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irhat  build  for  the 
Printer - for  ffs 


Where  does  the  responsibility  of  the  paper  house  end? 

With  the  safe  delivery  of  paper  to  the  printer?  Many 
say  yes,  probably  they’re  right,  but  we  doubt  it.  At  least 
we  don’t  operate  on  that  basis.  Our  contention  is  that  to 
hold  the  printer’s  business  we  must  study  his  customer’s 
requirements.  We  must  make  our  papers  to  best  serve 
the  ultimate  consumer.  There  you  have  the  secret  of  our 
success  in  paper  merchandising.  “Butler  Brands”  satisfy 
the  ultimate  consumer,  therefore  build  for  the  printer  and  us. 


If  you  buy  Bond  papers,  here’s  a  suggestion;  write  to  us 
for  samples  of  our  line  and  prices.  Compare  them  with 
others  and  you’ll  see  just  how  our  policy  of  studying  the 
consumer’s  requirements  works  to  the  printer’s  advantage. 


Distributors  of  “BUTLER  BRANDS’ 


Standard  Paper  Co . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Interstate  Paper  Co. . Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Southwestern  Paper  Co . Dallas,  Tex. 

Southwestern  Paper  Co . Houston,  Tex. 

Pacific  Coast  Paper  Co  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mississippi  Valley  Paper  Co.  .  ..St. .Louis,  Mo. 

Sierra  Paper  Co . Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Commercial  Paper  Co . New  York  City 

Central  Mich.  Paper  Co .  .  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Mutual  Paper  Co . Seattle,  Wash. 


American  Type  Founders  Co .  .  Spokane,  Wash. 
American  Type  Founders  Co .  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

National  Paper  &  Type  Co.  (export  only) . 

. New  York,  City 

National  Paper  &  Type  Co . 

. City  of  Mexico,  Mex. 

National  Paper  &  Type  Co . 

. City  of  Monterey,  Mex. 

National  Paper  &  Type  Co . Havana,  Cuba. 


J.W  Butler  Paper  Company1 

Chicago 

_  ESTABLISHED  1844 
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THE  LINOGRAPH 

PRICE,  $1,800.00 

THE  ACME  OF  SIMPLICITY  AND  EFFICIENCY 

C.  No  other  linecasting  machine  com¬ 
bines  all  the  advantages  embodied  in 
the  LINOGRAPH.  The  arrangement 
is  such  that  greater  production  is  the 
inevitable  result. 

CL  Modern  methods  all  lead  toward 
eliminating  unnecessary  motions,  sim¬ 
plicity  of  mechanism  and  efficiency. 

CL  The  LINOGRAPH  operator  is  not 
called  upon  to  go  around  the  machine 
and  climb  a  step  to  attend  the  distribu¬ 
tor,  but  can  see  the  distribution  from  his  chair. 

CL  It  is  no  hardship  to  change  magazine,  for  it  is  of  so  convenient  size, 
and  is  located  so  easily  and  absolutely,  that  any  one  can  do  it  in  from 
10  to  15  seconds. 

CL  The  LINOGRAPH  magazine  is  small  and  compact,  but  the  supply  of 
matrices  is  as  great  and  greater  than  in  other  linecasting  machines. 
There  are  24  of  each  of  the  most  frequently  used  characters,  and  keyboard 
troubles  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 

CL  The  LINOGRAPH  is  built  on  honor 
by  modern  methods,  with  two  objects 
in  view  —  easy  operation  and  greater 
returns  on  the  investment. 

CL  These  two  results  should  determine 
which  machine  you  buy,  and  the  least 
you  can  do  before  placing  an  order  is 
to  investigate  the  LINOGRAPH. 

CL  The  price,  too,  is  worth  considering. 

CL  Write  for  catalog. 

THE  LINOGRAPH  COMPANY,  Davenport,  Iowa 


THE  W.  F.  POWERS  CO. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Messrs.  Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  • 

1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

Dear  Sirs : - 

We  are  very  glad  to  pass  a  good  word 
for  a  good  delivery  of  a  machine  or  any  other 
purchase  that  we  may  make  when  it  is  merited. 
So  far  as  we  have  gone  with  the  Scott  press  we 
are  pleased  with  it.  The  machine  is  doing  all 
that  we  anticipated. 

Very  truly, 

THE  W.  F.  POWERS  COMPANY 

.  By  W.  F.  Powers,  ’ 

HKgres  ident . 

THIS  COMPANY  HAS  JUST  ORDERED  ANOTHER 
LARGE  SCOTT  OFFSET  PRESS 

ASK  MR.  WALTER  CLOTHIER 

of  the  Ketterlinus  Co.,  Philadelphia,  who  has  five  of  them  in  operation. 

ASK  MR.  W.  S.  FORBES 

of  the  Forbes  Litho.  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  who  has  four  large  Scott  Offset  Presses. 

ASK  MR.  W.  F.  POWERS 

of  the  W.  F.  Powers  Co.,  New  York,  about  his  machine. 

ASK  MR.  HORACE  REED 

of  the  Niagara  Litho.  Co.,  Buffalo,  about  the  machine  they  operate. 

ASK  ANY  ONE 

who  has  ever  seen  the  Scott  Offset  Press  or  operated  one,  and  they  will  endorse  it,  and 
even  our  competitors  admit  it’s  one  fine  press. 

NOW  ASK  US 

to  send  you  our  latest  catalogue,  showing  sizes,  dimensions,  etc.  Then  wait  for  quotations 
before  ordering  another  machine. 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

DAVID  J.  SCOTT,  General  Manager 

Printing 
Machinery 

Main  Office  and  Factory  : 
PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY,  U  S.  A. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  CHICAGO  OFFICE: 

1  Madison  Ave.  Monadnock  Block 
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Ask  Any 
Lithographer 

Who  has  installed 

SCOTT  OFFSET 
PRESSES 

And  he  will  tell  you 

IPs  the  One  Press 

Upon  which 

You  Can  Depend 


Reliable 


Printers’ 

Rollers 

Sami  Binghams  Son 
Mfg.  Co. 

CHICAGO  ° 

636=704  Sherman  Street 

PITTSBURG 

First  Avenue  and  Ross  Street 

ST.  LOUIS 

514  =  516  ClarK  Avenue 

KANSAS  CITY 

706  Baltimore  Avenuo 

ATLANTA 

40=42  Peters  Street 

INDIANAPOLIS 

151  =  153  Kentucky  Avenue 

DALLAS 

1306=1308  Patterson  Avenue 

MILWAUKEE 

13 J  =  135  Michigan  Street 

MINNEAPOLIS 

719=721  Fourth  St.,  So. 

DES  MOINES 

609=611  Chestnut  Street 

COLUMBUS 

307  Mt.  Vernon  Avenue 


THE  HEAVIEST,  SIMPLEST,  MOST  COMPACT  AND  HANDSOMEST  TWO  REVOLUTION.  COMPARE  THIS  ILLUSTRATION  WITH  THAT  OF  ANY  OTHER. 

THE  BABCOCK  PRINTING  PRESS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT 

New  York  Office.  38  Park  Row. _ John  Haddon  &  Co.,  Agents,  London. _ Miller  &  Richard,  Canadian  Agents,  Toronto,  Winnipeg 

BARNHART  BROTHERS  &  SPINDLER,  WESTERN  AGENTS,  168-172  W.  MONROE  ST.,  CHICAGO 

ST.  LOUIS  KANSAS  CITY  OMAHA  ST.  PAUL  SEATTLE  DALLAS  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

National  Paper  &  Type  Company.  31  Burling  Slip,  New  York,  Exporters  to  South  America,  with  branches  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  Peru,  Argentina  and  Chile 


The  Babcock  Optimus 
The  Babcock  Optimus 


Some  time  ago  a  manufacturer  had  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  noisy  gears  he  was  putting  on 
his  machines.  The  inaccuracies  that  devel¬ 
oped  this  noise  prevented  his  machines  from 
properly  doing  their  work;  the  noise  meant, 
as  it  always  means,  excessive  friction  and 
wear  besides.  He  called  in  one  expert  after 
another,  and  was  finally  told  by  a  noted 
engineer  that  he  must  cut  his  gears  as  the 
Babcock  Company  cut  theirs. 

It  cost  us  much  in  time  and  money  to  cut 
a  humanly  perfect  gear.  It  has  cost  never- 
ending  supervision  of  specially  trained  men 
and  specially  made  machines  ever  since  to 
maintain  our  standard.  We  have  even  im¬ 
proved  it,  and  set  it  higher.  It  is  not  at  all 
a  small  accomplishment;  we  are  justified  in 
mentioning  it  oftener.  It  is  a  rare  achieve¬ 
ment,  you  will  acknowledge,  if  you  look 
about  you  and  note  the  needless  noise  due 
to  ignorant,  careless  and  cheap  construction. 


Silence,  or  near  silence,  is  a  great  merit  in 
the  Optimus  press.  It  shows  harmonious  rela¬ 
tions  between  moving  parts.  Every  bearing 
fits  its  journal  with  precision;  every  gear  is 
correctly  cut  and  engaging  accurately.  This 
fine  agreement  compels  certain  parts  to  be 
ground  to  exactness;  certain  others  to  be 
scraped  to  size  and  smoothness.  All  of  it  is 
quality  before  profit.  It  insures  long  service, 
with  least  wear  and  smallest  expense. 

Noiseless  operation  more  forcibly  than  any 
other  thing  exhibits  pre-eminent  design  and 
painstaking  construction;  it  insistently  shows 
that  every  detail  is  regarded  important  and 
exactly  finished;  that  the  ability  to  take 
pains  is  constantly  invoked. 

Quiet  operation  is  a  distinguished  quality 
of  the  Optimus.  Even  an  old-time  Optimus 
after  years  of  use  runs  with  little  noise.  No 
other  works  as  quietly.  The  presses  them¬ 
selves  are  the  best  evidence. 
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Brown’s  Linen 
Ledger  Paper 

Rules  clean  and  sharp  —  no  missing  or  blurring,  no  clogging  of 
pens.  That  is  why  Brown’s  Linen  Ledger  Paper  is  a  boon  to  printers.  And 
it  is  a  boon  to  the  bookkeeper,  because  it ’s  an  aid  to  neat  work.  It  makes 
the  chief  proud  of  the  appearance  of  his  books.  It  makes  him  more  satisfied 
with  your  work.  It  pays  to  recommend  Brown’s  Linen  Ledger  Paper  to 
your  customers. 

Brown’s  Linen  Ledger  Paper  makes  up  into  record  books,  loose-leaf  ledgers 
that  open  flat  and  smooth.  And  what  is  very  important  —  Brown’s  Linen  Ledger  Paper 
stands  constant  usage  without  signs  of  wear,  and  it  never  discolors  with  age.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  this  paper  is  Uncle  Sam’s  Standard?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Brown’s  Linen 
Ledger  is  specified  by  State,  County  and  City  Governments,  banks,  big  corporations,  for  their 
hard- work  books,  for  records  that  must  be  preserved  ?  Brown’s  is  the  best  linen  ledger  paper 
made  —  and  it  has  been  best  since  1850.  Made  with  and  without  our  Invisible  Flexible  Hinge. 

We  also  ma^e  AWLinen  and  Bond  papers  of  the  better  grades. 

L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company  Facnmih  »f  Watermark 

Adams,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.  P^JPUlIlS'  (S©o 

Established  1850  ILERIEKI  lLlSBSilS 


Write 
for  Sample 
Hinged  Sheet 


Write 

for 

Sample  Book 


SECOND  PATENT  SUIT 


Linotype  vs.  Intertype 

We  desire  to  announce  that  we  have 
instituted  a  second  action  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York  against  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typesetting  Machine  Company 
(manufacturers  of  the  Intertype)  for 
infringement  of  the  following  United 
States  Letters  Patent: 


D.  S.  Kennedy  -  -  No.  586,337 

J.  R.  Rogers  -  -  No.  619,441 

J.  R.  Rogers  -  -  No.  630,112 

D.  A.  Hensley  -  No.  643,289 

J.  R.  Rogers  -  No.  661,386 

C.  Muehleisen  -  -  No.  718,781 

J.  W.  Champion  -  -  No.  719,436 

D.  A.  Poe  and 

W.  H.  Scharf  -  -  No.  734,746 

J.  L.  Ebaugh  -  -  No.  739,591 

P.  T.  Dodge  -  -  No.  739,996 

J.  K.  Van  Valkenburg  No.  746,415 

S.  J.  Briden  -  -  -  No.  757,648 

W.  H.  Randall  -  No.  758,103 


J.  M.  Cooney  and 

H.  L.  Totten 

No.  759,501 

R.  M.  Bedell  -  - 

No.  787,821 

P.  T.  Dodge  - 

No.  797,412 

D.  S.  Kennedy 

No.  797,436 

D.  S.  Kennedy 

No.  824,659 

M.  W.  Morehouse  - 

No.  826,593 

T.  S.  Homans 

No.  830,436 

T.  S.  Homans  - 

No.  837,226 

R.  M.  Bedell  -  - 

No.  848,338 

T.  S.  Homans  - 

No.  888,402 

J.  R.  Rogers 

No.  925,843 

H.  Plaut  -  -  - 

No.  955,681 

We  have  recently  announced  a  first  action,  now 
pending,  brought  by  us  against  the  International 
Typesetting  Machine  Company  for  infringement  of 
the  following  United  States  Letters  Patent: 

O.  Mergenthaler  -  No.  614,229  J.  R.  Rogers,  Reissue  No.  13,489 
O.  Mergenthaler  -  No.  614,230 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO. 

TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 


U  T  "B"ELLO,  Peters!  I  want  fifty  thousand  letter- 
I  'I  heads  and  ten  thousand  order-blanks  in 
J,  iL  a  hurry.” 

“All  right.  Do  you  want  me  to  sub¬ 
mit  samples  of  paper  ?  ” 

“No,  I  don’t  need  any  samples.  I  want 
Hammermill  Bond,  20-pound  for  the  letterheads 
and  16-pound  for  the  order-blanks.  No  more 
ordering  in  the  old  way  for  me.  I  want  to  know 
what  I’m  getting.  The  price  is  the  same,  I 
suppose?” 

“Sure,  the  price  of  Hammermill  Bond  is  always 
the  same,  just  like  the  quality  of  the  paper  itself.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  mail  you  samples 
tonight — and  I  want  proofs  as  soon 
as  possible.” 

“I’ll  order  the  paper  today  and 
submit  proofs  in  a  day  or  two.  Any¬ 
thing  else  ?” 

“Not  right  now,  but  there  will  be  soon — and 
listen,  Peters,  I  want  you  to  know  just  why  you’re 
getting  this  job.  It’s  because  of  the  way  you 
handled  that  last  order  for  circulars.  You  gave  me 
good  work  on  good  paper  and  gave  it  to  me  in  a 
hurry.  Also,  you  showed  me  that  the  safe,  easy 
wayto  buy  printing  is  to  specify  Hammermill  Bond.” 

“Thanks.  I’m  glad  you’re  pleased,  and  I’ll  handle 
this  one  the  same  way.  Good-bye.” 


That’s  the  kind  of  business  Peters  likes.  It  doesn’t  cost  a  cent  to  get  it.  That’s  the  kind  he’s  getting  more  and 
more  of  all  the  time.  That’s  the  kind  you’ll  get  if  you  give  your  customers  Hammermill  Bond.  It  is  the  best  paper 
for  general  business  use.  The  best  for  letterheads,  follow-ups,  circulars,  office  and  factory  forms,  price-lists,  etc. 

The  best  paper  ever  made  at  the  price. 


HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY 

ERIE,  PA. 


THE  PURCHASE  OF  A 
CUTTING  MACHINE 

THE  ESSENTIAL  POINTS  TO  CONSIDER 

SPEED  ACCURACY  CLAMPING  POWER 
STRENGTH  SIMPLICITY  DURABILITY 


THE  SHERIDAN  IMPROVED  NEW  MODEL  CUTTER 

COMBINES  THEM  ALL 

We  have  recently  gotten  up  a  circular  describing  this  machine.  It  contains  facts,  not  theories.  Let  us 
send  it  to  you. 

T.  W.  &  C.  B.  SHERIDAN  COMPANY 

Established  1835 


OFFICES  AND  SALESROOMS 

56  and  58  Duane  Street,  NEW  YORK  607  South  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO 

63  Mount  Pleasant,  LONDON,  W.  C.,  ENGLAND 
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THE  HAMPSHIRE 

SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 


HIS  DEPARTMENT  was  created 
to  keep  users  and  prospective  users 
of  ©111  iiampiibtrr  Umtii  informed 
on  matters  pertaining  to  correspondence 
efficiency.  Information  of  value  has  been 
collected  and  we  are  constantly  adding 
new  facts  and  ideas.  The  matter  will 
be  issued  in  the  form  of  booklets  and  bulle¬ 
tins.  We  suggest  that  every  service  printer 
should  have  his  name  registered  upon  the 
lists  of  the  Service  Department,  for  the 
information  is  of  the  kind  that  he  should 
be  able  to  give  to  his  customers. 

There  will  be  no  obligation — just  drop  us  a 
line  asking  that  your  name  be  registered. 


Hampshire  Paper  Company 

We  are  the  Only  Paper  Makers  in  the 
World  making  Bond  Paper  Exclusively. 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Massachusetts 


All  Demands  of  Printers  and 
Advertisers  are  Fulfilled  irO 

FOLDWELL 

COATED  BOOK 

"IL/E  PERFECT  CATALOG  PAPER" 


f  t  seems  strange  that  until  the  production  of  FOLDWELL 
COATED  BOOK  there  had  been  no  enameled  paper  on 
jthe  market  that  would  fold  without  cracking  and  O 
would  be  strong  enough  to  resist  ordinary  wear  and  handling. 
All  printers  and  advertisers  know  the  great  annoyance  and  loss 
occasioned  by  weak,  tender  coated  paper.  FOLDWELL  COATED 
BOOK  will  to  a  large  extent  revolutionize  the  coated  paper 
industry.  It  marks  a  great  stride  forward. 

FOLDWELL  COATED  BOOKWILL  FOLD  EITHER  WAY  OF  THE 
GRAIN  WITHOUT  CRACKING  —  a  smooth  fold  with  no  ragged 
edges.  FOLDWELL  WILL  EMBOSS  WITH  NO  DAMAGE  TO  THE 
COATING.  CATALOG  PAGES  WILL  NOT  PULL  OFF  THE 
STITCHES  WHEN  FOLDWELL  IS  USED.  Advertising 
literature  will  reach  its  destination  in  good  shape  and  . 
as  long  as  wanted  on  FOLDWELL  COATED  BOOK.  j 

The  secret  of  FOLDWELL’ S  leathery  toughness  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  made  of  the  same  strong  linen  rags  that  go  into 
the  high  grade  ledger  papers.  All  this  without  detriment  to 

the  printing  results.  The  coating  is  smooth  and  velvety  - 

perfect  for  Tine  half-tones  and  cuts  — and  the  color  is 
pure  white  that  brings  out  true  values  in  color  work.  The 
cost  of  FOLDWELL  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  saving  effected. 

FOLDWELL  COATED  BOOK  preserves  and  makes  perma¬ 
nent  your  advertising  literature  and  adds  to  its  beauty  and 
effectiveness.  ^ 

CHICAGO  PAPER, 
COMPANY 

JloLe  IT ij'tributor-j' 

SOI  South  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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The  Seybold  20th  Century 
Automatic  Cutting  Machine 


REAR  SIDE  VIEW  -  38-in.,  44-in.  and  50-in.  Sizes. 


The  above  illustration  affords  an  excellent  idea  of  the  Automatic  Clamp  Friction 
Device,  one  of  the  many  original  Seybold  construction  features  contained  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  Cutter.  Extending,  as  it  does,  the  full  width  of  the  machine  and  driving  both 
ends  of  the  clamp  simultaneously  from  a  central  position,  absolutely  uniform  pressure 
throughout  the  entire  surface  of  the  clamp  is  assured  and  guaranteed. 

Simple  and  convenient  provision  for  adjusting  the  friction  device  and  regulating  the 
clamping  pressure  to  meet  actual  requirements,  is  an  incidental  but  desirable  feature. 

Please  ask  for  our  little  booklet  ’*  Testimony  ”  and  full  particulars. 


THE  SEYBOLD  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Highest-Grade  Machinery  for  Bookbinders ,  Printers,  Lithographers ,  Paper-Mills , 
Paper-Houses ,  Paper-Box  Makers ,  etc. 

Embracing  —  Cutting  Machines,  in  a  great  variety  of  styles  and  sizes,  Book  Trimmers,  Die-Cutting  Presses,  Rotary 
Board  Cutters,  Table  Shears,  Corner  Cutters,  Knife  Grinders,  Book  Compressors,  Book  Smashers, 

Standing  Presses,  Backing  Machines,  Bench  Stampers;  a  complete  line  of  Embossing 
Machines  equipped  with  and  without  mechanical  Inking  and  Feeding  devices. 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCHES:  New  York,  70  Duane  Street;  Chicago,  112-114  W.  Harrison  St.,  New  Rand-McNally  Bldg. 

AGENCIES:  J.  H.  Schroeter  &  Bro.,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  J.  L.  Morrison  Co.,  Toronto,  Out.;  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man.; 
Keystone  Type  Foundry  of  California,  638  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Barnhart  Type  Foundry  Co.,  258  Commerce  St.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
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W.  E.  Wroe  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Sales  Offices,  1006-1008  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


Bonds  and  Writings 
Exclusively 

Immediate  Shipments  from  Warehouse  Stocks  to  Any  Point  in 
North  America 


Two  features  of  our  service  which  you  will  appreciate  are : 
1.  Exclusive  water-marks  not  obtainable  by  price-cutting  com¬ 
petitors  through  local  jobbers.  2.  Low  prices  secured  by 
our  policy  of  shipping  only  in  quantities  of  500  lbs.  (the 
equivalent  of  1  case)  or  more  at  a  time  —  any  shipment  being 
assorted  if  desired  from  the  various  grades,  weights,  colors 
and  finishes  of  our  entire  line. 

Any  substantial  printer  on  this  continent  can  do  a  more  satis¬ 
factory  and  profitable  stationery  business  by  purchasing  bonds 
and  writings  on  our  economical  plan.  We  carry  every  possible 
grade  and  size.  Our  prices  range  from  6  to  16  cents.  With 
rare  exceptions  we  invariably  make  shipment  on  the  day  an 
order  is  received.  If  you  are  a  big  enough  man  to  buy  econom¬ 
ically,  write  for  our  complete  sample-book  and  let  us  put  you 
on  the  mailing-list  for  our  famous  house  organ,  “Wroe’s 
Writings.” 


CONSTRUCTION  The  highest  class  printers,  lithographers  and 
engravers  in  the  180  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  now  buying  from  us  and 
enthusiastically  pushing  our  nationally  advertised 
brand,  Construction  Bond,  13  cents  a  pound. 
We  are  seeking  other  high-class  customers  on 
this  grade  in  cities  where  it  is  not  represented. 


BOND 
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Parisian 
Novelty 

Company 

CREATORS  AND  MAKERS  of 

ADVERTISING  SPECIALTIES 


55,000  Square  Feet  of  Floor  Space  Devoted  to 

ORIGINATING  MANUFACTURING 

Mirrors,  Tape  Measures,  Fobs,  Paperweights,  Safety 
Match  Holders,  Bill  Hooks,  Buttons,  Badges,  Etc . 

CELLULOID  PRINTERS 

of  Name  Plates,  Calendar  Cards,  Rules  and  Similar  Articles 


WE  ALSO  INSTALL  the  MACHINES 
AND  FURNISH  SUPPLIES  FOR  the 
ABOVE  AND  AFFILIATED  ITEMS 


Parisian  Novelty  Co. 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Parisian  Parcel  Post  Sc 
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l£S  fop 


No.  133 

Book  and  Catalog  Folder 

Write  for  Details 


MADE  BY 

Brown  Folding  Machine  Company 

Erie,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK,  38  Park  Row  CHICAGO,  343  South  Dearborn  St. 

ATLANTA,  GA„  J.  H.  Schroeter  &  Bro.  DALLAS,  TEXAS,  1102  Commerce  St. 
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LARGE,  FINISHED  PRODUCTS  IN  ONE  OPERATION 


SAVE  LABOR-POWER-FLOOR  SPACE 


FULL  WIDTH  WEB  can  be  printed,  numbered,  perforated  both  ways,  punched,  cut  into 
sheets  22"  long,  counted  and  separated  in  packages  of  50  or  100  sheets,  The  full  width 
web  can  also  be  slit  into  2,  3  or  4  strips,  collated,  cut  into  1 1"  long  sheets,  counted,  making 
50  sets  of  duplicate,  triplicate  or  quadruplicates,  ready  for  Stitching  or  padding.  It  will  also 
receive  2,  3  or  4  different  grades  or  colors  of  paper,  collate,  cut  into  sheets  1 1 "  long,  count  and 
move  50  sets  out  of  the  way,  making  room  for  the  next  set.  8,000  to  10,000  full-size  sheets, 
18,000  sets  duplicate,  triplicate  or  quadruplicate  per  hour.  Folder  or  Rewinder  can  be  added. 

We  have  other  sizes 


MEISEL’S  ALL-SIZE  -  AUTOMATIC  ROTARY  PRESSES 


For  Folded 

or  Unfolded  Products 
Serrated 
or  Shear  Cut 


Our  presses  handle 
all  kinds  of  paper 
from  tissue  to  thin 
card  board 

4  to  8,000  impressions 
per  hour 


Prints  on  one  or 
both  sides 

in  one  or  more  colors 

Cuts  sheets  from 
roll  paper  12"  to  44"in 
length,  varying  by 
according  to  size 
of  press 

Automatic 

sheet  feeders,  feeding 
4  to  5,000  sheets, 
can  be  put  in  place 
of  roll  feed 


This  illustration  represents  a  press  printing  1,  2  or  3  colors  on  one  side  in  one  operation.  Perfect  register  at 
highest  speed.  Can  be  built  to  feed  sheets  by  hand.  Is  well  adapted  for  paper  or  cloth  bags. 

Write  for  particulars  to 


MEISEL  PRESS  MFG.  COMPANY 

Designers  and  Builders  of  Automatic  Presses  Delivering  Finished  Products  in  One  Operation 

FACTORY,  944-948  DORCHESTER  AVENUE,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


AUTOMATIC 

BED  AND  PLATEN  PRESSES 

With  or  without  attachments,  built  in  several  sizes,  print  one  or  both  sides  of  roll  paper  in  one 
or  more  colors,  from  type  or  flat  plates.  Cuts  sheets  from  1"  to  30"  in  length. 


For  Labels, 
Tickets, 
Transfers, 
Folding 
Boxes, 
up  to 
16” x  28" 


Cut 

and  Crease 

addition 
to  printing 
1,  2,  3  or  4 
colors 


Shipping 

Tags 

from 

15,000 

to  30,000 
per  hour 
Folded 
Products 

Die  Cut, 
Emboss, 
and  do 
other 
special 
operations 


The  above  cut  illustrates  a  press  printing  top  side  in  one  or  two  and  under  side  in  one  color,  with  numbering, 
cross  and  lengthwise  perforating  and  slitting  attachments. 


The  best  constructed 
The  most  powerful 
The  most  durable 
The  speediest  of  its  size 
The  best  built 
The  quickest  to  adjust 
The  cheapest  in  the 


Delivers  finished  products 
in  one  operation 
ready  to  ship 

Perfect  Register 

Cuts  sheets 
perfectly  square 
and  of  equal  length 

Always  ready 
Does  not  tire 


This  cut  illustrates  the  same  press  slitting  and  rewinding  2-color  gummed  labels. 

We  have  many  other  illustrations  of  this  Style  press,  showing  attachments  and  deliveries  of  other 
produdts,  which  are  yours  for  the  asking.  Samples  of  the  work  to  be  produced  sent  with  your 
inquiry  is  a  great  help  for  us  to  seledt  the  machine  beSt  suited.  We  have  drawings  and  patterns 
for  many  special  machines ;  if  we  do  not  have  what  you  require  we  can  design  and  build  you 
one.  Try  us.  We  have  over  30  years  experience;  we  are  the  pioneers  in  this  line.  We  have 
no  salesmen  to  trouble  you. 

MEISEL  PRESS  MFG.  COMPANY 

Designers  and  Builders  of  Automatic  Presses  Delivering  Finished  Products  in  One  Operation 

944  TO  948  DORCHESTER  AVENUE,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


The  DEXTER 

STANDARD  JOBBING  FOLDER 


Dexter  ‘Jobbing  Folders  will  fold  sheets  in  the  following  range  of  sizes: 


8  ii  inches 
1 2  x  1 6  “ 

1 2  x  16  “ 

14  x  19  “ 

19  x  25  “ 

24  X  36  “ 

28  x  42  “ 


to  19  x  25  inches 
to  26  x  40  “ 

to  35  x  48  “ 

to  38  x  52  " 

to  40  X  56  “ 

to  42  X  62  '* 

to  46  x  66  “ 


We  will  serve  you  as  efficiently  as  we  have  the  writer  of  the  following  letter: 

New  York,  Sept.  5th,  1912. 

“The  Dexter  Folder  Company,  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  —  Regarding  the  inquiry,  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  our-  Dexter  Jobbing 
Folder  is  giving  entire  satisfaction  and  does  all  or  more  than  is  claimed  for  it,  so  much  so 
that  we  are  seriously  considering  adding  to  our  folder  equipment  a  larger  size  of  the  same 
style  folder.  Yours  very  truly, 

American  Bank  Note  Company. 
Typographic  Division, 

W.  S.  Carroll,  Superintendent. ” 


The  Dexter  Jobbing  Folder  catalogue  is  yours  for  the  asking 


DEXTER  FOLDER  COMPANY  <j]l& 

FOLDERS,  CROSS  CONTINUOUS  FEEDERS.  PILE  FEEDERS,  CLTTTERS 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA  SAN  FRANCISCO  TORONTO,  CANADA 

DODSON  PRINTERS  SUPPLY  CO.  H.  W.  BRINTNALL  THE  J.  L.  MORRISON  CO. 

E.  G.  MYERS,  DALLAS,  TEXAS 


1-2 
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Are  Your  Pressmen  Working  Under  a  Handicap? 

IN  your  pressroom  are  the  pressmen  working  under  the  handicap  of  obsolete  plate¬ 
mounting  methods?  Are  they  devoting  an  excessive  amount  of  time  to  make-ready 
and  registering  plates  simply  because  your  present  plate-mounting  equipment  is  not 
wholly  efficient?  Is  the  quality  of  your  work,  cost  considered, 
up  to  the  standard  you  are  striving 
to  maintain  ? 

Our  representatives  have  gone 
into  plants  that  prided  themselves 
on  their  efficiency  and  by 
installing  an  Expansion  or 
3ohs?cPondsBcase to'st^ie  Simplex  Plate-  Mounting 
Equipment  suitable  to  the  special  line  of  work,  have  pro-  « 
duced  results  which  astounded  and  pleased  the  superintendents. 

This  has  happened  so  often  with  us  that  we  feel  quite  safe  in  saying  we  are  able 
to  go  into  your  plant,  and  by  installing  the  proper  equipment,  enable  you  to  secure 
greater  economy  and  increased  efficiency. 

Write  for  our  new  booklet,  “Mounting  and  Registering  of  Printing  Plates” — -the  most  comprehensive 
treatise  on  this  subject  ever  published  —  sent  free  on  request. 

The  Challenge  Machinery  Co. 

?olT°T  ::Awrhre’  GRAND  HAVEN,  MICH. 

124  South  Wells  St.,  Chicago 


THE  ART  CAXTON 
PLATEN  PRESSES 


Manufactured  by  John  Haddon  &  Co.,  London,  England 

ARE 


The  Largest  Sized  Platens  on  Market 

18 x22Yi  Inches  [inside]  Chase 

and  have 

THE  LARGEST- SIZED  FORM  ROLLERS 
AND  DISTRIBUTORS  2 #  INCHES  IN 
DIAMETER  (INTERCHANGEABLE). 

Sole  American  Agents 

H.  HINZE  MACHINERY  CO.,  New  York 

TRIBUNE  BUILDING 


I  I  BEST  MACHINE  nSwl? 
MADE 

STEEL  THROUGHOUT 
H  FULLY  GUARANTEED 


6wi,eeis$6— 

Less  Than  One  Cent  a  Day 


■$5— 


g  Wheels 

Less  Than  One  Cent  a  Day 


DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

American  Numbering 
Machine  Company 


2  Cooper  St.,  Mai 


m  12345 

Impression  of  Figures 


Buckled,  Crinkled 

and  other  deformed  stitches  are 
not  born  of 

Brehmer 

Stitching 

Machines 


Brehmer  Stitchers  are  the  parents 
of  only  a  clean,  straight,  and  accu¬ 
rately  centered  stitch. 

With  Such  Simple  Mechanism — How 
Could  They  Be  Otherwise? 


tell  you  wherein  they  a t 


CHARLES  BECK  CO. 

609  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


THE 

FRANKLIN 
COMPANY 

DESIGNERS,  ENGRAVERS 
OPIATES  ^ALL  PROCESSES 
ELECTROTyPERS,  CATALOG 
A®)  BOOKLET  PRINTERS 

720-7G4  S. DEARBORN  ST. 

CHICAGO 


It  stands  the  test 
and  comparison 
with  all 


Ask  the  Binder  Who  Runs  One 


Any  bookbinder  who  has  ever  used  the 

DEWEY  RULER 

will  bear  testimony  as  to  its  high  character,  depend¬ 
ability  and  longevity  of  perfect  service. 

Buying  a  ruler  is  an  investment  that  should  be  accorded 
careful  selection,  and  why  not  investigate  our  line  before 
you  purchase  or  add  equipment? 

Manufactured  since  1863,  but  with  improvements  since  1910 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

F.  E.  AND  B.  A.  DEWEY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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Globetypes’are  machine  etched  halftones  and  electrosJrorr>  halftones  by  an  exclusive  process 
NicKelsteerGlobetypes’arethe  supreme  achievement  in  duplicating  printing  plates. 


•u.imxnrrrn 


designs 

DRAWINGS 
HALFTONES 
ZINC  ETCHINGS 

wood  e  wax 
ENGRAVINGS 
COLOR  PLATES 

nickel-steel 

ELECTROTYPES 


Telephone,  Harrison  5260 -5261  “5262  All  Departments 


Carver  Automatic  Die  and  Plate  Presses 

Are  noted  for  their  excellence 
and  economy  of  production,  dura¬ 
bility  of  construction  and  pro-  i 

nounced  by  the  users  as  the  BEST. 

Our  Company  controls  the  man¬ 
ufacture  and  sale  of  the  Demery 
Apparatus  for  steelplate  work.  1 

Size  6xio  inches. 

Manufactured  in  the  following  : 

sizes : 

6  x  10  in.  4f4  x9  in. 

3 x8  in.  2^2  x8  in.  I 

2 %  x4  in. 

C.  R.  Carver  Company  f w- 

Canadian  Agents  :  Export  Agent,  except  Canada  :  r; 

MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg. 

Southern  Agents: 

PARSONS  TRADING  CO.,  Sydney,  Mexico  City  and  New  York. 

J.  H.  SCHROETER  &  BRO.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Consider  These  Strong  Points  Before  You  Act— 

Our  lead-moulded  plates  are  equal  to  the  original  in  quality,  and  with  our  nickel-steel  shell  are  guaranteed 
against  wear. 

OUR  LEAD-MOULDING  PROCESS 

is  the  one  dependable  method  of  obtaining  perfect  reproductions  and  quick  service. 

Our  process  of  Lead  Moulding  and  of  depositing  the  shell  on  the  mould  without  the  aid  of  graphite,  and 
other  methods  used  on  wax-moulded  plates,  enables  us  to  guarantee  exact  duplication  without  loss  of  detail. 
Perfect  reproductions  and  perfect  register  are  obtained,  because  lead  takes  an  exact  mould  and  is  not  affected 
by  varying  temperature,  and  after  moulding  undergoes  no  other  operation  until  it  is  placed  in  the  solution. 

Users  who  appreciate  high-class  work  praise  the  efficiency  of  our  Lead-Moulded  Plates.  If  you  have  a 
high-class  job  in  mind,  let  us  submit  samples  of  work  both  by  plate  and  printed  results. 

OUR  ENTIRE  PLANT  IS  FULLY  EQUIPPED 

with  new  and  modern  machinery,  and  in  the  hands  of  expert  workmen.  We  are  capable  of  handling  your 
work  with  absolute  satisfaction. 

Phone  Franklin  2264.  Automatic  53753 .  We  will  call  for  your  business 

AMERICAN  ELECTROTYPE  CO.  “^1“^ 


Universal- Peerless 
Rotary  Perforator 


Hyphen-cut  Perforation,  Knife-cut  Perforation,  Slitting  Heads, 
Loose-leaf  Creasing  Heads.  Gang  Scoring  Heads  for  Booklet 
Covers.  Straight  Line  of  Perforation  Guaranteed.  Perfect 
Register.  Three  Sizes,  30  in.,  36  in.  and  42  in.  wide. 

Catalogues  on  Application.  Sold  by  all  Dealers. 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

A.  G.  BURTON’S  SON 

118  to  124  So.  Clinton  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


Robbins  &  Myers  Motors 


Quick  Starting  and  Stopping 

and  fine  regulation  of  speed.  These  are  the  source 
of  economy  to  be  sought  in  electric  drive.  We 
have  been  making  motors  and  equipping  printing 
machinery  for  fifteen  years.  Our  motors  are 
driving  some  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
print-shops  in  America,  and  we  know  how. 


The  Robbins  &  Myers  Co. 

Main  Offices  and  Factory  : 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES  IN  ALL  IMPORTANT  CITIES 
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Dinse,Page 

(^Company 

Electrotypes 

Nickeltypes 

- -  AND  - 

Stereotypes 


725-733  S.  LASALLE  ST. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

TELEPHONE,  HARRISON  7185 


- - - 1 

Inks  That  Are  Used  in  Every  Country 
Where  Printing  is  Done 

KAST  &  EHINGER 

GERMANY 

Manufacturing  Agents  for  the  United  States.  Canada.  Cuba  and  Mexico 


Charles  Hellmuth 

PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC 

INKS 

DRY  COLORS,  VARNISHES 


SPECIAL  OFFSET  INKS 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

154-6-8  West  18th  Street  536-8  South  Clark  Street 

Hellmuth  Bldg.  Rand-McNally  Bldg. 


The  World’s  Standard  Three  and  Four  Color  Process 
Inks.  Gold  Ink  worthy  of  the  name. 

Originators  of  Solvine.  Bi-Tones  that  work  clean  to  the 
last  sheet. 


Printers  Win 
Advertising 
Positions 


Printers  everywhere  are  winning  well-paid 
positions  as  advertising  men  because  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  printing,  layouts  and  type  effects  is  a  good 
foundation  for  the  work. 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools 
have  a  way  by  which  you  can  turn  your  printing 
knowledge  to  particularly  good  account.  An 
I.  C.  S.  training  in  the  various  branches  of  adver¬ 
tising  will  help  you  win  a  position  where  the 
work  will  be  pleasant  and  the  salary  a  good  one. 

You  can  qualify  at  home,  ana  in  your  spare 
time  through  I.  C.  S.  help.  To  find  out  how 
easy  and  thorough  the  I.  C.  S.  method  is,  sign 
and  mail  the  attached  coupon  to-day. 

You  will  find  the  Advertising  Course  of  the 
I.  C.  S.  extremely  interesting.  It  teaches  you 
the  science  of  type  and  layouts  —  shows  you 
how  to  write  copy  —  how  to  follow  up  inquiries 
—  how  illustrations  are  suggested  and  made  — 
mediums  selected — catalogues  and  booklets  writ¬ 
ten — everything  about  advertising. 

For  more  money  and  a  better  position,  mail 
the  coupon  to-day.  In  doing  this  you  assume 
no  obligation  whatsoever.  Do  it  Now. 


International  Correspondence  Schools 
Box  1207,  Scranton.  Pa. 

Please  send,  without  obligation  to  me,  specimen  pages  and  complete 
description  of  your  new  and  complete  Advertising  Course. 

Name _ 

St.  and  No _ 

City _  State _ 
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Printers — 

If  you  want  to  produce 

Highest  Quality 
Printing 

at  Least  Cost 

use 

HUBER’S 

PRINTING 

INKS 


J.  M.  HUBER  “SSSiS- 

JOHN  MIEHLE,  Jr.,  Mgr. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  BALTIMORE 
ST.  LOUIS  SAN  FRANCISCO  OMAHA  CINCINNATI 


HICKOK 

Paper- Ruling  Machines 
*»■>  Ruling  Pens 

‘Bookbinders '  Machinery 

The  W.  O.  HICKOK  MFC.  CO. 

HARRISBURG,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Established  1844  Incorporated  1886 

MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Sole  Canadian  Agents,  Winnipeg  and  Toronto 


Roberts  Numbering 
Machine  Company 


696-710  Jamaica  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

For  General 
Job  Work 


W  12345 

Facsimile  Impression 

Size  ljl  x  }§  inches. 

ROBERTS’ 

MACHINES 


Fully 

Guaranteed 


Always  in  Stock 


KING  PAPER  COMPANY 

KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 


^uPERFmE; 

KING  enamel; 

SUPERFINE. 


King  Offset  Book  and  Label 

Both  possess  all  the  essential  qualities  to  produce  satisfactory 
work  and  maximum  production.  Lie  flat.  Do  not  stretch. 
Free  from  fuzz.  Send  for  samples  to  try  out 


Also  read  the  reverse  side  of  this  page. 


This  Printer  is  Telling  Them  How 


HE  is  telling  them  how  to  advertise  Direct-by- 
Mail. 

That’s  what  every  printer  should  he  able  to  do, 
to  advise  his  customers  intelligently  how  to  ad¬ 
vertise  their  business  by  means  of  Letters,  Book¬ 
lets  and  Catalogs. 

Consider  the  tremendous  growth  of  newspaper 
and  magazine  advertising — from  a  total  annual 
expenditure  of  fifty  to  three  hundred  and  fifty 
million  dollars  in  the  last  ten  years. 

This  business  did  not  walk  into  the  offices  of  the 
newspaper  and  magazine  publishers  and  demand 
accommodation;  it  was  created  by  keen,  capable 
advertising  men — salesmen  who  knew  what  ad¬ 
vertising  could  do  in  helping  to  sell  goods. 

They  didn’t  wait  for  the  manufacturer  to  come 
to  them ;  they  went  to  him  with  complete  adver¬ 
tising  plans,  ideas  and  copy,  to  advertise  his  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  manufacturer  didn’t  know  any  more  about 
newspaper  and  magazine  advertising  than  the  av¬ 
erage  buyer  of  printing  knows  today  about  what 
sort  of  letters  and  catalogs  to  put  out  to  sell  his 
product. 

But  the  newspaper,  magazine  and  agency  adver¬ 
tising  men  told  him  how — taught  the  manufac¬ 


turer  to  use  their  particular  kind  of  advertising, 
and  convinced  him  of  its  value. 

What  are  you  printers  doing  to  teach  manufac¬ 
turers  how  to  use  your  product.  Direct  Advertis¬ 
ing,  and  to  increase  the  use  of  Letters,  Booklets 
and  Catalogs? 

Fighting  for  business  already  in  existence,  taking 
the  job  as  it  comes  along  according  to  the  same 
old  cut-and-dried  specification,  with  no  real  ad¬ 
vertising  knowledge  of  its  purpose  or  how  to  im¬ 
prove  its  efficiency,  will  never  win  any  consider¬ 
able  degree  of  prosperity  for  the  printer. 

The  successful  printer  of  today  and  of  the  future 
must  know  all  about  Direct  Advertising  —  must 
be  thoroughly  prepared  to  promote  and  domi¬ 
nate  its  development. 

We  are  in  partnership  with  you  in  this  logical 
development  of  more  and  better  Letter,  Booklet 
and  Catalog  Advertising. 

We  believe  in  Direct  Advertising,  and  have  Trade- 
Marked  our  papers  so  that  you  and  your  customers 
may  identify  them.  The  "Eagle  A”  Trade-Mark, 
Water-Mark  appears  in  34  Brands  of  Bond  Paper. 

Tell  us  your  particular  needs  in  Bond,  Book,  or 
Cover  Paper  and  we  will  co-operate  with  you  most 
intelligently. 


AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  "EAGLE  A”  TRADE-MARKED  WATER-MARKED  PAPERS 


HOLYOKE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


For  Your  Guidance,  Pro¬ 
tection  and  Profit 

FOR  YOUR  GUIDANCE  our  Bond,  Linen  and  Ledger  Papers  are  Trade-Marked  with 
the  Water-Mark  of  “the  Eagle  and  the  A.”  The  “Eagle  A”  has  come  to  be  known  as 
“the  Water-Mark  of  Quality  ”  because  all  papers  bearing  it  reflect  the  Experience,  Resources 
and  Facilities  of  a  29 -Mill  organization. 

YOUR  PROTECTION  in  handling  “Eagle  A”  Writing  Papers  lies  in  the  fact  that  each 
paper  is  distributed  for  us  by  a  designated  Selling  Agent  —  and  is  never  sold  by  us  direct  to 
the  Consumer — your  customer. 

JBecause  of  the  demand  which  our  Advertising  is  creating  for  “Eagle  A”  Papers  their  sale 
permits  of  a  good,  legitimate  profit  for  you — the  Printer. 


These  are  the 


fffSO  Wild in® 


The  Leaders  of  the  Market 


“EAGLE  A”  BONDS 


“EAGLE  A”  LINENS 


AGAWAM 

ARCHIVE 

BANKERS 

CONSOLS 

CONTRACT 

COUPON 

DEBENTURE 

DERBY 

DUNDEE 

FABRIC 

GOVERNMENT 

HICKORY 

INDENTURE 


JAPAN 

MAGNA  CHARTA 

NORMAN 

OLD  HEMPSTEAD 

PERSIAN 

QUALITY 

REVENUE 

RIVAL 

ROMAN 

SECURITY  TRUST 
STANDARD 
UNIVERSAL 
And  Nine  Others 


THE  AMERICAN 

HORNET 

NATIONAL 


PURE  LINEN  STOCK 
THE  CENTURY 
And  Twenty-five  Others 


EAGLE  A”  LEDGERS 


ARCHIVE 
BANKERS 
BANK  RECORD 
BRUNSWICK  LINEN 
CAPITOL 
COLUMBIAN 
GOVERNMENT  RECORD 
LEGAL  LINEN 


MERCHANTS  LINEN 
MILAN  LINEN 
OLYMPIA 
PARCHMENT 
RUSSIAN  LINEN 
SERVIA 
TREASURY 
And  Seven  Others 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  CO. 


HOLYOKE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


TWENTY-NINE  MILLS 


from  MISSOURI 


€ff  When  we  showed  the  manager  of  a  large  print¬ 
ing-plant  that  already  included  several  older  New 
Era  Presses,  a  sample  of  the  splendid  distribution 
obtained  on  the  new  presses,  he  said,  “I’m  from 
Missouri  and  you  will  have  to  show  me  the 
press  actually  doing  that  job  before  I  will 
believe  you  can  do  such  good  work  on  your 
machine.”  We  did  show  him,  and  as  a 
result  he  ordered  a  new  press. 


•H  The  New  Era  is  a  high-speed  flat-bed  and 
platen  press  built  in  sections.  Assembled  to 
print  as  many  colors  as  desired  on  one  or  both 
sides  of  paper  ;  also  slit,  punch,  perforate,  cut, 
score,  reinforce  and  eyelet  tags,  fold,  etc.,  all 
in  one  passage  through  the  press.  Suitable 
for  long  or  short  runs. 


,  ET  US  SHOW  THE  NEW  ERA  PRESS  can  do  for 


YOU  WHAT 


YOU 


y  THE  REGINA  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Specialties 

217  Marbridge  Building,  47  West  34th  Street 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  HEART  OF  THE  ELECTROTYPING 
PLANT  IS  THE  GENERATOR 


Rapid 

Depositing 

Self 

Exciting 

Or 

Separately 

Excited 


High 

Commercial 

And 

Electrical 

Efficiency 

Low 

Temperature 

Rise 


Motor  Generator  Sets,  Belt  Driven  Generators,  Depositing 
Tanks,  Copper  or  Nickel  Elliptic  Anodes 


BUY  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURER 


The  Hanson  &  Van  Winkle  Company 

NEWARK,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A.  BRANCHES:  Chicago.  III.;  New  York  City:  Toronto,  Ont. 

Bring  your  depositing  troubles  to  us;  we  will  gladly  advise  you. 
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Consider 

the  Paper  Cutter 
Knife 


The  paper  cutter  knife  is  a  heavy 
blade  of  steel  with  an  edge  that 
should  be  sharp.  Either  it  will  cut 
paper  stock  as  it  should  be  cut — 
without  feathering,  without  waste 
— or  it  can  spoil  stock  and  slash 
profits. 


The  Carborundum 
Machine  Knife  Stones 


will  keep  the  paper  cutter  knife  always 
keen,  smooth-cutting,  as  it  should  be. 
Three  or  four  strokes  of  the  stone  and 
the  edge  is  there.  The  little  stone  post¬ 
pones  the  need  of  grinding. 

Made  in  two  shapes,  round  and  square 
From  your  hardware  dealer  or  direct,  $1 .50 


The  Carborundum 
Company 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Are  You  Alive 

To  the  great  saving  that  you  will  effect  through 
the  use  of  the 

“IdeaEGuaranteed 
Non -Curling 
Gummed  Paper 


GUARANTEED 
FLAT^^  m  FLAT 

GUMMED  PAPER 


Appears 
Only  on 
"IDEAL" 


Our  gummed  paper  is  made  for  all  climates  and  build¬ 
ing  temperatures.  Can  be  handled  in  wet  as  well  as  dry 
weather.  Made  in  various  colors  and  weights. 

A  sample-book  shoewing  the  complete  line  mailed  on  request. 

Ideal  Coated  Paper  Co. 

BROOKFIELD,  MASS. 

New  York:  150  Nassau  St.  Chicago:  452  Monadnock  Bldg. 


What  Do  You  Think  of  the 

“Krause”Automatic  Gold  Leaf 
Stamping  Press? 


Write  for  Samples  and  Particulars 

H.  HINZE  MACHINERY  CoT  T^'  New  York 
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43x56  In.  Adjustable 
Rotary  Press 


MINIMUM  SHEET  26  x  34  INCHES 
Cuts  Anything  Between 


GIBBS-BROWER  CO.,  Agents 


KIDDER  PRESS  CO  •  9  Main  Office  and  Works,  Dover,  N.  H. 


GOLDING  MACHINERY 

Most  progressive  printers  are  satisfied  with  the  durability,  productive  and  profit-earning  ability  of 
Golding  Jobbers  and  Golding  Paper  Cutters,  but  as  we  have  discovered  some  new  features  that  mean  decided 
improvements  in  these  machines,  it  is  simply  a  free  gratis  offering  of  greater  durability,  economy  and 
efficiency  that  should  be  taken  by  all  printers. 

GOLDING  JOBBER 

with  Automatic  Brayer  Fountain,  Duplex  Distributor,  Eccentric  Throw-off,  Steam  Fixtures  with  Automatic  Belt  Shifter  and  Quick 
Stop  Brake  or  direct  electric  fixtures  with  belt  friction  drive  and  automatic  stop  and  release. 

SOME  1913  IMPROVEMENTS 

Noiseless,  Adjustable  Disk  Movement,  Positive  Locking  Chase  Clamp,  added  general  strength,  improved  grippers,  increased 
roller  movement  to  Duplex  and  Vibrating  Rider  with  automatic  release. 

GREAT  STRENGTH  —  INK  DISTRIBUTION  EXTRAORDINARY— SPEED 

The  1913  Model  Golding  Jobber  stands  head  and  shoulders  above  all  previous  models. 

GOLDING  PAPER  CUTTERS 

Sizes  26,  30,  34  and  36  inches.  Hand  Lever,  Hand  Wheel,  Power  and  Auto  Clamp. 

We  are  offering  a  1913  model  which  has  already  been  thoroughly  tried  out  in  many  print-shops,  and  its  exclusive  features  make  it 
stand  out  above  all  others. 

Double  Shear  Knife,  Roller  Bearing,  Adjustable  Interlocking  Positive  Back  Gage,  Safety  Starting  Lever,  Box  Base,  Graduated  Bed, 
rigid,  accurate,  simple,  fast,  and  convenient  to  operate. 

ADDITIONAL  PRODUCTS 

The  Pearl  Press,  Official  Hand  Press,  Golding  Embosser,  Pearl  Lever  Cutter,  Card  Cutters,  Bench  Shears,  Rule  Miterers,  Curvers 
and  Cutters,  Tableting  Press,  Benzin  Cans,  Composing-sticks. 

Send  Out  a  Line  for  Catalogs 

GOLDING  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

FRANKLIN,  MASS. 
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THE  CHAMBERS 

Paper  Folding  Machines 


No.  440  Drop-Roll  Jobber  has  range  from  35x48  to  14x21  inches. 

Delivers  five  different  styles  of  fold.  Has  gear-driven  head  perforators. 
Equipped  with  combing-wheel  automatic  feeder  or  with  hand-feed  table. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO. 

Fifty-second  and  Media  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chicago  Office:  549  West  Washington  Boulevard 

MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Canadian  Agents,  7.  Jordan  Street,  Toronto. 


The  Robert  Dick  Mailer 


h<S  VmP  L  1 


ICITY  -  DURABILITY 


Rev.  Robert  bTek  Estateri1”,,IiiJN“cprYroS,'i 


Eagle  Printing  Ink  Co. 

24  CLIFF  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

BLACKSTONE  BLACK 

NON-OFFSETTING 

ing  Half-Tone  Black  made 
Try  It  and  Be  Convinced 


CHICAGO  DETROIT 

705  S.  Dearborn  Street  17  Park  Place 
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Paper  Knives 

are  just  enough  better  to  warrant  inquiry 
if  you  do  not  already  know  about  them. 


“New  Process’’  quality.  New  package. 

“ COES ”  warrant  (that’s  different)  better  service  and 

No  Price  Advance ! 

In  other  words,  our  customers  get  the  benefit  of  all 
improvements  at  no  cost  to  them. 

LORING  COES  &  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPARTMENT  COES  WRENCH  CO. 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

New  York  Office  -  W.  E.  ROBBINS,  29  Murray  St. 

Phone,  6866  Barclay 

TORONTO  TYPE  FOUNDRY  COMPANY, Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Calgary  and  Regina 
Sole  Agents  for  Canada 

COES  RECORDS 


First  lo  use  Micrometer  in  Knife  work . 1890 

First  to  absolutely  refuse  to  join  the  Trust . 1893 

First  to  use  special  steels  for  paper  work . 1894 

First  to  use  a  special  package . 1901 

First  to  print  and  sell  by  a  “printed  in  figures”  Price-list . 1904 

First  to  make  first-class  Knives,  any  kind . since  1830 


COES  is  Always  Best ! 
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In  Any  Cost  System 

where  the  hourly  charge  for  service  includes  machine 
time  and  expense  as  well  as  labor,  errors  in  time 
records  make  a  serious  difference  in  the  results. 

Calculagraph  Records 

of  Elapsed  Time  are  the  only  safe  time  records  to  use,  and 
they  will  fit  any  cost  system.  They  are  also  best  for  pay-rolls. 
Impossible  for  the  C-'--' - - - ' 


CALCULAGRAPH  COMPANY 

1460  Jewelers  Building,  New  York  City 


The  Ries  Knife  Sharpener 

Will  keep  your  cutter  knives 
sharp  all  the  time. 

Ask  your 
Jobber 
about  it. 

Manufactured  by 

SACKSTEDER  BROS.,  Tiffin,  Ohio 

For  Sale  by  All  the  Leading  Jobbers 


Talbot’s  Composition  Truck  Rollers 


A  Change  in  the  Character 

of  our  equipment  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  sell  the  following  machines. 
These  machines  are  modern  and  in  first-class  condition.  They  can  be  seen 
at  our  plant,  15th  and  Pine  Streets,  Saint  Louis. 


Singer  Sewing  Machines. 

Anderson  Chopper  Folding  Machines. 
Brown  and  Dexter  Folding  Machines. 
Seybold  Cutters  and  Trimmers. 

Latham  Automatic  Numbering  Machines. 
Roth  Embossing  Press  with  attachments. 
Sanborn  Power  Smashing  and  Embossing 
Machines. 


Miehle  Presses. 

New  Jersey  Stitchers. 

Peerless  Perforating  Machines. 

Fuchs  &  Lang  Bronzing  and  Pebbling 
Machines. 

Ward  &  McLean  Punching  and  Stringing 
Machines. 

Chandler  &  Price  Jobbers. 

Rosback  Punching  Machines. 

Complete  Monotype  Equipment  with  job  attachment. 

Motors  for  all  machines  will  be  sold  with  same,  or  separately. 

Greeley  Printery  of  Saint  Louis 


IT’S  TO  YOUR 
ADVANTAGE 

To  first  investigate 
this  Stitcher  before 
you  buy  any  other. 

The  Acme 
Binder  No.  6 


The  Acme  Staple 
Machine  Co. ,  Ltd, 


A  Card  for  Progressive 
Printers 


Peerless  Patent  Book  Form  Cards 


a  the  book  or  tab. 

Send  to-day.  Ask  for  our  suggestion  how  to  use  them 
as  the  best  trade-builder  progressive  printers  can  find 

The  John  B.  Wiggins  Company 

Established  1857 

Engravers,  Plate  Printers,  Die  Embossers 

52-54  East  Adams  Street  Chicago,  Ill. 


Diamond  Power  Cutters “df 


THE  DIAMOND  POWER  CUTTER  represents  abso¬ 
lutely  the  very  highest  stock-cutting  efficiency. 
It  is  operated  by  a  worm  gear,  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  drive  known.  This  gear  runs  in  oil  and  is 
practically  everlasting.  The  clutch  is  of  the  latest 
approved  friction  type.  It  grips  the  drive-wheel 
instantly  and  powerfully,  driving  the  knife 
at  a  speed  of  twenty-four  cuts  per  minute 
without  strain  or  jar. 


Other  prominent  features  are :  Center  bed  supports, 
steel  tape  scale  back  gauge  indicator,  quick -acting  back 
gauge  screw,  easily  squared  adjustable  split  back  gauge, 
and  many  other  time  and  labor  saving  conveniences. 
Simple,  efficient  adjustments  for  taking  up  wear  insure 
permanent  accuracy.  Every  danger  point  safeguarded. 
Two  sizes,  30  and  32  inch.  Write  for  circular. 


®The  Challenge  Machinery 

fnmn'inu  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 

company,  Chicago  Salesroom,  1,4  South  Wells  St. 


WARREN  STANDARDS  ARE  CARRIED  BY 


Consult 

“The  Paper  Buyer’s  Guide” 


when  you  want  a  stock  that  is  sure  to  satisfy 
your  customer  on  any  particular  booklet/ 


It  will  save  you  time  and  mental 
effort  trying  to  decide  that;  trouble¬ 
some  question,  “What  stock?” 

Follow  its  suggestions  and  you 
will  not  run  the  risk  of  making  a 
mistake  on  the  very  foundation  of 
a  booklet — the  paper.  The 

TSarren  Standard 

Book  Papers 

shown  in  this  Guide  are  the  best  and  safest  to  use  for  the  purposes 
suggested.  Cameo  Paper,  for  example,  cannot  be  excelled  for  the 
high-grade  booklets.  The  Guide  shows  the  wonderful  duo-tone  and 
photographic  effects  on  Cameo.  Type  gains  in  legibility  and  dignity 
on  its  soft,  velvety  surface. 

Send  for  “The  Paper  Buyer’s  Guide” 

because  you  really  need  it  no  matter  how  experienced  you  may  be  in  paper  selec¬ 
tion.  Free  to  managers  who  request  it  on  their  business  letterhead. 

S.  D.  WARREN  &  CO.,  160  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Manufacturers  of  the  best  in  staple  lines  of  coated  and  uncoated  Book  Papers 


Co.  Portland,  Me.  -  -  C.  M.  Rice  Paper  Co. 

Constant  excellence  of  product  is 
the  highest  type  of  competition 
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“U.  P.  M.”  THE  TRADE-MARK  OF  QUALITY 


One  of  the  sources  through  which  an  invisible 
income  is  added  to  the  resources  of  a  well  man¬ 
aged  printing-plant  is  that  of  a  really  effective 
method  of  eliminating  electricity  from  paper 
stock.  The 


Chapman  Electric 
Neutralizer 


The  INVISIBLE  INCOME 


has  proved  to  be  such  a  method.  It  reduces  spoilage,  increases  output,  improves  quality. 
It  refreshes  the  atmosphere  and  cheers  the  foreman. 


WE  ALSO  OFFER  THE 


WE  ALSO  OFFER  THE 


U.  P.  M.  VACUUM 
BRONZER 


U.  P.  M.  AUTOMATIC 
CONTINUOUS  PILE  FEEDER 


Not  the  cheapest 


buy,  but  the  cheapest  to  pay  for 


Not 


feeder 


be  fussed  with,  but  one  to  be  used 


SOLE  SELLING  AGENTS 

UNITED  PRINTING  MACHINERY  GO. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Boston  116  East  13th  Street,  New  York 

Agent  WILLIAMS- LLOYD  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  638  Federal  Street,  Chicago 


The  Juengst 

Gatherer- Stitcher- Coverer 

WILL  do  five  operations,  namely,  gather,  collate, 
jog,  stitch  and  cover,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  thus 
saving  floor  space  and  labor. 

The  number  of  operators  necessary  to  produce 
3,000  books  per  hour,  of  ten  sections,  would  be  five. 

Also 

Juengst  Gatherer- Wireless  Binder 

WHICH  does  four  operations  at  one  time, 
namely,  gather,  collate,  jog  and  wireless  bind,  pro¬ 
ducing  3,000  books  per  hour,  which  lay  flat  when 
open,  with  five  operators. 

GEO.  JUENGST  &  SONS,  Croton  Falls,  New  York 


1-3 
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AN  ECHO  FROM  THE 
TOLEDO  CONVENTION 

Our  showing  of  steel  equipments  at  the  Toledo  Exposition  was  an 
exemplification  of  the  superior  quality  of  the  Hamilton  product. 


THE  HAMILTON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factories,  TWO  RIVERS,  WIS.  Eastern  Office  and  Warehouse,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


HAMILTON  EQUIPMENTS  ARE  SOLD  BY  ALL  PROMI¬ 
NENT  TYPEFOUNDERS  AND  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


A  VALUABLE  LINE  GAUGE,  graduated  by  picas  and  nonpareils,  mailed  free  to  every  inquiring  printer. 


Public  announcement  of  these  installations 
will  be  made  in  a  later  advertisement.  This  will 
add  five  new  members  to  the  family  of  more 
than  80,000  satisfied  users  of  Hamilton  goods. 

All  the  experience  required  in  building  these 
80,000  equipments  will  enter  into  these  new 
outfits  coming  from  the  Hamilton  shops. 

We  have  the  equipment  for  building  the  goods 
right.  We  know  the  printers’  requirements.  We 
have  the  facilities  necessary  in  giving  prompt 
service.  We  keep  our  promises  as  to  quality  of 
product  and  time  of  delivery. 

Every  new  user  of  Hamilton  goods  in  pressed 
steel  or  wood  construction  is  a  booster  for  the 
Hamilton  product.  We  can  not  afford  the  ques¬ 
tionable  luxury  of  dissatisfied  customers. 

Hamilton’s  composing-room  equipments  in 
wood  and  steel  construction  are  sold  by  promi¬ 
nent  typefounders  and  dealers  everywhere. 

Ask  your  supply  man  for  information  or  write 
us  direct  and  we  will  send  the  supply  man  and 
the  efficiency  engineer  to  you. 


Our  Customers  Are  Our  Best  Salesmen 


In  originality  and  beauty  of  design, 
stability  of  construction,  economical 
arrangement  of  working  materials,  com¬ 
pactness  and  superior  finish  the  general 
verdict  as  expressed  by  visiting  printers 
seemed  to  be  unanimous  that  there  was 
little  chance  for  improvement. 

We  feel  that  we  have  no  excuses 
to  offer.  We  are  satisfied  in  LET¬ 
TING  THE  GOODS  SPEAK  FOR 
THEMSELVES,  as  we  flatter  our¬ 
selves  was  the  case  at  Toledo.  The 
verdict  seemed  to  be  that  the 
Hamilton  line  of  steel  equipments  is 
without  a  competitor,  quality  con¬ 
sidered,  and  we  will  try  and  main¬ 
tain  that  position. 

Five  new  equipments  are  now 
under  construction  in  the  Hamilton 
shops.  These  goods  will  be  installed 
in  the  composing-rooms  of  five  lead¬ 
ing  newspaper  plants  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 
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ALTERNATING  CURRENT 

PRINTING-PRESS 


MOTORS 


s  a  guarantee  of  successful  operation 

Send  for  Pamphlet  No.  24S4 

Sprague  ESectric  Works 

Of  General  Electric  Company 
Main  office:  527  W.  34th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Branch  offices  in  principal  cities 


THE  MODERN  DIE 
AND  PLATE  PRESS 


When  the  Printer  Needs  a  New  Press, 

What  Does  He  Do? 

If  he  is  a  shrewd,  careful  buyer,  having  a  care  for  the  future,  he 
will  investigate  and  test  all  competing  presses  before  making  his 
purchase,  and  this  is  where 


makes  good :  simply  because  it  answers  the  call  of 
the  present-day  demand,  and  discriminating 
buyers  when  closely  comparing  and  investigating 
can  readily  see  the  leadership  claimed  for  this  justly 
popular  die  and  plate  press. 


Some  Special  Points  for  You  to 
Think  About: 

It  inks,  wipes,  polishes  and  prints  at  one  operation  from 
a  die  or  plate  5x9  inches,  at  the  speed  of  1,500  impressions 
per  hour. 

Will  emboss  center  of  a  sheet  18  x  27  inches. 

We  manufacture  two  smaller  sizes  of  press,  also  hand¬ 
stamping  and  copperplate  presses. 


Modern  Die  &  Plate  Press  Manufacturing  Co.,  Belleville,  Ill. 


New  York  Office:  Morton  Building,  116  Nassau  Street 
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T^VERY  printer  knows  that  the  three  essentials  which  go 
to  make  good  printing  are:  Register,  Impression  and 
Distribution. 

When  you  buy  ^otlgman,  you  buy  perfect  Register,  an 
Impression  that  has  absolutely  no  give,  and  a  Distribution 
which  is  unequaled  by  any  other  make. 

Add  to  this  unlimited  speed  and  a  maximum  of  conve¬ 
nience  and  ease  of  running,  and  you  have  the  acme  of  perfec¬ 
tion  in  Two-Revolution  Presses. 

We  back  up  our  statements.  Watch  this  ad. 

Next  time  — remarks  on  Register. 


The  Huber-Hodgman  Printing  Press  Co. 


"Represented  direct  by 
H.  W.  THORNTON,  Chicago,  Illinois 
P.  LAWRENCE  P.  M.  CO.,  LTD.,  London,  England 
DR.  OTTO  C.  STRECKER,  Darmstadt,  Germany 
S.  COOKE  PROPRIETARY,  LTD.,  Melbourne,  Australia 


Metropolitan  Life  Building 

Factory:  Taunton,  Mass.  NEW  YORK 


QUICK-ACTING  — THAT’S  THE  KEY-NOTE 


No  matter  what  operation  is  required  —  from  key  mor¬ 
tising  to  planing  cuts  type-high — your  printers  get 
speedy,  accurate  results.  Quick-acting  gauges.  Quick¬ 
acting  vises.  Quick-acting  cutting  tools. 

That’s  the  Miller  H 

s-  Plane 

The  only  Accurate  Type-high  Planer  lor  the  Printer  Type- 

Will  plane  ordinary  sized  cuts  five  per  minute  High 

EASY  TO  OPERATE.  EASY  TO  BUY.  EASY  TO  PAY  FOR. 

Order  through  your  dealer  Miller  Saw-Trimmer  Co.,  Pittsburgh'.’ pa. 


MASTER  PRINTERS 

For  Illustration  Printing  Install 

The  Mechanical  Chalk 
Relief  Overlay  Process 

and  Progress 

All  other  overlay  methods  are  antiquated  and  by  far  inferior. 
Our  licensees  discarded  such. 

For  samples  of  the  only  perfect  overlay  address: 

WATZELHAN  &  SPEYER 

183  William  Street,  New  York 


JAMES  WHITE  PAPER  CO. 


BOOK  AND  COVER  PAPERS 

219  W.  MONROE  STREET  CHICAGO  ' 


Why  Not  Buy  the  Best  and 
Save  the  After  Troubles 

cA  Tatum  Power  Paper  Punch 
Fitted  With  Direct  Connected  CMotor 
for  $180.00 

CfJ  Tatum  Paper  Punching  Machines  are  too  well 
known  to  need  description. 

€ff  Unusual  strength  of  construction,  combined  with 
accuracy  of  workmanship,  makes  possible  a  great 
variety  of  work  which  may  be  accomplished  by 
their  use. 

•I  We  can  show  you  wonderful  results  accom¬ 
plished  with  our  special  combination  or  gang 
punches,  made  for  every  conceivable  purpose. 

Further  information  and  complete  catalogue  on  request 

54  YEARS  OF  KNOWING  HOW 


THE  SAM’L  C.  TATUM  CO. 


Makers  of  “  The  Line  of  True  Merit” 
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Page  Showing  Use  of 
Automatic  Spacers 

This  illustration  shows  the  use  of 
the  Automatic  spacers  on  the  galley 
by  the  compositor  at  his  case. 
Wherever  blank  space  is  required 
on  a  job,  the  compositor  uses  two 
Automatic  spacers  of  the  required 
number  of  ems,  leaving  only  one 
lead  on  each  side  of  the  type-set 
lines,  instead  of  filling  the  space 
with  foundry- bought  material. 
These  spacers  indicate  to  the  Justi- 
fier  operator  the  blank  space  to  be 
filled  with  metal.  Before  pouring 
the  metal  always  insert  the  brass 
liners,  to  hold  type -set  matter  per¬ 
fectly  straight. 

Automatic  Justification 


Trade  Paper  Ad. 
Page 

Justification  Finished 

‘This  shows  an  advertising  page  from 
a  trade  paper  that  has  been  justified 
on  the  machine  and  is  ready  to  be 
locked  up  for  press  or  electrotype 
foundry.  The  white  spaces  show  the 
metal  spacing  between  the  type  and 
the  rule  around  the  page.  In  justi¬ 
fying  work  of  this  kind  the  com¬ 
positor  should  decide  whether  the 
page  should  be  placed  into  the 
machine  and  the  spaces  filled  with 
hot  metal  or  individual  metal  pieces 
cast  to  size  needed  and  set  in  by  him 
on  galley.  Either  way  is  practical. 


Jl/fr  T*-ri/yitP-r  •  ^ou  can  SAVE  a  lot  of  money  in  your  composing-room  by  installing  this  system.  You  are  LOSING  a 
lvlr  .  1  r  / .  Her  .  J0t  0f  money  everv  day  y0U  neglect  it.  Put  it  in  AT  ONCE  —  if  it  does  not  do  all  we  claim  for  it,  we 
will  take  it  out  and  pay  all  your  expense,  so  that  the  TRIAL  WON’T  COST  YOU  A  CENT. 

REMEMBER  you  are  not  simply  putting  in  a  machine,  you  are  installing  an  EFFICIENCY  SYSTEM  in  your  composing-room 
that  will  cut  your  pay-rolls  and  material  bills  immediately,  and  do  it  every  working  day  in  the  year. 

AUTOMATIC  JUSTIFIER  CO.,  Hammond,  Ind. 

Chicago  Sales  and  Demonstration  Office,  Marquette  Building 
FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS  IN  PRINTERS’  SUPPLIES 
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“  Until  type  founders  make  type  of  steel,  depreciation 
on  foundry  type  is  a  needless  waste  of  real  money  ” 

To  all  Buyers  of  Printing 
&  Sellers  of  Composition 

Why  we  advertise  the  advantage  of  machine-set  Mono¬ 
type  composition  or  hand-set  Monotype  type: 


Because  foundry  type  once 
used  is  old  type  and  old 
type  is  not  as  good  as  new 
Monotype  type — which  is 
new  for  every  job. 

Because  the  correction  of 
matter  set  in  foundry  type 
includes  the  waste  of  com¬ 
positors3  time  and  your 
money  changing  bad  let¬ 
ters  f  or  good  letters.  When 
Monotype  matter  goes  to’ 
press  it’s  all  new  type. 

Because  the  cost  of  compo¬ 
sition  in  foundry  type  does 
not  end  with  the  compos¬ 
itor  but  with  the  pressman, 


who  shares  with  the  com¬ 
positor  the  labor  of  chang¬ 
ing  bad  letters  for  good  ' 
letters. 

Because  the  use  of  foundry 
type  means  more  make- 
ready  on  press.  Monotype 
type  saves  make-ready  be¬ 
cause  every  type  is  new 
and  accurate  in  height-to- 
paper. 

Because  more  than  half  of 
the  high-grade  catalogues 
and  over  90  per  cent,  of 
the  best  books  and  maga¬ 
zines  printed  in  the  United 
States  are  Monotype  set. 


The  proof  of  Monotype  quality  shows  in  the 
cost  sheet  of  every  Monotype  printer. 

The  Monotype  sets  type  in  justified  lines  5  pt. 
to  18  pt.  and  casts  type  for  the  cases  5  pt.  to  36 
pt.  Over  1075  faces  to  choose  from. 


Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Company 
Philadelphia 


New  York, 
World  Building 


Boston, 

Wentworth  Building 
Toronto,  Lumsden  Building 

Cuba,  the  ^Jest  Indies  and  Mexico,  A.  T.  L.  Nussa,  Teniente  Rey  No.  55,  Havana 
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The 

Premium^ 


A  Daily  Help  to  Better  Work 
in  the  Big  or  Little  Print-Shop 

BRADLEY 
CARD  CUTTERS 

For  Trimming  Proofs  — 

Show  your  customer  proof  or; 
a  sheet  the  size  of  the  finished 
work.  It  shows  him  just  how 
the  job  will  look  and  hastens 
his  O.  K.  A  Bradley  Cutter 
trims  proof  to  size  quickly  and 
accurately. 

For  Cutting  Cards— 

Small  orders  for  cards  are  cut 
quickly  and  economically  on  a 
Bradley  Cutter  with  adjust¬ 
able  gauge  which  guarantees 
accuracy. 

All  the  Work 

of  the  Big  Scissors  — 
can  be  done  with  a  BRADLEY 
CUTTER  quicker  and  better 
than  in  the  old  way. 

You  can  buy  a  Bradley  Cutter 
for  Ten  Dollars  — 
as  pictured  above  — “The 
Premium”  —  with  adjustable 
gauge.  It  will  save  time  and 
labor  in  any  print-shop  and  pay 
for  itself  fifty-two  times  a  year. 
Ask  Your  Dealer — 
for  circulars  and  prices  on 
other  styles  and  sizes — from 
$10.00  to  $30.00. 

Milton  Bradley  Company 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 
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The  MonrfcorSystem 

of  Automatic  Press  Control 


‘dust  Pfess  a  Button 

The  Monitor  System  places  at  the 
finger  ends  of  the  operator  complete 
and  positive  control  of  every  move¬ 
ment  required  of  the  machine.  It  starts, 
stops,  reverses,  accelerates,  decelerates, 
or  may  be  limited  to  merely  starting 
and  stopping  features  with  a  safety  or 
locking  position. 

It  prevents  accidents,  saves  the  time 
of  the  man  on  the  job  and  enables  him 
to  work  faster  with  better  results. 

Its  installation  is  simple  and  costs 
but  little  more  than  the  old-fashioned, 
time-consuming,  hand-controlled 
rheostat. 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  21 

MonitorControllerCompany 

III  South  Gay  Street.  Baltimore 

NEW  YORK.  30  Church  St.  CHICAGO,  1045  Old  Colony  Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA.  804  Penn  Sq.  Bldg.  BOSTON.  141  Milk  St. 

214° 

— 
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THE  HARRIS  ROMAN  SERIES 

Showing  the  New  Sizes  (24  to  72  Point  inclusive)  which  Have  Been  Added  Since  it  was  First  Introduced 


WHATEVER  YOU  DO,  WORKMAN,  SEE  THAT  IT  IS  DONE  WELL 
Take  heart,  all  who  toil  1  all  youths  in  humble  situations,  all  in  adverse 
circumstances.  If  it  be  but  to  drive  the  plow,  strive  to  do  well ;  if 
only  to  cut  bolts,  make  good  ones  ;  or  to  blow  the  bellows,  keep  the 
iron  hot.  It  is  attention  to  business  that  lifts  the  feet  higher  up  on  the 
ladder.  Employ  thy  time  well,  if  thou  meanest  to  gain  leisure.  123456 


A  GOOD  WORKMAN  IS,  USUALLY,  A  GOOD  CITIZEN 
A  Job  slighted,  because  it  is  apparently  unimportant,  leads 
to  habitual  neglect,  so  that  men  degenerate,  insensibly,  into 
bad  workmen.  Training  the  hand  and  the  eye  to  do  work 
well,  leads  individuals  to  form  correct  habits  in  other  123456 

8  Point  Font  $2  25  22  A  $t  05  43  a  $1  20 

STOOD  THOUSANDS  OF  DEGREES  OF  HEAT 
A  severe  test  of  fireproof  construction  was  made 
some  time  ago  on  a  sky-scraper,  sixteen  stories 
high.  The  architects  were  directed  to  123456789 

9  Point  Font  $2  50  22  A  $1  20  44  a  $1  30 

HUNDRED  ENTRY  BLANKS  FURNISHED 
Athletic  events  arranged  to  take  place  at  the 
Picnic  given  by  the  Broad  Street  Church  next 
Wednesday,  September  the  Fourth  1234567890 

10  Point  Font  $2  50  20  A  $1  15  40  a  SI  35 

ELEMENTS  CREATE  GREAT  DAMAGE 
Fierce  wind  and  rain  storm  devastated  the 
country  for  miles  about;  houses  unroofed 
and  many  trees  uprooted  last  night  123456 

12  Point  Font  $2  75  17  A  $1  30  35  a  SI  45  . 

RUSHING  TOWARD  THE  BEACH 
Ocean  breezes  are  a  delight  after  a 
torrid  day  in  the  crowded  city  12345 

14  Point  Font  $3  00  13  A  $1  40  28  a  Si  60 

ADMIRE  STYLISH  WOMEN 
Handsome  gowns  displayed  at 
the  Ortone  Horse  Show  123456 

18  Point  Font  $3  25  10  A  $1  55  21  a  SI  70 

MONSTER  CAPTURED 
Giant  Quadruped  in  Toils 

REAPS  HARVEST 
Farmer  is  Delighted 


CLOUDS  ARE  MOVING 
Thunder  Storms  Brewing 

GARDENS  BLOOM 
Nature’s  Gala  Attire 

36  Point  Font  S5  00  4  A  $2  60  7  a  $2  40 

WILD  BEASTS 
Animals  Chained 

42  Point  Font  $6  25  4  A  $3  25  7  a  S3  00 

FRUIT  SOLD 
Choice  Basket 

48  Point  Font  $7  50  3  A  S3  90  6  a  $3  60 

Bands  Hired 

60  Point  Font  $9  60  3  A  S6  00  4  a  $3  60 

POUNDS 

72  Point  Font  SI  1  35  ;  3  A  $7  00  4  a  $4  35 

Counted 


KEYSTONE  TYPE  FOUNDRY 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT  ATLANTA  KANSAS  CITY  SAN  FRANCISCO 


INTERTyPE 

VERSUS 

LINOTYPE 


second  patent  suit 
I  ^  brought  against  us  by  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company  shows  that  they 
still  think  they  can  bluff 
and  intimidate  the  printing  trade  as  in 
the  old  monopoly  days. 

Unable  to  meet  the  INTERTYPE 

successfully  on  the  basis  of  merit,  and  unwilling  to  meet  our  prices,  they  are 
attempting  to  frighten  printers  into  thinking  that  it  is  unsafe  to  buy  and  use 
our  machine. 

Their  first  suit  names  three  patents  which  they  claim  we  infringe.  The 
absolute  absurdity  of  this  claim  is  exposed  in  our  booklet,  “INTERTYPE 
versus  Linotype,”  a  copy  which  will  be  mailed  to  any  one  interested. 

This  suit  failing  to  deceive,  they  have  tried  another.  This  time  they  name 
twenty-five  separate  patents.  Their  purpose  in  naming  so  many  is  obviously 
to  prevent  our  exposing  the  absurdity  of  all  of  them  in  detail,  as  we  have  the 
three  named  in  their  first  suit.  Most  of  the  twenty -five  are  as  far-fetched 
and  irrelevant  as  the  first  three. 

This  second  patent  suit  is  merely  another  attempt  to  intimidate  prospective 
INTERTYPE  purchasers. 

Write  us  for  other  facts  about  the  present  composing-machine  situation. 

Every  INTERTYPE  purchaser  is  fully  protected  from  any  danger  of  suits 
for  patent  infringement. 


« INTERNATIONAL  « 

TXPKETTIN&MflCHINE® 


World  Building 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Rand-McNally  Building 
Chicago,  Ill. 


316  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans,  La. 


86  Third  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


iiality — Better  Prices 


Get  Your  Stock  Envelopes  in  Dust  Proof, 
Non-Soiling  Boxes  Direct  from  Factory 


Our  new  deep  lid  box  that 
keeps  out  dust  and  doesn’t  break 
is  a  decided  advantage.  The 
smooth,  gray  surface  shows  no 
dirt — that  means  a  lot.  Your 
wn  label  is  on  every  box  —looks 
business-like  — gets  business.  No  bands 
to  make  more  work;  actual  count  kept  by  extending 
flap  on  every  hundred.  Cuts  the  handling  cost  5c 
per  thousand.  On  regular  and  special  envelopes  we 


can  save  you  money  over  job¬ 
bers’  prices.  And  Sure-Sticks 
are  what  you  want,  higher  cut 
and  better  gummed — can’t 
open  up — hence  no  kicks. 

economy  ^envelope-making  from  sheets 

A  10-M  Trial  Order 

of  any  of  our  envelopes  at  CASE  PRICE. 


WESTERN  STATES  ENVELOPE  COMPANY, 


ENVELOPES  06  311  and  313  EAST  WATER  STREET 


Milwaukee 


HOOLE  MACHINE  & 
ENGRAVING  WORKS 

29-33  Prospect  Street  111  Washington  Street 

-BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. - 


“HOOLE” 

Paging 

and 

Numbering 

Machine 


Three  Styles — Foot,  Steam  and  Electric  Power. 
Fastest,  Simplest  and  Lightest  Running  Machine 
of  its  kind. 


End  Name,  Numbering,  Paging  and 
Bookbinders’  Machinery  and  Finishing 
Tools  of  all  kinds 


What  Are  Your  Power 
Requirements  ? 

Why  not  buy 
your  motors 
from  specialists 
and  get  free 
advice  on  the 
subject?  You 
will  get  better 
motors  —  lower 
prices  —  and  more  satisfactory  service 
by  doing  so. 

Motors  for  printing-presses  have  been 
our  specialty  for  21  years. 

Write  for  our  Printers’  Guide — you  •will  find 
it  indispensable.  Copy  free  to  any  printer. 

The  Triumph  Electric  Co. 

Cincinnati ,  Ohio 


BRANCHES 


ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


With  Cooper  Hewitt  Light  You  Can 
Operate  24  Hours  a  Day  at 
Daylight  Efficiency 

It  is  the  ideal  light  for  both  press  and  composing  room. 

Ask  the  manager  of  any  plant  using  Cooper  Hewitt  light  (and  it  is  used 
in  the  most  efficient  plants  in  the  country),  and  he  will  tell  you  why  he  would 
not  use  any  other  light.  To  prove  that  Cooper  Hewitt  light  is  the  best  light 
for  you,  we  will  loan  you  lamps  for  trial. 

Write  for  Bulletin  937  “  Better  than  Daylight.” 

Cooper  Hewitt  Electric  Company 

8th  and  Grand  Sts.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
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The  Franklin  Line 

Y0ALENDAR  on  ^Almanac 
PLATES  y6r  1914 

NOW  KBAIJO 


Sutf. 
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Catalogue  showing  the  complete 
line  and  prices  will  be  sent  on  request 


A 

£  T  2  3  4 

5  6  7  8  0  10'  11 

12  13  14  15  16  17  18 

19  20  21  22  23  24  25 

26  27  28  29  30  31  **■ 

The  Franklin  Company 

DESIGNERS  ♦  ENGRAVERS  ♦  ELECTROTYPERS 

720-734  South  Dearborn  Street  *  ♦  ♦  Chicago 
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Some  of  the  Reasons  Why 

Westinghouse  Motors 

For  Printing  Machinery 

Are  so  Economical  in  Operation 

These  motors  are  very  efficient,  which  means 
that  the  amount  of  current  consumed  by  them 
is  minimum. 

By  the  Westinghouse  method  of  speed  con¬ 
trol  all  running  speeds  can  be  obtained  with 
practically  no  waste  of  current  in  resistance. 

The  maintenance  expense  of  the  motors  is 
also  very  low.  They  need  very  little  attention 
and  rarely  require  repairs  or  renewal  of  parts. 
Since  their  useful  life  is  very  long,  the  cost  of 
depreciation  is  very  small. 

But  what  is  often  of  greater  importance, 
their  use  is  the  best  possible  insurance  against 
shut-downs  and  delays,  thus  reducing  over¬ 
head  expenses.  And  their  wide  speed  range 
permits  each  job  to  be  run  at  maximum  speed, 
so  that  the  time,  and  therefore  the  cost,  of 
press  work  is  minimum. 

T alien  together,  these  factors  mean  increased 
profits  for  the  user  of  these  motors. 

Full  Information  on  Request 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.Co. 

EAST  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Sales  Offices  in  45  American  Cities 


Hoge 
OOK 

(Patented  April,  19x1) 

AND 

UPRIGHTGRAIN 
SECTIONAL  BASE 


(Patented 

July, 

1912) 


THE  UPRIGHT  SYSTEM 

Write  for  special  introductory  prices 

Uprightgrain  Printing  Base  Go. 

709-711  South  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago,  III. 


Insurance  Companies  Now 
Recognize  Baled 
Paper  as  a 
Protection  from 
Fire 

This  assurance  in  itself 
is  a  big  item  to  the  Printer, 
Lithographer,  Engraver, 
and  Paper  Dealer  —  to  say 
nothing  of  the  good  profit 
to  be  realized  in  obtaining 
a  greater  price  for  your 
paper  when  baled. 

Schick’s  All  Steel 
Baling  Press 

keeps  your  establishment  clean,  requires  little 
space;  its  operation  is  simple  and  powerful,  and  is 
substantially  built.  Y ou  can  make  your  waste  paper 
pay  a  handsome  profit  and  this  machine  will  pay 
for  itself  in  a  short  time.  Send  for  our  proposition. 
Ask  us  to  send  you  our  Catalogue  “C" 

Davenport  Manufacturing  Co. 

Davenport,  Iowa 
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Over  Two  Million 
Samples  Weekly 


ROYAL  COLOR 
ELECTROTYPES 

ARE  results  on  your  Color  Printing  as  important  to  you 
.  as  they  are  to  The  Curtis  Publishing  Company?  Are  you  content 
with  less  than  the  Royal  Standard  of  excellence  — 100%  Perfect  Color  Electrotypes? 

And  would  the  Electrotypes  you  are  now  using  pass  the  scrutiny  of  the  Curtis  Pressrooms? 

What  a  satisfaction  it  would  be  for  you  to  know  that  you  are  not  suffering  a  constant  loss  through 
depreciation  in  the  process  of  Electrotyping. 

If  the  Curtis  publications  are  not  sufficient  proof  of  the  results  you  may  expect  on  your  own  colorwork, 
send  a  set  of  Color  Originals  to  the  Royal  Plant  to  be  duplicated  by  the  same  skilled  workmen  who  make  the 
Color  Electrotypes  from  which  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  Covers  are  printed. 

Read  the  Royal  Address  to  Your  Stenographer 

ROYAL  ELECTROTYPE  COMPANY 

616  SANSOM  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 
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AT  THE  TOLEDO  EXPOSITION  THE 

SWINK  TWO-REVOLUTION 


PRESS 

Duplicated  its  suc¬ 
cess  at  the  New 
York  Show.  The 
speed  and  the 
excellence  of  the 
work  produced 
attracted  every 
attending  printer 
to  its  money-mak¬ 
ing  possibilities. 


Sample  of  work  and  our  catalogue  will  be  sent  you  upon  request. 


THE  SWINK  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

General  Office  and  Factory:  DELPHOS,  OHIO 


Put  Your  Motor  Troubles 
Up  to  Us 


We  manufacture  motors  for  specific  purposes.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  submit  information  concerning 
kind,  size,  etc.,  of  press  or  other  special  printing 
machinery  and  we  will  submit  estimate  on  a  motor 
built  for  the  purpose. 


PEERLESS 

MOTOR 

SERVICE 


insures  uniform 
power  at  the 
least  cost.  When 
ready  to  install 
additional 
motors,  write  us. 
Let  us  prove  the 
merits  of  the 
PEERLESS 
motor  and  you 
will  use  no  other. 


On  ANY  POWER  PROBLEM  write  : 

The  Peerless  Electric  Co. 

Factory  and  General  Office:  Warren,  Ohio 
Sales  Agencies: 

CHICAGO.  1536  Monadnock  Bldg.  NEW  YORK,  43  West  27th  Street 

And  All  Principal  Cities 


LOWER  YOUR  INSURANCE 

Protect  Your  Plant  by  Using 

JUSTRITE  BENZINE  CAN 

The  can  with  a  metal  to  metal  NON-LEAKABLE  VALVE 


For  GASOLINE,  BEN¬ 
ZINE,  KEROSENE, 
TURPENTINE,  NAPH¬ 
THA,  ALCOHOL. 

Air-tight,  Fire-proof, 
Non-leakable,  and  simple 
and  practical  in  application. 
Special  Funnel  not  required 


Approved  by  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 


JUSTRITE 

Oily  Waste  Gan 

Opens  with  the  foot — closes  auto¬ 
matically,  absolutely  safe,  saves 

Both  cans  approved  and  bear 
the  Underwriters’  label. 

JustriteMfg.Co. 

VanBuren  and  Clinton  Streets 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


HERE  IS  THE  ANSWER 

“AUTOPRESS  SALES  FOR  AUGUST” 

{And  August  Is  the  Printer's  Dullest  Month ) 


W.  K.  Gresh  &  Sons, 

Previously  purchased,  one. 
Dillingham  Ptg.  Co., 

The  Autoprint  Co., 

Previously  purchased,  two. 
Berliner  Gram-o-phone  Co., 
London  Advertiser, 

Previously  purchased,  one. 

Jeno  Polgar, 

Via  SS.  Kroonland,  Aug.  23. 
Stettiner  Bros., 

Previously  purchased,  one. 

The  Fischer  Press, 

J.  Holt  Perry, 

Horton-Beimer  Press, 

Miss.  Valley  Label  &  Carton  Co., 
Frank  Printing  Co., 

Previously  purchased,  one. 

The  Citizen  Democrat, 

Allen  Printing  Co., 

The  Joyce  Press, 

J.  Huber, 

Via  SS.  La  Lorraine,  Aug.  21 . 
Wray  &  Ashley, 

Dominion  Press,  Ltd., 

Roberts  Bros.  Co.,  Inc., 

The  Ruby  Press, 

W.  S.  Roehrer, 

H.  Gintzler, 

Previously  purchased,  one. 


Norristown,  Penn., 

Bairdstown,  Cal., 
Louisville,  Ky., 

Montreal,  Can., 
London,  Canada, 

Zurich,  Switzerland, 
New  York  City, 

New  York  City, 
Attleboro,  Mass., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
St.  Louis,  Mo., 

San  Francisco,  Cal., 

Poplar  Bluff,  Mo., 
Clinton,  Iowa, 
Bridgeport,  Conn., 
Paris,  France, 

Springfield,  Mo., 
Montreal,  Canada, 
Lockport,  N.  Y., 
New  York  City, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y., 


One  Model  CC  ,  $2,750 

One  “  A,  1,750 

One  “  A,  1,750 

One  “  A+,  1,950 

One  “  CC  ,  2,750 

One  “  A,  1,750 

One  “  CC ,  2,750 

One  “  A,  1,750 

One  “  A,  1,750 

One  “  A,  1,750 

One  “  CC  ,  2,750 

One  “  CC  ,  2,750 

One  “  A,  1,750 

One  “  A,  1,750 

One  “  A,  1,750 

One  “  A,  1,750 

One  “  CC,  2,750 

One  “  A,  1,750 

One  “  A,  1,750 

One  “  A,  1,750 

One  “  A,  1,750 

One  “  CC  ,  2,750 


NOTE  THE  DUPLICATE  ORDERS 

No  DULL  TIMES  for  AUTOPRESS  Users 
No  DULL  TIMES  for  AUTOPRESS  Company 


MARE  YOUR  DECISION  R7o7 

BUY  AN  AUTOPRESS 


95  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO,  431  South  Dearborn  Street 
ST.  LOUIS,  313  Fullerton  Building 
BOSTON,  176  Federal  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  Phelan  Building 
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LATEST 

Balance  Feature 
Platen  Dwell 
Clutch  Drive 
Motor  Attachment 

( Unexcelled ) 


PROUTY 


Obtainable  Through  Any  Reliable  Dealer 

Manufactured  only  by 

Boston  Printing  Press 
&  Machinery  Go. 

Office  and  Factory 

EAST  BRIDGEWATER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


From  Month  to  Month, 


ilr 

CHAUNCEY  WING,  Mir.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


Printers  obtained  in  every  direction,  as  well  as  the  infi¬ 
nitely  greater  satisfaction  given  to  customers,  when  supplying 
labels  made  with 

NON-CURLING 
GUMMED  PAPER 


WAVERLY  PARK,  N.  J.  Established  in  England  1811 


Saves  Loading  and  Unloading 

Reduces  Handling  Expense 
to  the  Minimum 

Your  cost  of  handling  paper  stock — of  loading  and  unload¬ 
ing  in  receiving-room,  stockroom,  pressroom  and  shipping- 
room —  can  practically  be  cut  in  half  by  the  “National 
Chapman”  Elevating  Truck. 

It  enables  you  to  receive,  store  and  move  paper  stock  or 
finished  jobs  on  the  same  platform  from  start  to  finish.  Your 
men  run  the  truck  under  the  wooden  platform  on  which  the 
stock  is  received  and  stored  —  elevate  the  entire  load  by  press¬ 
ing  foot  lever  and  elevating  handle  —  move  and  redeposit  the 
load  by  the  same  simple  operation. 

Time  and  labor  are  saved,  damage  to  stock  (because  of  con¬ 
stant  rehandling)  is  avoided,  and  floor  space  saved.  One  truck 
can  serve  100  different  platforms, which  you  build  at  small  cost. 

National  Chapman”  Elevating  Truck 


The  only  elevating  truck  with  hydraulic  check  to 
check  descent  of  load.  Lowers  load  without  jar, 
bump  or  damage.  Easy  to  steer,  start  and  pull.  Has 
two  wheels  in  front,  giving  you  all  the  advantages  of 
a  four-wheel  truck.  All  bearings  are  roller  bearings. 


;  lor  Truck  Catalog  and 


or  number  of  pieces  far  more  rapidly  and  accurately  than  count- 
ing  by  hand  or  by  “schedule.”  If  interested,  ask  us  to  mail  you 
our  Counting:  Machine  Catalog. 


National  Scale  Co.,  12  Montgomery  St.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
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Loafing  on  the  Job 


may  be  the  fault  of  the  press¬ 
man,  but  it  is  more  often  the 
fault  of  the  press.  The  aver¬ 
age  pressman  is  usually  only  too  glad  to  utilize  all  the  aids  provided  by  the  press 
builder  in  order  to  turn  out  acceptable  work  in  a  reasonable  time.  When  you  have 
reason  to  complain  of  the  time  spent  in  make-ready  on  cylinder  presses,  do  not  jump 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  pressman’s  fault.  If  he  has  to  provide  substitutes  for 
labor-saving  attachments  and 
“favor”  his  press,  what  looks 
very  much  like  “sogering”  is 


Not  What  It  Seems 


1  1 

g 

r  IS  a  very  simple  thing  to  design  a  cylinder  press  if  the  pressman  is 
expected  to  make  up  all  deficiencies  in  the  machine.  It  is  a  much  more 
difficult  thing  to  design  and  build  an  efficient  cylinder  press  for  operation 
by  master  printers  and  pressmen  who  are  alive  to  all  the  attachments 
and  features  that  make  profitable  work  sure.  These  practical  people 
ntial  features  before  they  buy  and  are  the  ones  that  specify  and  use  4he 

w  Series  Cottrell 

look  for  esse 

Ne 

i  i 

DFTAII  *  ^ust  3  *ew  ^e3‘ 

- 1  lures  that  help  to  make 

the  Cottrell  the  most  efficient  press  on  the 
market  today — All  parts  requiring  adjust¬ 
ment  in  make-ready  are  simple  and 
within  easy  reach  of  the  pressman;  a 
simplified  convertible  delivery  which 
can  be  changed  from  fly  to  printed 
side  up  in  from  three  to  five  minutes ; 
a  power  back-up  controller  from  either 
side;  interchangeable  rollers;  six  vi¬ 
brating  rollers;  a  patent  register  con¬ 
trolling  device  and,  well,  there  are 
other  features  we  should  like  to  tell 
you  about.  Write,  and  we  will. 


Keystone  Type  Foundry 

GENERAL  SELLING  AGENTS 

Philadelphia  New  York  Chicago  Detroit  Atlanta  San  Francisco 


C.  B.  Cottrell  &  Sons  Co. 


Works:  25  Madison  Square,  North,  New  York 

Westerly,  R.  I.  343  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


KEYSTONE'S  NIAGARA  SERIES 


WHEN  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  HUMAN  EVENTS  IT  BECOMES  NECESSARY  FOR  ONE 
People  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another, 
and  to  assume,  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to 
which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature’s  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel 
them  to  the  separation.  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights;  that  among  these,  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  $1234567 

10  Point  Font  $2  50  22  A  $1  20  42  a  $1  30 

PRUDENCE  WILL  DICTATE  THAT  GOVERNMENTS 
Long  established,  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and 
transient  causes;  and,  accordingly,  all  experience  hath 
shown,  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer, 
while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  $1234567890 

14  Point  Font  $3  00  16  A  SI  40  30  a  $1  60 

THE  KINO  REFUSED  HIS  ASSENT  TO 
Laws  the  most  wholesome  and  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  public  good;  he  has  $789 


TO  SECURE  THESE  RIGHTS,  GOVERNMENTS  ARE  INSTITUTED 
Among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed;  that,  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destruc¬ 
tive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish 
it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such 
principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form  as  $1234567890 

12  Point  Font  $2  75  20  A  St  30  38  a  $1  45 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PRESENT  KINO  OF  GREAT 
Britian  is  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations, 
all  having  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of 
an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  States  $123456 

18  Point  Font  S3  25  1 1  A  Si  50  22  a  SI  75 

SOLDIERS  GAINED  LIBERTY 
Released  from  Enemy's  Camp 


STARS  AND  STRIPES 
Waving  Over  Battlefield 


BRAVE  FIGHTERS 
Surrounded  Enemy 


BRITISH  ROUTED  AT  TRENTON 

48  Point  Font  $6  50  3  A  $;!  2Q  6  a  $3  30 

Marching  by  Moonlight 

60  Point  Font  $8  75  3  A  $5  35  4  a  S3  40 

SENDING  ORDERS 


Officer  Promoted 


Philadelphia 
New  York 
Chicago 


KEYSTONE  TYPE  FOUNDRY 


Detroit 
Atlanta 
San  Francisco 


Where  Quantity 
Means  Quality 


SOME  FEW  PRINTERS  AND 
advertisers  have  expressed  wonder  as 
to  our  ability  to  improve  our  double¬ 
thick  stock,  while  at  the  same  time 
reducing  its  price,  as  announced  in  last 
month’s  Inland  Printer. 

It  is  simple  enough,  once  you  realize  the 
tremendous  significance  of  the  statement 
that  BUCKEYE  COVERS  are  the  largest 
selling  brand  of  cover-papers  in  the  world. 
In  some  lines  of  business  this  would 
mean  little,  but  in  the  paper  busi¬ 
ness  it  means  much.  In  no  other 
line  is  the  saving  due  to  quantity 
production  so  great. 

In  making  papers  for  which  there 
is  only  a  limited  sale,  a  mill  will 
often  run  enough  of  a  single  color 
and  weight  in  a  few  hours  to  last 
several  months.  Then  the  machine 
must  be  stopped  and  thoroughly 
cleaned  before  a  different  color 
can  be  made. 


UNDER  SUCH  CONDITIONS  A  PAPER 
machine  stands  idle  a  great  part  of  the  time  — 
but  the  expense  goes  on,  and  must  be  added 
to  the  cost  of  the  finished  paper. 

In  making  BUCKEYE  COVERS,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  often  requires  several  days  to 
make  enough  of  a  single  color  and  weight  to 
last  a  few  weeks.  Stops  are  infrequent.  Our 
machines  are  running  and  producing  paper 
practically  all  of  the  time.  It  is  this  manufac¬ 
turing  efficiency,  due  to  enormous  demand, 
that  has  enabled  us  to  make  cover 
aper  of  a  quality  that  no  other  mill 
as  ever  been  able  to  match,  at  any¬ 
where  near  the  price. 

Heretofore  our  double-thick  stock 
has  been  the  only  exception  to  this 
rule;  but  now  it,  too,  is  manufac¬ 
tured  by  an  improved  process  that 
the  increasing  demand  has  made 
possible,  and  it  is  therefore  sold, 
like  the  single  thick,  at  a  price  which 
gives  our  customers  a  substantial 
part  of  the  saving. 


New  prices  and  sample  sheets  can  be  obtained  of  dealers  in  all  principal  cities 

THE  BECKETT  PAPER  CO 


MAKERS  OF  GOOD  PAPER 
IN  HAMILTON,  OHIO,  SINCE  1848 

Have  you  written  for  your  copy  of  The  Direct  Advertising  Book  described  in  our  September  advertisement? 


BALTIMORE . Dobler  &  Mudge. 

BIRMINGHAM ....  The  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 

BOSTON . The  Arnold-Roberts  Co. 

BUFFALO . The  Ailing  &  Cory  Co. 

CALGARY . John  Martin  Paper  Co. 

CHATTANOOGA. .  .Archer  Paper  Co. 
nmrann  /James  White  Paper  Co. 

. IJ.  W.  Butler  Paper  Co. 

/The  Chatfield  &  Woods  Co. 

CINCINNATI . Ul!6  f  Wo"fl  Paoef  C°’ 

I  The  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 
iThe  Cin’ti  Cordage  &  Pa.  Co. 

CLEVELAND  (The  Union  Paper  *  Twine  Co‘ 

. iThe  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 

COLUMBUS . The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 

DALLAS . Southwestern  Paper  Co. 

DAYTON . The  Keogh  &  Rike  Paper  Co. 

DETROIT . The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co. 

DES  MOINES . Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

DENVER . The  Peters  Paper  Co. 


HERE'S  A  DEALER  NEAR 

EDMONTON . John  Martin  Paper  Co. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  .  .Central  Michigan  Paper  Co. 
HOUSTON . Southwestern  Paper  Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS. . .  (C-  Pl  Lesh  Paper  Co> 

Indiana  Paper  Co. 

KANSAS  CITY . Graham  Paper  Co. 

LOS  ANGELES . Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

MEMPHIS . Tayloe  Paper  Co. 

MIDDLETOWN, 0.. The  Sabin  Robbins  Paper  Co. 

MILWAUKEE . . .  (Tho  E’ A>  Bouer  C0, 

(Standard  Paper  Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS ....  McClellan  Paper  Co. 

MONTREAL . Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 

NASHVILLE . Graham  Paper  Co. 

NEW  ORLEANS. . .  .E.  C.  Palmer  &  Co. 
nfw  vnmr  /Henry  Lindenmeyr  &  Sons, 

NEW  YORK . \  32-34-36  Bleecker  Street. 

OAKLAND . Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.Westem  Newspaper  Union 
OMAHA . Carpenter  Paper  Co. 


YOU: 

PHILADELPHIA  . . Garrett-Buchanan  Co. 

PITTSBURGH  /Th®  Allinfl  &  COfy  C°‘ 
PITTSBURGH. . . .  ^  Chatfie|(J  &  Wo0(Js  ^ 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Pacific  Paper  Co. 
RICHMOND,  VA.  .Richmond  Paper  Mfg.  Co. 

ROCHESTER . The  Ailing  &  Cory  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS . Graham  Paper  Co. 

ST.  PAUL . Wright,  Barrett  &  Stilwell  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  Carpenter  Paper  Co.  of  Utah. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

SEATTLE . Richmond  Paper  Co. 

SPOKANE . American  Typo  Founders  Co. 

SrB1NGF,EL0.M,sHT'»2"™“r 

TOLEDO . Tho  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 

TORONTO . Tho  Wilson-Munroe  Co,  Ltd. 

WINNIPEG . John  Martin  Paper  Co. 

FOREIGN  SELLING  AGENTS 
Henry  Lindenmeyr  &  Sons,  London,  England. 
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SOLDIERS 

✓ 

If  time  'were  into  money  coined 
Then  time  and  money  would  he  joined. 
Now,  held  apart,  we  do  not  .see 
How  they  are  on  a  parity. 

'^9e  take  a  wage  tor  numbered  hours 
To  work  according  to  our  powers-, 
Then,  wasting  minutes  idly, 

N?e  strain  the  Loss’s  charity. 

On  .Saturday  y$e  take  our  dole 
Li  lull,  the  minutes  that  we  stole 
Are  thrown  in.  -Short-changed,  the  hosS 
Sure  makes  enough  to  stand  the  loss. 

''We’re  honest  workmen,  one  and  all, 
lor  nothing  phony  do  we  fall. 

But  reason  tails  on  even  breaks 
'When  time  and  money  are  the  stakes. 

M 
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Designed  and  lettered  by 
F.  J.  Trezise, 

Instructor  Inland  Printer  Technical  School  and 
I.  T.  U.  Course  in  Printing. 


Printed  hy 

The  Henry  0.  Shepard  Company, 
Printers  and  Binders, 
624-632  Sherman  street,  Chicago. 
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The  Chairman  of  the  Chapel 


By  W.  BROMLEY 


6s 


<0 , 


compOSjtors  worJc  in  a  different  atmosphere, 
j  a  different  morale,  from  their  compatriots  in  the  kbok  atiBy 
I  job  offices.  They  are  nearer  to  the  purpose  of  their  Work, 

f 


N 


M 


the  purpose  of  meeting  the  demands  of  the  public  on  time. 
Every  edition  of  the 
newspaper  is  a  com¬ 
petitive  fight  to  get  out  a  better 
paper  than  other  papers  and  get  it 
out  on  time.  Any  thing  or  any  one 
that  makes  a  drag  on  the  spirit  of 
emulation  that  prevails,  from  the 
messenger  boys  to  the  circulation 
manager  and  the  managing  editor, 
speedily  comes  into  conflict  with  the 
enthusiasm  for  effective  work  that 
characterizes  newspaper-making. 

Mr.  Peter  Dunne  makes  Mr. 

Dooley  describe  a  newspaper  fore¬ 
man,  inquiring  of  a  dilatory  type- 
sticker  who  was  “hanging  it,”  “What 
the  divvle  d’ye  think  y’re  workin’ 

on  ?  an  annual  encyclopeje  ?  ’  ’  But  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  I  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
the  foreman  is  not  the  man  who  does 

the  most  efficient  work  in  looking  after  the  lame  ducks,  the  dodgers  and 
the  dilatory.  The  chairman  of  the  chapel  on  the  newspaper  considers 
that  the  welfare  of  the  chapel  over  which  he  presides  demands  that  each 
man  pulls  out  a  fair  day’s  or  night's  work  and  gets  to  his  work  on  time. 


1-4 


Entered  as  second-class  matter,  June  23,  1885,  at  the  Postoffice  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  under  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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THE  INLAND  PRINTER 


The  honor  of  his  principles  and  the  honor  of  the  principles  of  the  system  . 
of  which  he  is  the  representative  in  that  particular  office  are  at  stake, 
and  soldiering  in  all  its  forms  is  quickly  detected  by  his  watchful  eye, 
and  if  not  by  his,  by  the  eyes  of  the  man  he  serves,  and  the  culprit  is 
told  in  no  uncertain  terms  “where  he  gets  off.” 

The  precedent  of  this  practice  should  get  down 
into  the  book  and  job  offices,  for,  in  view  of  the 
advanced  stand  taken  by  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  along  constructive  lines,  I  think  the 
attitude  of  the  chairman  of  the  chapel  can  do  more  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  union  than  can  the 
executive  officers  of  most  local  unions. 

As  chairman  of  the  chapel  at  one  time  I  believed 
it  my  duty  to  shake  up  one  of  the  boys  who  seemed 
to  think  it  clever  to  soldier.  I  will  say  that  he  was 
making  a  play  at  soldiering  more  to  win  a  laugh 
from  the  other  comps  than  from  any  serious  intention 
to  do  the  man  he  was  taking  wages  from  an  injury. 
But  as  far  as  the  result  to  the  shop  might  be  his 
actions  were  j ust 
as  pernicious 
whether  in  joke 
or  deliberately 
planned.  1 
ordered  him  to 
his  work,  with  some  words  of  censure 
that  1  have  now  forgotten.  1  know 
they  were  expressive  enough. 

“What’s  it  to  you?”  he  wanted 
to  know.  “  Where  do  you  come  in  ?  ” 

Now,  I  hadn’t  “bawled  him  out.” 

I  had  handed  him  my  orders  quietly, 
if  emphatically.  But  he  “  bawled  me 
out.”  Now,  I  had  nothing  definite 
fixing  the  responsibilities  of  the  chairman  of  the  chapel  in  this  phase  of 
the  labor  contract,  except  the  clause  that  the  chairman  shall  “report  in 
writing  immediately  to  the  executive  committee  through  the  recording 
secretary  and  organizer  all  infringements  of  the  scale  of  prices  by  employer 
or  employee.”  On  this  clause  1  held  that  an  infringement  of  the  scale 
of  prices  means  any  departure  from  the  contract  of  the  union  and  the 
employer  to  exchange  so  much  money  for  so  many  hours  work,  and  that 
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it  was  and  is  just  as  much  a  deviation  from  the  contract  for  a  man  to  cut 
the  number  of  hours  by  soldiering  as  it  is  for  the  boss  to  shortchange  the 
comp  on  pay-day. 

I  was  able  to  put  this  over  after  a  fashion,  but  the  acquiescence  was 
less  than  half-hearted,  and  I  felt|and  knew  that  I  was  regarded  as  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  stigmatose  position  of  a  boss  s  pet;  but  this  was  nothing  new 
to  me,  for  I  have  always  claimed  that 
a  chairman’s  duties  are  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  both  the  men  and 
the  employer,  for  the  interests  of  the 
employer  in  this  connection,  in  the 
truest  sense,  are  the  interests  of  the 
men.  I  realized  that  my  views  must 
certainly  meet  with  the  opposition  of 
the  radical  element,  so  called.  I  feel 
that  I  am  the  radical  on  constructive 
lines,  and  they  are  the  reactionaries 
on  destructive  lines.  My  belief  is 
that  if  the  policy  I  have  held  to 
should  be  carried  out  generally,  the 
beneficial  results  would  be  so  manifest 
that  even  the  ultra-reactionary  would 
be  forced  to  admit  its  soundness. 

The  policy  I  advance,  and  which  I 
have  practiced  as  far  as  my  position 
and  abilities  have  admitted,  has  been  criticized  as  an  impossible  one  on 
the  ground  that  no  man  can  serve  two  masters.  Yet  every  man  who 
works  is  serving  two  masters ;  he  is  serving  himself  and  serving  his 
employer.  I  maintain  that  the  policy  I  advance  can  be  carried  out  with 
less  friction  than  the  one  that  the  reactionaries  consider  desirable. 

If  a  chairman  sees  a  member  of  the  chapel  deliberately  “killing  time” 
he  should  call  him  to  account,  and  if  he  persists  in  his  loafing  the  chairman 
should  report  him  to  the  foreman.  This  will  no  doubt  seem  most  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  sense  of  most  men.  Yet  there  is  quite  a  difference  between 
the  sneaking,  favor-currying  employee  who  reports  his  petty  spying  to 
the  foreman,  and  the  open,  manly  upholding  of  the  principles  of  unionism, 
of  a  union,  too,  that  holds  its  sessions  in  the  open  so  that  all  men  may 
come  and  witness  its  business  transacted  on  constructive  and  enlightened 
lines.  This  union  has  signed  an  iron-clad  contract  to  give  the  employer 
competent  help  under  specific  conditions,  and  that  contract  provides  that 
the  men  shall  work  eight  hours  every  day  in  the  week,  not  seven  hours  or 
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seven  hours  and  a  half,  but  eight  full  hours.  If  the  foreman  or  the 
employer  violates  any  little  part  of  the  contract,  quick  the  chairman  is  to 
call  attention  to  it,  and  how  quickly  the  men  spur  up  the  chairman  if  he 
is  any  way  slow  in  taking  action.  In  justice  to  his  own  union,  therefore, 
the  chairman  should  be  just  as  prompt  to  see  that  the  men  themselves 
do  not  violate  their  part  of  the  contract.  The  loafer  not  only  steals  from 
the  boss,  but  he  steals  from  his  fellow  laborers  the  reputation  for  superior 
efficiency  that  it  is  their  pride  and  asset  to  maintain. 

I  venture  to  say  that  if  every  chairman  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union  adopted  this  policy,  within  a  very  short 
time  the  organizers  of  the  union  would  have  very  little  to  do,  for  the  word 
would  go  down  the  line  to  employers  of  non-union  labor  that  the  typo¬ 
graphical  union  would  guarantee  the  enforcement  of  both  sides  of  the 
contract,  and  not  construe  an  agreement  as  meaning  everything  for  the 
men  and  nothing  for  the  employer  beyond  what  he  could  look  after  himself 
or  through  his  representatives. 


The  Printing  Salesman  Problem 

By  GILBERT  P.  FARRAR 

J.  „  “HOULD  the  printing  salesman  watch  the  job  as  it  goes 
j  <t .  through  the  plant?”  is  a  question  often  discussed  in  printing 

j  ^  circles.  He  certainly  should  to  a  certain  extent.  But  he 

|  j  }  should  not  be  the  only  person  who  knows  what  is  wanted. 

I  In  our  organization  —  a  large  advertising  agency  —  there 

_ _ _  are  about  six  men  who  sell  advertising  and  everything  that 

goes  with  it,  including  a  large  volume  of  printing.  The  writer  deals  with 
a  number  of  printing  salesmen  every  day,  and  between  the  average  printing 
salesman  and  one  of  our  men,  I’ll  wager  that  our  man  could  sell  more 
printing  —  if  he  were  selling  nothing  else  —  than  the  average  printing 
salesman.  Yet  none  of  our  men  are  practical  printers.  “Then,”  you 
ask,  “why  can  they  sell  more  printing?”  Because  they  are  real  salesmen, 
first,  last  and  always.  Because  they  have  no  part  in  the  job  except  to  sell 
it  and  have  its  various  stages  approved. 

After  an  interview  with  a  prospect,  our  salesman  will  make  a  report 
to  the  director  of  printing.  He  will  tell  this  practical  man  about  the  size 
and  nature  of  the  job,  the  number  of  cuts,  colors  and  copies,  and  every¬ 
thing  peculiar  about  the  problem  or  the  people.  He  will  also  tell  about 
what  he  thinks  the  customer  can  spend,  and  then  ask  for  a  rough  layout 
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=j 

or  a  nice  dummy.  This  is  extremely  simple.  Only  a  matter  of  putting 

i 

on  paper  what  is  clear  in  his  own  mind.  When  this  is  ready  he  is  given 

=§ 

= 

all  the  facts  concerning  the  details  of  the  job,  showing  how  many  cuts, 

== 

=§ 

colors  and  copies  were  figured,  etc. 

== 

= 

When  the  order  is  entered  it  passes  out  of  the  salesman’s  hands  until 

= 

EE 

the  drawings,  sketches  or  retouchings  are  ready.  When  these  are  in  good 

=§ 

EE 

shape  the  salesman  arranges  to  go  over  them  with  the  customer.  These 

== 

= 

then  come  back  to  the  director  of  printing,  who  at  all  times  has  every 

EE 

EE 

detail  well  in  hand  and  is  guiding  the  job  through,  for  getting  the  cut  part 

§§ 

= 

of  the  work  done  and  the  type  set.  When  the  proofs  are  ready,  they  are 

M 

= 

put  up  to  the  salesman,  and  he,  either  by  correspondence  or  in  person. 

EE 

EE 

has  them  approved,  after  which  the  job  is  pushed  to  completion. 

= 

= 

This  method  keeps  the  salesman  in  touch  with  the  main  details  of  the 

n 

= 

job  without  worrying  him  with  the  smaller  details,  and  at  the  same  time 

= 

= 

it  makes  him  the  chief  factor  in  handling  the  work  with  the  customer. 

== 

Sometimes  a  press  proof  is  shown  direct  to  the  customer  by  the  director 

EE 

= 

of  printing,  in  case  there  is  any  serious  question  of  color,  position  of 

EE 

EE 

cuts,  etc. 

= 

EE 

Here  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  this  method :  The  inside  director, 

EE 

= 

who  is  a  practical  man,  can  handle,  with  a  few  assistants,  the  details  from 

H 

=5 

many  impractical  salesmen  for  many  jobs  and  follow  up  each  job  so  as  to 

EE 

EE 

give  the  customer  what  is  wanted,  and  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  answer 

M 

all  questions,  both  from  the  plant  and  the  salesmen.  Another  point: 

= 

I 

It  eliminates  the  necessity  of  the  salesman  being  a  practical  man. 

EE 

EE 

A  modern  salesman  has  his  hands  full  to  be  a  good  salesman  without 

EE 

EE 

combining  a  thorough  practical  printing  training,  and  vice  versa.  Some¬ 

EE 

E= 

times  we  find  a  man  equipped  with  a  wide  training  in  the  detail  of  printing. 

m 

= 

engraving,  binding  and  advertising,  who  is  also  a  good  salesman.  The 

EE 

=E 

ideal  arrangement  is  to  make  this  man  the  hub  of  this  class  of  business. 

EE 

= 

Let  him  stand  between  impractical  salesmen  and  the  technical  mechanic. 

=jj 

= 

Let  the  salesman  unload  the  important  details  on  this  man’s  department, 

EE 

= 

and  then,  knowing  that  sketches,  proofs  and  other  decisions  will  come  up 

M 

— 

to  him  and  his  customer  in  due  time,  he  can  rid  his  head  of  the  job  and 

i= 

= 

get  busy  on  some  other  prospect. 

EE 

= 

There  is  too  much  lost  motion  between  the  salesman  and  the  plant  in 

EE 

= 

most  offices.  Usually,  no  one  knows  anything  about  the  job  except  the 

n 

=5 

salesman,  and  he  is  generally  out  when  wanted.  Again,  there  are  many 

EE 

= 

details  that  could  be  answered  by  some  one  else  if  this  some  one  else  was 

SB 

= 

equally  conversant  with  the  job.  And  if  there  were  any  questions  that 

=5 

could  not  be  answered  by  this  one  person,  they  could  be  bunched  by  the 

EE 

1 

printing  director  and  answered  all  at  one  time. 

] 
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The  writer  has  seen  this  plan  work  in  several  large  advertising  agencies 
and  printing-offices,  and  he  knows  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  get  high 
efficiency  from  the  salesmen  and  in  the  shop  through  its  adoption.  The 
main  question  is  getting  the  man  to  stand  between  the  salesmen  and  the 
inside  forces.  This  man  should  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the 
various  methods  of  production  in  a  complete  printing-office  and  practical 
in  as  many  of  these  methods  as  possible.  He  should  also  have  a  sense 
of  advertising  and  artistic  values,  and  be  able  to  readily  grasp  the  idea 
and  purpose  of  a  piece  of  printing.  A  knack  for  systematizing  a  depart¬ 
ment  and  following  closely  the  jobs  in  various  stages  is  another  important 
requirement  for  a  man  of  this  kind.  And,  lastly,  he  will  cost  more  money. 
But  think  over  the  plan  and  try  to  imagine  the  time,  trouble  and 
money  he  would  save.  However,  this  kind  of  a  man  may  be  right  now  in 
your  employ,  awaiting  the  opportunity  for  development. 


Printers  of  Note — Richard  Pynson 

By  WALTER  C.  BLELOCH 

~  jNOTHER  printer  of  note,  and  of  whom  very  little  is  known, 

Aj  is  Richard  Pynson  (or  Pinson),  a  native  of  Normandy,  and 
I  a  fellow  workman  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  the  shop  of 
!  Caxton  at  Westminster,  where  printing  “as  an  art”  was 
!  practiced  in  even  the  most  minute  detail. 

_ _ 4.  Pynson  started  an  office  of  his  own  at  Temple  Bar  and, 

like  de  Worde,  soon  became  known  for  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  his  work,  particular  attention  having  been 
given  by  him  to  the  production  of  his  type-faces. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  office  was  practically 
a  competitor  of  de  Worde’s  office,  he  and  de  Worde 
continued  the  best  of  friends  and  both  prospered. 

He  printed  many  of  the  same  books  that  were 
printed  by  de  Worde,  including  an  exceptionally 
good  edition  of  “Canterbury  Tales,”  which  brought 
him  considerable  fame.  His  principal  works,  how-  pynsons  Mark 

ever,  appear  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  laws  and 

the  statutes  of  the  day.  Most  of  the  volumes  issued  by  him  were 
clothed  in  highly  ornamented  covers  bearing  a  number  of  devices  stamped 
upon  them,  and  all  giving  evidence  of  the  great  amount  of  attention,  skill 
and  proficiency  incidental  to  the  production  thereof. 
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In  recognition  of  his  exceptional  ability  in  the  profession,  Henry  VII. 
made  Pynson  “  King’s  Printer”  about  the  year  1500;  this  is  said  to  have 
been  the  creation  of  that  office  or  position  which  continued  until  many 
years  later  and  was  filled  by  some  of  the  most  noteworthy  in  the  “  art 
preservative.  ” 

Pynson  is  considered  to  have  been  an  exceptionally  capable  workman. 
Some  of  his  volumes  show  remarkable  taste  and  ability;  like  de  Worde, 
he  also  was  a  gentleman,  and  the  two  are  said  to  have  been  the  very 
closest  of  friends  until  Pynson’s  death  in  1 529. 


Concerning  Instructions  from  Customers 

By  A.  ARTIST 

HE  innumerable  ways  in  which  customers’  instructions  fall 
short  of  conveying  their  exact  ideas,  and  the  frequent  mis¬ 
understandings  resulting  from  the  misinterpretation  of 
these  instructions,  led  one  of  our  prominent  photoen¬ 
gravers,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  to  ask  a  commercial 
artist  of  long  experience  in  many  houses  to  write  his  views 
on  the  subject.  The  article  prepared  by  the  artist  is  submitted  here¬ 
with  without  correction  or  emendation  —  it  will  probably  be  interesting 
to  those  who  place  orders  for  designs  and  engravings. 

“  All  things  come  to  him  who  waits” — at  last  the  “  Boss”  has  given 
we  “  time-clock  pushers”  the  long  hoped  for  opportunity  of  telling  cus¬ 
tomers,  without  danger  of  getting  fired,  how  some  of  them  are  regarded 
by  the  “  hands”  who  attempt  to  carry  out  their  instructions.  The  Boss 
asked  me  to  state  how  the  instructions  received  from  customers  appeal  to 
we  artists,  and  I  at  once  hiked  down  to  the  office  where  the  highbrows 
hold  forth  and  proceeded  to  give  that  little  blonde  stenographer  of  ours 
the  earache. 

The  most  frequently  abused  phrase  accompanying  orders  is  to  make 
the  work  “  first-class  ”  —  that  word  means  nothing  to  us.  First-class, 
judged  by  what  standard?  If  it  is  a  machine,  is  it  to  be  finished  with 
the  utmost  care  as  to  detail;  is  it  to  have  artistic  lights  and  shade  without 
regard  to  detail;  is  it  to  be  kept  subdued  in  its  color  values  so  as  to  look 
as  much  like  the  machine  as  possible,  or  is  it  to  be  made  as  sparkling  and 
bright  as  the  nature  of  the  materials  will  permit?  A  retouched  photo¬ 
graph  or  wash  drawing  of  a  machine  may  follow  any  of  these  styles  and 
still  be  “  first-class,”  judged  by  the  highest  engraving  standards. 
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But  how  about  the  inexperienced  buyer  who  has  seen  some  de  luxe 
catalogues  and,  without  having  any  idea  of  costs,  orders  the  work  strictly 
first-class  —  the  artist  blithely  proceeds  to  put  about  thirty  dollars’  worth 
of  time  on  it  and  forty- two  seconds  after  the  bill  is  received  there  is  a 
frantic  call  over  the  ’phone  for  the  salesman  who  handled  the  order,  and 
the  irate  customer  wants  to  know  “  what  in  the  name  of  pickled  onions 
(or  words  to  that  effect),  you  blanked  pirates  mean  charging  such  a  price, 
etc.”  Perhaps  some  of  you  folks  have  done  it  yourselves  —  Yes!  No? 

Another  type  of  customer  who  has  caused  the  artist  to  make  the  record¬ 
ing  angel  work  overtime  is  the  one  who  fusses  over  detail  that  ain’t  worth 
a  tinker’s  objurgation  —  consuming  hours  of  time  tinkering  with  details 
which  will  never  show  in  the  half-tone  —  and  then,  like  the  other  one 
referred  to,  raises  h-allelujah  over  the  bill. 

How  do  we  fellows  in  the  art  department  know  that  there  are  kicks 
about  bills?  Ha!  Ha!  Pardon  my  cachinnations.  You  know  an  artist 
has  no  friends  anyhow,  and  when  the  customer  gets  through  with  the 
salesman  who  handled  the  order,  why  the  only  thing  left  for  the  salesman 
to  do  is  to  dislocate  the  artist’s  cervical  vertebrae  —  in  other  words,  the 
artist  gets  it  in  the  neck  for  not  knowing  any  better.  Better  than  what? 

I  don’t  know. 

But,  away  with  the  merry  persiflage  and  back  to  our  job. 

From  the  artist’s  standpoint,  the  surest  as  well  as  the  most  economical 
way  to  get  a  desired  result  is  to  send  with  the  copy  a  proof  of  work,  some¬ 
what  similar,  having  the  finish  and  style  desired  —  everything  will  then 
be  as  smooth  as  a  ward  worker  the  day  before  election  day. 

Another  thoughtless  stunt  pulled  off  frequently  is  this:  A  customer 
who  buys  engravings  with  some  frequency  and  who,  as  a  rule,  supplies 
fairly  good  copy,  will  have  his  wife’s  nephew  or  the  stenographer’s  brother- 
in-law  photograph  something  with  his  new  hand  camera,  and  he  can’t 
understand  why  results  equally  good  can  not  be  made  from  these  bum 
photos  at  the  same  price  as  was  charged  for  the  work  needed  on  good 
copies.  Of  course,  we  artists  have  no  kick  coming  about  customers  not 
having  sense  enough  to  buy  good  photos  —  the  more  punk  photos  to 
retouch,  the  more  artists  are  needed. 

But  it  is  when  ordering  designs  that  the  idiosyncrasies  (that’s  not  the 
word  I  have  in  mind,  but  this  stenographer  is  a  perfect  lady)  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  shine  like  a  bald  head  at  a  burlesque  show. 

There  are  laws  governing  the  composition  of  a  design  which  are  as 
inflexible  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  (some  class,  what?), 
and  these  laws  can  not  be  violated  without  “queering  ”  the  design.  If 
certain  specified  elements  are  made  up  into  a  design  by  the  artist,  the 

1 
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customer  can  not  change  part  of  it,  add  to  nor  subtract  from  it,  with- 

3 

§ 

out  destroying  the  balance,  and  even  though  it  may  please  the  customer 

H 

— 

him  self  because  the  idea  is  his,  the  result  will  jar  on  the  sensibilities  of 

s 

= 

the  observer  having  good  taste. 

n 

The  commercial  side  of  art  conflicts  with  the  esthetic  along  designing 

EE 

= 

and  illustrative  lines  more  than  in  any  other  branch  —  a  man  who  wants 

H 

= 

an  illustration  of  a  fair  damsel  using  his  Peerless  Bug  Powder  wants  a 

n 

= 

Wenzell  or  a  Dana  Gibson  result  for  eleven  dollars  and  a  half  —  and 

EE 

M 

doesn’t  get  it,  strange  to  say,  and  as  a  result  is  peeved. 

§§ 

= 

Any  engraving  house  of  size  has  a  large  art  department,  which  naturally 

M 

= 

includes  a  variety  of  talents,  first-class  artists,  good  artists  and  others  — 

== 

including  academy  graduates.  A  clear,  lucid  description  of  the  purpose 

n 

= 

for  which  the  desired  work  is  to  be  used  and  the  printing  conditions  will 

= 

= 

enable  the  house  to  select  the  artist  whose  style  and  speed  are  calculated 

=5 

= 

to  give  the  desired  result  most  economically. 

= 

= 

Many  botched  and  unsatisfactory  results  are  caused  by  misguided 

H 

= 

customers  formulating  in  their  own  minds  the  method  they  think  should 

EE 

rs 

be  followed  in  producing  what  they  want,  instead  of  specifying  clearly 

==j 

= 

the  results  desired  and  leaving  it  to  the  artist  to  get  them  —  in  the  first 

EE 

= 

case  the  artist  is  not  responsible  if  he  follows  orders,  in  the  second  case  he 

j=jj 

§ 

is  responsible  for  the  results. 

g= 

Many  years  of  experience  in  art  departments  of  different  houses  and 

n 

in  various  cities  lead  me  to  believe  that  satisfaction  may  be  reasonably 

== 

=E 

assured  in  advance  by  submitting  a  sample  of  the  style  and  quality  of 

== 

work  desired  with  written  detailed  instructions,  and  threshing  out  the 

m 

55 

question  of  price  in  advance  with  the  salesman,  so  that  the  submitted 

EE 

§§ 

sample  and  the  definite  written  instructions  can  be  given  to  the  artist 

H 

=§ 

by  the  management  with  the  number  of  hours  possible  to  spend  profitably 

EE 

=§ 

on  the  work. 

EE 

|| 

Simple  enough,  isn’t  it?  And  it  would  put  the  fool-killer  out  of 

EE 

n 

business. 

= 

EE 

SEE 

= 

THE  REAL  THING 

E= 

B 

I  bought  a  jewel  bright,  one  day, 

n 

And  every  iridescent  ray 

EE 

HE 

I  felt  would  show  my  worth  and  taste. 

= 

Until  I  learned  the  thing  was  paste. 

= 

I  threw  it  from  me,  there  it  lay 

= 

EE 

As  bright  as  ever,  I  dare  say. 

= 

But  I  had  proved  it  up  beside 

= 

The  Simon  Pure  —  my  how  it  lied. 

1 
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“On  the  Street” 

No.  1. 

By  WILLIAM  ERNEST 


AM  “  on  the  street  ”  —  learning  to  be  a  printing  salesman. 
I  gave  up  a  good  position  and  a  steady  income  in  order  to 
get  some  experience  in  the  business  end  of  the  printing 
industry.  Whether  the  change  was  wise  or  unwise  the 
future  will  decide,  but  it  is  of  the  present  that  I  write. 
The  pitfalls  of  estimating,  and  they  are  many,  are  always 
in  my  path;  I  must  study  salesmanship,  using  my  own  initiative;  must 
devise  some  system  of  finding  good  “  prospects  ”  and  of  calling  on  them 
regularly,  and  must  learn  the  intricacy  of  cost  accounting.  For  this  1 
receive  a  small  salary  and  a  commission  on  every  dollar’s  worth  of  business 
that  I  can  bring  in.  My  experiences  and  observations  while  learning  this 
business  will,  I  hope,  be  profitable  for  other  beginners. 

While  working  at  the  printing  trade  I  gave  little  thought  to  the  cost 
of  production.  I  endeavored  to  set  all  my  jobs  in  good  time,  but  I  now 
believe  that  1  would  have  been  a  more  efficient  workman  had  I  known  the 
estimated  time  on  each  job.  If  the  composition  on  a  job  had  been  esti¬ 
mated  close  I  would  have  known  that  I  had  to  “pull  out”  in  order  to  meet 
those  figures.  Therefore  it  is  my  first  observation  that  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  printing-house  the  workmen  should  know  their  worth.  Whether 
or  not  this  is  a  logical  observation  proprietors  can  decide. 

Not  having  an  experienced  salesman  to  coach  me  along  I  have  had  to 
plan  and  work  out  selling  methods  of  my  own.  These  I  have  arranged 
in  numerical  order  and  I  call  them  my  “rules  of  conduct.”  As  they  have 
worked  out  quite  effectively  I  feel  justified  in  publishing  them. 

1 .  Study  the  product  of  your  concern.  Find  out  if  their  equipment 
is  especially  adapted  to  meet  the  conditions  of  certain  kinds  of  work.  If 
so,  you  then  have  a  selling  point  which  should  be  used  at  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  —  something  to  offer  that  makes  your  firm  distinctive. 

In  our  plant  there  is  a  pressman  who,  as  I  have  learned,  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  business,  particularly  in  handling  colorwork 
of  all  kinds.  Therefore,  when  a  prospective  customer  mentions  color- 
work  I  have  this  as  an  argument  and  back  it  up  with  especially  fine  samples 
of  the  pressman’s  work,  which  I  always  carry. 

2.  Never  call  on  prospects  without  your  sample-case,  and  be  familiar 
with  every  sample  that  you  carry. 

I  recently  landed  an  order  for  300,000  two-color  circulars  through  the 
peculiar  fold  of  a  circular  which  I  carried.  The  buyer  was  looking  for 
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just  such  a  stunt,  and  although  I  was  underbid  on  the  printing  he  gave 
me  the  job  on  the  strength  of  my  having  furnished  the  idea. 

I  have  become  acquainted  with  several  buyers  in  large  manufacturing 
establishments  in  this  way,  and  every  printing  salesman  knows  the  value 
of  getting  acquainted. 

3.  Be  particular  about  your  personal  appearance,  always  polite  and 
always  cheerful.  Unkempt  clothing  and  soiled  linen  leave  a  bad  impres¬ 
sion  with  a  prospect.  You  must  reflect  the  quality  of  your  goods,  then 
you  can  consistently  argue  this  point. 

In  many  places  your  cards,  and  you  should  never  be  without  a  supply 
of  these,  are  conveyed  to  the  buyers  by  information  clerks  or  office  help. 

To  them  state  your  mission  quietly  and  respectfully,  tender  your  card, 
and  if  the  buyer  is  not  in  ask  to  have  it  placed  on  his  desk.  “  Pleases  ”  and 
“thank  yous,”  not  overdone,  may  be  the  means  of  getting  a  hearing  on  the 
next  trip.  A  buyer  very  often  can  tell  what  kind  of  a  man  you  are  by 
the  attitude  of  the  one  who  hands  in  your  card. 

4.  Don’t  call  on  prospects  without  knowing  something  of  the  nature 
of  their  business.  A  buyer  may,  as  I  have  learned,  ask  your  opinion  of 
the  best  method  of  showing  off  his  goods,  and  it  is  rather  embarrassing  to 
have  to  ask  what  his  goods  are.  I  have  experienced  the  humiliation  of 
soliciting  for  printing  in  the  offices  of  another  printing  concern. 

5.  Your  first  words  to  a  buyer  should  be  interrogative.  If  he  is  not 
in  the  market  for  printing  of  any  kind,  ask  if  you  may  leave  your  card  and 
state  that  you  would  like  to  figure  on  his  next  order.  If  the  buyer  is  con¬ 
genial  and  you  want  to  know  what  kind  of  printing  he  gives  out,  ask  if  he 
issues  any  advertising  matter  or  catalogues.  If  so,  find  out  when  he 
expects  to  be  in  the  market  again  for  such  work  and  keep  a  memorandum 
of  this. 

6.  Don’t  criticize  the  work  of  a  competitive  firm  unless  your  opinion 
is  asked;  then  give  it  fully,  freely  and  constructively.  If  the  work  is  good, 
commend  it,  if  bad,  tell  why  it  is  bad,  and  how  it  could  be  improved. 

7.  Take  an  interest  in  your  prospect’s  business.  That  is,  if  you  have 
gotten  on  a  friendly  footing  with  a  buyer  it  is  policy  to  learn  something 
about  his  goods,  his  advertising  methods  and  also  the  methods  of  his 
competitors. 

One  of  my  best  prospects  is  a  large  candy  manufacturer.  My  first 
two  calls  were  very  formal  —  simply  handing  in  my  card  and  stating  that 

I  would  like  to  get  a  chance  to  figure  on  his  work.  On  my  next  call  he 
showed  me  a  job  of  colorwork  which  he  was  very  enthusiastic  over.  It 
was  an  excellent  piece  of  work  and  I  praised  it  very  highly,  incidentally 
stating  that  we  made  a  specialty  of  that  class  of  work,  having  in  our 

1 
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employ  one  of  the  best  pressmen  in  the  business.  I  stated  that  I  would 
guarantee  a  product  equal  to  the  one  in  question  and  perhaps  could  give 
him  better  prices  on  that  kind  of  work. 

Then  I  made  it  my  business  to  learn  something  about  his  business. 

I  gathered  up  a  few  circulars  from  some  of  his  competitors  and  after 
studying  them  was  able,  on  my  next  trip,  to  talk  quite  intelligently  about 
the  various  methods  of  advertising  candy  and  illustrating  it.  Result  —  he 
now  has  my  quotations  on  a  long  run  of  colorwork. 

8.  Don’t  make  rash  promises  about  delivering  work  at  a  specified 
time  unless  you  are  sure  that  it  can  be  done.  Sometimes  unforeseen  diffi¬ 
culties  turn  up  which  delay  the  work  and  then  the  only  recourse  is  an 
honest  explanation. 

Please  remember,  dear  reader,  I  am  only  a  beginner.  These  “rules 
of  conduct”  may  sound  childlike  to  an  experienced  salesman,  but  if  they 
are  I  know  no  differently. 

Next  month  I  will  tell  of  the  system  I  devised  for  following  up  pros¬ 
pects,  and  of  some  of  the  experiences  I  have  had  in  calling  on  them. 

A  Short  Sermon  to  the  Country  Editor 

By  HARRY  PRESSFIELD 

|  greatest  opportunity  afforded  to  any  man  in  this  day 

1  |  and  generation  lies  before  the  country  editor.  It  is  given 

j  I  to  few  men  to  leave  an  impress  on  those  who  shall  succeed 

I  Jh  j  them,  but  to  all  men  is  given  the  privilege  to  stamp  their 

|  I  ideas  and  project  their  opinions  upon  their  fellows.  To 

_ _ _ _ _ £  no  man  is  that  privilege  so  great  as  the  editor  in  the  smaller 

towns  and  cities  of  the  country. 

The  physician  comes  into  contact  with  a  certain  phase  of  human 
nature ;  the  lawyer  the  same.  The  mission  of  the  preacher  is  indeed  won¬ 
derful  and  influential,  but  the  country  editor’s  sphere  of  influence  goes 
beyond  all  these  men  and  he  touches  human  nature  in  all  its  phases.  He 
sees  the  many-sided  characteristics  of  humanity.  The  lights  and  shadows 
of  life  flit  before  him  as  a  kaleidoscopic  panorama.  And  they  are  ready 
to  listen  to  his  message.  He  can  command  an  audience  if  he  will  only 
speak. 

What  an  opportunity!  The  hope  of  the  republic  lies  in  the  open 
places,  the  small  towns  and  cities.  The  cities  do  not  think.  They 
reflect  the  opinions  to  which  the  country  has  given  shape  and  thought. 

1 
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Are  you,  as  a  country  editor,  going  to  be  silent  in  such  a  place  as  this? 

The  moral  and  civic  ideals  that  are  fostered  and  developed  in  the  country 
editorial  office,  backed  by  a  sturdy,  untrammeled  constituency,  must  be 
strong  enough  to  overcome  the  influence  of  the  great  centers  of  population 
—  always  the  danger  places  in  our  social,  political  and  economic  life — 
or  we  decline. 

Country  Editor!  You  are  living  in  the  greatest  day  of  this  republic. 

There  are  great  parts  being  played  on  the  arena  of  current  history.  Stir 
up  the  gift  of  God  that  is  within  thee  and  resolve  that  in  all  this  you  will 
play  the  part  of  a  man,  that  when  your  work  has  finished  and  they  lay 
you  to  rest  with  your  fathers  in  the  little  city  of  the  dead  just  beyond 
the  town,  you  have  left  your  impress  on  your  generation  —  you  can 
influence  no  other  —  and  that  you  have  done  your  best  to  lift  up  the 
ideals  of  all  that  is  honorable  and  pure  and  lovely  and  of  good  report. 

The  Old  and  the  New 

By  AN  OLD-TIMER 

i  jOST  progressive  young  men  would  call  me  an  old  fogy, 

|  |  and  they  would  be  justified  in  doing  so  with  regard  to  some 

j  jj  V  / ! ;  I  things,  though  a  good  deal  could  be  said  on  the  other  side 

j  jl  \  |  |  also.  Old  fogy  is,  like  many  other  terms,  used  vaguely, 

1  1  so  that  it  seldom  conveys  exactly  the  same  idea  to  two 

* _ _ J.  minds.  1 1  always  means  one  who  is  so  obstinately  conser¬ 

vative  or  old-fashioned  as  to  appear  odd;  but  the  line  can  never  be  drawn, 
and  often  one  who  would  be  unhesitatingly  called  an  old  fogy  by  some 
people  will  not  seem  so  to  others. 

A  proofreader  once  queried  something  to  an  author,  and,  the  author 
failing  to  answer,  repeated  the  query,  and  wrote  with  it,  “  No  one  but 
an  old  fogy  would  leave  this  as  it  is.”  To  which  the  author  replied, 

I  am  an  old  fogy,  and  this  is  an  old  fogy’s  book.”  Not  everybody 

is  ashamed  of  being  an  old  fogy.  Thackeray  rather  gloried  in  it. 

I  am  strongly  conservative  in  some  matters  and  strongly  in  favor  of 
radical  change  in  others.  When  any  practice  is  as  good  as  it  can  be,  EE 

why  change  it?  When  any  practice  can  be  decidedly  bettered,  why  not  SEE 

change  it?  Innumerable  cases  are  debatable,  and  many  are  indeter-  §= 

minable. 

But  this  is  not  written  for  inquiry  as  to  what  constitutes  an  old  fogy. 

I  wish  simply  to  discuss  some  of  the  things  with  relation  to  which  I  == 

m 
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might  reasonably  be  so  classed,  but  which  seem  to  me  clearly  questionable. 

They  are  largely  questions  of  efficiency  and  economy,  matters  in  which  . 
the  old  methods  have  been  displaced  and  some  of  the  new  ones  may  still 
be  improved. 

Forty  years  ago  I  was  foreman  and  proofreader  of  the  bookroom  of 
a  large  jobbing  establishment  in  New  York.  All  time  hands  worked  a 
full  ten  hours  each  day,  without  recording  their  time.  At  that  time 
few  printers  had  to  make  such  record.  We  had  much  more  freedom  of 
action  than  workers  now  have,  and  we  had  faithful  workers  too,  without 
espionage. 

Twelve  years  later  I  left  printing-office  work,  and  seldom  entered  an 
office  until  recently  I  tried  to  come  back  as  a  printer’s  proofreader. 

On  reporting  ready  for  work  my  first  surprise  came  in  the  kind  of  work 
given  to  me,  which  was  very  different  from  what  I  had  expected.  I  was 
to  read  first  proofs,  and  had  supposed  that  my  work  was  to  be  final  read¬ 
ing.  First  reading  can  not  be  profitably  done  by  poor  workers,  and  is 
no  less  important  or  dignified  than  any  other;  but  many  excellent  final 
readers  are  not  good  at  first  reading,  for  various  reasons.  Real  first- 
class  ones  are  scarce. 

Copy  was  read  by  boys,  of  whom  there  were  four,  supposably  con¬ 
venient  for  calling  when  wanted,  not  placed  individually  as  any  one 
proofreader’s  copyholder.  Here  was  something  new  indeed  —  the  proof¬ 
reader  on  taking  a  new  piece  of  work  having  to  hunt  up  a  boy  and 
request  him  to  read  it !  Of  course  this  arrangement  was  devised  as  an 
economy,  to  avoid  having  the  boys  doing  nothing  for  long  spells,  and  to 
have  only  four  where  otherwise  there  must  have  been  six  or  seven.  Does 
not  this  suggest  the  question  whether  it  pays  to  conserve  the  time  of  boys 
at  the  expense  of  wasting  that  of  men? 

It  was  somewhat  striking  to  find  the  use  of  a  pencil  prescribed  instead 
of  ink  for  marking  proofs;  but  this  is  not  so  uncommon  as  I  had  thought. 
Pencil  marks  seem  very  foolish  to  me.  Another  demand  was  that  a  con¬ 
necting  line  be  made  to  each  mark  in  the  margin.  These  were  directly 
contrary  to  what  had  been  thought  universal.  But  such  things  must 
always  be  matters  of  personal  choice  by  those  in  authority. 

One  feature  of  the  place  was  so  repulsive  to  me  that  I  could  not  judge 
it  fairly  except  as  a  personal  matter,  and  my  only  recourse  was  to  refuse 
to  work  under  such  conditions.  Ordinarily  any  worker  would  be  silly 
to  leave  a  good  place  for  such  a  reason,  and  probably  it  was  foolish  for 
me  to  do  so.  My  only  excuse  for  mentioning  it  lies  in  the  hope  that 
employers  may  find  some  way  to  make  a  better  adjustment  of  time.  This 
was  purely  a  time  question. 
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The  working  day  was  necessarily  very  long,  for  the  week  was  only 
five  days,  no  work  being  done  on  Saturdays.  I  understood  this  before 
beginning,  but,  unfortunately,  was  not  definitely  informed  of  various 
requirements.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  suggest  that  men  should  be  told 
exactly  what  is  required  when  they  are  engaged.  I  knew  the  time  for 
beginning,  but  nothing  more.  The  day  was  stated  as  7:23  to  12:10  and 

1  to  3:40,  but  would  more  truly  have  been  called  for  me  7:15  to  12:20 
and  12:50  to  5:50,  because  of  certain  demands  that  made  that  strictly 
working  time. 

Actual  employment  every  minute  of  the  working  day  is  no  more  than 
employers  are  entitled  to,  and  it  is  only  just  that  employees  be  required 
to  begin  actual  work  promptly  and  keep  busy  until  the  last  minute.  And 
these  employers  were  not  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  their  workers;  on  the 
contrary,  their  interest  in  workers’  welfare  was  the  cause  of  some  condi¬ 
tions  that  did  not  please  me  personally,  but  which  I  can  not  positively 
condemn,  though  I  question  their  justice. 

There  is  an  immense  locker  and  lavatory  room  on  the  first  floor,  and 
every  employee  must  place  in  his  locker  whatever  he  is  not  to  wear  at  his 
work.  I  had  to  walk  about  500  feet  to  and  from  my  locker  and  then  go 
to  the  ninth  floor  (by  elevator),  where  I  had  to  record  my  time  on  a  card 
by  a  turn  of  a  crank  on  a  clock-like  machine  in  a  corridor,  then  to  a  desk 
in  the  room  where  I  got  a  card  stamped  with  beginning  time,  then  to  my 
desk,  ready  to  begin  work  when  a  gong  struck.  I  tried  hard  to  overcome 
my  repugnance  to  such  demands,  but  could  not. 

FEALTY 

I  owe  allegiance  to  myself; 

My  place  in  destiny 

Is  proved  in  that  1  am, 

And  I  to  this  owe  fealty. 

My  time  and  toil  I  sell,  and  I 

My  part  right  well  fulfil: 

I  give  to  all  their  due,  yet  claim 

I  am  a  freeman  still. 

I  trade  my  work  for  means  to  live, 

But  what  is  life  to  me 

If  for  that  means  I  bend  to  earth 

My  soul  all  beggarly. 

g 
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The  Militant 

n 

H 

’Rasslin’  with  brother  Ben,  that's  how  !  bumped  my  head, 

n 

’  N  Betty  put  the  plaster  on,  ’n  goodness,  how  it  bled. 

= 

Betty  she  was  ’sprised  at  me  to  play  with  little  boys 

g 

g 

So  rough  an’  rude  when  I  got  lots  of  pretty  dolls  and  toys. 

g 

n 

’  M  sure  1  don’t  see  why  the  little  girls  are  always  wrong 

g 

n 

when  they 

g 

g§ 

Have  good  times  like  the  little  boys,  but  that’s  the  very  way 

g 

g 

That  Betty  talks,  as  if  I  must  just  stick  around  right  so 

g 

g 

*N  when  the  kids  all  play  baseball  of  course  /  musn’t  go 

n 

— 

Because  no  lady  runs  about  or  musses  up  her  clothes, 

■ 

== 

But  I’m  no  lady,  least  not  yet  —  sometime  I’ll  be  I  ’spose. 

= 

5= 

’  N  when  I  am  a  lady,  ’n  have  a  little  girl, 

55 

SEE 

I  won’t  mind  or  scold  when  she  gets  her  hair  out  of  curl. 

g 

g 

What  are  my  arms  and  legs  made  for  but  ju£t  to  climb  and 

g 

= 

run? 

55 

g 

I  don’t  see  why  I  musn’t,  why  only  boys  have  fun  — 

L: 

= 

Say,  I  can  run  much  faster  than  the  little  boy  next  door, 

§5 

g 

I  raced  him  climbin’  up  our  tree,  that’s  how  my  clothes  got 

g 

= 

tore. 

1 

g 

The  little  boy  next  door  he  says  he  musn’t  play  too  long, 

Because  his  heart  is  very  weak  and  so  he  isn’t  strong 

g 

g 

g 

g 

Like  me,  for  when  we  raced  one  day  he  got  a  offul  fall, 

g 

=§ 

He  only  cried  a  little  bit,  I  let  him  nurse  my  doll. 

g 

1! 

He  loves  to  nurse  the  dolly.  But  goodness  how  I  wish 

= 

g 

My  papa’d  take  me  with  him  to  camp  and  hunt  and  fish. 

n 

= 

But  mama  smiles,  and  then  she  sighs  she  certainly  can  not  see 

Where  1  get  such  procliv’ties  that’r  croppin’  out  in  me. 

ii 

r- : 

n 

i 

C.  H.  McQ. 

1 
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This  month  will  witness  the  twenty-seventh 
annual  convention  of  the  United  Typothetse  at 
New  Orleans.  It  is  the  first  gathering  under  the 
new  name  which  recognizes  the  amalgamation 
with  the  Ben  Franklin  Club  of  America.  The 
place  —  New  Orleans  —  and  the  questions  bound 
to  arise  incidental  to  the  amalgamation  problem 
almost  insure  a  good  attendance.  It  is  of  some 
importance  to  the  craft  that  there  should  be  one 
national  employers’  organization.  The  organized 
employers  of  the  country  have  said  so,  and  their 
opinions  should  be  held  in  sufficient  respect  to  pre¬ 
vent  personal  feeling  or  small-bore  pride  from 
interfering  with  a  fruition  of  their  hopes.  If  the 
delegates  will  but  act  independently  and  fearlessly, 
they  can  make  history  that  will  bear  fruit  —  and 
read  well. 


“  Costing  ”  is  what  they  call  it  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  the  “  costers  ”  are  making  progress.  In 
addition  to  agitation  meetings  and  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  pertinent  printed  matter,  the  leading  trade 
educational  institution  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
taken  cognizance  of  the  movement  in  a  practical 
manner.  This  association  rejoices  in  -the  some¬ 
what  archaic  and  clumsy  title  of  “The  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute,”  but  the  centuries-old 
savor  of  its  name  does  not  prevent  the  Institute 
from  exploiting  a  good  thing  when  opportunity 
offers.  It  recently  revised  its  syllabus  —  pet 
phrase  of  ye  English  printer  —  on  typography  and 
it  evidently  gave  the  cost-finding  experts  full 
swing,  for  under  “  general  management  ”  we  find 
the  Institute  treats  of  the  following  subjects: 
Principles  of  estimating;  hour  costs  of  labor, 
including  all  expenses;  material  costs  and  per¬ 
centages  for  handling  and  overhead  expenses; 
methods  of  cost-finding  —  time  sheets,  cost  sheets, 
analysis  sheets  and  bookkeeping,  hour  costs  and 
percentages;  weekly  cost  of  production  and  value 
of  output. 

The  significance  of  the  Institute’s  activity  is 
that  technical  schools  are  likely  to  follow  its  lead, 
and  soon  journeymen,  and  especially  apprentices, 
will  be  acquiring  useful  information  about  the 
business  end  of  the  trade  with  their  technical 
instruction. 


To  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  cost  agitation,  it 
would  appear  to  be  important  that  the  wage- 
earners  should  know  what  it  all  means.  Recently 
Omaha  Typographical  Union  held  a  meeting  at 
which  addresses  were  made  on  the  subject.  The 
mere  listening  to  speeches  might  be  a  perfunctory 
affair.  But  the  leading  members  of  the  union 
averred  it  was  a  really  interesting  and  informing 
session,  and  that  a  journeyman’s  trade  education 
was  not  complete  if  he  did  not  possess  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  cost  problem. 


A  Crime  in  Too  Low  Prices. 

Because  of  the  pepper  that  is  in  it,  and  because 
that  ingredient  is  a  companion  for  the  salt  of  the 
earth,  we  give  editorial  prominence  to  a  note  sup¬ 
plied  by  R.  0.  Vandercook,  who  writes,  as  he  works 
and  thinks,  under  high  pressure : 

“  Have  you  ever  thought  that  there  is  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  crime  when  you  quote  a  price  for  your 
services  below  the  cost  of  production  or  a  price 
that  does  not  permit  you  a  living  profit  ? 

“You  will  admit  that  it  is  a  crime  to  rob  a 
workingman  of  his  just  wages.  It  is  a  crime  to  do 
anything  to  any  individual  that  will  pauperize  him 
and  those  dependent  upon  him. 

“When  you  quote  a  price  too  low  merely  to 
keep  another  fellow  out  of  his  legitimate  earnings, 
you  not  only  wrong  those  dependent  upon  you  but 
you  do  damage  to  all  who  are  in  the  same  line  of 
work  with  you.  Any  act  that  intentionally  dam¬ 
ages  another  individual  has  an  element  of  crime 
in  it. 

“  It  is  criminally  careless  for  you  not  to  know 
your  costs  of  production.” 


Passing  a  Proof. 

Technical  disputes  in  court  are  as  often 
decided  unjustly  as  justly.  A  case  was  recently 
tried  by  Assistant  Registrar  Tattershall  in  Lon¬ 
don,  according  to  our  contemporary,  the  British 
and  Colonial  Printer  and  Stationer,  that  illus¬ 
trates  this  point.  The  Farringdon  Press  sued  a 
firm  of  tobacconists,  Lyons  &  Sons,  for  the  price  of 
a  job  of  circulars.  There  was  a  misprint  in  the 
quotations  in  the  price-list  in  this  job  which 
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showed  the  firm  to  be  charging  more  for  fifty- 
cigarettes  than  for  one  hundred  of  the  same  kind. 
There  were  other  errors,  departures  from  copy. 
The  customer  had  passed  two  proofs  as  correct. 
The  court  held  that  as  the  customer  had  passed 
the  proof  he  alone  was  responsible  and  should  pay. 
This  is  not  the  established  practice  in  America. 
A  printer  undertakes  to  make  the  printing  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  copy.  The  proof  is  submitted  to  the 
customer  for  style  and  general  get-up.  Depar¬ 
tures  from  copy  are  on  the  printer.  The  customer 
is  not  called  upon  to  read  his  stuff  with  a  copy- 
holder  to  see  if  it  is  correct.  If  there  is  any  doubt 
on  any  points  the  printer  makes  a  special  inquiry. 
The  principle  involved  is  a  very  vital  one  and  our 
esteemed  friend  the  assistant  registrar  is  in  wrong 
on  this  proposition,  if  the  records  are  as  stated. 


The  Toledo  Exposition. 

Though  the  Ohio  Federation  of  Printers  can 
claim  the  honor  of  assembling  the  greatest  display 
of  printing-office  machinery  and  material  exhibited 
in  the  United  States,  yet  in  an  important  sense 
the  exposition  was  a  failure.  It  is  a  low  estimate 
to  say  that  the  exhibitors  expended  upward  of 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  in  making  the  expo¬ 
sition  what  it  was.  Their  interest  was  stimulated 
by  the  success  of  the  meeting  at  Cincinnati  in 
October,  1912,  and  the  unexpectedly  pleasing 
result  of  the  New  York  show  last  April,  seconded 
by  the  wonderfully  efficient  advertising  campaign 
of  the  promoters  of  the  Toledo  affair. 

The  weather  was  unpropitious  and  it  was  a 
blunder  to  close  the  exposition  while  meetings 
were  being  conducted  during  the  first  two  days. 
It  was  worse  than  a  blunder  to  use  all  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of  persuasion  to  induce  the  visitors  to  devote 
one  whole  day  to  sightseeing,  and  another  day 
to  picknicking  of  the  ordinary  variety.  Though 
unconscious,  mayhap,  on  the  part  of  the  program 
makers,  it  was  the  sublimity  of  gall  to  use  the 
exhibitors’  money  for  the  purpose  of  diverting 
elusive  prospects  from  the  exposition  building  to 
automobile  factories  and  a  Lake  Erie  pleasure 
island.  If  we  make  allowance  for  all  the  untoward 
circumstances  with  which  the  management  had  to 
contend,  the  principal  cause  of  failure  from  an 
exhibitor’s  viewpoint  is  that  there  was  not  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  attendance  of  buying  printers.  Mr. 
Vortriede  and  his  colleagues  probably  secured  a 
large  percentage  of  the  possible  attendants,  but, 
as  we  feared,  there  is  not  the  printing  population 
within  reasonable  traveling  distance  of  Toledo  to 
justify  such  an  elaborate  display.  Few  are  the 
commercial  printers  who  enjoy  near-monopoly 
profits,  and  only  a  small  proportion  can  afford  to 
desert  their  business  and  make  expensive  trips. 


We  have  never  been  enthusiastic  about  the 
results  of  such  expositions.  Recent  events,  how¬ 
ever,  have  convinced  us  that  in  a  great  printing 
center  like  New  York  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
a  successful  exhibit  of  machinery  and  its  concomi¬ 
tants.  But  it  must  be  an  exposition  of  machinery 
and  not  combined  with  an  elaborate  technical  or 
business  educational  effort.  This  was  so  mani¬ 
fest  at  Toledo  that  a  gathering  of  representative 
printers  of  Ohio  and  Michigan  (including  some 
of  the  promoters  of  the  Toledo  exposition)  con¬ 
demned  the  practice  of  holding  educational  and 
mechanical  displays  jointly.  These  representa¬ 
tive  printers  did  not  stop  at  that.  They  even  went 
so  far  as  to  request  producers  and  sellers  of 
machinery  not  to  make  displays  in  future  at  cost 
congresses  and  the  like.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
conclusion  is  an  eminently  sensible  one,  and  we 
trust  those  interested  in  other  conventions  and 
cost  congresses  as  well  as  the  manufacturers  will 
in  practice  follow  the  precepts  of  the  gentlemen 
who  met  at  Toledo. 

If  the  exposition  there  results  in  staying  what 
was  rapidly  becoming  an  expensive  abuse,  a 
reform  will  have  been  accomplished  that  will 
quickly  recoup  exhibitors  for  losses  that  may 
accrue  from  the  Toledo  exposition,  which  was,  in 
all  respects  but  one,  the  greatest  affair  of  its  kind. 


“  On  the  Street.” 

“  On  the  Street  ”  is  the  title  of  a  series  of 
articles  beginning  in  this  issue.  The  author  is  a 
young  printer.  His  name  is  suppressed  and  a  pen 
name  substituted  for  obvious  reasons.  He  is  on 
the  street -now  as  a  salesman.  His  instructions 
from  The  Inland  Printer  editorial  department 
are  to  report  as  far  as  possible  just  what  occurs  in 
his  daily  work  —  his  failures  and  mistakes  as  well 
as  his  successes.  This  record,  of  course,  to  be  so 
handled  as  to  be  without  prejudice  to  the  firm  he 
represents.  In  the  introductory  chapter  “  William 
Earnest,”  to  quote  his  pen  name,  is  so  earnest  that 
he  begins  to  give  advice  before  he  has  shown  us 
the  value  or  merit  of  that  advice.  What  he  no 
doubt  means  to  say  to  the  reader  is  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  he  advises  are  the  principles  he  has  sug¬ 
gested  to  himself,  a  sort  of  “  Says  I  to  myself 
says  I.”  William  also  makes  the  mistake  of  telling 
a  prospective  customer  that  he  can  possibly  make 
better  prices  than  the  printer  the  customer  has 
been  patronizing.  That  is  a  mistake,  William. 
Remember  Owen’s  motto,  “Anybody  can  cut  the 
price,  but  it  takes  brains  to  make  a  better  job.” 
Fra  Elbertus  swiped  this  quotation  once  and  puf 
his  name  to  it,  but  Owen  wrote  it,  and  Owen  was 
a  business  philosopher  who  made  business  a  suc¬ 
cess  off  his  own  bat.  Sell  printing  on  its  own 
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merits  and  not  on  the  defects  of  others.  The 
Inland  Printer  has  thus  taken  a  hand  at  criti¬ 
cizing  William  in  his  peregrinations.  It  hopes 
William  will  stick  a  little  more  closely  to  the  diary 
habit  and  not  ramble  off  into  the  mazes  of  specu¬ 
lative  philosophy.  Interested  readers  of  William 
will  do  themselves,  the  trade  and  William,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  The  Inland  Printer,  a  service  by  taking 
a  hand  in  criticizing  William.  We  turn  William 
loose  on  the  selling  game  and  invite  all  friends  of 
good  business  to  sharpen  their  little  axes  and  start 
after  William.  It  will  do  William  good  and  make 
his  work  more  interesting.  Who  will  be  the  first 
to  take  a  crack  at  William  ? 


The  Printing  Salesman  Problem. 

An  opportunity  for  considerable  discussion 
which  would  undoubtedly  prove  of  great  value  is 
opened  in  one  of  the  leading  articles  of  this  issue. 
Under  the  title  “  The  Printing  Salesman  Prob¬ 
lem  ”  appears  an  argument  which  very  strongly 
favors  the  “  real  salesman  ”  in  preference  to  the 
practical  printer.  Salesmanship  is  admittedly  a 
profession  of  itself.  Any  one  can  sell  a  man  some¬ 
thing  he  wants,  but  it  requires  a  great  deal  more 
than  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  goods  to  persuade  a 
man  to  buy  something  he  does  not  want  — or 
rather  does  not  know  he  wants.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  the  salesman 
who  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  manufacture 
of  the  goods  he  is  selling  has  far  more  at  his  com¬ 
mand  with  which  to  persuade  his  prospective  cus¬ 
tomer.  Many  men  prefer  to  enter  the  factory, 
even  if  only  for  a  short  time,  before  going  out  to 
sell,  and  many  concerns  insist  upon  their  sales¬ 
men  spending  some  time,  either  in  the  factory  or 
in  classes,  studying  the  goods  they  are  to  sell. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  an  experienced 
salesman  can,  by  applying  himself  to  the  task, 
gain  sufficient  knowledge  of  any  article  to  enable 
him  to  talk  in  a  convincing  manner  about  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  man  who  has  devoted  years  to 
the  working  end  of  any  business,  and  who  has 
studied  the  processes,  methods  of  production,  as 
well  as  the  cost  of  production  in  the  various 
departments,  could,  by  giving  the  necessary  effort, 
develop  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  a  finished 
salesman. 

Selling  printing  is  selling  service  rather  than 
merchandise ;  and  selling  service  requires  a  broad 
knowledge  of  the  service  in  order  to  give  the  pros¬ 
pective  customer  advice  regarding  the  adaptation 
of  it  to  his  business.  No  two  jobs  of  printing  are 
alike.  Each  job  requires  an  entirely  different 
treatment,  and  the  sejler  is  frequently  called  upon 
to  give  considerable  advice  regarding  the  design, 


stock,  make-up,  half-tones,  etc.,  best  suited  to  the 
particular  job  in  hand,  and  surely  the  practical 
man,  the  one  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  working  end  of  the  business,  should  be  best 
fitted  to  give  that  advice.  The  ideal  for  a  print¬ 
ing  salesman  would  without  question  be  the  man 
who  has  served  time  in  the  various  departments, 
studying  each  department  and  the  relation  of  one 
department  to  another,  and  who  has  supplemented 
this  practical  training  with  a  study  of  the  various 
methods  of  publicity  and  advertising  as  well  as  the 
principles  of  salesmanship. 

While  we  do  not  question  the  fact  that  the 
method  employed  in  the  article  mentioned  has 
proved  successful,  we  do  believe  that  there  is  an 
opportunity,  as  before  stated,  for  valuable  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  subject.  What  have  our  readers  to  say 
on  the  question  ? 


A  New  Remedy  for  Lead-Poisoning. 

Prof.  Sir  Thomas  Oliver  has  been  conducting 
a  series  of  experiments  on  a  new  method  of  elim¬ 
inating  lead-poisoning.  A  report  of  his  findings  is 
recorded  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  London  Lancet, 
according  to  the  British  and  Colonial  Printer  and 
Stationer.  The  inventor  of  the  process  is  a  chem¬ 
ist,  Mr.  T.  Maltby  Clague,  of  Newcastle. 

The  lead  by  this  new  method  is  actually  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  body  by  electrical  means,  and 
what  is  still  more  important  the  method  can  be 
effectively  employed,  it  is  claimed,  to  prevent  the 
lead-poisoning  in  persons  employed  in  occupations 
in  which  lead  processes  are  used.  Some  of  the 
white  lead  manufacturers  in  Newcastle  have 
allowed  the  treatment  to  be  put  to  a  practical  test 
upon  their  workmen.  Mr.  Clague  fitted  up  an 
electrical  installation  in  the  factories,  and 
arranged  a  series  of  arm  and  leg  baths  whereby 
several  workmen  who  suffered  could  have  the 
bath  at  the  same  time.  The  bath  was  given  for 
half  an  hour  daily  on  every  second  day,  the  posi¬ 
tive  pole  of  a  battery  being  placed  in  a  foot  bath, 
and  the  negative  in  an  arm  bath.  Fourteen  men 
with  marked  symptoms  of  lead-poisoning  were 
treated,  and  not  only  did  the  symptoms  decrease 
in  severity  and  the  patients  improve  in  health,  but 
lead  was  found  in  the  bath  water.  Another  fea¬ 
ture  was  that  in  most  instances  where  lead  was 
found  in  the  water  passed  before  submitting  the 
workmen  to  the  double  electrical  bath  treatment, 
less  lead  was  found  in  the  water  passed  after  the 
bath.  If  this  treatment  proves  the  success  that  it 
is  claimed  to  be,  a  great  boon  will  be  conferred, 
not  only  on  sufferers  in  the  printing  trade,  but 
also  on  those  workers  who  have  to  deal  with  lead 
in  any  of  its  forms  in  their  daily  occupations. 
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While  our  columns  are  always  open  for  the  discussion  of  any  relevant  subject,  we  do  not  necessarily  indorse  the  opinions  of  contributors. 
Anonymous  letters  will  not  be  noticed;  therefore  correspondents  will  please  give  their  names  —  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith.  All  letters  of  more  than  one  thousand  words  will  be  subject  to  revision. 


“Scientific  Accuracy”  and  Color. 

To  the  Editor:  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Sept.  12,  1913. 

Sometimes  a  man  of  theoretical  rather  than  much  prac¬ 
tical  experience  will  be  ambitious  to  become  known  as  an 
authority  in  some  profession  that  he  may  fancy,  and  he  will 
become  afflicted  with  the  bug  of  “  scientific  accuracy  ”  and 
will  proceed  to  reduce  to  “  exact  ”  formulas  and  definite 
figures  that  which  is  variable  and  not  properly  subject  to 
inflexible  rules.  While  a  literary  knowledge  of  a  subject 
may  be  a  good  thing,  it  seldom  qualifies  a  man  to  teach  the 
practical  side  of  a  subject. 

For  some  years  past  there  have  been  a  number  of 
writers  upon  the  subject  of  color  as  applied  to  printing, 
and  with  few  exceptions  the  “  scientific  accuracy  ”  bug  has 
got  in  its  work,  and  they  have  tried  to  reduce  harmony  of 
colors  to  fixed  formulas  from  “  precise  data.”  This  ten¬ 
dency  is  called  to  mind  by  an  article  in  The  Inland 
Printer  for  September,  1913,  in  which  the  writer  leads  off 
with: 

“  The  academic  study  of  color  phenomena  and  the 
analysis  of  color  and  pigmentation  with  a  view  to  making 
its  application  with  scientific  accuracy  have  a  tendency  to 
become  confused  in  the  mind  of  the  average  reader,  etc.” 

Of  course!  Why  not?  The  effect  upon  the  average 
reader  is  generally  “confusion  worse  confounded.”  It  is 
but  natural  that  the  many  readers  should  be  confused  by  a 
kind  of  instruction  that  doesn’t  instruct. 

When  a  man  uses  colors  at  all,  his  object  should  be  to 
obtain  a  harmony,  and  not  merely  a  mathematical  result. 
That  being  so,  then  any  rules  which  are  intended  to  accom¬ 
plish  that  result  should  be  as  brief,  simple,  and  direct  as 
language  can  make  them.  If,  instead,  mathematically  exact 
rules  are  furnished,  hedged  in  by  scientific  pretensions, 
then  the  confusion  of  the  reader  will  be  complete. 

The  writer  in  the  September  Inland  quotes  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  word  value  from  Mr.  Andrews’  “  Scientific 
Color  in  Practical  Printing,”  taken  from  the  Century 
Dictionary,  as  follows : 

“  Value  —  In  painting  and  the  allied  arts,  relation  of  an 
object,  part  or  atmospheric  plane  of  a  picture  to  others, 
with  reference  to  light  and  shade,  the  idea  of  hue  being 
abstracted.” 

If  Mr.  Andrews  had  given  the  explanatory  part  of  this 
same  definition  it  would  readily  be  seen  that  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  word  value  is  not  at  all  within  the  meaning  of 
the  definition.  The  balance  of  the  definition  is  as  follows : 

“  Thus  a  picture  in  which  the  values  are  correct  is  one 
in  which  the  distribution  and  interdependence  of  the  light 
and  dark  parts  correspond  to  nature,  and  particularly  pre¬ 
serve  the  correct  rendering  of  different  distances  from  the 
observer;  while  a  detail  in  a  picture  which  is  out  of  value 
is  one  which  is  too  light  or  too  dark  in  tone  for  the  atmos¬ 


pheric  plane  which  it  should  occupy,  or  the  proper  render¬ 
ing  of  its  relations  to  other  objects  in  the  same  plane.” 

This  definition  of  value  as  applied  to  the  arts  is  the  only 
one  that  is  worth  while. 

The  other  meaning  which  Mr.  Andrews  and  others  seek 
to  establish  is  only  a  mathematical  effort  to  justify  the 
“  scientific  accuracy  ”  idea,  which  in  my  judgment  has  no 
artistic  or  practical  value  to  printers. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  building  and  operation  of  a 
printing-press,  the  construction  of  a  type  casting  and  set¬ 
ting  machine,  the  making  of  printing  types  and  materials, 
then  scientific  accuracy  comes  into  play  for  all  there  is  in 
it,  to  the  most  extreme  limit  of  exactness. 

Science  doesn’t  always  fix  inflexible  rules  for  that  with 
which  it  has  to  deal.  Fixed  rules  or  formulas  may  be  made 
for  things  which  in  themselves  are  fixed  and  unchangeable ; 
but  things  which  are  variable  or  subject  to  change  can  not 
be  made  subject  to  inflexible  rules. 

Now,  color  comes  under  the  latter  head.  It  is  a  variable 
thing.  Its  quality  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  its  sur¬ 
roundings  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  seen.  You 
look  at  it  in  the  middle  of  your  pressroom  and  it  has  one 
appearance;  take  it  over  to  a  window  and  it  undergoes  a 
change,  due  to  reflections  from  objects  in  its  neighborhood, 
to  contrast  with  different  colors,  or  to  a  different  quality 
of  light  falling  upon  it.  Carry  it  to  a  window  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  room  and  it  undergoes  another  change,  due 
again  to  a  change  in  the  color  of  neighboring  objects,  or  to 
the  quality  of  the  light  falling  upon  it;  this  time  it  may  be 
the  light  from  the  blue  sky,  which  will  make  the  color 
appear  colder.  Now,  while  these  changes  are  taking  place 
in  the  quality  of  the  color,  it  will  also  appear  several 
degrees  lighter  or  deeper  in  tone,  according  to  the  angle 
from  which  it  is  viewed  or  in  contrast  to  different  objects 
in  different  parts  of  the  room. 

In  view  of  these  plain  truths  the  reader  can  readily  see 
the  folly  of  trying  to  establish  an  arbitrary  percentage  plan 
in  dealing  with  color.  The  idea  of  a  color  (red  for 
instance)  having  a  ten  per  cent  value  or  a  fifty  per  cent 
value  on  its  own  account  is  simply  ridiculous. 

Color  is  the  spirit  of  light,  a  free  and  variable  thing  — 
an  illusion  and  not  a  material  fact  —  and  of  all  the  beauti¬ 
ful  things  in  nature,  it  is  the  most  subtly  elusive.  Being 
of  a  spiritual  nature  it  can  not  be  •  shackled  by  material 
rules  of  “  scientific  accuracy.” 

Any  rules  which  may  be  formulated  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  harmony  of  colors  must  of  necessity  be  flexible 
to  meet  the  ever-changing  appearance  of  color  itself.  The 
writer  recognized  this  necessity  over  twenty  years  ago  in 
planning  the  Color  Printer,  and  then  formulated  some  sim¬ 
ple  rules  for  obtaining  harmony  of  colors  based  upon  this 
idea  of  flexibility,  with  a  simple  circular  diagram  showing 
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the  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum  as  a  practical  foundation. 
In  all  the  matter  upon  the  subject  of  color,  published  for 
printers  since  that  time,  I  have  never  found  one  good  rea¬ 
son  for  changing  my  belief  in  the  correctness  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  there  stated.  To-day  I  would  probably  make  some 
modifications  in  the  matter,  but  only  in  the  direction  of  a 
greater  simplicity,  because  I  am  not  a  believer  in  the  use 
of  superfluous  words  in  rules  that  are  intended  to  help 
others. 

In  The  Inland  Printer  for  June,  1910,  Mr.  Andrews 
shows  some  tables  of  color  values  in  the  form  of  different 
diagrams  upon  a  blue-gray  background.  Now,  any  man 
who  really  understands  color,  ought  to  know  that  to  get 
the  actual  value  of  a  color  both  in  hue  and  tone,  it  should 
be  seen  upon  an  absolutely  neutral  gray  background  of 
about  half-tone  strength.  Then,  a  color  would  not  be 
unduly  influenced  by  either  contrast  of  color  or  contrast  of 
tone  with  the  background.  It  is  really  surprising  that  a 
worshiper  at  the  shrine  of  “  scientific  accuracy  ”  should 
neglect  so  important  a  point  where  scientific  accuracy  is 
really  necessary. 

In  this  page  of  color  values  all  of  the  colors  are  thrown 
out  of  true  (out  of  value)  by  the  blue-gray  background 
upon  which  they  are  shown.  The  reds,  yellows  and  greens 
are  all  made  yellower  by  contrast,  and  the  blues,  violets 
and  purple-violets  are  neutralized  and  become  more  gray. 
I  can  well  imagine  the  gentleman  saying:  “  In  the  three- 
color  process  it  is  impossible  to  always,  etc.”  But  what 
becomes  of  “  scientific  accuracy  ”  if  such  a  flimsy  excuse 
is  permissible? 

The  definition  of  value  given  by  the  Century  Dictionary 
applies  to  a  piece  of  color-printing  the  same  as  it  does  to 
a  painting.  A  color  may  be  out  of  value  in  its  relation  to 
other  colors  in  a  printed  job  because  of  its  being  too  light 
or  too  deep  to  keep  its  place  in  the  general  scheme.  It 
may  come  forward  too  much  in  one  case,  or  recede  too 
much  in  the  other;  and  in  either  case  be  out  of  value.  In 
such  a  case  it  should  be  modified  so  that  it  may  have  its 
proper  value  in  relation  to  the  other  colors  in  its  immedi¬ 
ate  vicinity.  If  the  necessary  modification  can  not  be 
gauged  by  the  eye,  then  the  printer  should  quit  and  try 
something  that  can  be  handled  through  fixed  rules,  like 
weighing  out  groceries  or  measuring  potatoes.  But  don’t 
try  to  gauge  your  color  through  the  application  of  any  ten 
per  cent  value  or  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent  value, 
for  it  will  be  a  waste  of  time. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  consider  it  a  special  favor  if  any 
reader  of  this  magazine  will  send  me  a  copy  of  any  job  of 
color-printing  produced  any  time  during  the  past  three 
years  through  the  aid  of  Mr.  Andrews’  scientifically  accu¬ 
rate  percentage  plan  of  color  values. 

Yours  very  truly,  J.  F.  Earhart. 


THE  TYPES  AS  THEY  SLIP. 

“Cook  disengaged;  used  to  about  seventy  horses.”  — 
Liverpool  Echo. 

“Wardrobe  for  sale;  good  position;  rents  14s  per 
week.”  —  Evening  News. 

“Afterward  the  happy  couple  left  for  the  moneymoon, 
which  was  spent  at  Brighton.”  —  Croydon  Advertiser. 

“A  Maidenhead  fruiterer  set  a  duck  on  hen  eggs,  from 
which  eleven  ducklings  were  hatched.”  —  Newbury  Eve¬ 
ning  News. 

“Dredging  operations  have  been  temporarily  suspended, 
as  the  Canton  River  has  gone  over  to  Hong  Kong  for 
repairs.”  —  South  China  Morning  Post. 


Compiled  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

INCIDENTS  IN  FOREIGN  GRAPHIC  CIRCLES. 

BY  OUR  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Bernard  Quaritch,  the  well-known  London  dealer  in 
rare  books  and  a  striking  international  figure,  is  dead. 

The  fifth  international  printing  and  kindred  trades 
exposition  at  Agricultural  Hall,  London,  will  be  held  May 
13  to  30,  1914. 

Beginning  with  September  1,  the  electrotyping  and 
stereotyping  houses  of  London  raised  their  prices  for  many 
classes  of  work. 

In  a  large  number  of  cities  in  the  Kingdom,  through 
negotiations  between  the  masters  and  the  unions,  increases 
in  wage  have  been  obtained  by  various  classes  of  printery 
workpeople. 

Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  the  well-known  fine  art 
publishers,  at  London,  have  received  a  royal  warrant  of 
appointment  to  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and 
King  of  Prussia,  which  is  a  unique  honor,  as  it  is  under¬ 
stood  to  be  the  only  warrant  granted  to  an  art  publishing 
concern  outside  the  German  empire. 

Cyril  J.  Davenport,  F.  S.  A.,  superintendent  of  book¬ 
binding  in  the  British  Museum,  has  just  retired,  after 
twenty-five  years’  service,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  He  is 
one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities  on  bindings,  and  has 
written  some  standard  works  on  the  subject,  on  which  he 
has  also  frequently  lectured. 

The  house  of  Geo.  Newnes,  Ltd.,  printers,  at  London, 
has  enjoyed  a  more  than  usual  half  year’s  business  profits 
(an  increase  of  £32,000  or  $155,680).  Recognizing  that 
their  employees  have  had  something  to  do  with  their  suc¬ 
cess,  the  company  has  set  aside  £2,000  for  distribution 
among  them  as  a  special  bonus;  even  the  women  engaged 
in  cleaning  were  included. 

GERMANY. 

The  German  government  printing-office  earned  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  563,000  marks  ($133,994)  during  1912. 

For  stealing  a  copy  of  a  morning  paper  at  Konigsberg 
in  Prussia,  a  poor  fellow,  who  had  taken  it  to  consult  the 
“  help  wanted  ”  columns,  was  condemned  to  three  weeks’ 
imprisonment. 

The  Bishop  of  Treves  now  asserts  that  he  has  the  right 
of  making  rules  for  the  Catholic  trade  unions  of  his  diocese, 
and  also  lays  claim  to  the  sole  right  to  decide  upon  policies 
of  action  in  cases  of  labor  troubles. 

The  Neueste  Nachrichten,  of  Leipsic,  has  a  96-page 
rotary  press,  and  has  just  placed  an  order  for  two  more. 
Before  their  installation  these  will  be  placed  on  view  at  the 
great  graphic-arts  exposition  to  be  held  at  Leipsic  next 
year. 

There  are  in  Germany  sixty-five  printing-offices  that 
have  each  one  hundred  or  more  employees.  A  recently  pub¬ 
lished  list  is  headed  by  the  August  Scherl  Company,  Ltd., 
Berlin,  with  528  employees,  followed  by  Ullstein  &  Co., 
Berlin,  with  468,  and  Rudolf  Mosse,  Berlin,  with  427. 

The  demand  for  fir  wood  for  papermaking  is  so  great 
in  Germany  that  the  supplies  coming  from  Russia  have 
been  increased  in  price  about  thirty-three  per  cent.  The 
amount  of  Russian  wood  offered  for  sale  has  diminished 
so  much  that  greater  attention  has  been  directed  to  possible 
sources  of  supply  in  southern  Germany. 

An  exposition  of  posters  was  held  in  the  Bremen  Art 
Institute,  from  August  31  to  September  21,  under  the 
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auspices  of  the  Association  of  Poster  Collectors,  the  Art 
Society,  the  Museum  of  Industry  and  the  German  Crafts’ 
Association.  In  addition  to  a  large  collection  of  posters 
owned  by  the  Germanic  Museum  at  Nuremberg,  many  pri¬ 
vate  collections  were  placed  on  view. 

An  instructive  treatise  on  pasting  substances  (under 
the  title  of  “  Die  Klebstoffe  ”)  has  been  published  by  K.  G. 
Junge,  Drucktechnischer  Verlag,  of  Dresden-Niedersedlitz. 
It  is  a  fifty-page  pamphlet  and  is  priced  at  1  mark  (25 
cents).  Recipes  for  all  sorts  of  pastes  and  gums  are  given, 
and  their  properties  and  uses  described.  For  any  binder 
able  to  read  German  it  should  prove  a  desirable  acquisition. 

Somebody  has  counted  words  in  the  German  language 
and  finds  that,  proportionately  to  twenty  million  syllables 
counted,  these  are  the  twenty  most  used  words,  together 
with  their  frequency  of  use:  Die,  358,526;  der,  354,526; 
und,  320,985;  zu,  258,584;  in,  214,308;  ein,  153,095;  an, 
145,968;  den,  141,512;  auf,  127,349;  das,  127,137;  von, 
118,088;  nicht,  115,342;  mit,  109,985;  dem,  103,691;  des, 
103,171;  aus,  102,961;  sie,  102,212;  ist,  96,973;  so,  96,873; 
sich,  92,995.  A  similar  extensive  count  of  English  words 
would  be  interesting. 

FRANCE. 

The  G.  Peignot  et  fils  typefoundry,  at  Paris,  announces 
that  this  month  it  will  add  a  department  of  mechanical 
composition,  which  will  supply  exclusively  to  printers. 

After  being  out  on  strike  over  three  months  the  com¬ 
positors  in  Versailles  have  returned  to  work,  the  employ¬ 
ers  having  granted  a  raise  to  80, centimes  per  hour,  which 
is  to  be  attained  step-wise  by  July  1,  1914. 

The  French  Linotype  Company,  which  has  been  sub¬ 
sidiary  to  the  Linotype  and  Machinery  Company,  Ltd.,  of 
London,  has  now  become  an  independent  concern,  under  the 
same  management  as  before,  that  of  H.  C.  Higgs. 

J.  N.  Monrocq,  a  French  pioneer  in  the  art  of  zincog¬ 
raphy  and  who  did  much  toward  perfecting  it,  died  recently 
in  Paris,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one.  His  establishment,  which 
has  considerable  esteem  in  Paris,  will  be  continued  by  a 
son  and  a  nephew. 

The  customs,  harbor  and  municipal  departments  of 
Marseilles  have  resolved,  following  the  lead  of  the  refriger¬ 
ated  freight  transport  companies,  to  supplant,  in  verbal 
reckonings,  the  words  “  soixante-dix  ”  (70)  by  “  septante,” 
“  quatre-vingts  ”  (80)  by  “  octante,”  “  quatre-vingt-dix  ” 
(90)  by  “  nonante.”  These  shorter  forms  already  have 
some  vogue  in  Belgium.  And  thus  the  simplification  of 
language  proceeds. 

At  a  recent  book  auction  two  books  bound  in  human 
skins  (of  females)  were  placed  under  the  hammer.  One 
had  the  title,  “  Bien  qu’on  dit  des  Femmes  ”  (“  Good  Things 
That  Are  Said  About  Women  ”) ,  with  the  subtitle  in  Latin, 
“  Hie  liber  de  feminis  ut  viris  amabilior  esset  femineam 
cutem  induit.  Testibus  his :  Edmond  Crozet,  F.  Raymond, 
A.  Michard  ”  (“  That  this  book  about  women  may  be  more 
attractive  to  men,  it  was  covered  by  a  feminine  skin.  Wit¬ 
nesses:  E.  Crozet,  etc.”) .  The  other  book,  bound  with  the 
skin  of  a  negress,  is  a  copy  of  Anacreon’s  poems  translated 
into  French  and  published  in  1885. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Riga  Rundschau  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  the  compositors  of  the  Neue  Morgenblatt  at  Lodz 
struck  because  their  demand  for  passes  to  the  theater  were 
denied. 

The  situation  of  printers  in  Russian  Poland  is  very 
bad.  There  was  a  union  of  printers  at  Lodz,  but  it  could 


not  survive  the  pestering  of  the  police  department.  The 
average  compositor’s  earnings  are  but  $5  a  week.  A  large 
number  have  but  one  thought,  that  of  saving  enough  to  be 
able  to  emigrate  to  North  America. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  were  published  in  the  entire 
Russian  empire  but  fourteen  newspapers.  This  number 
has  now  increased  to  379  in  European  Russia  and  32  in 
Siberia  and  Turkestan.  There  is  one  daily  journal  per 
210,000  inhabitants  in  Siberia,  one  per  277,000  in  Poland, 
one  per  278,000  in  Caucasia,  one  per  291,000  in  European 
Russia,  and  one  per  1,670,000  in  Russian  Turkestan. 

The  organized  letterpress  printers  of  St.  Petersburg 
have  managed  to  publish  a  journal  in  defense  of  their  inter¬ 
ests.  In  one  of  the  first  numbers  appears  the  following: 
“  On  September  2  [1912]  the  trade  union  held  its  inaugural 
general  meeting.  A  committee  was  elected,  with  Mr. 
Afanasjeff  as  president.  As  soon  as  the  second  meeting  of 
this  committee  was  held  the  secretary  was  arrested  and 
kept  in  what  the  police  authorities  call  ‘  preventive  con¬ 
finement.’  The  same  fate  has  overtaken  his  successor; 
and  the  third  was  also  arrested,  but  released  after  eighteen 
hours’  confinement.”  The  St.  Petersburg  union  of  printers 
and  kindred  trade  workers,  formed  in  August  of  last  year, 
now  has  1,800  members,  of  whom  929  are  compositors,  202 
bookbinders,  324  feeders  and  49  casters  and  stereotypers; 
it  has  no  pressmen.  In  the  second  issue  of  their  journal 
an  article  under  the  title  of  “  Hunger  ”  was  published, 
because  of  which  the  editor  was  sentenced  to  two  months’ 
imprisonment. 

AUSTRIA. 

The  Austrian  minister  of  culture  and  instruction  has 
appointed  a  commission  to  undertake  the  work  of  cata¬ 
loguing  all  the  incunabula  owned  in  this  country. 

The  Neue  Wiener  Tageblatt  gives  a  lengthy  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  new  method  of  chartography,  in  which  maps  are 
produced  from  data  secured  by  surveyors’  measurements 
of  areas  and  distances  on  stereoscopic  photographs  of  the 
territory  that  is  to  be  charted.  The  method  employs  an 
apparatus  invented  by  Captain  von  Orel,  which  is  called 
a  “  stereoautograph,”  and  is  an  improvement  upon  a 
“  stereocomparator,”  invented  by  a  Herr  Pulrich  several 
years  ago. 

NORWAY. 

The  new  edition  of  the  “  Norwegian  Commercial  Cal¬ 
endar  for  1913-14  ”  enumerates  397  printing-offices  in  Nor¬ 
way,  of  which  there  are  111  in  Christiania,  29  in  Bergen, 
11  in  Trondhjem,  and  14  in  Stavanger. 

The  city  of  Christiania  has  rented  the  use  of  thirty 
advertising  pillars  to  the  Heralden  advertising  agency, 
for  26,000  crowns  ($6,968)  yearly.  The  form  of  the  pil¬ 
lars,  which  are  to  be  erected  before  next  summer,  is  not 
yet  decided  upon;  a  competitive  contest  of  designers  is  in 
contemplation. 

SWEDEN. 

The  veteran  printer,  Frederik  Nyholm,  of  Sweden,  has 
been  presented  with  a  gold  medal  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  good  services  he  has  performed  for  the  local  trade 
school. 

The  printing  and  publishing  house  of  Ivar  Haggstrom 
at  Stockholm  has  just  celebrated  the  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  its  establishment.  Its  founder,  Zacharius  Hagg¬ 
strom,  who  for  many  years  was  president  of  the  Swedish 
Book  Publishers’  Association,  died  in  1869.  In  1900  the 
establishment  was  changed  into  a  corporation. 
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THE  LITERATURE  OF  TYPOGRAPHY. 

IX.— HISTORIES  OF  PRINTING. 

BY  HENRY  LEWIS  BULLEN. 

COMPREHENSIVE  history  of  printing 
in  all  phases  of  the  subject  remains  to  be 
written.  No  such  book  has  been  printed. 
Typography  awaits  its  Gibbon.  Possibly 
some  reader  of  this  page  may  immortalize 
herself  or  himself  by  writing  “  The  Rise 
and  Expansion  of  Printing,  the  Most 
Beneficial  to  Mankind  of  All  the  Arts.” 

I  have  provided  the  title :  on  with  the  work ! 

Let  us  take  a  few  steps  with  the  coming  historian.  We 
all  know,  of  course,  that  typography  was  an  evolution  from 
printing  on  engraved  wooden  blocks,  and  these  from  books 
written  and  illuminated  by  hand.  Our  historian  will 
probably  survey  the  methods  by  which  mankind  has  at 
various  periods  endeavored  to  preserve  and  transmit  its 
history  and  ideas.  The  literal  meaning  of  the  Greek  word 
telegraphy  is  “  to  write  afar,”  and  of  typography  “  to 
multiply  writing.”  Thomas  Astle,  who  Wrote  “  The  Origin 
and  Progress  of  Writing,  as  well  Hieroglyphic  as  Elemen¬ 
tary,  illustrated  by  engravings  taken  from  marbles,  manu¬ 
scripts  and  charters,  ancient  and  modern:  Also  some 
account  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Printing,”  London, 
1784,  4to,  260  pages,  opens  with  this  sentence:  “The 
noblest  acquisition  of  mankind  is  Speech,  and  the  most 
useful  art  is  Writing.  The  first  eminently  distinguishes 
man  from  the  brute  creation;  the  second,  from  uncivilized 
savages.”  We  printers  are  multipliers  of  writing,  which 
is  the  basis  of  all  civilization.  We  are  the  visualizers  of 
thought. 

Whence  did  the  wond'rous  mystic  art  arise 
Of  painting  speech  and  speaking  to  the  eyes? 

That  we  by  tracing  magic  lines  are  taught 
How  to  embody  and  to  color  thought. 

The  student  of  paleography  (ancient  writing)  will  do 
well  to  commence  with  Astle,  which  is  offered  for  sale  not 
infrequently  for  about  $10.  Next  I  suggest  that  delight¬ 
fully  interesting  though  erudite  little  book,  “An  Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  and  Form  of  the  Books  of  the  Ancients, 
with  a  History  of  the  Art  of  Bookbinding,  from  the  times 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  present  day,  interspersed 
with  bibliographical  references  to  men  and  books  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings,” 
by  John  Andrews  Arnett,  London,  1837,  12mo,  212  pages, 
price  about  $2.50.  Other  good  books  are:  Clodd,  “The 
Story  of  the  Alphabet,”  with  ninety  illustrations,  12mo, 
234  pages,  London,  George  Newnes,  Ltd.,  n.  d.,  compara¬ 
tively  recent,  price  50  cents ;  Hoffman,  “  The  Beginnings 
of  Writing,”  illustrated,  .16mo,  209  pages,  New  York, 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  price  about  $2 ;  and  Jermain,  “  In  the 
Path  of  the  Alphabet,”  16mo,  160  pages,  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  William  D.  Page,  1906,  price  about  $1.50.  Joseph 
Fry,  “  letter-founder,  Type  Street,”  London,  compiled 
“  Pantographia,  containing  accurate  copies  of  all  known 
Alphabets  in  the  World,”  1799,  8vo,  320  pages,  worth 
about  $5,  an  invaluable  book.  It  gives  the  source  of  the 
alphabets  it  reproduces.  The  story  of  the  evolution  of 
written  languages  is  intensely  interesting.  Had  no  such 
struggle  occurred  there  would  be  no  art  of  printing. 

Perhaps  the  most  important,  certainly  the  most  impo¬ 
sing  review  of  the  evolution  of  writing  and  of  the  book 
from  the  dawn  of  letters  to  the  invention  of  printing  is 
“  Paleographie  Universelle :  Collection  de  Fac-simile  d’Ecri- 
tures  des  Tous  les  Peuples  et  de  Tous  les  Temps,”  4  vol¬ 


umes,  Paris,  1841.  This  great  work  was  issued  in  the 
spirit  of  love  for  printing  which  markedly  characterized 
the  whole  great  family,  by  Firmin  Didot  &  Brothers.  The 
size  of  the  page  is  16%  by  23  inches,  and  each  volume  is 
1%  inches  thick.  [Reflect  upon  these  dimensions.]  The 
text  is  in  twenty-two-point  modern  roman.  There  are  251 
full-page  facsimile  engravings  in  color,  many  pages  con¬ 
taining  several  specimens.  These  facsimiles  are  the  finest 
examples  of  reproductive  work  ever  executed ;  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  ever  will  be  equaled,  as  the  method,  based 
on  a  copper  engraved  keyplate,  is  very  expensive.  The 
color-printing  is  (speaking  advisedly)  perfect.  •  The  text 
of  this  monument  to  the  fame  of  the  Didot  family  is  by 
J.  J.  Champollion  and  his  son  Aime.  J.  J.  Champollion  and 
his  brother  were  the  most  famous  paleographers  of  their 


Isaiah  Thomas,  LL.D. 

Master  Printer,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  Founder  and  First  President  (1812- 
1831)  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society.  Portrait  based 
on  oil  painting  of  1818,  by  Greenwood. 

time.  They  discovered  the  key  to  the  centuries-lost  mean¬ 
ings  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs,  and  were  authors  of  the 
first  grammar  and  of  the  first  dictionary  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  language  and  its  three  systems  of  writing.  The 
text,  therefore,  of  this  work  is  in  the  highest  degree 
authoritative.  It  unfolds  majestically  the  evolution  of 
the  methods  of  recording  facts  and  ideas.  The  plates 
were  engraved  and  printed  from  the  facsimile  designs  of 
J.  B.  Silvestre,  the  most  eminent  engraver  of  his  time,  who 
at  the  expense  of  the  Didots  spent  some  years  in  visiting 
the  great  libraries  and  museums  of  the  world.  An  edition 
of  this  work  was  issued  in  England  by  Bohn  in  1850, 
“  Universal  Paleography,  or  Facsimiles  of  Writings  of  All 
Nations  and  Periods,”  London,  809  pages.  It  consists  of  a 
volume  of  plates  and  two  8vo  volumes  of  a  translation  of 
the  text  of  Champollion,  very  ably  done  by  Sir  Frederic 
Madden.  The  English  printers  made  a  miserable  failure 
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of  the  reproductions.  The  French  work  is  worth  about 
$1,000.  A  set  is  in  the  Library  of  the  city  of  New  York  and 
another  in  the  Typographic  Library  and  Museum  in  Jersey 
City.  The  translation  by  Madden  is  worth  about  $7.  My 
respect  for  this  work  is  immensely  increased  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  projected,  financed  and  executed  by  a  practical 
printer  and  his  brothers,  also  practical  printers.  In  1689 
Francois  Didot  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer  in  Paris. 
He  became  a  master  printer,  with  the  sign  of  “  The  Golden 
Bible,”  in  Paris,  and  died  in  1757.  His  son,  Francois 
Ambroise  Didot,  succeeded  to  the  business,  to  which  he 
added  a  typefoundry  and  paper  mills.  It  was  in  this  type- 
foundry  that  the  Didot  system  of  point  bodies  was  formu¬ 
lated,  and  there  Franklin’s  grandson,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Bache,  was  instructed  in  typefounding.  Francois  Ambroise 
Didot  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Franklin.  He  was 


honors  that  may  be  given  in  France,  and  amassed  great 
fortunes.  The  annals  of  printing  prove  this  clearly:  that 
whenever  a  printer  is  found  who  knows  enough  to  prop¬ 
erly  esteem  and  value  his  occupation  that  knowledge  raises 
not  only  the  character  or  quality  of  his  work  but  also  the 
value  of  it  to  his  customers.  “  Knowledge  is  power,”  and 
knowledge  pays. 

Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  an  art  new  to  Europe 
was  introduced  in  the  Netherlands  by  some  unknown  enter¬ 
prising  man.  Whether  he  invented  block  printing  or  by 
some  means  had  derived  knowledge  of  it  from  Asia,  where 
it  had  been  in  use  for  a  thousand  years  before  his  time,  we 
know  not.  Civilization  in  Europe  was  very  dark.  Asia, 
which  for  centuries  had  furnished  provinces  and  colonies 
to  the  Grecians  and  the  Romans  had  become  almost  as 
remote  and  unknown  as  then  was  the  western  continent  on 


Hall  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  America,  Worcester,  Mass.,  founded  1812  by  Isaiah  Thomas,  master 
ter  printer  of  that  city.  One  of  the  great  libraries  of  America.  Its  treasures  are 
indispensable  to  students  of  American  history. 


succeeded  by  his  sons,  Pierre  and  Firmin,  and  died  in 
1804.  Of  these  sons,  Firmin  became  the  head  of  the  family 
enterprises,  died  in  1836,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Ambroise  Firmin  Didot,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  family, 
to  whose  typographic  enthusiasm  we  owe  the  “Paleographie 
Universelle.”  Ambroise  Firmin  Didot,  who  became  head 
of  the  greatest  printing  establishment  in  France  in  1827, 
was  a  practical  printer  and  typefounder,  having  served  an 
apprenticeship  in  both  branches.  His  typefoundry  as  well 
as  his  paper-mills  were  the  best  in  France.  In  his  paper- 
mills  paper  was  first  made  by  machinery.  The  first  paper¬ 
making  machine  was  invented  by  one  of  Didot’s  workmen, 
who  was  financed  by  his  employers.  Ambroise  Firmin 
Didot  was  the  author  of  a  history  of  printing  and  engra¬ 
ving  and  a  dozen  other  works  relating  to  printing.  He 
collected  a  great  library  illustrating  the  history  of  books. 
It  was  sold  at  auction  for  $125,000  in  1877,  one  year  after 
his  death,  and  the  sale  was  one  of  the  great  events  of  the 
world  of  books,  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  the  collection. 
If  sold  to-day  it  would  probably  realize  five  times  as  much. 
His  uncle  Pierre  was  the  author  of  two  valuable  books  on 
the  history  of  printing,  including  a  lengthy  poem  in  honor 
of  printing  and  of  the  services  rendered  to  printers  by  his 
father.  Here  is  another  instance  (conformable  to  the 
general  rule)  of  a  family  of  printers  intensely  interested 
in  the  literature  and  history  of  the  art,  enriching  that 
literature  themselves,  who  builded  a  business  great  as  well 
in  extent  as  in  reputation,  achieved  the  highest  civic 


which  The  Inland  Printer  now  sheds  its  light  before  it 
stopped  Columbus  on  his  way  to  China  in  1492.  Printing 
was  then  commencing  to  dissipate  European  darkness  and 
make  all  nations  known  to  each  other.  A  wood  engraving 
of  St.  Christopher  bearing  the  date  1423  is  accepted  as  the 
earliest  known  piece  of  printing  in  Europe.  There  is  much 
evidence  to  warrant  the  surmise  that  playing-cards  were 
the  first  products  of  the  new  art,  but  no  printed  examples 
of  these  survive  of  date  as  early  as  1423.  Investigators 
have  generally  agreed  that  the  earliest  European  block 
book  is  the  Biblia  Pauperum  (Poor  Man’s  Bible),  an  illus¬ 
trated  crude  production  probably  printed  between  1430 
and  1450.  This  art  persisted  (notwithstanding  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  movable  types)  into  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
while  much  of  it  is  lost,  Schreiber,  the  latest  and  most 
authoritative  investigator,  describes  5,491  examples  now 
in  existence  in  his  “  Manuel  de  l’Amateur  de  la  Gravure 
sur  Bois  et  sur  Metal,  au  XVe  Siecle,”  8  volumes.  Books 
in  English  enlightening  this  dawn  of  printing  are :  Singer, 
“  Researches  into  the  History  of  Playing  Cards,  with  Illus¬ 
trations  of  the  Origin  of  Printing  and  Engraving  on 
Wood,”  London,  1816,  4to,  389  pages,  worth  about  $15; 
printed  by  Bensley,  the  printer  who  furnished  the  funds 
which  enabled  Koenig  to  invent  the  cylinder  press.  Singer’s 
work  is  a  good  example  of  the  better  printing  of  that 
period.  Chatto,  “  Facts  and  Speculations  on  the  Origin 
and  History  of  Playing  Cards,”  London,  1848,  8vo,  351 
pages,  worth  about  $10.  Sotheby,  “  Principia  Typograph- 
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ica :  the  Block  Books  or  Xylographic  Delineations  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  History  issued  in  Holland,  Flanders  and  Germany 
during  the  Fifteenth  Century,  exemplified  and  considered 
in  connection  with  the  Origin  of  Printing,”  London,  1858, 
folio,  3  volumes,  622  pages,  with  175  full-page  plates.  This 
magnificent  work  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  illustrations,  as 
its  author  is  not  accepted  as  an  authority  on  matters  in 
dispute.  Only  215  copies  were  printed,  and  the  author, 
being  the  leading  book  auctioneer  of  his  time,  sold  the 
whole  edition  at  auction  in  two  hours,  the  reserve  price 
being  $45  per  set,'  which  is  about  what  it  is  worth  now. 
Another  sumptuous  work  is  Humphrey’s  “A  History  of 
the  Art  of  Printing,  from  its  invention  to  its  widespread 
development  in  the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  pre- 


ing  in  the  English  language.  “  The  Invention  of  Printing: 
a  collection  of  Facts  and  Opinions  descriptive  of  Early 
Prints  and  Playing  Cards,  the  Block  Books  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century,  the  Legend  of  Lourens  Janzoon  Coster  of  Haar¬ 
lem  and  the  Work  of  John  Gutenberg  and  his  Associates,” 
illustrated,  New  York,  1878,  folio,  557  pages.  Theodore  L. 
De  Vinne,  apprentice  in  Catskill,  compositor  and  foreman 
in  New  York,  partner  and  sole  proprietor,  active  in  all 
projects  to  advance  the  welfare  of  printers,  builder  of  a 
world- wide  reputation  as  a  printer  of  grand  books — -this 
busy  and  exceptionally  prosperous  printer  found  time  to 
create  this  monument  to  himself  and  his  art,  while  tens  of 
thousands  of  his  fellow  craftsmen,  working  by  the  clock, 
lamented  their  lack  of  time  to  read  a  very  little  about  the 


Antiquarian  Hall,  Worcester,  Mass.,  erected  in  1820  and  presented  to  American  Antiquarian  Society 
by  Isaiah  Thomas,  master  printer,  and  author  of  “  The  History  of  Printing  in  America  ”  ; 
vacated  by  the  Society  in  1853  :  demolished  September,  1912.  This  is  the  last  pic¬ 
ture  taken  and  shows  the  edifice  unoccupied  and  dilapidated. 


ceded  by  a  short  account  of  the  Origin  of  the  Alphabet  and 
the  successive  methods  of  Recording  Events  and  Multiply¬ 
ing  MS.  Books  before  the  invention  of  printing,”  London, 
1867  (second  edition,  1868),  folio,  226  pages,  with  100  full- 
page  photolithographic  reproductions,  more  showy  than 
faithful,  and  worth  about  $20.  While  this  is  a  book  that 
should  be  in  a  printer’s  collection,  it  is  not  to  be  followed 
as  authoritative,  though  much  may  be  learned  from  its 
reproductions.  H.  Noel  Humphreys  was  an  artist  of  con¬ 
temporaneous  celebrity.  He  published  in  1870  “  Master¬ 
pieces  of  the  Early  Printers  and  Engravers,”  folio,  87 
pages,  with  81  full-page  reproductions.  This  attractive 
book  is  rather  more  interesting  to  amateurs  of  engraving 
than  to  printers.  It  is  worth  about  $15.  By  all  means 
search  out  the  books  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  in  the 
libraries;  despite  certain  literary  limitations  (excepting 
Singer  and  Chatto)  they  are  monumental  productions  and 
will  delight  all  true  printers. 

But  now  let  us  begin  to  read  to  learn.  Here  is  a  book 
which  every  American  printer  should  own.  To  Theodore 
Low  De  Vinne,  master  printer  and  founder  of  The  De 
Vinne  Press  of  New  York,  belongs  the  honor  of  writing 
the  best  and  most  reliable  history  of  the  invention  of  print- 


art  of  which  they  were  and  are  not  worthy.  Mr.  De  Vinne, 
still  spared  to  honor  his  occupation,  adopts  for  his  motto 
on  his  title-page  a  quotation  written  in  1566,  from  Foxe, 
author  of  “  The  Book  of  Martyrs  ”  —  “  Hereby  tongues 
are  knowne,  knowledge  groweth,  judgment  encreaseth, 
books  are  dispersed,  the  scripture  is  seene,  the  doctors  be 
read,  stories  be  opened,  times  compared,  truth  discerned, 
falshood  detected  and  with  finger  pointed,  and  all,  as  I 
said,  through  the  benefit  of  Printing.”  Mr.  De  Vinne’s. 
work  is  indispensable  to  the  English-speaking  student  of 
printing;  no  other  covers  the  whole  ground.  It  is  thor¬ 
ough,  candid,  and  interesting.  As  we  read  we  perceive  the 
deep  and  proper  reverence  the  author  has  for  the  art.  We 
see  that  the  printer  must  be  the  final  historian  of  printers. 
Copies  of  the  book  may  be  procured  from  The  De  Vinne 
Press,  New  York.  The  price  is  $6.50  postpaid;  it  is  worth 
much  more.  The  last  chapter  in  this  book  deals  with  the 
spread  of  printing  immediately  after  the  invention.  To 
trace  the  history  of  printing  in  Europe  after  the  period 
which  Mr.  De  Vinne  covers  will  be  the  task  of  my  next 
article. 

What  De  Vinne  has  done  for  Europe  another  American 
printer  has  done  for  America.  How  many  printers  have 
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knowledge  of  Isaiah  Thomas,  master  printer  of  Worcester, 
Massachusetts?  A  short  while  ago  a  public  library  was 
erected  in  St.  Louis,  and  (in  honor  of  printing)  the  names 
of  celebrated  printers  were  incised  on  the  walls.  The 
names  are  nearly  all  European.  Instead  of  De  Vinne  they 
have  “  The  De  Vinne  Press,”  and  if  they  have  Franklin 
that  is  all  of  Americans.  Yet  Thomas  was  a  conspicuously 
able  printer  whose  work  was  the  best  in  America  in  his 
time.  He  was  known  in  Europe  as  “  the  Baskerville  of 
America.”  Isaiah  Thomas’  name  should  be  on  the  library 
in  St.  Louis  and  included  in  all  lists  of  famous  printers. 
Almost  all  we  know  of  the  beginnings  of  printing  in  Amer¬ 
ica  we  learn  from  “  The  History  of  Printing  in  America, 
with  a  Biography  of  Printers,  and  an  Account  of  News¬ 
papers,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  concise  View  of  the  Discov¬ 
ery  and  Progress  of  the  Art  in  other  Parts  of  the  World,” 
2  volumes,  1,073  pages,  Worcester,  1810.  A  second  edition 
was  issued  in  1874,  with  corrections  and  additions.  This 
work  must  be  read  by  all  who  desire  to  learn  the  history  of 
printing  in  America.  Like  Mr.  De  Vinne’s  work  it  has  no 
rival  in  its  field.  Isaiah  Thomas  was  apprenticed  to  the 
printing  occupation  in  Boston  in  1756  at  the  age  of  seven. 
He  attended  school  for  only  six  weeks.  When  seventeen  he 
absconded  from  his  employer  and  became  a  “  tramp  ” 
printer,  but  returned’ to  Boston  in  1770  as  a  journeyman  at 
the  request  of  his  employer.  He  established  himself  in 
business  in  Boston,  but  when  the  Revolutionary  War  com¬ 
menced  in  1775,  he,  being  a  minute  man,  found  it  necessary 
to  abscond  again,  taking  his  one  wooden  hand  press  and 
his  scanty  stock  of  types  to  Worcester,  then  a  small  Village. 
In  the  same  year  he  revived  the  Massachusetts  Spy,  a  paper 
which  acquired  great  influence.  I  have  not  space  to  trace 
his  remarkable  career,  much  of  which  is  related  in  his 
history.  Suffice  it  to  record  here  that  in  1802  he  retired 
from  active  business  as  printer  and  bookseller  in  favor  of 
his  son.  At  that  time  and  subsequently  he  was  principal 
partner  in  printing-plants  and  book  stores  in  Boston,  Balti¬ 
more,  Walpole,  Brookfield,  Windsor,  Newburyport,  Ports¬ 
mouth  and  Albany.  His  business  in  Worcester  in  1796  was 
inventoried:  Presses,  $723.66;  types,  $12,631.01;  printing 
materials,  $504.43;  cuts,  $525.16.  In  1802  Thomas  inven¬ 
toried  the  value  of  all  his  possessions  at  $151,340.91,  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  being  then  nearly  four 
times  as  much  as  it  is  now.  In  1817  the  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  business  of  Andrews  &  Thomas,  in  Boston,  inven¬ 
toried  $181,735.  Andrews  had  been  apprentice  to  Thomas. 
In  1793  he  erected  a  paper-mill  in  Worcester,  the  first  in 
which  wove  paper  was  made  in  America.  In  his  retirement 
he  worked  on  his  history,  and  established  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  giving  it  a  building,  a  picture  of 
which  is  printed  herewith,  and  a  library  of  three  thousand 
volumes,  and  undertook  the  task  of  managing  the  society 
and  its  library.  His  monetary  gifts  to  the  society  amounted 
to  $50,000  in  all.  He  was  a  member  of  all  typographical 
societies  then  existing.  Writing  to  the  Philadelphia  Typo¬ 
graphical  Society  in  1825,  he  concluded :  “  Could  I  live  my 
life  over  again  and  choose  my  employment  it  would  be  that 
of  a  Printer.”  He  was  the  most  highly  honored  man  in 
Worcester,  grand  master  of  the  Masonic  order  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  a  liberal  subscriber  to  all  charities,  the  donor  of 
valuable  lands  to  Worcester,  which  that  city  still  possesses, 
and  upon  his  death  in  1831  he  was  one  of  the  seven  richest 
men  in  America.  I  do  not  think  his  honor  and  fame  are 
increased  by  his  wealth,  but  mention  the  fact  to  show  that 
Thomas’  love  of  printing  and  its  literature  went  hand  in 
hand  with  capacity  to  make  printing  profitable.  By  his 
will  he  bequeathed  $122,766  in  cash  to  learned  and  charita¬ 
ble  institutions,  including  several  printers’  societies.  The 


Antiquarian  Society  of  America  has  just  celebrated  its 
centennial.  It  is  a  great  national  institution,  owning  one 
of  the  best  libraries  in  America,  especially  strong  in  Amer¬ 
icana,  the  best  of  which  was  collected  by  Thomas.  A  pic¬ 
ture  of  its  new  hall  is  printed  with  this  article,  with  other 
pictures  relating  to  the  work  of  Isaiah  Thomas,  whose 
memory  is  remembered  and  honored  by  the  learned  and 
scientific  men  in  all  countries,  but  lamentably  forgotten  by 
his  fellow  craftsmen,  who  are  too  busily  engaged  in  rend¬ 
ing  the  air  with  laments  on  the  impoverishment  of  their 
occupation  to  find  time  to  read  of  the  achievements  of  a 
fellow  printer  who  read,  learned,  studied  and  loved  his  art 
and  made  it  remarkably  profitable.  Study  the  pictures  and 
learn  a  profitable  lesson  from  the  man.  The  printer  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  history  of  his  occupation  is  not,  and  never  has 
been,  as  commercially  successful  as  those  who  have  added 
pleasure  and  dignity  to  their  lives  through  that  study. 
Isaiah  Thomas’  motto  on  his  title-page  is : 

Printing  dispels  the  gloom  of  mental  night. 

Hail !  pleasing  fountain  of  all  light ! 


Dorothy  Darlynge  Gore, 

One-year-old  daughter  of  Ralph  K.  Gore,  machinist-operator 
on  the  Kansas  News-Democrat,  Hiawatha,  Kansas. 


SUPERFLUOUS. 

Casey  (teaching  Hogan  to  swim). —  Now,  kape  yer 
mouth  shut  and  breathe  through  yer  nose? 

Hogan — And  phwat  else  cud  a  man  breathe  through 
wid  his  mouth  shut,  ye  fule?  —  Life. 
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Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

PHRASES  OR  COMPOUND  WORDS? 

BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL, 

LL  printers,  in  speaking  of  a  compound 
word,  mean  a  word  containing  a  hyphen. 
Compound  word  in  this  writing  means  any 
word  made  by  uniting  two  or  more  words, 
whether  with  or  without  a  hyphen.  Liter¬ 
ally  even  such  a  word  as  Sunday  is  a  com¬ 
pound,  and  all  such  single  words  are  so 
classed  here,  although  the  writer  utters  no 
objection  to  the  printers’  convenient  distinction.  Phrase 
means  for  our  purpose  what  printers  always  call  two  words, 
and  includes  also  some  merely  naming  terms  of  three 
primarily  distinct  words,  such  as  marsh  bent  grass.  We 
here  use  phrase,  hyphened  compound,  and  solid  compound 
instead  of  two  words,  compound,  and  one  word. 

Very  many  articles  have  been  printed  about  compound 
words.  But  have  they  resulted  in  a  better  understanding 
of  the  subject  by  any  one?  As  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain, 
the  matter  stands  just  as  it  has  always  stood,  without  any 
practical  approach  to  agreement.  All  large  dictionaries 
have  shown  thousands  of  words  joined  with  hyphens,  except 
the  last  two  editions  of  Webster’s,  and  our  best  books  have 
always  had  and  still  have  hyphened  compounds  like  those 
in  dictionaries.  That  last  statement  would  be  more  accu¬ 
rate  in  reverse  order.  It  is  truly  because  such  compounds 
are  in  literature  that  they  appear  in  dictionaries.  Yet  no 
two  books  and  no  two  dictionaries  are  exactly  alike. 

Notwithstanding  the  similarity  found  in  most  good 
books,  English  print  has  always  shown  more  of  dissimilar¬ 
ity.  Always  we  have  had  disagreement.  We  probably  are 
nearer  now  to  general  agreement  on  one  point  than  ever 
before.  The  opinion  is  quite  common  now  that  there  is 
little  need  for  hyphens  in  compounding,  and  that  notion  is 
becoming  more  widespread  than  ever  before,  though  it  has 
always  existed. 

One  of  the  strangest  things  of  its  kind  was  done  in  the 
making  of  the  Webster’s  International  Dictionary.  Its 
predecessor,  Webster’s  Unabridged,  had  for  many  years 
been  the  most  influential  authority  in  America,  and  from  it 
many  people  had  learned  something  like  system  in  hyphen¬ 
ing.  A  new  set  of  editors  made  its  successor,  and  they 
happened  to  be  men  who  disliked  hyphens,  so  they  over¬ 
turned  the  policy  of  the  work  and  separated  into  two  words 
most  of  the  terms  which  had  been  hyphened  compounds. 
Yet  when  the  latest  revision  was  made,  the  New  Interna¬ 
tional,  the  strongest  objection  to  the  restoration  of  the 
hyphens  was  that  it  would  be  too  violent  a  change  of  policy. 

Yet  stranger  still  is  the  fact  that  both  sets  of  editors 
admitted  some  hyphened  compounds  that  are  distinctly  con¬ 
trary  to  their  general  practice.  Their  ostensible  reason  was 
that  these  are  prevailingly  used  in  that  form.  But  there 
is  not  one  instance  in  which  this  can  be  proved  any  more 
satisfactorily  than  in  all  similar  cases.  Among  their 
striking  inconsistencies  are  countingroom,  dining  room,  and 
drawing-room,  letter  writer  and  story-writer,  and  many 
other  differences  equally  unreasonable.  No  other  diction¬ 
ary  shows  so  much  confusion. 

F.ollowing  is  the  tale  of  common  experience  as  told  by 
Theodore  L.  De  Vinne,  in  “  Correct  Composition,”  page  61 : 
“  Words  of  variable  spelling  are  rare  in  ordinary  copy,  but 
words  that  may  be  compounded  are  frequent.  When  to  set 
up  two  meeting  words  as  two  words,  when  to  consolidate 
them  in  one  word,  when  to  connect  them  with  a  hyphen,  are 
problems  that  the  compositor  has  to  decide  almost  every 
hour.  He  finds  it  very  difficult  to  get  authoritative  instruc¬ 


tion.  There  are  not  many  authors  who  compound  words 
uniformly,  and  the  dictionaries  differ,  and  sometimes  are 
not  consistent  in  rendering  words  or  phrases  of  similar 
class.  .  .  .  The  proofreader  may  overrule  the  teachings 
of  the  dictionary  provided  by  the  office  as  an  authority,  and 
may  correct  proof  by  some  system  of  his  own.  The  author 
may  object  to  the  rulings  of  dictionary  and  proofreader, 
and  may  insist  on  his  own  methods.  It  follows  that  there 
are  often  wranglings  in  every  printing  house  over  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  some  compounded  words.” 

This  really  says  nothing  that  is  new  to  any  one,  but  it 
does  state  old  facts  in  a  new  way.  But  Mr.  De  Vinne  does 
say  something  surprisingly  new  a  little  further  on,  thus: 

“  The  theory  of  compounding  is  quite  intelligently  presented 
in  many  English  grammars.  When  two  words  meet  which 
convey  one  meaning,  with  the  emphasis  of  pronunciation 
upon  the  first  word,  the  two  words  should  be  consolidated 
or  connected  with  the  hyphen,  as  in  laughter-loving.  When 
emphasis  is  required  for  the  second  word,  the  two  words 
may  not  be  connected  with  the  hyphen.  This  is  clear  and 
easily  remembered,  but  to  this  general  rule  there  are  some 
exceptions  not  to  be  classified.  .  .  .  Two  words  should  not 
be  connected  with  the  hyphen  when  separated  words  will 
convey  the  meaning  with  sufficient  distinctness.” 

Can  any  one  name  many  English  grammars  that  intel¬ 
ligently  present  such  a  theory?  The  present  writer,  who 
has  searched  a  large  number,  has  not  found  such  present¬ 
ment  in  one  of  them.  He  can  not  find  any  clear  indication 
in  Mr,  De  Vinne’s  rule.  Mr.  De  Vinne  gives  a  list  of  a 
hundred  approved  hyphened  compounds,  and  not  one  of 
them  could  ever  be  misunderstood  as  two  words.  We  must 
have  more  definite  instruction  if  we  are  to  learn. 

What  has  been  quoted  herein  was  selected  as  empha¬ 
sizing  the  fact  of  disagreement.  Is  there  any  way  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  body  of  practice  for  any  single  establishment,  so  clear 
that  all  workers  will  know  just  what  to  do  and  all  do  the 
same?  Everybody  knows  that  such  understanding  has  not 
yet  been  attained  anywhere.  Everybody  knows  it  is  worth 
while. 

In  just  one  way  this  may  be  done.  Let  some  one  make 
it  his  special  duty  to  enter  in  a  record  each  term  of  the  kind 
as  soon  as  it  is  decided.  Everybody  will  be  surprised  at  the 
rapidity  with  which  all  hands  will  learn  these  decisions 
when  it  is  once  known  that  they  are  recorded,  so  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  what  they  are.  An  objection  to  this  may 
be  that  it  is  a  hopeless  task  to  do  this.  It  would  be  so  to 
make  a  full  new  list,  but  not  to  use  a  list  already  made,  by 
merely  marking  a  change  where  the  printed  form  is  not 
approved. 

One  such  list  of  forty  thousand  terms  has  been  published 
in  the  book  “  English  Compound  Words  and  Phrases,”  but 
the  publishers’  supply  is  exhausted,  and  they  doubt  whether 
it  would  pay  to  print  more.  The  author  is  sure  it  could  be 
made  practically  useful  in  every  printing-office.  If  you 
think  so,  will  you  please  write  to  the  author  to  that  effect, 
especially  if  you  will  buy  it?  Address  F.  Horace  Teall,  93 
High  street,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 


HELL  FAMILY  KEEPS  COOL. 

The  Hell  family  has  been  discovered  in  the  thriving 
town  of  Farrell,  built  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

The  members  of  the  Hell  family  are  not  averse  to  using 
their  name  in  a  business  way.  For  instance,  the  head  of 
the  family,  Conrad  Hell,  an  ice-cream  manufacturer,  has 
signs  reading.  “  Go  to  Hell  for  Ice  Cream,”  scattered 
throughout  the  city. 
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MACHINE  COMPOSITION 


C  JOHN  S.  THOMPSON. 


Bending  of  Matrices. 

An  Ohio  operator  asks :  “  Will  you,  through  your  valu¬ 
able  “  Machine  Composition  Department  ”  advise  me  what 
is  likely  the  cause  of  and  the  remedy  for  the  bending  of  the 
enclosed  matrix?  I  sorted  up  the  machine  (No.  4)  and  the 
first  day  bent  four  new  matrices,  all  lower-case  ‘  s’s.’  Since 
that  time  the  trouble  is  not  so  bad,  but  every  day  or  two, 
one  or  more  matrices  bend.  I  have  examined  the  distribu¬ 
tor  box  and  everything  seems  in  adjustment.” 

Answer. —  The  cause  of  your  trouble  may  be  found  in 
the  bar  point  at  the  end  of  the  distributor-box  bar.  Remove 
the  box  and  place  a  thin  matrix  on  the  bar  and  press  it 
in  the  full  distance.  In  a  good  light,  examine  the  space 
between  the  point  and  matrix.  Ordinarily  this  space  will 
be  found  to  be  just  a  trifle  greater  than  the  thin  space.  If 
you  find  that  it  appears  to  bind,  remove  the  bar  and  dress 
off  a  trifle  from  the  end  of  the  point.  If  you  find  ample 
space  here,  examine  the  cam  on  the  back  screw.  This  may 
show  wear  and  may  need  to  be  replaced  with  a  new  one. 
The  matrix  buffer  of  the  distributor  should  be  cleaned  so 
that  it  will  not  be  gummy. 

Thin  Matrices  Damaged. 

The  following  is  from  a  Pennsylvania  operator:  “(1) 
There  is  a  new  Model  8  machine  in  the  plant  where  I  am 
employed,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower-case  ‘  i  ’  of 
the  eight-point  font,  it  is  running  perfectly.  On  the  enclosed 
sample  you  will  notice  that  the  lower  lug  on  the  face  is 
battered.  I  can  not  find  out  what  does  the  damage.  The 
lower-case  ‘  i  ’  of  the  eight-point  font  is  the  only  letter  of 
the  three  fonts  used  in  the  machine  that  is  battered  this 
way.  Can  you  give  me  a  remedy  for  this?  The  eight-point 
font  is  used  in  the  first  magazine,  a  ten-point  font  is  used  in 
the  second  magazine,  and  a  twelve-point  font  is  used  in  the 
third  magazine.  The  last  two-meritioned  fonts  are  as  per¬ 
fect  as  the  day  when  they  were  first  received  from  the  fac¬ 
tory,  and  what  gets  me  is  that  the  eight-point  lower-case 
‘  i  ’  is  the  only  letter  of  the  entire  three  fonts  that  is  dam¬ 
aged  this  way.  (2)  On  a  Model  1  machine,  a  flame  not  less 
than  one-half  an  inch  high  must  be  maintained  to  keep  the 
temperature  of  the  metal  550°  F.  Do  you  think  the  pot 
needs  repacking  to  reduce  the  flame  and  still  have  the  metal 
550°  F.?  And  no  matter  how  hot  the  metal  is,  a  cold  face 
always  casts  on  the  left  half  of  the  slug.  I  tried  to  remedy 
this  by  putting  tallow  in  the  well  and  pumping  it  out 
through  the  mouthpiece,  but  it  did  not  do  any  good.  A  new 
plunger  was  recently  gotten  for  this  machine,  which  pro¬ 
duced  a  solid  slug,  but  it  did  not  help  the  face  any.  The 
pot  or  mouthpiece  has  not  been  touched  for  years.” 

Answer. —  (1)  The  trouble  is  due  to  sending  the  assem¬ 
bling  elevator  up  with  more  than  normal  force.  This 
causes  the  “  i  ”  on  the  left  end  of  the  line  to  be  raised  a  trifle 


and  it  strikes  the  duplex  rail  in  the  line  intermediate  chan¬ 
nel  and  is  there  bent.  We  suggest  that  you  keep  the  long 
duplex  rail  in  the  assembling  elevator  in  so  it  will  prevent 
matrices  rising  in  case  the  elevator  is  raised  with  two  much 
force.  (2)  The  flues  may  be  choked  and  the  bad  face  caused 
by  the  throat  of  the  pot  being  clogged  with  dross. 

Matrix  Transfers  and  Distributor. 

A  Colorado  operator  writes:  “(1)  I  have  had  some 
trouble  with  matrices  not  responding.  I  took  them  out  and 
cleaned  them  every  day,  and  cleaned  the  magazine,  which 
helped  for  a  little  while,  but  they  seem  to  get  foul  again  in 
just  about  one  day  or  less.  I  seem  to  have  gotten  oil  on  the 
ejector-blade;  anyway  it  is  always  oily.  (2)  I  am  having 
a  little  trouble  with  the  distributor  throwing  matrices  out 
on  the  floor,  and  sometimes  it  carries  them  clear  past  their 
own  channels.  The  other  day  I  lost  the  lower-case  ‘  g’s  ’ 
and  finally  found  them  in  the  ‘  ffi  ’  channel.  I  can  not 
remember  having  had  that  trouble  before.  (3)  About  three 
or  four  times  a  day  the  second  elevator  goes  up  with  a  slam 
that  shakes  the  machine  and  seems  to  shake  the  whole 
building,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  figure  out  why,  nor 
have  I  seen  it  when  it  happened,  but  three  or  four  times 
since  I  have  been  here  the  second  elevator  when  going  up 
has  caught  on  the  shifter,  but  it  does  not  catch  when  it 
slams.  (4)  When  the  second-elevator  bar  seats  to  transfer 
the  matrices,  it  seems  to  lack  a  point  of  being  back  as  far 
as  the  distributor-box  bar,  and  I  thought  they  should  line 
perfectly.  My  troubles  on  this  job  have  been  caused  prin¬ 
cipally  by  dirt  and  oil,  and  if  you  can  explain  any  of  the 
other  troubles  I  mention,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  follow  your 
directions.” 

Answer. —  (1)  In  regard  to  oil  getting  on  the  matrices 
we  believe  that  if  you  remove  the  ejector-blade  and  clean  it 
and  wipe  the  oil  from  the  ejector  guide  and  slideway,  it 
will  help  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  trouble.  You 
should  remove  the  distributor  box,  and,  while  it  is  out,  clean 
the  distributor  screws  with  a  cloth  moistened  with  gasoline. 
After  this  operation  polish  the  thread  of  the  screws  by 
brushing  them  with  graphite.  Do  this  while  the  screws  are 
running.  You  should  see  that  no  oil  is  used  on  the  line- 
delivery  slide  or  slideway.  If  you  find  these  parts  oily, 
clean  them  with  gasoline  and  use  graphite  henceforth  for 
lubrication  at  those  points.  Use  the  magazine  brush  to  rub 
in  the  graphite,  also  run  the  brush  through  the  line  inter¬ 
mediate  channel  when  the  first  elevator  is  at  full  height. 
(2)  Matrices  that  fall  on  the  floor  from  the  distributor  bar 
or  from  the  magazine  entrance  should  be  run  through  the 
distributor  repeatedly,  and  while  the  matrices  are  on  the 
bar  you  should  closely  observe  their  movements  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  determine  the  cause  of  this  abnormal  action. 
Examine  the  entrance  guides  and  see  that  they  are  all 
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equidistant.  The  reason  f 
channel  is  likely  its  being  held  up  while  c 
in  the  distributor  bar.  Generally  th« 
the  “  ff  ”  channels  in  such  cases.  (3)  ' 
that  the  safety  pawl  is  pushed  off  of  t 
than  one  sixty-fourth  of  an  inch.  If  you  find  this  to  be  the 
case,  readjust  the  buffer  by  its  screw  on  the  pawl,  or  if  it 
is  the  old  style,  and  has  n< 
cient  of  the  small  end  of  f 
fourth  inch  clearance.  If  the  ejector  pawl  is  set  too  low  it 
will  be  the  cause  of  this  c 
frequently,  however.  The  s 
if  broken  or  too  weak,  \ 
the  distributor  shifter.  If  the  distributor-shifter  slideway 
is  in  need  of  lubrication  it  will  cause  the  trouble.  Use 


t  in  slowly  and  feel  the  roller,  and  when  it 
is  just  free  from  the  cam  surface  turn  up  the  check  nut. 
(e)  Allow  the  cams  to  come 

:  of  the  elevator  and  c 


bars.  If  they  fail  to  align  properly,  observe  if  the  bar 
plate  can  be  forced  back  into  its  seat  by  hand.  Try  it  when 
the  distributor  box  is  out  and  when  it  is  in  place.  If  the 
same  condition  prevails  in  both  cases  it  may  indicate  a 
deflected  link  (G  169),  and  a  new  one  should  be  ordered. 


NEWLY  F 


'  OF  NASHVILLE,  1 


graphite  here.  (4)  If  the  second-elevator  bar  does  not  line 
up  with  the  box  bar,  it  may  be  due  to  a  deflected  link  or  a 
bent  second  elevator  bar  link  hinge  pin  rod.  This  is  the 
rod  that  connects  the  link  to  f 
may  have  been  bent  in  some  of  the  d 
in  question  No.  3.  Remove  the  parts  and  examine.  If  the 
rod  is  found  to  be  straight  it  may  be  that  the  link  is  at  fault 
or  that  the  back  stroke  of  the  elevator  needs  changing. 
This  can  be  readily  ascertained  by  the  following  plan: 
(a)  Lock  the  spaceband  transfer  lever  pawl,  (b)  Pull  out 
starting-lever  and  allow  the  c 
stopped  by  the  safety  pawl,  (c) 
your  finger  on  the  second-elevator  lever  roller  and  note  if 
it  is  free  from  the  cam  surface,  as  it  should  be.  If  it  is 
free,  take  a  wrench  and  loosen  the  check  nut  on  the  elevator 
adjusting  bolt  and  turn  out  on  the  adjusting  nut  until  the 
roller  has  contact  with  the  cam  surface,  (d)  Now  turn 
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n  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

NEW  YORK’S  PUBLIC  PRINTER. 

BY  S.  H.  HORGAN. 

HAVID  FERGUSON,  “Supervisor  of  the 
JO  City  Record,”  is  editor  of  the  bulkiest 
f  Y  pfR  daily  paper  in  the  country,  for  it  some- 
I  J  jiffi  times  reaches  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
in  a  single  issue.  This  should  entitle  him 
to  a  paragraph  in  The  Inland  Printer. 
Besides  this,  “  Editor  ”  Ferguson  controls 
the  printing,  stationery,  and  blank-book 
supplies  of  the  city  of  New  York,  which  should  make  him 
worthy  of  at  least  a  column  of  space.  But  when  statistics 
prove  that  the  “  Super¬ 
visor  ”  has  saved  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  New  York  in 
three  years  $2,100,000  then 
every  one  in  the  printing 
trades  becomes  interested 
and  wants  to  know  how  he 
does  it,  and  it  would  take 
more  than  a  page  to  briefly 
tell  it;  while  a  bulky  vol¬ 
ume  would  be  required  to 
record  some  of  the  stunts 
“  Dave  ”  Ferguson  —  as  he 
is  affectionately  known 
among  newspaper  men  — 
has  “  pulled  off  ”  since  he 
began  as  a  cub  reporter  in 
New  York. 

The  first  Public  Printer 
of  New  York  was  William 
Bradford,  who  was  invei¬ 
gled  into  the  job  by  a  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  Citjr  Fathers 
of  1693,  who :  “  Resolved  in 
council  that  if  a  printer  will 
come  and  settle  in  the  city 
of  New  York  for  the  print¬ 
ing  of  our  Acts  of  Assembly 
and  Public  Papers,  he  shall 
be  allowed  £40  current 
money  of  New  York  per 
annum  for  his  salary  and 
have  the  benefit  of  printing 
besides  what  serves  the 
publick !  ” 

It  was  not  a  salary  in¬ 
ducement  that  brought  the 
present  Public  Printer  of 
New  York  to  succeed  Will¬ 
iam  Bradford,  for  he  could 
make  more  money  as  a 
newspaper  man.  The  late 

Joseph  Pulitzer  told  him  he  could  fix  his  own  salary  if  he 
would  but  remain  on  his  paper.  Mr.  Ferguson  had  been 
working  nights  for  so  many  years,  without  seeing  his  chil¬ 
dren  more  than  once  a  week,  that  the  privilege  of  working 
during  the  day,  like  a  civilized  human  being,  appealed  to 
him  more  than  money. 

Mr.  Ferguson  is  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  twenty- 
three  years  of  a  post-graduate  course  in  the  greatest 
university  in  the  world  —  the  daily  newspaper  —  has  but 
added  to  the  suavity  of  this  polished  Southern  gentleman. 
His  work  had  been  for  years  in  the  Wall  street  end  of  the 
newspaper,  and  it  was  while  there  he  observed  how  the 


great  insurance  companies  not  only  dominated  the  “  street  ” 
but  were  using  policyholders’  money  for  improper  pur¬ 
poses.  His  newspaper  exposures  startled  the  country, 
brought  about  a  state  inquiry  into  those  insurance  scandals 
and  resulted  in  the  election  of  Governor  Hughes  and 
changes  in  insurance  methods. 

When  Mayor  Gaynor  took  office  in  New  York  it  was 
current  belief  that  in  the  publication  of  the  official  daily 
paper,  the  City  Record,  as  well  as  in  the  city  advertising 
and  printing  there  was  much  waste.  The  Mayor  asked 
Mr.  Ferguson  to  take  charge  of  it  all  and  the  results  have 
been,  among  other  things,  an  enormous  saving  to  the 
taxpayers. 

The  first  principle  that  Mr.  Ferguson  laid  down  when 
he  took  control  was  that 
there  should  be  no  favored 
printer.  Every  reputable 
printer  in  New  York  is  wel¬ 
comed  to  bid  on  the  city 
printing,  and  there  shall  be 
full  and  open  competition  in 
the  purchase  of  all  supplies. 
At  first  there  was  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  firms  to  bid, 
owing  to  the  bad  reputation 
the  city  had  among  printers, 
stationers  and  bookbinders. 
It  was  said  at  the  outset 
that  the  Supervisor  could 
not  keep  the  competition  go¬ 
ing  for  more  than  three 
months,  that  the  firms  which 
had  always  controlled  the 
city’s  business  would  starve 
out  the  others  by  cut-throat 
tactics;  but  the  competition 
to-day  is  as  keen  as  it  was 
in  1910  when  the  city  work 
was  thrown  open  to  all 
comers. 

To  keep  the  competition 
alive  great  care  has  been 
taken  by  the  Supervisor  to 
see  to  it  that  the  bills  of  con¬ 
tractors  are  paid  promptly. 
Under  a  system  that  for¬ 
merly  prevailed  it  took  an 
average  of  seven  months  for 
a  contractor  to  get  his 
money  after  the  goods  had 
been  delivered,  and  some 
bills  were  not  paid  until  a 
year  and  a  half  after  deliv¬ 
ery  of  the.  goods. 

During  1911  the  average 
time  of  payment  of  bills, 
between  the  delivery  of  goods  and  the  date  the  contractor 
received  his  check,  was  thirty-five  days,  and  since  then 
improvements  have  been  devised  to  bring  the  payment  down 
to  twenty-one  days.  A  rule  of  the  office  is  that  all  bills  be 
kept  moving,  either  forward  or  backward,  and  not  be 
allowed  to  lie  on  the  desk  of  some  clerk  until  it  pleases  him 
to  pass  it  along  for  payment;  so  that  the  city  of  New  York 
is  looked  upon  by  printers  now  as  a  cash  customer. 

Another  thing  Mr.  Ferguson  did  was  to  test,  standardize 
and  classify  all  the  ledger  paper,  bond  paper,  cardboard 
and  other  supplies  used  by  the  city.  Then  he  issued  a  set 
of  rules  to  be  observed  by  all  printers,  lithographers,  blank- 
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book  makers,  stationers  and  others  obtaining  orders  from 
his  office  and  made  these  rules  a  condition  of  all  estimates 
submitted.  Herein  was  prescribed  the  grades  of  papers  and 
their  makers  that  had  met  the  requirements  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Testing  Laboratory  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  Supervisor  still  applies  tests  to  both  the  samples 
and  deliveries  of  all  papers  and  cardboard  stock  supplied  to 
the  city.  These  tests  show  the  fiber  composition,  the  tensile 
strength,  elongation,  breaking  length,  folding  endurance, 
bursting  strength,  the  ratio  of  bursting  strength  to  thick¬ 
ness  and  the  chemical  composition  of  all  papers.  Only 
water-marked  bond  papers  are  used.  The  city  tests  of  some 


of  the  standard  papers  are  frequently  “  miles  away  ”  from 
the  figures  supplied  by  the  manufacturers. 

The  requirements  as  to  quality  of  work  are  as  follows : 
The  work  shall  be  done  in  a  good,  sufficient  and  workman¬ 
like  manner.  On  printed  matter  the  composition  shall  be 
neat,  and  shall  be  free  from  battered  or  broken  type;  the 
presswork  shall  be  of  the  first  grade,  producing  a  clear, 
clean,  sharp  impression;  the  ink  to  be  used  shall  be  of  the 
first  quality,  of  colors  as  called  for.  Where  electrotypes  or 
other  plates  are  used,  the  plates  must  be  replaced  with  new 
ones  when,  by  use,  the  impression  ceases  to  be  sharp  and 
clear. 

All  contractors  are  obliged  to  comply  with  Sections  3 
and  14  of  the  labor  law.  No  laborer,  workman  or  mechanic 
in  the  employ  of  the  contractor,  sub-contractor  or  other 
person  doing  city  work  shall  be  permitted  to  work  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day.  The  wages  paid  for  a  legal  day’s 
work  shall  not  be  less  than  the  prevailing  rate  for  a  day’s 
work  in  the  same  trade  or  occupation  where  such  work  is 
done,  etc. 

Interesting  items  might  be  gathered  from  the  annual 
report  of  the  Supervisor,  for  instance:  The  City  Record 


publishes  as  supplements  in  January  and  July  a  complete 
list  of  the  eighty-odd  thousand  employees  of  the  city  giving 
their  names,  addresses  and  salaries.  It  publishes  annually, 
as  a  supplement,  enrolment  lists  of  all  the  voters.  Another 
supplement  gives  a  description  of  every  individual  piece  of 
property  in  all  the  five  boroughs  of  the  city,  with  the  name 
of  the  owner,  the  lot  and  block  numbers,  the  size  of  the  lot, 
the  size  of  the  building  thereon,  the  assessed  value  of  the 
land  and  the  assessed  value  of  the  land  and  building.  Does 
one  wonder  that  Editor  Ferguson  is  bald? 

Besides  editing  copy  Supervisor  Ferguson  must  look 
after  the  printing  of  25,000  printed  forms.  Some  of  these 


individual  forms  require  fifteen  tons  of  paper.  He  must 
deliver  12,583  bottles  of  ink,  155,340  pencils,  41,232  pen¬ 
holders,  21,921  stenographers’  notebooks,  7,107,500  sheets 
of  typewriting  paper,  9,536  typewriter  ribbons,  2,242  bottles 
of  mucilage,  544,068  blotting-pads,  599,800  sheets  of  carbon 
paper,  2,931  jars  of  paste,  etc.  All  of  which  explains 
Supervisor  Ferguson’s  baldness,  and  the  only  wonder  is 
that  he  is  alive. 


HIS  MASTERPIECE. 

The  young  novelist  had  had  a  tough  time  of  it,  as  had 
his  dear  wife.  She  held  his  talents  in  poor  esteem  and 
often  urged  him  to  try  something  else  for  she  was  some¬ 
times  hungry  and  all  the  time  ill  clad.  But  one  day  his 
luck  changed.  He  began  to  make  money.  And  there  came 
a  day  when  he  was  able  to  write  his  check  for  $100  and 
pass  it  to  his  wife. 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  read  it. 

“  Willibrand,  darling,”  she  said  as  she  hastened  around 
the  table  and  put  her  arms  about  his  neck,  “  I’ll  take  back 
all  the  mean  things  I  ever  said  about  your  work.  This  is 
the  best  thing  you  ever  wrote.” 
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ORDER  OF  EXERCISES 

AT  THE  LAYING  OF  THE  CORNER 
STONE  OF  THE  ROBERT  STEVEN 
MEMORIAL  BUILDING  OF  JOLIET, 
ILLINOIS,  AT  89  WEST  CENTRAL 
AVENUE,  NEAR  TAYLOR  STREET 


* 


SEPTEMBER  10.  1913 


Commencement 

exercises 


Class  of  JUineteen  JEjunbreb  anb  Cfjirtccn 


iUtantstee  PMgfj  g>cfjool 

anb 

JSopb  draining  &cf)ool 


Coliseum  Snnex 

l^ebncsbap  Cbening,  3Fanuarp  fEtoentp-one 
JJine  ©’eloefe 


MENU 

* 

Canape 

Cream  of  Asparagus 
Olives 

Filet  of  Whitefish,  Maitre  d’ Hotel 
Cucumbers 

Timbales  of  Sweetbreads 
French  Peas 

Punch,  Creme  de  Menthe 

Roasted  Chicken 
Potatoes  Chateau 

Salade  aux  Fruits 

Cheese  Fantaisie 

Coffee 
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BILL  OF  FARE 


e± T  PvZu  rA 


CARTERSON’S 

RESTAURANT 

317  SHERMAN  STREET 
LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 
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BY  F.  J.  TREZISE. 


In  this  series  of  articles  the  problems  of  job  composition  will  be  discussed,  and  illustrated  with  numerous  examples.  These  discussions  and  examples 
will  be  specialized  and  treated  as  exhaustively  as  possible,  the  examples  being  criticized  on  fundamental  principles  —  the  basis  of  all  art  expression. 
By  this  method  the  printer  will  develop  his  taste  and  skill,  not  on  mere  dogmatic  assertion,  but  on  recognized  and  clearly  defined  laws. 


Display  printing  has  been  defined  as  “A  logical  making  things  plain,  we  are  carried  away  with  a 
arrangement  of  copy  for  the  purpose  of  making  consideration  of  arrangement  —  trying  to  get  the 
things  plain.”  matter  into  a  certain  design. 

Some  of  us  are  prone  to  forget  this.  We  seem  to  The  first  consideration  of  the  compositor  in  dis- 
think  that  the  chief  end  of  display  printing  is  to  fur-  playing  a  piece  of  printing  must  be  to  arrange  the 


By-Laws 
Cedar  Lodge 
No.  1269,  Loyal  Order 
of  Moose,  Lebanon, 
Indiana 


Nineteen 
Hundred  and 
Thirteen 


By-Laws 

Cedar  Lodge  No.  1269 
Loyal  Order  of  Moose 
Lebanon,  Indiana 


Nineteen 
Hundred  and 
Thirteen 


Fig.  1. —  The  arrangement  of  the  matter  in  the  lines  in  the  upper  Fig.  2. — A  more  logical  arrangement  of  the  upper  group,  the  text 
group  is  not  conducive  to  legibility.  Compare  with  Fig.  2.  being  divided  so  that  each  item  is  in  a  separate  line. 


nish  us  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  our  ability  in  copy  in  such  manner  that  the  most  essential  points 
originating  designs.  Instead  of  having  uppermost  in  shall  be  brought  out  and  easily  attract  the  attention 
our  minds  the  thought  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  of  the  eye.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  deemed  desir- 
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able  to  keep  all  of  the  reading  matter  in  one  size  of 
type,  neither  emphasizing  a  portion  of  it  by  setting 
it  in  type  larger  than  that  used  for  the  balance  of 


the  group  nor  subordinating  a  part  of  it  to  the  main 
display.  An  instance  of  this  is  shown  in  thi  title- 


fmm 

i. — A 

title-page  by  Joseph  Settler.  From  Archiv  fiir 
gewerbe,  Leipzig. 

page  arrangement  in  Fig.  1,  a  page  in  which  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  set  all  of  the  upper  group  in  one 
size  of  type.  It  is  in  instances  of  this  character  that 


the  definition  of  display  quoted  above  —  “A  logical 
arrangement  for  the  purpose  of  making  things 
plain  ”  —  should  be  especially  kept  in  mind. 


As  a  usual  thing,  we  read  display  printing  by 
lines  —  a  line  at  a  time  —  and  if  there  is  to  be  any 
division  or  halting  between  the  various  items  or 
points  which  compose  a  group,  it  should  be  at  the 
ends  of  the  lines,  rather  than  in  the  center.  Now  to 
a  certain  extent  the  upper  group  in  Fig.  1  reads 
along  in  a  connected  manner,  but  an  analysis  of  the 
copy  will  show  that  there  are  four  different  items 
which  go  to  make  up  the  group.  First  we  have 
“  By-Laws,”  which  in  a  measure  is  a  portion  of  the 
display  complete  in  itself.  This  has  been  placed  in  a 
line  by  itself  and  is  correspondingly  legible.  Then 
we  have  the  words  “  Cedar  Lodge  No.  1269,”  signify¬ 
ing  the  local  branch  of  the  order.  Following  this 
come  the  words  “  Loyal  Order  of  Moose,”  the  name 
of  the  order  itself.  Last  come  the  words  “  Lebanon, 
Indiana,”  the  address  of  the  local  branch  above 
referred  to.  It  follows,  then,  that  an  arrangement 
which  would  display  these  items  in  this  manner,  each 
one  in  a  separate  line,  would  be  the  logical  arrange¬ 
ment  for  making  things  plain,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
present  to  the  eye  in  each  line  a  relatively  complete 
phrase  or  portion  of  the  text. 

But  note  how  the  page  in  Fig.  1  has  been 
arranged.  The  first  two  lines  appear  satisfactory 
at  first  glance,  but  when  we  come  to  the  third  line 
we  have  the  words  “  No.  1269,  Loyal  Order,”  which 
in  themselves  are  incomplete  and  mean  nothing. 
In  the  fourth  line  we  have  the  words  “  of  Moose, 
Lebanon,”  which  are  almost  as  meaningless.  Inas¬ 
much  as  it  is  the  custom  in  reading  displaywork  to 
take  in  each  line  at  a  glance  the  group  in  question 
loses  much  of  its  force  for  display  because  of  the 


Annual  JDrogratu 

Annual  -program  of  fEfjc  Eounb  fEable 

o! 

®{jc  3&ounb  fEafile 

19134914 

19134914 

Kinston,  iloitlj  Carolina 

Kinston,  ilortf)  Carolina 

Fig.  3. —  The  narrow  type-design  on  a  wide  page  does  not  give  a  Fig.  4. —  A  wide  design  on  a  wide  page  results  in  a  pleasing 
harmony  of  shapes.  shape  harmony. 
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confusion  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  arrangement 
of  lines  leaves  it  more  or  less  without  meaning. 

Now  let  us  work  out  a  more  logical  arrangement 


order,  and  in  the  last  line  we  will  place  the  words  of 
the  address.  This  gives  us  a  design  which  is  fully  as 
pleasing  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  1,  while  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  words  makes  it  much  more  easily  read. 

It  is  true  that  in  straight  matter  we  do  not  pay 
much,  if  any,  attention  to  how  the  words  break  at 


iMBElaJai 


ANTIQUITATEN 
PERSISCHE  TEPPICHE 
PORZELLANEUND  BRONZEN 
AL.TE  DRUCKE  MOBEL 
ORIENTWAREN 


VERBAND  DER  DEUTSCHEN  TYPOGRAPHISCHEN  GESELLSCHAFTEN 


IREIS  kOLN  m  MIN 

ITANDIGE  3DRESSE:  30SEF  SONDERNANN.  VORSITZENDER.  KOLN 
FIERZOGSTRASSE  NR.  29 
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Fig.  6. —  From  an  insert  of  the  typefoundry  of  Emil  Gurseh, 
Berlin,  in  Archiv  fiir  Buchgewerbe,  Leipzig. 


of  this  copy  —  one  that  will  tend  to  make  the  text 
matter  plainer  and  more  easily  read.  Instead  of 
dividing  the  words  which  form  the  name  of  the  local 


Fig.  8. — A  striking  cover-design  by  Melchoir  Lechter.  From 
Archiv  fiir  Buchgewerbe,  Leipzig. 

lodge  and  placing  part  of  them  in  one  line  and  part 
of  them  in  another,  we  will  place  them  all  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  line,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  In  the  third  line  we 
will  place  the  words  which  comprise  the  name  of  the 


Fig.  7. — An  interesting  envelope  arrangement.  From  Archiv  fiir 
Buchgewerbe,  Leipzig. 


the  ends  of  lines.  But  an  arrangement  of  this  char¬ 
acter  is  very  different  from  straight  matter,  even 
though  it  be  set  all  in  one  size  and  style  of  type. 


Buchgewerbe,  Leipzig. 

And  so,  in  our  display  printing,  we  must  con¬ 
sider  the  forcefulness  of  the  display  as  well  as  the 
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design.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  every 
rule  or  precedent,  but  ordinarily  we  should  not  sacri¬ 
fice  legibility  in  order  to  secure  a  certain  desired 
arrangement.  *  *  * 

Shape  harmony  implies  that  the  various  things 
which  enter  into  a  piece  of  printing  shall  have  some¬ 
thing  in  common  as  far  as  their  shapes  are  con¬ 
cerned.  It  means,  briefly,  that  a  narrow  page  calls 
for  a  narrow  type-design,  while  a  wide  page  calls 


gewerbe,  Leipzig. 


for  a  wide  design.  Shape  harmony  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  good  type-design. 

In  Fig.  3  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  results 
due  to  a  failure  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  type- 
page  to  the  shape  of  the  paper.  In  this  example  the 
paper  page  is  almost  square  while  the  type  arrange¬ 
ment  is  narrow,  thus  crowding  the  margins  at  the 
top  and  bottom  and  allowing  unusually  wide  mar¬ 
gins  at  the  sides. 

A  rearrangement  of  this  page,  with  the  type 
measure  made  wide  in  order  that  it  may  harmonize 
with  the  shape  of  the  page,  is  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

Readers  of  this  department  will  be  particularly 
interested  in  the  examples  of  German  design  and 
typography  which  we  show  in  Figs.  5  to  10.  They 
are  reproduced  from  a  recent  number  of  Archiv  fur 
Buchgewerbe,  published  in  Leipzig.  Fig.  5  is  a  title- 
page  designed  by  Joseph  Settler,  and  the  original  was 
printed  in  red  and  gray,  on  white  antique  stock.  Fig.  6 
is  a  reproduction  of  a  striking  card  from  an  insert  of 
the  typefoundry  of  Emil  Gursch,  Berlin.  In  Fig.  7 
is  found  an  interesting  envelope  arrangement,  the 


design  being  unusual  and  the  treatment  excellent. 
A  striking  cover-design  by  Melchoir  Lechter  is  repro¬ 
duced  in  Fig.  8,  while  Figs.  9  and  10  show  poster 
designs,  the  former  by  Paul  Scheurich  and  the  latter 
by  G.  Deutsch.  . _ 


AN  ANCIENT  PRINTING  PRESS. 

At  a  recent  printers’  gathering  W.  J.  Oatman,  of 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  a  veteran  printer,  was 
asked  to  tell  the  story  of  an  ancient  press  which  he 
once  ran.  It  was  called  a  “  Guernsey,”  which  none 
of  those  present  had  ever  heard  of  before,  and  was 
made  in  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  or  before,  by 
Gordon  McKay,  also  of  Pittsfield.  It  would  print 
two  pages  of  an  eight-column  paper.  It  had  a  pecul¬ 
iar  motion,  as,  instead  of  reversing  on  its  track,  the 
forms  ran  out,  then  dropped  five  or  six  inches  and 
ran  back  under  the  cylinder  of  the  press,  then  rose 
to  the  former  level.  The  pi’ess  was  taken  on  a  wagon 
and  drawn  to  wherever  it  found  a  job.  These  presses 
found  a  mission  immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
war  in  printing  a  class  paper  in  the  south  for  col¬ 
ored  people’s  societies.  The  particular  press  run  by 
Mr.  Oatman  had  been  used  on  the  Lee  Chronicle  by 
W.  H.  Hill,  and  went  with  that  paper’s  effects  to  the 
Gleaner  office,  from  which  place  it  went  out  into  New 
York  State,  and  in  the  seventies  to  a  place  called 
Canaan.  As  Mr.  Oatman  went  toward  the  office  of 
the  News  he  heard  a  noise  like  a  threshing  machine. 
A  few  steps  more  and  he  saw  a  white  horse  working 
a  treadmill  from  which  a  belt  ran  to  a  second  story, 
where  the  “  Guernsey  ”  press,  with  its  combination  of 
perpendicular  and  horizontal  motions,  was  getting  off 
the  edition  with  the  aid  of  the  horse.  The  uproar  of 
the  press  and  the  threshing  machine  was  something 
to  wake  the  dead.  Mr.  Parsons,  present  editor  of  the 
Netws,  then  a  boy  in  the  store  underneath,  remembers 
the  running  of  the  “  Guernsey  ”  press.  He  can  never 
forget  it,  and  says  it  used  to  shake  the  building  so 
they  were  afraid  the  press  would  come  through  the 
floor.  What  became  of  the  press  finally  no  one  knows. 
It  certainly  was  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  museum  of 
antiques  and  curios  of  the  printing  trade. 


WHERE  LANGUAGE  FAILS. 

Perhaps  the  most  charming  of  all  Joaquin  Miller’s 
works  is  his  prose  romance  or  autobiography,  “  Life 
Among  the  Modocs,”  a  story  of  Indian  life,  in  which 
the  soul  of  the  red  man  is  more  sympathetically  fig¬ 
ured  than  in  any  other  book,  suggests  a  contributor 
to  The  Humanitarian  (London). 

Take  this  passage: 

“  I  said  to  the  old  chief  one  day:  ‘  Your  language 
is  very  poor;  it  has  so  few  words.’ 

“  ‘  We  have  enough.  It  does  not  take  many  words 
to  tell  the  truth,’  he  answered. 

“  ‘Ah,  but  we  have  a  hundred  words  to  your  one.’ 
“  ‘  Well,  you  need  them.’  .  .  .  The  old  Indian  rose 
as  he  said  this,  and  gathered  his  blanket  about  his 
shoulders.  His  dog  lay  with  his  nose  on  his.  two 
paws,  and  his  eyes  raised  to  his  master’s.  ‘  You  have 
not  words  enough  in  all  your  books  to  give  a  single 
look  from  the  eyes  of  my  dog.’  ” 
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APPRENTICE  PRINTERS’  TECHNICAL  CLUB 


This  department  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  interests  of  apprentices,  and  the  subjects  taken  up  are  selected  for  their  immediate  practical  value 
Correspondence  is  invited.  Specimens  of  apprentices’  work  will  be  criticized  by  personal  letter.  Address  all  communications  to  Apprentice  Printers’ 
Technical  Club,  624-632  Sherman  street,  Chicago. 


Among  the  many  things  which  the  apprentice  has 
to  learn,  perhaps  one  of  the  hardest  is  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  a  proper  attitude  toward  the  ornament  case. 
We  all  have  a  fondness  for  ornament  —  it  is  but  nat¬ 
ural  that  we  should  have  it  —  but  we  must  learn  to 


restrain  ourselves  in  its  use.  It  is  far  easier  to  over¬ 
decorate  a  piece  of  printing  than  it  is  to  get  it  too 
plain,  and  most  of  the  work  which  is  at  fault  on  this 
point  errs  on  the  side  of  being  overdone. 

We  must  remember  that  our  printed  matter  is 
primarily  intended  to  be  read.  This  is,  in  fact,  the 


first  requisite,  else  we  would  not  print  it  at  all.  This 
being  the  case,  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  type  which 
carries  the  message  to  the  eye  shall  have  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  seen,  and  shall  not  be  overshadowed  by 
a  wealth  of  miscellaneous  decoration. 


However,  one  example  is  worth  a  thousand  argu¬ 
ments,  and  this  example  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Here  we 
have  a  reproduction  of  the  cover  of  a  school  cata¬ 
logue,  and  an  illustration  of  a  lack  of  restraint  in  the 
flse  of  decorative  material.  Instead  of  being  legible 
and  easy  to  read,  this  page  is  quite  the  reverse  —  the 
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decoration  is  the  most  prominent  feature,  and  one  is 
compelled  to  literally  search  for  the  text  matter. 

In  the  resetting  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the  reading  mat¬ 
ter  is  made  the  most  prominent  feature  on  the  page. 


Fig.  3. —  The  decoration  covers  a  large  portion  of  the  sur¬ 
face,  but  is  of  such  nature  that  it  does  not  detract  from  the 
text.  Instead,  it  serves  as  a  background  for  the  panel  of  read¬ 
ing  matter. 

The  design  is  much  more  simple,  much  more  easily 
constructed,  and  answers  the  purpose  better  in  that 
it  conveys  the  message  to  the  reader  in  a  more  satis¬ 
factory  manner. 

“  Very  good,”  some  one  says,  “  but  how  about 
those  pages  which  are  completely  covered  by  decora¬ 
tion,  with  perhaps  but  a  small  panel  of  type?  ” 

This  presents  a  different  proposition.  Where  a 
decorative  pattern  is  run  over  the  entire  page,  leav¬ 
ing  but  a  panel  for  the  lettering,  the  decoration  does 
not  offer  the  attraction  to  the  eye  that  is  offered  by  a 
number  of  separate  and  distinct  ornaments.  The  all- 
over  decoration  forms,  as  it  were,  a  background  for 
the  type  in  the  panel  and  is  not  offensive,  while  the 
individual  ornaments  act  as  a  counter  attraction  to 
the  reading  matter. 

This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  3.  The  decoration  cov¬ 
ers  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  page,  ancj 
yet,  being  made  up  as  it  is  of  a  repeating  pattern 
which  acts  as  a  background  for  the  type  matter,  it 


is  much  more  pleasing  than  are  the  unrelated  indi¬ 
vidual  decorative  spots  which  characterize  Fig.  1. 

Let  us  get  away  from  the  idea  that  a  fine  piece  of 
work  is  necessarily  an  ornamented  one,  and  that 
artistic  printing  is  synonymous  with  decoration. 


CONTRIBUTIONS. 


In  the  Interest  of  Apprentices. 

BY  L.  P.  CARLIN,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Surprise  may  be  expressed  when  I  say  that  some 
apprentices  are  neglecting,  every  day,  opportunities 
that  are  open  for  them  to  learn  the  trade ;  but  it  is  a 
fact.  There  are  boys  who  are  learning  the  trade,  or 
rather  think  they  are  learning  it,  who  sweep  up  the 
floor  only  when  the  foremen  gives  them  a  call-down; 
who  sort  out  leads,  slugs,  brasses,  etc.,  or  set  “  pi  ” 
with  as  much  animation  as  an  Indian  smoking  a 
peace-pipe.  When  the  foreman  gives  an  apprentice 
of  this  class  a  little  job  to  set,  he  goes  about  it  as 
though  he  had  all  day  to  do  it  —  a  couple  of  yawns, 
a  drink  of  water;  an  excuse  “  to  make  the  day  go.” 
He  must  also  stop  now  and  again  to  have  a  little  chat 
with  some  of  his  friends. 

Who  are  these  friends  of  his?  Are  they  giving 
him  helpful  advice?  Are  they  telling  him  to  read  the 
trade  journals  of  the  day  and  to  study  the  different 
styles  of  display?  In  many  instances  they  tell  him 
something  entirely  the  opposite.  “  Old  Bill  ”  tells 


EVOLUTION 

'T'HE  gift  of  God.  The  silence 
*  of  ages.  The  wish  of  man. 
The  drill  of  the  miner.  The  blast 
of  the  powder.  The  heat  of  the 
smelter.  The  grind  of  the  lathe. 
The  eye  of  the  master.  The  thrill 
of  power.  The  speed  of  the 
wind.  The  wonder  of  nations. 
The  press  of  to-day. 

J.  GLENN  HOLMAN 


the  apprentice  he  knew  a  man  who  died  from  over¬ 
work.  “  Bill  ”  remembers  when  he  “  uster  hustle  ” 
on  the  Daily  Star  or  the  Morning  Milk,  but  what’s 
the  use,  ain’t  making  anything  now,  anyhow  the 
printing  trade’s  on  the  blink.  Any  man  who  dis¬ 
courages  a  boy  in  this  way  is  a  menace  and  should  be 
given  a  severe  call-down.  He  is  endangering  that 
boy’s  future  to  such  an  extent  that  he  may  give  up 
learning  the  trade  and  in  later  years  be  seen  working 
on  a  dirt-pile. 

The  best  course  for  the  apprentice  to  pursue  is  to 
steer  clear  of  these  old  reminiscents,  who  do  little 
more  than  chat  and  make  a  loud  noise. 
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Go  to  the  man  who  talks  common  sense;  the  man 
making  the  scale,  or  the  foreman.  Ask  their  advice 
on  every  job  you  set  up.  Ask  why  the  job  is  set  in 
Caslon  and  not  Antique;  if  it  would  not  look  better 


this  way  than  that,  or  any  number  of  questions  that 
may  come  to  your  mind. 

Hustle  up  a  bit  and  get  in  the  contests  for  appren¬ 
tices,  make  use  of  the  public  libraries,  and  in  a  short 
time  you  will  take  an  ever-growing  interest  in  your 
work.  You  will  see  beauty  you  never  saw  before  in 
the  simple  settings  and  art  designs  made  and  set  up 
by  efficient  men;  and  you  need  only  to  imitate  these 
men,  incorporating  a  few  ideas  of  your  own  which 
will  in  a  short  time  come  natural  to  you,  in  order  to 
make  yourself  capable  of  designing  and  setting  even 
more  beautiful  specimens.  Beware  of  those  who 
advise  you  in  the  wrong  way. 

Results  of  the  Denver  Contest. 

The  problem  in  the  July  contest  conducted  for 
apprentice  members  of  Denver  Typographical  Union, 
No.  49,  was  the  designing  of  a  blotter,  and  the  results 
were  as  follows : 

First  Place  —  H.  Flint,  with  the.  Myers  Printing 
Company. 

Second  Place  — Albert  T.  Green,  with  J.  B.  Stott 
&  Co. 

Third  Place  —  Ray  Frey,  with  The  Carson  Harper 
Company. 

We  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  the  design 
which  was  awarded  first  place.  It  is  a  neat  and  tasty 
piece  of  composition,  although  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  an  arrangement  which  would  allow  of  a 
full  line  across  the  top  would  be  an  improvement. 

Specimens. 

George  G.  Green,  Sherbrooke,  Canada. — A  gathering  of  the 
text  matter  into  a  few  groups  instead  of  scattering  it  over  the 
entire  page,  would  improve  the  appearance  of  the  title-page  of 
the  recital  program.  Where  we  distribute  the  lines  over  the  page 
in  a  uniform  manner,  each  line  forms  a  separate  spot  or  force 


of  attraction,  and  a  large  number  of  separate  spots  tends  toward 
a  complicated  design.  On  the  other  hand,  a  close  grouping  of 
the  lines  into  three  or  four  groups  makes  for  a  simple  arrange¬ 
ment  which  is  easily  read  and  is  more  pleasing  because  of  its 
simplicity.  On  the  page  containing  the  program  we  would  sug¬ 


gest  that  the  text  matter  in  the  lower  panel  be  either  run  in  one 
paragraph  or  grouped  closer. 

Austin  Murray,  Chicago,  Illinois. —  Your  work  is  well  handled 
throughout  and  offers  little  opportunity  for  criticism.  The  type 
arrangements  are  good  and  the  color  combinations  are  well 
selected.  We  show,  herewith  a  reproduction  of  one  of  the 
designs,  and  are  pleased  to  award  you  a  “  Certificate  of  Excel- 

From  Carl  Persson,  Karlstad,  Sweden,  we  have  received  a 
package  of  interesting  commercial  specimens.  While  naturally 
somewhat  different  in  style  from  the  work  of  our  American 
apprentices,  the  designs  are  excellent  and  the  colors  are  care¬ 
fully  selected.  We  show  herewith  reproductions  of  two  of  the 
examples,  and  have  awarded  Mr.  Persson  a  “  Certificate  of 


Gilbert  Thoele,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. — All  of  the  specimens 
are  well  handled,  the  letter-head  being  especially  neat  and  tasty 
in  design.  The  card  in  two  colors  shows  a  rather  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  red,  but  under  the  circumstances,  this  is  permissible. 
The  circulation  statement  is  well  arranged. 

L.  F.  Carlin,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. —  The  letter-heads 
are  all  well  arranged,  and  the  fact  that  you  have,  in  most 
instances,  confined  each  heading  to  one  series  of  type,  lends  to 
their  general  excellent  appearance. 

Carl  Curtis,  Kalida,  Ohio.—  The  letter-heads  for  the  carnival 
and  the  hardware  company  show  rather  large  sizes  of  type  and 
we  think  that  a  more  modest  treatment  would  be  desirable.  On 


Your  Spring  Hat— 
It  Is  Here!! 


SOFT  HATS 


We  are  the  agents  for  Stetson  and  Chase,  $4.00 
Knapp  Felt  Deluxe,  $6.00  «  S-B-C  Go.,  $5.00 
Christy,  $5.00  «  “Chesterfield  Clothes.”  Many 
rich  novelties  in  soft  hats — all  shades  and  colors. 


SELFRIDGE-BLISS-CURZON  CO. 

|  HATTERS  « HABERDASHERS  |  61 ST'  [  ‘  ‘A  STORE  FOR  MEN”  | 
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the  heading  for  The  Kalida  Record  the  rules  at  the  top  are  too 
heavy  to  harmonize  in  tone  with  the  type. 

Carl  E.  Gruber,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. —  Where  lines  in  a  dis¬ 
play  group  are  almost,  but  not  quite  of  the  same  length,  it  is 
desirable  that  they  be  'spaced  out  to  an  equal  measure  or 
arranged  in  such  manner  that  the  difference  is  readily  notice¬ 
able  and  apparently  intentional.  The  envelope  corner  card  would 


TP.  ZacHctsson 

orgsbararen;  Jarittorgsgatan,  Qote6org 


<T 


Sfttaddetv  ocfi 
JEfttpettngsaffat 


Card  by  Carl  Persson,  Karlstad,  Sweden. 


be  more  pleasing  if  the  lines  were  letter-spaced  to  square  up. 
Otherwise  the  specimens  are  very  satisfactory. 

Joseph  Schmidt,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. —  There  is  a  pleasing 
harmony  between  the  type  and  rules  used  on  the  page  which  you 
have  submitted.  We  would  suggest,  however,  that  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  proportion,  or  the  pleasing  inequality  in  the  division  of 
spaces,  you  raise  the  cut  a  trifle.  Its  present  position,  centered 
between  the  upper  and  lower  groups,  does  not  give  the  pleasing 
space  divisions  desired. 

W.  Clinton  Jones,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. — We  note  in 
your  specimens  an  attempt  to  display  too  many  things  on  one 
page,  and  would  suggest  that  you  confine  your  display  to  two  or 
three  lines  or  groups,  subordinating  the  balance  of  the  matter 
so  that  these  displayed  lines  or  groups  may  attract  the  most 
attention.  Where  we  attempt  to  display  too  many  items  on  a 
page  the  result  is  very  likely  to  be  no  effective  display  at  all. 


XD  etmtanbs  £  ns/tilda  23  anfts  S!  tyrelse 


Onstagen  ten  9  Jali  1913  M.  9  e.  m.  (hoartagstrafe) 


Design  by  Carl  Persson,  Karlstad,  Sweden.  . 


J.  Glenn  Holman,  Findlay,  Ohio. —  Your  specimens  are 
excellent,  although  there  are  one  or  two  points  to  which  we 
would  call  your  attention.  There  is  too  much  space  at  the  side 
of  the  initial  letter  on  the  poster.  We  would  also  suggest  that 
the  last  line  on  the  corner-card  for  “  Grant  Gibson  ”  be  centered 
rather  than  thrown  to  one  side.  The  letter-head  for  I.  C.  Porter 
shows  a  marked  improvement  over  the  original  copy. 

Leo  F.  Koch,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. — As  a  usual  thing,  we  find 
that  the  most  satisfactory  type  designs  are  those  which  show  the 


heaviest  and  strongest  display  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  page 
rather  than  the  bottom.  The  eye  naturally  seeks  the  top  of  the 
page  first  and  follows  downward,  and  it  is  therefore  the  logical 
thing  to  place  our  most  important  display  in  such  a  position 
that  it  will  first  attract  the  eye  to  the  upper  portion  of  the 
design.  Then,  too,  in  a  design  of  irregular  shape  the  eye  is  first 
attracted  by  the  widest  portion  and  from  this  travels  to  the  nar¬ 
row  portions.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  desirable  that  the  wid¬ 
est  portion  of  the  design  shall  be  near  the  top,  as  this  is  the 
point  to  which  we  wish  to  attract  the  eye.  While  the  cover-page 
which  you  submit  is  unusually  neat  and  pleasing,  we  think  that 


CONSTITUTION 

For  Use  of  the  Sunday 
Schools  of  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  of 
Southern  Illinois  jh  j* 


Authorized  by  the  District  Bible  and 
Sunday  School  Institute.  Published 
by  I.  D.  Heckman,  District  Sunday 
School  Secretary,  Cerro  Gordo,  III. 


Page  by  Walter  Wallick,  Cerro  Gordo,  Illinois. 

a  slightly  stronger  and  wider  heading,  with  perhaps  the  matter 
in  the  lower  group  reduced  a  trifle  in  size,  would  improve  the 
appearance  of  the  work.  In  other  words,  it  is  “  top-heavy  at 
the  bottom.”  The  advertisement  is  nicely  arranged,  although  we 
would  suggest  parallel  rules  in  preference  to  the  border  in  the 
center  group. 

Walter  J.  Hones,  Roscoe,  New  York. —  Where  rules  are  used, 
either  for  panels  or  underscoring,  care  should  be  taken  that  they 
are  of  the  proper  weight  to  harmonize  in  tone  with  the  type. 
On  some  of  your  examples,  notably  the  cover  of  the  directory, 
the  rules  are  too  light  and  the  desired  tone  harmony  is  not 
secured.  We  would  also  suggest  that  you  make  it  a  rule  to  con¬ 
fine  each  specimen  to  one  series  of  type.  Occasionally  two  series 
are  desirable,  but  as  a  usual  thing,  one  is  sufficient. 

Wm.  J.  Acker,  Hinton,  Oklahoma. — We  would  suggest  that 
you  place  the  city  and  State  addresses  together  in  the  center  of 
the  line,  rather  than  squaring  them  up  at  the  ends  as  you  have 
done.  Dark  green  and  light  green  would  form  a  more  pleasing 
combination  than  do  the  black  and  olive. 

Walter  Wallick,  Cerro  Gordo,  Illinois. —  The  booklet  is  nicely 
arranged,  although  the  cover  is  rather  weak  in  color  and  we 
would  suggest  a  black  ink.  This  would  make  it  more  readable. 
Your  advertisements  are  all  well  handled,  although  we  note  that 
in  one  or  two  instances  you  have  letter-spaced  condensed  letters 
so  much  that  the  lines  are  considerably  weakened.  If  possible, 
we  would  suggest  that  you  avoid  the  use  of  condensed  and 
extended  type-faces  in  the  same  job. 
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Dainty  Costumes 

Stylish  Garments 
for  Well-Dressed  Ladies 
of  Distinction 


Mayne  &  Cornell 

King  Street,  Melbourne 


Designs  from  a  book  of  title-pages  by  Frank  Lee,  Assistant  Instructor  of  Printing  at  the  Working  Men’s  College, 
Melbourne,  Australia. 
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News  Impressions,  the  house  organ  of  the  Newburgh  News 
Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  Newburgh,  New  York,  is  attract¬ 
ively  gotten  up,  both  as  to  text  and  design. 

J.  L.  Frazier,  Lawrence,  Kansas. —  The  specimens  are  all 
gotten  up  in  a  very  pleasing  manner,  both  as  regards  design 
and  color  harmony,  although  perhaps  on  one  or  two  of  them  the 
tint  used  is  rather  light  to  produce  the  best  results.  The  booklet 
of  the  “  Music  Club  ”  is  especially  effective  in  design. 

C.  C.  Nixon,  Butte,  Montana. — A  mixture  of  various  type¬ 
faces  rather  spoils  the  appearance  of  the  bill-head  which  you 
have  submitted.  An  arrangement  of  this  character  in  one  series 
of  type  would  have  been  much  more  pleasing  as  there  would  then 
have  been  a  harmony  of  shapes  throughout. 


From  LaFayette  Doerty,  Findlay,  Ohio,  we  have  received  an¬ 
other  package  of  high-grade  commercial  specimens.  As  is  usual, 
the  work  on  these  specimens  is  very  satisfactory  both  in  design 
and  color,  and  there  is  little,  if  anything,  to  criticize.  We  show 
herewith  reproductions  of  some  of  the  specimens,  the  originals 
of  which  were  in  colors. 

From  J.  S.  Popper,  New  York  city,  we  have  received  a  copy 
of  The  McAlpin  Pibroch,  the  house  organ  of  the  Hotel  McAlpin, 
together  with  booklets  descriptive  of  the  same  hotel.  The  work 
on  these  booklets  is  very  satisfactory  indeed  and  the  house  organ 
is  most  interesting,  both  in  its  arrangement  and  in  the  text 
matter  which  it  contains. 

James  Nicholson,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. —  The  house 
organs  are  very  nicely  gotten  up,  both  as  to  text  and  printing, 
and  the  other  examples  are  quite  pleasing.  Perhaps  on  some  of 
your  pages  there  is  a  trifle  too  much  red  and  we  would  suggest 
that,  as  a  usual  thing  in  type-design,  not  more  than  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  design  in  red  can  be  used  successfully.  We  note  the 
perforated  envelope  and  think  it  an  excellent  idea. 

From  Frank  Lee,  Assistant  Instructor  of  Printing  at  the 
Working  Men’s  College,  Melbourne,  Australia,  we  have  received 
a  copy  of  a  book  of  title-pages.  These  title-pages,  designed  and 
printed  in  colors  by  Mr.  Lee,  are  exceptionally  pleasing  in  their 
simplicity  and  general  excellent  arrangement.  Mr.  Lee  is  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  I.  T.  U.  Course  of  Instruction  in  Printing  and  the 
title-pages  are  based  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  design 
contained  therein.  We  show  herewith  reproductions  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them. 


B.  B.  Boyd,  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. —  Your  specimens  are  all 
quite  satisfactory  and  offer  no  opportunity  for  criticism.  The 
designs  are  neat  in  arrangement  and  show  a  harmony  through¬ 
out.  We  have  reproduced  some  of  them  herewith. 


Page  by  LaFayette  Doerty,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

A  package  of  letter-head  designs  from  the  Jennings  Printing 
Co.,  Sapulpa,  Oklahoma,  contains  a  large  number  of  excellent 
specimens  all  worked  out  with  a  careful  regard  for  good  typog¬ 
raphy  and  color  treatment.  They  are  fully  up  to  the  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  former  work  from  this  concern. 


Design  by  B.  B.  Boyd,  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 

A  booklet  recently  issued  by  the  Thomas  Moulding  Company, 
Chicago,  and  entitled  “  Brick  Fire  Places  ”  is  an  especially 
attractive  piece  of  work.  The  cover  is  embossed  in  brick  red  on 
brown  stock  and  the  inner  pages  are  printed  in  brown  and  red 
with  numerous  half-tone  illustrations.  The  entire  effect  is  very 
satisfactory  and  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  subject. 
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From  W.  Arthur  Cole,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  we  have 
received  a  copy  of  a  booklet  designed  for  Wm.  F.  Fell  &  Com¬ 
pany.  The  original  is  an  especially  pleasing  piece  of  work  in 
colors.  We  show  herewith  reproductions  of  the  cover  and  title- 
page. 


ANNUAL  BANQUET 
SEBASTIAN  COUNTY 
MEDICAL  SOCIETY 

HOTEL  GOLDMAN,  FORT  SMITH 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY 
FOURTEENTH,  NINETEEN  THIRTEEN 

Design  by  B.  B.  Boyd,  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 


A  style  book  recently  issued  by  the  United  Shirt  &  Collar  Co., 
Troy,  New  York,  is  an  elaborate  piece  of  work.  The  cover  is 
printed  in  black,  red  and  green  on  brown  stock,  while  the  inner 
pages  are  in  black  and  a  buff  tint  on  white  stock.  The  work 
throughout  is  excellent. 

Morris  Reiss,  New  York  city. —  All  of  the  specimens  are 
good,  the  souvenir  program  being  especially  pleasing  in  design 
and  color.  We  tbink,  however,  that  the  cross  rules  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  cover  are  a  trifle  heavy  to  harmonize  in  tone  with 
the  type  with  which  they  are  used.  The  card  printed  on  the 
mottled  gray  stock  is  just  a  trifle  hard  to  read,  and  we  think 
a  darker  ink  would  improve  it. 


A.  E.  Sahlin,  East  Aurora,  New  York. —  The  specimens  are 
all  excellent  and  fully  in  keeping  with  the  high  standard  of  your 
former  work.  We  note  an  originality  of  treatment  and  a  variety 
of  design  which  is  very  pleasing  indeed.  We  note  with  interest 
the  fact  that  you  won  the  third  prize  in  the  British  Printer  con¬ 
test,  your  blotter-design  being  very  satisfactory.  We  have  repro¬ 
duced  your  card. 


Will  T.  Bennyhoff,  Missoula,  Montana. — The  most  noticeable 
point  for  criticism  in  regard  to  the  window  cards  is  the  fact  that 
the  rules  which  you  have  used  for  panels,  etc.,  do  not  in  all 
cases  harmonize  in  tone  with  the  type-faces  with  which  they  are 
associated.  In  many  instances  the  rules  are  too  light  in  tone. 
In  fact,  we  find  that  the  light  or  hair-line  rules  are  usually  too 
weak  in  color  for  work  of  this  nature. 

Oliver  A.  Blevins,  English,  Indiana. —  The  letter-heads  are 
all  quite  satisfactory,  although  we  would  have  preferred  the  date 
line  on  the  note-head  for  the  “  Ingert  House”  in  a  type  of  the 
same  series  as  used  for  the  balance  of  the  work.  We  would 
also  suggest  that  you  take  a  little  more  care  in  lining  up  the 
words  which  are  inside  the  panel.  They  should  be  lowered  a 
trifle. 


FELL 

POLICY  Q  SERVICE 
IN  BRIEF 


EXHIBIT  C 


FOUNDER'S 

EDITION 


PHILADELPHIA 

WM-  F.  FELL  CO.  PRINTERS 
1913 


Title-page  by  W.  Arthur  Cole,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Hugh  H.  Burnett,  Pawhuska,  Oklahoma. —  On  some  of  your 
designs  we  note  a  tendency  to  place  the  lower  group  rather 
close  to  the  bottom  rule.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  on  the 
cover-page  of  the  school  program,  on  which  the  lower  group 
should  be  raised  two  or  three  picas  in  order  that  there  may  be 
less  variation  between  the  margins  at  the  sides  and  bottom.  On 
the  letter-head  for  The  Osage  Investment  Company  there  is 
hardly  enough  contrast  between  the  colors,  and  we  would  suggest 
a  lighter  brown,  inclining  more  toward  orange. 

Troy  Times  Art  Press,  Troy,  New  York. —  The  blotters  are 
well  arranged  and  offer  no  opportunity  for  criticism.  On  the 
motto  card,  however,  .we  would  suggest  that  you  place  less  space 
between  the  initial  letter  and  the  type,  as  this  open  space  is  not 
desirable  where  the  black  letter  is  used.  We  would  also  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  using  this  black  letter,  it  is  desirable 
that  you  space  closer,  both  between  words  and  lines,  and  we  note 
that  you  could  have  done  so  in  many  cases.  A  text  letter  is 
better  in  appearance  when  spaced  close  than  when  widely  spaced. 

Edward  L.  Appleby,  Brooklyn,  New  York. —  The  squaring  up 
of  the  various  groups  on  the  blotter  has  necessitated  a  wide 
spacing  between  words  and  letters  which  is  not  pleasing.  When 
the  squared-up  effects  must  be  attained  at  the  expense  of  good 
spacing  they  should  be  avoided.  The  text  letters  do  not  harmon¬ 
ize  in  shape  with  the  block  letters  with  which  they  are  used. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  blotter  is  very  pleasing,  and  if  you 
were  to  leave  the  lower  two  panels  as  they  now  are,  placing  all 
of  the  other  matter  in  one  panel  instead  of  three,  the  effect 
would  be  more  satisfactory. 
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Dana  Cook,  South  Bend,  Indiana. —  The  specimens  are  all 
very  satisfactory,  your  envelope  corner-card  design  being  espe¬ 
cially  striking.  We  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  your  proof 
envelope,  as  we  think  it  will  perhaps  contain  a  suggestion  for 
some  of  our  readers. 

From  Ralph  J.  McAnally,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  we  have  received 
a  package  of  excellent  commercial  work,  among  the  most 
attractive  being  a  Memorial  Address,  the  cover  of  which  we 
reproduce  herewith.  The  other  specimens  are  well  handled  and 


Cover-page  by  W.  Arthur  Cole,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


Mercantile  Printing  Company,  Ltd.,  Honolulu,  T.  H. —  We 
have  received  a  portfolio  of  letter-head  designs  embracing  a  wide 
variety  of  styles.  The  work  throughout  is  well  handled,  the  type 
arrangements  being  very  satisfactory  and  the  color  combinations 
pleasing. 


Eric  Peterson,  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana. — All  of  the  specimens 
are  well  handled  as  far  as  the  typographic  arrangement  is  con¬ 
cerned.  We  would,  however,  suggest  that  the  green  tint  which 
has  been  used  in  the  automobile  catalogue  is  rather  strong  and 
tends  to  make  the  text  matter  illegible.  As  it  stands  now,  the 


Alvin  E.  Mowrey,  Franklin,  Philadelphia. —  The  commercial 
specimens  are  well  handled  throughout  and  our  only  criticism 
would  be  that  on  some  of  the  envelopes  and  letter-heads  the  tint 
is  rather  too  light.  We  would  suggest  that  it  be  made  a  trifle 
stronger.  We  also  think  that  your  own  card  contains  a  little 
too  much  color  for  a  piece  of  printing  of  this  character  and 
would  suggest  a  more  subdued  combination  of  colors  as  being 
more  in  keeping  with  the  work. 

Sam.  A.  Meyer,  Harrisonville,  Missouri. —  On  the  letter-head 
for  the  “  Opera  House  ”  the  decorative  spots  between  the  various 
groups  at  the  sides  are  rather  too  large  and  too  ornamental. 
We  would  also  suggest  that  you  avoid  letter-spacing  text  letters 
as  you  have  done  on  this  heading,  as  this  particular  style  of 
letter  should  always  be  set  close  in  order  to  give  the  rich  black 
effect  for  which  it  was  designed.  The  balance  of  the  specimens 
are  quite  satisfactory,  although  we  think  that  you  have  used  a 
rather  large  number  of  type-faces  on  the  bill  and  would  suggest 
that  you  confine  it  to  a  smaller  number  of  series. 

F.  P.  Medlock,  Camden,  Arkansas. — As  between  the  four 
letter-heads  there  is  but  little  choice.  All  of  the  colors  of  stock 
and  ink  are  satisfactory.  As  to  the  design,  however,  we  think 
that  the  most  forceful  parts  are  those  which  have  little,  if  any, 
importance  in  the  reading  matter.  The  spots  between  the  two 
rules  at  the  top  and  the  black  rules  above  and  below  the  panels 
stand  out  more  strongly  than  anything  else  on  the  heading,  and 
we  feel  that  they  should  be  of  less  strength  than  the  type.  We 
would  also  suggest  that  you  letter-space  the  line  “  Brown  Print¬ 
ing  Company”  a  trifle  in  order  to  avoid  so. much  space  between 


PROOF  from 

L.R  Hardy  Co 

?roodi  carefulfyTtf  Printers  and  Lithographers 

o.  k.  ii  any  cor-  South  Bend,  Indiana 

Proof  envelope  by  Dana  Cook,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

illustration  is  lost  by  being  covered  with  the  type  and  the  latter 
is  rather  ineffective  because  of  the  green  showing  through.  The 
book  for  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  is  very  pleasingly 
handled  and  offers  no  opportunity  whatever  for  criticism.  The 
border  surrounding  the  pages  is  very  satisfactory  indeed,  and  the 
colors  are  harmonious  and  pleasing. 
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We  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  the  cover  of  an  attrac¬ 
tive  booklet  recently  received  from  the  Charles  Francis  Press, 
New  York  city.  The  original  is  printed  and  embossed  in  gold 
and  colors  from  a  design  by  L.  L.  Blue.  The  inner  pages  are 
also  pleasingly  designed  and  printed  in  colors  on  white  coated 
stock. 

August  Gustafson,  San  Francisco,  California. —  The  speci¬ 
mens  which  you  have  sent  are  excellent  and  fully  in  keeping  with 
the  work  which  we  have  previously  received  from  you.  We  note 
that  throughout  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  harmony 
between  type  and  decoration  and  that  you  have  chosen  your 
decoration  with  a  view  to  its  supplementing  the  text  in  bring¬ 
ing  out  the  latter  more  strongly.  We  are  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  some  color  other  than  orange  would  be  more  satis¬ 
factory  on  the  cover-page  for  the  Law  College  booklet.  The 
orange  is  rather  bright  and  flashy  and  the  whole  effect  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  eye.  Perhaps  if  it  were  deadened  a  trifle  by  the 
addition  of  black,  the  effect  would  be  more  satisfactory. 

Will  M.  MacGilliverY,  Boyne  City,  Michigan. — As  a  matter 
of  personal  taste,  we  would  prefer  to  see  the  decorations  in  the 
end  panels  on  the  envelope  design  printed  in  a  tint  rather  than 
in  the  strong  color  which  you  have  used,  as  they  are  at  present 
just  a  trifle  prominent  in  comparison  with  the  text  matter.  We 
would  also  suggest  that  you  omit  the  hyphens  in  the  address 
iine,  spelling  out  the  word  “  Michigan  ”  and  perhaps  slightly 
letter-spacing  it  to  fill  the  line  properly.  The  blotter  is  very 
pleasingly  handled  as  to  design  and  the  presswork  is  quite  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  respect.  Personally  we  would  prefer  to  see  the 
rules  omitted  from  the  ends  of  the  first  line  in  the  center  group, 
but  this  is  more  a  matter  of  taste  than  of  criticism. 


Hanger-design  by  W.  DeFabritis,  New  York  city. 

To  secure  a  hanger  for  its  first  annual  outing,  the  Mutual 
Benefit  Society  of  The  Carey  Press,  New  York  city,  instituted 
a  contest  among  its  job  printers.  The  successful  hanger  was 
designed  by  W.  DeFabritis,  and  we  show  herewith  a  reproduction 
of  it.  The  original  is  printed  in  gold,  purple  and  light  blue,  the 
type  being  in  purple,  heavy  border  in  a  tint  of  blue  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  in  gold.  A  tint  of  the  purple  in  place  of  the  blue  would 
have  given  a  better  harmony  of  colors.  In  some  of  the  lines, 
notably  the  one  containing  the  words  “  Mutual  Benefit  Society,” 


a  slight  letter-spacing  would  have  done  away  with  the  excessive 
space  between  words.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  hanger  is  a 
very  pleasing  piece  of  work. 

H.  Bubtman,  Fullerton,  Nebraska.— The  sale  bill  is  quite 
satisfactorily  arranged,  although  the  spacing  in  some  of  the 
lines  and  panels  is  not  very  pleasing,  and  we  would  suggest  a 
little  more  care  in  this  particular.  Of  the  two  headings  we  pre¬ 
fer  the  one  with  the  plain  rule  around  the  panel,  as  the  other  is 
rather  too  decorative.  We  note  that  you  have  used  condensed 
type  in  the  end  panel  and  then  spaced  widely  between  words  in 


Cover  of  an  attractive  booklet  from  the  Charles  Francis  Press, 
New  York. 


order  to  make  it  fill.  This  is  not  satisfactory.  We  also  note 
three  different  type-faces  in  the  central  panel  which  makes  for 
a  lack  of  shape  harmony  in  the  job  as  a  whole.  There  is 
hardly  enough  matter  in  this  heading  to  warrant  a  design  of  this 
character,  and  we  think  that  a  more  simple  arrangement  in  one 
or  two  colors  would  be  better  under  the  circumstances. 

Thomas  Wade,  Cowansville,  Quebec,  Canada. —  We  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  arrange  your  letter-heads  in  such  manner  as  to 
avoid  panels  which  contain  nothing  but  decorative  spots  at  the 
ends.  Designs  arranged  in  this  manner  give  the  appearance  of 
the  compositor  having  had  difficulty  to  fill  them  properly  with  the 
text  matter.  On  the  cover  for  the  program,  the  light  rules  and 
light  ornaments  do  not  harmonize  in  tone  with  the  heavy  type 
and  the  heavy  rule  which  surrounds  the  page  and  the  effect  is 
therefore  not  satisfactory.  Your  “  Church  ”  program  is  pleasing 
except  for  the  fact  that  you  have  spaced  too  widely  between 
words,  especially  where  the  text  letter  is  used.  We  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  wherever  you  use  this  text  letter  it  should  be  closely 
spaced,  both  between  words  and  lines.  We  also  note  an 
inequality  of  spacing  in  the  upper  line  and  would  suggest  that 
the  space  between  words  be  regulated  according  to  the  shapes  of 
the  letters  or  characters  which  end  and  begin  those  words.  To 
place  an  equal  amount  of  space  between  words  as  we  set  the 
job  will  not  give  us  a  pleasing  appearance  when  printed,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  shapes  of  the  letters  require  more  space  to  be 
shown  between  the  words  in  some  cases,  and  we  must  regulate 
our  spacing  accordingly. 
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In  a  package  of  excellent  commercial  work  from  David  J. 
Gildea,  Catonsville,  Maryland,  is  a  small  slip  evidently  intended 
to  be  used  in  hurrying  up  over-due  collections.  We  show  here¬ 
with  a  reproduction  of  it,  thinking  that  perhaps  the  idea  may  be 


the  appearance  of  having  designed  a  panel  arrangement  and 
then  be  at  a  loss  to  make  the  type  fill  it  properly.  Where  the 
copy  is  but  a  small  amount,  as  in  this  instance,  it  is  better  to 
avoid  the  panels.  The  other  work  is  quite  pleasingly  handled, 
although  we  would  suggest  that  the  red,  blue  and  orange  com- 


Berea  After  Taking . .  Mary  Still 


Critic  ' . Stella  Meek 


Pages  by  R.  C.  Williamson,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Ralph  W.  Polk,  Plymouth,  Indiana. —  The  design  in  light 
blue  and  dark  blue  is  rather  decorative,  and  we  would  prefer  a 
more  simple  arrangement  which  would  give  the  reading  matter 
more  prominence.  The  “  last  pad  ”  slip  is  an  interesting 


Last  Pad? 

If  so,  we  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  a  recorder  from  you 


The  Republican 


bination  shown  on  the  banquet  menu  is  not  satisfactory,  the  red 
and  orange  having  the  effect  of  neutralizing  each  other  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent. 

Commercial  specimens  from  R.  C.  Williamson,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  are  all  carefully  handled  and  show  an  excellent  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  various  elements  which  constitute  good  typographical 
arrangement.  Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  designs  is  a 
menu,  reproduction  of  the  pages  of  which  are  shown  herewith. 
The  panel  work  is  very  interesting.  The  decoration  on  the  cover, 
however,  is  not  thoroughly  appropriate,  and  we  would  suggest 
something  which  would  indicate  either  the  literary  or  the  banquet 
features. 


Suppose  WE  owed  YOU 

What  would  you  want  US  to  do 

? 

Thank  You 


reminder,  and  we  are  showing  a  reproduction  of  it.  The  card  of 
a  couple  of  generations  past  is  very  interesting. 

J.  W.  Smith,  Lenoir,  North  Carolina. —  The  manner  in  which 
the  specimens  are  gotten  up  leaves  little  opportunity  for  criti¬ 
cism.  We  would,  however,  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
letter-head  for  the  Perkins  Farm  would  be  improved  by  omitting 
the  panels  at-  the  ends.  There  is  hardly  enough  type  matter 
to  fill  these  panels  in  a  pleasing  manner  and  it  is  well  to  avoid 


H.  C.  Miller,  Stratford,  Ontario. —  The  specimens  are  in 
general  quite  satisfactory,  although  we  note  a  tendency  on  some 
to  allow  the  ends  of  display  lines  to  break  the  borders  at  the  sides 
of  the  designs.  This  is  not,  as  a  usual  thing,  desirable,  and  very 
rarely  can  it  be  done  with  good  effect.  On  the  cover-page  for 
the  program  for  the  “  Merchant  of  Venice  ”  the  outer  border, 
being  of  a  scroll  shape,  does  not  harmonize  well  with  the  inner 
border,  which  is  of  a  more  rectangular  form.  The  rules  used  for 
the  inner  border,  as  well  as  those  used  to  underscore  the  second 
line,  are  too  light  in  tone  to  harmonize  with  the  type.  The  two 
upper  lines  are  rather  widely  spaced  and  we  would  suggest  that 
where  text  letters  are  used,  the  space  both  between  words  and 
lines  be  small.  We  would  also  suggest  less  space  between  words 
than  is  placed  between  the  ends  of  the  lines  and  the  rule  which 
surrounds  the  panel.  The  banquet  program,  on  the  hand-made 
stock,  is  quite  pleasing  in  its  arrangement. 
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The  Laboratory  Book. 

Every  print-shop  is  really  a  laboratory  as  well  as  a 
factory,  though  many  of  us  fail  to  realize  the  fact  and  con¬ 
duct  ourselves  as  laboratory  employees  and  managers 
should.  We  fail  to  do  our  daily  tasks  in  a  scientific  man¬ 
ner,  and  therefore  are  constantly  working  out  the  same  old 
problems  and  overcoming  the  same  difficulties. 

It  is  like  the  little  band  of  scouts  who  having  met  a  like 
band  of  the  enemy  captured  them,  and  being  some  distance 
from  camp  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  their  prisoners, 
so  they  took  away  their  guns  and  let  them  go.  Knowing 
the  country  better  than  the  scouts  they  doubled  on  them, 
recovered  the  guns  they  had  hidden  in  the  woods  and 
again  met  them,  were  again  captured  and  again  disarmed 
and  paroled.  Once  more  they  repeated  their  tactics  and 
appeared  before  the  scouts  a  third  time.  Not  recognizing 
them  and  feeling  sure  that  they  had  overcome  two  other 
parties,  the  scouts  again  attacked  them,  when  one  fellow 
who  had  lagged  behind  came  rushing  up,  shouting,  “  Hold 
on,  boys,  I’m  coming,”  and  so  scared  our  valiant  scouts  that 
they  took  to  their  heels  and  fled  through  the  woods  toward 
their  own  camp. 

That  is  the  way  most  printers  approach  a  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  in  presswork,  composition  or  binding.  They  wrestle 
with  it  until  it  is  overcome  in  some  sort  of  fashion  and 
then  forget  all  about  it.  In  a  few  days,  or  weeks,  up  comes 
the  same  old  problem  again,  but  they  do  not  recognize  it 
as  their  old  enemy  and  finish  it  for  good;  they  have  for¬ 
gotten  how  they  did  it,  or  which  one  of  the  many  remedies 
tried  on  a  previous  occasion  was  the  successful  one,  and 
fight  the  battle  all  over  again  and  again. 

Do  you  recognize  the  occasion  and  the  kind  of  work¬ 
man  —  the  man  who  only  finally  learns  by  making  repeated 
failures  and  a  gradual  process  of  elimination.  Then  com¬ 
pare  him  with  the  men  in  other  lines  - —  the  chemist,  the 
engineer,  the  architect,  the  machinist. 

In  every  well-conducted  laboratory  there  is  kept  what 
is  known  as  a  laboratory  book  in  which  is  recorded  every 
unusual  reaction,  every  test,  every  experiment,  with  the 
results,  and  these  are  guides  or  warnings  as  the  case  may 
be  to  successes  or  avoidance  in  like  cases  in  the  future. 
Engineers  and  architects  keep  a  similar  record  in  what 
they  term  their  notebooks.  Other  businesses  have  a  variety 
of  names  for  this  record ;  but  all  keep  and  use  it. 

Has  it  not  occurred  to  you  what  a  wonderful  trouble- 
saver  and  profit-maker  such  a  book  and  method  would  be 
to  the  printer.  Of  course  he  has  his  job  record,  which  tells 
him  that  such  a  job  took  a  very  much  longer  time  than  was 
estimated,  and  that  it  must  not  be  accepted  again  under 
the  same  conditions;  but  it  does  not  tell  him  why  or  how 
the  difficulty  was  finally  overcome,  and  if  in  the  meantime 
he  has  changed  foremen  or  pressmen  or  other  employee 
who  did  it  he  may  never  know  until  he  again  pays  to  find 
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out.  And  if  the  same  trouble  occurs  with  another  job  he 
does  not  know  where  to  look  for  relief. 

Every  printing-plant  should  have  such  a  book,  and  it 
should  be  indexed  and  cross-indexed  so  that  any  specific 
information  needed  can  be  readily  found.  It  may  seem  like 
a  lot  of  work  that  may  not  be  needed  at  the  time  you  are 
making  the  records;  but  the  first  time  you  really  have 
occasion  to  use  it  you  will  “  thank  your  lucky  star  ”  that 
you  began  it  and  resolve  never  to  be  without  a  laboratory 
book. 

To  illustrate :  At  one  time  it  was  necessary  in  a  certain 
plant  to  find  an  ink  that  would  give  a  duo-color  effect  of 
black  with  a  blue  aura,  and  a  distinct  blue  at  that.  The 
inkmaker  was  duly  consulted  and,  of  course,  said,  “  That 
is  easy.  I  will  send  you  up  a  sample  to-morrow.”  He  did, 
and  proofs  were  pulled  and  laid  away  over  night  for  the 
duo  effect  to  materialize,  but  next  morning  it  was  very 
unsatisfactory;  the  inkmaker  was  called  in  and  called 
down,  and  made  a  new  trial.  Result  the  same.  Then  it 
was  decided  to  see  if  the  paper  had  anything  to  do  with  it, 
and  proofs  were  pulled  on  eight  different  grades  of  coated 
stock.  Some  came  out  fine  and  others  were  simply  no  good 
at  all.  A  stock  was  selected  and  the  job  printed.  Six 
months  later  a  similar  job  was  wanted  and  the  same  expe¬ 
rience  was  had.  Then  the  superintendent,  who  had  studied 
chemistry  and  knew  of  the  laboratory  book,  decided  to 
start  one  with  this  job,  or  rather  with  this  problem,  and 
secured  a  sample  of  every  grade  of  coated  stock  in  the  city 
and  had  proofs  pulled  in  all  the  various  duo  colors  used  in 
that  shop.  He  then  secured  from  the  papermaker  the 
formula  number  of  the  paper,  for  that  wise  man  had  his 
laboratory  records,  and,  after  spending  some  little  time, 
found  he  had  in  writing  and  proofs  the  results  showing 
which  ink  printed  best  on  a  certain  paper  and  which  paper 
was  best  for  a  certain  ink,  and  the  next  time  the  question 
came  up  was  saved  a  lot  of  time  and  quite  a  nice  profit  by 
knowing  that  the  paper  specified  by  the  customers  would  not 
print  at  all  satisfactory  with  duo  ink.  It  had  been  selected 
for  cheapness,  and  when  the  customer  was  invited  in  and 
shown  the  record  and  told  why  the  book  was  kept  he 
selected  a  paper  and  ink  that  chemically  harmonized.  Then 
the  value  of  the  book  became  apparent  in  another  way,  for 
the  papermaker  had  changed  his  coating  formula,  and 
when  consulted  agreed  to  make  a  lot  of  paper  like  the 
former  one.  You  could  not  persuade  that  “  super  ”  to  do 
without  that  book  for  any  sum  of  money. 

Besides  things  like  matching  of  ink  and  paper,  and  the 
formula  for  mixing  certain  tints,  and  the  amounts  of 
reducer  to  use  with  certain  soft  papers,  etc.,  it  also  was 
made  the  receptacle  of  the  history  of  other  unusual  or  diffi¬ 
cult  things,  such  as  a  certain  extra  large  output  in  the 
binding  on  a  job  that  was  thought  to  be  difficult  and  the 
manner  of  overcoming  the  difficulty,  of  certain  layouts  of 
special  work  and  the  best  way  to  do  it. 
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Your  workmen  and  your  foremen  will  tell  you  that  they 
know  and  remember  all  these  things  and  that  the  record  is 
waste  of  time ;  but  you  will  be  money  in  pocket  by  keeping 
a  laboratory  book  and  seeing  that  it  is  frequently  con¬ 
sulted  and  the  proper  instructions  copied  from  it  and  sent 
to  the  workroom  with  jobs  involving  difficulties  that  have 
been  overcome. 

One  thing  that  ails  the  printer  is  that  he  works  too 
much  by  “  rule  of  thumb,”  and  does  not  try  to  become  a 
scientific  mechanic  working  to  rule  and  measure.  There 
is  too  much  of  the  art  idea  in  the  workroom  and  too  little 
in  the  office.  The  layout  department  is  as  important  as  the 
workout,  and  the  record  department  as  necessary  as  either. 
Printing  is  no  longer  the  toy  and  plaything  of  individuals 
with  a  mission,  but  the  life-blood  of  modern  commercial 
enterprise,  and  must  sooner  or  later  become  thoroughly  sys¬ 
tematized  as  other  commercial  and  manufacturing  proposi¬ 
tions.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and  the  “  survival  of  the 
fittest.”  See  that  you  train  yourself  and  your  plant  to  be 
fit  to  survive. 

A  Help  to  You  in  Using  Tabular  Lists. 

Most  of  the  valuable  information  regarding  cost,  esti¬ 
mating  and  pricemaking  in  the  printing  business  is  either 
in  the  form  of  tables  of  statistics  and  prices  or  accom¬ 
panied  by  such  tables,  and  some  people  find  it  difficult  to 
consult  such  tables  with  speed  and  accuracy,  and  we  have 
heard  some  say  that  they  could  figure  it  out  while  looking 
it  up.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  long  columns  of  figures 
are  confusing  to  the  average  eye  unless  constant  use  has 
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made  them  familiar.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  tabular 
method  is  the  proper  one  for  preserving  and  presenting 
such  data,  and  in  endeavoring  to  make  it  easy  for  a  par¬ 
ticularly  dull  student  we  found  that  by  making  a  little 
cardboard  square,  about  3  by  4  inches  (or  larger  if  needed) , 
the  student  was  enabled  to  use  even  close  or  solid  tables 
with  comparative  ease. 

This  little  instrument  is  used  by  placing  the  horizontal 
inner  side  of  the  square  parallel  with  and  just  below  the 
line  of  the  table  we  wish  to  consult  and  sliding  it  along 
until  the  perpendicular  inner  side  is  just  beyond  the  column 
we  wish  to  use,  then  the  figure  we  want  will  be  found  in 
the  angle  of  the  square.  If  this  is  made  of  medium-weight 
transparent  celluloid  it  will  guide  to  the  figure  wanted  and 
still  allow  you  to  see  the  other  figures  for  comparison  if 
needed.  Try  it  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  saving  of 
time  and  nerve  force  it  will  make  in  handling  tables.  They 
are  easily  made  and  the  cost  will  be  trifling. 
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More  About  Brief  Printing. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  in  our  August  issue  and 
the  estimate  accompanying  it  have  called  forth  consider¬ 
able  comment  from  readers  of  this  department;  but  none 
of  the  facts  and  figures  that  we  hoped  would  be  forthcom¬ 
ing  from  those  printers  who  claim  that  the  price  of  $1.25 
per  page  is  too  high  and  not  practical. 

The  following  is  a  typical  letter,  and  merely  confirms 
the  fact  that  the  printers  who  are  bidding  on  this  work 
are  recklessly  guessing  what  they  can  get  for  it,  and  scram¬ 
bling  to  see  who  can  quote  the  lowest  and  most  ridiculous 
price. 

The  Inland  Printer  Company:  August  14,  1913. 

Gentlemen, —  In  the  August  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer,  in  your 
Cost  and  Method  Department,  you  make  the  statement  that  it  costs 
$1.03  per  page  for  law  brief  printing.  In  our  State  the  legal  price  is 
70  cents,  and  one  concern  in  the  largest  city  received  the  contract  for 
printing  the  city’s  briefs  for  25  cents  per  page.  The  requirements  are 
that  they  will  be  set  24  ems  wide,  ten-point  type  leaded  with  four-point 
leads,  and  thirty-five  lines  to  the  page.  You  are  allowed  to  double-lead 
between  paragraphs  and  make  up  like  any  other  book  as  regards  to 
space  at  the  top  of  chapter.  The  cover  counts  for  four  pages.  I  had 
considerable  brief  printing  in  a  small  country  office  and  when  unable 
to  handle  it  would  farm  it  out  at  50  cents  a  page  and  bill  it  to  my 
customer  at  70  cents. 

Does  it  not  look  as  though  your  figures  were  wrong  or  else  that  the 
sheriff  is  quite  liable  to  get  a  lot  of  printers,  especially  the  one  men¬ 
tioned  above  and  one  in  another  city  which  does  brief  printing  for 
25  cents? 

This  correspondent  merely  states  the  fact  that  a  state 
legislature  which  knew  nothing  of  printing  made  a  price 
by  legal  enactments  that  was  unprofitable,  and  that  the 
printers  of  that  State  had  by  their  own  actions  made  it 
impossible  to  successfully  combat  the  enactment  of  that 
law  and  have  the  price  made  so  that  the  work  will  afford  a 
reasonable  profit.  And  now,  because  the  printers  of  that 
State  are  not  sufficiently  organized  and  awake  to  their  own 
best  interests  to  cooperate  and  refuse  to  do  the  work  at  a 
loss,  they  are  giving  the  public,  as  represented  by  the 
attorneys  and  courts  of  that  State,  not  only  their  whole 
profit  on  this  class  of  work,  but  also  a  part  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  capital. 

Taking  our  correspondent’s  basis  for  this  work,  let  us 
see  how  it  figures  up :  We  will  estimate  the  cost  and  selling 
price  of  sixteen  pages  and  cover  as  affording  the  largest 
opportunity  for  profit  on  account  of  the  liberal  allowance 
for  cover;  ten-point  leaded  with  four-point  leads  —  that 
is  to  say,  double  leaded  and  fatted  out,  thirty-five  lines  to 
page  actual  composition: 

Composition  (linotype)  sixteen  pages  of  thirty-five 
lines,  twenty-four  ems  twelve-point  measure  equals 
29  times  35,  or  1,015  ems  ten-point,  a  total  of 
16,240  for  sixteen  pages,  at  40  cents  per  thousand 
ems  . $  6.50 


Make-up  and  head,  2%  hours  at  $1.10 .  2.75 

Setting  cover,  1  hour  at  $1.10 .  1.10 

Lock-up,  sixteen  pages,  1  hour .  1.10 

Lock-up,  cover,  6  minutes . 11 

Presswork,  one  form  sixteen  pages,  minimum,  follow¬ 
ing  other  similar  forms,  1%  hours  at  $1.50 .  1.88 

Presswork,  cover,  %  hour . 40 

Stock,.  2%  quires  25  by  38  for  inside,  %  quire  20  by 

25,  for  cover . 40 

Binding  fifty  copies . 60 

Total  cost . $14.84 

Add  25  per  cent  for  profit .  3.71 


$18.55 

On  the  basis  of  sixteen  pages  and  four  for  cover  this 
makes  twenty  pages  for  $18.55  or  93  cents  per  page  as 
selling  price  for  an  extraordinarily  fat  proposition,  which 
we  have  estimated  below  what  we  believe  possible  cost  of 
production.  If,  as  is  usual,  only  two  pages  are  allowed  for 
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cover,  that  would  make  eighteen  pages  for  $18.55  or  $1.03 
per  page,  practically  a  lower  figure  than  given  last  month, 
as  that  job  did  not  include  the  cover. 

Our  inquiry  in  several  States  shows  that  the  law  calls 
for  ten-point  leaded,  and  in  one  case  for  eleven-point,  and 
one  printer  said  that  in  one  State  twelve-point  was  legal. 
All  called  for  a  page  the  type  surface  of  which  was  4  by  7 
inches  and  a  book  not  less  than  6  by  9  inches. 

Now  let  us  analyze  this  still  further :  We  have  figured 
the  composition  at  40  cents  per  thousand  ems,  read  and  cor¬ 
rected,  and  yet  the  records  of  several  hundred  plants  show 
that  the  average  speed  on  such  work  is  not  over  3,000  ems 
per  hour,  and  the  highest  authentic  record  we  had  was 
3,500  ems  per  hour.  The  cost  sheets  of  those  having  a  cost 
system  showed  an  average  cost  of  $1.67  per  hour  for  the 
machine,  and  the  lowest  was  $1.47  in  a  shop  running  two 
shifts.  Then,  3,500  ems  per  hour  at  $1.47  running  cost 
gives  42  cents  per  thousand  for  composition  and  nothing  for 
proofreading  and  correction,  so  this  item  should  be  at  least 
50  cents  per  thousand  as  cost,  which  would  add  10  cents  per 
page  cost,  and  with  the  profit  would  bring  the  price  up  to 
$1.16  per  page. 

Our  correspondent  says  he  buys  his  briefwork  at  50 
cents  per  page  and  sells  it  for  70  cents  and  makes  money. 
He  does,  and  he  also  does  his  share  to  help  demoralize  the 
business  and  continue  a  state  of  affairs  which  he  admits  is 
a  detriment  to  the  trade.  Some  of  our  readers  might  at 
first  be  inclined  to  commend  him  as  a  wise  business  man; 
but  he  really  deserves  condemnation  for  helping  to  break 
down  the  very  business  he  should  be  helping  to  build  up, 
and  to  accomplish  which  large  sums  are  spent  yearly  by 
printers’  organizations  all  over  the  land. 

Any  action  that  tends  to  destroy  the  general  stability 
of  a  business  and  reduce  the  profits  of  its  practitioners 
below  a  fair  living  scale,  acts  as  a  destroyer  of  the  public 
confidence  in  that  business  and  the  men  who  are  engaged 
in  it,  and  always  reacts  to  create  a  still  further  reduction 
of  price  until  the  business  itself  is  crushed  out  and  aban¬ 
doned  or  the  wiser  men  in  it  arouse  themselves  and  by 
cooperation  drive  out  the  men  who  are  destroying  it  either 
ignorantly  or  wilfully.  Instances  of  this  can  be  seen  all 
along  the  ages  of  commercial  life,  and  it  is  only  the  fact 
that  printing  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  progress  of 
civilization  and  the  maintenance  of  civilized  government 
and  business  that  has  prevented  its  extinction  at  the  hands 
of  the  foolish  price-cutter. 

Our  correspondent,  as  quoted  above,  and  others,  ask: 
“  Does  it  not  look  as  if  your  figures  were  wrong,  or  that  the 
sheriff  is  quite  likely  to  get  a  lot  of  printers?  ”  It  certainly 
looks  as  if  the  sheriff  was  going  to  get  some  official  fees  in 
the  near  future,  and  this  is  only  history  repeating  itself. 
In  every  city  there  are  middle-aged  printers  who  can 
remember  the  houses  who  made  a  specialty  of  “  cheap  ” 
paper  bookwork  whose  place  “  knoweth  them  no  more,” 
and  at  whose  final  demise  the  sheriff  officiated  and  the 
receiver  pronounced  a  benediction  on  the  creditors  that 
sounded  something  like  “  ten  cents  on  the  dollar.”  Our  own 
memory  recalls  two  —  one  of  which  at  one  time  employed 
nearly  three  hundred  hand  compositors  —  where  it  was 
“  four  cents  on  the  dollar  ”  for  the  final  creditors. 

When  will  printers  learn  that  they  hold  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion  in  their  own  hands,  and  that  the  legislators  they  elect 
are  elected  to  serve  their  interests  as  well  as  those  of  the 
lawyers  and  litigants,  most  of  whom  are  better  able  to  pay 
for  their  briefs  than  is  the  printer?  When  will  they  stand 
firmly  together  and  demand  their  right  to  a  fair  price  for 
state  and  municipal  printing?  Such  prices  as  those  quoted 
in  the  letters  given  are  simply  an  invitation  to  graft  and 


crookedness,  and  while  we  make  no  specific  charges,  we 
have  heard  rumors  of  why  some  state  printing  is  given  out 
at  a  figure  apparently  less  than  the  wages  of  the  composi¬ 
tor  setting  the  type. 

Really  such  things  are  a  disgrace  to  the  craft,  and  it  is 
high  time  that  the  various  printers’  organizations  took  the 
matter  up  in  earnest  and  started  a  strong  campaign  for 
honesty  and  justice  in  public  printing. 

A  Labor-saver  for  Estimators. 

Many  times  a  day  the  estimator  performs  the  little 
“  sum  ”  in  multiplication  required  to  connect  the  price  per 
hour  with  the  number  of  hours  to  get  the  total  of  that 
particular  item  in  his  estimate,  and  many  times  he  is 
tempted  to  lop  off  fractions  and  odd  cents  to  get  quicker 
and  easier  results  even  if  not  quite  so  accurate. 

One  estimator  tells  that  he  saved  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  by  preparing  for  himself  a  table  containing  the 
figures  for  any  number  of  hours  from  one  to  one  hundred 
at  the  prices  used  in  his  plant,  and  is  so  well  pleased  with 
the  result  that  he  wants  others  to  know  about  it. 

Taking  the  usual  prices  per  hour  for  job  and  cylinder 
presswork  and  composition,  his  table  looks  about  like  this: 


He  says  that  these  are  selling  prices,  as  he  always  esti¬ 
mates  at  full  selling  price  so  as  to  know  what  the  job  is 
really  worth  and  makes  allowance  from  that  price  when 
necessary  to  meet  extreme  conditions,  and  that  is  not  very 
often. 

Here  is  a  truth  that  most  printers  fail  to  discover,  and 
that  is  the  fact  that,  “  with  a  sure  estimate  to  stiffen  his 
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backbone  a  good  salesman  will  not  find  it  necessary  to 
reduce  the  price  very  often  to  secure  the  sale.” 

In  using  this  table,  fractions  of  hours  are  always  made 
in  tenths,  and  to  find  the  price  for  any  time  is  thereby 
rendered  very  easy.  For  instance,  3%  hours  is  made  3.5, 
and  all  you  have  to  do  is  take  the  figure  for  35  and  move 
the  decimal  point  one  figure  to  the  left.  If  the  time  were 
4.7  we  would  use  the  figure  for  47. 

The  table  is  just  as  useful  for  handling  larger  numbers 
of  hours,  as  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  ciphers  after  the 
figure  and  move  the  decimal  point  to  the  right.  Thus,  for 
370  hours  we  would  take  the  figure  for  37,  add  a  cipher 
and  move  decimal  point  one  figure  to  the  right;  and  for 
3700  add  two  ciphers  and  move  decimal  point  two  figures 
to  the  right.  In  handling  larger  numbers  of  hours  it  is 
safe  to  add  enough  to  bring  the  fractional  hour  up  to  the 
next  whole  number.  In  quantities  over  100  hours,  where 
accuracy  is  required,  the  number  can  be  taken  in  two  por¬ 
tions  and  added  together.  Suppose  we. have  378  hours. 
For  rough  calculation  we  could  use  38  or  380  as  the  figure, 
but  to  be  accurate  we  take  the  figure  for  37,  add  the  cipher 
and  move  decimal  point,  then  add  to  that  sum  the  figure 
for  8  hours.  If  the  price  were  1.30  per  hour  we  would 


have: 

370  hours  equals . $481.00 

8  hours  equals .  10.40 


$491.40 

a  much  easier  calculation  than  the  usual  multiplication 
and  much  quicker. 

The  tables  do  not  take  such  a  long  time  to  figure  out  to 
suit  your  prices,  and  might  be  copied  bodily  from  some 
wage  scale  or  universal  price-lists,  and  the  labor  is  soon 
repaid  in  the  subsequent  saving  of  time  and  the  feeling  of 
certainty  that  accompanies  its  use. 

A  Letter  of  Interest  and  Encouragement. 

A  word  of  encouragement  on  the  way  is  always  greatly 
appreciated,  and  we  are  pleased  to  reproduce  the  following 
letter,  not  only  for  the  encouragement  it  contains  but  for 
the  splendid  suggestion  given  therein: 

Mr.  Bernard  Daniels:  August  24,  1913. 

Dear  Sir, —  I  can  not  help  addressing  you ;  mentioning  your  article 
in  The  Inland  Printer  of  August. 

Under  the  head  of  ‘A  Good  Estimator,”  in  the  “  Cost  and  Method  ” 
Department,  in  the  last  paragraph,  second  column,  you  say :  “  Really, 
this  price  question  is  very  much  of  a  psychological  proposition  after 
all.”  I  say  amen  ! 

I  have  a  small  shop  and  do  my  own  estimating,  and  I  find  that  your 
“  psychological  proposition  ”  is  a  correct  analysis  of  the  price-hunter. 
He  comes  bustling  in  and  asks  for  our  best  figure.  We  meet  him  with 
an  air  of  satisfied,  prosperous  confidence,  and  believe  me,  he  falls ;  he’s 

Another  thing  I  have  tried  time  and  time  again.  That  is  when  I 
have  to  make  some  figures  on  his  job  I  make  them  in  plain  view  of  him 
as  he  stands  at  the  counter.  After  listing  the  items  of  cost  I  strike  the 
profit  before  his  gaze.  He  knows  what  my  figures  are.  Thus : 


Stock  . $2.40 

Composition  .  1.00 

Press  (1M)  .  1.25 

Distribution  . 25 

Ink  . 10 


4)5.00 

1.25 

$6.25 

Rarely  does  the  customer  get  away.  I  maintain  that  if  I  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  myself  and  he  knows  it,  I  can  afford  to  take  him  into  my 
confidence  and  he  thus  has  more  confidence  in  me  and  my  price. 

So,  I  just  want  to  thank  you  for  your  excellent  article  above  referred 
to,  and  extend  you  a  hand-grasp  over  the  way. 

Sincerely,  La  Fayette  Doerty. 


“B.  L.  T.”  PICKUPS. 

WHY  THE  EDITOR  LEFT  TOWN. 

An  error  crepted  in  an  obituary  article  last  week  — 
instead  of  timely  loss  this  ought  to  have  read  untimely  loss, 
the  un  was  unintentionly  omitted  in  the  setting  up  the 
word. —  Edgar  (Wis.)  News. 

THE  SHOWER  BATH  IN  KANSAS. 

The  farmers  of  this  vicinity  are  looking  fine  since  the 
rain. —  Marion  Record. 

AND  THEN  THE  TRUTH  IS  OUT. 

The  Piano  Club  of  Chicago  formally  opened  its  doors  to 
the  members  on  Wednesday,  August  20.  The  menus,  which 
are  to  be  changed  daily,  seem  too  good  to  be  true,  until  the 
meal  is  served. —  Presto. 

THE  OBSERVANT  MR.  FITCH. 

The  man  who  got  tired  of  wearing  pink  silk  trousers 
and  brocaded  coats  and  who  invented  the  plain  but  durable 
pants  of  modern  times,  relieved  man  of  a  crushing  burden, 
thus  allowing  womankind  to  assume  it. —  From  George 
Fitch’s  Essays. 

MODIFIED  VIRTUE. 

Wanted — -Room  or  board  and  room  within  15  minutes 
of  P.  O.  for  young  man  of  good  habits,  but  who  is  partially 
bald. —  Daily  News. 

TWINS? 

Justice  of  the  Peace  Meadows  was  operated  on  at  the 
St.  Mary’s  hospital  on  Wednesday  for  appendicitis.  He 
has  been  troubled  for  quite  a  while  and  Wednesday  had 
such  an  attack  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  remove 
them. —  Galesburg  Republican-Register . 

ARKANSAW  HOSPITALITY. 

You  can  take  your  meals  at  our  lunch  counter  at  any 
hour  of  the  day,  and  may  leave  your  coat  off,  and  if  you 
smell  a  bit  “  horsey  ”  it’s  all  right.  T.  V.  Poynter.—  Cotter 
Record. 

THE  HEAT-CRAZED  COMPOSITOR  AND  THE  INSPIRED  MAKE-UP 
MAN. 

Mrs.  George  Conklin  and  daughter  .  .  .  life  is  too 
short  .to  waste  time  in  figuring  what  the  hell  this  is  ?  ?  ? 
.  .  .  — Bay  City  (Mich.)  Tribune. 

YOU  MIGHT  TRY  UNSCRAMBLING  THIS. 

One-half  of  two  pair  of  ladies’  shoes  in  the  dressing- 
room  at  the  International  hall,  the  night  of  the  dance  last 
week.  One  shoe  was  No.  4  and  one  No.  5,  both  belonging  to 
different  but  the  same  feet. —  Reese  River  (Nev.)  Reville. 

HIS  MODEST  REQUIREMENTS. 

Wanted  —  The  woman  who  has  been  doing  my  washing 
has  gone  back  on  me.  I  must  have  a  wife  at  once;  would 
like  a  white  woman,  between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five 
years  of  age;  a  maiden,  who  has  not  even  given  herself  to 
any  so-called  Christian  societies,  or  will  forever  renounce 
same  and  give  herself  up  entirely  to  love,  respect  and  obey 
me,  while  I  love,  cherish  and  protect  her;  my  judgment 
always  to  be  final  and  complete. —  Towanda  (Pa.)  Review. 

THE  KIND  YOU  HAVE  ALWAYS  BOUGHT. 

The  Kalamazoo  Bread  Co.  has  purchased  several  car¬ 
loads  of  hay  which  they  are  putting  in  their  barns  for 
winter  use. —  Kalamazoo  Telegraph-Press. 

YES,  THE  MOSQUITOES  ARE  PRETTY  BAD. 

A.  E.  Nowells  has  had  his  front  beautified  with  a  coat 
of  paint. —  Millersburg  (Ind.)  Grit. 

—  Line-o’ -Type  or  Two,  Chicago  Tribune. 
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MEN,  MATERIAL  AND  THINGS  AT  THE  TOLEDO 
MEET. 

BY  W.  B.  PRESCOTT. 

ANNON  boomed  and  thousands  cheered  as 
the  affable  printer-Governor  of  Ohio  — 
James  M.  Cox  —  pushed  the  button  and 
officially  opened  the  Central  States  Print¬ 
ers’  Exposition  and  Cost  Congress  of  the 
Ohio  Federation  of  Printers  at  Toledo  for 
the  week  of  September  1  to  6.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  speech  had  a  decidedly  personal 
political  tinge,  though  he  lauded  Ohio,  the  exposition  and 
its  promoters  and  welcomed  the  visitors  in  conventional 
style.  As  a  glance  at  the  list  of  exhibitors  will  show,  the 
exposition  was  the  greatest  yet  held  in  point  of  number 
and  quality  of  appliances  and  materials  displayed.  The 
educational  program  was  perhaps  the  finest  ever  presented 
a  gathering  of  printers.  Looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of 
mere  numbers,  the  crowds  were  there,  too.  Of  the  throngs 
that  strolled  through  the  aisles,  however,  there  was  but  a 
sprinkling  of  graphic-arts  men  intent  on  buying.  Even 
these  had  their  attention  diverted,  first  by  the  cost  con¬ 
gress,  during  the  sessions  of  which  power  was  denied 
exhibitors,  and  secondly  by  the  recreation  program.  The 
weather  man  was  unkind.  Between  the  lack  of  ventilation 
in  the  exposition  hall  and  the  heat,  surcharged  with  humid¬ 
ity,  exhibitors  and  their  aids  suffered  such  intense  discom¬ 
fort  that  they  did  not  blame  visitors  for  neglecting  business 
to  go  holidaying. 

Cost  Congress  Opens. 

Governor  Cox  started  the  wheels  moving  on  the  evening 
of  Labor  Day,  and  the  next  morning  Chairman  H.  C.  Vor- 
triede  of  the  convention  committee  opened  the  cost  con¬ 
gress,  calling  on  Bishop  Schrembs,  who  preceded  the  divine 
invocation  by  a  short,  eloquent  address  in  which  he  touched 
on  industrial  questions  vexing  the  public  mind  in  liberal 
tone.  Mayor  Brand  Whitlock  was  unable  to  be  present  and 
sent  as  a  “  sub  ”  Frank  L.  Mulholland,  president  of  the 
Commerce  Club,  to  welcome  the  printers  to  Toledo,  which 
he  did  breezily  and  entertainingly,  saying  significantly  that 
Toledo  spelled  boost  “  boast.”  He  presented  President 
J.  M.  Thomssen  with  a  gavel  made  from  Commodore 
Perry’s  flagship  Niagara,  which  that  gentleman  immedi¬ 
ately  used  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  the  cost  congress 
ready  for  business. 

Thomssen  Protests  Against  Unfair  Competition. 

After  a  few  words  in  the  way  of  response  to  the  wel¬ 
coming  speeches,  in  which  the  conscientious-looking  Mr. 
Thomssen  said  he  liked  the  idea  of  spelling  boost  with  an 
“  a,”  he  began  operations  by  reading  his  message  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ohio  Printers’  Federation.  The  address  briefly 
reviewed  the  history  of  the  organization,  extolled  the  expo¬ 
sition,  suggesting  that  one  be  held  annually  or  biennially 
in  various  cities  of  the  central  west.  Mr.  Thomssen  pro¬ 
tested  against  a  printing  school  in  an  Ohio  reformatory 
doing  work  in  competition  with  commercial  houses,  citing  a 
case  where  a  job  was  done  for  $183,  while  the  lowest  com¬ 
mercial-office  bid  was  $400.  The  president  also  directed 
attention  to  the  tendency  of  child  labor  to  curtail  the  nrftn- 
ber  of  apprentices,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  vocational 
training  in  the  public  schools  would  keep  the  flow  of 
apprentices  equal  to  normal  demands.  Mr.  Thomssen  said 
money  must  be  found  to  educate  printers  in  small  towns  in 
cost-system  lore.  Salaried  men  should  be  put  at  work  in 
communities  where  the  volume  of  business  is  small,  and  in 


Mr.  Thomssen’s  opinion  the  slogan  of  the  Federation  should 
be:  “A  cost  system  in  every  printing-office  in  Ohio.” 

The  remainder  of  the  morning  was  devoted  to  hearing- 
reports  of  officers  and  committees,  which  in  the  main  were 
referred  to  the  committee  on  resolutions. 

Cost  System  a  Detective. 

In  the  afternoon,  C.  Lee  Downey,  of  Cincinnati,  led  off 
with  an  address  on  “Accounting,”  in  which  he  emphasized 
the  need  of  a  good  bookkeeping  system  in  even  the  small¬ 
est  office,  and  kept  up  to  the  minute,  so  that  it  would  be 
known  at  the  end  of  each  day  exactly  how  the  office  stood. 
Mr.  Downey  made  a  strong  plea  for  simplicity  in  account¬ 
ing  methods. 

Though  speaking  to  the  subject  of  “  Better  Selling 
Methods,”  B.  F.  Corday,  of  the  well-known  Cleveland  firm 
of  Corday  &  Gross,  could  not  forbear  making  reference  to  a 
cost  system.  He  said  it  was  the  business  detective  that 
uncovers  and  keeps  track  of  the  germ  that  eventually  kills. 
He  also  spoke  of  the  desirability  of  charging  equitable 
prices,  and  said  system  was  necessary  to  ascertain  what 


J.  M.  Thomssen, 

Retiring  President,  Ohio  Printers’  Federation. 


they  are.  Mr.  Corday  counselled  frankness  in  dealing  with 
salesmen  and  said  the  chief  executive  should  keep  in  con¬ 
stant  touch  with  them  so  that  they  may  have  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  about  what  the  house  is  doing  and  proposes  to  do. 

W.  B.  Holliday,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  spoke  about  the 
passing  of  competition  and  the  ushering  in  of  an  era  of 
coperation  which  will  elevate  business  integrity.  From 
that  high  ground  he  defended  “  The  Long  Price-List,” 
which  was  the  subject  of  his  address. 

0.  W.  Wroughton,  of  Kansas  City,  took  a  side  swipe  at 
ruthless  competition  during  the  reading  of  an  informing 
paper  on  “  Credit  Science.” 
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Glossbrenner  and  Flader  Speak. 

Though  announced  as  the  president  of  the  United  Ty- 
pothetag  of  America,  Mr.  Glossbrenner  disavowed  appearing 
in  his  official  capacity  as  he  arose  to  address  the  audience 
on  “  Efficiency.”  He  said  that  the  more  efficient  conduct  of 
printeries  depended  largely  on  the  executives  becoming 
greater  and  more  capable  factors  in  the  business. 

Louis  Flader,  secretary  of  the  employing  photoengra¬ 
vers’  association,  made  an  interesting  talk  on  “  Engraving 


and  Its  Relation  to  Printing.”  He  dipped  into  history  to 
remind  his  hearers  that  much  of  early  writing  was  really 
engraving  and  claimed  that  modern  photomechanical  proc¬ 
esses  had  revolutionized  printing  and  greatly  affected  sales¬ 
manship,  by  making  it  possible  to  reproduce  commodities 
accurately  and  at  a  comparatively  low  price.  Mr.  Flader 
expressed  the  opinion  that  owners  of  printing-offices  would 
find  it  more  profitable  and  satisfactory  to  buy  plates  from 
highly  specialized  plants  rather  than  to  establish  small 
ones  as  adjuncts  of  the  composing  and  press  rooms. 

Colonel  E.  T.  Miller,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  showed  charts 
which  graphically  proved  what  he  had  to  say  in  elucidating 
the  “  Relation  of  Cost  Accounting  to  Estimating.” 

Bum  Salesman  Argues  Bum  Boss. 

E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  who  becomes  more  Rooseveltian  in 
appearance  and  in  manner  as  the  years  roll  by,  spoke  on 
“  Salesmanship,”  and  said  we  were  inclined  to  pay  too 
much  attention  to  the  study  of  machinery  and  not  enough 
to  the  study  of  men.  He  said  a  bum  salesman  argued  a 
bum  boss;  and  scored  printers  who  are  always  talking- 
price,  saying  that  the  man  who  wants  to  succeed  must  keep 


value  and  service  to  the  forefront.  The  price-talker  dwells 
too  much  in  yesterday,  whereas  the  man  with  serviceable 
ideas  is  thinking  of  the  future  —  is  living  in  to-morrow. 

“  The  Use  of  Capital  and  Its  Relation  to  Your  Busi¬ 
ness  ”  was  the  comprehensive  subject  assigned  E.  E.  Sheas- 
green,  of  Chicago.  He  expounded  the  functions  of  capital, 
showing  the  necessity  of  securing  a  profit  and  how  to  ascer¬ 
tain  that  there  is  really  profit  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Wants  More  Intensive  Organization  Work. 

The  delegates  adopted  a  comprehensive  constitution  and 
by-laws,  which  are  to  be  submitted  to  a  referendum  vote  of 
the  members  of  the  Federation.  It  follows  along  the  lines 
of  the  amended  Typothetas  laws  and  code  of  ethics.  The 
purpose  of  the  Federation  is  to  “  have  the  bulk  of  the  money 
paid  as  dues  in  printers’  organizations  within  the  State 
spent  locally  in  encouraging  and  helping  printers  to  install 
cost  and  accounting  systems.”  In  furtherance  of  this  idea 
provision  is  made  for  district  associations  in  the  hope  that 
local  interest  may  be  stimulated.  The  Federation  also 
promises  to  cooperate  with  the  Typothetae  and  Ben  Franklin 
organizations  in  the  work  of  organizing  and  educating  the 
printers  of  Ohio. 

The  New  Officers. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  following 
selections:  President,  Charles  P.  Carl,  Cleveland;  first 
vice-president,  George  M.  Gray,  Fostoria;  second  vice- 


president,  A.  J.  Braunwart,  Cincinnati;  treasurer,  Carl  A. 
Jettinger,  Delphos.  The  secretary  will  be  appointed  later, 
as  Mr.  Bellman,  of  Toledo,  refused  to  serve  when  notified 
of  his  election. 

Though  Cincinnati  started  a  boom  for  the  next  conven¬ 
tion,  and  pinned  conspicuous  pennants  on  several  hundred 
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people,  yet  when  it  came  to  the  business  of  selecting  a  city, 
Cleveland  got  the  plum  without  a  contest. 

Cost-system  School  and  Lectures. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Federation  proper  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  corner  of  the  exposition  building,  which  had 
been  fitted  up  as  an  auditorium  capable  of  seating  about 
2,500  persons,  and  it  was  filled  to  capacity  on  two  occa¬ 
sions  —  to  hear  Governor  Cox  and  Elbert  Hubbard.  At  the 
strictly  business  meetings  the  attendance  was  about  three 


Second  Vice-President,  Ohio  Printers’  Federation. 

hundred.  It  was  proposed  to  repeat  the  cost  school  which 
proved  so  popular  at  Cincinnati  last  year.  To  accommo¬ 
date  the  school  and  lectures  on  specialized  subjects  a 
smaller  auditorium  was  devised  with  accommodations  for 
a  stereopticon.  It  was  called  Athena  Hall,  but  its  interior 
did  not  suggest  Athens.  It  was  close,  uncomfortable  and 
uninviting,  which,  together  with  the  weather,  put  a  crimp 
in  the  attendance.  It  was  intended  to  hold  these  meetings 
as  “  fillers  ”  before  and  after  and  between  the  sessions  of 
the  Federation.  The  meetings  scheduled  for  the  evening 
faced  the  added  difficulty  of  competing  with  a  band  concert, 
the  musicians  being  but  a  few  feet  away.  As  a  consequence 
but  few  of  those  lectures  were  given. 

In  point  of  attendance  probably  the  most  successful  was 
the  talk  given  by  H.  S.  McCormack,  of  New  York  city,  who 
was  originally  scheduled  to  speak  in  the  large  auditorium. 
He  spoke  on  “  Scientific  Analysis  in  Office  Management,” 
explaining  the  merits  of  loose-leaf  systems  and  other  mod¬ 
ern  business-office  appliances. 

Opposed  Joint  Gatherings. 

Chairman  Vortriede  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  call  a  meeting  of  printers  prominently  identified  with 
the  organization  movement  in  Ohio  and  Michigan.  During 
the  pow-wow  the  question  of  expositions  was  injected  into 
the  discussion.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  following 
was  given  out  as  the  concrete  expression  of  the  informal 
gathering : 

Whereas,  It  being  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Michigan  and  Ohio  printers  and  publishers  at  a  meeting  called  by 
Mr.  H.  C.  Vortriede,  chairman  of  the  exposition  general  committee, 
that  our  purposes  can  be  much  better  served  by  separating  the  work  of 
our  associations  from  all  exhibitions  of  printers’  machinery  and  sup¬ 
plies  ;  and. 

Whereas,  We  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  our  printers’  trade  and 
cost  congresses  will  be  more  effective  if  not  held  in  conjunction  with 


exhibitions  of  machinery  that  would  distract  the  attention  of  those  in 
attendance ;  and, 

Whereas,  While  we  appreciate  the  educational  value  of  these  dis¬ 
plays  and  the  broad  spirit  in  which  they  have  been  made,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  judgment  of  the  representatives  here  assembled, 
the  best  interests  of  all  concerned  will  be  more  fully  subserved  by  the 
separation  of  cost  congresses  and  similar  gatherings  of  printers  or  pub¬ 
lishers  from  all  displays  of  machinery,  tools  and  supplies,  and  we 
respectfully  request  that  at  such  gatherings  the  manufacturers  of  print¬ 
ing  machinery,  tools  and  supplies  refrain  from  having  representation 
for  the  purposes  of  entertainment  or  for  sale  of  their  goods. 

(Signed) 

Charles  P.  Carl,  President  Ohio  Printers’  Federation. 

Fred  W.  Gage,  President  Michigan  Printers’  Cost  Commission. 

Louis  A.  Weil,  President  Michigan  Press  Association. 

Henry  C.  Vortriede,  Chairman  Exposition  General  Committee. 

James  A.  Cannon,  President  Ben  Franklin  Club  of  Cleveland. 

.  George  Harland,  Vice-president  the  Typothetse  of  Detroit. 

W.  V.  Parshall,  Secretary  Typothetae  of  Detroit. 

R.  A.  Moote,  Secretary  Michigan  Printers’  Cost  Commission. 

T.  S.  Etheridge,  Commissioner  Michigan  Printers’  Cost  Commission. 

C.  C.  Hade,  Vice-chairman  Exposition  General  Committee. 

Edwin  C.  Peters,  Treasurer  Michigan  Printers’  Cost  Commission. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention  was 
one  expressing  the  opinion  that  an  exhibition  was  not 
needed  next  year. 

Cost  of  Advertising  and  of  the  Stork. 

J.  C.  Morrison  spoke  on  the  cost  of  advertising  and 
subscriptions  with  especial  reference  to  country  newspa¬ 
pers.  This  gentleman  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
subject  and  The  Inland  Printer  hopes  to  induce  Mr.  Mor¬ 
rison  to  give  the  result  of  his  study  and  research  in  a  series 
of  articles.  Mr.  Sheasgreen  spoke  in  the  small  hall  on  the 
cost  system  of  the  home  and  said  visits  of  the  stork  cost 
$250.  He  used  charts  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  an 
investment  of  $12,000  in  the  average  family,  and  declared 
that  the  total  cost  of  a  child  from  birth  to  its  majority  is 
$4,500. 

The  Daily  Paper. 

Mr.  Vortriede  and  his  enterprising  colleagues  showed 
their  mettle  when  they  promised  to  issue  an  official  daily 
paper,  and  demonstrated  their  executive  ability  when  they 
delivered  the  goods.  The  Toledo  Expo  News  was  a  seven- 
column  paper  which  furnished  the  news  of  the  exposition 
in  good  shape.  It  was  printed  in  the  building,  using  the 
composing-room  exhibit  of  the  Keystone  Type  Foundry; 
the  linotype,  intertype  and  monotype  people  furnished  the 
composition,  the  Goss  Printing  Press  Company  the  press- 
work,  and  the  Canada  Paper  Company  the  paper. 

During  the  week  the  Associated  Ohio  Dailies  and  the 
Michigan  Press  Association  met  at  Toledo  and  they  were 
very  much  in  evidence. 

Plethoric  Amusement  Program. 

Of  entertainments  there  was  no  end.  Fred  W.  Haigh 
was  chairman  of  the  entertainment  committee,  a  body 
which  in  the  opinion  of  some  exhibitors  was  too  efficient. 
The  moment  the  Federation  would  take  a  recess  Mr. 
Haigh’s  committee  had  something  doing,  and  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  see  that  everybody  participated.  The 
evening  of  the  opening  day  was  spent  watching  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  Governor  Cox,  listening  to  his  and  other  speeches, 
as  well  as  incidental  music  by  the  Toledo  Maennerchor. 
Within  a  few  hours  after  the  Federation  adjourned  on 
Tuesday  a  moonlight  excursion  with  cabaret  accessories 
was  on  the  program.  Wednesday  night  Elbert  Hubbard 
spoke  on  “  Making  a  Living  ”  and  at  half-past  nine  the 
Order  of  Pica  indulged  in  a  grotesque  parade,  after  which 
they  held  a  stage  entertainment  in  which  there  was  no  sug¬ 
gestion  of  gloom.  On  Thursday  morning  the  announcers 
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were  busy  and  the  band  was  playing  —  all  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  the  visitors  to  take  a  trip  ’round  the  city  and 
inspect  its  industries,  especially  an  automobile  establish¬ 
ment.  As  the  cars  were  in  the  building  and  a  luncheon  was 
promised,  the  trip  was  a  success.  Friday  saw  another  all¬ 
day  excursion  —  this  time  to  Cedar  Point  and  Put-in-Bay, 
where  the  usual  summer  amusements  were  offered.  For 
the  first  time  in  affairs  of  printers,  a  ride  in  a  hydro¬ 
aeroplane  was  among  the  attractions.  There  were  some 
additional  entertainment  features  for  the  ladies. 

Exhibits  and  Exhibitors. 

Surpassing  any  similar  display  made  in  America,  the 
array  of  exhibits  was  a  stimulating  sight.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  between  seventy-five  and  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  was  spent  by  the  exhibitors.  The  Keystone  Type 
Foundry  had  a  well-equipped  composing-room  displaying 
the  latest  steel  cabinets,  imposing-stones,  etc.,  making  an 
exhibit,  the  installation  of  which,  rumor  says,  cost  all  the 
way  from  $7,000  to  $10,000.  The  American  Type  Founders 
Company,  the  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company,  and 
Barnhart  Brothers  &  Spindler,  each  had  a  good  display, 
while  the  leading  typesetting-machine  houses  indulged  in 
first-class  layouts.  The  paper  houses  put  their  best  foot 
forward.  The  Miller  Saw  Trimmer,  the  Swink  Press, 
Richards  and  his  handy  cut-out  device,  and  all  down  the 
line,  men,  machinery,  material  and  methods  were  all  at 
their  best.  It  would  be  invidious  to  make  distinctions  while 
space-limits  prevent  our  going  into  the  subject  at  length. 
The  reader  must  content  himself  with  looking  over  the 
official  list  of  exhibitors  which  follows : 

American  Type  Founders  Company,  American  Printer,  H.  L.  Roberts 
&  Co.;  A.  G.  Burton’s  Son,  Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  Toledo  Blade, 
C.  R.  Carver  Co.,  Bigelow  Press  Sales  Corporation,  National  Printer- 
Journalist,  Challenge  Machinery  Company,  Eclipse  Folding  Machine 
Company,  Cowan  Truck  Company,  Toledo  Web  Press  Company,  F.  E. 
&  B.  A.  Dewey,  Unitype  Company,  Dexter  Folder  Company,  John 
Thomson  Press  Company,  Inland  Printer,  Toledo  News-Bee,  Cleveland 
Ben  Franklin  Club,  Cincinnati  Ben  Franklin  Club,  Columbus  Ben  Frank¬ 
lin  Club,  Thos.  E.  Kennedy  &  Co.,  Consolidated  Manufacturing  Company, 
Barnes-Crosby  Company,  Walden’s  Stationer,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Freeman,  Auto¬ 
matic  Justifier  Company,  American  Folding  Machine  Company,  Toledo 
News  Boys  Association,  Buckeye  Engraving  Company,  Golding  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Wood  &  Nathan  (American  High  Speed  Press 
Company),  Toledo  Times,  Marion  and  Canton  Ben  Franklin  Clubs, 
George  P.  Clark  Company,  Miller  Saw  Trimmer  Company,  Master 
Printer  Publishing  Company,  New  York  Revolving  Portable  Elevator 
Company,  Addressi-Rotagraph  Company,  Automatic  Press  Feeder  Com¬ 
pany,  Eagle  Printing  Ink  Company,  Printing  Trade  News,  William 
Thomson  Printers’  Machinery  Company,  Graphic  Arts  and  Crafts  Year- 
Book,  Printing  Art  Publishing  Company,  Bermingham-Seaman-Patrick 
Company,  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company,  Illinois  Envelope  Com¬ 
pany,  Beecher,  Peck  &  Lewis,  Latham  Machinery  Company,  Latham 
Automatic  Registering  Company,  Austrich  Arc  Lamp  Company,  J.  A. 
Richards  Company,  J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Company,  Central  Ohio  Paper 
Company,  Cleveland  Folding  Machine  Company,  A.  F.  Wanner  Com¬ 
pany,  J.  L.  Morrison  Company,  C:  F.  Anderson  Company,  Chicago 
Paper  Company,  International  Typesetting  Machine  Company,  The 
American  Multigraph  Sales  Company,  The  Ludlow  Typograph  Com¬ 
pany,  Loring  Coes  Company,  Whitaker  Paper  Company,  Autopress 
Company,  Diem  &  Wing,  Dayton  Ben  Franklin  Club,  Hamilton  Ben 
Franklin  Club,  Zanesville  Ben  Franklin  Club,  Modern  Die  and  Plate 
Press  Manufacturing  Company,  Lanston  Monotype  Company,  Printing 
Machinery  Company,  Advance  Machinery  Company,  Lebanon  Ben 
Franklin  Club,  Youngstown  Ben  Franklin  Club,  Toledo  Ben  Franklin 
Club,  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  A.  W.  Hall  Folding  Machine 
Company,  Swink  Printing  Press  Company,  Peninsular  Engraving  Com¬ 
pany,  Uprightgrain  Printing  and  Sales  Company,  F.  P.  Rosbaek  Com¬ 
pany,  F.  Wesel  Manufacturing  Company,  Peerless  Trading  Company, 
Miehle  Printing  Press  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Standard  Machine 
Company,  American  Type  Founders  Company,  The  Toledo  Exposition 
News,  Goss  Printing  Press  Company,  Keystone  Type  Foundry,  Western 
Newspaper  Union,  Charles  W.  Kirchner,  Ohio  Sanitary  Wiper  Com¬ 
pany,  Victoria  Press,  E.  W.  Blatchford  Company,  Universal  Typesetting 
Company,  Remington  Typewriter  Company,  Duplex  Printing  Press  Com¬ 
pany,  Toledo  Scale  Company,  Thompson  Type  Machine  Company. 


The  Order  of  P-I-C-A. 

“  Sons  of  Momus  ”  has  been  a  pet  name  of  printers 
since  they  came  into  public  notice.  At  all  their  gatherings 
the  fun-loving  instinct  has  provided  marked  features. 
Heretofore  it  has  been  spontaneous  and  spasmodic,  but 
now  it  is  becoming  systematized  and  the  Order  of  Pica 
with  its  grim  grotesqueness  is  the  systematizer.  Composed 
in  the  main  of  supply  men,  who  know  how  to  advertise,  the 
Picas  and  their  doings  were  widely  heralded  throughout 
Toledo.  All  the  world  was  looking  for  their  Wednesday 
night  stunt.  Boisterous  to  the  point  of  being  bothersome 
in  the  hotel  lobby  and  elsewhere  — -  especially  elsewhere  — 
when  the  Picas  went  on  parade  a  somber  hue  was  given 
the  proceedings.  Candidates  were  gowned  in  black  robes 
and  cowl,  each  hooked  up  with  a  sober-looking,  real-enough 
Pica,  who  was  trying  to  look  the  part,  while  the  band 
unceasingly  drooned  away  on  a  large  selection  of  funeral 
marches.  This  grewsome  affair  came  to  an  end  about  the 
center  of  the  exposition  building,  when  the  marchers  closed 
in,  and  with  a  shout  that  silenced  the  machinery,  took  the 
awful  oath  of  the  Picas.  After  that  they  retired  to  the 
basement  —  by  courtesy  called  the  Grotto  —  where  a  caba¬ 
ret  performance  was  given.  During  the  evening  hilarity 
was  kept  at  full  tide  by  song,  quip  and  jest.  As  this 


Carl  A.  Jettinger, 


Treasurer,  Ohio  Printers’  Federation. 

journal  of  light  and  leading  is  not  delivered  by  the  express 
companies  but  by  the  postoffice  authorities,  we  are  re¬ 
minded  that  brevity  is  wisdom,  and  we  forbear  a  detailed 
review  of  the  performance. 

The  officers  of  this  aggregation  are :  Chief  Noise,  J.  S. 
McMillan,  of  Monroe,  Michigan;  Supervisor  of  Stunts, 
Tom  G.  A.  B.  Bateman;  Scratcher,  Gene  Turner;  Musical 
Director,  Fred  Lueders. 
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solicited  for  this  department.  Our  1 
ervice  address  The  Inland  Printer  Cor 


Bichromate  Poisoning  Cure. 

Several  formulas  for  salves  to  heal  sores  caused  by 
bichromate  poisoning  have  been  printed  here.  David  Howe, 
of  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  favors  processworkers  with  the 
following  as  a  cure  for  this  serious  trouble.  He  writes: 
“  My  own  experience  is  that  nothing  equals  peroxid  of 
hydrogen  (the  bleaching  kind).  This  peroxid  can  be 
bought  by  the  gallon,  and  is  not  expensive.  My  method 
is  to  wash  the  hands  with  a  small  quantity  of  this  peroxid, 
and,  while  the  hands  are  wet,  rub  in  a  few  drops  of  glycerin. 
Wipe  the  hands  without  washing  in  water  and  this  treat¬ 
ment  will  be  found  to  cure  quickly  if  used  after  work  or 
when  washing  the  hands.” 

Grain  Screen  Instead  of  Cross-line. 

Messrs.  Hervert  and  Jahn,  of  Austria,  have  patented  a 
method  for  making  grain  screens  in  which  they  spray  fine 
drops  of  colored  varnish  upon  a  glass  plate.  Among  the 
advantages  claimed  are  that  any  sized  glass  screen  can  be 
made,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  pattern  in  colorwork.  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  has  this  very  practical 
criticism  on  all  grained  screens :  There  may  be  an  absence 
of  pattern  when  using  such  screens,  which  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  use  of  an  irregular  screen.  Inven¬ 
tors  start  with  a  prejudice  against  the  cross-line  screen, 
which  they  think  every  one  else  must  share,  and  do  not  try 
to  understand  what  its  merits  are  that  have  made  its  use 
universal.  If,  however,  they  had  an  engraving  to  do  for  a 
customer  and  gave  him  one  made  properly  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  screen,  and  one  made  with  the  irregular  grain,  they 
would  find  that  he  would  invariably  choose  the  ordinary 
screen  block,  the  reason  being  that  this  gives  him  a  fair 
reproduction  of  the  original,  whereas  the  irregular  grain 
screen  can  only  reproduce  it  at  the  expense  of  much  detail. 

Evolution  of  Photomechanical  Illustration. 

Those  inquiring  for  a  history  of  the  evolution  of  photo¬ 
engraving  are  referred  to  a  lecture  by  A.  J.  Newton, 
F.  R.  P.  S.,  delivered  before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain  and  reported  in  the  Photographic  Journal 
for  June,  1913.  This  publication  can  be  found  in  public 
libraries. 

When  speaking  of  the  relief  processes  of  engraving,  the 
lecturer  quoted  Eder  as  saying  that  the  first  relief  etchings 
to  be  used  for  book  printing  were  those  of  Dembour,  who  in 
1843  painted  his  designs  in  acid-resisting  varnish  on  copper, 
and  then  etched  them  in  relief.  Blasius  Hofei,  in  Vienna, 
first  used  zinc  for  relief  etching  in  1840,  but  it  was  not 
successfully  worked  until  Gillot,  in  Paris,  in  1850,  pro¬ 
duced  relief  etchings  by  making  zinc  electrotypes  from 
swelled-gelatin  reliefs.  Dallas  and  Negre  did  the  same, 


but  the  process  was  not  very  successful,  nor  did  Gissen- 
dorf’s  method  of  printing  continuous-toned  negatives  on  to 
grained  zinc  covered  with  sensitive  asphalt  find  much  favor, 
and  until  about  1880  it  was  preferred  to  draw  upon  grained 
and  other  papers,  and  transfer  to  the  zinc  to  etch. 

The  screen  was  first  mentioned  by  Fox  Talbot  in  his 
patent  of  1852.  Berchtold,  a  Frenchman,  took  out  a  pat¬ 
ent  for  a  line  screen  in  1857,  and  in  1858  Burnet  also 
described  screen  methods.  In  1865  the  brothers  Bullock 
patented  a  method  of  block  production  in  which  a  gauze 
net  was  used  to  make  the  reticulated  negatives.  In  1868  a 
half-tone  screen  was  used  in  New  York,  according  to  S.  H. 
Horgan’s  book,  frequently  quoted,  but  four  years  before 
that  Swan  had  taken  out  a  patent  in  which  he  described  a 
glass  screen  and  its  purpose,  and  in  1879  he  patented  a 
relief  process  in  which  he  used  the  screen  in  front  of  the 
original  positive,  or  in  front  of  the  plate  on  which  the  nega¬ 
tive  was  being  made.  Mr.  Newton  might  have  added  that 
the  first  real  practical  half-tone  was  published  in  the  New 
York  Daily  Graphic,  on  March  4,  1880;  reproducing  a  pho¬ 
tograph  made  by  his  namesake  the  late  Henry  J.  Newton, 
of  New  York. 

The  Rev.  Hannibal  Goodwin,  Inventor. 

A  recent  court  decision  states  that  the  late  Rev.  Hanni¬ 
bal  Goodwin,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  was  the  inventor  of 
the  flexible  film  on  which  all  photographic  and  moving  pic¬ 
tures  are  made.  This  makes  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
and  others  infringers  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars. 
It  was  the  writer’s  privilege  to  be  most  intimately  associa¬ 
ted  with  the  Rev.  Hannibal  Goodwin  while  he  was  devel¬ 
oping  his  knowledge  of  photoengraving.  In  fact  the  writer 
superintended  the  establishment  of  the  Hagotype  Company 
in  the  spring  of  1881  at  12  Vesey  street,  New  York.  This 
was  the  first  engraving  company  in  this  country  using  a 
patented  method  and  devoted  to  zinc  etching  exclusively. 
The  Rev.  Hannibal  Goodwin  was  a  remarkable  man  in  many 
ways.  Six  feet;  c/v-ree  inches  tall  and  a  giant  in  proportion. 
He  was  conside^e^’  of  the  leading  ministers  in  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  and,  iyould  have  been  a  bishop  but  for  his 
leanings  toward  the  Catholic  Church.  Photoengraving 
began  as  a  hobby  with  him  but  grew  to  be  a  passion.  It 
engaged  his  attention  every  moment  of  his  waking  hours 
he  could  give  to  it  away  from  his  church  duties.  While  we 
were  traveling  together,  dining  together,  in  the  shop,  out 
of  it,  he  would  talk  only  process  engraving.  One  practice 
of  the  Rev.  Goodwin’s  is  worthy  of  imitation  by  process- 
workers,  and  that  was  to  make  a  note  of  every  experiment 
made  and  every  scrap  of  information  secured.  His  note¬ 
books  were  a  library  in  themselves.  Mr.  Goodwin  inter¬ 
viewed  every  processworker  worth  while  in  this  country 
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and  abroad,  and  with  a  bland  method  of  questioning  he  had 
pumped  them  dry  of  every  scrap  of  valuable  information 
they  possessed,  all  of  which  was  recorded  in  the  notebooks 
later,  to  be  referred  to  when  wanted.  Electro-deposition 
was  another  branch  of  work  Mr.  Goodwin  studied  and  to 
which  he  applied  photography.  He  has  been  dead  many 
years,  dying  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  and  his  widow, 
eighty-one  years  of  age,  is  still  waiting  some  reward  for 
her  husband’s  labors. 

Photogravure  Screen  from  Ordinary  Screen. 

W.  J.  Smith  tells  in  the  British  Journal  of  Photography 
how  to  make  a  rotary  photogravure  screen  from  an  ordi¬ 
nary  half-tone  screen.  The  following  is  his  method  in 
brief : 

In  machine  photogravure  a  thin  cross-line  screen  is 
printed  upon  the  carbon  tissue,  and  serves  two  purposes. 
First  as  a  mesh  to  entangle  the  ink  and  secondly  as  a  sup¬ 
port  for  the  thin  blade  (called  the  doctor)  which  scrapes 
the  surplus  ink  from  the  cylinder.  The  screen  is  the 
reverse  of  an  ordinary  half-tone  screen.  The  lines  are  thin 
transparent  lines,  on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  instead  of 
being  enclosed  between  two  pieces  of  glass.  A  very  service¬ 
able  screen  can  be  copied  from  an  ordinary  150  or  175  half¬ 
tone  screen  in  the  following  way : 


Stop,. to  Use.  Copy  of  Ordinary  Photogravure 


Cut  a  stop  the  shape  indicated  here.  The  center  is  not 
to  be  cut  out,  otherwise  the  angles  where  the  lines  cross 
will  be  rounded.  After  the  stop  is  inserted  in  the  lens  the 
latter  is  turned  until  the  slots  in  the  lens  are  exactly  at  the 
same  angles  as  the  screen  to  be  copied.  Fix  a  white  sheet 
of  paper  to  the  copyboard  and  see  that  it  is  evenly  illumi¬ 
nated.  Extend  the  camera  for  copying  same  size  and  place 
the  screen  and  a  ground  glass  in  the  camera.  Correct 
screen  distance  is  found  by  inspection,  and  for  the  purpose 
a  transparent  spot  is  required  on  the  focusing  screen.  This 
can  be  made  by  smearing  a  spot  of  vaselin  on  the  matt  side 
of  the  ground  glass.  Rack  the  screen  close  to  the  ground 
glass  and  then  gradually  increase  the  distance  until  the 
black  lines  of  the  screen  disappear  and  become  reversed  and 
considerably  thinner;  when  about  one  quarter  the  opaque 
part,  the  distance  is  correct  and  should  be  noticed  for  future 
reference.  The  best  sensitive  surfaee°  ff>r;  copying  is  the 
wet-collodion  plate,  but  if  this  is  noi  readily  obtainable  a 
process  dry  plate  will  answer  the  puiipbsfe  provided  it  is 
worked  carefully  and  not  overdeveloped. 

Enamel  on  Zinc — Trouble  with. 

G.  L.  Norman,  Mobile,  Alabama,  asks:  “If  enamel 
should  begin  to  come  off  on  a  large  plate,  before  getting 
sufficient  depth  to  roll  up,  is  there  any  way  of  saving  the 
plate?  Is  it  better  to  use  the  albumen  sensitizer  and  be  on 
the  safe  side?  Do  most  shops  use  enamel  or  ink  process  on 
line  plates?  Which  do  you  prefer?  ” 

The  only  way  to  save  a  zinc  plate  when  the  enamel 
starts  to  come  off  is  to  roll  it  up  with  ink  and  a  hard  roller 


and  then  powder  it  with  an  acid-resisting  powder.  The 
trouble  is,  however,  that  the  very  fact  that  the  enamel 
lifts  is  an  indication  that  the  acid  is  already  etching  under 
the  enamel.  I  prefer  albumen  and  ink  for  zinc,  and  that  is 
the  prevailing  method. 

Which  reminds  the  writer  that  while  in  Boston,  where 
they  use  enamel  on  zinc  more  than  in  any  other  city,  he  was 
in  a  shop  where  an  old  etcher  was  bragging  about  the  won¬ 
derful  zinc  enamel  he  had  discovered  that  was  impervious 
to  the  strongest  acid.  He  was  insistent  that  I  remain  while 
he  coated  a  plate  and  demonstrated  it.  He  made  a  print 
and  burned  it  in  most  carefully  and  began  to  etch  the  plate. 
Then  to  show  what  a  good  acid  resistant  it  was  he  took  his 
brush  and  dipped  it  in  an  almost  pure  nitric  acid  solution 
and  began  to  brush  it  on  the  zinc  plate.  The  enamel  started 
to  disappear  wherever  his  brush  touched  the  plate.  He  was 
very  much  embarrassed,  as  he  began  to  assure  me  that  “  the 
enamel  never  acted  like  that  before.”  —  Curtain. 

Market  Value  of  the  Engraver’s  Art. 

Henry  Lewis  Bullen,  the  printer’s  historian,  wrote  an 
apostrophe  to  the  value  of  brains  in  printing  which  deserved 
the  page  given  to  it  in  The  Inland  Printer.  His  brilliant 
tribute  to  printing  is  even  more  appropriately  applicable  to 
our  art  as  will  be  seen  by  merely  substituting  the  word 
“  engraving  ”  for  “  printing  ”  in  his  paragraphs  reprinted 
as  follows : 

In  engraving  used  successfully  to  sell  merchandise  there 
are  two  values.  One  includes  the  material  and  labor  used ; 
the  other  results  from  the  ability  to  make  the  engraving 
effective  as  a  selling  force.  One  value  is  produced  mechan¬ 
ically,  the  other  by  mental  processes  which  are  similar  to 
those  employed  by  architects  and  in  the  various  professions, 
and  this  is  frequently  the  larger  value. 

Engravers  who  do  not  charge  these  greater  values  into 
their  invoices  are  belittling  their  abilities  and  lowering  the 
estimate  of  the  value  of  engraving  in  the  community. 

The  engraver  sells  to  the  manufacturer  and  the  mer¬ 
chant  the  most  potential  and  profitable  method  of  salesman¬ 
ship  that  has  been  or  ever  will  be  devised. 

The  cost  of  selling  by  engravings  is  very  much  less  than 
by  any  other  plan  equally  far-reaching  in  scope. 

The  permanent  character  of  the  results  that  are  obtained 
by  engraving  salesmanship  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
qualities. 

The  engraver’s  art  can  extend  the  customer’s  market  as 
far  as  the  ambition  and  enterprise  of  the  customer  pre¬ 
scribes,  bridging  seas  and  crossing  continents,  and  speaking 
all  tongues. 

No  other  expenditure  returns  itself  so  quickly,  bringing 
with  it  a  perennial  stream  of  profits,  as  that  for  engraving. 


WHERE  NELSON  FELL. 

A  prominent  Boston  attorney  tells  of  an  American  tour¬ 
ist  hailing  from  the  West  who  was  out  sightseeing  in 
London.  They  took  him  aboard  the  old  battleship  Victory, 
which  was  Lord  Nelson’s  flagship  in  several  of  his  most 
famous  naval  triumphs.  An  English  sailor  escorted  the 
American  over  the  vessel,  and,  coming  to  a  brass  tablet  on 
the  deck,  he  said,  as  he  reverently  raised  his  hat : 

“  ’Ere,  sir,  is  the  spot  where  Lord  Nelson  fell.” 

“  Oh,  is  it?  ”  replied  the  Westerner,  blankly.  “  Well, 
that  ain’t  nothin’;  I  nearly  tripped  on  the  blame  thing 
myself.”  —  Harper’s  Magazine. 


Observation  more  than  books,  experience  rather  than 
persons,  are  the  prime  educators. — A.  B.  Talcott. 
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The  assistance  of  pressmen  is  desired  in  the  solution  of  the  pr 
processes  to  an 

Handsome  Cover  by  the  Offset  Press. 

The  September  American  Pressman  appears  with  a  new 
cover-design  produced  on  the  offset  press.  The  presswork 
on  this  attractive  cover  is  produced  in  the  I.  P.  P.  and  A.  U. 
Technical  School  pressroom,  located  at  Rogersville,  Ten¬ 
nessee.  White  antique  stock  is  used.  The  background  of 
the  design  is  a  warm  gray  tone  which  is  produced  by  a 
skilful  combination  of  a  fawn  tint  with  a  cobalt-blue  tint. 
The  title,  seal  of  the  union  and  view  of  the  sanitarium 
are  tastefully  displayed  in  black  and  the  aforesaid  tints, 
making  a  very  striking  and  pleasing  color  effect.  The 
introducing  of  offset  printing  in  this  novel  manner  shows 
that  the  pressmen’s  union  is  fully  abreast  of  the  times,  and 
that  its  members  are  able  to  handle  lithographic  work  on 
the  offset  presses  in  a  manner  creditable  to  the  craft. 

Jogging  of  Coated  Stock. 

(1574)  “In  running  a  form  of  half-tones,  consisting 
of  twenty  thousand  impressions  on  eighty-pound  coated 
stock,  is  it  practical  and  customary  to  jog  it  on  the  press 
or  should  the  twenty  reams  of  paper  be  jogged  by  hand? 
The  pressman  contends,  although  he  has  not  tried  it,  that 
jogging  on  press  will  make  the  sheets  blur  and  offset,  while 
the  foreman  is  trying  to  eliminate  two  or  three  days  of 
unnecessary  work  in  the  bindery  by  hand  jogging.  The 
ink  used  is  a  fairly  quick  drier.” 

Answer. —  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  you  should  fly  the 
stock  into  trays,  and  if  fenders  are  used  the  sheets  should 
fly  straight  enough  to  be  cut  if  necessary.  As  to  the  offset, 
much  of  the  offsetting  is  due  to  the  oscillation  of  the  sheets 
after  they  have  struck  the  fly-table.  The  pressman  should 
prevent  this  by  the  proper  arrangement  of  his  fly-sticks 
and  sheet-stops,  as  well  as  the  fenders  on  the  fly-board. 
We  can  see  no  good  reason  for  the  additional  expense  of 
jogging  it  by  hand  when  it  can  be  done  just  as  well  mechan¬ 
ically. 

Three-Color  Work  on  Platen  Presses. 

(1575)  A  printer  in  a  small  town  writes:  “  We  want 
to  do  several  jobs  of  three-color  work  and  write  for  infor¬ 
mation  that  you  may  be  able  to  give.  Can  three-color  work 
be  done  on  platen  presses,  and  is  there  any  special  method 
of  working  it  or  is  the  ink  used  in  any  special  way?  ” 

Answer. —  Some  of  the  best  specimens  of  three-color 
work  that  have  appeared  in  The  Inland  Printer  were 
executed  on  a  platen  press.  In  this  class  of  work  you 
should  use  the  ink  made  for  that  purpose  which  will  be 
furnished  by  your  ink-dealer.  In  three-color  work  the 
yellow  plate  may  be  made  ready  in  black  ink,  and  when  it 
is  leveled  up  evenly  the  press  may  be  washed  up  about  twice 
and  the  yellow  may  be  run.  It  is  important  that  this  plate 
be  kept  up  to  proper  color  or  else  the  red  and  the  blue 
plates  which  follow  will  not  render  the  colors  desired  by 


the  engraver.  His  progressive  proofs  should  be  kept  for 
inspection  and  followed  closely  for  color.  The  red  plate 
will  follow  the  yellow,  and  the  blue  plate  is  last.  The  ink 
should  not  be  bone  dry  following  each  other,  as  it  gives  a 
mottled  appearance.  The  work  should  be  kept  covered  so 
as  to  prevent  drying  out  of  the  stock  which  will  cause 
imperfect  register.  Mechanical  overlays,  either  chalk  or 
zinc,  are  best  suited  for  this  line  of  work. 

Ink  Reduced  Too  Much. 

(1577)  Submits  a  half-sheet  sales  bill  printed  in 
black  ink  on  news-print  stock.  The  half-tones  appear  filled 
up  and  the  solid  lines  show  a  slurred  edge,  as  though  the 
rollers  slid  over  the  surface  instead  of  rotating.  The  back 
of  the  sheet  beneath  the  solids  in  the  half-tones  and  the 
wood  type  are  stained  as  if  from  machine  oil  used  in  the 
ink.  The  make-ready  and  printing  aside  from  the  fore¬ 
going  is  without  fault.  The  printer  writes :  “  The  enclosed 

bill  was  printed  on  a  -  drum  cylinder  press,  almost 

new.  The  large  type  shows  a  blur  on  the  edges  as  if  the 
cylinder  carried  too  much  packing.  The  impression  is  not 
too  strong,  and  the  cylinder  rides  firmly  on  the  bearers, 
which  are  exactly  .918  inch  high.  Will  you  explain  why 
the  type  prints  in  this  way?  ” 

Answer. —  We  believe  the  trouble  is  due  to  the  form 
rollers  not  being  set  firmly  enough  against  the  vibrator, 
which  permits  them  to  slide.  It  may  be  due  partly  to  a 
thin  greasy  ink,  such  as  might  result  from  mixing  machine 
oil  in  cylinder  news  black.  The  rollers  should  be  set  to  a 
fair  contact  with  the  iron  vibrator.  Thinning  the  ink  with 
machine  oil  will  cause  the  rollers  to  slide.  Use  boiled  oil  or 
thin  varnish.  Some  use  equal  parts  of  turpentine  and 
coal  oil  for  cheap  poster  work. 

Embossing  on  a  Cylinder  Press. 

(1578)  “I  have  a  job  to  emboss  —  a  pamphlet  cover 
on  a  cylinder  press,  and  desire  to  know  the  preliminaries. 
Will  you  kindly  furnish  the  main  particulars?  ” 

Answer. —  The  first  consideration  in  embossed  work 
either  on  platen  or  cylinder  is  to  have  as  rigid  a  base  as 
possible  for  your  die.  A  solid  metal  base  is  advisable.  The 
die  should  be  locked  up  in  a  chase,  using  metal  furniture, 
and  the  chase  must  be  secured  so  as  to  prevent  any  lateral 
movement  after  it  is  fixed  in  its  proper  position. 

Where  a  brass  jacket  is  not  used,  the  tympan  should  be 
of  pressboard,  an  extra  sheet  might  be  added  if  it  will  stand 
it,  and  this  may  be  covered  with  a  sheet  of  manila,  which 
should  be  pasted  at  the  gripper  end.  Some  prefer  a  metal 
sheet  because  of  its  stability,  as  it  furnishes  an  unyielding 
base  for  the  counter-die.  The  counter-die  may  be  made  of 
any  plastic  medium  such  as  is  ordinarily  used  on  a  platen 
press.  We  believe  Stewart’s  embossing  board  to  be  about 
the  easiest  material  to  handle  for  cylinder  embossing,  as  it 
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is  not  difficult  to  apply  and  will  stand  up  under  long  runs, 
and  it  has  a  standard  thickness. 

In  pulling  an  impression  the  rollers  are  to  be  out, 
although  it  will  do  no  harm  to  leave  the  angle  rollers  on  so 
as  the  bed  of  the  press  will  have  the  normal  stress  against 
it.  When  pulling  the  impression  to  make  the  counter-die 
it  is  advisable  to  trip  the  cylinder  and  allow  it  to  make  sev¬ 
eral  revolutions  before  allowing  the  plate  to  impress  the 
embossing  composition  or  board.  The  object  is  to  secure 
better  register.  The  die  is  to  be  rubbed  with  oil  or  covered 
with  a  sheet  of  oiled  tissue  to  prevent  the  adherence  of 
the  counter-die  while  taking  the  preparatory  impressions. 
When  the  guides  are  set  the  counter  may  be  trimmed,  and 
dusted  with  French  chalk.  The  die  may  occasionally  be 
treated  with  the  same  material,  as  it  reduces  the  friction 


Answer. —  Satisfactory  vignette  work  can  be  done  on 
platen  presses.  Of  course  the  conditions  must  be  favorable. 
No  doubt  the  pressman  will  improve  his  work  with  prac¬ 
tice.  The  first  essential  is  that  the  cut  be  mounted  prop¬ 
erly.  It  should  be  a  trifle  under  type  height.  This  applies 
only  to  vignette  cuts.  The  next  condition  is  that  the  cut  is 
not  to  be  underlayed  so  as  to  bring  it  above  the  type,  nor 
to  make  it  tilt  as  will  occur  when  unevenly  underlayed. 
The  tympan  is  the'  next  consideration  and  last  the  make- 
ready.  A  soft  tympan  should  not  be  used,  as  it  will  undo 
the  work  of  a  pressman  owing  to  its  yielding  nature. 
A  sheet  of  pressboard  placed  under  the  top  sheet  may  help 
to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  the  first  few  impressions, 
otherwise  as  the  work  continues  the  tympan  assumes  a 
matrix-like  appearance  and  finally  it  becomes  necessary  to 


lake  McDonald,  glacier  park,  Montana. 


between  the  stock  and  plate.  Every  pressman  should  have 
a  copy  of  “A  Practical  Guide  to  Embossing  and  Die  Stamp¬ 
ing,”  sold  by  The  Inland  Printer  Company,  $1.50. 

Vignette  Half-tones. 

(1576)  Submits  a  four-page  circular  containing  half¬ 
tone  plates.  The  edges  of  the  vignette  engravings  are  not 
as  soft  as  they  should  be,  considering  the  time  employed  by 
the  pressman  in  making  them  ready.  It  may  be  possible 
that  all  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  pressman  is  work¬ 
ing  are  not  fully  stated  in  the  letter  which  follows :  “  Will 
you  kindly  tell  us  if  it  is  possible  to  get  satisfactory  results 
in  printing  vignetted  half-tones  on  a  platen  press?  If  so 
can  it  be  done  without  mechanical  overlays?  We  have  a 
17  by  21  platen  press.  Our  pressman  worked  all  morning 
trying  to  make  the  proper  vignette  on  the  half-tones  on 
the  enclosed  specimen.  Our  customer  will  not  be  satisfied. 
Must  we  admit  that  this  work  is  beyond  us  or  could  an  ordi¬ 
nary  pressman  be  instructed  so  that  he  could  do  this  work 
on  our  platen  press?  Will  you  give  us  some  information  on 
vignetted  half-tone  work  so  that  we  may  improve  our 
facilities  in  this  line?  ” 


make  the  job  ready  again.  A  hand-cut  overlay  or  several 
spot-up  sheets  carrying  French  folio  and  tissue  sufficient  to 
even  up  the  inequalities  and  to  give  increased  pressure  will 
often  be  sufficient  to  give  a  satisfactory  appearance  to 
vignette  half-tone  plates  on  short  runs.  The  first  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  plate  that  is  pulled  should  show  a  weak  outline 
of  the  figures  in  the  plate.  When  it  is  spotted  up  to  even 
up  the  impression,  the  high  lights  of  the  vignette  may  be 
ignored  for  later  treatment.  Just  allow  them  to  remain 
gray,  A  few  impressions  pulled  on  French  folio  may  be 
used  as  overlay  and  the  edges  of  the  vignette  and  other 
parts  may  be  cut  out  as  required.  The  darker  places  may 
be  spotted  up  with  tissue  and  the  edges  of  the  vignette 
trimmed  closely  with  a  sharp  knife,  chamfered  off,  or  may 
be  torn  to  soften  the  effect.  The  foregoing  in  a  general 
way  covers  the  manner  of  handling  vignette  half-tones. 
No  set  rule  can  be  followed  closely  owing  to  the  variations 
in  work.  The  essentials  only  may  stand. 


Most  people  would  succeed  in  small  things  if  they  were 
not  troubled  by  great  ambitions. —  Longfellow. 
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Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

AMERICA  POSSESSES  THE  OLDEST  ENGLISH 
NEWSPAPER 

BY  S.  H.  HORGAN. 

HAT  is  the  date  of  the  earliest  copy  of  a 
newspaper  printed  in  English?  The  ency¬ 
clopedias,  histories  of  printing,  dictiona¬ 
ries  of  dates,  etc.,  will  tell  you  that  “  The 
Weekly  Newes  from  Italy,  Germany,  etc.,” 
dated  May  23,  1622,  preserved  as  one  of 
the  most  precious  possessions  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum,  is  the  oldest  English  news¬ 
paper  of  which  there  is  a  copy  extant. 

Mention  has  been  made  that  the  really  first  newspapers 
were  termed  “  Corantos,”  meaning  that  they  were  intended 


It  was  the  writer’s  privilege  to  be  shown  by  Mr.  Feleky 
through  his  library  of  rare  books  devoted  to  Hungary  and 
Hungarian  affairs  and  to  get  his  permission  to  reproduce 
in  these  pages  this  oldest  newspaper.  There  is  no  question 
of  this  copy  of  a  “  Corant  ”  being  genuine.  It  is  a  single 
sheet  of  two  pages,  the  type-page  being  eleven  inches  long 
so  that  this  reproduction  is  over  half  the  size  of  the  original. 

“  N.  B.,”  the  publisher,  believed  that  Englishmen  knew 
enough  about  their  own  affairs  and  hungered  for  news  of 
Europe.  There  were  several  weekly  newspapers  printed 
outside  of  England  before  this  date,  so  he  merely  trans¬ 
lated  from  one  of  them  as  shown  by  his  colophon  which 
reads:  “London  Printed  for  N.  B.  October  the  11,  1621. 
Out  of  the  Low  Dutch  Coppy.” 

The  character  of  the  news  is  much  the  same  as  that  of 
to-day.  The  first  paragraph  is  “From  Roome  it  is  certainely 


CORANT  OR  WEEKLY  NEWES, 
From  Italy,  Germany,  Hungaria,  Polonia,  Bohemia, 

Frauce,  and  the  Low-Countries. 

From  Rome  the  iy.ofSeptember  1611.  fttrebp  fbatbpt&e  paffage  bath  bp  land  anD  toafcr, 

I  tobercbptbc  3mpcriallacmp might  came  to  WDurt 
pUamRoome it tttfaintlp KtpojteB that 4ar<  great Dldriffe. 

. .  Ebe©akeof)l38ttariabaibnorimclt>t>pper0a> 

Srfa  in  patent,  bnt  bat&alfo  bath  fatten  the  Ssalt- 
of  September.  1721.  banocl  u;  Spptr  0uftria  into  bts  poUcaton. 

...  ©argot*  of  Sagmfoojius  tn  ires  in  ©eja- 

nta.ano  there  keepetb  boufe  tjerp  mfojoerlp. 

Eb«  CPctojtU  featcaiaus,  bane  bcBegeD  ©laff 
fn  SnteCa;  tobieb  Glttpasttis  feojittm  is  toeil  pjo. 
mseo  toitb  men  ano  monition. 

Kbt  ©argots  batb  mctiaeeB  tbofe  of  IF jeflafa 
btrprigotctiflp,  betaafe  tbcp  let  (be  ftatomsns 
baueefrtj tie  monition. 

SCtjere  teas  nelbts  t bat  tbe  B  ing  of  polonia  teas 
bjoktn  t>p  to  toitbdanB  tbe  Eurhc,  tobo  teltfe  500. 
tbenfeno  men  teas  tome  to  tbe  frontiers  of  bis 
tuna. 

Fr0mVienns.tKe2g.0f September  itfil. 
Bethlcm  Gsbor  batb  not  bcent  (erne  in  bts  atmp 
tbis  i4.sapc0.tjut  batbbane  at  ©fen,  tubers  fome 
IbonfanDS  of  ffintfecs  RtcarriBcS.tobMHi  be  bjing* 
etbiobisd-eager. 

SEbc  ©argots  of  SagtrfDojp  totfb  bis  fir  tup, 
ans  alfctbcCariesfffibttrne,tobowtnmanaeib  0- 
ner tb«®crmans  ar8gontts©o;auia,  isbenrbfe 
batb  alotaop  bum’s  to  tbe  groans  about  1 2  .Hilla- 
ges  ano  13ojon9bs,ano  batbcaafepfome  buHDjitks 
3f  per  Tons  to  be  Oaiue.anBpatJtg  ocato. 

Bcthlembiintelfe  being  note  rt nines,  betb  frnt 
too;D  onte  again  to  tbofe  of  p  jesbnrgb.tbat  be  toill 
Qtojtlp  tnfttc  tb  am  onte  more  teitb  fire  ani  fetoojo. 

KbtttomtjiantictDicpeDbach  is  pedecDapcotne 
bitber  toitb  tbe  3mp  jriall  jf  iclo-  tampc  bnoer  pjtf- 
burgb.  atw  ouc  3rmpfballb’catse  bpfromtljcme 
anb  is  to  goc  to  tbeOgarekfilt  ontr  a  fefjipbjiDge 
(tobieb  is  laps  ourr  tfjc  rtoet  at  Ebcbcti)  totoarofi 


Ebe  fepanifl)  0mbaffaooj  is  tome  b*tocr  agame 
toitb  tbe  Carleof  ColaSto jFrom  Preffcarg  ap.i  tbs 
Differences  bettoette  tbe  outlandiQi}  German  ®c> 
nerals  are agrftB  ttpon,  bnt  butill  tbis  Dap  noe  3m- 
pctiall  Ocnctall  baib  beenepetnatmn. 

Ebe  2 1.  of  tbis  tnonctb  to  tbe  ojoaineB  mating 
atRauenfburg  on  tbe  Mactke.is  BepnteBfoi  Com- 
miffarp.  tbe  CarOinfill  Dicterichfteyn.tbe  artbUib- 
op  Bafmm,  the  ilojo  Breuner.anB  tbe  Carle  Of  Meg. 
gas  ton  tbe  Hungarians  (Sot  both  tbe  Carles  of 
Eburfo  ana  a.  pjincipatl  itojbg  of  tbe  (Eountrp, 
tobo  tboolo  bane  met  together  tbis  Bap  bnt  betaafe 
of  tbe  contagion,  tobieb  there  mntb  uurcafctb,  it  is 
not  put  begun 

tbe  0rtbBube  Charles  is  pet  bare  be  bath  caafeo 
great  qtrantitp  ofOTpne*  ana  other  pjouildento 
be  tranfpoiteD  to  tbe  Landiornty  in  Silciia  topetber 
tbe  faio  0rtbonkt  is  Baplp  1 0  martb :  tobtrt  atio  tbe 
Ciettoi  of  Saxon  in  bis  otosw  patfon  thoula  apparc 
ano  it  Is  bcerepubliajsB  tbit  all  pjtraitten  o(  Flirtels 
HwoIb  be  tranfpojtea  beibet,  ans  toother  ttrong 
plates  ano  Eotcmts 

From Ncwmarck the  3OofSe?!ero. 

0t  this  inttant.tbe  Carle  of  Mansfield  tobo  is  bro¬ 
ken  Sp  rrom  Areb*rgh,ts  here  crpetteD  toitb  tbis 
Cojonets  of  Hojfe,  ano  moje  men  Built  fotlotoaf- 
ter  him,  tobereupon  SUomcn  a  CbtIBjen  tip  from 
bente  toitb  tbeir  bed  gmBs,  « there  is  great  flgblng 
ano  lamenting ,  amongft  the  poje  people  in  tb* 


the  ©enerals  retpjing)  is  maOer  of  tie  mod  part  of 
tbeBerghdreet:  ail'.bt  Eotoncs  ana  Bojougbes 
(ertept  tbe  Gafllr  Sarckaoburgh)  baaing  pctlose 
tbemfelors  bnto  them. 

From  Thorne  in  Pruifia. 

3t  is  repojteB.tbat  the  Cittp  of  Ktga  in  EpflanB 
is  taken  in  bp  tbe  Bing  of&toetblanB,  betaufetbat 
after  bantng  (odatneB  ana  rrpulfeB  4  sflaalfs,  ano 
tfceptoitbonf  pjepartng  fojtbe^ifibaffault  befoje 
the  Clttp  gates.tbofe  that  toerc  toitbin.tbe  Cittp  in 
manpplairs  bemgleton  6re,  fongbt  to  parlep  ano 
thus  petloeD  the  Cittp  toitb  rompoSfion. 

From  Vienna  the  1 8.ofScpfember  I6U. 

Some  letters  fretn  Sienna  relate,  that  tbe  <£m- 
perojs  armp  be  ginnetb  agamc  to  incrcafc  ano  groto 
Qronger, ano  that  bp  tbe  Lano  Eotoncsis  mueb  (0. 

. .  ‘  tics,  tijat  at  tbe 

:n  Dio  pet  continue  to 


®  orauia  tobinoee  tbe  ban  intention  of  Jagerfooip 
breaufe  that  be  toitb  ©ansficlo  is  thought  to  bauc  a 
pernicious  enierpiife  in  bano  agamd  the  Jmpetiail 
©aiedp. 

a  be  Budiaoibatb  as  pet  OronglpconlinncD  toitb 
burning  ano  ranforhing  in  audeia  ano  fimria,  ar.o 
toto  their  tommclb  nctoes  that  toitbin  8.  oapes 
ime  bebatb  burnt  to  the  gronnD  obout  So.Eotons 
mu  tillages,  ano  carepco  atoop  f  put  to  Death  ma« 
ip  tbonfaitDsof  fonles.  aitonetocAarebjought bp 
the  yjod, tobo  hath  Ljoaptijt  tjitner  tbe  ranlonicfaj 
the  piifoners  bccre,  of  a  Bangecous  ano  burtfull  in- 
trnica  infall  of  the  Budiani ,  tobo  being  Qrong  tnoje 
then ooooo.mim ail Eurbco  anolr)i.igarians,  is 
refoIncB  to  put  Btc  in  tbe  tonburbsof  tbis  Ctttr. 

Ebt  rccontUiation  of  the  palatine  toitb  the  Ciu- 
perojs  ©aiedp  is  turre  in  gesotermee,  beeanfe  that 
bis  ©aiedp  hath  tolitten  to  all  the  Clectojs,  to 

. . bcareanBbnBcedanBtbciraaulte.tbcpareaUimli* 

oiorr  uoc  Budiani  tub  bis  men  did  pet  continue  to  ntD  to  parDon.fo  that  it  is  bopcD  that  toitbin  a  Ibojt 
®oe  much  fpop.e.bao  clreaop  mabcbimtclte  ©aim  1  lime  a  Cedation  of  armes  (ball  be  cBcctco. 
of  ©jodtecta  bnoer  jgcteSaot,  ©cnUng.Gnlenf-  ©oicnucr  the  plague  hrgmnctbbecrcmnibto  in- 
Boip’ano  aimed  oftpat  tobole  <t  ountrp,  rantacktng ;  create,  ano  bcOBcs  all  things  are  bare  brrp  oterc, 
®at£s  of  GUenna.  ,aberP  itrsfcnrciitbat  oncpoMnbof  f  Icib,  that  hare  befoicbr.thcotl  1  + 
Ujail  tauc  tn  bw  potocr  tijc  iiiusr  of  nr.D 1  pent  c,w  ns®  laid  io}5©vuyticre,f  nianptooaetr. 


foil  foltens  ibilicms  ore  Baplp  fan  fot&e  ©icimn 
FfomPrag.1ethc23.ofScpte.nber  182 1. 

&cme  ffetoenpei  egoe, there  isearrieo  agattrei 
ctbet  great  {Bites  of  lanon  out  of  tbisGiiluilot 
fcoufe  to  Eabcj,  ana  nltboogb  thoTe  •  of-  STbui 
peretiot  the  rctplutc  eopu  rntp  of  tbe  befiegers,  at. . 
that  Ba^lp  molt  ano  mmi  rant  rcfdjf  lo  them,  fdj 
alltbattbeparctbe  m6?s  ffojnefull,  ana  the  moje 
make  a  feeding  of  it.beranfc  tbat  then  bhue  recetaeb 
'tomfo; t  from  ©  ansfielo  01  their  onfet  bp  him  at  the 
fird.  ana  nctots  eommetb  from  feiletta,  that  the 
feolcicisoftijat  Gounirp  bauc  taken  (be  diitpof 
Clat  j  bp  compormbtt,  bnt  tobat  tije  conDitions  are 
isaspctbnknotone. 

®Be  ba:  boreaouite  pedetoap  that  ttre  Catlsof 
Epansfielo  toasagretD  toitb  the  Stoke  onBauactfc, 
iiamt  Ip  t  bat  be  djonlB  pap  to  him  1  beialB'ffiai  ie  ;cxi 
tbourano  jHoains,  bnt  to  fits  feoloirrs  3  .rr.ohttjea 
toeges, mBtobof otter UjouHj  be  content  to  ferue  a' 
gaine.tbat  be  ftoulo  goe  lo  Ignngnria  aifoto  bopBe 
nnOpnll  Ootene  all  the  feconer  e  ano  fultrellcB  about 
tljepaiatmats.liftttoife  tbe  fain'  Duiit Thoula  p;o- 
fwc  parDon  foi  fflatrsficlo  bp  tlje  Cniptross  ©ale- 
(lo.bpon  tonsition  that  all  bis  lire  tune  be  Sioalti 
not  ferae  no': beere  flrmes  egamd  the  bbofc  cf  flu 
ttria.UBauntra.tto:  fepeint,  anD  Ibatin  reecnnpencc 
thereof  lift  (b onto  be  mnM  an  Carle  of  Ibc  empire, 
luttbotberfoneitiens  maie,tob:reuponbe  toitb  bis 
tobolearpip  is  rctireo.talnno  b’.s  ioiirnep  totoaros 
anbergb. 

,  From  thcBcrgftratethc28.ofSepc,TJ^2.l. . 

SEbc  fepaniaras  bane  begun  tbs  *6  hereof  to 
Bjffltcbpon  tbe  Eotone  of  ^tantkenBal ,  but  be- 
eaufetbnt  tbore  totibin  DtfenBeB  (Ijtmfelues  bati- 
antip,  fbrp  tbJ  luO  night  rctlren  from  tbente, 
anD  tornt  to  lit  pfers  ILauteycn, tobat  tbeir  tbep  lhal 
effort  toe  Iballbcare.  2t  tfcis  indant  great  burning 
hath  banc  (ernem  Diners  places  abonttbe  fame  ter 
Viiories. 

From  the  vppcrPalMinatc  the  l8.ofScpt.  tff2t. 
SSHft  arcborrein  ibefc  Countries  in  amifcrafclc 
date,  beeanfe  that  the  (Earle  of  ©ansficlDisillnot 
acrept  tbe  agreement  toitb  the  Duke  ofiSaaaria, 


:anfc  tbefaiD  ©ansficlo  batbbnDerdoo.tbat 
tbe©agiSratcs  at  ambergb  toitb  tbe  Ipobilttp  ano 

|jr  '  |  r  .  lotion  of  the 

tbeo  foj. 


Bi^iffni,tobiit/tb«p  (ntcuB  on  both  fitesioBoe.i* 

nertpet  tmetens. 

Fromthe  Palatinate  the  i.ofOiRobcr  iSlt. 

Ebs  30.  of  September,  tbe  fepaniarBs  take  in 
tamlbrpm.onr  loojfmrn  arc  ail  gone  to  tbeir  guar< 
ters  at  feccisenbepm,  jpetherbaufsn,  ano  CBingen, 
tbcpDUtrnfttobeable  to  redd  the  fopuntb  force*, 
tbep  are  not  fitong  enough  both  on  $  at  ano  ©ojfe- 
men.  Eooapaiooo.&oH)iersatetrapHei>#«J3et- 
keebaufen,  Ebc  fepariwros  krepe  fb»m<»toe*  at 
Trnnckcnoal.it  is  tljongbt  that  tbep  ItHli  march  to 
IPetottaJ. 

Ebc  30.  of  September,  ftebodemen  of  £toet- 
tront,b*ocranfacbeB  tbtfnburbes  of  eScwliemi, 
tbep  toiU  ItketeiTe  ranfaeke  the  Eotonc  it  Idle ,  be* 
caufe  that  tbep  bauc  perloeB  tbsmfelaes  to  tb* 
Spaniaro*. 

0 1  ipepDtttmtgb  tbep  make  befoje  jketocnhcpm  a 
lanDparnttoteanBallhiltoarkc.  tobtreupon  great  1 
ptetesof ©jBinance  map  be  planteo.  ©n-  tbe  other, 
fine  tbep  bane  taken  00  tone  the  totoer  calleo  Cuts, 
iltpftr  ,ann  dlleo  it  toitb  cartk.arto  paces  of  Canon 
tballbefetbponit. 

From  the  Berg|iftreet  the  I.ofOflober.1 61 1 . 

JBefoje  f  rancSenealcoo.&paniib  foloicrs  inert 
flaine  in  one,  affanlt,  it  is  (bought  ibep  anil  reties, 
feem  thence. 

From  Cullen  the  5.  of  oaober  1 62 1 . 

Efcjcr  oaprs  pad,  tbofe  of  ©ulicke  being 700a 
men  drong.fallpeB  ont  toubThomaj  Villertls  6ojf> 
men, « imke  ina  feeonro  bp  ihintfcnitb  on  this  Ob# 
of  tlje  Uocr,  toher  ein  fome  of  the  fepamfh  fonloiert 
tecreflatne.auo  fotottb  tbtit iUeutenantteereta- 
feenpjifoneesanDbtougbt  into  (Sniicks,  tobo  tba 
ncrtBaptoctealltdeafebagaine,  the  faio  ilclute- 

mt  remaining  furetp  foj  tbeir  ranfomc. 

Ebcfe  of  ©ultek  bauc  mase  a  Sconce  on  lbs  Ua- 
crbjisge,tbjougb  tobieb  tbsp  can  fall  out,  tbep  bau* 
alfn  tbef  e  bares  pad  diot  furiooPp  outofit.tobiit- 
Bet  tbe  fepamarBs  from  making  tbeir  fojtificattone, 
tobcctsucr  fome  lucre  killed.  Jn  the  meane  time  the 
gates  of  ©nlick  (iand  pet  open, ano  tbcGatlle  goetb 
pet  onMo  patturc.ano  the  tuomen  nno  Cbildien  cf 
the  feototers  in  ©ulick,  ate  pet  (uderid  to  tome  in 
tbe  tatone.dno  tons  tbs  Eotonc  ano  fo;trcffcs  is 
pettoeli  pjouidcB  of  all  nstedorlcf. 

irtomFraace  is  toe  Eenth  ofStoheafffiapn* 
tcnfirmso.btmg  befldes  him  nnmp  je>0ble  and  Cen« 


©tip, bauc  reeldcb .  tfjc 

a>nkeof  ISauaria,  H, _ _ _ 

<uaro,batb  fporlsa,  ranfackcoanB  burnt,  the  fa 
©atket  totone  tonnfpnrb,  t  S>Hcbt,  ano  killed  ma- 1  tlemen  (Uhie.totil)  tome  odds  bunojetbsof  folBit.„. 
nppoijerubiects.bntb  aifo  tcQ/geo  aiircch ,  7  uoto  [  0nBmo:eouer(becontagionsoifeafeiB  great  in  tbe 
be  ftoarmctb  to  tb  tbe  mod  part  of  bis  t?o:femat  |  Bmpsleogir,  if  bfttoill  Heir  centlnus  il  is  mntb 
rorrnd about amtergb, tbofe  of  tbeClttphaue (but:  doubted  of.  atisliketoiferepwteB  tbflltbcBuke 
tbeir  ©otcff.ttfunngtoict  him  comem,  toberefeje  j  ofliobanisnete,  toUbiomctboufanBs  of  men  rea- 
tbe  Carle  bath  ftoojnc,  that  toitbin  ttoa  napes  be  I  op  ana  nccrc  1 0  rtlcruc  tiie  He ge  from  ©ontaoban. 
luoult)  enter  tt,e  Eotone,  tobieb  is  fcarca  (hall  not  1  EbsSttkcofUoban  batotoUbblnnoooo.mm, 
be imliiont btuMbcD.  anBtbcreisfutb fifing,  and  |  and  bath  fent  toojD  to  the  iiing,  that  betoillnot 
■•“ting  in  nlltlje  Countcp  that  it  rattot  be  tojitten,  come  to  anp  agreement,  befoje  all  toe  affaires  ot 


. . .  . .  tbs  ffiauat. _ _ _ 

Eamb  .toilers  bo  led  Sootncn.  ipcucnkirk,?21alt- 
m'!iicben,]B:aa,lSlcgen2cpn,acmcr,©rafermcer, 
<J31,iiarck,aiiB  other  plates, Inhere  be  canfeotfcejn- 
habitants  tnooebim  homage, tiketoife  be  hath  fum- 
moneo  jpetoemnaeekt,  but  ©ansflelo  hath  put  gar- 

From  the  epperPalaciSate  the  lp.ofSept.  Iffal. 

Ebls  li.wsm  the  faicmbhc  Is  the  Carle  of  ©anf  ■ 
BcldarridcDbroreet  Tletocfimaribt,  toitb  6.Ccrn- 
?anics  of  Wojfc,  etc  JMWftigra  Ire  bcrrcaao  there 
J-Ojdon  Printed  forN.B.  October  the  rt 


jf  route  be  Srd  paciSid.and  bp  fault  thereof,  that  be 
bull  rcSIt  bim  to  toe  Dttcrmod,  although  be  IbonlB 
be  fojttDtoauopbetosUtngoome. 

Mchcarefrom  Rces.tbattkrptoojkf  prtbarBoit 
tbeneto  jfo:tsontrtb;Ubine,  that  right  cuer  the 
Eoton  of  Cmrtierick  anotbtr  jrojt  ftcniD  be  made. 
Blbcrtotfc  no  mutation  of  tbingo  toas  ccnc,  no?  elfo 
ifibc&paniaiDoc.it  fametb  toatbpreafou  of  lbs 


Idlt.  Oiir.  cf  die  Love  Dutch  Coppy, 


COPY  OF  THE  OLDEST  ENGLISH  NEWSPAPER,  JUST  FOUND  IN  NEW  YORK. 


to  be  published  regularly,  and  credit  has  been  given  to 
Nicholas  Bourne  as  the  founder  of  these  newspapers  though 
no  copy  of  a  “  Corant  ”  has  been  found  until  recently,  when 
one  turned  up  accidentally  in  the  library  of  Charles  Feleky, 
of  New  York. 


Reported  that  Cardinall  Bellermine,  after  he  had  received 
the  Comunion  and  the  Popes  Benediction  died.”  The  usual 
news  when  a  cardinal  dies  in  our  time.  In  the  second 
column,  fifth  paragraph,  there  is  a  war  between  Poland  and 
Turkey  threatened :  “  There  was  newes  that  the  King  of 
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THE  INLAND  PRINTER 


Polonia  was  broken  up  to  withstand  the  Turke,  who  with 
300  thousand  men  was  come  to  the  frontiers  of  his  Land.” 

The  high  cost  of  living  was  a  topic  in  Vienna,  found  in 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  second  column :  “  Moreover  the 

Plague  beginneth  heere  much  to  increase,  and  besides  all 
things  are  heere  very  deere,  one  pound  of  flesh,  that  heer 
before  hath  cost  14  pence,  is  now  sold  for  5  Cruytsers.”  The 
mixing  up  of  the  fonts  of  type  and  the  typographical  error 
in  the  fifth  line  of  the  first  column  where  the  date  is  run 
“  1721  ”  instead  of  “  1621  ”  makes  one  feel  that  the  “  comps  ” 
of  three  hundred  years  ago  were  as  human  as  our  own. 


“  The  newspaper  of  the  future,”  said  Mr.  Donald,  “  will 
not  contain  less  reading  matter,  but  the  pages  will  be 
smaller,  the  methods  of  distribution  quicker  and  the  circu¬ 
lation  cover  greater  areas.  Airships  and  aeroplanes  will 
be  used  for  the  most  distant  centers  and  electric  trains  and 
motorplanes,  running  on  special  tracks,  will  be  used.  In 
all  the  chief  centers  of  population  the  papers  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  electric  or  pneumatic  tube. 

“  Morning  and  evening  newspapers  will  be  merged  and 
the  editions  come  out  at  almost  every  hour  of  the  day  and 
night.  The  news  will  be  collected  by  wireless  telephones 


UNDERGROUND  SCENE  ON  THE  THIRTEEN-HUNDRED-FOOT  LEVEL  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  MINE, 
BUTTE,  MONTANA. 

Practically  all  of  the  ground  below  Butte  has  been  mined  and  timbered  in  this  manner. 

Photograph  by  Floyd  Bushnell,  member  of  Butte  Typographical  Union. 


Among  the  “  newes  ”  we  miss  in  this  old  paper  are  the 
doings  of  divorce  courts,  the  baseball  scores,  flying  machine 
fatalities,  railroad  and  auto  collisions,  besides  the  editorials 
on  suffragettes,  the  turkey  trot  and  the  slit  skirt,  and  who 
will  say  that  Londoners  of  1621  were  not  altogether  lucky 
in  being  spared  much  of  the  slush  we  are  obliged  to  wade 
through  to  get  our  news. 


DEPICTS  FUTURE  NEWSPAPER 

Robert  Donald,  editor  of  the  Daily  Chronicle  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists,  painted  a  striking  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  newspaper  of  the  future  in  the  presidential 
address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  institute  at  York. 
Mr.  Donald  said  that  if  he  were  to  attempt  to  forecast  the 
future,  he  would  say  that  newspapers  would  be  fewer,  the 
tendency  toward  combinations  would  increase  and  colossal 
circulation  would  continue  to  grow. 


and  a  reporter  will  always  have  a  portable  telephone  with 
him,  with  which  he  can  communicate  with  his  paper  with¬ 
out  the  trouble  of  going  to  a  telephone  wireless.  The  tele¬ 
phone  message  will  be  delivered  to  a  subeditor  in  printed 
column  form. 

“At  the  people’s  recreation  halls  with  cinematograph 
and  gramophone  or  some  other  more  agreeable  instrument 
of  mechanical  speech  all  the  news  of  the  day  will  be  given 
hot  from  its  source. 

“  The  people  may  become  too  lazy  to  read,  and  news 
will  be  furnished  a  house  or  office  just  as  gas  or  water  are 
now.  The  occupiers  will  listen  to  accounts  of  the  news  of 
the  day  read  to  them  by  much  improved  phonographs  while 
sitting  in  the  garden,  or  the  householder  will  have  his  daily 
newspaper  printed  in  column  form  by  a  printing  machine 
in  his  hall  just  as  we  have  the  tape  machine  in  our  offices 
now.” 
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This  department  of  service  is  designed  to  bring  men  of  capacity  in 
touch  with  the  opportunities  which  are  seeking  them  and  which  they  are 
seeking.  There  is  no  charge  attached  to  the  service  whatever.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  an  editorial  enterprise.  Applicants  for  space  in  this  department 
are  requested  to  write  fully  and  freely  to  the  editor,  giving  such  refer¬ 
ences  as  they  may  consider  convenient.  Their  applications  will  be 
reduced  to  a  formal  anonymous  statement  of  their  desires  and  their 
experience,  a  reference  number  attached  and  published  in  “The  Inland 
Printer.”  Their  names  will  be  furnished  to  inquirers.  Similarly,  those 
who  command  opportunities  which  they  are  seeking  men  to  fill  will  be 
accorded  the  same  privilege  under  the  same  terms.  The  “  get-together  ” 
movement  has  many  phases.  This  is  one  which  “The  Inland  Printer” 
has  originated  as  especially  desirable  for  the  good  of  the  trade. 

Superintendent  on  Pacific  Coast. 

(1696)  A  printer  of  many  years’  practical  experience 
in  all  the  details  connected  with  job  and  machine  work, 
including  the  handling  of  large  forces  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage,  would  like  to  secure  a  position  as  superintendent  or 
assistant  superintendent  in  a  job  office,  or  office  doing  pub¬ 
lication  and  jobwork,  with  a  preference  for  one  of  the 
States  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  has  worked  in  some  of  the 
best  printing  establishments  in  several  different  countries. 
A  student  of  all  methods  that  would  make  him  more  useful 
to  the  employer.  Thirty-five  years  of  age.  Married. 

Seeks  Position  as  Cost  Clerk  and  Assistant  to  Manager 
in  Printing  Establishment. 

(1697)  Young  man,  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
equipped  with  a  good  education  and  a  thorough  business 
training,  would  like  to  secure  a  position  as  cost  clerk,  gen¬ 
eral  office  work  or  assistant  to  manager.  Translator  of 
German  and  French.  At  present  cost  clerk  in  a  large  print¬ 
ing-house  in  Ohio,  but  the  discontinuance  of  that  depart¬ 
ment  makes  it  necessary  to  seek  a  new  field. 

All-around  Printer  Seeks  Opening. 

( 1698)  Good,  fast,  up-to-date  compositor  of  over  twenty 
years’  experience  in  the  printing  trade  would  like  to  secure 
a  position  as  manager  or  foreman  in  a  well-equipped  office. 
Understands  both  platen  and  cylinder  presses.  Good  proof¬ 
reader.  Familiar  with  paper  stock  and  ink  preferable  for 
good  results.  Good  judge  of  harmony  in  handling  type¬ 
faces.  Held  last  position  seven  years.  Best  of  references. 

Seeks  Foremanship  of  Pressroom. 

(1699)  First-class  cylinder  pressman  of  sixteen  years’ 
experience  would  like  the  foremanship  of  a  high-class 
medium-sized  office.  Thoroughly  experienced  in  the  making 
and  use  of  metallic  and  chalk  overlays,  and  handling  auto¬ 
matic  feeders,  etc.  Understands  cost  system.  Does  not 
care  to  go  more  than  twelve  hours’  ride  from  Philadelphia 
and  will  not  consider  anything  less  than  thirty  dollars  a 
week. 

Seeks  Location  with  Up-to-date  Newspaper. 

(1700)  After  five  years’  connection  with  a  leading 
daily  as  reporter,  telegraph  editor  and  general  manager, 
young  man,  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  finds  it  necessary  to 
make  a  change.  Would  be  willing  to  go  anywhere  except 
the  extreme  south  or  east.  Would  prefer  looking  over 
proposition  before  accepting,  and  would  like  to  locate  about 
November  1.  Capable  of  any  detail  work  in  a  newspaper 
office. 

Wants  Working  Partner  with  $2,000  to  Invest. 

(1701)  An  all-around  printer,  thirty-three  years  of 
age,  and  owner  of  a  modern  printing-plant,  would  like  .to 


meet  an  all-around  printer  about  the  same  age  for  working 
partner.  $2,000  cash  required.  Plant  is  located  in  large 
city  with  unlimited  field  for  business.  At  present  has 
all  he  can  handle  himself.  Exceptional  chance  for  a 
“  specialty  ”  inclined  man. 

Would  Take  Charge  of  Composing-Room. 

(1702)  All-around  job  compositor  with  over  twenty 
years’  experience,  thoroughly  understands  layout  and  look¬ 
ing  after  details,  would  like  permanent  situation  where 
executive  ability  and  initiative  will  be  appreciated.  Can 
estimate  and  suggest  design.  Capable  of  taking  charge  of 
composing-room  or  entire  plant. 

Linotype  Machinist  and  I.  T.  U.  Course  Man  Would 
Locate  in  Chicago. 

(1703)  All-around  printer  of  six  years’  experience, 
mostly  in  small  shops  and  country  newspaper  offices,  gradu¬ 
ate  of  machine-composition  department  of  the  Inland 
Printer  Technical  School,  and  at  present  a  student  of  the 
I.  T.  U.  Course  of  Instruction  in  Printing,  is  seeking  a  loca¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  on  machinework,  preferably  in  a  job-shop 
or  publication  office.  Twenty-seven  years  of  age,  reliable, 
good  habits.  At  present  employed  outside  of  Chicago  but 
wishes  to  return.  Union. 

Newspaper  for  Sale. 

(1704)  Newspaper  for  sale;  one  of  the  best-paying 
and  best-equipped  small  country  newspaper  plants  in 
Idaho.  Electric  motors,  new  and  up-to-date  material. 
Advertising  over  $130  a  month,  smallest  month’s  jobwork 
$155.  $750  required,  balance  on  time.  Good  reason  for 

selling. 

Cylinder  Pressman  Seeks  Change. 

(1705)  Cylinder  pressman  of  twelve  years’  experience 
on  highest  grade  of  work,  thoroughly  efficient  on  fine  work 
where  accuracy  of  register  and  color  are  essential,  would 
like  to  change.  Prefers  Chicago,  but  has  no  objection  to 
a  country  town  if  the  position  is  permanent  and  services 
appreciated.  Union.  Thirty-two  years  old.  Reliable,  sober 
and  industrious. 

High-class  Printer-Executive  Seeks  Change 
to  Warmer  Climate. 

(1706)  Man  of  more  than  twenty  years’  experience  in 
the  printing  business,  familiar  with  all  branches  of  print¬ 
ing  and  allied  trades,  would  like  a  position  as  manager  or 
superintendent  of  a  high-grade  plant,  anywhere  except  the 
Northwest.  At  present  superintendent  and  advertising 
manager  for  the  largest  medicine  concern  in  the  world. 
All-around  man,  able  to  operate  any  machine,  including 
the  Model  8.  Can  meet  the  trade.  Thirty-nine  years  of 
age;  married.  Good  habits.  Will  not  consider  less  than 
$200  a  month.  Nonunion. 

Would  Locate  In  or  Near  Chicago. 

(1707)  Man  of  fourteen  years’  experience  on  commer¬ 
cial,  job  and  loose-leaf  work,  and  capable  of  reading  and 
O.  K.’ing  same,  would  like  a  position  in  or  near  Chicago. 
Familiar  with  all  kinds  of  flat  plate,  Warnock  and  diagonal 
block  forms.  Twenty-nine  years  of  age.  Married.  Sober 
and  reliable.  Nonunion.  Capable  of  taking  charge  of 
composing-room. 

Newspaper  Man  Would  Lease  or  Buy. 

(1708)  Newspaper  man,  sixteen  years’  experience 
with  some  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  country,  would 
like  position  as  managing  editor  on  a  prosperous  afternoon 
daily  in  a  small  town  at  not  less  than  $30  per  week.  Would 
invest  $500  to  $1,000  in  a  paper  after  he  had  leased  it  for  a 
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period  of  six  months.  Would  prefer  a  prosperous  weekly, 
and  any  part  of  the  United  States  is  suitable.  Married. 

Pressman  Seeks  Western  Location. 

(1709)  Pressman,  thirty-five  years  of  age,  fifteen 
years’  experience  on  all  grades  of  color  and  black  work  in 
the  best  shops  in  Chicago,  would  like  to  locate  in  the  West 
or  Northwest.  Best  of  references.  Union.  Married. 

Would  Connect  with  Printing  Supply  House. 

(1710)  All-around  printer,  twelve  years’  experience 
in  various  branches  of  the  business,  would  like  to  connect 
with  some  supply  house  as  salesman.  Thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  needs  of  modern  establishments.  Excellent  refer- 

Cylinder  Pressman  Seeks  Opening. 

(1711)  Cylinder  or  platen  pressman,  ten  years’  expe¬ 
rience  on  color,  half-tone  and  commercial  work,  would  like 
position  in  city  of  fifty  thousand  or  over.  Union.  Married. 

All-around  Printer  Seeks  Change. 

(1712)  Expert  proofreader,  typographical  designer 
and  job  compositor,  sixteen  years’  practical  experience, 
would  like  permanent  position  as  superintendent,  assistant 
superintendent,  foreman,  assistant  foreman,  typographical 
designer,  proofreader,  printing  solicitor,  head  jobber  or  as 
job  compositor.  Would  prefer  Oklahoma,  Texas,  New 
Mexico  or  Arizona.  Capable  of  taking  charge  of  any  plant. 
Married.  Steady  and  reliable. 

Would  Buy,  Lease  or  Take  Charge  of  Small 
Job  or  Newspaper  Office. 

(1713)  Young  man,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  good 
all-around  job-printer  and  pressman  with  country  and  city 
experience,  would  like  to  buy,  lease  or  take  charge  of 
mechanical  end  of  small  job  or  newspaper  plant. 

Linotype  Operator  Seeks  Change. 

(1714)  Young  man  with  six  years’  experience  —  past 
year  on  No.  9  machine  —  would  like  to  secure  a  day  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  New  England  city  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand. 
Married.  Strictly  temperate  and  reliable.  Union. 

Electrician  Seeks  Change. 

(1715)  Electrician  with  theoretical  knowledge  and  a 
varied  practical  experience  of  sixteen  years  in  the  con¬ 
structive  department  of  that  work  would  like  to  change 
present  position  to  one  with  a  larger  concern,  or  would 
accept  position  as  salesman  of  printing  machinery,  more  or 
less  electrical  in  character.  Work  for  years  has  consisted 
of  installation  of  printing  machinery,  and  electrical  drive 
for  same,  as  well  as  design  and  installation  of  electrical 
lighting  systems.  Thorough  experience  in  the  purchasing 
of  machinery  and  supplies,  and  being  familiar  with  all 
lines  of  machinery,  is  considered  a  careful  purchaser.  Has 
had  executive  training.  Thirty-four  years  of  age. 

Seeks  Foremanship  of  Linotype  Composition  Department. 

(1716)  Man  of  eighteen  years’  experience  in  com¬ 
posing-rooms —  twelve  years  on  hand  composition  and  six 
as  linotype  operator  and  machinist  —  would  like  position 
as  foreman  or  foreman-machinist  in  linotype  composition 
shop  or  linotype  department  of  regular  printing-office. 
References  furnished. 

Seeks  Foremanship. 

(1717)  Printer  of  executive  ability  would  like  position 
as  foreman  of  printing-plant,  and  would  take  care  of  lino¬ 
types  in  connection  with  his  regular  duties.  Can  produce 
the  highest  class  of  job  and  catalogue  composition,  and  is 
also  a  competent  linotype  machinist.  Is  accustomed  to  the 
management  of  twenty  men,  giving  final  0.  K.,  and  sys¬ 
tematizing  the  department.  Best  of  references. 


Seeks  Foremanship  in  Medium-sized  Office. 

(1718)  All-around  printer,  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
would  like  position  as  foreman  in  a  medium-sized  office. 
Can  take  full  charge  and  will  go  anywhere,  and  prefers  a 
small  town  of  about  twenty  thousand  population  or  larger. 
Nonunion.  Married. 

Seeks  Location  in  Toronto. 

(1719)  Man  of  forty  years  of  age  who  served  his 
apprenticeship  in  England  and  came  to  this  country  three 
years  ago,  would  like  a  position  as  foreman  or  assistant 
foreman  in  Toronto.  At  present  assistant  foreman  for  a 
concern  with  which  he  has  been  connected  since  coming  to 
the  States,  having  under  his  charge  thirty  to  forty  men. 

Magazine  Ad.  Compositor. 

(1720)  Compositor  of  nineteen  years’  experience,  at 
present  with  the  largest  magazine  house  in  Ohio  where  he 
has  not  lost  an  hour  from  work  for  the  past  three  years, 
would  like  a  position  paying  more  than  $21.  Will  bear 
closest  investigation  as  to  work,  sobriety  and  faithfulness 
to  duty.  Married.  Union. 

Seeks  Position  in  Advertising  End  of  Printing  Business. 

(1721)  Young  man  with  eleven  years’  experience  in 
the  printing  business  wquld  like  a  position  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  business,  paying  at  least  $25  weekly.  Just  completed 
I.  C.  S.  complete  advertising  course  with  an  average  of 
ninety-seven  per  cent.  Has  always  made  a  close  study  of 
advertising  and  is  able  to  prepare  effective  advertising- 
matter  of  all  kinds. 

Seeks  Position  as  Assistant  to  Business  Manager 
or  Advertising  Manager  in  California. 

( 1722)  Practical  printer,  ten  years’  experience,  intends 
locating  near  Pasadena,  California,  and  would  like  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  Southern  California  as  business  manager  or  adver¬ 
tising  manager  on  a  newspaper. 

Superintendent  Seeks  Change. 

(1723)  A  high-grade  man,  now  employed  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  one  of  the  better  printing-plants  in  the  central 
West,  desires  to  make  a  change.  Thirty-nine  years  of  age, 
thoroughly  practical,  good  executive  and  an  accurate  esti¬ 
mator. 

Cylinder  and  Platen  Pressman. 

(1724)  Cylinder  and  platen  pressman,  nine  years’ 
experience  on  circular,  catalogue  and  book  work,  would 
like  to  locate  in  town  of  eight  or  ten  thousand.  Union. 

Commercial  Photographer  Seeks  Position. 

(1725)  Commercial  photographer,  twenty  years’  expe¬ 
rience,  would  take  full  charge  of  a  commercial  studio.  Can 
do  everything  in  the  line  of  commercial  photography. 

Machinist-Operator  Seeks  Opening. 

(1726)  Machinist-operator  having  several  years’  expe¬ 
rience  would  like  to  secure  a  situation  in  West  or  middle 
West.  With  present  employer  two  years,  but  wishes  to 
locate  in  a  smaller  town  in  the  West.  Union. 

Seeks  Superintendency  of  a  Printing-Plant. 

(1727)  Pressroom  foreman  of  over  sixteen  years’ 
experience  would  like  position  as  superintendent  of  a  print¬ 
ing-plant,  or  cylinder-press  erector  and  demonstrator,  or 
as  salesman  in  the  printing-machinery  line.  Has  been 
working  in  pressrooms  for  twenty-five  years.  Also  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  catalogue  and  publication  binding, 
as  well  as  die-cutting  and  embossing.  Highest-class  refer¬ 
ences. 
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BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 

Questions  pertaining  to  proofreading  are  solicited  and  will  be  promptly  answered  in  this  department.  Replies  can  not  be  made  by  mail. 


Punctuation  of  Display. 

0.  F.  L.,  Coala,  Florida,  writes:  “Please  advise  me 
whether  the  period  should  be  used  or  not  at  the  end  of  the 
second  line  of  the  enclosed  job.  The  proofreader’s  ruling 
was  that  a  line  with  a  comma  in  it  should  have  a  period  at 
the  end.  I  think  that  the  punctuation  should  be  left  off  the 
ends  of  lines  where  possible.” 

Answer. —  This  refers  to  a  letter-head  consisting  of  two 
cross-lines  and  seven  names  of  officers  in  seven  lines  at  the 
left  below,  the  second  main  line  being  the  names  of  a  city 
and  a  State.  Four  of  the  personal  names  are  printed  with 
a  comma  after  the  name  and  no  point  after  the  office. 
If  the  proofreader’s  rule  were  good  for  the  one  case,  it 
should  apply  also  in  the  others.  When  punctuation  is  omit¬ 
ted  after  any  display  line,  it  should  not  be  used  after  any 
line,  comma  or  no  comma.  If  the  writer  of  this  answer 
could  have  his  choice,  all  display  would  be  punctuated  just 
like  straight  text ;  but  this  is  now  seldom  done,  and  the  only 
use  for  a  period  at  the  end  of  a  line  is  after  an  abbreviation. 

O’Clock  and  A.  M. 

B.  L.,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  writes:  “In  a  cap. 
and  lower-case  line  should  a.  m.  and  p.  m.  be  up  or  down? 
In  such  a  line  should  we  have  o’Clock,  O’clock,  or  O’Clock? 
We  have  been  using  o’Clock  in  both  display  and  news  heads, 
taking  the  ground  that  in  ‘  of  the  clock  ’  of  is  a  preposition 
of  only  two  letters  and  accordingly  should  be  down  whether 
spelled  in  full  or  compounded  and  apostrophized,  and  that 
clock,  being  a  noun,  should  be  up.  However,  there  seems  to 
be  some  division  of  opinion,  and  we  have  been  criticized 
particularly  on  the  a.  m.  in  lower-case  in  a  display  adver¬ 
tisement.” 

Answer. —  There  is  much  division  of  opinion  in  both 
cases,  and  nowhere  can  any  authoritative  choice  be  found. 
People  have  varied  in  practice  from  the  beginning,  and 
probably  always  will  vary.  Some  prefer  A.  M.  and  P.  M., 
some  A.  m.  and  p.  M.,  and  some  a.  m.  and  p.  m.  in  ordi¬ 
nary  text,  but  in  display  type  of  course  the  choice  is  sim¬ 
ply  between  caps,  and  lower-case.  Nothing  is  to  be  found 
in  books  that  shows  anything  stronger  than  a  personal 
preference.  My  personal  preference  is  capitals  always. 
De  Vinne’s  personal  preference  is  lower-case,  with  some 
tolerance  for  small  capitals,  but  he  practically  rejects  capi¬ 
tals.  John  Wilson  admits  the  correctness  of  either  lower¬ 
case  or  small  capitals,  but  objects  to  capitals.  De  Vinne 
says  of  abbreviations  of  titles  and  those  of  anno  Domine, 
before  Christ,  etc.,  that  “  for  this  purpose  small  capitals 
closely  set  are  preferred.”  Many  prefer  to  use  a  space, 
whatever  the  type  chosen  may  be.  I  am  among  those  who 
prefer  the  space,  and  would  always  use  capitals.  The 
Century  Dictionary  enters  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  thus,  and  says 
in  parenthesis  of  the  use  here  considered,  “  also  written 


A.  M.,  p.  M.,  and  a.  m.,  p.  m.,”  with  the  space.  The 
Webster’s  New  International  Dictionary  gives  two  forms, 
not  mentioning  small  capitals.  The  Standard  Dictionary 
gives  them  in  capitals,  and  mentions  no  other  form.  In 
general  practice  at  present  the  lower-case  form  seems  to  be 
much  the  commonest.  I  do  not  know  why  this  is  so,  and  I 
do  not  know  any  reason  why  it  should  be  so.  Still  less  do  I 
know  any  reason  for  using  capitals  in  a  display  line  and 
lower-case  elsewhere. 

As  to  o’clock  I  can  find  nothing  in  books  that  answers 
the  pai’ticular  question  that  is  asked.  The  reasoning  stated 
in  the  letter  seems  to  be  sound,  and  the  form  chosen  in 
accordance  with  it  seems  best.  The  nearest  approach  to 
the  subject  that  I  find  in  a  book  is  this,  by  Mr.  De  Vinne: 
“  Do  not  capitalize  O’Clock  in  any  lower-case  text  that 
seems  to  call  for  some  form  of  modified  display;  always 
make  it  o’clock.”  Fortunately,  the  term  is  very  little  used 
in  headings,  and  the  question  of  its  form  has  very  little 
importance. 

Period  and  Apostrophe. 

A.  D.  S.,  Chicago,  writes:  “  Please  state  whether  it  is 
good  style  to  avoid  the  unsightly  union  of  period  and  apos¬ 
trophe  in  such  cases  as  ‘  Starr  Bros’  reputation,’  ‘  Starr 
&  Co’s  trade-mark.’  Please  give  your  opinion  also  on  the 
following:  ‘  Get  it  at  your  druggist’s,’  ‘At  all  druggists  ’ 
or  direct  by  mail,’  ‘At  all  druggists.’  ” 

Answer. — - 1  consider  omission  of  the  period  in  the  first 
cases  or  of  the  apostrophe  in  the  others  an  absolute  error, 
just  as  bad  as  drugist  would  be.  Moreover,  I  can’t  find  any¬ 
thing  like  reason  in  such  positive  expression  as  to  unsightly 
union.  To  me  the  union  of  the  two  marks  is  not  unsightly 
in  Bros.’  and  Co.’s.  It  is  rather  beautiful,  because  of  its 
fulness  of  expression.  The  period  tells  beyond  doubt  that 
the  form  is  an  abbreviation,  and  the  apostrophe  is  equally 
unequivocal  as  a  sign  of  the  possessive.  By  writing  both 
marks  we  anticipate  possible  doubt  arising  from  lack  of 
perspicacity  by  giving  the  expression  with  indubitable  per¬ 
spicuity.  Such  a  slight  deviation  from  the  demand  of 
hypercritical  estheticism  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  clear  fulness  of  expression.  It  is  not  good  style  to 
avoid  the  union,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Theodore  L. 
De  Vinne  recommends  it. 


AN  UNLEARNED  MAN  IN  A  LEARNED  PROFESSION. 

“  When  a  compositor  was  summoned  at  Greenwich  for 
failing  to  send  his  child  to  school,  Mr.  Symmons,  the  mag¬ 
istrate,  remarked  that  he  was  a  member  of  a  learned 
profession  and  ought  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
education.”  —  Printers'  Register. 

This  magistrate  evidently  knows  more  about  our  occu¬ 
pation  than  many  of  those  who  earn  a  livelihood  by  it. 
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i  these  subjects,  to  O.  F.  Byxbee,  4727  Maiden  street,  Chicago, 
lade  by  letter  or  postal  card. 


Ad. -setting  Contest  No.  36. 

When  copy  for  this  department  of  The  Inland  Printer 
was  being  prepared  Ad.-setting  Contest  No.  36  was  draw¬ 
ing  to  a  close,  and  the  indications  were  that  it  would  be  one 
of  the  most  successful  in  point  of  numbers  yet  conducted. 
As  soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of  the  contest  the  ads. 
submitted  will  be  numbered  and  made  up  into  sets,  and 


screens,  mineral  waters,  summer  suits,  light-weight  under¬ 
wear,  etc.  The  two  pages  were  sold  for  each  issue  in  the 
month  of  August. 

Six-column  First-page  Arrangement. 

Two  six-column  first  pages  are  shown  herewith.  That 
of  the  Lodi  (Cal.)  Sentinel  is  well  balanced  and  affords  an 


THE  LODI  SENTINEL 


FINISH  Hliilh'SRKi  W  OWNERS OETTIND  JUICE  ‘Z^aAODIJAPSSEND 

SCHOOL  ON  |w~:  UNlHEADYipPERAllON  —^iT-  flffi  SIS  TO . 


Sill  Sl.liPHI  HIM  (illlWIRM 
AUTO  TRAVEL  LINE  OF  100  fss  CS 
THRU  IODi  TAX  HOOT  ksS£I§  a 


The  Portland  Herald 


Two  six-column  first-page  arrangements. 


one  of  these  sets  mailed  to  each  contestant.  If  any  con¬ 
testant  fails  to  receive  his  set  by  October  10  he  should 
write  at  once  and  a  duplicate  set  will  be  sent. 

Another  Special  Feature  that  Increased  Advertising. 

Harvey  C.  Kendall,  manager  of  the  Fremont  (Neb.) 
Herald,  successfully  worked  another  plan  for  increasing 
advertising  patronage  during  the  summer  months.  He 
used  a  double  page  in  the  center  of  the  paper,  heading  it 
“  How  to  Keep  Cool  During  the  Hot  Days  of  August,”  and 
sold  the  space  in  various  sizes  to  eighteen  advertisers. 
Among  the  articles  advertised  were  electric  fans,  gas 
stoves,  refrigerators,  porch  and  lawn  swings,  window 


opportunity  to  feature  several  news  articles.  The  two 
large  heads,  side  by  side  in  the  lower  part  of  the  page,  is 
the  only  feature  which  might  be  criticized.  If  these  had 
been  smaller  it  would  not  have  been  so  bad,  or  another 
double-column  head  might  have  been  used  to  advantage. 
The  other  first  page,  that  of  the  Portland  (Tex.)  Herald, 
which  is  one  of  the  MacGugin  Syndicate  papers,  is  bright, 
clean-cut  and  attractive.  A  double-column  box  head, 
“  Social  and  Personal,”  near  the  bottom  of  the  page  would 
have  been  better.  A  six-column  page  is  more  difficult  to 
balance  than  a  seven-column  page,  as  the  placing  of  dis¬ 
play  heads  in  alternate  columns  does  not  work  out  right, 
and  the  best  way  to  overcome  this  difficulty  is  to  run  a 
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double-column  head  in  the  middle  of  the  page,  or  utilize 
the  tops  of  these  two  columns  for  a  cartoon  or  other  illus- 


Lansing  Daily  Republican. 


number 
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First  page  of  the  Lansing  Daily  Republican  of  July  30,  1872. 

tration.  Sometimes  a  double-column  head  is  placed  in 
either  the  first  two  or  last  two  columns,  but  this  throws 
the  page  out  of  balance  and  consequently  is  not  advisable. 


Notice  to  Grape 

Growers 

This  is  to  advise  all  persons  shipping  grapes 
with  the  J.  A.  Anderson  Co.  that  the  one- 
third  of  a  cent  per  crate 

Standardization 

Charge 

on  all  crates  shipped  will  be  paid  by  the  J. 
A.  Anderson  Co.  themselves  and 

Not  Charged  to  the 
Grower’s  Account 


No.  1. —  Showing  how  a  small  piece  of  copy  was  well  handled. 

Lansing  Republican  of  Forty-one  Years  Ago. 
Lansing,  Michigan,  had  a  week  of  “  Home  Coming  ”  in 
September,  and  the  State  Journal  printed  a  reproduction 
of  the  Lansing  Republican  of  July  30,  1872,  the  first  daily 


paper  ever  published  in  that  city.  The  first  page  is  shown 
herewith;  on  the  second  page  was  the  National  Republican 
ticket,  headed  by  Ulysses  S.  Grant  for  president.  The 
State  Journal  is  the  successor  of  the  Republican,  the  latter 
having  been  merged  with  the  Journal  about  two  years  ago. 

Criticism  of  Ad.  Display. 

Ads.  sent  for  criticism  come  in  more  rapidly  than  it  is 
possible  to  find  space  to  reproduce  them  and  publish  com¬ 
ments  in  sufficient  detail  to  be  of  real  value  to  the  composi- 


~M.cGrattan-Tvlilh.aps  Co. 
Corset  Department 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  to  you 
that  Miss  Galvan  has  arrived  and  will 
be  pleased  to  give  you  a  personal  fitting 


tors  who  send  them  and  to  readers  of  The  Inland  Printer 
in  general.  Nearly  all  the  ads.  shown  this  month  were 
received  during  July  and  August.  It  is  pleasing  to  note 
that  all  ads.  are  now  sent  folded  instead  of  rolled,  as  this 
makes  examination  and  comparison  possible.  W.  W.  Dick¬ 
erson,  of  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News,  sends  a  good  full- 
page  ad.  “  Fall  and  Winter  Suitings  ”  should  have  been 
brought  out  more  prominently,  either  all  caps,  or  at  least 
capitalizing  the  words.  This  was  all  the  more  important, 
as  the  ad.  appeared  in  July,  and  it  was  necessary  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  its  being  in  advance  of  the 
season.  From  among  four  neat  ads.  sent  by  Theodore  T. 
Moore,  of  the  Lodi  (Cal.)  Sentinel,  one  is  selected  for 
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reproduction  (No.  1)  as  it  shows  how  a  small  piece  of  copy 
was  well  handled.  Many  compositors  would  have  displayed 
the  caption  and  set  the  rest  all  in  the  same  size  type,  but 
Mr.  Moore  has  brought  out  nicely  the  phrase  which  will 
appeal  to  the  grape-grower,  “  Standardization  charge  not 
charged  to  the  grower’s  account.”  It  will  also  be  noticed 
that  white  space  is  used  judiciously,  and  the  ad.  is  well 
balanced.  It  is  a  great  temptation  to  reproduce  several  of 
the  ads.  sent  each  month  by  Oscar  T.  Vinson  and  Douglas 
C.  Walker,  of  the  Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Times,  as  there  are 
always  some  exceptionally  good  arrangements.  No.  2  is 
one  of  Mr.  Vinson’s  ads.  and  shows  good  taste  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  type  and  border  to  harmonize  with  the  illustration, 
the  trade-mark  and  the  character  of  the  copy.  No.  3  is  a 
full-page  ad.  of  Mr.  Walker’s.  This  is  reproduced  because 


trotyped  signature,  both  in  the  width  of  body,  and  the  size 
and  character  of  display  and  border.  Nos.  6  and  7  are 
examples  of  Mr.  Grabmeyer’s  strongly  displayed  small  ads., 
the  first  being  a  double-column  ad.  and  the  latter  single 
column.  Two  nicely  arranged  and  neatly  displayed  full- 
page  ads.  come  from  J.  T.  Pinkston,  Post,  Texas.  C.  A. 
Merrill,  of  the  Franklin  Journal,  Farmington,  Maine,  sends 
a  number  of  good  ads.,  among  them  No.  8.  In  this  ad.  the 
free-trial  offer  is  brought  out  nicely  in  a  separate  panel, 
and  “  Try  This  Range  at  Our  Risk  ”  is  emphasized  so 
strongly  that  it  can  not  be  overlooked.  Another  large 
package  of  ads.  comes  from  Alfred  Steinman,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Modesto  (Cal.)  Herald.  These  ads.  were 
all  planned  and  written  by  Mr.  Steinman  and  set  by  E.  F. 
Hammell.  In  several  Mr.  Steinman  has  written  too  much 


it  is  not  quite  up  to  his  usual  standard  and  in  order  to 
point  out  where  it  could  be  improved.  There  was  no  good 
reason  for  crowding  the  two  date-lines  so  close  together, 
and  the  body  of  the  ad.  would  have  been  improved  if  the 
gothic  italic  had  been  used  for  a  portion  of  the  display. 
Most  of  the  large  figures  are  meaningless,  because  the  arti¬ 
cles  to  be  sold  at  these  prices  are  not  displayed.  The  Lake 
City  (Minn.)  Graphic-Republican  sends  a  six-column  ad., 
made  up  of  panels  of  various  sizes,  which  is  nicely 
arranged,  the  only  criticism  being  that  the  principal  head¬ 
ings  in  the  panels  were  not  quite  prominent  enough.  Repro¬ 
duction  No.  4  is  one  of  three  ads.  set  from  practically  the 
same  copy.  It  is  unfortunate  that  all  three  can  not  be 
shown  as  all  were  good;  but  this  one,  which  appeared  in 
the  Coffeyville  (Kan.)  Sun,  has  a  shade  the  best  of  the 
others  on  the  neatness  of  its  display.  The  variation  in  the 
size  of  the  panels,  and  particularly  in  the  rules  surround¬ 
ing  them,  adds  much  to  its  attractiveness.  I.  A.  Grab- 
meyer,  of  the  Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times,  whose  work  has 
received  favorable  comment  in  the  past,  sends  two  pack¬ 
ages  of  ads.  containing  over  a  hundred  specimens  of  his 
work.  No.  5  shows  a  four-column  ad.  built  to  fit  the  elec- 


matter,  and  Mr.  Hammell  has  set  it  with  too  little  contrast, 
but  the  others  are  very  creditable.  Among  the  best  ads. 
are  those  of  Plato,  and  two  of  the  smaller  ones  are  repro¬ 
duced  (Nos.  9,  10).  Mr.  Steinman  has  been  complimented 
in  this  department  many  times  on  his  striking  ad.  composi¬ 
tion,  and  these  are  set  more  in  line  with  his  former  style. 

Newspaper  Criticisms. 

The  following  papers  were  received,  together  with 
requests  for  criticism,  and  brief  suggestions  are  made  for 
their  improvement : 

Harvard  (Ill.)  Herald.— An  exceptionally  neat  paper  in  every  par¬ 
ticular —  no  criticisms  are  necessary. 

Washington  Standard,  Olympia,  Washington. — An  exceptionally  well- 
printed  paper,  filled  with  news,  and  with  ads.  nicely  displayed. 

Beeville  (Tex.)  Bee. —  Exceptionally  good  ads.  and  presswork.  The 
panel  in  the  center  of  the  first  page  is  good ;  smaller  heads  at  the  tops 
of  the  second  and  fifth  columns  would  be  better. 

Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Times.— A  paper  with  a  strong  first  page  but 
very  little  reading  matter  elsewhere.  There  are  twelve  seven-column 
pages,  a  total  of  eighty-four  columns,  sixty-nine  of  which  are  advertis¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  an  increase  in  advertising  rates  would  adjust  matters  so 
that  subscribers  would  get  more  for  their  money  and  revenues  would 
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heading  and  the  reading  matter.  The  make-up  of  the  second  page  was 
very  nice  for  the  advertisers,  but  not  very  good  from  an  artistic  typo¬ 
graphical  point  of  view  —  the  better  plan  would  have  been  to  run  the 
reading  matter  at  the  left  and  the  advertising  at  the  right.  Taken  as 
a  whole  the  Herald  is  a  very  nicely  printed  and  attractive  paper. 

Rate  Card  for  a  Daily  with  1,500  Circulation. 

Jesse  G.  Curd,  publisher  of  the  Choctaw  Herald,  Hugo, 
Oklahoma,  writes:  “We  have  a  daily  with  an  average 
circulation  of  1,500,  hut  we  do  not  have  an  adequate  nor 
correct  rate-card  —  in  fact,  no  card  at  all.  Can  you  send 
us  one  that  would  apply  to  our  case  or  let  us  know  where 


The  Herald 


Range  at  $35 


Try  This  Range  at  Our  Risk 

GUSHEE  FURNITURE  CO. 

FARMINGTON 


No.  8. —  By  C.  A.  Merrill,  Franklin  Journal,  Farmington,  Maine. 

we  could  obtain  one?  ”  Mr.  Curd  does  not  state  the  size  of 
his  paper,  but  the  card  below  is  accurately  graded  and  is 
designed  for  a  six-column  page : 


SO  inches  and  less  than  1 00  inches . $0.20 

100  inches  and  less  than  250  inches . 16 

250  inches  and  less  than  500  inches . 13 

500  inches  and  less  than  1,000  inches . 10 

1,000  inches  and  over . 08J 


RELATIONS  OF  THE  PRESS  TO  THE  RAILWAYS. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  “The  Relations  of  the  Press 
to  the  Railways  and  the  Value  of  Their  Cooperation  in 
Community  Development,”  before  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Association,  W.  W.  Finley,  president 
of  the  Southern  Railway,  said  in  part: 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  by  your  president  is  one  on 
which  I  am  very  glad  to  speak,  for  I  am  convinced  that  the 
press  and  the  railways,  working  in  harmony  and  coopera¬ 


tion,  can  be  among  the  most  effective  factors  in  community 
development. 

There  is  a  natural  basis  for  cooperation  between  the 
press  and  the  railways.  Their  interests  in  community 
development  are  substantially  identical.  Both  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  attracting  additional  population  to  the  community 
and  in  a  higher  average  level  of  general  prosperity,  for 


increased  population  and  greater  prosperity  bring  to  the 
newspapers  increased  circulation  and  additional  adver¬ 
tising  patronage  and  to  the  railways  an  increased  volume 
of  traffic.  The  interests  of  a  newspaper  in  the  community 
in  which  it  is  published  and  of  a  railway  in  all  of  the  com¬ 
munities  along  its  lines  are  more  vital  than  those  of  some 


Indian  Suits 

Boys  and  Girls 


$1.25  to  $2.00 
—  PLATO’S 

•  Established  1879  W 


Nos.  9  and  10. —  Two  small  ads.  from  the  Herald,  Modesto,  California. 

other  business  enterprises.  A  factory  may  have  its  prin¬ 
cipal  markets  in  other  localities.  The  interests  of  the 
newspaper  and  of  the  railway  are,  on  the  contrary,  in¬ 
tensely  local.  Every  member  of  the  community  is  a  pros¬ 
pective  subscriber  or  advertiser  for  the  newspaper  and  a 
prospective  traveler  or  shipper  on  the  railway.  It  is  logi¬ 
cal,  therefore,  from  the  strictly  business  viewpoint,  that 
the  press  and  the  railways,  each  in  their  special  field, 
should  work  for  community  development  and  that  there 
should  at  all  times  be  the  closest  cooperation  between  them. 
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Convention  of  the  International  Association 
of  Electrotypers. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
convention  of  the  United  Typothetse  of  America  being  held 
at  New  Orleans,  the  International  Association  of  Electro¬ 
typers  will  hold  its  annual  convention  at  the  Grunewald 
Hotel,  in  the  same  city  and  on  the  same  dates  — ■  October 
21  to  23.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to  hold  sessions 
so  that  electrotypers  who  are  also  printers  can  attend  the 
meetings  of  both  bodies. 

This  convention  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  electro¬ 
typing  industry  in  this  country.  Through  the  efforts  of 
the  organization,  the  wheels  of  which  were  set  in  motion  a 
year  ago  at  Chicago,  the  past  year  has  been  a  history¬ 
making  one  for  the  business.  A  foundation  has  been  made 
upon  which  a  most  beneficial  organization  can  be  built. 
But  in  order  to  perfect  an  organization  in  which  all  will  be 
able  to  take  pride,  the  united  efforts  of  every  electrotyper 
in  the  country  will  be  required.  Every  electrotyper  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  work  of  improving  conditions  in  the  trade 
owes  it  to  himself  and  to  his  fellow  tradesmen  to  make  an 
effort  to  attend  this  convention. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  in  many  cities  to  unite 
with  the  members  of  the  local  Typothetse  and  make  the  trip 
to  New  Orleans  together  in  special  trains.  Secretary 
Paul  J.  Wilhelm,  64  South  Division  street,  Buffalo,  New 
York,  will  gladly  send  complete  information  to  any  one 
requesting  it. 

The  New  Orleans  Convention  and  Cost  Congress. 

What  promises  to  be  the  largest  and  most  important 
gathering  of  master  printers  in  the  history  of  the  industry 
will  be  in  session  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  from  the 
21st  to  the  23d  of  October,  the  occasion  being  the  twenty- 
seventh  annual  convention  of  the  United  Typothetse  of 
America,  and  also  the  Fifth  International  Cost  Congress. 
Being  the  first  convention  under  the  name  United  Typoth¬ 
etse  and  Franklin  Clubs  of  America,  adopted  upon  the 
amalgamation  of  the  two  national  organizations,  should 
give  additional  interest  and  importance,  and  also  help  in 
swelling  the  attendance. 

To  enumerate  the  reasons  why  printers  should  attend 
this  annual  convention  is  an  impossibility.  For  the  pro¬ 
gram  —  its  speakers  and  their  topics  —  alone  offer  such  a 
practical  and  applicable  treatment  of  matters  which  the 
printer  daily  has  to  deal  with  single-handed,  that  he  can 
ill  afford  to  miss  hearing  the  master  minds  of  the  craft. 
There  will  be  ideas  exemplified,  teaching  discrimination 
between  profitable  and  unprofitable  dealings;  talks  and 
discussions  that  will  clearly  relieve  the  mind  of  prob¬ 
lems  that  constantly  bother  the  printer  in  his  individual 
business. 

The  printers  failing  to  attend  this  convention  and  cost 
congress  will  miss  more  than  they  realize,  for  it  will  be  a 
gathering  of  the  greatest  minds  in  the  craft,  unselfishly 
voicing  their  experiences  for  the  benefit  of  their  brother 
printers. 

The  New  Orleans  printers  have  appointed  committees 
to  arrange  for  the  comfort,  pleasure  and  convenience  of 
those  who  come,  and  the  stay  in  the  southern  metropolis 
will  be  more  than  pleasant.  The  many  points  of  interest  in 


and  around  New  Orleans  afford  exceptional  opportunity 
for  sightseeing.  The  historic  St.  Charles  Hotel  will  serve 
as  headquarters,  and  this  and  other  hotels  offer  ample 
accommodations  for  a  big  crowd. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  October  20,  the  day  pre¬ 
ceding  the  opening  of  the  convention,  there  will  be  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  also  a  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Secretaries,  and  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  a  smoker  will  be  held. 

The  program  which  has  been  prepared  and  which  is 
subject  to  a  few  minor  changes  follows : 

Tuesday  morning,  9:30  o’clock:  Opening  of  the  con¬ 
vention:  Invocation  by  His  Grace  James  H.  Blenk,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  New  Orleans;  Greetings  from  the  City  of  New 
Orleans,  Hon.  Martin  Behrman,  mayor  of  New  Orleans; 
Address  of  Welcome  on  behalf  of  the  New  Orleans  print¬ 
ers,  Hon.  John  Dymond;  Response,  A.  M.  Glossbrenner, 
president  United  Typothetse  of  America;  Appointment  of 
committees ;  Presentation  of  banner. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  2:00  o’clock:  Reports  of  officers; 
“  Organization  and  Cooperation,”  C.  D.  Traphagen;  “  Pub¬ 
licity,”  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis;  “  Process  Plates,”  Gus  Zeese; 
Committee  reports.  Four  o’clock:  Meeting  of  open-shop 
division. 

Wednesday  morning,  9:30  o’clock  —  Business  adminis¬ 
tration  day,  Fifth  International  Cost  Congress :  Report  of 
the  chairman  of  the  cost  commission;  a  demonstration  of 
cost  and  accounting  systems,  to  be  followed  by  general 
discussion;  “  Salesmanship,”  Ben  F.  Corday;  “  Scientific 
Management,”  Henry  P.  Kendall;  “  Service,”  Earl  R. 
Britt. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  2:00  o’clock:  “Advantages  of 
Membership  in  the  United  Typothetse  of  America,”  B.  F. 
Scribner;  “  Efficiency  of  the  Printer  in  the  Shop,”  M.  L. 
Bath;  “Efficiency  of  the  Printer  in  the  Office,”  O.  H. 
Pollard;  “Trade  Schools,”  Isaac  H.  Blanchard;  Resolu¬ 
tions  presented  by  the  cost  commission. 

Thursday  morning,  9:30  o’clock:  Executive  session; 
Report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee.  “  The  Printer,”  J. 
Clyde  Oswald;  invitations  from  cities  for  next  convention; 
election  of  officers. 


Grandson  of  Henry  O.  Shepard,  founder  of  The  Henry  O.  Shepard 
Company  and  The  Inland  Printer. 
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R.  LEE  SHARPE— “THE  HAPPY  PRINTER.” 

Some  months  ago  the  newspapers  described  how  a  cer¬ 
tain  jurist  slipped  away  from  business  cares  and  society 
and  betook  himself  to  making  a  living  incognito  as  a  farm 
hand.  It  was  assumed  that  the  judge  was  crazy,  but  in 
point  of  fact  he  was  no  more  crazy  than  Coriolanus  going 
back  from  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  a  military  conqueror  to 
the  simple  and  healthful  work  of  growing  cabbages.  Nature 
is  a  great  healer  and  restorer  and  outdoors  is  wooed  most 
successfully  in  old  clothes  and  barefooted.  Such  at  least  is 
the  philosophy  of  R.  Lee  Sharpe,  printer,  of  Carrollton, 
Georgia,  who  neither  gives  up  everything  like  the  judge 
nor  devotes  his  energies  to  cabbages.  Sharpe  turns  his 
attention  to  cultivating  the  roses  in  the  happy  faces  of  the 


April,  pronounced  it  a  great  success,  but  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Harry  Cochrane,  the  producer  of  this  show, 
which  will  be  held  again  in  1914,  at  the  New  Grand  Central 
Palace,  April  18  to  25,  that  the  1914  exposition  will  be 
wider  in  scope,  and  more  of  an  actual  graphic  arts  exhibit 
than  was  the  1913  show. 

The  new  features  of  special  interest  will  be :  Competi¬ 
tive  exhibits  of  printing,  lithographing,  advertising,  and 
all  other  allied  branches  of  the  graphic  arts.  This  feature 
has  been  determined  upon  not  only  as  a  logical  supplement 
to  the  exhibits  of  machinery  and  materials,  but  as  the 
strongest  possible  factor  in  stimulating  nation-wide  inter¬ 
est  in  this  event.  This  graphic-arts  exhibit  will  include 
photography,  design,  illustration,  engraving,  and  all  classes 


A  PRINTER’S  PLEASURES. 

R.  Lee  Sharpe,  of  Carrollton,  Georgia,  with  his  “  Camp  Smiles  ”  crowd  testing  the  water  to  see 
if  it  is  too  soon  to  go  camping. 


young  people  whom  he  has  organized  into  yearly  camping 
parties  to  “  Camp  Smiles,”  a  retreat  in  the  woods  where 
everybody  has  a  good  time. 

Two  weeks  in  the  woods,  wearing  old  clothes  and  going 
barefooted.  What  a  relief.  The  uniform  for  “  Camp 
Smiles  ”  is  obligatory,  but  easy  to  procure.  R.  Lee  Sharpe 
sustains  the  atmosphere  of  sunshine  by  as  many  devices  as 
his  fertile  imagination  can  conjure  up.  He  is  a  successful 
printer  and  a  sprightly  advertiser,  making  his  business  a 
pleasure  and  making  pleasure  his  business.  May  his  smiles 
increase.  The  several  illustrations  of  the  “  Camp  Smiles 
Crowd,”  shown  in  the  pages  following,  will  we  are  sure 
inspire  other  printers  wherever  suitably  located  to  emulate 
Mr.  Sharpe’s  “  rose  growing.” 

NEW  FEATURES  OF  1914  PRINTING  EXPOSITION. 

Those  who  witnessed  the  National  Printing  and  Adver¬ 
tising  Exposition  at  the  New  Grand  Central  Palace  in 


of  printing  and  lithography.  A  large  section  of  the  exhibit 
space  of  the  New  Grand  Central  Palace  will  be  reserved 
for  these  exhibits,  and  only  a  nominal  charge  will  be  made 
for  the  space  and  equipment  required. 

These  competitive  exhibits  will  be  grouped  under  the 
following  headings:  Photography,  design,  illustration, 
colorwork,  book-printing,  catalogue-making,  binding,  litho¬ 
graphing,  maps,  steel-plate  and  photogravure  work,  adver¬ 
tising  composition,  and  advertising  novelty  exhibits.  These 
exhibits  by  the  way,  will  consist  of  walled-in  booths,  6  by  6 
feet,  which  will  be  allotted  at  the  rate  of  $70  each.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  lighting  of  the  building  there  will  be  a  special 
drop  light  over  each  booth.  Exhibits  may  be  either  as 
framed  displays  or  attached  directly  to  the  backgrounds  or 
side  walls.  Uniform  signs,  giving  the  name  and  address  of 
each  exhibitor,  and  the  class  of  work,  will  also  be  provided 
by  the  management  at  its  own  expense. 

A  competent  jury,  including  a  representation  of  the 
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editors  of  the  printing-trade  press  and  of  well-known 
authorities,  will  make  the  awards.  This  committee  is  as 
follows:  Frank  A.  Parsons,  president  New  York  School 
of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts;  Gerald  B.  Wadsworth,  presi¬ 
dent  Eastern  Division  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
America;  J.  Clyde  Oswald,  The  American  Printer;  H.  L. 
Johnson,  Graphic  Arts;  William  B.  Prescott,  The  Inland 
Printer;  Warren  B.  Hait,  The  Master  Printer;  C.  F. 
Whitmarsh,  Printing  Art;  Charles  G.  McCoy,  Printing 
Trade  News;  Charles  Paulus,  secretary  Typothetae  of 
New  York  and  Printers’  Board  of  Trade. 

The  paper  section  of  this  exhibit  is  another  feature  that 
is  being  developed,  and  an  advisory  committee  has  been 
chosen  which  comprises  some  of  the  most  representative 


A  COST  SYSTEM  IN  A  COUNTRY  OFFICE.* 


g|HE  gentleman  who  has  preceded  me  on  this 
program  has  covered  the  subject  so  well 
there  is  little  left  for  me  except  to  give 
some  of  my  observations  as  a  cost  crank, 
which  I  have  been  for  the  past  five  years. 
I  have  a  cost  system  in  my  office  and  it  is 
eminently  superior  to  the  hit-or-miss- 
guesstimating  policy  we  had  been  follow¬ 
ing  to  our  detriment  for  so  long.  It  tells  me  this  for  one 
thing:  On  every  job  that  leaves  my  office  I  know  how  much 
money  I  have  —  lost.  For  I  disagree  with  ninety-five  per 


A  PRINTER’S  PLEASURES. 

Some  of  the  Wood  Nymphs  that  belong  to  R.  Lee  Sharpe’s  “  Camp  Smiles  ”  crowd.  Mr.  Sharpe  has  three  children 
and  the  young  lady  on  the  left  is  his  oldest  daughter.  Mr.  Sharpe  modestly  holds 
the  center  of  the  stage  —  at  the  back. 


men  in  the  paper  trade.  This  committee  consists  of  Charles 
Drury  Jacobs  (chairman),  C.  W.  Dearden,  advertising 
manager  Strathmore  Paper  Company;  J.  Albert  Briggs, 
The  Paper  House  of  New  England;  D.  E.  Paris,  Hampshire 
Paper  Company;  Fritz  Lindenmeyr,  Henry  Lindenmeyr  & 
Sons;  Maxwell  Howard,  Aetna  Paper  Company;  George  E. 
Greene,  secretary,  Niagara  Paper  Company;  C.  A.  Hub¬ 
bard,  Bryant  Paper  Company;  T.  N.  Fairbanks,  vice- 
president,  Japan  Paper  Company;  H.  C.  Nebling,  Louis 
De  Jonge  &  Co.;  John  Andrew,  Stone  &  Andrew;  P.  W. 
Gridley,  Crocker  &  McElwain;  S.  Robert  Hart,  United 
States  Envelope  Company. 


IS  IT  POSSIBLE? 

The  jail  towel  appears  to  be  even  more  rigid  than  the 
composing-room  towel.  According  to  the  Waterloo  (Iowa) 
Courier,  the  turnkey  of  the  county  jail  in  Peoria  was 
“  knocked  in  the  head  with  a  roller  towel.” 


cent  of  the  printers  on  the  meaning  of  making  money. 
No  printer  is  making  money  until  he  is  like  the  banker  — 
includes  depreciation,  interest  on  investment,  all  the  main¬ 
tenance  items,  including  a  nice,  fat,  short-hour  salary  for 
the  boss,  before  declaring  the  dividend. 

It  is  my  opinion,  after  going  over  the  cost-system  investi¬ 
gations,  that  an  hour’s  composition  under  normal  condi¬ 
tions,  all  elements  considered,  is  the  same  in  the  one-man 
shop  in  the  country  as  in  the  big  shop  in  the  city.  There 
are  advantages  in  the  one  which  are  offset  by  disadvan¬ 
tages  in  the  other.  If  I  should  hazard  an  opinion,  I  would 
say  the  city  man  can  produce  more  cheaply  than  the  man 
in  the  country.  W.  J.  Hartman,  president  of  the  National 
Ben  Franklin  Club,  in  a  recent  letter,  gives  these  hour- 
costs  of  the  Chicago  shops  using  the  Ben  Franklin  cost 
system:  Hand  composition,  $1.30;  platen  presses,  75  cents; 

*  An  address  delivered  before  the  Missouri  Press  Association  at 
Pertle  Springs.  Missouri,  by  C.  L.  Hobart,  of  the  Holden  Progress. 
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pony  cylinders,  $1.30;  cylinders,  $1.60.  He  also  gives  the 
following  percentages  of  non-productive  time:  Hand  com¬ 
position,  45;  platens,  50;  cylinders,  45.  If  you  doubt 
these  figures  do  a  little  investigating  yourself.  If  you  do 
not  want  to  take  the  advice  of  my  predecessor  and  install 
the  Standard  system,  try  this :  Make  a  schedule  of  all  the 
year’s  expenses,  plus  interest  on  investment,  twelve  per 
cent  depreciation,  and  the  proper  salary  for  yourself;  this 
will  give  the  cost  of  every  hour  the  shop  is  in  operation  — 
in  other  words,  the  cost  of  the  hours  you  buy.  Furnish 
each  employee  —  that  is,  every  producing  worker,  with  a 
time-sheet  of  two  columns;  in  one  make  a  record  of  all  the 
time  for  composition,  lock-up,  make-ready  and  press-run¬ 
ning;  these  are  the  hours  which  are  sold.  In  the  other 


unprofitable  work.  The  really  successful  dairyman  has  a 
sort  of  cost  system ;  he  keeps  a  record  of  his  cows  as  to 
feed  and  flow,  and  when  a  cow  is  found  to  be  a  “  boarder  ” 
she  is  sold  to  the  butcher.  When  the  printer  is  told  by  his 
cost  system  that  a  line  of  work  is  unprofitable,  he  either 
raises  the  price  or  lets  it  go  to  his  neighbor  who  is  too  wise 
to  learn.  I  referred  to  the  dairyman’s  cost  system.  There 
are  others.  I  was  surprised  to  learn  not  long  ago  that  the 
millers  are  talking  cost.  Even  they  have  among  their  num¬ 
ber  fellows  who  say  the  cost  of  a  barrel  of  flour  is  the 
wheat,  the  labor,  and  a  guess  at  the  rest  of  the  expense. 
Now  the  millers  are  trying  to  perfect  a  system  which  will 
scientifically  distribute  the  overhead.  One  of  them  went  to 
the  president  of  the  Kansas  City  Typothetse  just  a  few 


A  PRINTER’S  PLEASURES. 

R.  Lee  Sharpe  and  his  party  scouting  in  the  woods,  “  finding  gold  in  the  sunbeams  and  building  health.”  Mr.  Sharpe 
has  retired  to  the  background  and  is  sitting  down,  bareheaded  and  barefooted. 


column,  record  the  time  for  distribution,  etc. —  all  the  items 
of  non-productive  time,  or  as  it  is  called,  non-chargeable 
time,  because  it  can  not  be  charged  directly  to  the  job.  At 
the  end  of  a  certain  period,  say  three  months,  you  will  find 
that  whereas  you  have  been  buying  nine  hours  you  have 
been  able  to  sell  little  more  than  half  that  many.  I  meet  a 
universal  objection  to  this:  The  employees  will  not  keep 
the  records,  or  they  will  manipulate  them,  such  as  noting 
distribution  to  conceal  “  soldiering.”  There  is  but  one 
answer  to  this :  The  cost  system  is  the  most  vital  thing  in 
the  printing  business  .to-day,  involving  its  very  life,  and  the 
employee  who  won’t  give  his  conscientious  assistance  to  the 
operation  of  the  system  is  disloyal.  Nay,  more,  he  is  dis¬ 
honest,  for  the  printer  who  refuses  to  keep  a  cost-system 
blank  would  refuse  to  take  an  0.  K.’d  form  off  the  press  to 
replace  a  battered  letter,  and  the  one  who  would  falsify 
such  a  record  would  as  quickly  steal  from  the  till.  A  man 
with  a  cost  system  knows  where  he  is  at.  He  knows  his 


days  ago  for  assistance  in  the  way  of  basic  principles. 
I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  our  system  is  so  well 
founded  that  our  flourmaking  friend,  although  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  line  of  manufacture,  got  some  valuable  assistance.  The 
millers  are  having  the  same  experience  we  had  —  a  cost 
system  showed  them  a  barrel  of  flour  cost  much  more  than 
they  had  “  guessed.” 

Nothing  can  be  done  toward  installing  cost  systems  in 
country  offices  until  two  words  are  eradicated:  “  ’Tain’t  ” 
and  “  can’t.”  Until  a  printer  quits  saying,  “  ’Tain’t  the 
way  I’ve  always  done  it,”  and  “  can’t  be  done  in  my  place,” 
he  will  remain  in  the  rut.  The  country  newspaper  business 
must  be  put  on  a  scientific  basis  —  which  is  nothing  more 
than  plain  common  sense  —  or  it  will  go.  Ignorance,  ineffi¬ 
ciency  and  dishonesty  are  being  gradually  eliminated  from 
our  industrial  life,  and  printing  can  be  no  exception.  Until 
printing  prices  become  more  uniform,  we  will  suffer.  Did 
you  ever  consider  the  inequalities  of  our  business?  In  the 
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average  town  in  Missouri  the  cost  of  building  a  house  is 
practically  the  same,  but  the  cost  of  printing  may  vary  one 
hundred  per  cent,  and  advertising  sometimes  four  hundred. 
I  know  of  a  paper  of  one  thousand  circulation  which  gets 
15  cents  an  inch,  while  a  short  distance  away  is  a  better 
paper  with  three  thousand  five  hundred  circulation,  at  12 
cents  an  inch.  Both  of  them  have  money  —  that  is,  they 
find  it  in  the  bank  at  the  end  of  the  month.  The  15-cents- 
an-inch  man  may  be  making  money  —  real  money,  I  mean — - 
but  the  other  I  know  is  not,  at  least  not  out  of  his  paper. 

The  cost  question  can  not  be  discussed  without  touching 
the  moral  side.  An  article  costs  so  much,  and  the  econo¬ 
mists  tell  us  so  much  in  labor  of  varying  values.  The  man 
who  sells  the  article  for  more  than  it  cost  (plus  an  honor- 


will  make  it  easier  for  his  less  fortunate  brother.  But  that 
is  a  moral  proposition,  being  “  my  brother’s  keeper.”  Here 
is  another  angle.  Ever  since  Sam  Jordan  was  hired  as 
“  county  man  ”  of  Pettis  County,  we  have  encountered  this 
many  times :  Many  farmers  have  been  quoted  to  this  effect : 
“  Can’t  no  dude  from  the  agricultural  college  tell  me  nothin’ 
’bout  farmin’;  farmed  before  he  was  born  and  know  all 
about  it.”  Such  farmers  I  have  since  learned  from  my 
exchanges  are  narrow-minded,  non-progressive  and  all- 
around  bad  citizens.  But  I  have  heard  this  many  times: 
“No  highbrow  from  Kansas  City  or  the  county-seat  can 
tell  me  anything  about  printing  or  running  my  shop,  for  I 
know  all  about  it.”  Those  farmers  were  bad  citizens,  but 
the  printers  —  well,  you  say  it.  Here  is  another:  One  of 


able  profit)  robs  his  customer.  The  man  who  sells  it  for 
less,  robs  himself.  But  his  thievery  does  not  stop  there; 
he  robs  society  the  amount  of  his  decreased  efficiency  (for 
every  loss  must  be  met) ,  and  his  neighbor  who  may  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  accept  that  price,  because  such  a  standard  was  set 
in  the  market.  If  $2  is  correct  for  five  hundred  statements, 
$2.50  is  robbery  for  the  customer,  $1.50  is  robbery  for  the 
printer;  and  the  latter  suffers  in  either  instance.  Recently 
I  met  a  publisher  who  is  making  money.  I  think  it  is 
because  of  exceptional  conditions,  but  nevertheless  the  shop 
is  showing  a  fair  profit.  To  my  appeal  to  install  a  cost 
system,  the  reply  was  made :  “  Don’t  need  to  —  making 

money  without  it.”  That  publisher  knew  what  an  hour’s 
composition  cost,  but  had  not  the  slightest  idea  how  many 
productive  hours  the  printers  were  returning.  Harmonize 
that,  if  you  can.  If  that  publisher  (who  can  afford  it,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression)  will  install  a  cost  system,  he  will 
not  only  protect  himself  against  all  contingencies,  but  he 


the  best  publishers  in  this  State  (he  is  one  of  the  best  men, 
personally,  in  my  acquaintance)  was  quoted  as  follows 
recently:  “We  try  to  figure  every  overhead  charge  in 
every  job  on  which  we  estimate.”  There  is  an  implication 
in  that  word  “  try  ”  that  makes  me  gnash  my  teeth.  I  dare 
say  there  is  in  his  town  at  least  one  dignified  gentleman 
who  will  devote  an  hour  or  so  to  the  removal  of  one’s  table 
of  contents  —  appendix,  I  mean  —  and  charge  a  small  mat¬ 
ter  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  plunks.  Doubtless  there  is 
another  gentleman  of  perhaps  not  so  mild  mien  who  will, 
after  you  have  burned  your  neighbor’s  house  or  forged  his 
check,  spend  a  few  hours  in  intricate  questions  and  poly¬ 
syllabic  pyrotechnics,  and  then  say  “  one  hundred  will  be 
about  right.”  You  may  have  to  go  to  jail,  too,  but  you  will 
pay  that  hundred,  just  the  same.  Do  you  suppose  either 
the  doctor  or  lawyer  is  any  better,  morally  or  profession¬ 
ally,  than  the  editor?  I  don’t.  If  either  the  doctor  or  law¬ 
yer  let  any  overhead  item  escape,  I  have  no  microscope  to 
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locate  it.  Why  isn’t  the  editor  entitled  to  the  same  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  matter  of  price?  Oh,  you  say,  and  I  agree 
with  you,  the  doctor  didn’t  charge  the  $150  for  the  hour’s 
work,  but  for  the  “  know-how.”  Well,  the  editor  has  a 
“  know-how, ’’.and  it  is  high  time  he  was  getting  paid  for  it 
just  what  it  is  worth. 

The  basis  of  the  cost  system  is  what  our  worthy  corre¬ 
sponding  secretary  is  making  such  a  magnificent  fight  for 
■ —  dignity.  Make  the  world  recognize  your  worth  and  pay 
you  accordingly.  Pardon  me  for  saying  this  again,  but  it 
has  come  to  me  through  a  maze  of  bitter  experiences.  Owen 
Meredith  says :  “  The  world  is  a  nettle ;  touch  it,  it  stings ; 
grasp  it  firmly,  it  stings  not.”  And  the  paraphrase  is  this : 
Your  rating  in  the  market  is  based  on  the  price  you  place 
upon  yourself;  the  lower  you  price  yourself,  the  more  you 
will  be  hammered  down. 


TRADE-PRESS  MEN  SHOW  ’EM  HOW  TO  RUN 
CONVENTION. 

On  September  18  to  20,  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York, 
housed  a  gathering  that  gave  the  world  lessons  in  how  to 
conduct  a  convention.  The  occasion  was  the  eighth  annual 
convention  of  the  Federation  of  Trade  Press  Associations 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  manager  of  the  smooth¬ 
running,  everything-on-time  affair  was  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements  of  the  New  York  associa¬ 
tion  —  William  H.  Ukers,  of  the  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal.  There  were  six  hundred  in  attendance  and  more 
than  sixty  numbers  besides  a  banquet  and  routine  business, 
and  the  whole  program  exceeded  the  time  limit  set  by  the 
able  Mr.  Ukers  and  his  capable  colleagues  by  about  two 
hours.  That  occurred  in  the  last  session.  A  red  light  was 
flashed  on  the  speakers  and  none  had  the  hardihood  to  spill 
his  enthusiasm  after  the  signal  to  quit  in  one  minute  was 
given. 

The  speakers  ranged  all  the  way  from  the  veteran 
B.  B.  Herbert,  who  is  an  “  of  course  ”  at  such  meetings,  to 
professors  from  Harvard  and  other  universities. 

“  Business  Promotion  through  Trade  Press  Efficiency  ” 
was  the  official  slogan.  The  papers  read  were  of  excep¬ 
tional  quality,  and  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  following 
declaration  of  principles: 

The  Federation  of  Trade  Press  Associations  in  the 
United  States  in  eighth  annual  convention  assembled  at 
the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  September  19,  1913,  makes  the 
following  declaration  of  principles : 

1.  We  believe  the  basic  principle  on  which  every  trade- 
paper  should  build  is  service  —  service  to  readers  and  serv¬ 
ice  to  advertisers,  in  a  way  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
general  public. 

2.  We  believe  in  truth  as  applied  to  the  editorial,  news 
and  advertising  columns. 

3.  We  believe  in  the  utmost  frankness  regarding  circu¬ 
lation. 

4.  We  believe  the  highest  efficiency  of  the  Business 
Press  of  America  can  be  secured  through  circulations  of 
quality  rather  than  of  quantity  —  that  character,  and  not 
mere  numbers,  should  be  the  criterion  by  which  the  value 
of  a  publication  should  be  judged. 

5.  We  believe  in  cooperation  with  all  those  movements 
in  the  advertising,  printing,  publishing  and  merchandising 
fields  which  make  for  business  and  social  betterment. 

6.  We  believe  that  the  best  interests  of  manufacturers, 
the  Business  Press  and  consumers  can  be  advanced  through 
a  greater  interchange  of  facts  regarding  merchandise  and 


merchandising  and  to  this  end  invite  cooperation  by  manu¬ 
facturers  and  consumers. 

7.  We  believe  that  the  logical  medium  to  carry  the 
message  of  the  manufacturer  directly  to  the  distributor 
and  the  user  is  the  Business  Press. 

8.  We  believe  that  while  many  advertising  campaigns 
may  profitably  employ  newspapers,  magazines,  outdoor  dis¬ 
play,  etc.,  no  well-rounded  campaign  seeking  to  interest  the 
consumer  or  user  is  complete  without  the  Business  Press. 

9.  We  believe  in  cooperating  with  all  interests  which 
are  engaged  in  creative  advertising  work. 

10.  We  believe  that  business  papers  can  best  serve 
their  trades,  industries  or  professions  by  being  leaders  of 
thought;  by  keeping  their  editorial  columns  independent 
of  the  counting-room,  unbiased  and  unafraid;  by  keeping 
their  news  columns  free  from  paid  reading  notices  and 
puffery  of  all  kinds;  by  refusing  to  print  any  advertise¬ 
ment  which  is  misleading  or  which  does  not  measure  up  to 
the  highest  standards  of  business  integrity. 

The  convention  went  on  record  as  favoring  a  registra¬ 
tion  law  intended  to  protect  designs  in  laces,  carpets,  type¬ 
faces,  and  so  on.  President  Nelson,  of  the  American  Type 
Founders  Company,  and  Mr.  S.  M.  Weatherly,  formerly  of 
the  Keystone  Type  Foundry,  were  interested  auditors  dur¬ 
ing  one  session.  The  next  place  of  meeting  is  to  be  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  federation,  but  it  is 
expected  that  the  meeting  will  go  to  Chicago,  which  has 
the  largest  local  association.  The  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  are: 

President,  F.  D.  Porter,  National  Builder,  Chicago; 
vice-president,  John  Clyde  Oswald,  American  Printer,  New 
York;  secretary-treasurer,  E.  E.  Haight,  Motor  Age , 
Chicago. 


Here  planet  speaks  to  planet 
Through  the  light. 
Revealing  beauties. 

Ravishing  the  sight. 
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Brief  mention  of  men  and  events  associated  with  the  printing  and  allied  industries  will  be  published  under  this  heading.  Items  for  this 
department  should  be  sent  before  the  tenth  day  of  the  month. 


Fine  Business  Opportunity. 

There  is  a  fine  business  opportunity  for  a  progres¬ 
sive  printer  who  can  command  ten  thousand  dollars  cash. 
A  well-established  printing  concern  with  modern  equip¬ 
ment  is  for  sale  in  the  Middle  West.  Capable  of  doing  any 
kind  of  catalogue  or  job  work.  Building  and  equipment  are 
new.  Rent  low.  Insurance  low.  Only  printers  who  can 
make  good  aside  from  the  money  consideration  need  answer 
this.  Address  M.  F.  1728,  The  Inland  Printer. 

Weekly  Newspaper  League  of  Allegheny  County, 

Pennsylvania. 

The  weekly  newspaper  publishers  of  Allegheny  County, 
Pennsylvania,  recently  held  a  meeting  at  Pittsburgh  and 
organized  under  the  name  of  the  “  Weekly  Newspaper 
League  of  Allegheny  County.”  The  object  of  the  league  is 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  publishers,  with  special  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  securing  of  remunerative  advertising  rates, 
which  in  most  cases  are  entirely  too  low  to  leave  a  profit 
commensurate  with  the  investment  in  the  business.  Only 
legitimate  newspapers  will  be  admitted  to  membership, 
the  idea  being  to  discourage  fake  advertising  sheets  and 
schemes.  M.  H.  Gottschall  was  elected  president,  and  John 
B.  Knepper,  secretary-treasurer.  The  league  held  a  ban¬ 
quet  at  the  press  club  in  Pittsburgh  on  August  27,  at  which 
nearly  all  of  the  papers  in  the  county  were  represented. 

Simplex  Labor  Time  Recorders. 

One  of  the  most  important  requisites  of  a  cost  system  is 
accuracy  —  accuracy  in  obtaining  and  keeping  records  of 
the  amount  of  time  spent  on  the  various  operations  as  a 
job  passes  through  the  plant.  Guesswork  will  not  do  and 
should  not  be  permitted  in  any  modern  plant,  for  unless  the 
exact  time  spent  on  each  job  is  charged  against  that  job  it 
can  not  be  billed  out  at  the  correct  price,  and  the  proprietor 
is  unable  to  sift  out  the  unprofitable  work.  In  the  old 
system  of  keeping  track  of  time  there  is  too  great  a  ten¬ 
dency  when  the  time  appears  to  be  piling  up  on  one  job  to 
unload  part  of  it  onto  some  other  job,  thereby  causing  one 
customer  to  bear  expense  that  rightfully  belongs  to  another. 
The  Simplex  Time  Recorder  Company,  of  Gardner,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  has  developed  a  line  of  labor  time  recorders, 
among  them  being  the  signal  button  sheet  model  recorder 
for  pay-roll  systems,  the  Universal  card  recorder  and  the 
labor  cost-keeper,  which  may  be  used  either  on  a  table  or 
on  the  wall.  It  has  also  devised  a  job  card,  for  use  with 
these  recorders,  which  can  be  varied  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  plant,  and  which  records  the  exact  time  of 
commencing  and  finishing  a  job. 

The  cost  of  installing  and  operating  a  cost-finding  sys¬ 
tem  depends  entirely  upon  how  close  to  actual  cost  the  pro¬ 
prietor  desires  to  find.  A  mistake  is  often  made  by  using 


an  elaborate  system,  finding  costs  far  beyond  practical 
requirements,  and  adding  too  great  a  burden  to  the  oper¬ 
ating  expense  of  the  plant.  The  Simplex  recorders  are 
adapted  for  practical  cost  systems.  The  company  will  be 
pleased  to  send  complete  information  regarding  these 
recorders,  and  will  also  gladly  furnish  helpful  suggestions 
regarding  the  finding  of  costs. 

Keystone  Type  Foundry  Opens  Branch  in  Kansas  City. 

Believing  that  with  a  house  situated  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  it  would  be  better  able  to  serve  its  many  friends 
and  to  give  the  printers  of  the  Great  Southwest  the  service 
they  require,  the  Keystone  Type  Foundry  has  opened  a 
branch  in  Kansas  City,  located  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Baltimore  avenue  and  Seventh  street.  Fred  Cornell,  one 
of  the  best-known  printers’  supply  men  in  the  Southwest, 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  new  branch.  The  office  and  show¬ 
room  in  this  new  house  of  the  Keystone  Company  is 
equipped  throughout  with  steel  —  ceiling,  shelving,  desks, 
filing  devices,  etc. —  making  it  modern  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  and  further  emphasizing  the  growing  popularity 
of  steel  in  outfitting  all  modern  printing-plants.  It  is  the 
only  typefoundry  office  and  salesroom  in  the  United  States 
completely  equipped  in  steel.  The  Keystone  Type  Foundry 
manufactures  and  sells  type  and  material  that  please  print¬ 
ers  everywhere,  and  are  the  originators  of  printers’  steel 
equipment,  an  innovation  for  the  good  of  the  printer  which 
has  been  accorded  such  a  welcome  that,  though  a  compara¬ 
tively  infant  industry,  they  have  just  been  forced  to  build 
additional  manufacturing  space  to  their  already  large  fac¬ 
tory  at  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

Chicago  Printing  Crafts  Association  in  First 
Meeting  of  New  Season. 

After  taking  a  vacation  during  the  summer  months,  the 
Chicago  Printing  Crafts  Association  commenced  its  fall 
and  winter  season  with  a  rousing  meeting  on  Tuesday 
evening,  September  16,  in  the  Green  Room  of  the  Kuntz- 
Remmler  restaurant. 

The  regular  order  of  business  was  dispensed  with, 
and  the  evening  given  over  to  the  renewal  of  acquaintances 
and  having  a  good  time  in  general.  A  splendid  musical 
program  was  furnished  by  the  Oriental  Male  Quartet. 
Remarks  were  made  by  President  Robrahn,  the  four  origi¬ 
nators  of  the  club,  and  several  members  of  the  Board  of 
Governors.  The  attendance  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  club,  which  greatly  encouraged  the  officers, 
and  the  outlook  for  the  coming  year  gives  promise  of  a 
large  increase  in  membership  and  discussions  on  various 
subjects  of  vital  interest  to  all  connected  with  the  printing 
and  allied  industries. 
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Barnhart  Brothers  &  Spindler’s  New  Building. 

The  Washington,  D.  C.,  branch  of  Barnhart  Brothers  & 
Spindler  has  announced  that  it  is  now  located  in  its  new 
building  at  1224  H  street,  Northwest.-  This  building,  which 
is  shown  in  the  illustration,  was  erected  according  to  plans 
especially  designed  for  a  printers’  supply  house,  and  is  of 


New  Home  of  Barnhart  Brothers  &  Spindler, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Branch. 


great  strength,  being  of  steel  and  brick  construction.  It  is 
well  lighted  and  ventilated.  It  is  situated  in  the  new  busi¬ 
ness  section  where  the  paper-houses  and  printers  are  fast 
locating. 

The  Modern  Way  of  Starting  a  Newspaper. 

The  perfection  of  typecasting  machines  for  printers 
has  made  possible  a  new  order  of  things  in  the  manner  of 
starting  a  newspaper.  Instead  of  poring  over  typefoun¬ 
ders’  specimen-books  and  endeavoring  to  anticipate  the 
wants  of  advertisers  in  the  way  of  type,  it  is  now  the 
fashion  to  make  the  first  purchase  a  typecaster,  and  then 
when  the  first  issue  is  ready  for  publication,  the  cases  are 
full  of  type  which  can  be  converted  into  other  faces  at  a 
moment’s  notice  if  necessity  demands. 

Two  recent  instances  of  this  wise  policy  are  the 
Montreal  Daily  Mail,  Montreal,  Canada,  and  the  Scranton 
(Pa.)  News,  both  of  which  started  their  composing-rooms 
with  Thompson  typecasters,  and  are  equipping  their  ad.- 
rooms  with  supplies  of  type  and  spacing  material  such  as 
would  have  been  prohibitive  if  type  were  purchased. 

Twenty-seven  daily  newspapers  now  use  Thompson 
typecasters  in  their  ad.-rooms,  prominent  among  them  being 
the  New  York  Herald,  New  York  Journal,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Record-Herald  and  Inter  Ocean,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  Cleveland  Press,  Louisville  Courier- Journal, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Indianapolis  Sun,  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une,  Toronto  Telegram,  Star  and  World. 

The  fact  that  users  of  the  Thompson  typecaster  have  an 


unfailing  supply  of  matrices  has  popularized  this  machine 
and  increased  its  sales  in  newspaper  offices.  Besides  then- 
own  libraries  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco, 
all  makes  of  matrices  of  other  typecasting  and  composing- 
machines  may  be  used,  and  now  over  one  thousand  matrix 
faces  are  available  for  use  in  the  Thompson,  typecaster. 

The  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  is  the  selling- 
agent  for  this  typecaster,  but  orders  can  be  sent  direct  to 
the  Thompson  Type  Machine  Company,  624-632  Sherman 
street,  Chicago.  Machines  are  installed  on  trial  or  rental 
basis. 

A  New  Paper  Company  in  Chicago. 

The  Duboc  Paper  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new  Illi¬ 
nois  corporation,  located  at  712  Federal  street,  Chicago. 
They  announce  that  they  are  now  open  for  business  with  a 
complete  line  of  “  fine  papers  for  the  printer,”  including- 
books,  covers,  linens,  ledgers,  flats  and  bond  papers,  with 
accessories,  all  of  which  will  be  carried  in  stock  at  the  above 
address.  The  offices  and  salesroom  are  located  on  the  first 
floor  and  basement  of  the  new  Borland  building,  where  the 
company  will  have  all  modern  conveniences  for  the  han¬ 
dling  and  storing  of  stock.  The  business  will  be  in  charge 
of  Charles  H.  Duboc,  who  is  well  and  favorably  known  to 
the  trade  throughout  the  country.  He  is  an  all-ai’ound 
practical  printer,  and  was  one  of  the  first  graduates  of  the 


Charles 


H.  Duboc. 


Inland  Printer  Technical  School.  Mr.  Duboc  traveled  as 
a  salesman,  first  for  the  Thorne  Typesetting  Machine 
Company,  then  for  the  Unitype  Typesetting  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  and  then  for  the  Cincinnati  branch  of  the  American 
Type  Founders  Company.  For  the  past  five  years  he  has 
been  credit  man  for  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  American 
Type  Founders  Company,  which  position  he  resigned  to 
embark  in  the  wholesale  paper  business.  Mr.  Duboc’s 
former  connections  have  given  him  wide  experience  that 
should  be  of  service  to  him  in  his  new  undertaking,  and  his 
friends  believe  he  will  meet  with  unusual  success. 
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New  Catalogue  of  Eclipse  Folding  Machines. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  two  pages  from 
the  attractive  new  catalogue  which  describes  and  illus¬ 
trates  the  various  models  and  the  details  of  construction 
of  the  Eclipse  newspaper  and  combination  folding  ma¬ 
chines.  It  requires  experience  and  knowledge  of  publishers’ 
requirements  to  design  a  machine  which  would  be  perfect 
in  every  feature,  and  the  company  which  has  produced 
this  machine  embodies  the  experience  of  men  who  have 
made  folding  machines  a  life  study,  and  who  by  years  of 
contact  with  all  types  of  folders  are  competent  to  recog¬ 
nize  faults  and  suggest  improvements.  The  new  model 
Eclipse  folding  machines  shown  in  this  catalogue  are  the 
outcome  of  the  policy  maintained  by  the  company  for 
thirty  years  —  to  improve  its  principle  of  construction  as 
conditions  and  experience  warrant.  They  are  the  result 


channel  entrances,  etc.  Altogether,  the  catalogue  is  one 
that  will  interest  composing-machine  owners,  machinists 
and  operators,  and  printers  generally.  It  can  be  secured 
from  the  above  company’s  offices  in  the  World  building, 
New  York  city. 

A  New  Book  on  Linotype  Display  Advertising  Figures. 

The  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  Tribune  build¬ 
ing,  New  York  city,  has  recently  issued  a  twenty-four- 
page  booklet  that  contains,  for  its  size,  a  vast  amount  of 
necessary  information  for  the  newspaper  man  —  necessary 
because  it  informs  him  of  indispensable  needs.  It  relates 
principally  to  the  broad  use  of  display  advertising  figures 
in  linotyped  ad.-work.  Almost  all  newspapers  of  any  size 
set  their  ads.  on  the  linotype.  This  practice  is  becoming 
more  widespread  every  day.  To  meet  the  growing  demand 


SHOWING  TWO  PAGES  OF  THE  ECLIPSE  FOLDING  MACHINE  COMPANY’S 
CATALOGUE. 


also  of  careful  inspection  of  former  models  in  actual  use, 
and  investigation  into  conditions  and  the  particular  needs 
of  publishers,  suggesting,  as  only  such  a  study  will,  many 
improvements  and  refinements  tending  to  simplicity  in 
operation  and  adjustment.  Those  interested  in  folding 
machines  should  write  to  The  Eclipse  Folding  Machine 
Company,  Sidney,  Ohio,  for  a  copy  of  this  catalogue  and 
other  literature  describing  its  complete  line  of  folders. 

New  Catalogue  of  Intertype  Machines. 

A  well  written  and  neatly  printed  catalogue  of  the 
Intertype  has  been  issued  by  the  International  Typesetting 
Machine  Company.  An  introduction  by  Herman  Ridder, 
president,  discusses  the  principle  that  “  competition  is  the 
life  of  trade,”  and  sets  forth  the  policies  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany.  In  the  detailed  description  of  the  machine,  illustra¬ 
tions  of  many  new  parts  and  appliances  are  shown,  all  of 
them  said  to  be  improvements  over  the  corresponding  parts 
of  other  machines  of  this  kind.  The  magazine  and  matrix- 
delivery  belt  of  the  Intertype  are  placed  on  a  steep  incline, 
which,  together  with  being  fitted  with  a  new  one-piece 
escapement  having  a  direct  action,  it  is  claimed,  increases 
the  speed  of  the  machine.  The  Intertype’s  universal  mold 
and  knife  block  are  explained,  as  well  as  the  assembler, 
vise  jaw  dial,  ejector  slide,  second  elevator  guide  post, 


of  the  advertisers  the  linotype  company  has  cut  many 
special  figures  and  characters  that  are  being  used  to  catch 
the  reader’s  eye  and  to  give  special  prominence  to  the 
announcement  of  the  advertiser. 

The  style  of  display  usually  takes  the  form  of  making- 
conspicuous  the  name  of  the  article  and  the  price,  while  the 
description  thereof  is  more  or  less  subdued.  The  old  way 
to  linotype  such  matter  was  to  set  the  descriptive  matter 
and  leave  white  space  on  the  slugs  for  the  display  words 
or  figures.  These  were  cut  off  and  the  type  was  inserted 
by  hand. 

This  slow  and  out-of-date  method  is  superseded  by  the 
use  of  overhanging  advertising  figures.  Large  figures  as 
well  as  body  are  cast  on  linotype  slugs.  The  matrices  being 
assembled  from  the  magazine  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
display  figures  may  be  placed  in  any  position  in  the  descrip¬ 
tive  matter.  When  the  slug  is  cast  the  overhanging  figure 
extends  from  the  face  of  the  slug  in  such  a  way  that  it 
overlaps  and  is  supported  by  the  next  slug  that  is  cast, 
which  will  have  white  space  to  correspond  to  the  width  of 
the  figures. 

To  equip  outstanding  machines  carrying  the  universal 
knife-block,  it  is  only  necessary  to  purchase  matrices  and 
the  advertising  figure  mold.  This  mold  can  be  used  fox- 
ordinary  composition  on  bodies  up  to  and  including  twelve- 
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point,  but  not  larger.  Matrices  larger  than  twenty-four- 
point  can  not  be  used  for  overhanging  figurework,  with  the 
■exception  of  a  few  twenty-eight-point  head-letter  faces. 

In  connection  with  display  ad.-work,  it  is  advisable  to 
use  an  automatic  sorts  stacker,  as  it  is  an  inexpensive 
■device  and  broadens  the  use  of  the  linotype  for  newspaper 
ad.-setting.  The  distribution  of  advertising  and  special 
■characters  is  wholly  automatic.  Operators  can  best  appre¬ 
ciate  the  advantages  of  this  time-saving  device.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  valuable  because  it  makes  possible  the  immediate  use 
■of  any  number  of  large  figures  and  special  characters,  in 
addition  to  those  in  the  keyboard.  It  can  be  applied  to  any 
linotype  machine. 

Newspapers  featuring  local  and  league  games  can  give 
prominence  to  this  item  of  news  and  publish  the  scores  up  to 
the  minute  of  issue  by  using  baseball  figures  and  punches. 
A  set  of  punches  consists  of  nine  figures  from  1  to  0  (the 
same  punch  is  used  for  6  and  9),  11  figures  from  10  to  20, 
and  the  characters  R,  A,  I,  N,  and  X  —  25  in  all. 

Newspaper  publishers  should  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  up-to-date  methods  of  setting  display  advertisements. 
Write  to  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  Tribune 
building,  New  York,  for  an  estimate  in  applying  the  new 
■devices  to  your  machine. 

Justrite  Safety  Oil  and  Waste  Cans. 

All  printers  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  difficulty 
of  preventing  waste  and  evaporation  in  the  use  of  benzin 
and  oil  around  the  press  and  composing  rooms.  The  neces¬ 
sity  of  using  and  storing  these  inflammable  liquids  is  a 
great  factor  in  increasing  the  rate  of  insurance  on  print¬ 
ing-plants,  and  any  device  that  will  lessen  the  risk  and  add 
to  the  protection,  and  also  prevent  the  waste,  should  be 
welcomed  by  the  man  who  is  trying  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
operating  his  plant. 


The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  Justrite  safety 
oil  can,  manufactured  by  the  Justrite  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Clinton  and  Van  Buren  streets,  Chicago,  Illinois.  It 
will  readily  be  seen  that  this  can  will  prove  a  great  aid  in 
eliminating  the  greater  portion  of  the  waste  and  prevent¬ 
ing  evaporation.  The  spout  or  nozzle  of  this  can  is  made 
■of  heavy  bronze  casting,  and  is  riveted  to  the  top  of  the  can 
to  insure  absolute  safety.  The  valve  seat  is  bored  into  the 
bronze  casting,  and  the  valve  stem  is  made  of  brass  with 
a  soft  metal  point.  The  contact  of  the  hard  and  soft  metals 
insures  a  uniform,  air-tight  seat,  which  prevents  evapora¬ 
tion  and  leakage.  If  gas  be  generated  by  excessive  heat, 
the  valve  releases  and  allows  free  escape.  The  valve  seat  is 
located  at  the  lower  part  of  the  nozzle  and  can  not  be 
•damaged.  An  air-vent,  operated  in  conjunction  with  the 
valve  stem,  which  opens  and  closes  automatically,  allows 
the  can  to  be  filled  and  the  liquid  to  pour  rapidly  and  uni¬ 


formly.  The  valve  is  controlled  by  a  triple-coated,  copper- 
plated  steel  spring.  The  lever  to  open  and  close  the  valve 
is  inside  the  handle  and  is  operated  by  pressure  of  the 
fingers.  Any  funnel  of  the  proper  size  to  fit  the  opening 
can  be  used  for  filling  the  can,  and  as  shown  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion,  the  funnel  being  placed  in  the  opening  holds  the  valve 


The  Justrite  Safety  Oil  Can. 


open  until  the  can  is  full,  and  when  withdrawn  allows  the 
cover  to  close  automatically. 

This  company  also  manufactures  the  Justrite  oily  waste 
can,  which  is  so  designed  that  it  can  be  opened  with  the 
foot  and  will  close  automatically,  saving  time  and  pre¬ 


venting  the  danger  from  blocking  the  cover  open.  All  of 
these  cans  bear  the  official  label  of  the  laboratories  of  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  Descriptive  litera¬ 
ture  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  the  company  at  the 
address  given. 

H.  C.  Hansen  Type  Foundry  Opens  Sales  Office  in  Chicago. 

Printers  in  the  West  and  the  Middle  West  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  announcement  recently  sent  out  by  the  William 
Thomson  Printers’  Machinery  Company,  to  the  effect  that 
arrangements  have  been  completed  whereby  it  will  handle 
the  sale  in  this  territory  of  type,  borders,  rules,  machin¬ 
ery,  and  all  supplies  furnished  by  the  H.  C.  Hansen  Type 
Foundry,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  An  expert  stock  and 
order  filler  —  a  man  having  years  of  experience  —  has 
been  sent  from  Boston,  and  with  the  organization  of  the 
William  Thomson  Printers’  Machinery  Company,  which 


OUTING  OF  THE  H.  C.  HANSEN  TYPE  FOUNDRY.  BOSTON. 
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includes  men  who  thoroughly  understand  all  requirements 
in  connection  with  the  wants  of  the  printer,  the  trade  is 
assured  the  highest  class  of  service.  A  complete  line  of 
the  Hansen  type  and  all  supplies  furnished  by  the  com¬ 
pany  will  be  carried  in  stock,  which  will  insure  shipment 
being  made  immediately  upon  receipt  of  order. 

Celluloid  Novelties  for  Printers. 

Printers  are  often  asked  by  customers  to  match  some 
celluloid  advertising  novelty  and  are  unable  to  do  so  because 
they  lack  the  necessary  experience  in  handling  this  mate¬ 
rial.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  a  printer  should  turn 
down  any  order  for  celluloid  novelties,  printed  or  otherwise, 
for  he  may  be  supplied  with  these  articles  by  the  pioneers 
in  this  line,  the  Parisian  Novelty  Company,  of  Chicago. 
This  company  carries  a  complete  line  of  flat  celluloid  novel¬ 
ties  that  are  artistically  printed,  as  well  as  various  other 
articles  in  celluloid  that  may  be  used  for  advertising  or 
other  commercial  purposes.  The  engraving  shows  a  few  of 
their  printed  specimens.  These  are  marvels  of  artistic 
printing,  such  that  very  few  printers  can  handle,  for  it 
requires  special  knowledge  to  turn  out  satisfactory  print- 


A  Few  Celluloid  Novelties  Printers  Can  Use  to  Good  Advantage. 


ing  on  celluloid.  The  Parisian  Novelty  Company  will  be 
pleased  to  correspond  with  printers  who  wish  to  cater  to 
customers  in  celluloid  novelties.  It  originates  and  produces 
many  striking  novelties  and  is  alert  to  receive  and  hold  the 
trade  of  any  printer. 

Thompson  Typecaster  on  Exhibition  at  New  Orleans. 

The  Thompson  Typecaster,  which  has  created  great 
interest  at  recent  conventions  wherever  it  has  been  exhib¬ 
ited,  will  be  in  operation,  under  the  supervision  of  John  S. 
Thompson,  its  inventor,  at  the  showrooms  of  the  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company  in  New  Orleans  during  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  United  Typothetae  of  America. 

1-9 


President  of  Andrews  &  Lewerth,  Inc.,  and  the  Paper 
House  of  New  England. 

If  there  is  any  one  man  in  the  paper  business  who  is  a 
leader  it  is  Daniel  Lewerth.  Young  in  years  but  old  in 
experience,  he  has  succeeded  to  his  present  position  with  a 
rapidity  which  has  kept  him  constantly  before  both  mill 
men  and  printers. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  The  Paper  House  of 
New  England  was  no  sooner  established  than  it  was  noticed 


Daniel  Lewerth. 

that  Daniel  Lewerth  was  president  of  the  new  organization. 
To  him  the  credit  belongs  for  establishing  the  first  paper- 
distributing  house  in  the  East  handling  trade-marked 
brands  exclusively.  Mr.  Lewerth  is  a  firm  believer  in 
advertised  products,  and  his  energetic  efforts  on  the  brands 
he  has  handled  in  New  York  have  produced  results  which 
may  explain  the  enthusiasm  which  the  manufacturers  are 
showing  in  The  Paper  House  of  New  England. 

President  Oswald  Calls  Meeting  of  National  Council 
of  the  National  Editorial  Association. 

John  Clyde  Oswald,  president  of  the  National  Edito¬ 
rial  Association,  has  called  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Council,  which  body  controls  the  affairs  of  the  association, 
to  be  held  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  Thursday,  October  30, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  place  and  time  of  the 
1914  convention.  Invitations  have  been  received  from  a 
number  of  cities,  but  the  choice  will  probably  lie  between 
Houston,  Texas,  and  Richmond,  Virginia.  There  are  one 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  members  of  the  council,  each 
being  a  representative  of  a  state  or  sectional  editorial  or 
press  association,  and  a  large  representation  is  desired  at 
this  meeting. 
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J.  J.  Vance  with  F.  Wesel  Manufacturing  Company. 

J.  J.  Vance,  who  recently  resigned  as  manager  of  the 
Universal  Typemaking  Machine  Company,  is  now  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Chicago  office  of  the  F.  Wesel  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company. 


“  Primary  Education  in  Letters.” 

Those  interested  in  letter  construction  and  especially  in 
written  letters,  will  find  much  of  value  in  a  series  of  book¬ 
lets  by  Heinrich  Wieynk,  entitled,  “  Primary  Education  in 
Letters.”  At  present  three  numbers  have  been  issued.  The 


booklets  consist  of  diagrams  for  the  construction  of  the 
letter  forms,  together  urith  examples  of  alphabets  which 
lend  themselves  readily  to  the  writing  of  letters  which  is 
now  so  popular.  The  reproduction  of  the  diagram  shown 


herewith  will  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  plates  are  gotten  up,  while  the  other  reproduction  shows 
the  quaint  design  which  characterizes  the  covers.  The 
booklets  are  published  by  Ferd.  Ashelm,  Berlin. 

Release  Check  for  the  Cowan  Transveyor. 

The  Cowan  Truck  Company,  of  Holyoke,  Massachusetts, 
has  designed  a  release  check  for  its  transveyor  which 
allows  the  operator  to  release  the  load  entirely  independent 
of  the  handle.  The  check  lowers  the  heaviest  loads  without 
shock  or  jar  and  the  transveyor  can  be  operated  with  one 


less  motion  than  was  before  possible.  The  operation  of  the 
Cowan  transveyor  has  always  been  exceptionally  simple  — 
pulling  down  the  handle  elevates  the  load  and  automatically 
locks  it  in  place,  and  to  lower  the  load  it  is  only  necessary 
to  hold  the  handle  in  the  horizontal  position,  step  on  the 
foot-pedal  and  control  the  handle  back  to  the  vertical  posi- 


New  Release  Check  for  the  Cowan  Transveyor. 


tion.  The  descent  of  the  load  was  proportionately  as  rapid 
as  the  return  of  the  handle  ,to  the  vertical  position.  This 
last  motion,  however,  has  -been  eliminated  by  the  new 
release  check,  and  the  operation  of  the  transveyor  has  been 
further  simplified.  To  raise  the  load  the  action  is  the  same, 
but  to  unload  it  is  only  necessary  to  step  on  the  foot-pedal 
—  the  handle  is  not  used  in  any  way,  and  the  load  is  under 
control  of  the  check  at  all  points  in  .  descent  —  it  comes  to 
the  floor  without  the  least  possibility  of  shock  or  jar. 

The  O’Donnell-Bromley  Company  Succeeds  the 
Abbott  Press. 

J.  J.  O’Donnell,  formerly  of  the  Henneberry  Company, 
and  William  R.  Bromley,  of  The  Henry  0.  Shepard  Com¬ 
pany,  both  well  known  in  Chicago  printing  circles,  have 
announced  the  purchase  of  the  Abbott  Press,  4539  to  4543 
East  Ravenswood  Park.  The  business  will  be  carried  on 
under  the  name  The  O’Donnell-Bromley  Company.  The 
Inland  Printer  joins  with  the  many  friends  of  these  two 
men  in  wishing  them  the  best  of  success,  and  knows  that 
with  the  reputations  they  have  gained  for  honest,  upright 
dealing  they  will  command  it. 

Feldenfeld  Chemical  Company  to  Open  Western  Branch. 

B.  B.  Feldenfeld,  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Feldenfeld  Chemical  Company,  101  Beekman  street,  New 
York,  was  recently  in  Chicago  looking  over  the  field  with  a 
view  to  opening  a  branch  office  for  handling  the  western 
trade.  The  Feldenfeld  Company  manufactures  a  line  of 
specialties  for  use  in  the  pressroom,  and  has  perfected  a 
bronze  ink  to  be  used  without  powder  which  it  will  place 
upon  the  market  this  fall. 

P.  G.  Nuernberger  with  Cleveland  Folding  Machine 
Company. 

P.  G.  Nuernberger,  one  of  the  inventors  of  the  Nuern- 
berger-Rettig  typecaster,  has  severed  his  connection  with 
the  typecasting-machine  field  and  is  now  selling  Cleveland 
folders  in  Chicago  and  the  adjacent  territory. 


THE  MAIDEN  WHEEZE. 

Omaha,  Feb.  10. —  Elevator  passengers  in  the  Ware 
building  have  canned  the  call  “  second  ”  when  they  are 
seeking  the  large  dentists’  offices  on  that  floor.  Instead 
they  call  painfully,  “  Two-th !  ”  —  W.  B. 
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press  in  g00d  condition-  F'  K 

BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 

Advertising  Blotters. 

we  fur- 

bring'yo^iiness66" “price  “  $2  month*  “end  %  Samples  Xsigna- 

cut  free  with  a  six  months’  order.  WM.  J.  PLATT  &  CO., 

LEVY,  MAX,  Wayne  av.  and  Berkeley  st.,  Wayne  Junction,  jPhiladel- 

PRINT  BLOTTERS  for  yourself  -  the  best  advertising  medium  for 

Presses. 

preraes  i£gjSl& 

Casemaking  and  Embossing. 

HOE,  R.,  &  CO.,  New  York  and  London.  Manufacturers  of  printing. 

SHEPARD.  THE  H.  O.,  CO.,  632  Sherman  st.,  Chicago.  Write^for 

Dearboxm  stmg  yPmg  HHl  GhlCag°  Xl-lS 

YY°orkk: 
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Chase  Manufacturers. 
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Printers’ Rollers  and  Roller  Composition. 

Copper  and  Zinc  Prepared  for  Half-tone  and  Zinc  Etching. 
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Printers’  Supplies. 
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logue.  1-14 

BARNHART  BROTHERS  &  SPINDLER,  Chicago.  Scientific  printing- 

BA^StiSSS^^n^^S"^  “ 

Stereotyping  Outfits. 

Guaranteed  Flat  Gummed  Papers. 

Typefounders. 

Gummed  Papers. 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS^  CO.,  jmad^design^m  Jrpejnd 
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Hot  Die  Embossing. 
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Motors  and  Accessories  for  Printing  Machinery. 

HAgreE^st.,BBoEtonSY5>^-^?^I^BRYt.,<  co^^fimatNew*^fprk?^  "^ll-13°n" 

EMBOSSING  IS  EASY 

II  you  use  STEWART’S  EMBOSSING  BOARD 

Sheets,  6x9  inches.  $1.00  a  Dozen,  postpaid 
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632  Sherman  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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Paper  Cutters. 
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Photoengravers. 
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Read  This  Letter 

Written  by  an  Officer  of  the  American 
Bank  Note  Company.  It  reads  in  part 
as  follows  : 

We  are  now  operating  upwards 
of  one  hundred  Crocker- Wheeler 
motors.  These  motors  are  giving 

excellent  satisfaction. . From  our 

experience  we  can  heartily  endorse  the 
Crocker -Wheeler  motors. 

Every  printer  knows  the  kind  of  work 
done  by  the  American  Bank  Note  Com¬ 
pany.  Work  as  delicate  and  exacting 
as  this  requires  the  very  finest  quality  of 
machinery  and  equipment.  That  is  why 
they  use  Crocker- Wheeler  motors. 

Our  illustrated  booklet,  “  Motor  Drive  for 
Printing  Machinery,”  will  interest  you.  Asfy 
for  Bulletin  /  57  E. 

Crocker -Wheeler  Company 

Ampere,  N.  J. 

Offices  in  all  Principal  Cities 


liiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiliiiliiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM 

PERFECT  COLOR-PLATES 

We  have  created  a  standard  in  color- plates  second  to  none, 

CL  because  every  set  of  plates  is  specially  made  for  the  purpose  intended,  with  due 
regard  for  the  paper  to  be  used  and  other  conditions  to  be  met ; 

CL  because  every  man  in  our  employ  is  an  expert  in  color  reproduction  ; 

CL  because  we  are  specialists,  making  none  but  color-plates,  anything  from  two 
colors  up ; 

CL  because  we  have  successfully  demonstrated  again  and  again  that  our  process 
reproduces  anything  perfectly  ; 

CL  because  we  have  the  equipment  and  the  administrative  ability  to  deliver  perfect 
color-plates  on  short  notice  when  demanded  ; 

CL  because  printers  and  users  generally  have  found  our  plates  the  finest  printing 
surfaces,  productive  of  the  greatest  number  of  impressions,  in  perfect  register  and 
true  to  proof ; 

CL  because  our  service  extends  all  over  the  country  and  is  thoroughly  dependable. 

Correspondence  invited. 

ZEESE-WILKINSON  COMPANY 

Specialists  in  Color-Plate  Engraving  and  Printing 

TELEPHONE  :  5200  MADISON  SQUARE 

213-217  EAST  TWENTY-FOURTH  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

ns 

ill 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiw 

WANTED  MATIG  FEEDERS 

One  for  12x18  and  Two  for  10x15  Chandler  &  Price 
Gordons,  new  style  preferred. 

Old  style  machines  will  be  accepted  if  in  first-class  condition.  State 
best  cash  price,  number  of  machine  and  time  in  use. 

JOHN  C.  MOORE  CORPORATION, 

65-71  Stone  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


EXACT  COUNT 
IS  WHAT  YOU  WANT 

not  over  or  under  measure. 
Be  fair  with  your  customer 
and  yourself. 

ELM  CITY  JOB  PRESS  COUNTERS 
are  known  for  their  accuracy.  Easily  and  quickly  attached. 

THE  C.  J.  ROOT°GO.r  Bristol,  Conn. 


Riessner’s  Combination  Gold  Printing  Ink 

for  all  kinds  of  paper.  A  pound  sent,  express  paid,  on  approval. 
Send  on  your  paper  and  I  will  print  Gold  Ink  on  it  to  show  you. 


THE  W.  N.  DURANT  CO.. 


DURANT  COUNTERS 

at  $5.00 

Settle  the  Count 

An  efficient  cost  system  includes  counters  on 
all  jobbers  — efficient,  dependable,  readable, 
quick  resetting  DURANT  COUNTERS. 

Printers'  Supply  Houses. 

Milwaukee  Wis. 


A  Modern  Monthly- 

All  About  PAPER 


THE  PAPER  DEALER 
gives  the  wanted  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  general  and  technical 
subject  of 


$aper 


It  will  enable  the  printer  to 
keep  posted  on  paper,  to  buy 
advantageously,  and  to  save 
money  on  his  paper  purchases. 
Has  subscribers  throughout  35  States.  Also 
Canada  and  foreign  countries. 

THIS  SPECIAL  OFFER 

Includes  1913  and  1914  at  the  very  special  rate  of  $1.50 
instead  of  $2.00.  This  is  an  opportunity  worth  while. 
Proves  an  investment,  not  an  expense  to  printers. 

The  PAPER  DEALER 

186  NORTH  LA  SALLE  STREET,  CHICAGO 


The 

Universal 
Wire  Loop 

safe 


Wire  Loop  Mfg.  Co.  tm.^5 

75  Shelby  St.,  Detroit,  Mich.  ^"ncheVb 


JAQUES’  $2  OFFER 

Want  your  print-shop  to  grow  ?  Then  send  at  once  for  Jaques’ 
Monthly  Service  for  Printers.  An  advertisement  that  fits  a 
large  shop  is  no  more  suitable  for  a  small  plant  than  is  a  turbine 

writes  to  fit  this  group.  By  this  syste 
month  for  the  trivial  sum  of  $2  one  t 

•  prepared  by  an  expert.  Send  y 
vice.  If  dissatisfied,  return  o 
:y  will  be  refunded.  T 
isn’t  it?  Write  aEonce  to  JAQUES,  Publicity  V 


R-R'B' 

PADDING  GLUE 

STRONGEST  AND  MOST  FLEXIBLE 


Manufactured  by 

ROBT.  R.  BURRAGE 


83  GOLD  STREET  NEW  YORK 


SAGLESS  EASEL 

For  Shew  Cards  of 

CARDBOARD,  WOOD,  METAL,  ETC. 

Easy  to  Attach  Will  Stand  Up  Longer 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES 

Malvin  I.ichier _  65  W.  Houston  St..  New  York 


THE  BLACK-CLAWSON  CO. 

HAMILTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


Special  Agents 
SWINK 
CYLINDER 
PRESSES 


PRINTERS’  AND  BINDERS’ 

MACHINERY  EQUIPMENTS 

Wanner  Machinery  Co.,  703  S  Dearborn  St..  Chicago 
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STOP  THE  LOSS  BY  FIRE 


tutes  of  New  York  and  other  states 


must  De  provided  wnn  a  receptacle  aim  irie  danger  iiom  gasoline, 
benzine  and  naphtha  must  be  minimized..  These  objects  are  attained  by 
using  a  fireproof  steel  paper  baler,  costing  $ 22 ,  $24,  $38  or$4o,  according 
to  size,  which  easily,  quickly  and  safely  bales  the  vast  accumulations  of 

profit,  since  the  old  stuff  sells  on  the  spot  for  thirty  to  fifty  cents  per  100 
pounds;  also  by  using  the  Justrite  Oily  Waste  Can  ($2  and  $3)  and 
the  Justrite  Safety  Benzine  Can  ($2,  $4  and  $5) .  Carried  and  sold  by 

Barnhart  Brothers  &  Spindler 


Chicago 

Omaha 

Dallas 


(  Who  Also  Furnish  Everything  a  Prin 
New  York  City 
Kansas  City 
Washington,  D.  C. 


St.  Louis 
St.  Paul 
Seattle 


Defiance  Bond 

Manufactured  by 

Byron  Weston  Company 

DALTON,  MASS. 


CARBON  BLACK 

MADE  BY 

GODFREY  L.  CABOT,  Boston,  Mass. 

940-941  Old  South  Building 

ELF  ECLIPSE  (PN)  ELF  B.  B.  B.  VULCAN  ACME 


Standard  of  the  Government  Printing  Office 

KEYBOARD  PAPER 

for  the  MONOTYPE  MACHINE 
COLONIAL  COMPANY,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 

New  York  Offiee:  320  Filth  Avenue 


TELEPHONE  CALUMET  4233 

Western  Paper  Stock  Co- 

BUYERS  Of 

ALL  KINDS  OF  WASTE  PAPER 

1452-1458  INDIANA  AVENUE 
■  _ CHICAGO,  ILL, 


Redington  Counters 

are  accurate;  durable;  will  not  repeat  or  jump; 
all  steel;  no  screws;  easy  to  set;  large  figures. 
Equip  your  presses  with  them. 

For  Sale  by  all  Dealers.  Price  $5.00,  U.  S.  A. 

F.  B.  REDINGTON  CO. 

112  So.  Sangamon  Street.  Chicago 


Rebuilt  Printers’  Machinery 

GUARANTEED  EQUAL  TO  NEW 
Largest  stock  of  cylinder  and  job  presses.  Linotype  and  Monotype 
machines  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

Modern  plants  bought  for  cash 

RICH  &  McLEAN,  ne^“n‘.  v. 


BACKLESS  BUSINESS  CALENDAR 

IS  A  MADE  UP  SHEET  CALENDAR 

A  MONEY-MAKER  for  The  “PRINTER 

No  Stitching,  Eyeletting  or 


66 Rou£hin£ ”  ^or  t^ie  Trade 

S'*"®- We  have  Put  in  a  ROUGHING 
MACHINE,  and  should  be 
pleased  to  fill  orders  from  those  desiring -this  class  of  work.  Three-color  half¬ 
tone  pictures,  gold-bronze  printing,  and,  in  fact,  high-grade  work. of  any 
character,  is  much  improved  by  giving  it  this  stippled  effect.  All  work 
given  prompt  attention.  Prices  on  application.  Correspondence  invited 

THE  HENRY  O.  SHEPARD  COMPANY 

632  Sherman  St.  Chicagn 


TWENTY-SEVEN  YEARS 

experience  in  making  BONDS  has  taught  us  how  to  produce  them 
technically  and  mechanically  correct.  Send  for  particulars.  It  will  pay  you. 

ALBERT  B.  KING  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  p.  c. 

Bond,  and  Certificate  Specialists  206  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Depot  for  Goes  Lithographing  Company,  of  Chicago,  Ill. 


A  STRAIGHT  LINE 
AUTOMATIC 
BOOK  TRIMMER 

Capacity,  24  packages  per 
minute,  4^  or  less  in  thick¬ 
ness. 

For  further  particulars  address 

JAMES  ROWE 

1058-62  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 


Typesetting  Machine 
Engineers’  Journal 

23  Duane  Street ,  New  York 

A  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  composing- 
room  machinery,  edited  and  published  by  practical 
machinists. 

Complete  patent  records  of  inventions  applica¬ 
ble  to  typesetting  and  typecasting  machinery  in 
all  countries  —  a  feature. 

$1.00  A  YEAR 

If  You  Want  to  Build  a  Trade  With  the  French 
Printers,  Send  Your  Catalogues 
and  Terms  to  the 

F0NDERIE  CASL0N 

(Paris  Branch) 

The  Leading  Importers  of 

American  Machinery 

For  the  French  Printing  Trade 

Shipping  Agents:  The  American  Express  Company 

Fonderie  Gaslon,  13  Rue  Sainte  Ceciie,  Paris 

SECOND  EDITION  — JUST  OUT 

THE  NATIONAL  LITHOGRAPHER’S 

Sample-Book  of 

Offset  Printing 

Contains  the  history  of  and  tells  howto  do  offset  printing,  with  for¬ 
mulae,  including  transferring  from  plates  and  retransferring  from  type, 
together  with  numerous 

Samples  of  Offset  Printing 

on  various  kinds  of  paper,  in  black  and  in  colors. 

TRICE,  POSTPAID,  FIFTY  CENTS 

THE  NATIONAL  LITHOGRAPHER 

(Subscription  $2.00  per  year) 

WARREN  C.  BROWNE,  Editor  and  Publisher 

150  Nassau  Street  New  York  City 

The  Best  and  Largest  German  Trade  Journal  for  the  Printing 
Trades  on  the  European  Continent 

Beutgrfjet  pudf)=  mtb 
atembnicfeer 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Printers,  Lithographers  and  kindred 
trades,  with  many  artistic  supplements.  Yearly  Subscription 

for  Foreign  Countries,  14s.  9d. — post  free.  Sample  Copy,  Is. 

Deutscher  OBucfp  imd  ^tefnDrucfeer  j 

ERNST  MORGENSTERN 

19  Dennewitz-Strasse  BERLIN,  W.  57,  GERMANY 

The  Best  Special  Works  for  Lithographers,  Etc. 

ALBUM  LITHO— 26  parts  in  stock,  20  plates  in  black  and  color, 
$1.50  each  part. 

AMERICAN  COMMERCIAL  SPECIMENS —  three  series,  24 
plates  in  color,  $3.50  each  series. 

TREASURE  OF  GRAPHIC  ARTS— 24folio  plates  in  color, $4.50. 
TREASURE  OF  LABELS — the  newest  of  labels— 15  plates  in  color, 

$3.00. 

“FIGURE  STUDIES”  —  by  Ferd  Wiist  —  second  series,  24  plates, 

$3.00. 

FREIE  KUNSTE 

-SEMI-MONTHLY  PUBLICATION— 

This  Journal  is  the  best  Technical  Book  for  Printers ,  Lithographers 
and  all  Kindred  Trades.  Artistic  supplements.  Yearly  subscription, 
$3.00,  post  free;  sample  copy,  25  cents. 

JOSEF  HEIM . Vienna  VI./ i  Austria 

Ct)£  American  $ressiman 

A  MONTHLY  TECHNICAL  TRADE 
JOURNAL  WITH  20,000  SUBSCRIBERS 

Best  medium  for  direct  communication  with  the 
user  and  purchaser  of 

Pressroom  Machinery  and  Materials 

ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YEAR 

ROGERSVILLE,  TENNESSEE 

Established  January,  1894. 

Deals  only  with  the  Illustration  side  of  Printing,  but  deals  with 
that  side  thoroughly.  Post  free,  $2  per  annum. 

The  Office  of  THE  PROCESS  MONTHLY 

14  Farringdon  Avenue  London,  E.  C. 

■AMERICAN  AGENTS  : 

SPON  &  CHAMBERLAIN  123  Liberty  Street,  New  York 

The  British  Printer 

Is  Familiarly  Known  as 

“  Our  NationalTrade  Journal’’ 

By  Its  British  Readers 

Subscribers  to  the  British  Printer  are  also  found  in  the  best  printing 
establishments  of  the  United  States,  in  Canada,  or  the  Continent  of 
Europe  and  in  every  British  Colony. 

The  British  Printer  is  a  purely  technical  journal.  Every  department 
covered  by  experts.  Always  pictorial,  illustrating  modern  methods  of 
reproduction. 

Published bi-monthly,  $2.00  per  annum,  post  free. 

Specimen  copy  35c  ;  by  mail  40c. 

g American  gents; 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 

632  South  Sherman  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Our  papers  are  supplied  in  fine  wedding  stationery,  visiting  cards,  and  other  specialties  by  Eaton,  Crane  &  Pike  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
and  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  whose  boxes  containing  our  goods  bear  the  word  CRANE’S. 


Do  You  Print 
Corrugated  Paper 
For  Boxmakers ? 


We  cater  to  the  PrintingTrade 
in  making  the  most  up-to-date 
=====  line  of  = 

Pencil  and  Pen 
Carbons 


Vulcanizers. 

W rite  for  Catalogue 
The 

J.F.VV.  DORMAN  CO. 


for  any  Carbon  Copy  work. 

Also  all  Supplies  for  Printing  Form  Letters 

MITTAG  &  VOLGER,  Inc. 

PARK  RIDGE,  NEW  JERSEY 

MANUFACTURERS  FOR  THE  TRADE  ONLY 


Baltimore.  Md. 


A  SULLIVAN  PRESS 


will  increase  the 
income  fr 


your  wast 
paper,  by  pack¬ 
ing  it  in  neat, 
tight  bales  for 
storage  or  ship¬ 
ment.  Circular  64-F 

SULLIVAN 

MACHINERY 

COMPANY 


One  of  the  Meanest  Packages 
to  Pile  is  a  Roll. 


Handled  by  one  of  these 
machines,  however,  the  job 
is  easy.  And  it  will  pile 
anything. 

Economy  Engineering  Co. 

415  S.  Washtenaw  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

FOREIGN  AGTS. 

Parsons  Trading  Co..  New  York. 


PRESSMEN’S 


OVERLAY  KNIFE 


PRICE.  POSTPAID.  25  CENTS 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 

632  Sherman  Street.  Chicago 
1729  Tribune  Building.  New  York 


METALS 

Linotype,  Monotype,  Stereotype 
Special  Mixtures 

QUALITY 

First,  Last  and  All  the  Time. 

E.  W.  Blatchford  Go. 

230  N.  Clinton  St.  5  Beekman  St. 
Chicago  New  York 


NEW  DESIGNS 

Useful  for 

BORDER  PATTERNS 
END  PAPERS 
SURFACE  PATTERNS 
DECORATIVE  TREATMENT 
BOOK  PLATES,  Etc. 

These  are  new  and  will  interest  you. 
They  are  printed  on  plain  white  cards. 

SET  of  10  CARDS  for  $1.00 
The  School  Arts  Publishing  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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“Gee,  But  I  HateThis  Job,” 

SAYS  THE  PRESSFEEDER 

flJAnd  you  can’t  blame  him.  After  all,  isn’t  it  about 
time  that  you  let  machinery  take  the  place  of  brute 
strength  in  your  pressroom,  particularly  when  it  means 

1,000  to  1,500  More  Impressions 
Per  Day  Per  Press? 


f  Put  in  a  ROUSE  PAPER  LIFT.  It  will  pay  10 
per  cent  per  month  dividends  on  its  cost  in  increased 
output  alone,  besides  saving  a  ruinous  bill  for 
spoilage  that  is  unavoidable  with  the  man-handling 
of  paper. 

<1  Send  for  our  book,  “Rouse  Handling  versus  Man 
Handling  of  Paper  Stock.” 

^  It  will  open  your  eyes,  and  if  you  let  it,  it  will  put 
money  in  your  pocket. 

H.  B.  ROUSE  &  CO. 

2212 WARD  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


will  be  his  selection,  because  it  embraces  all  the 
desirable  features  found  in  no  other  compet¬ 
ing  machine  of  to-day. 

The  “  UNIVERSAL”  press  will  print  every¬ 
thing  from  tissue  to  heavy  cardboard ;  will  cut 
and  emboss.  For  high-class  half-tone  or  three- 
color  work  this  press  will  stand  alongside  of  all 
legitimate  competition.  Every  sale  means  a 
satisfied  buyer,  and  every  user  of  the  UNIVERSAL  will  gladly  tell  you  of  his  satisfaction  at  owning  such  a  press. 


W e  manufacture  many  other  presses,  fully  described  in  an  interesting  catalogue  which  will  be  promptly  forwarded  upon  request. 


TKe  National  Mackine  Company,  Manufacturers,  Hartford,  Connecticut 


When  you  install  a  GALLY  IMPROVED 
UNIVERSAL  PRESS  it  means  satisfaction 
to-day,  to-morrow  and  thereafterwards,  because 
each  press  is  built  on  quality  basis,  lasting 
service,  etc. 

These  points  should  be  carefully  considered 
by  every  printer  when  on  the  market  ready  to 
buy  a  press  to  fill  his  demands. 


The  Gaily  Improved 
Universal  Press 


Up  to 


Requirements  for  To-day 
and  for  the  Future 
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The 


m  T'  m  1  -  The  on,y  Numbering  Machine 

B  O  ST  ON  Mo  d  el wi,h  *  Xr“  a,"",v* 


Because  of  its  SIMPLICITY 


An  Automatic  Web  Feed  Attachment 


Equip  your  idle  Gordon  with  this  Attachment  ;  Automatic 
Feed,  with  Independent  Units  to  Slit,  Cut,  Punch,  Perforate, 
Number,  Count,  Two-Color,  Rewind,  etc.  A  Gordon  so 
equipped,  with  such  Units  as  your  work  requires,  instantly  trans¬ 
forms  it  into  a  profit-producing  machine,  efficient  and  depend¬ 
able,  and  at  small  cost. 


THE  TOLEDO  WEB  PRESS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio,U.S.A. 


The  ideal  machine  for  printers  for  many  regular  kinds  of  work; 
particularly  valuable  for 
special  work. 


For  manufacturers,  and 
others,  operating  private  print¬ 
ing-plants,  it  is  invaluable;  ac¬ 
complishing  results  heretofore 
produced,  if  at  all,  by  hand  and 
at  great  expense. 


Independent  Units  to  Feed,  Print 
in  one  color,  also  two  colors,  Slit, 
Cut,  Punch,  Perforate  (both  ways), 
Rewind,  Number,  Count,  Bronze, 
etc.,  used  separately,  or  in  any  de¬ 
sired  combination. 


Consider  the  various  Units. 


Then  —  Note  the  extreme 
SIMPLICITY  of  mechanism! 


No  complicated  parts  nor  adjust¬ 
ments;  and  yet,  each  Unit  accurate 
and  reliable  ;  construction  substan¬ 
tial  and  durable ;  cost  of  maintenance  and  upkeep  practically  nothing. 

This  matter  of  SIMPLICITY  is  the  most  important  feature  in  an  automatic  printing  machine,  and  reaches 
its  best  exemplification  in  the  Toledo  Web  Press.  This  enables 
us  to  make  and  sell  it  at  a  very  low  price. 


Purchaser  selects  and  pays  for  such  Units  as  his  work  requires; 
other  Units  may  be  added  as  needed. 


You  can  not  afford  to  have  an  idle  Gordon  press;  the  floor 
space  it  occupies  and  the  investment  decrease  your  profits. 


WETTER 

SOLD  BY 


American  Type  Founders  Co. 
Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler 

and  all  Dealers 

WETTER  NUMBERING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

335  Classon  Avenue.  Brooklyn.  New  York.  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Printer  Who  Comes 
Back  for  More 

Certainly  feels  satisfied  with  the  service  obtained 
from  adopting  throughout  his  plant  the  use  of  the 

Star  Composing  Stick 

Printers  know  good  tools  —  and  they  are  not  backward  in 
expressing  their  opinions.  Mr.  E.  W.  Statler,  foreman  of  the 
Modern  View  Printing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says  : 

“I  must  compliment  you  most  highly  for  this  rapid,  accurate 
and  practical  stick.” 


It  is  the  one  popular  stick  —  nothing  lacking,  and  its  use  plainly 
spells  ‘‘increased  efficiency.” 

Our  German-Silver  Stick 

is  a  beauty,  and  is  made  to  fill  the  requirements  of  coast 
territory  ;  will  not  rust  or  corrode.  Star  sticks  are  made  in  all 
popular  sizes,  both  in  Nickel-plated  Steel  and  German  Silver. 
ASK  FOK  PARTICULARS 

FOR  SALE  BY  TYPEFOUNDERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 

The  Star  Tool  Mfg.  Company 

“ Tools  of  Quality  for  Particular  Printers  ” 

Springfield,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sole  Agents  for  Canada. 


t 

*- 


* 

* 

* 

* 


* 

* 


Increase  Your  Sales — Decrease  Your  Losses 
Consult  the  Specialists  Who  Know 


Seventeenth 


TYPO 


Year 


The  only  Credit  Book  and  Classified  Directory  of  the  Paper, 
Book,  Stationery,  Printing  and  Publishing 
Trade  and  Kindred  Lines 

RATINGS  MOST  CAREFULLY  REVISED 


The  Typo  Mercantile  Agency 

General  Offices,  160  Broadway  New  York 


Why  Use  Drying  Racks? 

Investigate  this  and  use  time-saving  methods 

Quit  your  slip-sheeting.  Stack  as  high  as  you  wish.  Get  more  ink 
on  your  paper  without  smear.  Save  your  twelve  hours  between  the 
running  of  colors.  Quit  robbing  the  impression  to  save  expense  of 
slip-sheeting.  Save  from  10  cents  to  25  cents  per  pound  on  your  ink. 


KNAUFFSATT 

will  do  it  and  works  in  all  colors.  Sold  in  three  sizes. 


Ei 

Ei 

Ei 


We  will  ,, 
they  fail  to 


lbs.  of  ink.  $  1.00  in  Tub 
64  lbs.  of  ink.  $  3.50  in  Can 
256  lbs.  of  ink,  $10.00  in  Buckets 


Manufactured  Solely  hy 

THE  NO-OFFSET  CO. 


532  East  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 

send  these  goods  to  responsible  concerns  upon  order,  and  if 
1  make,  good  you  owe  us  nothing. 


Typecaster  for  Printers 

Must  be  simple,  so  that  it  can  be  operated  by 
any  printer.  (Compare  the  Thompson  Typecaster 
with  others.)  Must  have  an  unfailing  supply  of 
matrices.  (TheThompson  Typecaster  uses  all  makes 
interchangeably — one  thousand  faces  to  select  from.) 

Must  be  inexpensive,  economical  in  operation, 
possess  quick-change  features  and  produce  high- 
grade  type. 


The  Thompson  Typecaster  Alone  Meets  These  Requirements 

Machines  Installed  on  Trial  or  Rental  Basis 

THOMPSON  TYPE  MACHINE  COMPANY 

624-632  SHERMAN  STREET,  CHICAGO 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  SELLING  AGENTS. 
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/KLIM  B  LEV 

lCMOlORS  ' 


/KIMBLE\ 

Ycmoiors/ 


Revolutionized! 


Economies  and  conveniences  of  running  cylinder  presses  in  districts  where  only  alternat¬ 
ing  current  is  available  have  been  revolutionized  by  the  development  of  a  motor  built  specially 
for  running  cylinder  presses. 

The  New  Single-phase,  Variable-Speed,  Alternating  Current 

KIMBLE  MOTOR 

WITH  AUTO-TRANSFORMER  CONTROLLER 

In  order  to  procure  the  convenience  of  electric  motive  power,  you  no  longer  have  to  use 
the  ordinary  alternating-current  motor,  which  consumes  top-speed  current  at  every  speed,  no 
matter  how  slow. 

The  KIMBLE  reduces  operating  cost  in  direct  proportion  to  every  reduction  in  speed. 
It  will  operate  a  press  smoothly  at  as  low  as  'A  maximum  speed  — and  do  it  at  X  the  cost 
of  operating  the  press  at  maximum. 

The  KIMBLE  applies  the  current  directly  to  your 
presses.  You  don’t  have  to  change  the  alternating  current 
by  a  generating  set  which  costs  a  lot  of  money  and  eats  up 
a  lot  of  power. 

Cheaper  in  its  Ultimate  Economy 
Than  Any  Other  Form  of  Power 

The  KIMBLE  will  pay  you  an  average  of  10  per  cent 
monthly  dividend  on  its  cost  as  compared  with  any  other 
type  of  alternating-current  motor  you  could  install. 

Convenient  access  is  provided  to  18  forward  and  18 
reverse  speeds.  These  speeds  are  arranged  in  5  major  steps 
and  each  step  overlaps  with  the  step  just  behind  and  just 
ahead,  thus  giving  each  step  an  ample  working  range. 


Kimble  Electric  Company 

635  Northwestern  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


[  It  tells  about  this  wonderful  t 
v  motor  and  also  gives  in-  I 
J  formation  about  the  power  1 
M  end  of  a  printing-plar.t  which  fy 
111  you  will  greatly  appreciate.  SS 
^|ja  Get  it- — read  it — act  upon  S 
^  it— and  you  will  soon  be  SB 
banking  the  profits  jtff 
K  of  your  good 
judgment. 


/Kimble  l 

AcmoIors/ 


/RimbleI 

YcAjQlORSr 
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GOOD  REASONS  WHY 

THERE  IS  A  REASON  WHY  THE 

Bigelow 
Rotary  Offset 
Web  Press 

is  meeting  with  such  substantial  success,  and  here  are  a 
few  of  the  “WHY’S”: 

First  —  Because  the  press  occupies  such  small  space,  accessible 
at  any  position  or  angle,  at  any  side  or  top,  without  a  ladder  or 
derrick.  It  feeds  from  a  web,  sheet  delivered  cut  to  register,  17x22. 

Second  —  Because  it  produces  twice  the  output  of  any  offset 
press  on  to-day’s  market,  producing  from  6,000  to  10,000  perfect 
impressions  per  hour;  and  we  are  ready  to  prove  it. 

Third — -Because  it  is  built  on  scientific  principles:  simplicity 
the  key-note;  and  fool-proof  protection  makes  it  a  press  capable  of 
rendering  service  365  days  in  the  year. 

Fourth  —  When  you  buy  the  Bigelow  Rotary  Offset,  you  add 
a  press  that  will  do  the  work  of  TWO  at  the  cost  of  ONE  press. 

Write  to-day  for  complete  particulars,  price,  etc. 

Bigelow  Press  Sales  Corporation 

436  BRISBANE  BUILDING  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


The  National  Rotary  Perforating,  Machine 

“The  Perforator  That  Leaves  No  Blurr” 


Is  known  for  its  accuracy  and  constant 
uniform  service  every  day  in  the  year. 
There  is  economy  in  operating  a 
“NATIONAL”  because  saving  of  stock 
and  saving  of  time,  besides  insuring 
perfect  work  at  all  times  and  a  pleased 
customer. 

Your  customers  know  good  perforating 
work  and  why  not  give  it  to  them? 


The  National  Rotary 
Perforating,  Machine 


can  be  had  with  or  without  crimping 
scoring  attachment  —  the  latter  device  a 
big  feature  for  the  loose-leaf  and  paper 
manufacturer. 

Our  perforator  is  manufactured  in  various 
sizes  to  suit  individual  requirements. 


Ask  for  specimens  of  work,  further  particulars,  prices,  etc. 

AGENCIES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

NATIONAL  PRINTING  MACHINERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Head  Office  and  Factory:  ATHOL,  MASS. 
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LINCOLN  TEXT 

Water-marked  Antique  Wove 
WHITE  GRAY  INDIA 

BLUE  COFFEE 

25x38  —  60  lb.  Packed  in  cases. 

White — -5/4  cents  per  lb.  Colors — 5%  cents  per  lb. 

Special  prices  in  quantities 
Write  for  samples 

Parker,  Thomas  &  Tucker  Paper  Co. 

514-522  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 

Telepko/ies:  V/abash  2632-2633  Auto.  54-520 


Tympan  Gauge  Square 


Made  of  transparent  celluloid,  ruled  in  picas.  Size, 
3%  x  8%  inches. 

By  placing  the  square  over  the  impression  of  the  job  on 
the  tympan  in  the  proper  position,  and  marking  with  a  pen¬ 
cil  along  the  left  and  lower  edges,  the  gauges  can  be  placed 
correctly  at  once.  Will  save  its  cost  in  one  day’s  use. 

Twenty-five  cents,  postpaid  to  any  address. 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 

632  SHERMAN  STREET  ....  CHICAGO 


“I  Have  the  Honor  to 
Advise  You  That 

Webster’s 
New  International 

is  the  standard  authority  that 
is  generally  followed  in  spell¬ 
ing,  compounding,  and  dividing 

Words.  CORNELIUS  FORD, 

Public  Printer,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington. 

Does  not  such  evidence  settle  the 
matter  when  it  comes  to  buying 
a  dictionary? 

This  New  Creation  contains  : 

More  than  400,000  Vocabu¬ 
lary  Terms. 

12,000  Biographical  Entries. 

Nearly  30,000  Geographical 
Subjects. 

Thousands  of  other  References. 

Over  6,000  Illustrations.  2,700  Pages. 
Colored  Plates  and  Half-Tone  Engravings. 
Write  for  specimen  pages,  etc. 

FREE,  if  you  mention  The-Inland Printer,  a  useful  set  of  pocket : 

G.  &  G.  MERRIAM  GO. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

For  over  70  years  publishers  of  the  Genuine-Webster  Diction 


Now  on  Sale 

Letters  &  Letter  Construction 

With  Chapters  on  Design  and  Decoration 

By  F.  J.  TREZISE 

New  Ideas  for  Printers  and  Designers 

ETTERS  and  Letter  Construction”  presents  the  subject  in  a  new  manner — gives 
you  the  information  you  want  in  the  way  you  want  it.  It  is  not  merely  a  book 
of  alphabets- — it  is  a  book  of  ideas.  It  is  written  by  the  chief  instructor  of  the 
I.  T.  U.  Course  of  Instruction  in  Printing,  and  is  based  on  actual  experience 
instead  of  theory. 

C,  Some  of  the  features :  “Letters  and  Letter  Construction”  contains  chapters  on 
Roman  Capitals,  Roman  Lower-case,  Italic,  Gothic,  Lettering  in  Design, 
Decoration  and  Type  Alphabets.  It  contains  plates  showing  the  decoration  of 
various  periods  and  peoples  —  excellent  references  for  designers.  It  contains 
instruction  on  the  designing  of  decorative  borders,  initials,  etc.  It  contains  information  regarding  the 
principles  of  design — the  application  of  lettering  to  practical  work.  It  treats  of  methods  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  and  gives  ideas  that  facilitate  work. 

C,  It  contains  160  pages  and  131  illustrations,  and  is  artistically  bound  in  art  canvas. 

PRICE,  $2.00 

The  Inland  Printer  Company,  Chicago 

632  Sherman  Street 


1-10 
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HIGH-CLASS 

ENGRAVED  STATIONERY 

for  Fall  and  Holiday  Season 

Why  not  supply  your  patrons  with  the  very  best  in  steel 
and  copper  plate  stationery  ? 

You  need  only  send  us  the  order  and  we  execute  it  at  a 
price  that  leaves  an  interesting  margin  for  you,  with  no 
investment  on  your  part. 

Note  some  of  the  specialties  : 

Steel-die  Embossed  Letter-heads, 
Cards,  etc. 

Wedding  Invitations 

Monogram  Stationery 

Crests,  Coats-of-Arms 

Club  Invitations 

Dance  Programs 

Book  Plates 

Cards 

Menus  ^ 

Now  is 
stationery. 

a  time  to  get  busy  for  FaU  and  Holiday  season 

quickly.  Write  for  various  sample  outfits. 

2%3Sj§ 

,  ]$WmFrEVND&&ONS 

16-20  E.  Randolph  Street, 

"  CHICAGO 

Here’s  the  Acid  Test 

of  what  the  Hake  Perfection  Gripper  will  do 

Note  copy  of  letter  from  the  Cole  Litho¬ 
graphing  Co.,  signed  by  President  Cole, 
dated  April  5,  addressed  to  our  Chicago 
Sales  Company,  as  follows : 


There’s  economy  in  applying  the  “Hake 
Perfection  Gripper”  to  every  job-press  in 
your  plant.  It  is  the  one  “Gripper”  of 
to-day  that  has  stood  the  test  alongside  of 
all  competition. 

Built  like  a  machine.  Best  steel  construction. 


AMERICAN  PRINTERS  APPLIANCE  CO.,Mfrs. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Chicago  Ajjency:  CHAMPLIN  MFG.  &  SALES  CO.,  343  Dearborn  St. 


^HE  sale  of  linecasting  machines  was  never  so  great  as  it  is 
to-day.  The  original  company  is  selling  more  machines  than 
ever  before.  The  new  companies  report  up-to-capacity  business. 

In  addition,  more  machines  are  daily  being  put  on  a  two- 
shift  or  a  three-shift  basis. 

All  this  means  an  increased  demand  for  operators,  and,  all 
around,  those  craftsmen  are  enjoying  the  boom. 

It  is  good  business  for  any  hand  compositor  to  become  an 
operator.  If  he  has  to  go  to  school  to  learn,  he  should  go  to  the 
best  school  —  the  one  that  has  graduated  the  greatest  number  of 
operators  and  is  conducted  on  strictly  union  lines.  That  school  is 

The  Inland  Printer  Technical  School 

632  South  Sherman  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Send  a  Postal  and  get  our  booklet  on  machine  composition,  which  tells  the  whole  story 
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Boston  Wire  Stitchers 


Turning  the  hand  wheel  to  gauge 
the  thickness  of  work,  automatically 
adjusts  all  parts.  This  is  but  one 
of  the  Boston’s  many  special  exclu¬ 
sive  features. 

WRITE  THE  SELLING  AGENTS 


AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  COMPANY 


The  National  Paper  Trade  Association 

41  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


_  The  surface  of  American  Linen  Record  is  smooth. 

There  are  no  minute  hills  or  valleys,  foreign  particles  or  greasy 
blotches  to  prevent  perfect  ruling,  writing  or  erasing.  A  great  many 
buvers  insist  on  applying  the  ruling  or  writing  test  before  choosing 
their  ledger  paper,  and  if  you  are  one  of  these  you’ll  grasp  this  chance 
to  use  a  paper  that  will  measure  up  to  your  most  exacting  specifications. 

Just  Give  American  Linen  Record  a  Trial — That’s  All 

This  paper,  because  of  its  durability  and  permanency,  is  used  for  such  important  forms  as  bound 
and  loose-leaf  ledgers,  blank- books,  county,  government  and  civic  records,  real  estate  deeds, 
mortgages,  wills  and  legal  documents,  insurance  policies,  stock  and  bond  certificates,  inven¬ 
tories,  etc.,  and  the  lighter  weights  for  business  stationery.  It  is  carried  in  stock  by  leading 
paper- dealers  throughout  the  States. 


Write  for  interesting  demonstration 


WASTE  EFFORT 


The  printers  throughout  the  country,  as  individuals,  are  rapidly  adopting  the  most  up-to-date 
efficiency  methods  in  conducting  their  business,  and  it  is  time  that  the  different  printers’  associa¬ 
tions  and  those  organizations  closely  allied  should  also  adopt  efficiency  methods  in  regard  to  their 
association  work. 

The  idea  of  the  photo-engravers  holding  their  convention  in  one  city  in  the  country  at  one  time 
of  the  year  and  the  other  printers’  associations  all  holding  separate  conventions  in  various  other 
cities  at  different  times  is  certainly  a  waste  of  effort.  It  is  the  reverse  of  efficiency. 

There  have  also  been  too  many  local  expositions,  and,  instead  of  all  these  haphazard  meetings  of 
the  different  associations  in  the  graphic-arts  industry  each  year,  there  should  be  One  Big  General 
Meet  in  some  large,  centrally  located  city  once  a  year  and  a  Big  International  Graphic  Arts  Exposi¬ 
tion  held  in  that  city  coincident  with  it,  but  not  in  the  same  building  as  the  meetings  of  the 
associations. 

By  this  manner  of  procedure,  a  greater  number  of  people  in  the  graphic-arts  industry  would 
get  together  each  year  than  has  ever  heretofore  assembled  in  any  one  place  at  a  given  time,  and 
the  opportunities  for  organization  work  would  be  greatly  enhanced. 

The  machinery  and  supply  people  would  also  benefit  to  a  greater  extent  by  being  able  to  show 
their  products  to  a  greater  number  than  by  going  into  numerous  local  affairs.  Furthermore,  it 
would  be  cheaper  for  them. 

An  exhibit  of  the  best  finished  productions  of  the  printers  and  lithographers  throughout  the 
country  should  also  be  held  in  conjunction  with  this  exposition,  so  that  the  buyer  of  advertising 
and  printing  could  attend  and  see  all  the  fine  work  turned  out  and  thereby  secure  valuable  ideas. 
The  average  printer  has  never  had  any  feasible  method  presented  to  him.  whereby  he  coyild,  at 
a  small  outlay,  show  samples  of  his  work  to  the  business  public  in  general,  and  the  above  idea  is 
the  first  practical  plan  advanced  to  enable  him  to  attain  this  end. 

An  exhibit  of  the  Paper  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  should  also  be  a  part  of  this  finished 
productions  section,  because  it  will  put  their  representatives  in  direct  touch  with  the  specifiers  of 
papers,  as  well  as  bring  their  lines  before  the  business  public  in  general. 

This  gigantic  movement,  as  above  outlined,  is  now  under  way  and  it  should  be  the  duty  of 
every  one  throughout  the  graphic-arts  industry  to  “  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  ”  and  do  their 
part  to  help  this  big  idea  along.  It  is  only  by  concerted  effort  that  it  can  be  carried  out. 

The  machinery  and  supply  manufacturers  are  sick,  sore  and  tired  of  going  into  local  shows 
and  will  not  do  it  any  more.  They  will  patronize  One  Big  National  Affair  each  year. 


National  Printing,  Publishing,  Lithographing, 

Executive  Offices,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City  New  Grand  Central  Palace,  New 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  SUPPLY  HOUSES  — WE  WILL  BE  SHORT  OF  SPACE  ON  THE  MAIN 

SEND  FOR  THE  LIST  OF 


versus 


EFFICIENCY 


Various  printing  establishments,  having  numerous  departments,  such  as  photo-engraving,  book¬ 
binding,  electrotyping,  job  printing,  etc.,  are  tired  of  sending  representatives  from  each  of  their 
different  departments  to  several  conventions  in  different  cities  at  various  times  of  the  year.  Some 
large  printing  establishments  complain  that  they  have  to  send  representatives  to  as  many  as 
twelve  or  fourteen  meetings  each  year  and  the  cost  of  doing  this  is  getting  to  be  prohibitive,  with¬ 
out  considering  the  loss  of  time.  They  (these  large  establishments)  are  all  in  favor  of  this 
One  Big  Convention  —  One  Big  Show  —  in  One  Big  City  idea  —  each  year. 

The  above  ideas  are  being  worked  out  now  and  are  actually  m  operation,  so  “  put  your  shoul¬ 
der  to  the  wheel  ”  and  help  spread  this  information  and  boost  the  idea  along.  It  is  to  your  interest 
to  do  so. 

The  week  of  next  April  18th  to  25th  will  be  the  week  this  Big  International  Printing  and 
Lithographing  Exposition  will  be  on  in  New  York  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace.  During  that 
same  week  there  will  be  about  3,000  or  4,000  newspaper  publishers,  large  and  small,  in  New  York, 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  attending  this  exposition,  as  well  as  the  convention  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  and  Associated  Press,  which  will  be  in  session  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  The  different  associations  throughout  the  trade,  as  well  as  the  Convention  Bureau  of  the 
Merchants’  Association  of  New  York,  are  striving  to  obtain  the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Employing  Lithographers’  Association.  The  Typothetae  of  the  city  of  New  York  has  passed  a 
resolution  to  formally  invite  the  United  Typothetae  of  America  and  the  Ben  Franklin  Clubs  of 
America  to  hold  their  next  convention  here. 

Efforts  are  also  being  made  to  have  the  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association  hold  their  conven¬ 
tion  during  that  same  week,  instead  of  in  February  as  they  have  heretofore.  In  all  probability 
the  National  Editorial  Association,  if  their  convention  is  held  in  Richmond,  will  attend  the  New 
York  show  in  a  body  that  week,  and  when  all  these  important  factions  are  brought  together,  New 
York  will  see  the  greatest  gathering  of  people  interested  in  the  graphic-arts  industry  that  has  ever 
been  gotten  together  before  in  one  place  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

A  bill  has  been  gotten  through  Congress  whereby  foreign  exhibits  for  the  Big  Show  in  the 
Grand  Central  Palace  can  be  entered  duty  free.  In  fact,  all  the  arrangements  are  on  a  gigantic 
scale,  and  the  whole  affair  will  outdo  anything  of  its  kind  ever  held  heretofore. 

Begin  now  to  boost  for  this  big  general  get-together  movement  for  all  you  are  zvorth.  It  is 
an  economic  measure  that  should  have  your  support. 

'  HARRY  A.  COCHRANE,  President. 

Paper,  Advertising  and  Allied  Trades  Exposition 

Telephone,  Gramercy  724 


York  City,  April  18th  to  25th,  1914 


FLOOR  THIS  YEAR  —  BETTER  SECURE  YOURS  NOW  WHILE  YOU  CAN  GET  A  GOOD  LOCATION 
THOSE  ALREADY  SIGNED 
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5,4Z8  . 

y\^4JMpajxe^PiiA£v^fie/i^ 

fta  'V-e,  eyruleyiAed  £tve 

ECLIPSE 

ef&tdLna  jiLachLne 


Successful  as  our  past 
models  have  been,  our  latest 
machines  are  even  more  re¬ 
markable  in  simplicity  of  con¬ 
struction  and  operation  and 
adaptability  to  newspapers  of 
any  size  or  style  of  make-up . 

It’s  a  fact  that  in  Eclipse 
Folders  are  embodied  all  the 
important  features  hitherto 
found  only  in  the  highest 
priced  machines  —  features 
that  insure  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy  and  reliability.  You  couldn’t  buy  a  better  hand-feed  newspaper  folder 
than  the  Eclipse  if  you  paid  several  times  the  price. 

Yet  an  Eclipse  is  within  the  reach  of  every  newspaper  publisher — the  price  is 
brought  down  because  of  our  huge  output  and  exceptional  manufacturing  facilities. 

The  Eclipse  is  manufactured  in  numerous  styles  so  that  your  requirements  can 
be  suited  exactly. 

Asking  for  a  copy  of  our  latest  catalog  is  the  initial  move  toward  lowering 
your  folding  costs.  Write  for  one  to-day. 


THE  ECLIPSE  FOLDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SIDNEY,  OHIO 
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The  CHANDLER  &  PRICE 
PRESS  PYRAMID 

SHOWING  ACTUAL  SALES  AND  DELIVERIES  OF  THIS  RENOWNED  PRESS 
FROM  THE  DATE  OF  BEGINNING  OF  BUSINESS  UP  TO  JULY  31,  1913 


FOR  YEAR 
ENDING 
JULY 
31 

4r~ir 

1 1887— 3ii  Gordons! 

I  1888—367  GORDONS  j 
|  1889—413  GORDONS  j 

1890—610  GORDONS  | 

1891—652  GORDONS  ] 

1892  - 657  GORDONS  J 

1893  - 732  GORDONS 

1894  —  743  GORDONS 

1895  - 1,143  GORDONS 

1896  - 1,375  GORDONS 

1897  - 1,086  GORDONS 

1898—1,589  GORDONS 

1899 - 1,707  GORDONS 

1900—1,763  GORDONS 

1901  - 1,634  GORDONS 

1902  - 2,130  GORDONS 

1903— 2,358  GORDONS 

1904— 2,282  GORDONS 

1905— 2,393  GORDONS 

1906 - 3,002  GORDONS 


1907 — — 3,677  GORDONS  (Year  of  San  Francisco  Fire) 


1908  - 1,829  GORDONS  (Year  of  Panic) 

1909  - 2,794  GORDONS _ 

1910—3,124  GORDONS 
1911 - 2,985  GORDONS 


1912 - 3,186  GORDONS 


1913—3,245  GORDONS 


TOTAL  NUMBER  CHANDLER  &  PRICE  GORDONS  a  *7  707 
SOLD  AND  DELIVERED  IN  TWENTY- SEVEN  YEARS  1  /  ?/  0/ 


THINK  OF  IT!  47,787  CHANDLER  &  PRICE  GORDON  PRESSES  made,  sold  and  delivered  in  twenty-seven  years.  Such  is  the  result 
of  manufacturing  goods  of  real  merit.  The  CHANDLER  &  PRICE  Presses  lead!  Ask  your  dealer  for  them  and  accept  no  substitute. 

THE  CHANDLER  &  PRICE  CO.,  Makers,  CLEVELAND,  O..U.S.  A. 

 Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co..  Ltd..  Canadian  Agents,  exclusive  of  British  Columbia 
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Your  Near-by  Dealers 


FLORIDA 

Cline-Westinghouse 
Motor  Equipments 

F'  h  rB  iSr1  HarriS°n8326  Ch. 

Manz  Engraving  Co. 

igsppfl 

Drew’s 

Wholesale  Paper 
House 

30/2  West  Bay  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

a  = 

Mendelson  Bros. 

Paper  Stock  Co. 

w  ^'^^San^rhoir68  of 

1015-23  So.  S°tateeSStreet'are ^Chicago 

ILLINOIS 

ECONOMY  QUADS  QUadS 

n^a^y\  .  save  25  pER  CENT 

ISSy  !n  TUrnf*  PAT-D 

In  Labor  OCT. 

ZlsK  25'ioJSS< 

economypqua8ds  a 

SAMPLE  FREE  i^r  *  V 

958  Harrison  St., Chicago  '  iTT  Z 

Partridge  &f  a 
\0|so  Anderson  Co. 

Designers,  Electrotypers 

100-116  N.  Fifth  Avenue  ^^CWcago 

C.  S.  Partridge,  President 

Phones:  Main  197, 198, 199.  Auto.  31-757,  31-758 

h  CUTS  MADE  ^ARTISTS 

(Mm W]  ENGI« 

Model  Ink  Fountain 

_  VA  A  solution  of  the  Ink  Fountain 

problenit-  Can  be  at- 

\JSSaS-  '■  V  Machine' Works 

102-108  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago  Gluesble 

Phone:  Main 4100 

H  AWT  IN  ENGRAVING  CO. 

19  S.  FIFTH  AVE. 

Illinois 

r|Jo  Electrotype  Co. 

Jk  Electrotypers  Nickeltypers 

Designers  Engravers 

314-318  South  Canal  Street,  Chicago 

Gold  and  Silver  Inks 

Bright  as  bronze,  that  work  and  print  right 
on  coated  stock,  rough  covers  and  bonds. 

Write  for  specimens,  literature  and  price. 

The  Sleight  Metallic  Ink  Company 

Chicago,  528  S.  Dearborn  St. 
Phila.,5907MarketSt.  N.  Y.,  154  Nassau  St. 

Printing  and  Litho. 

INKS 

Standard  Colors  — Job  Inks  — Half-tone  and 
Book  Blacks — Special  Colors  Matched — Prompt 
-Prices  Right. 

Caxton  Printing  Ink  &  Color  Company 
1021-1027  Crosby  Street  Chicago 

For  snappy,  clear  and  beautiful  Offset  Printing 
in  one  or  more  colors,  go  to 

Offset  Printers  Artists  Engravers 

732  S.  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 

Book 

Sewing  Machines  g 

Joseph  E.  Smyth  Co.,  638  Federal  St.  3; 

Correspondence  solicited.  3 

$25  to  $35  Yearly 

fj-M  ABU  LA  R  equipment^  for  rule- 
standard  Linotypes,  with  all 

1  Lino-Tabler  Co..  Chicago 

liSU  New  York.  Toronto 

r  These  slugs  FREE  to  trade  plants 

Grinders  and  Cutting -room  Specialties 
We  sell  to  printers,  lithographers  and  related 
trades  and  satisfy  them,  because  of  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  is  required.  Our  personal  service 
makes  customers  satisfied.  Our  specialties : 
cutting  sticks  (all  sizes);  K.  K.  knife  lubricator, 
takes  place  of  oil  and  soap;  K.  K. paper-slip 
powder,  better  than  soapstone.  Also  expert 
knifegrinders. 

E.  C.  Keyser  &  Co.,  722  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago 

William  Thomson 

Printers  Machinery  Company  K 

426  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  m 

Complete  line  of  “COLT’S  ARMORY"  and  K 

•  LAUREATE”  Presses  and  parts  in  stock  [j| 

ready  for  immediate  delivery.  fy 

We  have  a  store  that  will  interest  up-to-date  Lrj 

printers,  embossers  and  paper  box  manufac-  ™ 

G‘E5H£E5H5HSE5H5E5ES252£Z5I 
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g  Mashek  Form  Truck 

m  A  patented  and  convenient  portable  truck  for 

Lri  handling  of  large  forms  to  prevent 

[r  risk  of  piling 

K  Send  for  list  of  printers  now  using  the 

g  Mashek  Form  Truck 

N  Mashek  Manufacturing  Co. 

a  1616  W.  Lake  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 

Sanders’  Engravings 

have  the  greatest  selling  qualities. 

ftjf 

|  MASSACHUSETTS 

NEW  JERSEY 

OHIO 

jg  Plymouth  Paper  Company 
re  Holyoke,  Mass. 

N  7§fT fm  jUs*  B°ncls  and  Ledger  Papers 

re  a(  All  Grades  Bristol 

GEO.  W.  SWIFT,  Jr. 

Designer  and  Manufacturer 

of  special  machinery  for  printing  and  producing 
paper  products. 

What  do  you  need  to  increase  your  production 
and  reduce  your  cost? 

We  Can  Make  It. 

The  Rudolph  SattlerCo. 

220  E.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

BuIflSl^S^nery 

jo  MICHIGAN 

NEW  YORK 

Linotype  Composition 
and  Electrotyping 

We  are  well  equipped  to  speedily  handle 
very  large  contracts. 

The  Columbus  Lino-Electro  Company 

79  East  Spring  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

re  Investigate  and  Know  Why 

K  A  thousand  printers  use  and  recognize  “THE 

HI  JOHNSON  WAY”  as  scientific  roller  care, 

p]  Our  roller  racks  never  wear  out,  adjust  to  any 

Ln  size  press,  eliminate  the  fire  hazard,  promote 

[“  efficiency  and  cleanliness. 

I}:  Johnson  Automatic  Roller  Rack  Co.,  Ltd. 

re  Makers  of  Roller  Racks  and  Overlay  Tables 

p]  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

Rubber  Stamps  for 
y ,  :y/  the  Trade 

Catalogue  on  request. 
JHL  No  trouble  —  Clean  Sales 

W  -Large  Profits 

Barton  Mfg.  Company 
369  Broadway 

.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MISSOURI 

LINOTYPE 

typ.ebrfJ|^ 

Special  Summer  Rate 

419  FimAvef  ShsTh  New^or^CUy ' 

;  •  "  ffrt&RAVKM  '  1 

G  ATCHE  Lc  A  N  NI NG 

phiujwweEphia 

CAPPER 

r  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

ARTI-STS  817-019 

COLOR  PLATE  MAKERS  -  KANTAS  CITY.  MO. 

Phone  3283  Beckman 

New  York  Machinery  Co. 

A.  NAUMAN,  Pres. 

101  Beekman  St.  New  York  City 

AUTOMATIC  STEEL  DIE 
STAMPING  PRESSES 

We  manufacture  the 

LITTLE  GIANT  PRESS 

Murray  Machinery  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

F.  A.  Ringler  Co. 

. . 

Commercial  Art 

S§  DrSI££i‘™G- 

Bird’s-Eye  Views 

The  H.G.LotzCo.,411Walnut  St..Phila. 

Smith-Grieves  Company 

Printing 

and  Embossing  Dies 

Brass,  Steel,  Zinc 

WM.  R.  YOUNG 

iCT"  ■ . - 

<Js 

1 

d:  ) 

'Pressmen! 


Here  is  the  Overlay  Knife 
you  have  been  waiting  for. 

A  handle  with  a  reversible  blade-holder.  When  not  in  use,  blade  is  slipped  into  the  handle.  Can  be  carried  in 
the  vest  pocket.  Blades  finely  tempered.  When  worn  down,  throw  away  and  insert  a  new  one. 

Price,  postpaid,  with  one  extra  blade,  only  35  cents;  extra  blades,  postpaid,  5  cents. 

Special  prices  in  quantities. 

17NEWYORKdg  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY  632  |h™go"" 


TIME  SAVERS 


Three  operations 
—  inserting  truck 
under  platform, 
raising  load  from 
floor,  lowering  to 
new  position.  Fig¬ 
ure  up  the  time  re¬ 
quired  with  the 

Clark 

Transfer 

Trucks 

and  then  figure  the 
old-time  method  of 


The  George  P.  Clark  Co. 


i  Office  :  Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 
IEW  YORK  OFFICE:  13-21  Park  Row 


Unique  in  Action  as  Well  as  in  Name 

Unique  Steel  Blocks 


are  an  essential  requirement  in  every  up-to-date 
printing-plant.  YOU  KNOW  your  color  plates  are 
properly  placed — YOU  KNOW  your  register  is  true 
to  the  infinitesimal  part  of  an  inch  when  UNIQUE 
STEEL  BLOCKS  are  used. 

The  price  for  Unique  Steel  Blocks  is  low,  which  is 
a  splendid  reason  why  you  can  not  afford  to  do  with¬ 
out  them. 

Send,  for  our  complete  catalogue  and  price-list 

Unique  Steel  Block  Co. 

Kent  Ave.  and  Reap  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Print-shop  Knowledge  Contest  Decided 

No  competition  in  the  printing  business  ever  stirred  up  more  interest  than  the  Contest 
in  Print-shop  Knowledge,  and  all  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  winning  answers 
have  been  determined  upon.  The  results  will  be  found  in  the  October  number  of 

The  American  Printer,  a  Magazine  of  Printing 

The  first  of  a  series  of  specially  prepared  articles  on  cost  finding  also  appears  in  this 
October  issue,  which  is  the  Annual  Typothetae  and  Franklin  Number.  Other  features 
include  an  augmented  showing  of  printed  work  in  color,  special  articles  and  illustrations 
on  the  New  Orleans  convention  of  the  United  Typothetae  and  Franklin  Clubs,  and 
the  usual  interesting  departments.  Send  thirty  cents  for  a  sample  copy  of  the  October 
number. 

Oswald  Publishing  Company,  25  City  Hall  Place,  New  York 
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BOOKS  AND  UTILITIES 


BOOKBINDING 

Bookbinding  —  Paul  N.  Hasluck  . $  .54 

LITHOGRAPHY 

Bookbinding  fob  Amateurs  —  W.  J.  E.  Crane .  1.10 

COMPOSING-ROOM 

MACHINE  COMPOSITION 

Design  and  Color  in  Printing  —  F.  J.  Trezise .  1.00 

Facsimile  Linotype  Keyboards . 25 

Impressions  of  Modern  Type  Designs . . .  .25 

Plain  Printing  Types  —  Theodore  Low  De  Vinne .  2.10 

tion.)  . . . ^ .  2.00 

The  Practical  Printer  —  H.  G.  Bishop .  1.00 

Vest-pocket  Manual  of  Printing . 50 

DRAWING  AND  ILLUSTRATION 

Alphabets  — A  Handbook  of  Lettering  —  Edward  F.  Strange .  1.60 

Alphabets  Old  and  New  —  Lewis  F.  Day .  2.10 

Decorative  Designs  — Paul  N.  Hasluck . 54 

Grammar  of  Lettering  —  Andrew  W.  Lyons .  2.65 

Lessons  on  Art  —  J.  D.  Harding .  1.10 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Manufacture  of  Paper  — R.  W.  Sindall .  2.10 

Oil  Colors  and  Printing  Inks  —  L.  E.  Andes .  2.60 

Printer’s  Handbook  of  Trade  Recipes — Charles  Thomas  Jacobi .  1.85 

NEWSPAPER  WORK 

Perfection  Advertising  Records  . .  3.50 

PRESSWORK 

Lessons  on  Decorative  Design  — Frank  G.  Jackson .  2.10 

Lessons  on  Form  —  A.  Blunck .  3.15 

Color  Printer  —  John  F.  Earhart. 

Modern  Presswork  —  Fred  W.  Gage .  2.00 

ELECTROTYPING  AND  STEREOTYPING 

Electrotyping  —  C.  S.  Partridge . $2.00 

NE  e eS"  ,B“”* ::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Practical  Guide  to  Embossing  and  Die  Stamping .  1.50 

PROCESS  ENGRAVING 

PARTRIDGE^  REFERJNCE^HANDBOOK  OF  ELECTROTYPING  AND  STEREOTYP-  ^  ^ 

A  Treatise  on  Ihotogiiavure  —  Herbert  Denison . $2.25 

Stereotyping  —  C.  S.  Partridge .  2.00 

ESTIMATING  AND  ACCOUNTING 

A  Stuart  M*Km.°  .S!STEM.  .r0R.  .THE.  EMPL.OT!NG.  PRI.NTER. .  .  ,Eden  ,B'$  1.00 
Building  and  Advertising  a  Printing  Business  —  H.  H.  Stalker....  1.00 

Metal-plate  Printing  .  2.00 

Metalography  — Chas.  Harrap  .  2.00 

Photoengraving  —  H.  Jenkins ;  revised  and  enlarged  by  N.  S.  Amstutz  3.00 
Photoengraving  —  Carl  Schraubstadter,  Jr .  3.10 

Cost  of  Printing  —  F.  W.  Baltes .  1.50 

Photo-trichromatic  Printing  —  C.  G.  Zander .  1.50 

Fundamental  Principles  of  Ascertaining  Cost  —  J.  Cliff  Dando. . . .  10.00 

How  to  Make  Money  in  the  Printing  Business  —  Paul  Nathan .  3.20 

PROOFREADING 

Pens  and  Types  —  Benjamin  Drew .  j  35 

Punctuation  —  F.  Horace  Tea'll . 1 .  1.10 

■Order  Book  and  Record  of  Cost  —  H.  G.  Bishop,  by  express  at 

"H  rr.  .... 

The  Orthoepist  Mfiv.i  \>  r.~. !.'!  !.  .  !  !  !  !  !  '  ’  '  1  35 

The  Verbalist  —  Alfred  Ayres .  1.35 

Webster  Dictionary  (Vest-pocket)  ......  .Y\ YYYYYYYY YYY '.50 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 

624-632  Sherman  St.,  CHICAGO  1729  Tribune  Building,  NEW  YORK 

PAMPHLET  GIVING  CONTENTS  OF  EACH  BOOK  MAILED  ON  REQUEST 
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How  to  Make  Money  in 
the  Printing  Business 

By  PAUL  NATHAN 

GIVE  value  and  “charge 
the  price’’  might  be  an 
answer  to  this  question; 
but  there  is  a  very  complete 
and  comprehensive  answer  in 
Paul  Nathan’s  book  of  288 
pages,  bearing  this  title,  and 
every  progressive  printer  should 
ownthevolume.  Thebookgives 
full  details  and  information  on 
the  highest  authority — Experi¬ 
ence.  It  tells  how  a  man  made 
money  out  of  Printing — a  thing 
we  all  are  anxious  to  do.  You 
need  this  book;  send  the  order 
the  table  of  its  contents: 

Starting  an  Office.  What  Class  of  Customers  to  Seek.  How 
to  Develop  Business,  Writing  Advertising  Matter,  Taking 
Orders.  Advertising.  How  to  Talk  to  Customers,  The  Cost  of 
Producing  Printing.  Estimating,  Acquiring  Money.  Price 
Cutting.  Competitors.  Profit  and  How  It  Should  Be  Figured, 
Buying,  Doing  Good  Printing,  The  Composing  Room,  The 
Press  Room,  The  Business  Office,  Bookkeeping,  Management 
of  Employees,  The  Employee’s  Opportunity,  Danger  in  Ven¬ 
tures,  Systematic  Saving. 

Second  Edition.  288  pages,  cloth;  gilt  stamped. 

Size,  9x594  inches.  Price,  postpaid,  $3.00. 

Send  remittance  with  order. 

INLAND  PRINTER  CO.,  632  Sherman  St„  Chicago 


The  American  Manual 
of  Presswork 


This  is  an  exhaustive  exposition  of  what  intelligent  press¬ 
men  are  seeking.  The  volume  contains  an  historical  sketch 
that  tells  about  the  development  of  the  printing-press  from 
the  days  of  Gutenberg  down  to  the  present  era. 

Size  8Yz  x  12%.  Cloth ,  price  postpaid ,  $4. 

The  Inland  Printer  Company 

632  South  Sherman  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


BIG  PROFITS  IN  CALENDARS 

Are  You  Sharing  in  These  Profits? 

Mr.  Printer,  do  you  handle  Calendars?  If  you  do  not,  you  are  overlooking  one  of  the 
most  profitable  branches  of  the  printing  business. 

No  doubt  the  butcher,  grocer,  and  other  merchants  you  are  doing  business  with  get 
out  a  Calendar  at  the  holidays.  Why  don’t  you  sell  them  Calendars  ?  There  is  more  real 
profit  in  a  $25  order  of  Calendars  than  in  a  $50  order  of  printing. 

WE  ARE  PIONEERS  IN  THE  CALENDAR  BUSINESS 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  close  out  our  1914  designs  to  make  room  for  our 
1915  line,  and,  although  it  is  now  late  in  the  season,  we  still  have  nearly  700  designs  to 
select  from.  We  are  offering  our  stock  at  ridiculously  low  prices  for  cash,  and  can  not  urge 
upon  you  too  strongly  to  look  into  this  proposition  at  once. 

We  will  send  samples  upon  request,  as  follows  :  Sample  line,  consisting  of  50  pieces, 
including  half-tones,  three-  and  four -color  work,  mounts,  lithographs,  wall  pockets,  etc., 
imported  and  domestic,  for  $1.25;  100-piece  sample  line  for  $2.50;  200-piece  sample 
line  for  $5.00;  complete  set  of  samples,  $20.00.  No  order  for  samples  accepted  unless 
accompanied  by  cash. 

FRANK  J.  OFFERMANN 

ART  WORKS 

301  BROADWAY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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Trade  Notes  : 

Cowan  Transveyor,  Release  Check  for 

the  (illustrated)  .  130 

Eclipse  Folding  Machines,  New  Catalogue 

of  (illustrated)  .  127 

Feldenfeld  Chemical  Company  to  Open 

Western  Branch  .  130 

Fine  Business  Opportunity .  125 

First  Meeting  of  New  Season,  Chicago 

Printing  Crafts  Association  in . '  125 

Hansen,  H.  C.,  Type  Foundry  Opens 

Sales  Office  in  Chicago .  128 

Intertype  Machines,  New  Catalogue  of. .  .  127 
Justrite  Safety  Oil  and  Waste  Cans 

(illustrated)  .  128 

Keystone  Type  Foundry  Opens  Branch  in 

Kansas  City .  125 

Linotype  Display  Advertising  Figures,  A 

New  Book  on .  127 

Barnhart  Brothers  &  Spindler’s  New 

Building  (illustrated)  .  126 

Novelties  for  Printers,  Celluloid  (illus¬ 
trated)  .  129 

Nuernberger,  P.  G.,  with  Cleveland  Fold¬ 
ing  Machine  Company .  130 

O’Donnell-Bromley  Company  Succeeds  the 

Abbott  Press,  The .  130 

Paper  Company  in  Chicago,  A  New .  126 

President  of  Andrews  &  Lewerth,  Inc., 
and  The  Paper  House  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  .  129 

President  Oswald  Calls  Meeting  of  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  the  National  Edito¬ 
rial  Association .  129 

“  Primary  Education  in  Letters  ”  (illus¬ 
trated)  .  130 

Simplex  Labor  Time  Recorders .  125 

Starting  a  Newspaper,  The  Modern  Way 

of  .  126 

Thompson  Typecaster  on  Exhibit  at  New 

Orleans  .  129 

Vance,  J.  J.,  with  F.  Wesel  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company .  130 

Weekly  Newspaper  League  of  Allegheny 

County,  Pennsylvania......" .  125 

Trade-press  Men  Show  ’Em  How  to  Run 

Convention  .  124 

Typography,  The  Literature  of  (illustrated)  72 

Vance,  J.  J.,  with  F.  Wesel  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company .  130 

Weekly  Newspaper  League  of  Allegheny 

County,  Pennsylvania  .  125 

Where  Language  Fails .  84 


The  I.T.IL  Course 

and  the  I.  T.  U.  Convention 


IT  was  the  judgment  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
delegates  at  the  fifty-ninth  convention  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  at  Nashville,  that  the  Course  was 
of  vital  importance  to  the  trade. 

President  Lynch  said  in  his  address  that  the  compositor  who 
knew  all  branches  of  his  trade  did  not  look  for  employment  — 
it  looked  for  him.  He  also  said  employers  are  offering  better 
inducements  to  competent  workmen  than  ever  before. 

The  committee  on  technical  education  recommended  that  the 
local  unions  impress  on  the  parents  of  apprentices  the  necessity 
of  their  boys  studying  the  Course. 

This  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  convention. 

Is  there  need  to  say  a  word  more?  For  the  most  part,  these 
delegates  are  men  who  study  craft  problems  and  who  know 
something — many  of  them  a  great  deal  —  about  the  present 
needs  and  future  prospects  of  the  compositor. 

Their  advice  is  as  good  as  any  on  the  market. 

It  is  advice  that  can  not  safely  be  ignored,  and  the  I.  T.  U. 
Course  of  Instruction  in  Printing  has  proved  as  good  for  jour¬ 
neymen  as  for  apprentices. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  give  full  information  if  you  drop  a 
postal  to 

THE  I.  T.  U.  COMMISSION 

632  South  Sherman  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Endowed  by  the  International  Typographical  Union.  It  is  sold  below  cost — $23  cash; 
$25  on  instalment  plan.  The  Union  also  gives  a  rebate  of  $5  to  each  student  who 
finishes  the  Course. 


Far  in  Advance 
of  the  Times 

A  prominent  subscriber  of  this  publication, 
a  large  dealer  in  New  York  City,  in  a  letter 
dated  July  25,  uses  the  following  language: 


MENT  JOURNAL-was  undoubtedly  the  best 
magazine,  but  that  it  was  ahead  of  the  times 
That  was  some  time  ago.  Now  I  believe  tha 
men  have  reached  the  point  when 
Fv-inte  a  publication  of  that  kind.” 


Prosperous  dealers  and  subscribers 
demand  “boiled  down”  reading  matter, 
free  from  piffle,  birthday  announcements, 
etc.  The  text  matter  must  be  of  interest, 
up  to  date,  right  to  the  point,  else  they 
will  not  read. 

Send  for  sample  copy  if  you  do  not  know 

Inland  Stationer— BUSINESS  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  JOURNAL  —  and  be  convinced 
of  its  high  character. 

Inland  Stationer 

Business  Equipment  Journal 


A  GOLD  MINE 
OF  PRACTICAL 
IDEAS 

what  one  job  compositor  said  after  examining  The  Printing 
rt’s  book  of  typographic  designs. 

We  have  gathered  together  in  book  form  ninety  large  pages 
f  suggestions  for.  the  display  compositor  —  one  hundred  and 
ideas  he  can  put  into  immediate  and  practical  use. 

’  - JJ  —  .  . mples 


i  kind  of  work  done 


THE  PRINTING  ART 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


THE  “ANDERSON” 


Highest  Grade 
Medium  Price 
line  of  Folding 
Machinery  built 

JOB,  NEWSPAPER,  AND 
CIRCULAR 


Write  for  catalogue  and  prices 


ANDERSON 
FOLDER  CO. 

LAFAYETTE,  IND. 
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The  ONLY  question  there  should  be  about  buying  a 


“ If  it’s  a  Potter  —  It’s  the  Best” 


One  of  our  customers  says  of  his  press:  “It  is  a  most  de¬ 
pendable  press.  We  <voant  another." 

Dependability  is  a  good  quality  for  your  office. 

The  recent  developments  of  plate -making  have  greatly 
enlarged  the  scope  of  the  Offset  Press.  If  you  are  in  doubt 
as  to  its  meeting  the  requirements  of  your  office,  tap  our 
information  tank.  We  will  gladly  confer  with  you  and 
give  you  the  benefit  of  our  experience.  It’s  a  winner. 


POTTER 

ROTARY  OFFSET  PRESS 


Is  WHEN  to  buy  it 


The  many  excellences  of  design  and  construction,  its 
proved  superiority  when  demonstrated  by  practical  com¬ 
parison,  all  verify  the  adage: 


potter  printing  press  company 


Champlin  Mfg.  &  Sales  Co. 
Chicago,  Ill. 


PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

J.  H.  Schroeter  &  Bro.  Bickford  Printing  Machinery  Co. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  .  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


You'll  find  it 
'Better'  here 


CHICAGO. 


For  the  convenience  of  the  trade  we  have  included  everything 
formerly  shown  in  our  special  Fine  Stationery  Catalog  in  our  general  Net 
Price  List.  This  is  an  important  change  which,  we  have  reasons  to  believe,  will  be  welcomed 
1  by  our  friends  who  hereafter  will  have  but  one  place  to  refer  to  for  everything  carried  by  us. 
Advertising  Calendars,  Fans  and  Commencements,  the  designs  of  which  frequently  change, 
are  covered  separately  as  in  the  past. 

There  is  a  profitable  field  open  to  every  printer  in  the  sale  of  such  lines 
as  are  indicated  by  the  headings  shown  in  the  above  reproduction  of  the  Stationery 
Section  of  our  Net  List.  For  instance:  Every  man  and  woman  is  a  prospective  buyer  of 
business  or  social  cards,  printed  or  engraved.  How  much  of  this  business  are  you  getting 
now?  There  may  be  a  dozen  or  more  business  and  social  clubs  in  your  vicinity  whose  orders 
for  Dance  Programs,  Folders,  etc.,  you  can  get  if  you  go  after  them.  Equipped  with  our 
samples  you’ll  easily  corral  many  orders  that  are  now  going  elsewhere. 

Give  this  subject  serious  thought,  keeping  in  mind  that  to  handle  these 
lines  means  no  investment  in  equipment,  practically  no  expense  whatever,  and 
orders  may  he  solicited  during  slack  times.  It’s  a  good  business  proposition.  One  season’s 
results  will  show  you  the  opportunities  you  have  overlooked.  Remember,  too,  we  protect  you 
by  selling  only  to  the  printer.  Write  today  and  we  will  send  complete  information. 

CHICAGO. 

ESTABLISHED  1844 
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HexagonTool  Co.  Enjoined  by 
United  States  Court 

The  honorable  George  C.  Holt,  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  has 
entered  decrees  enjoining  the  Hexagon  Tool  Company  from 
further  infringement  of  said  several  letters  patent,  and  pursuant 
to  said  decrees  injunctions  have  issued  and  have  been  served 
upon  the  Hexagon  Tool  Company,  copies  of  which  follow: 

In  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

to  HEXAGON  TO*OL  COMPANY—  to  HEXAGON  TOOL  COMPANY—  to  HEXAGON  TOOL  COMPANY  — 


sfrlSs"5  “T“  ~h™"*vS  “Te“; 


MILLER  SAW-TRIMMER  COMPANY 


POINT  BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Jones,  Addington,  Ames  &  Seibold, 
Attorneys  for  Plaintiff. 
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THE  SCOTT 


All-Size 
Rotary  Press 
IS  A  MONEY-MAKER 


A  NEW  YORK  PRINTER 

evidently  has  not  scanned  the  advertisements  of  Walter  Scott  &  Company  in  the  trade  papers,  as  a 
short  time  ago  he  was  very  much  surprised  to  learn  that  there  was  such  a  machine  as  a 

SCOTT  ALL -SIZE  ROTARY  WEB  PRESS 

and  also  surprised  to  know  that  there  was  a  machine  on  the  market  that  cut  off  any  length  of  sheet  and 
printed  same  on  one  or  both  sides  at  a  speed  up  to  six  thousand  per  hour,  delivering  the  product  flat  on 
an  automatically  lowering  delivery  table,  ready  for  the  paper  cutter  or  folding  machine. 


YET  IT  IS  A  FACT 


that  in  New  York  City  there  is  a  Scott  All-Size  Rotary  Web  Press  in  operation  that  ran  for  three  years, 
twenty-four  hours  a  day,  the  only  time  it  stopped  being  to  change  the  plates  or  wash  up  the  machine, 
and  the  proprietor  of  the  machine  states  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  money-makers  now  in  his  establishment. 


IT  IS  POSSIBLE  THAT  YOU 


are  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Scott  All-Size  Rotary  Web  Press,  and  what  it  does,  and  we  will 
briefly  state  to  you  that  this  machine  cuts  off  ninety  different  lengths  of  sheets  from  20  to  46  inches,  and 
any  width  of  paper  can  be  used  on  the  machine  up  to  70  inches.  The  speed  of  this  machine  varies 
according  to  the  class  of  work,  but  you  can  do  as  good  work  on  this  machine  as  can  be  printed  on  any 
rotary  press  under  the  same  conditions,  as  to  paper,  ink  and  pressman.  It  is  also  built  to  print  an  extra 
color  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  sheet,  if  desired. 


WILL  IT  NOT  PAY  YOU  to  investigate  the  merits  of  this  machine  ?  Install  one,  seek  long  runs 
of  presswork,  and  you  will  become  prosperous.  Send  for  our  descriptive  catalogue.  Send  for  our  salesman; 
he  will  be  pleased  to  confer  with  you. 


WHY  NOT  INSTALL  ONE  NOW? 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

DAVID  J.  SCOTT.  General  Manager 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  YORK,  1  Madison  Avenue  CHICAGO,  Monadnock  Block 
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7  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
^  "  /  OF  AUTOMATIC  PAPER 

W  /  HANDLING  MACHINERY 
/  WUh  THE  KNOWLEDGE 
c  /  ANDSKILL  OF  OUR  STAFF 
7W  OF  EXPERT  MECHANICS 
VoortEr  AND  DESIGNERS  IS  AT 
YOUR  SERVICE 

REQUEST 

THIS  IS 

OUR  MESSAGE 
TO  THE  TRADE 


awi 

5\\vcb'0g 


DEXTER  FOLDER  COMPANY 


Folders  •  Pile  Feeders  •  Cutters 
Cross  Continuous  Feeders 
Kast  Inserting  &  Covering  Machines 
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THE  HEAVIEST,  SIMPLEST,  MOST  COMPACT  AND  HANDSOMEST  TWO  REVOLUTION.  COMPARE  THIS  ILLUSTRATION  WITH  THAT  OF  ANY  OTHER. 

THE  BABCOCK  PRINTING  PRESS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT 

New  York  Office,  38  Park  Row. _ John  Haddpn  &  Co-  Agents,  London.  '  _ Miller  &  Richard,  Canadian  Agents,  Toronto.  Winnipeg 


BARNHART  BROTHERS  &  SPINDLER,  WESTERN  AGENTS,  168-172  W.  MONROE  ST.,  CHICAGO 

ST.  LOUIS  KANSAS  CITY  OMAHA  ST.  PAUL  SEATTLE  DALLAS  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

National  Paper  &  Type  Company.  31  Burling  Slip,  New  York,  Exporters  to  South  America,  with  branches  in  Mexico.  Cuba.  Peru,  Argentina  and  Chile 


The  Babcock  Optimus 
The  Babcock  Optimus 


“If  printers  knew  how  good  the  Optimus 
really  is,  no  other  would  be  sold.” 

We  agree  with  the  man  who  said  that. 
Our  opinion  is  not  without  value.  Our 
knowledge  of  printing  presses  is  greater,  our 
experience  broader,  our  incentive  to  their 
full  understanding  more  vital  than  the  aver¬ 
age  man  possesses. 

The  printer  has  grown,  is  growing.  The 
Optimus  has  grown,  is  growing.  One  devel¬ 
opment  follows  the  other.  Naturally,  we  are 
keeping  ahead.  We  must  not  handicap  the 
buyer.  We  must  give  him  a  tool  that  will 
permit  his  highest  achievement,  and  possess 
possibilities  beyond  his  best.  When  thought 
perfect  we  must  try  the  harder  to  better  it. 

In  the  Optimus  we  have  developed  devices 
that,  with  its  superabundant  strength,  make 
it  the  easiest  and  handiest  for  the  operator, 
the  most  efficient  for  the  master  printer,  in 
quickly  producing  the  hardest  and  finest 
work  that  so  greatly  interests  both  of  them. 

In  a  way  it  is  a  New  Optimus.  A  better 


press  was  never  made.  Constantly  improved, 
it  has  needed  no  fundamental  change.  No 
basic  faults  forced  drastic  rebuilding  on 
new  lines,  with  change  of  name  to  indicate 
the  complete  demise  of  the  old.  Neither 
buyers  nor  ourselves  assume  the  uncertain¬ 
ties  of  the  untried. 

But  the  press  has  been  radically  refined 
and  bettered.  Every  one  of  the  sterling  qual¬ 
ities  that  brought  it  favor  still  remains.  To 
the  development  of  these  we  have  turned. 
To  make  them  more  convenient,  more  readily 
usable,  more  quickly  and  easily  responsive, 
has  been  our  labor.  In  the  New  Optimus  we 
have  improved  devices  that  already  were 
better  than  any  others,  and  have  a  press  im¬ 
measurably  superior  in  quality,  performance, 
and  certainty  of  results.  In  it  form  wear 
and  repair  cost  still  remain  the  least;  con¬ 
venience  and  service  are  made  the  greatest. 

In  every  printing  sense,  in  every  business 
sense,  the  Optimus  is  worth  knowing ;  known 
it  will  be  preferred. 
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It  Doesn’t  Pay 
the  Small  Printer 

The  small  printer  is  not  a  specializing  printer. 

He  makes  money  by  doing  more  than  one  kind  of  work. 

And  he  should  think  twice  before  pinning  his  faith  to  a 
composing  machine  that  casts  lines  of  type  (slugs). 

The  handicaps  of  this  system  of  composition  cannot  be 
overcome  by  the  lure  of  low  price. 

Nor  will  a  low  price  on  line  casters  attract  the  diligent 
seeker  of  efficiency  in  a  typesetting  machine. 

The  small  printer  not  only  wants,  but  he  must  have 
versatility — a  machine  to  handle  any  kind  of  work  quickly, 
economically,  profitably. 

He  gets  all  these  features  in  the  Monotype,  and  more  type  for  the  cases 
5  point  to  36  point,  and,  added  to  this,  a  uniformity  of  printing  excellence  in 
the  product  that  commands  the  highest  price  and  satisfies  customers. 

There  is  nothing  to  the  short  haul,  narrow  range  disadvantages  of  the 
line  caster  for  the  small  printer. 

He  wants  type,  automatically  set  in  justified  lines,  ready  to  use. 

He  wants  type  and  spacing  material  for  the  cases. 

He  wants  composing  room  service  machine  composition  and  sufficient 
type  (tools)  to  insure  100  per  cent,  productive  time  from  every  cpmposing 
room  employee. 

He  wants  the  one-model  Monotype — always  the  latest  model  because 
it  is  economical,  versatile  and  efficient. 

Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Company 

Philadelphia 

New  York  Boston  Chicago 

World  Building  Wentworth  Building  Rand-McNally  Building 

Toronto,  Lumsden  Buildin'g 

Cuba,  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico,  A.  T.  L.  Nussa.  Teniente  Rey  No.  55,  Havana. 
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Reliable 


Printers* 

Rollers 

Sami  Bingham’s  Son 
Mfg.  Co. 

CHICAGO 

636-704  Sherman  Street 

PITTSBURG 

First  Avenue  and  Ross  Street 

ST.  LOUIS 

514  =  516  Clark  Avenue 

KANSAS  CITY 

706  Baltimore  Avenue 

ATLANTA 

40=42  Peters  Street 

INDIANAPOLIS 

151  =  153  Kentucky  Avenue 

DALLAS 

1306=1308  Patterson  Avenue 

MILWAUKEE 

133  =  135  Michigan  Street 

MINNEAPOLIS 

719=721  Fourth  St.,  So. 

DES  MOINES 

609=611  Chestnut  Street 

COLUMBUS 

307  Mt.  Vernon  Avenue 


c 
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0 
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Why  miigmm.  Registers 
Perfectly 

Last  month,  among  other  statements,  we  said  that  'nffiotfeman, 
registered  perfectly.  Every  user  of  ^oelgman,  knows  that  this 
is  so,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  the  printing 
trade  who  are  still  using  inferior  machinery,  we  are  right  here 
to  “ hand  you  the  goods”  to  back  up  our  statement. 


Just  take  a  look  at  that  shaft — one  single  piece  of  steel, 
forged  integral.  Looks  like  a  locomotive  axle,  or  about  the 
right  diameter  for  a  steamship  propeller  shaft. 

The  cylinder  is  driven  from  one  end  of  that  shaft,  the  bed 
driven  and  reversed  from  the  other  end.  To  throw  the  press 
out  of  register  you  must  twist  that  shaft. 

IT  SIMPLY  CAN’T  BE  DONE!  “NUF  SED” 

Next  time — a  few  words  on  Impression. 


The  Huber-Hodgman  Printing  Press  Co. 

Represented  direst  by 
H.  W.  THORNTON,  Chicago,  Illinois 
P.  LAWRENCE  P.  M.  CO.,  LTD.,  London,  England 
DR.  OTTO  C.  STRECKER,  Darmstadt,  Germany 
S.  COOKE  PROPRIETARY,  LTD.,  Melbourne,  Australia 


Metropolitan  Life  Building 

Factory!  Taunton,  Mass.  NEW  YORK 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  HANSEN 

AN  INDEPENDENT  TYPE  FOUNDRY  ESTABLISHED  1872 

I 

- 

Hansen  Tyf>e  and  Printers  Sullies  m  Stoclc  and  For  Sale  | 

1 

A 

by  the  following 

| 

b 

BOSTON 

: 

THE  H.  C.  HANSEN  TYPE  FOUNDRY 

190-192  Congress  Street 

1 

i  ■ 

i  1 

NEW  YORK 

! 

THE  H.  C.  HANSEN  TYPE  FOUNDRY 

\i 

535-537  Pearl  Street 

|;  I 

ST.  PAUL 

C.  L  JOHNSON  MANUFACTURING  CO 

48-50  East  Tkird  Street 

p 

CHICAGO 

WM.  THOMSON  PRINTERS  MACH  Y  CO. 

426  Soutk  Dearkorn  Street 

GRAND  RAPIDS 

A 

GRAND  RAPIDS  ELECTROTYPE  CO. 

2-8  Lyon  Street 

- 

THE  BEST  IN  PRINTING  OFFICE  EQUIPMENT  IS 

HANSEN’S  SUPERIOR  QUALITY 

| 

— 

 . 

Hill : 

SET  IN  PURITAN  SERIES.  GRAY  TONE  BRASS  RULE 


COMPOSING-ROOM 

FURNITURE 


HAMILTON 

IN  ALL  STEEL  OR  WOOD  CONSTRUCTION 

The  Hamilton  policy  and  aim 
is  efficiency  in  the  composing- 
room — i.  e.,  by  saving  footsteps, 
which  means  time,  and  by  saving 
valuable  floor  space,  which  means 
not  only  less  rent  for  the  com¬ 
posing-room  to  bear,  but  a  shorter 
distance  for  workmen  to  walk. 

We  do  not  stop  here,  for  not 
only  do  we  make  many  Cabinets 
that  are  equipped  with  all  the 
necessary  materials  in  a  mini¬ 
mum  space,  but  we  also  supply  a 


HAMILTON  STEEL  CABINET  NO.  472 

°Verhe’ovidYsfoi 
flatsurfac 
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variety  of  Cabinets,  some  one  of  which  is  just  the 
kind  you  need  for  your  particular  class  of  work — 
a  Cabinet  arranged  to  make  the  work  of  the  com¬ 
positor  easier  to  do  because  it  is  just  fitted  for  your 
peculiar  conditions. 

The  accompanying  illustration  of  our  Cabinet 
No.  472  is  for  large  catalog  and  magazine  printers; 
also  for  the  ad. -rooms  of  newspapers.  It  is  only 
one  of  many.  It  may  not  be  the  right  one  for  you, 
but  we  have  one  that  does  fit  your  needs  —  one 
that  will  give  you  the  greatest  possible  saving. 
Tell  us  your  peculiar  conditions  and  requirements; 
we  will  make  recommendations.  We  have  done 
this  for  thousands  of  printers  who  say  we  have 
saved  them  from  10  to  20%  in  labor  and  from  25  to 
50%  in  floor  space.  If  your  composing-room  is 
costing  too  much  per  hour  and  you  want  to  reduce 
it,  let  us  help  you. 


THE  BULLEN  ADJUSTABLE  CHASE 
RACK  NO.  466 

As  arranged  for  job  chases.  Capacity. 
16  chases  each,  8x12.  10x15.  14x22.  One 
great  advantage  of  this  rack  is  the  sup¬ 
porting  guides  at  top  and  bottom  for 
chases,  which  prevent  damage  to  the 
type-faces  so  often  occurring  in  the  use 
of  the  ordinary  chase  rack. 

This  rack  is  built  entirely  of  steel.  It 
will  accommodate  any  size  of  chase  from 
a  cylinder  chase  51  %  inches  long  down  to 


THE  HAMILTON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factories,  TWO  RIVERS,  WIS.  Eastern  Office  and  Warehouse,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 

HAMILTON  GOODS  ARE  CARRIED  IN  STOCK  AND  SOLD  BY  ALL 
PROMINENT  TYPEFOUNDERS  AND  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

A  VALUABLE  LINE  GAUGE,  graduated  by  picas  and  nonpareils,  mailed  free  to  every  inquiring  printer. 
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The  Seybold 

Continuous  Feed  Trimmer 


The  Greatest  Producer  of  the  Age.— Will  trim  books  inches  x  6  inches 

to  13 Y*  inches  x  18  inches  in  piles  6  inches  high,  and  has  a  capacity  of  600  piles  per  hour. 


INVESTIGATE 


THE  SEYBOLD  MACHINE  COMPANY 


Makers  of  Highest-Grade  Machinery  for  Bookbinders ,  Printers ,  Lithographers ,  Paper-Mills , 
Paper-Houses ,  Paper-Box  Makers ,  etc. 

Embracing  —  Cutting  Machines,  in  a  great  variety  of  styles  and  sizes,  Book  Trimmers,  Die-Cutting  Presses,  Rotary 
Board  Cutters,  Table  Shears,  Corner  Cutters,  Knife  Grinders,  Book  Compressors,  Book  Smashers, 

Standing  Presses,  Backing  Machines,  Bench  Stampers;  a  complete  line  of  Embossing 
Machines  equipped  with  and  without  mechanical  Inking  and  Feeding  devices. 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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TN  MARCH,  nineteen-twelve,  Messrs.  Lee  Crittenden  & 
A  Edward  Hulse,  experts  in  printing  and  equipment,  of 
New  York  City,  approached  us  with  a  request  for  a  list 
of  AUTOPRESS  users.  They  said  they  were  satisfied 
that  the  AUTOPRESS  was  built  upon  right  principles, 
and  that  the  construction  insured  its  longevity;  but  they 
wanted  to  know  the  working  efficiency  of  the  machine 
before  they  could  conscientiously  recommend  it. 

We  decided  to  accede  to  their  wishes,  but  only  upon 
condition  that  they  submit  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  be 
mailed,  and  allow  us  to  note  the  answers  in  response 
thereto.  Permission  to  print  the  contents  of  the  letters 
received  in  answer  was  given  us  by  Messrs.  Crittenden  & 
Hulse  only  after  they  had  granted  a  like  favor  to  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company. 

Time  and  time  again  we  have  reproduced  expres¬ 
sions  from  AUTOPRESS  users  addressed  to  ourselves 
or  to  prospective  purchasers.  But  the  letters  from 
AUTOPRESS  users,  written  in  confidence  to  a  scientific 
investigator,  clinch  our  argument,  that  while  cost  systems 
and  shop  conditions  may  differ,  those  who  know  the 
AUTOPRESS  aver  that  it  is  “The  money-maker  of  the 
pressroom.” 


SEND  FOR  THE  PROOF-TO-DAY 


Tear  this  slip  out,  enclose  in  envelope  with  your  business 
card  and  mail  to 

THE  AUTOPRESS  CO.,  95  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
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The  First  Fifty  Intertypes 

Were  Sold  to  the  Following  Newspaper  and 
Job  Printing  Offices 


No.  1  —  Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York  City. 

No.  2 — Carl  W.  Hill,  Tampa,  Florida. 

No.  3  —  Times,  Tampa,  Florida. 

No.  4  —  Chronicle,  Houston,  Texas. 

No.  5  —  Enterprise,  Pauls  Valley,  Oklahoma. 

No.  6  —  Herald,  Galveston,  Texas. 

No.  7  —  Sentinel,  Brownsville,  Texas. 

No.  8  —  Times,  Glens  Falls,  New  York. 

No.  9  —  Times,  Clay  Center,  Kansas. 

No.  10  —  International  Typesetting  Machine  Co.,  Chicago 
Agency  (Exhibition  Machine). 

No.  11  —  Chemical  Publishing  Co.,  Easton,  Pennsylvania. 
No.  12  — Planet,  Chatham,  Ontario,  Canada. 

No.  13  —  Times,  New  York  City. 

No.  14  —  William  Byrd  Press,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
No.  15 — John  J.  Furlong,  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
No.  16  —  Argus  Printing  Company,  Camden,  New  Jersey. 
No.  17' — High  Power  Printing  Co.,  New  York  City. 

No.  18  —  Light,  San  Benito,  Texas. 

No.  19  —  Typograph  Company,  Pittsburgh. 

No.  20  —  Republican,  Princeton,  Illinois. 

No.  21  —  Russkoye  Slovo,  New  York  City. 

No.  22  —  Hildebrand-Burnett  Co.,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 
No.  23  —  Quality  Composition  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

No.  24 — Register-Gazette,  Rockford,  Illinois. 

No.  25  —  Telegram,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


No.  26  —  Free  Press,  Detroit,  Michigan, 

No.  27  —  International  Typesetting  Machine  Co.,  San 
Francisco  Agency  (Exhibition  Machine). 

No.  28  —  Intertype  Composition  Co.,  New  York  City. 
No.  29  —  Expositor,  Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada. 

No.  30  —  Planet,  Chatham,  Ontario,  Canada. 

No.  31  —  Laisve,  South  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

No.  32  —  Intertype  Composition  Co.,  New  York  City. 

No.  33  —  Republican,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

No.  34  —  Connell  Printing  Co.,  Gulfport,  Mississippi. 

No.  35  —  Newtown  Register,  Elmhurst,  New  York. 

No.  36  —  George  W.  Hills,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

No.  37  —  George  W.  Hills,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

No.  38  —  Express,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

No.  39  —  Leader-News,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

No.  40  —  Dixie,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

No.  41 — Leader-News,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

No.  42  —  Palladium,  Oswego,  New  York. 

No.  43  —  Bulletin,  Denison,  Iowa. 

No.  44  —  Philip  Moore  &  Sons,  Evansville,  Indiana. 

No.  45  —  Deutsche  Zeitung,  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
No.  46 — Journal,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

No.  47  —  World,  New  York  City. 

No.  48  —  Staats-Zeitung,  New  York  City. 

No.  49  —  Banner,  Brunswick,  Georgia. 

No.  50  —  Allen,  Lane  &  Scott,  Philadelphia. 


THE  ACME  OF  HIGH  QUALITY 


$2,150 


All  of  These  Users  of  the  First 
Fifty  Intertypes  Endorse 
the  Machine 

All  of  them — without  a  single  exception  —  have  written  us 
letters  expressing  entire  satisfaction.  Their  letters  have  been 
gathered  into  a  booklet,  entitled  “The  First  Fifty  INTER¬ 
TYPES.”  Send  for  this  booklet  and  get  some  first-hand 
information  about  the  most  efficient  composing  machine 
ever  built. 


250  Intertypes 

are  now  in  daily  use,  and  more  are  being  installed  as  rapidly 
as  our  factory  can  turn  them  out. 


“INTERNATIONAL® 

TMsettin&Maoijnei!. 

WORLD  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

CHICAGO:  Rand-McNally  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO:  86  Third  Street  NEW  ORLEANS:  316  Carondelet  Street 

CANADA:  Miller  &  Richard  BUENOS  AYRES:  Bromberg  &  Co.  AUSTRALASIA:  Alex.  Cowan  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

NORWAY  and  SWEDEN:  Ahtiebolaget  Gumaelius  &  Komp. 

FACTORY:  FOOT  OF  MONTAGUE  STREET.  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 
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Use  Your  Buying  Power 

DON’T  purchase  bonds  and  writings  in  small  lots  through 
your  jobber.  That  places  you  on  the  same  level  with 
your  small,  irresponsible  competitors.  Use  your  buying 
power.  Get  the  prices  and  the  service  to  which  you  are  entitled. 
Buy  in  case  lots,  but  buy  bonds  and  writings  sold  only  in  case 
lots.  Then  you  get  real  value. 

You  can  save  money  by  purchasing  bonds  and  writings  on  our 
economical  plan.  We  ship  only  in  case  lots  of  500  lbs.  or  more 
at  a  time.  This  saves  the  jobber’s  profit  and  handling  expense. 
Case  lots,  remember — but  any  case  may  be  assorted  as  desired 
from  the  numerous  grades,  sizes,  weights,  colors  and  finishes  of  our 
entire  line.  Immediate  shipments  from  large  warehouse  stocks. 

Many  of  our  grades  are  made  on  machines  which  run  only  the 
one  grade,  from  one*  year’s  end  to  the  other,  with  crews  that 
don’t  know  any  other  grade.  This  assures  wonderful  uniformity 
and  utmost  economy  in  manufacture. 

WRITE  for  our  new,  complete 
sample-book  and  let  us  put  you 
on  the  mailing  list  for  our 
famous  house  organ,  Wroe’s  Writings. 

Take  advantage  of  your  buying  power. 

Investigate  the  service  and  prices  to 
which  your  buying  power  entitles  you. 

W.  E.  Wroe  &  Co. 

Sales  Office,  1012  So.  Michigan  Avenue, 

CHICAGO 

We  carry  a  wide  variety  of  grades  in  an  unusual  number 
of  colors,  sizes  and  weights.  Prices  from  6  to  20  cents. 

Immediate  shipment  from  warehouse  stocks. 


CONSTRUCTION 


BOND 


The  highest-class  printers,  lithographers  and 
engravers  in  the  180  principal  cities  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  now  buying 
from  us  and  enthusiastically  pushing  our 
nationally  advertised  brand,  Construction 
Bond,  13  cents  a  pound.  We  are  seeking 
other  high-class  accounts  on  this  grade  in 
cities  where  it  is  not  represented. 
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Get  the  Right  Price  for  \our  Printing 


Most  printing  is  sold  below  cost. 
When  the  ultimate  consumer  buys  a  hat, 
a  pair  of  shoes,  a  suit  of  clothing,  a  parlor 
sofa  or  a  package  of  breakfast  food,  he 
pays  a  price  that  covers  full  manufacturing 
cost,  plus  advertising  and  selling  expenses, 
plus  a  profit  for  the  manufacturer,  plus  a 
profit  for  the  jobber,  and  plus  a  profit  for 
the  retailer. 

“One  or  one  and  a  half  times  the  cost  of 
manufacture,”  says  Printers’  Ink >  “  is  the 
general  average  for  selling  staples,  while 
in  the  drug  lines  and  specialties  in  all  lines, 
grocery,  textile,  hardware,  etc.,  the  sell¬ 
ing  cost  rises  to  four,  five  and  six  times 
the  cost  of  manufacture.” 

“The  selling  cost  of  one  of  our  most  suc¬ 
cessful  typewriters,”  says  this  same  publi¬ 
cation,  “is  five  times  its  cost  of  manufac¬ 
ture.” 

No  Extra  Profits  in  Printing 
Yet  the  consumer  who  has  been 
educated  to  pay  these  prices  for  other 
commodities,  pays  none  of  these  extra 
costs  and  profits  which  other  products 
carry  when  he  buys  printing. 

There  is  no  jobber’s  profit,  no  retailer’s 
profit,  and  comparatively  little  profit  for 
the  printer  in  the  average  printing  job. 


Although  the  average  printer  tries  to  get 
1 0  or  15  per  cent  above  actual  expenses, 
his  cost-finding  methods  are  so  inaccurate 
that  he  generally  considers  himself  for¬ 
tunate  if  he  has  something  left  over  for  his 
salary  when  Saturday  night  comes  ’round. 

Only  five  or  six  per  cent  of  the  35,000 
printers  in  this  country  have  won  any  con¬ 
siderable  success  or  fortune  from  their 
business. 

Printing  Prices  Too  Low 

ISN’T  this  fact  alone  sufficient  to  show 
that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
printing  business? 

This  advertisement  is  intended  to  inform 
you,  Mr.  Printer  —  intended  also  to  put 
The  American  Writing  Paper  Company 
on  record  before  every  buyer  of  printing 
—  that  printing  prices  are  too  low. 

Are  you  sure  you  are  getting  the  right 
price  for  your  printing  ? 

Your  industry  is  depending  on  you  for  its 
future  growth  and  prosperity  to  get  the 
fair  price  to  which  your  work  is  entitled. 

It’s  your  duty  to  know  the  costs  of  your 
business. 


The  guesses  are  causing  all  the  trouble 
to-day. 

Get  All  These  Charges 
Because  your  work  is  intricate  and 

burdened  with  a  tremendous  amount  of 
detail,  it  is  more  difficult  for  you  than  for 
nearly  every  other  class  of  business  man 
to  know  what  your  costs  actually  are. 

But  you  do  not  have  to  speculate  any 
longer ;  your  organizations  have  compiled 
careful  figures  from  all  the  principal  cities 
of  this  country  which  show  that  the 
average  actual  cost  of  composition  to  the 
printer  is  $1 .31  an  hour,  that  the  average 
actual  cost  of  job  presswork  is  73  cents  an 
hour,  and  that  the  average  actual  cost  of 
cylinder  presswork  is  $  1 .83  an  hour. 

You  have  got  to  get  these  costs  and  more 
on  every  job  you  deliver  to  show  a  profit 
in  your  business. 

You  must  get,  besides  these  charges,  an 
advertising  and  selling  cost,  plus  a  reason¬ 
able  profit,  on  every  job  you  deliver. 

You  are  entitled  to  this  much  out  of  your 
business  — -  your  industry  is  entitled  to  it. 

Get  the  right  price  for  your  printing. 


Handling  paper  cosh 
money.  Charge  for  it. 


Ink  is  an  important 
item.  Charge  for  it. 


Selling  —  Printing  won ’t  sell 
itself.  Make  a  selling  charge. 


As  the  manufacturers  of 34  linesof  Trade-Marked  Water-Marked  " Eagle  A  ’’papers,  Werealize  that  our  prosperity  is  linked  with  pours  in 
this  new  effort  which  every  printer  must  make  to  get  better  prices  for  his  pro  duct.  Now  is  the  appointed  time;  get  the  right  price  for  pour  printing. 
Use  Bond  and  Book  Papers  With  the  Trade-Mark  Water-Mark  of“  the  Eagle  and  the  A.” 

American  Writing  Paper  Company 

HOLYOKE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


For  Your  Guidance,  Pro¬ 
tection  and  Profit 

FOR  YOUR  GUIDANCE  our  Bond,  Linen  and  Ledger  Papers  are  Trade-Marked  with 
the  Water-Mark  of  “  the  Eagle  and  the  A.”  The  “Eagle  A”  has  come  to  be  known  as 
“the  Water-Mark  of  Quality  ”  because  all  papers  bearing  it  reflect  the  Experience,  Resources 
and  Facilities  of  a  29-Mill  organization. 

YOUR  PROTECTION  in  handling  “  Eagle  A”  Writing  Papers  lies  in  the  fact  that  each 
paper  is  distributed  for  us  by  a  designated  Selling  Agent  —  and  is  never  sold  by  us  direct  to 
the  Consumer — your  customer. 

Because  of  the  demand  which  our  Advertising  is  creating  for  “Eagle  A”  Papers  their  sale 
permits  of  a  good,  legitimate  profit  for  you — the  Printer. 


These  are  the 


The  Leaders  of  the  Market 


“EAGLE  A”  BONDS 


“EAGLE  A”  LINENS 


AGAWAM 

ARCHIVE 

BANKERS 

CONSOLS 

CONTRACT 

COUPON 

DEBENTURE 

DERBY 

DUNDEE 

FABRIC 

GOVERNMENT 

HICKORY 

INDENTURE 


JAPAN 

MAGNA  CHARTA 

NORMAN 

OLD  HEMPSTEAD 

PERSIAN 

QUALITY 

REVENUE 

RIVAL 

ROMAN 

SECURITY  TRUST 
STANDARD 
UNIVERSAL 
And  Nine  Others 


HORNET  THE  AMERICAN 

NATIONAL  THE  CENTURY 

PURE  LINEN  STOCK  And  Twenty-five  Others 


“EAGLE  A”  LEDGERS 


ARCHIVE 
BANKERS 
BANK  RECORD 
BRUNSWICK  LINEN 
CAPITOL 
COLUMBIAN 
GOVERNMENT  RECORD 
LEGAL  LINEN 


MERCHANTS  LINEN 
MILAN  LINEN 
OLYMPIA 
PARCHMENT 
RUSSIAN  LINEN 
SERVIA 
TREASURY 
And  Seven  Others 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

AMERICAN  WRITING 


PAPER  CO. 


HOLYOKE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


TWENTY-NINE  MILLS 


KIDDER  PRESS  CO  •  9  Main  Office  and  Works,  Dover,  N.  H. 

New  York  Office  :  261  Broadway  GIBBS-BROWER  CO.,  Agents 

REPRESENTED  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  WORLD. 


THE  “ANDERSON” 


Highest  Grade 
Medium  Price 
line  of  Folding 
Machinery  built 

JOB,  NEWSPAPER,  AND 
CIRCULAR 


Write  for  catalogue  and  prices 


ANDERSON 
FOLDER  CO. 

LAFAYETTE,  IND. 


PRESS  OR 
SHEET  CUTTER? 
IF  IT  S  A  ROTARY, 
STRAIGHT, 

OR  ADJUSTABLE  — 


ORDINARY, 
OR  SPECIAL— 
WE  SURELY 
HAVE  IT! 
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Meisel 

Automatic  Printing  Machinery 

Leads  the  World 


If  you  manufacture  labels,  printed 
in  from  one  to  four  colors,  tickets 
of  all  kinds,  wrappers  and  other 
printed  matter  requiring,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  printing,  numbering, 
perforating  both  ways,  punching, 
slitting,  cutting  to 
length,  rewinding,  col¬ 
lating,  counting,  remov¬ 
ing  counted  packages, 
and  other  operations, 
automatically  produced 
in  one  operation,  ready 
for  delivery,  it  will  be 
for  your  interest  to  ask 
us  for  particulars  re¬ 
garding  machines  pro¬ 
ducing  such  wonderful  results.  Send  samples  and  daily  output  required  with  your  inquiry  so  we  can  select 
the  machine  best  suited,  whether  a  rotary  or  automatic  bed  and  platen.  We  have  a  large  number  of  both 
kinds  and  sizes. 


Meisel  Press  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dorchester  Ave.  Boston,  Mass. 


BOOST  YOUR  PROFITS 


BY  ADDING  CHARACTER  TO  YOUR  WORK 

A  “  MULTIFORM  ”  Outfit 

WILL  MAKE  YOU  MORE  MONEY  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  INVESTMENT  YOU  CAN  MAKE 

Don’t  get  the  idea  that  your  line  of  work  has  no  advantage  to  gain  by  use  of 
the  Multiform.  There  isn’t  a  single  line  of  work  but  can  be  made  doubly 
attractive  by  its  use  and  with  greater  profit  to  yourself. 

USED  IN  OVER  300  LEADING  PRINT-SHOPS 

This  fact  should  cause  you  to  "sit  up  and  take  notice”  that  cut-out  work  is  on 
the  increase  all  over  the  country.  Customers  are  demanding  it,  and  will  pay 
big  prices  for  it. 

EVERY  SHOP  SHOULD  OWN  A  COMPLETE  OUTFIT 
INCLUDING  THE  NEW 

MULTIFORM  COMPOSING-ROOM  SAW 

THE  TOOL  THAT  JIG-SAWS,  BUZZ-SAWS,  DRILLS  AND  ROUTS,  ALL  IN  OVE 
COMPLETE  MACHINE,  AT  THE  REASONABLE  PRICE  OF  $100.  DOES  ALL  THE- 
ESSENTIALS  OF  THE  HIGH-PRICE  SAW  TRIMMERS  AND  DOES  NOT  “EAT  ITS 
HEAD  OFF”  WITH  INTEREST  ON  INVESTMENT  WHEN  IDLE. 

Just  The  Tool  You  Have  Been  Waiting  For 

YOU  WILL  BUY  ONE  EVENTUALLY,  WHY  NOT  NOW? 
WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  OUR  LATEST  CUT-OUT  BOOKLET 
“HOW  TO  BOOST  YOUR  PROFITS” 

J.  A.  RICHARDS  CO.,  ALBION,  MICH. 
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GOLDING  MACHINERY 

Most  progressive  printers  are  satisfied  with  the  durability,  productive  and  profit -earning  ability  of 
Golding  Jobbers  and  Golding  Paper  Cutters,  but  as  we  have  discovered  some  new  features  that  mean  decided 
improvements  in  these  machines,  it  is  simply  a  free  gratis  offering  of  greater  durability,  economy  and 
efficiency  that  should  be  taken  by  all  printers. 

GOLDING  JOBBER 

with  Automatic  Brayer  Fountain,  Duplex  Distributor,  Eccentric  Throw-off,  Steam  Fixtures  with  Automatic  Belt  Shifter  and  Quick 
Stop  Brake  or  direct  electric  fixtures  with  belt  friction  drive  and  automatic  stop  and  release. 

SOME  1913  IMPROVEMENTS 

Noiseless,  Adjustable  Disk  Movement,  Positive  Locking  Chase  Clamp,  added  general  strength,  improved  grippers,  increased 
roller  movement  to  Duplex  and  Vibrating  Rider  with  automatic  release. 

GREAT  STRENGTH— INK  DISTRIBUTION  EXTRAORDINARY— SPEED 

The  1913  Model  Golding  Jobber  stands  head  and  shoulders  above  all  previous  models. 

GOLDING  PAPER  CUTTERS 

Sizes  26,  30,  34  and  36  inches.  Hand  Lever,  Hand  Wheel,  Power  and  Auto  Clamp. 

We  are  offering  a  1913  model  which  has  already  been  thoroughly  tried  out  in  many  print-shops,  and  its  exclusive  features  make  it 
stand  out  above  all  others. 

Double  Shear  Knife,  Roller  Bearing,  Adjustable  Interlocking  Positive  Back  Gage,  Safety  Starting  Lever,  Box  Base,  Graduated  Bed, 

ADDITIONAL  PRODUCTS 

The  Pearl  Press,  Official  Hand  Press,  Golding  Embosser,  Pearl  Lever  Cutter,  Card  Cutters,  Bench  Shears,  Rule  Miterers,  Curvers 
and  Cutters,  Tableting  Press,  Benzin  Cans,  Composing-sticks. 

Send  Out  a  Line  for  Catalogs 

GOLDING  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

FRANKLIN,  MASS. 
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THIS  cut  shows  our  Style  “C”  Double-Deck 
Ruling  Machine,  which  will  do  the  most 
complicated  striking  on  both  sides  of  the  paper  at 
one  feeding.  There  is  no  other  ruling  machine 
manufactured  that  will  do  more  work  or  of  a  better 
quality.  Absolutely  guaranteed  to  do  perfect  work. 
We  have  been  making  ruling  machines  for  70  years. 


The  W.  O.  HICKOK  MFG.  CO. 

HARRISBURG,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Established  1844.  MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Sole  Canadian  Agents. 


Calculagraph  Records 

of  Elapsed  Time — the  actual  working  time — make 
the  only  reliable  foundation  upon  which  to  build  up 
a  Cost  System. 

Without  accuracy  in  your  time  records  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  will  not  be  the  true  cost  of  products. 

These  Calculagraph  records  are  also  best  for 
making  up  pay-rolls. 

The  Calculagraph  makes  no  clerical  errors. 

Ask  for  our  booklet,  “Accurate  Cost  Records  in 
Print  Shops.”  It's  free. 

CALCULAGRAPH  COMPANY 

1460  Jewelers  Building,  New  York  City 


TATUM  POWER 


Adjustable 

Paper  Punch 

Style  “D” 

The  standard  of  excellence  and  efficiency 
for  all  paper-punching  machines. 

The  unusual  strength  of  construction,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  accuracy  of  workmanship,  makes 
possible  the  great  variety  of  work,  much  of  it 
involving  new  problems,  which  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  Tatum  machines. 

When  you  buy  the  best  you  save  the  after 


Ask  for  complete  Catalogue  No.  30-A,  showing  full 
Tatum  line,  which  includes  Paper  Punches  for  office 
and  factory  use,  Perforators,  Paper  Drills  for  exces¬ 
sively  thick  work,  Crimpers  and  Flexers,  and  other  up- 


54  Years  of  Knowing  How 


The  Sam’l  C.  Tatum  Co. 
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Take 


Out 


the  broom  to  a  lot 
of  those  cobwebby  old 
traditions  about  envelope  ’ 
making.  Get  after  your  trade 
with  some  of  the  new  ideas  that 
Western  States  Service  I 

is  ready  to  give  you — new  econo-  1 
jnies  in  lay-outs  and  cuttings  I 
—big  advantages  in  handling/" 
of  your  paper  stock— and  last  I 
but  not  least,  our  big  range  h 
of  special  dies  for  cutting  odd  A 
shaped  flaps.  Get  in  touch-C 
with  this  specially  organ¬ 
ized  service  that  is  saving  moneyi 
for  dozens  of  lithographers  al!--^ 
around  you.  Write  today.  ^ ' 

We  protect  the  trade.: 

Western , 

States^ 

Envelope  Co? 

water3straeet  Milwaukee 


ALTERNATING  CURRENT 

PRINTING-PRESS 

MOTORS 


K  H.-P.  Variable  Speed  Three-Phase  Motor 
for  Job-Press  Service 

The  Sprague  Electric  Two  and  Three  Phase  Job -Press 
Motor  is  simple,  neat,  sturdy,  compact  and  light  in  weight. 
2  to  1  speed  control  is  provided.  There  is  no  commutator. 
Every  part  of  the  apparatus  is  so  rugged  and  foolproof  that  no 
attention  beyond  oiling  the  bearings  is  required. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  No.  24.54 

Sprague  Electric  Works 

Of  General  Electric  Company 

Main  Office:  527-531  West  34th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Branch  offices  in  principal  cities 


A  Remarkable  Demonstration 


BY  sheer  merit  of  performance,  running  on  the 
same  floor  with  other  (higher-priced)  two-revo¬ 
lutions,  the  two  STONEMETZ  PRESSES 
on  exhibition  at  the  Toledo  show  won  the  unstinted 
praise  and  approval  of  every  visiting  printer  and 
pressman. 

Starting  on  Monday  and  throughout  the  entire 
week,  these  two  presses  were  in  operation  every 
minute  of  the  time  allowed  by  the  exposition  officials 
for  demonstrating  purposes.  During  this  long  grind 
they  were  not  only  running  constantly,  but  were  printing 
— turning  out  high-grade  half-tone  and  color  work  at 
an  average  speed  of  better  than  two  thousand  impressions 
per  hour. 

Printers  prejudiced  in  favor  of  other  makes,  after 
witnessing  this  test  of  Stonemetz  efficiency,  changed 
their  opinions,  and  many  of  them  have  since  given  more 
forcible  expression  of  their  approval  by  placing  orders 
for  Stonemetz.  Presses. 

Can  you  ask  for  stronger  indorsement  from  men 
competent  to  judge  —  from  men  who  had  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  judge  by  comparison?  If  contemplating  the 
purchase  of  a  new  press,  these  facts  will  certainly  lead 
you  to  investigate  the  STONEMETZ  —  that’s  all  we  ; 
on  request. 

Stonemetz  Presses  are  sold  and  guaranteed  by  typefounders  and  dealers 


Qonentetz 

*%ACwo  -  Revolution 


Detailed  description,  samples  of  work,  prices  and  terms  si 
all  principal  cities 


t  promptly 


The  Challenge  Machinery  Company 


GRAND  HAVEN,  MICH. 

Chicago  salesroom:  124  South  Fifth  Avenue 
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The  best  way  to  prove  the  quality  of  ink  is  by  faithful  test  and  comparison. 
From  the  very  beginning  our  method  has  stood  for  quality — never  sacrificing 
quality  to  meet  a  price. 

We  want  you  to  test  the  working  qualities  of  these  three  famous  half-tone 
black  inks: 

KJMUF^gflHE  BLACK,  pets1  lb. 
liMM  1MCI,  (§S©  gxsir  11). 

PFimiLJEgg  -TOMfl  @!LA<gE,  WB<s  p©^  !!)□ 


These  half-tone  inks  will  solve  your  problems. 

Have  you  examined  our  new  catalogue  just  printed  with  these  inks  ? 
Write  to-day  and  get  wise  to  the  quality  ink  at  the  right  price. 


Magas?®  Street,  Buffalo,  ML  Y» 


and  printers,  specialty  printers  and  boxmakers 
know  just  what  The  Gaily  Universal  Cutting 
and  Creasing  Presses  stand  for. 

When  you  buy  a  “Universal”  you  add  to 
your  equipment  an  asset  that  will  not  contin¬ 
ually  stare  at  you  as  an  “eye-sore,”  but  an  invest¬ 
ment  that  will  produce  high-class  work  every 
day  in  the  year. 


The  Gaily  Universal 
Cutting  and  Creasing, 
Presses 


the  best  known  for  satisfactory  services. 

Built  in  Five  Sizes  From  20 x  30  in.  to  30 x 44  in.  Our  presses  embody  all  of  the  features 

recognized  as  necessary  to  perfect  printing-press 
construction,  results,  etc.,  and  are  made  with  sufficient  strength  to  withstand  long  and  powerful  service;  there¬ 
fore,  if  you  are  on  the  market  for  perfect  cutting  and  creasing  on  any  stock  the  GALLY  will  answer  the  call. 


The  V alue  of  a  Press  Depends 
Upon  the  Character 
of  Its  Work 


We  manufacture  many  other  presses ,  fully  described  in  an  interesting  catalogue  wo  hie  h  wuill  be  promptly  forwarded  upon  request 


The  National  Machine  Company,  Manufacturers,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Sole  Canadian  Agents— MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg 
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ACCURACY-  DURABILITY- SIMPLICITY 

A  perfect  machine  of  the  very  highest  grade  possible.  Steel  throughout 
Every  machine  tested  in  a  printing-press  and  guaranteed  accurate 

5  Wheels  $5.00  6  Wheels  $6.00 

FOR  SALE  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

AMERICAN  NUMBERING  MACHINE  CO. 


224  and  226  Shepherd  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
119  West  Madison  Street.  Chicago.  Ill. 

2  Cooper  Street,  Manchester.  England 


It  is  entirely  AUTO¬ 
MATIC;  feeds  (from  the 
roll),  sizes  the  form,  bronzes, 
rubs  in  the  bronze,  burnishes, 
cleans  and  wipes,  producing 
a  clean,  clear  job  that  is  dry 
and  ready  for  use  soon  as 
finished. 

The  Bronzing  is  done  in  a 
DUST-TIGHT  case,  preventing 
escape  of  bronze  powder. 

CLEANLY,  SANITARY, 

RAPID  and  INEXPENSIVE  to 
operate. 

All  the  objectionable  features  of 
a  job  of  bronzing  are  eliminated. 

Slitters  and  Shear  are  also  pro¬ 
vided  to  cut  the  product  to  exact 
size  desired,  thus  delivering  it  com¬ 
plete,  and  ready  for  instant  use. 

The  operation  is  absolutely  SIMPLE,  and  is  readily  understood.  Services  of  an  expert  are  NOT  required. 

Remarkably  EFFICIENT,  and  comparatively  INEXPEN¬ 
SIVE. 

This  BRONZING  OUTFIT,  as  an  ECONOMICAL 
and  PROLIFIC  PRODUCER,  is  WITHOUT  an  EQUAL. 


AN  AUTOMATIC 
WEB  FEED  ATTACHMENT 


Why  not  equip  one  of  your  Gordons  with  this  Attachment? 
Automatic  Feed,  with  Independent  Units  to  Slit,  Cut,  Punch, 
Perforate,  Number,  Count,  Two-Color,  Rewind,  Etc.  A  Gor¬ 
don  equipped  with  our  Attachment  and  such  Units  as  your 
work  requires  is  instantly  transformed  into  an  Automatic, 
profit-producing  machine,  efficient  and  dependable,  and  at 
small  cost. 

INCREASE  your  INCOME  by  installing  this  SIMPLE, 
ECONOMICAL,  PROLIFIC  PRODUCER. 


THE  TOLEDO  WEB  PRESS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio,U.S.A. 


The  Toledo  Web  Press  Produces  a 
as  Simply  and  Quickly  as  Ordinary 
Printing 


Job  of  Bronzing 
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General  Office  and  Factory:  DELPHOSf  OHIO 


The  Closest  Approach  to 
Lever  Cutter  Perfection 


FOR  GOOD  COLOR  PRINTING 

at  low  operating  cost,  or  for  general  work  at  maximum  speed ;  for  ease  of  operation, 
noiselessness  and  longer  wearing  qualities;  for  distribution,  accuracy  of  register  and 
rigidity  the 

SWINK  TWO-REVOLUTION  PRESS 

surpasses  all  the  rest.  Send  for  our  catalogue  and  sample  sheets. 


THE  SWINK  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 


T'HE  wide-spread  popularity  of  the 
1  ADVANCE  LEVER  PAPER 
CUTTER  rests  upon  the  mechanical  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  cutter  itself  and  the  universal 
“boosting”  of  the  thousands  of  pleased 
owners. 


In  strength,  convenience  and  provisions 
made  for  keeping  cutter  accurate  and  true, 
the  ADVANCE  easily  leads  all  competitors. 
In  easy  cutting  qualities  the  ADVANCE  far 
excels — is  simply  beyond  comparison.  It  is 
this  labor-saving  feature — the  most  desirable 
of  all  in  a  hand-operated  machine  —  that 
has  made  the  ADVANCE  famous  and  given 
it  the  name, “The  Easy  Cutter.”  Send  for 
illustrated  catalogue. 

The  Challenge  Machinery 

C rv n a  n Grand  Haven,  IVlich. 

V  jUI  1  \yj<X  1  1  y  ,  chicago  Salesroom,  124 So. Fifth Ave. 
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Peerless  Motors 

Mean  All-Day  Service 


And  why?  For  the  reason  that  each 
motor  is  made  for  a  specific  purpose; 
therefore  the  printer,  publisher,  engraver 
or  electrotyper  can  insure  against  inter¬ 
rupted  service  by 
installing  a  motor 
known  for  its  uni¬ 
form,  every -hour- 
in-the-day  service. 


Before  you  buy 
any  other  motor,  send 
us  your  wants;  let  us 
submit  estimate  and 
prove  our  claims. 

You  should  have 
our  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  and  know  of 
our  plan  of  selling, 
prices,  etc. 


On  ANY  POWER  PROBLEM  write  : 

The  Peerless  Electric  Co. 


Factory  and  General  Office:  Warren,  Ohio 


Sales  Agencies: 

CHICAGO.  1S36  Monadnock  Bldg.  NF.W  YORK.  43  West  27th  Street 
And  All  Principal  Cities 


TT  is  not  a  question  of  just  rub- 
*  bing  the  edge  on  your  paper  cut¬ 
ter  knife  when  you  use  the 


CARBORUNDUM 
MACHINE  KNIFE 
STONE 

This  stone  cuts  the  edge  on — 
cuts  it  quick  and  clean,  leaving 
it  smooth  and  keen,  so  that  the 
knife  will  cut  stock  without 
feathering. 

Then,  too,  you  don’t  need  to 
even  take  the  blade  out  of  the 
machine— the  stone  just  fits  the 
hand  — the  groove  protects  the 
fingers. 

j  It’s  the  stone 
that  post¬ 
pones  the 
need  of 
grinding  — 
saves  your 
knife — saves 
your  stock- — saves  your  time. 

Made  in  two  styles ,  round  or  square — from 
your  hardware  dealer  or  direct,  $1 .50. 

The  Carborundum 
Company 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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THE  LINOGRAPH 

Now  Ready  for  Delivery 
PRICE,  $1,800.00 

SIMPLICITY  AND  EFFICIENCY  GO  TOGETHER 


Mr.  Publisher:  When  you  invest  your  hard-earned 
dollars  in  a  slugcasting  machine  you  want  to  be  sure 
that  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to  realize  good  returns  on 

your  investment.  This  you 
can  best  secure  by  purchas¬ 
ing  a  machine  so  simply 
constructed  that  your  own 
men  can  undertake  to  oper¬ 
ate  and  care  for  it  without 
first  receiving  extensive  in¬ 
struction.  The  LINO- 
GRAPH  answers  these 
requirements  in  a  most  satis¬ 
factory  way. 

You  will  find  that  the 
LINOGRAPH  is  well  made, 
and  by  such  methods  that 
all  parts  are  fully  inter¬ 
changeable,  so  that  repairs  can  be  made  without  fitting 
the  new  parts. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  the  LINOGRAPH  parts  are 
hand-made,  and  we  wish  to  correct  this  erroneous  impression,  for  we 
have  spent  a  large  amount  of  money  and  time  in  perfecting  many  special 
tools,  jigs  and  fixtures,  which  enable  us  to  furnish  accurate  and  inter¬ 
changeable  repair  parts. 

Your  investigation  of  the  LINOGRAPH  is  earnestly  invited,  and  if 
you  can  visit  the  factory,  we  shall  be  glad  to  show  you  how  the  LINO¬ 
GRAPH  is  made  in  detail. 

Write  for  catalog  or  any  information  you  desire. 

THE  LINOGRAPH  COMPANY,  Davenport,  Iowa 
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THE  LINOGRAPH 

Now  Ready  for  Delivery 

THE  IDEAL  ONE-MAN  MACHINE 


Comparing  the  LINOGRAPH  with  other  slugcasting 
machines,  you  will  find: 

That  it  is  easier  to  change  magazine  on  the  LINO¬ 
GRAPH  than  on  any  other  slugcasting  machine. 

That  it  is  the  only  ma¬ 
chine  where  the  distributor 
is  within  easy  reach  of  the 
operator  from  the  front  of 
the  machine. 

That  there  are  over  1,000 
parts  less  in  the  LINO¬ 
GRAPH  than  in  any  other 
successful  slugcasting  ma¬ 
chine. 

That  the  matrix  supply 
is  in  every  way  equal  to  that 
of  the  most  expensive  ma¬ 
chines,  and  in  some  respects 
greater;  for  of  the  seven  characters  most  frequently  used 
there  are  twenty-four  matrices  for  each  key— four  more 
than  found  in  any  other  machine. 

That  the  composition  produced  by  the  LINOGRAPH  is  as  good 
as  can  be  produced  from  any  slugcasting  machine. 

That  the  speed  at  which  it  can  be  operated  is  limited  only  by  the 
ability  of  the  operator,  and  that  a  complete  change  of  face  and  measure  can 
be  accomplished  as  quickly  on  the  LINOGRAPH  as  on  any  other  machine. 

PRICE,  $1,800.00  WHEN  SOLD  ON  EASY  TERMS. 

PRICE,  $1,650.00  IF  SOLD  FOR  CASH. 

Write  for  further  information. 

THE  LINOGRAPH  COMPANY,  Davenport,  Iowa 
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Small  Westinghouse  Motor  Driving  Job  Press 


Exactly  the  right 

Westinghouse  Motor 

can  he  applied  to  drive  each 
machine  used  by  printers, 
binders  and  engravers 

The  great  reliability  and  high  efficiency  of  these 
motors  enables  their  user  to  turn  out  the  maximum 
amount  of  work  at  minimum  operating  and  mainte¬ 
nance  expense. 

Their  design  is  the  result  of  long  and  careful  study 
of  the  operating  conditions,  so  that  they  are  thoroughly 
satisfactory  in  service. 

Full  information  on  request. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company 


Small  Westinghouse  Motors  Driving  Stitchers 


If  You  Are  a  Careful 
Buyer 

You  will  never  pass  this  proposition  with¬ 
out  giving  due  investigation  and  consider¬ 
ing  what  the  “NATIONAL”  means  to 
the  modern  print-shop. 


This  Crimper,  Scorer,  is  Produced 
by  Experienced  Builders — -Men  Who 
Have  Studied  the  Weak  Points  Detected 
in  Other  Machines-— Then  Improved 


A  FEW  FEATURES  : 


Equipped  with  two  sets  of 
crimping  spools,  so  arranged 
that  the  second  set  creases 
down  the  upward  crease 
made  by  the  first  set — result, 
a  very  smooth  crimp,  per¬ 
fectly  flexible,  without  loss 
of  strength. 

Spools  can  be  set  to  crease 
any  width  from  one  crease 
to  1%  inches. 

Specially  designed  ironing 
spools  will  iron  out  any  of 
the  creased  portion. 

Micrometer  adjustment 
provides  for  3^ -inch 


adjustment,  securely  locked, 
assuring  perfect  tension  for 
different  weights  of  paper. 

24- inch  machines  carried 
in  stock.  Other  sizes  made 
promptly  to  order. 

Creasing  spools  made  for 
wide,  narrow,  basket-weave, 
or  sectional  creasing. 

Send  for  samples  and 
prices. 

Other  products,  National 
Rotary  Perforator,  National 
Rotary  Type-High  Cut 
Planer,  National  Automatic 
Proof  Press. 


iW5~The  loose-leaf  and  paper  manufac¬ 
turers  should  be  thorough  in  their  investiga¬ 
tion  when  ready  to  purchase  a  Crimper, 
Scorer. 

Agencies  in  Principal  Cities 

National  Printing 
Machinery  Company.,  Inc. 

Head  Office  and  Factory,  Athol,  Mass. 


‘MILLERIZED” — A  HIT  WITH  “COMPS’’ 

Wanted — 20,000  Ad  and  Job  Men  to  get  “Millerized” 

— a  veritable  instruction  book  on  the  Miller  equipment. 

Sixty  illustrations.  Dull  finish  paper.  Embossed  deckle- 
edge  cover.  A  post-card  brings  it.  All  about  — 

That’s  the  Miller  1 


EASY  TO  OPERATE. 


e  Type-high  Plar 


EASY  TO  BUY. 


linute  High 

EASY  TO  PAY  FOR. 


h  your  dealer  Miller  Saw-Trimmer  Co.,  httsburgh'/pa. 


Typesetting  Machine 
Engineers’  Journal 

23  Duane  Street,  New  York 

A  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  composing- 
room  machinery,  edited  and  published  by  practical 
machinists. 

Complete  patent  records  of  inventions  applica¬ 
ble  to  typesetting  and  typecasting  machinery  in 
all  countries — a  feature. 

$1.00  A  YEAR 


The  Juengst 

Gatherer- Stitcher-Coverer 

WILL  do  five  operations,  namely,  gather,  collate, 
jog,  stitch  and  cover,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  thus 
saving  floor  space  and  labor. 

The  number  of  operators  necessary  to  produce 
3,000  books  per  hour,  of  ten  sections,  would  be  five. 

Also 

Juengst  Gatherer-Wireless  Binder 

WHICH  does  four  operations  at  one  time, 
namely,  gather,  collate,  jog  and  wireless  bind,  pro¬ 
ducing  3,000  books  per  hour,  which  lay  flat  when 
open,  with  five  operators. 

GEO.  JUENGST  &  SONS,  Croton  Falls,  New  York 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 


The  WHITLOCK  PONY 


Front  Fly  Delivery  Printed-side-up  Delivery 

BUILT  IN  SIZES  22x28,  27x31  AND  28x40 

Runs  from  10%  to  25%  faster  than  any  other  Pony  press.  Simpler,  smoother  running,  with  as  perfect 
register,  as  rigid  impression,  as  thorough  (mainly  more  thorough)  distribution,  as  enduring,  and  (most 
important  of  all)  more  productive  in  every  way  on  all  classes  of  work  than  any  other  Pony. 


The  PREMIER 


BUILT  IN  SIZES  28x41,  33x  45,  36x48,  41x52,  43x56,  45x62  AND  47x66 

THE  BEST  OF  ALL  THE  TWO-REVOLUTION  PRESSES 


In  whose  design  are  incorporated  every  correct,  successful  and  meritorious  feature  and  device  possessed  — 
here  one,  there  the  other  —  among  all  the  other  makes  of  Two-Revolution  presses. 

Bed  Drive,  Impression,  Distribution,  Delivery  and  its  other  functions  are  unapproachably  superior.  They 
unitedly  contribute  to  a  printing  product  of  the  highest  quality  in  the  greatest  quantity  at  the  very  lowest 
cost  of  production. 

THE  PREMIER -THE  WHITLOCK  PONY 

are  the  BEST  of  ALL  the  Two-Revolution  Presses 

Let  us  tell  you  about  them 


The WHITLOCK  PRINTING-PRESS 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

DERBY,  CONN. 

NEW  YORK,  23d  Street  and  Broadway 

Fuller  (Flatiron)  Building 

BOSTON,  510  Weld  Building,  176  Federal  Street 


AGENCIES 


HtgT  tacrss: 
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FASHIONS 


92ft?  COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


WORLD 


i H I N G  COMPA! 


Royal  Jl  Proofs 


Class  Distinction  in 
Royal  Electrotyping 

'T'HINK  of  your  next  set  of  Half-tone  Color  Plates  as  going  through  the  Royal 
Plant,  associating  with  work  of  this  class. 

The  standard  of  excellence  in  the  Royal  Plant  is  fixed  at  one  hundred  per  cent.  Royal  workmen  are 
skilled  through  practice  on  the  highest  type  of  duplicate  plate-making,  and  you  may  as  well  take  advantage  of  it. 

So  ship  that  set  of  color  plates  to-day,  if  you  can,  and  don’t  discount  your  originals  by  neglecting  the 
standing  invitation  from  the  Royal  Plant. 

Read  the  Royal  Address  to  Your  Stenographer 

ROYAL  ELECTROTYPE  COMPANY 

616  SANSOM  STREET  PHILADELPHIA 


‘Just  Press  a  Button 


and 

STOP  or  START 
Your  Press 
INSTANTLY 

Have  you  considered  the 
importance  of 


AUTOMATIC  PRESS 
CONTROL 


With  the  Monitor  System  of  Automatic  Control, 
all  possibility  of  injury  to  presses,  motors  or  circuits 
is  eliminated.  The  motor  is  started,  stopped,  locked, 
reversed,  accelerated  or  retarded  at  the  will  of  the 
operator  by  the  mere  pushing  of  a  button  or  the 
pressing  of  a  lever. 


MonitorControllerCompany 

1 1 1  South  Gay  Street.  Baltimore  1 
NEW  YORK.  30  Church  St.  CHICAGO.  575  Old  Colony  Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA.  804  Penn  Sq.  Bldg.  BOSTON,  141  Milk  St. 

2108 


Crocker -Wheeler  Motors 


We  always  carry  a  complete  line  of  stock 
motors,  alternating  current  and  direct,  in  our 
warehouses,  located  at  advantageous  shipping 
points  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Write 
or  wire  your  requirements  to  the  nearest  of  our 
offices  listed  below. 


Crocker -Wheeler  Company 

Ampere,  N.  J. 


Baltimore 

Birmingham 

Boston 

Buffalo 


Offices  al 

Cincinnati  Indianapolis 

Cleveland  Los  Angeles 

Denver  Newark 

Detroit  New  Haven 

Houston  New  York 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburg 
Salt  Lake  City 
San  Francisco 
Syracuse 


What  Do  You  Think  of  the 


“Krause” Automatic  Gold  Leaf 
Stamping  Press? 


Write  for  Samples  and  Particulars 

Sole  American  Agentss 

H.  HINZE  MACHINERY  CO.,  New  York 


Are  You  Alive 

To  the  great  saving  that  you  will  effect  through 
the  use  of  the 


“Ideal”Guaranteed 
Non -Curling 
Gummed  Paper 


GUARANTEED 

FLAT^^  n  b  FLAT 

GUMMED  PAPER 


Our  gummed  paper  is  made  for  all  climates  and  build¬ 
ing  temperatures.  Can  be  handled  in  wet  as  well  as  dry 
weather.  Made  in  various  colors  and  weights. 

A  sample-book  showing  the  complete  line  mailed  on  request. 

Ideal  Coated  Paper  Co, 

BROOKFIELD,  MASS. 

New  York:  ISO  Nassau  St.  Chicago:  452  Monadnock  Bldg. 
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IF  YOU  COVER  MAGAZINES,  CATALOGUES, 
OR  TELEPHONE  DIRECTORIES,  ETC.,  YOU 
ABSOLUTELY  CAN  NOT  AFFORD  TO  BE 
WITHOUT  THE 

SHERIDAN  COVERER 


12-inch  machine  covers  books  7)4  inches  x  5  inches  up  to  12  inches  x  8  inches. 
16)4 -inch  machine  covers  books  10  inches  x  8  inches  up  to  16)4  inches  x  11%  inches. 

ITS  USE  MEANS 

A  great  improvement  in  quality. 

An  immense  reduction  in  cost. 

An  enormous  increase  in  output. 

At  this  time  we  can  offer  special  inducements  as  to  prices  and  terms.  Write  to-day  and 
tell  us  when  to  send  our  salesman. 

T.  W.  &  C.  B.  SHERIDAN  COMPANY 

Established  1835 
OFFICES  AND  SALESROOMS 

56  and  58  Duane  Street,  NEW  YORK  607  South  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO 

63  Mount  Pleasant,  LONDON,  W.  C.,  ENGLAND 
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Consider  These  Strong  Points  Before  You  Act— 

Our  lead-moulded  plates  are  equal  to  the  original  in  quality,  and  with  our  nickel-steel  shell  are  guaranteed 
against  wear. 

OUR  LEAD-MOULDING  PROCESS 

is  the  one  dependable  method  of  obtaining  perfect  reproductions  and  quick  service. 

Our  process  of  Lead  Moulding  and  of  depositing  the  shell  on  the  mould  without  the  aid  of  graphite,'  and 
other  methods  used  on  wax-moulded  plates,  enables  us  to  guarantee  exact  duplication  without  loss  of  detail. 
Perfect  reproductions  and  perfect  register  are  obtained,  because  lead  takes  an  exact  mould  and  is  not’ affected 
by  varying  temperature,  and  after  moulding  undergoes  no  other  operation  until  it  is  placed  in  the  solution. 

Users  who  appreciate  high-class  work  praise  the  efficiency  of  our  Lead-Moulded  Plates.  If  you  have  a 
high-class  job  in  mind,  let  us  submit  samples  of  work  both  by  plate  and  printed  results. 

OUR  ENTIRE  PLANT  IS  FULLY  EQUIPPED 

with  new  and  modern  machinery,  and  in  the  hands  of  expert  workmen.  We  are  capable  of  handling  your 
work  with  absolute  satisfaction. 

Phone  Franklin  2264.  Automatic  53753.  We  uoill  call  for  your  business 

AMERICAN  ELECTROTYPE  CO.  24-30  S° ££SS*~  • 


Universal- Peerless 
Rotary  Perforator 


Hyphen-cut  Perforation,  Knife-cut  Perforation,  Slitting  Heads, 
Loose-leaf  Creasing  Heads.  Gang  Scoring  Heads  for  Booklet 
Covers.  Straight  Line  of  Perforation  Guaranteed.  Perfect 
Register.  Three  Sizes,  30  in.,  36  in.  and  42  in.  wide. 

Catalogues  on  Application.  Sold  by  all  Dealers. 
MANUFACTURED  BY 


A.  G.  BURTON’S  SON 


BRONZING 

MACHINES 

for 

Lithographers  &  Printers 

Guaranteed  in  Every  Respect 

BRONZE  POWDERS 


We  Do  Repairing 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 


Manufactured  by 

Robert  Mayer  &  Co. 

Suite  420,  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Factory:  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Seattle  San  Francisco  Boston 
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Handled  the  World  Over 

.As  the  Black 

For  making  the  finest  Half-tone 
I  e  tie  r-Press  an d  Li th  o -Inks, 


down  the  fountain  on  to  the - 
rollers,  producing  perfectly  clear 
black  impressions. 

Peerless  Black,  makes  the  best 
Halftone  Ink  for  use  on  presses 
running-  at  the  highest  speed. 


THE  PEERLESS  CARBON  BLACK  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  U.S. A. 

BINNEY&  SMITH  CO.  -  Sole  Selling  Agents 

81-83  FULTON  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  IN  EUROPE  KAUFMANNSHAUS  179  HAMBURG. 

63  FARRINGDON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.  90  RUE  AM E LOT,  PARIS 


We  Are  Taking  Your 
Customers 


Peerless  Patent  Book  Form  Cards 


The  John  B.  Wiggins  Company 


Engravers,  Plate  Printers,  Die  Embossers 

52-54  East  Adams  Street  Chicago,  Ill. 


Dinse,Page 

•^Company 

Electrotypes 

Nickeltypes 

Stereotypes 


725-733  S.  LASALLE  ST. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

TELEPHONE,  HARRISON  7185 


Roberts  Numbering 
Machine  Company 

696-710  Jamaica  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

For  General 
Job  Work 

Absolutely 
Accurate 

Fully 

Guaranteed 

Side  Plates 
Without  Screws 

Always  in  Stock 
Five  Figure- 


Size  ljjxH  inches. 

ROBERTS’ 
MACHINES 

UNEQUALLED  RESULTS 
MAXIMUM  ECONOMY 
No  Screws 

To  Number  Either  Forward  view  showing  parts  detach 

'  or  Backward  cleaning 
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designs  Eg 

DRAWINGS 
HALFTONES  I 
ZINC  ETCHINGS  I 
WOOD  8  WAX  I 
ENGRAVINGS  ' 
COLOR  plates  i 
NICKEL-STEEL  3 
ELECTR0TYPES 


Telephone,  Harrison  5260 -5261  - 5262  All  Departments 


Giobetypes’are  machine  etched  halftones  and  electrosjfrom  halftones  by  an  exclusive  process 
Nickel  steel  Globefypes’are  the  supreme  achievement  in  duplicating  printing  plates. 


Buckled,  Crinkled 

and  other  deformed  stitches  are 
not  born  of 

Brehmer 

Stitching 

Machines 

Brehmer  Stitchers  are  the  parents 
of  only  a  clean,  straight,  and  accu¬ 
rately  centered  stitch. 

With  Such  Simple  Mechanism — How 
Could  They  Be  Otherwise? 

Let  us  tell  you  wherein  they  are  the  most  economical  to  maintain. 

CHARLES  BECK  CO. 

609  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


Robbins  &  Myers  Motors 


The  Saving  of  Time 

rather  than  the  cost  of  power  is  the  important  factor  when  con¬ 
sidering  electric  drive  for  printing  machinery.  To  start,  stop 
or  reverse  a  press  instantly,  to  run  it  at  exactly  the  best  possible 
speed  for  each  class  of  work,  to  eliminate  all  waste  from  dirt 
and  dripping  of  oil,  to  have  the  space  overhead  and  the  gang¬ 
ways  clear  —  consider  what  this  mean's  in  a  busy  printing-office. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Co. 

Main  Offices  and- Factory  : 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES  IN  ALL  IMPORTANT  CITIES 


^<sOPERFINe>^ 

KING  ENAMEL 

'^syPERFINS^' 


KING  PAPER  COMPANY 

KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


King  Offset  Book  and  Label 


Both  possess  all  the  essential  qualities  to  produce  satisfactory 
work  and  maximum  production.  Lie  flat.  Do  not  stretch. 
Free  from  fuzz.  Send,  for  samples  to  try  out 


From  Month  to  Month, 


NK£ 


for  I  am  prepared  to  make 
immediate  delivery  on  all  sizes, 
with  full  guarantee  of  satisfac- 


CHAUNCEY  WING,  Mfr.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


Printers  obtain^ 

nitely  greater  satisfactic 
labels  made  with 


fail  to  appreciate  the  immense  saving 
in  every  direction,  as  well  as  the  infi- 
>n  given  to  customers,  when  supplying 


NON-CURLING 
GUMMED  PAPER 


WAVERLY  PARK,  N.  J.  Established  in  England  1811 


Carver  Automatic  Die  and  Plate  Presses 


Are  noted  for  their  excellence 
and  economy  of  production,  dura¬ 
bility  of  construction  and  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  users  as  the  BEST. 

Our  Company  controls  the  man¬ 
ufacture  and  sale  of  the  Demery 
Apparatus  for  steelplate  work. 


Manufactured  in  the  following 
sizes : 

6  x  10  in.  4. Yz  x9  in. 

3%  x8  in.  x8  in. 

2%  x4  in. 


C.  R.  Carver  Company 


N.  W.  Cor.  Tw 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


MILLER  &  RICHARD,  T 


SECOND  INTENT  SUIT 

Linotype  vs.  Intertype 


We  desire  to  announce  that  we  have 
instituted  a  second  action  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York  against  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typesetting  Machine  Company 
(manufacturers  of  the  Intertype)  for 
infringement  of  the  following  United 
States  Letters  Patents 


D.  S.  Kennedy 
J.  R.  Rogers 
J.  R.  Rogers 
D.  A.  Hensley 
J.  R.  Rogers  - 

C.  Muehleisen  - 
J.  W.  Champion  - 

D.  A.  Poe  and 

W.  H.  Scharf  -  - 

J.  L.  Ebaugh 
P.  T.  Dodge 
J.  K.  Van  Valkenburg 
S.  J.  Briden  - 
W.  H.  Randall 


No.  586,337 
No.  619,441 
No.  630,112 
No.  643,289 
No.  661,386 
No.  718,781 
No.  719,436 

No.  734,746 
No.  739,591 
No.  739,996 
No.  746,415 
No.  757,648 
No.  758,103 


J.  M.  Cooney  and 
H.  L.  Totten 
R.  M.  Bedell  - 
P.  T.  Dodge  - 
D.  S.  Kennedy 
D.  S.  Kennedy 
M.  W.  Morehouse  • 
T.  S.  Homans 
T.  S.  Homans  - 
R.  M.  Bedell 
T.  S.  Homans  - 
J.  R.  Rogers 
H.  Plaut  -  - 


No.  759,501 
No.  787,821 
No.  797,412 
No.  797,436 
No.  824,659 
No.  826,593 
No.  830,436 
No.  837,226 
No.  848,338 
No.  888,402 
No.  925,843 
No.  955,681 


We  have  recently  announced  a  first  action,  now 
pending,  brought  by  us  against  the  International 
Typesetting  Machine  Company  for  infringement  of 
the  following  United  States  Letters  Patent: 


O.  Mergenthaler 
O.  Mergenthaler  - 


No.  614,229 
No.  614,230 


J.  R.  Rogers,  Reissue  No.  13,489 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO. 


TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 


THE  CHAMBERS 

Paper  Folding  Machines 


No.  440  Drop-Roll  Jobber  has  range  from  35x48  to  14x21  inches. 

Delivers  five  different  styles  of  fold.  Has  gear-driven  head  perforators. 
Equipped  with  combing-wheel  automatic  feeder  or  with  hand-feed  table. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO. 

Fifty-second  and  Media  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chicago  Office  :  549  West  Washington  Boulevard 
MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Canadian  Agents,  7  Jordan  Street,  Toronto. 


It  stands  the  test 
and  comparison 
1 with  all 


You 


These  machines  are  guaranteed  to 
do  perfect  work 


Should  Know  Why 

the  DEWEY  ruler  stands  at  the  head  of  its  class  in 
point  of  service,  perfection  and  satisfaction.  Its  up-to- 
date  achievements  have  woli  favor  among  those  who  have 
examined  and  installed  it  in  their  binderies. 

Buying  a  ruler  is  an  investment  that  should  be  accorded 
careful  selection,  and  why  not  investigate  our  line  before 
you  purchase  or  add  equipment  ? 

Manufactured  since  1863,  but  with  improvements  since  1910 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

F.  E.  AND  B.  A.  DEWEY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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‘COES 


TRADE-MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFFICE. 


JUQ 

-^ou^ 

Paper  Knives 

are  just  enough  better  to  warrant  inquiry 
if  you  do  not  already  know  about  them. 

“New  Process”  quality.  New  package. 

“COES”  warrant  (that’s  different)  better  service  and 

No  Price  Advance ! 

In  other  words,  our  customers  get  the  benefit  of  all 
improvements  at  no  cost  to  them. 

LORING  COES  &  CO.,  Inc. 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

New  York  Office  -W.  E.  ROBBINS,  29  Murray  St. 


COES  RECORDS 

ise  Micrometer  in  Knife  work . .  1890 

.bsolutely  refuse  to  join  the  Trust . .  1893 

ise  special  steels  for  paper  work . 1894 

■  se  a  special  package . 1901 

irint  and  sell  by  a  “printed  in  figures”  Price-list . 1904 

o  make  first-class  Knives,  any  kind . since  1830 

COES  is  Always  Best ! 
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No.  133 

Book  and  Catalog  Folder 

Write  for  Details 


MADE  BY 

Brown  Folding  Machine  Company 

Erie,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK,  38  Park  Row  CHICAGO,  343  South  Dearborn  St. 

ATLANTA,  GA.,  J.  H.  Schroeter  &  Bro.  DALLAS,  TEXAS,  1102  Commerce  St. 
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from  MISSOURI 


€(f  When  we  showed  the  manager  of  a  large  print¬ 
ing-plant  that  already  included  several  older  New 
Era  Presses,  a  sample  of  the  splendid  distribution 
obtained  on  the  new  presses,  he  said,  “I’m  from 
Missouri  and  you  will  have  to  show  me  the 
press  actually  doing  that  job  before  I  will 
believe  you  can  do  such  good  work  on  your 
machine.”  We  did  show  him,  and  as  a 
result  he  ordered  a  new  press. 


5ff  The  New  Era  is  a  high-speed  flat-bed  and 
platen  press  built  in  sections.  Assembled  to 
print  as  many  colors  as  desired  on  one  or  both 
sides  of  paper ;  also  slit,  punch,  perforate,  cut, 
score,  reinforce  and  eyelet  tags,  fold,  etc.,  all 
in  one  passage  through  the  press.  Suitable 
for  long  or  short  runs. 


l^uuswshha°tw  the  NEW  ERA  PRESS  CATuroK 


bu.lt  BY  THE  REGINA  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Specialties 

217  Marbridge  Building,  47  West  34th  Street  NEW  YORK  CITYr 


HOOLE  MACHINE  & 
ENGRAVING  WORKS 

29-33  Prospect  Street  111  Washington  Street 

- BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. - 

“Hoole” 
Check 
End-Name 
Printing 
Machine 

A  Job  of  500  End-Names  can  be  set  up  and  run 
off  on  the  “HOOLE”  Check  End-Name  Printing 
Machine  at  a  cost  of  nine  cents,  and  the  work  will 
equal  that  of  the  printing-press.  Let  us  refer  you  to 
concerns  who  are  getting  the  above  results. 

- - -  Manufacturers  of  - 

End-Name,  Numbering,  Paging  and 
Bookbinders’  Machinery  and  Finishing 
Tools  of  all  kinds. 


Some  Good  Advice 
for  Printers 


Our  steel  and  copper  plate  service  for  the  printers  is  a 
proposition  that  means  money  as  a  side  line  to  you. 

There  is  no  investment  whatever,  but  there  is  a  big  item 
of  profit  to  be  realized  every  year  by  your  soliciting  orders 
from  your  customers,  supplying  them  with  the  highest 
character  of  business  or  private  stationery. 

We  do  the  work;  you  simply  solicit  the  business,  mail 
it  to  us,  and  your  order  will  be  filled  quickly. 


Keep  These  Items  Before  You  Constantly 

Steel-die  Embossed  Letter-heads, 
Cards,  etc. 

Wedding  Invitations 
Monogram  Stationery 
Crests,  Coats-of-Arms 
Club  Invitations 
Dance  Programs 
Book  Plates 
Cards 
Menus 

Announcement  Cards 


Every  time  you  meet  your  customers 
suggest  their  giving  you  a  trial  order. 

tVriu  for  our  various  sample  outfits. 


\M-fREVm>&§ONS 


16-20  E.  Randolph  Street, 
CHICAGO 
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“Here's  the  dummy,  Peters,  all  O.  K.  Now, 
how  about  deliveries?  I  must  have  these  by  Friday 
noon.  They’ve  got  to  be  in  the  mails  Saturday.” 

Let’s  see — this  is  Tuesday.  You'll  have  them 
by  Thursday  night.  The  forms  are  already  locked 
and  the  paper  stock  came  in  yesterday.  You  see, 
the  Hammermill  Paper  Co.’s  business  is  based  on 
Hammermill  Bond  and  I  always  get  quick  deliveries. 
That’s  one  reason  it’s  a  good  paper  to  use — we 
never  have  to  wait  for  it.” 

That’s  the  kind  of  talk  I  like  to  hear,  Peters. 
Go  to  it.  ” 

Prompt  deliveries  are  of  prime  importance  to 
your  customer.  Many  printers  are  so  very  unrelia¬ 
ble  on  this  point  that  the  ones  who  are  ‘  Johnnie 
on  the  spot”  make  a  hit. 

Your  jobber  has  standard  weights  in  12  colors 
and  white  ready  for  immediate  shipment  to  you. 
Or,  if  you  want  special  lots,  he  can  get  them 
quickly  from  the  mill. 

You'll  never  have  any  complaints  to  side-step — 
never  any  excuses  to  make  because  you  can’t  make 
deliveries  of  Hammermill  Bond. 

Urge  your  customers  to  try  Hammermill  Bond 
for  general  business  use — for  letterheads,  follow¬ 
ups,  circulars,  office  and  factory  forms,  price  lists. 
It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  them  and  a  business 
getter  for  you. 

If  you  haven’t  one  already,  write 
for  our  new  book  of  samples. 

HAMM  PHI  MILL  PAPER  CO.,  ERIE,  PA. 

Makers  of 

mm  " 

“  The  Utility  Business  Paper” 


Inks  That  Are  Used  in  Every  Country 
Where  Printing  is  Done 

KAST  &  EHINGER 

GERMANY 


Charles  Hellmuth 

PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC 


INKS 

DRY  COLORS,  VARNISHES 


SPECIAL  OFFSET  INKS 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

154-6-8  West  18th  Street  536-8  South  Clark  Street 

Hellmuth  Bldg.  Rand-McNally  Bldg. 


The  World’s  Standard  Three  and  Tour  Color  Process 
Inks.  Gold  Ink  worthy  of  the  name. 

Originators  of  Solvine.  Bi-Tones  that  work  clean  to  the 
last  sheet. 


The  Ries  Knife  Sharpener 


Will  keep  your  cutter  knives 
sharp  all  the  time. 


Ask  your 
Jobber 
about  it. 

Manufactured  by 

SACKSTEDER  BROS.,  Tiffin,  Ohio 

For  Sale  by  All  the  Leading  Jobbers 


Talbot’s  Composition  Truck  Rollers 

For  Gordon  Presses  Means  Larger  Life  to  the  Press.  Also 
More  and  Better  Work 


ility  of  work,  as  font 


:ctly  without  slurring. 
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“U.  P.  M  ”  THE  TRADE-MARK  OF  QUALITY 


Mr.  Isaac  H.  Blanchard 


of  the  Isaac  H.  Blanchard  Co.,  New  York, 
wrote  us  January  15,  1907,  as  follows:  “The 

Chapman  Electric 
Neutralizer 


is-  a  necessity  in  every  printing  establishment 
running  superc&lendered  or  high-finished 
paper  from  flat-bed  presses.’ ’ 

At  that  time  he  had  equipped  5  presses.  To-day  (1913)  he  has  16  presses  equipped 
and  authorizes  us  to  say  that  his  endorsement  is  6  years  stronger  than  it  was  in  1907,  for 
the  Neutralizer  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 


WE  ALSO  OFFER  THE 


WE  ALSO  OFFER  THE 


U.  P.  M.  VACUUM 
BRONZER 


U.  P.  M.  AUTOMATIC 
CONTINUOUS  PILE  FEEDER 


UNITED  PRINTING  MACHINERY  GO. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Boston  116  East  13th  Street,  New  York 

Western  Azent  WILLIAMS-LLO YD  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  638  Federal  Street,  Chicago 


THE  HEART  OF  THE  ELECTROTYPING 
PLANT  IS  THE  GENERATOR 


Rapid 

Depositing 

Self 

Exciting 

Or 

Separately 

Excited 


High 

Commercial 

And 

Electrical 

Efficiency 

Low 

Temperature 

Rise 


Motor  Generator  Sets,  Belt  Driven  Generators,  Depositing 
Tanks,  Copper  or  Nickel  Elliptic  Anodes 


BUY  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURER 

The  Hanson  &  V an  Winkle  Company 

NEWARK,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A.  BRANCHES:  Chicago,  Ill.;  New  York  City;  Toronto.  Ont. 

Bring  your  depositing  troubles  to  us;  we  will  gladly  advise  you. 
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Notice  How  Many  Big  Metropolitan 
Twenty-Four-Hour-a-Day  Printing 
Plants  Use  Cooper  Hewitt  Light 

There  are  two  big  reasons : 

1.  It  gives  daylight  efficiency  at  night. 

2.  It’s  the  most  economical  electric  light. 

Learn  what  these  big,  progressive  printers  have  to  say  about  it. 

Send  for  Bulletin  No.  947,  “  Better  than  Daylight.” 

Cooper  Hewitt  Electric  Company 

8th  and  Grand  Sts.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


JAMES  WHITE  PAPER  CO. 


Trade-mark 

Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 


BOOK  AND  COVER  PAPERS 

219  W.  MONROE  STREET  CHICAGO 


Eagle  Printing  Ink  Co. 

24  CLIFF  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

BLACKSTONE  BLACK 

NON-OFFSETTING 
The  densest,  cleanest  work¬ 
ing  Half-Tone  Black  made 
Try  It  and  Be  Convinced 

CHICAGO  DETROIT 

705  S.  Dearborn  Street  17  Park  Place 


Printers  Are  Now  Opening 
Their  Eyes 

to  the  snug  profit  to 
be  made  on  waste 
paper.  Insurance 
companies  recognize 
baled  paper  as  lessen¬ 
ing  fire  risks,  and  the 
printer  pays  a  lower 
premium ;  buyers  of 
waste  paper  will  pay 
more  for  it  when 
baled. 


Schick’s  All  Steel 
Baling  Press 


keeps  your  establishment  clean,  requires  little 
space,  its  operation  is  simple  and  powerful,  it  is 
substantially  bujlt.  This  machine  will  pay  for 
itself  in  a  short  time  out  of  the  higher  price 
received  for  baled  waste.  Send  for  our  proposition. 
Ask  us  to  send  you  our  Catalogue  “C” 

Davenport  Manufacturing  Go. 

Davenport,  Iowa 
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xcihu»h> 

Standard 

Tag 


WANTED  I 


Advertising  Men  with  a 
Knowledge  of  Printing 

Good  advertising  positions  await  the  man  with 
a  knowledge  of  printing.  Any  ambitious  printer 
can  learn  advertising  through  the  help  of  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools,  and  so  make 
his  printing  knowledge  a  stepping-stone  to  still 
greater  success. 

The  great  Advertising  Course  of  the  I.  C.  S.  is 
particularly  arranged  for  the  printer.  First  it  teaches 
him  the  real  science  of  type  and  layouts  —  explains 
how  to  write  copy  —  how  to  lay  out  and  write 
catalogues  and  booklets — -tells  how  commercial 
illustrations  are  made  and  how  advertising  is  done 
by  big  advertising  agencies  and  national  advertisers. 

This  knowledge  not  only  fits  the  printer  for  good 
advertising  positions,  but  will  actually  make  his 
printing  service  more  efficient,  because  a  printer  who 
knows  advertising  is  better  equipped  to  do  big  work 
than  one  who  does  not  know. 

I.  C.  S.  training  comes  to  you  in  your  own  home 
and  spare  time.  The  cost  will  be  arranged  to  suit 
you.  When  you  write  to  learn  how  this  course 
will  help  you,  you  go  to  no  expense  and  place  yourself 
under  no  obligation.  Fill  in  the  attached  coupon 
to-day  and  learn  all  about  it. 


This  is  the  quality  of  tag  your  customer 
wants.  It  practically  ensures  the  delivery 
of  his  shipments.  Remember,  too,  that  there 
is  more  profit  for  the  printer  when  he  sells 

DENNISON’S  STANDARD  TAGS 

in  place  of  the  cheap  wood  pulp  variety. 

©emi  ioon  qAIuii  11  fuel  mine)  (8a 


International  Correspondence  Schools 
Box  1207.  Scranton,  Pa. 

Please  send,  without  obligation  to  me,  specimen  pages  and  complete 
description  of  your  new  and  complete  Advertising  Course. 

Name  _ 

St.  and  No _ 

City _ State _ 


When  a  busy  man  says,  “I’ll 
keep  that  and  look  it  over” 


it  means  that  you  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  book  that  is  out  of 
the  ordinary — one  that  is  going 
to  “make  good”  for  your  customer. 

The  success  of  such  booklets  starts 
from  the  stock.  That’s  a  vital  point. 
If  you  have  chosen  one  of  the 

‘ Warren  Standard 

Book  Papers  m 

you  are  sure  of  a  satisfied  customer.  Every  paper  shown  in  “The  Paper 
Buyer’s  Guide”  is  safe  to  use  for  the  work  for  which  it  is  recommended. 
We  are  doing  our  level  best  to  keep  each  of  them  the  best  of  its  type. 

The  wonderfully  beautiful  effects  Cameo  Paper  produces  make  it  the 
paper  for  high-grade  booklet  work.  On  its  velvety  surface  half-tones 
appear  like  photographs  and  all  type  faces  take  on  new  legibility 
and  charm. 

Send  for  “ The  Paper  Buyer’s  Guide” 

You’ll  refer  to  it  every  day,  not  only  for  its  samples  of  paper  but  also  for 
its  ideas  on  typography  and  color  suggestion.  This  book  is  free  to 
managers  when  requested  on  their  letterheads. 

S.  D.  WARREN  &  CO.,  161  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

of  the  best  in  staple  lines  of  coated  and  uncoated  Book  Papers 
RDS  ARE  CARRIED  BY 

mdWgm 


Constant  excellence  of  product  is  the  highest 
type  of  competition 


20S 


THE  IDEAL  PRESS 

for  the  Country  Printer 


The  Cottrell  Single 

Revolution  Press 


has  proved  to  be  the 
most  profitable  to 
employ  on  country 
newspapers.  Many 
of  these  presses  being 
regularly  operated  at 
1600  impressions  and  over  per  hour. 
Besides  the  printing  of  newspapers, 
it  is  difficult  to  place  any  limit  upon 
the  grade  of  work  that  the  Cottrell 
Single  Revolution  Press  is  capable 
of  doing.  Show  printing  and  poster 
work  are  almost  exclusively  handled 
on  this  style  of  press,  and  it  is  better 
adapted  for  the  printing  of  street  car 
cards,  hangers  and  other  work  on 
heavy  stock,  blank  books,  county, 
state  and  city  records,  than  even  the 
best  two-revolution  press. 


Italy,  Texas 

The  Cottrell  Drum  Cylinder  Press  which  we 
bought  in  1900  has  given  very  eminent  satisfaction 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  We  use  it  mostly  for 
printing  our  weekly  paper  (eight  pages)  and  posters 
ranging  in  size  from  10x16  to  30x44.  It  does  all  this 
work  excellently.  It  is  also  light-running  and  requires 
but  little  for  upkeep.  It’s  easy  to  handle  and  every 
part  easy  of  access;  so  we  find  it  an  ideal  press  for 
the  country  printer.  In  short,  we  cannot  say  too 
much  for  the  Cottrell  Drum  Cylinder  Presses.  The 
man  who  buys  one  will  not  make  a  mistake  or  will  he 
regret  his  action.  TOM  B.  LUSK 

Salisbury,  Md. 

Our  Cottrell  Monarch  Press  is  perfectly 
satisfactory.  We  have  used  it  for  a  large  variety  of 
work  for  several  years  and  it  has  stood  us  well.  Our 
repair  bills  have  been  few  and  of  little  consequence. 
It  is  more  than  likely  we  should  duplicate  our  present 
press  if  by  accident  or  fire  we  should  have  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  new  one.  BREWINGTON  BROS.  CO. 


The  Cottrell  Single  Revolution  Press 

is  easily  understood  and  operated,  handles  the  work  in  the  best  possible  manner  and  at 
least  cost  for  labor,  materials  and  power.  Write  at  once  for  our  illustrated  booklet 

KeystoneType  Foundry  C.B. Cottrell  &  Sons  Co. 


Philadelphia 

Atlanta 


GENERAL  SELLING  AGENTS 
New  York  Chicago 
Kansas  City  ! 


MANUFACTURERS 
Detroit  Works:  25  Madison  Square,  N.,  New  York 

n  Francisco  Westerly,  R.  I  343  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


EFFECTIVE  BORDERS 


PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT  ATLANTA  KANSAS  CITY  SAN  FRANCISCO 


BucU  Covers 

Single  and  Double  Thick 


THE  POPULARITY  of  BUCKEYE  COVERS  is  an  asset  to  you  as  well  as  to 
us.  You  profit  by  it  every  time  you  use  BUCKEYE  COVER  on  a  Catalogue  or 
Booklet  job.  The  enormous  demand  enables  us  to  cut  our  manufacturing  costs 
to  the  minimum,  and  we  give  you  the  benefit ,  by  putting  more  real  quality  into 
BUCKEYE  COVERS  than  you  can  buy  in  any  other  line  at  anywhere  near  the 
price.  BUCKEYE  COVERS  are  “The  Standard  Cover  Papers  for  Economically 
Effective  Business  Literature”  because  they  are  recognized  as  being  supreme  in 
value,  in  variety,  and  in  the  wide  range  of  their  usefulness. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  furnish  you  with  samples  of  the  improved  Double  Thick 
BUCKEYE  COVER,  and  quote  you  the  new  reduced  prices. 

The  Buckeye  Dummy 
Covers 

A  unique  feature  of  our  service  that  has 
won  the  approbation  of  the  craft  to  a 
greater  extent  than  anything  else  we  have 
ever  done.  If  you  want  to  be  in  a  position 
to  get  up  more  attractive  dummies,  with 
much  less  trouble  and  much  less  expense 
than  is  now  possible,  you  should  have  a  set 
of  these  dummy  covers.  We’ll  send  them 
when  you  ask  for  them. 


The  Buckeye 
“ Proofs ” 

A  comprehensive  demonstration  of  up-to- 
date  printing  methods  and  materials  from 
which  any  printer  can  glean  many  business¬ 
building  and  profit-increasing  ideas.  These 
“proofs”  enable  you  to  select  the  right 
process  as  well  as  the  right  paper  for  any 
kind  of  a  job  you  may  have  in  mind.  Sent 
free  by  prepaid  express  if  requested  on  your 
business  letter-head. 


THE  BECKETT  PAPER  CO. 


MAKERS  OF  GOOD  PAPER 
IN  HAMILTON,  OHIO,  SINCE  1848 


THERE’S  A  DEALER  NEAR  YOU: 


BALTIMORE . Dobler  &  Mudge. 

BIRMINGHAM ....  The  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 

BOSTON . The  Arnold-Roberts  Co. 

BUFFALO . The  Ailing  &  Cory  Co. 

CALGARY . John  Martin  Paper  Co. 

CHATTANOOGA. .  Archer  Paper  Co. 
rtiirAnn  /James  White  Paper  Co. 

CHiCAG0 . \J.W.  Butler  Paper  Co. 

The  Chatfield  &  Woods  Co. 

CINCINNATI .  The  Wh!takerPaper1?o.r  C°' 

(.The  Cin’ti  Cordage  &  Pa.  Co. 
ri  fi/fi  ANn  /The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co. 
CLEVELAND . 1The  Centra,  Ohio  Paper  Co. 

COLUMBUS . The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 

DALLAS  . . Southwestern  Paper  Co. 

DAYTON . The  Keogh  &  Rike  Paper  Co. 

DETROIT . The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co. 

DES  MOINES  .....  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

DENVER - -  —  The  Peters  Paper  Co. 


EDMONTON . John  Martin  Paper  Co. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  .  .Central  Michigan  Paper  Co. 

HOUSTON . Southwestern  Paper  Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS. . .  {PndTan^Pap^Co.00’ 

KANSAS  CITY . Graham  Paper  Co. 

LOS  ANGELES . Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

MEMPHIS . Tayloe  Paper  Co. 

MIDDLETOWN, 0.  The  Sabin  Robbins  Paper  Co. 
MILWAUKEE .. . . . 

MINNEAPOLIS ....  McClellan  Paper  Co. 

MONTREAL . Howard  Smith  PaperMills, Ltd, 

NASHVILLE . Graham  Paper  Co. 

NEW  ORLEANS. . .  E.  C.  Palmor  &  Co. 
ncw  vnmr  /Henry  Lindenmeyr  &  Sons, 

Ntw  yuhk . ^  32-34-36  Bleecker  Street. 

OAKLAND . Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.Western  Newspaper  Union 
OMAHA . Carpenter  Paper  Co. 


PHILADELPHIA  . . Garrett-Buchanan  Co. 

PORTLAND.  ORE.  Pacific  Paper  Co. 
RICHMOND,  VA.  Richmond  Paper  Mfg.  Co. 

ROCHESTER . The  Ailing  &  Cory  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS . Graham  Paper  Co. 

ST.  PAUL . Wright,  Barrett  &  Stilwell  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  Carpenter  Paper  Co.  of  Utah. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  . Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

SEATTLE . Richmond  Paper  Co. 

SPOKANE . American  Type  Founders  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS,  j  The  ^EngTa^d^ 

TOLEDO . The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 

TORONTO . The  Wilson-Munroe  Co.,  Ltd. 

WINNIPEG . John  Martin  Paper  Co. 

FOREIGN  SELLING  AGENTS 
Henry  Lindenmoyr  &  Sons,  London,  England. 


THANKSGIVING  DAY 

All  nature  opens  wide  its  doors 
and  shows  it$  wealth,  to-day 
NQith  promise  still  to  yield  again 
another  store,  and  lay 
Its  hardens  at  our  feet  to  prove 
that  Ihovidence  ne’er  sleeps 
But  aye  provides  for  all  our  needs 
and  every  promise  keeps. 

No  poverty  exists  with  God, 
man  makes  it  for  his  own: 

HiS  world  hesets  with,  sin  and  $hame- 
for  these  must  he  atone. 
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The  Proofrooms  of  the  Greater  New  York 
Newspapers 

By  C.  A.  HARTMAtf 

T  is  estimated  that  the  seven  leading  daily-  newspapers  of  the 
metropolis  print  more  than  two  thousand  pages"  of  reading  matter 

1|  weekly.  Most  of  this  is  news;  a  large  part  of  it  is  advertising, 
|  display  and  classified;  a  portion  is  editorial  matter,  and  not  a  few 
columns  of  this  space  are  made  up  of  pure  rot.  But  all  of  it  is  read 
in  the  proofrooms  of  the  seven  great  dailies,  and  the  number  of 


proofreaders  engaged  in  the  mental  gymnastics  necessary  to  do  the  work  is  one 
hundred  and  forty-nine. 

A  perfectly  upright  efficiency  engineer  would  tell 
you  just  how  many  words,  columns,  pages  or  sticks 
of  matter  each  reader  handles  during  the  week,  and 
with  a  split-second  watch  in  hand  would  determine 
the  time  lost  in  readjusting  a  split  infinitive;  but  such 
is  not  an  essential  feature  of  this  story. 

Reading  proof  on  a  New  York  city  daily  news¬ 
paper  is  dififerent  from  the  art  anywhere  else  on  earth. 

Thanks  to  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  the  scale-makers 
of  Big  Six  Typographical  Union,  boy  and  girl  copy- 
holders  are  no  longer  permitted;  two  readers  occupy 
a  desk  and  each  does  his  trick  of  duty  in  reading  or 
holding  copy;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  reader 
holding  copy  has  the  worst  of  it  unless  he  be  endowed 
with  a  divine  sense  of  second,  third,  and  hind  sight. 

Owing  to  the  mammoth  Sunday  editions  of  the 
■New  York  papers,  some  of  them  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages  to  an  issue,  the 
regular  force  employed  is  unable  to  do  the  work  demanded  of  the  proofroom, 
hence  is  created  work  for  extras  on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  nights. 
These  extra  nights,  added  to  the  subbing  given  out  by  the  regulars  who  are  com¬ 
pelled  by  union  rules  to  “  lay  off  ”  when  they  have  accumulated  eight  hours  over¬ 
time,  make  it  possible  for  a  fairly  large  “  sub. -list  ”  to  make  a  living  in  the  busy 
season,  but  what  becomes  of  the  .subs,  in  the  dull  season  when  the  papers  are 


ean  of  the  Head-proofrea 


r,  June  25,  1885,  at  the  Postoffice,  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  tinder  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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laying*  off  their  regulars  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to 
determine. 

The  apportionment  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  readers  among  the  seven  largest  daily  newspa^ 
pers  of  New  York  city  is  given  below.  Statistics  as 
to  the  number  of  extras  employed  on  Thursday,  Fri¬ 
day  and  Saturday  nights  are  omitted. 


Readers. 

World  —  Regular  force  .  23 

Lobster  shift .  2 

Day  force .  6  31 

Herald  —  Regular  force .  23 

Day  force  .  6  29 

American  and  Journal  —  Regular  force .  17 

Lobster  shift .  5 

Day  force .  5  27 

Sun- — Regular  force .  15 

Day  force  .  6  21 

Times  (one  force) .  19  19 

Tribune  (one  force) .  12  12 

*  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  (one  force) .  10  10 

Total .  149 


Among  the  head  -  proofreaders,  Herbert  W. 
Twiddy,  of  the  New  York  Herald ,  is  the  dean,  hav¬ 
ing  had  eighteen  continuous  years  of  service  at  the 
head  of  the  Herald  proofroom,  and  a  total  of  twenty- 
four  years’  service  as  a  proofreader  on  that  paper. 
Mr.  Twiddy  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  and  is  well  known 
throughout  the  Sunday-school  world.  He  was  for 
many  years  the  associate  superintendent  of  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  of  the  Bushwick  Avenue  M.  E.  Church, 
Brooklyn,  the  largest  Sunday-school  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Mr.  Twiddy  is  now  the  assistant  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Sunday-school  of  Janes  M.  E.  Church, 
Brooklyn. 

The  heads  of  the  other  proofrooms  are:  New 
York  World,  Walter  E.  Chase;  New  York  American,. 
Pierce  P.  Hurley;  New  York  Evening  Journal, 
Edmund  V.  Armstrong;  New  York  Sun,  Harry  D. 
Somerville;  New  York  Times,  John  F.  McCabe; 
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New  York  Tribune,  William  N.  P.  Reed;  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle,  Robert  M.  Campbell. 

There  have  been  so  many  changes  affecting  the 
proofreaders  on  the  New  York  daily  newspapers,  that 
it  is  claimed  by  some  that  proofreading  is  now  a  lost 
art.  It  is  interesting  to  record  the  views  of  William 
N.  P.  Reed,  the  head  of  the  proofroom  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  who  comments  on  the  future  of  the 
profession  and  suggests  a  possible  method  of  recruit¬ 
ing  the  readers  of  the  next  generation.  Mr.  Reed 
says : 

“  There  is  to  be  observed  a  marked  change  from 
the  conditions  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  In  the 
eighties  and  nineties  the  proofroom  force  of  .a  morn¬ 
ing  daily  was  composed  of  and  recruited  from  the 
more  intelligent  and  ambitious  among  journeymen 
printers.  Apprentices,  whether  officially  recognized 
as  such  or  not,  crammed  and  studied  so  as  to  become 
competent  to  ‘  sub.’  and  hold  situations  in  the  proof¬ 
room.  The  reason?  Well,  then  most  readers  re¬ 
ceived  from  three  dollars  to  five  dollars  above  the 
prevailing  scale  of  wages  and  there  were,  besides, 
other  perquisites  that  made  reading  more  attractive: 
vacations  with  pay,  early  ‘  slides  ’  and  somewhat 
shorter  hours  than  were  required  of  the  rest  of  the 
composing-room  force. 

“  The  enactment  of  the  so-called  Priority  Law  by 
Union  referendum,  and  the  few  increases  in  the  scale 
of  wages  that  have  been  achieved  locally,  however 
much  the  first  may  have  benefited  the  weak  brother 
who  could  not  stand  alone  or  the  second  may  have 
put  more  money  into  the  pay  envelopes  of  other  com¬ 
posing-room  employees,  have  proved  hardships  to  the 
proofreader.  The  Priority  Law  tied  him  down  as 
with  cables  of  sfeel  to  the  situation  he  had  when  it 
was  enacted ;  and  pay  increases  in  most  cases  did  not 
benefit  him  at  all. 

“  For  the  past  few  years  most  of  the  vacancies  in 
New  York  newspaper  proofrooms  have  had  to  be 
filled  from  the  ‘  floor,’  the  places  often  going  to  men 
whose  advancing  years  made  reading  more  agreeable 
to  them  than  the  physically  more  trying  work  on  case 
or  machine.  And,  since  there  is  little  or  no  new  blood 
coming  into  the  profession,  by  which  comparison 
might  be  made,  the  old-time  printers  are  found  to 
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develop  into  acceptable  journey¬ 
men  proofreaders,  although  they 
are  nearly  always  wanting  in  an 
important  requirement  for  news¬ 
paper  work  —  speed  —  and  sel¬ 
dom  develop  professional  class. 

“  As  a  rule,  your  apprentice 
of  the  present  refuses  even  to 
try  to  learn  to  become  a  proof¬ 
reader.  He  knows  that  the  work 
requires  a  much  greater  degree 
of  concentration  and  a  superior 
educational  equipment  than  are 
demanded  or  expected  of  em¬ 
ployees  in  allied  departments, 
and  in  New  York  the  pay  is  no 
more,  though  in  most  other  cit¬ 
ies  proofreaders  receive  slightly 
above  the  scale.  One  young  man 
put  it  thus :  ‘  I  don’t  want  any 

part  of  the  proofroom  in  mine. 
I  don’t  know  everything  and 
never  shall,  and  I  can’t  deliver 
infallibility  for  thirty-three  dol¬ 
lars  a  week,  and  I  wouldn’t  do  it 
for  that  money  if  I  could.  Every 
mistake  that  anybody  connected 
with  the  sheet  makes  —  every 
error  all  down  along  the  line  — 
business  office,  composing-room 
and  editorial  and  reportorial  de¬ 
partments  —  is  up  to  the  poor 
reader.  He’s  the  goat !  And  the 
“  dub  ”  “  dissin  ”  type  or  setting 
up  “  dummies  ”  gets  just  as  much 
money.’ 

“  That  young  man’s  estimate 
tells  the  whole  story. 

“  When  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  of  readers  shall  have  ceased 
comma-chasing  and  worrying 
the  compositor,  those  requiring 
competent  and  efficient  proof¬ 
readers  will  have  to  take  the 
customary  industrial  method  of 
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getting  them ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
remuneration  will  have  to  be 
made  comparatively  more  at¬ 
tractive  than  that  received  for 
work  less  arduous  and  requiring 
no  assumption  of  responsibility.” 

Edward  E.  Horton,  Sr.,  of 
the  New  York  Herald  proof¬ 
room,  has  been  a  valiant  expo¬ 
nent  of  a  uniform  style  in  the 
New  York  city  proofrooms.  Mr. 
Horton  says :  “  In  the  half¬ 

decade,  1890-1894,  £  style,’  an  es¬ 
sential  element  in  the  character 
of  self-respecting  papers,  fell  be¬ 
fore  the  disease  speed-mania. 
The  meticulous  proofreader  lis¬ 
tened  nightly  to  the  command: 
‘  Let  good  enough  alone !  If  it 
reads,  let  it  go  at  that !  ’  when 
but  a  few  days  previously,  cen¬ 
sure  was  his  for,  say,  improper 
division  of  a  word.  The  pi(e)- 
bald  condition  of  newspapers 
was  attributed  to  the  machines  — 
which  is  a  libel,  for  as  every  one 
knows,  excellent  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  from  that  marvelous  in¬ 
strument. 

“  Upon  the  death  of  Style, 
chaos  in  proofrooms  developed. 
If  punctuation  were  ever  an  art, 
it  became  a  lost  art;  if  an  abid¬ 
ing  desire  to  adhere  to  the  rules 
of  syntax  were  among  the  honest 
proofreader’s  assets,  that  asset 
was  perforce  wiped  out  —  time 
did  not  permit  ‘  fool  markings  ’ ; 
if  the  proofreader  specialized  in 
facts,  if  he  knew,  in  normal 
circumstances  when  not  under 
stress,  how  properly  to  spell  the 
names  of  persons  and  things  liv¬ 
ing  and  dead,  his  memory  failed 
him  at  the  word  ‘  rush  ’ ;  if  he 
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had  a  nice  perception  of  clearness  of  diction  and  insisted  upon  correcting  errors 
—  in  a  word,  if  he  worked  honestly  at  his  commendable  task  of  correcting  flaws 
in  the  output  of  writers  and  compositors,  his  name  became  anathema ;  he  was  an 
‘  undesirable,’  because  his  work  clogged  the  wheels  of  progress ! 

“  It  is  only  fair  to  set  down  here  that  in  New  York  city  to-day  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  head-proofreaders  who  stand  valiantly  by  their  guns  in  the  effort  to  protect 
the  reading  public  from  wretched  typographical  work.  Their  task  is  herculean, 
their  reward  small. 

“  The  decadence  in  the  art  of  proofreading  is  accentuated  further  by  the 
£  system  ’  now  in  vogue  in  at  least  one  newspaper  plant  in  this  city.  ‘  Horsing  ’ 
is  the  name  applied;  but  why  another  name,  inelegant  but  forceful,  is  not  used 
is  no  fault  of  the  writer.  This  remarkable  ‘  system  ’  saves  the  proofreader’s 
voice,  because  he  does  away  with  the  services  of  a  copyholder  and  ‘  senses  ’  the 
matter  before  him.  True,  Typographical  Union  No.  6  thought  so  ill  of  this 
‘  system  ’  that  it  threw  safeguards  about  its  proofreaders,  holding  them  not 
responsible  for  errors  escaping  in  ‘horsed’  matter;  true  it  must  be  that  news¬ 
paper  owners  —  business  men  all  of  them — -fearing  libel  suits,  would  not  tol¬ 
erate  the  ‘  system  ’  were  all  of  its  frightful  risks  made  clear  to  them,  and  true 
that  but  for  this  criminal  ‘  economy  ’  many  proofreaders  seeking  work  could 
obtain  it ;  yet  the  cheap  and  miserable  method  has  fastened  itself  upon  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  decency  left,  and  newspaper  proofreading  as  we  knew  it  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  is  no  more. 

“  Our  bid  for  fame  now  lies  in  the  convincing  manner  with  which  we  can  say 
eye-ther  and  nye-ther  for  either  and  neither ;  the  facility  with  which  we  can 
eliminate  the  cipher  from  the  list  of  numerals  and  substitute  therefor  the  letter 
o ;  how  gracefully  we  can  describe  a  parabola  with  the  left  forefinger  to  denote 
the  presence  of  capital  letters  in  proof  to  the  copyholder’s  averted  eyes ;  how  vig¬ 
orously  we  can  rap  the  desk,  imitating  Spiritualistic  mediums,  to  signify  that  caps 
are  present  in  proof  sheet,  the  while  emitting  a  Vesuvius  of  words  in  response  to 
the  injunction  ‘  rush.’  ” 

Supplementing  Mr.  Horton’s  remarks,  an  example  may  be  cited  of  one  of  the 
large  dailies,  and  we  think  there  is  but  one  that  permits  it,  which  compels  its 
readers  to  “  skim  ”  through  classified  “  help  ”  and  “  sit.”  advertisements.  “  Read 
only  the  name  and  address,”  is  the  order.  And  the  result:  Many  a  poor  devil 
who  had  begged  or  borrowed  fifteen  or  twenty-five  cents  to  pay  for  the  insertion 
of  an  ad.  has  never  received  an  answer.  A  well-educated  teacher  of  languages 
desires  tutoring,  an  expert  mechanic  wants  work  in  his  line,  a  soprano  or  alto 
singer  would  engage  with  a  church  choir,  and  lo!  their  ads.  appear,  the  teacher 
classified  as  a  chambermaid  —  lately  landed,  the  mechanic  as  a  dishwasher,  and 
the  soprano  singer  as  a  colored  washerwoman  who  “  will  take  work  home  by 
the  dozen.”  ■ 

Such  a  system  of  proofreading  is  unfair  to  the  business  management  of  a 
newspaper,  unjust  and  disloyal  to  the  advertiser  whose  last  cent,  perhaps,  has 
been  invested  in  the  ad.,  and  utterly  demoralizing  to  a  conscientious  proofreader. 

No  story  of  the  proofrooms  of  Greater  New  York  would  be  complete  without 
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a  word  concerning  the  proofroom  of  the  New  York  Times,  situated  in  one  corner 
of  the  composing-room  of  the  new  Times  annex.  This  room  is  cool,  comfortable 
and  well  ventilated.  There  is  an  absence  of  noise  that  is  refreshing,  owing  to  the 
wisdom  of  its  designers  in  locating  it  remote  from  the  machines  and  from  those 
strong-armed  patriots  of  the  make-up  who  pound  the  forms  so  vigorously  with 
mallet  and  planer.  The  Lamson  carrier  service  noiselessly  delivers  proof  and 
copy  of  ads.  and  news  matter,  and  picks  up  and  distributes  ad.  and  news  proofs 
to  their  proper  destinations  in  different  "parts  of  the  composing-room.  The  entire 
equipment  is  fully  up-to-date,  including  sound-proof  reading  desks  and  two  fire¬ 
proof  metal  cabinets  for  the  storage  of  proof  and  copy,  so  arranged  that  there 
is  a  locked  compartment  for  each  day  of  the  month,  and  storage  room  for  two 
months  at  a  time. 


“On  the  Street” 

No.  2 

By  WILLIAM  ERNEST 

IKE  most  beginners,  I  suppose,  I  had  an  idea  that  my  friends  who 
were  in  business  for  themselves  would  be  glad  to  place  orders  with 
me ;  in  fact  I  relied  on  them  to  give  me  a  start.  Now  I  know  what 
a  foolish  idea  this  was,  for  up  to  date  I  have  received  but  one  order 
from  a  friend  and  that  was  a  competitive  job  on  which  my  figures 
happened  to  be  the  lowest.  Another  time  I  gave  an  estimate  on 
some  of  his  work  and  lost  it  by  a  dollar  and  a  half.  So  much  for  friendship. 
He  would  gladly  have  given  me  a  dollar  and  a  half  had  I  been  in  need,  but  in  a 
business  transaction  friendship  was  no  consideration. 

And  thus  a  fond  illusion  was  dispelled.  I  keep  calling  on  my  friends,  of 
course,  but  instead  of  asking  for  their  work  I  now  ask  them  if  I  may  submit 
quotations. 

Some  buyers,  I  am  told,  are  willing  to  pay  a  good  price  for  a  better  grade 
of  work,  but  if  any  one  should  ask  me  now  whether  quality  was  much  of  a  factor 
in  selling  printing,  I  would  say  no.  It  has  been  my  experience  so  far  that  price 
is  the  first  consideration,  service  next,  and  quality  last.  Our  firm  can  truthfully 
boast  of  high-class  work,  yet,  in  the  vernacular,  that  seems  to  “  cut  no  ice.”  Am 
I  wrong,  or  is  this  the  hasty  conclusion  of  an  inexperienced  salesman? 

.  After  the  disheartening  friendship  calls  had  been  made  it  was  my  next  duty 
to  cover  an  allotted  territory  in  a  manufacturing  district.  From  the  telephone 
directory  our  office  manager  had  compiled  a  list  of  firms  in  that  district,  and  I 
was  to  call  on  them,  talk  with  the  buyers  if  I  could,  find  out  their  names  so  that 
we  could  send  our  monthly  house-organ  to  them  personally,  find  out  what  busi¬ 
ness  the  firms  were  engaged  in,  leave  a  card  in  each  place  and  write  this  infor¬ 
mation,  together  with  the  date  of  the  call  on  “  prospect-follow-up  ”  cards  which 
I  carried. 
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It  is  a  long  walk  from  the  shop  to  the  beginning  of  that  particular  route,  so  I 
boarded  a  street  car,  and  on  the  way  prepared  and  rehearsed  a  little  speech  that 
I  intended  to  recite  to  each  prospect.  It  ran  something  like  this :  “  Are  you  at 

present  in  the  market  for  quotations  on  printing  of  any  kind  ?  If  so,  I  would  be 
very  pleased  to  submit  figures  on  anything  you  may  have.  The  firm  I  represent 
has  a  reputation  for  high-class  work,  and  our  equipment  is  such  that  we  can 
give  you  the  best  in  quality,  service  and  price.”  That,  I  figured,  ought  to  get 
them  interested,  and  I  would  then  show  samples  of  our  work.  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  buyers  would  place  their  time  at  my  disposal.  I  saw  visions 
of  the  future  in  which  they  were  clamoring  for  my  advice  on  matters  pertaining 
to  their  printing  —  willing  to  give  me  their  work  for  my  ideas. 

So  with  a  determination  to  teach  these  men  something  about  printing,  and 
with  my  little  speech  learned  by  heart,  I  made  my  first  call  in  a  strange  place. 
When  I  entered  the  office  my  courage  began  to  ebb,  but  I  conquered  a  desire  to 
run  out  of  the  place  and  boldly  presented  my  card  to  the  information  clerk.  She 
directed  me  to  the  buyer  and  soon  I  found  myself  mumbling  my  interrogation 
about  being  in  the  market,  etc.,  to  the  back  of  his  head.  He  let  me  finish  the 
question,  but  before  I  could  get  any  farther  he  looked  up  and  gently  dismissed 
me  with  these  words :  “  No,  Mr.  Ernest,.  I  am  not  interested  at  present.  But  I 

will  keep  your  card  and  let  you  know  when  anything  turns  up.”  I  thanked  him 
and  walked  out,  without  getting  his  name,  and  with  a  feeling  that  somehow  my 
selling  plan  was  not  working  successfully.  Why  was  I  not  allowed  to  say  my 
say,  I  thought. 

The  next  call  was  a  heart-breaker.  I  had  no  trouble  in  getting  to  see  the  buyer, 
but  as  luck  would  have  it  he  wanted  figures  on  ten  thousand  bills  of  lading  and 
duplicate  sheets.  I  wanted  to  take  the  copy  away  with  me  and  submit  quotations 
in  writing,  but  that  would  not  do ;  the  copy  was  not  to  be  given  out.  Finally  I 
had  to  confess  that  I  knew  nothing  about  estimating  and  was  told  that  I  should 
not  presume  to  take  up  a  man’s  time  unless  I  could  talk  business  with  him;  a 
good  point,  but  rather  discouraging  to  a  beginner.  When  I  reported  this  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  office  manager,  an  experienced  salesman,  he  laughed  and  said  that 
until  I  had  learned  how  to  estimate  the  only  way  to  get  around  that  difficulty 
was  to  tell  the  buyer  that  I  did  not  care  to  give  off-hand  estimates,  as  I  was 
bound  to  cheat  myself :  if  my  price  was  too  low  I  would  be  the  loser,  and  if  the 
price  was  too  high  I  would  lose  the  work.  I  have  used  this  argument  several 
times,  but  it  does  not  work  in  all  cases. 

Well,  somehow  I  managed,  in  three  days,  to  cover  that  territory,  and  at  the 
end  I  was  sick  at  heart,  sore-footed,  and  with  a  lost  faith  in  the'  politeness  of 
mankind,  for  not  once  had  I  been  allowed  to  get  all  the  way  through  my  care¬ 
fully  prepared  speech.  Then,  too,  I  had  failed  to  get  more  than  half  of  the 
buyers’  names.  But  the  worst  of  it  all  was  that  I  had  to  withdraw  quotations 
on  the  only  job  that  I  brought  in  to  be  figured  on  during  those  three  days.  It 
was  a  reprint  of  five  thousand  manila  envelopes  about  six  by  nine  inches  in  size. 
I  was  instructed  to  get  a  price  on  these  envelopes  and  what  to  specify,  so  I 
phoned  for  a  price  and  was  given  the  figure  of  four  dollars  and  twenty-five 
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cents.  The  office  manager  made  out  the  rest  of  the  estimate  and  I  added  the 
cost  of  the  stock,  with  ten  per  cent  for  handling',  took  the  quotations  back  and  got 
the  job.  The  ticket  clerk  noticed  that  the  cost  of  the  stock  was  rather  low  and 
immediately  called  the  manager’s  attention  to  it.  He  saw  the  mistake  at  once. 

I  had  asked  for  a  price  on  five  thousand  envelopes-  and  did  not  know  that  the 
price  given  was  per  thousand.  So  I  had  to  take  the  order  back  and  apologize 
—  and  I  lost  the  job,  of  course. 

By  this  time  the  advantage  of  keeping  a  record  of  buyers’  names  was  very 
apparent,  and  when  covering  the  territory  next  given  me  I  was  particular  about 
filling  out  the  “  prospect-follow-up  ”  cards  properly.  Not  only  will  the  buyers’ 
names  make  mailed  advertising  literature  more  effective,  but  they  are  a  great 
help  to  a  salesman  when  making  follow-up  calls.  One  can  then  step  into  a  place 
and  ask  if  Mr.  So-and-So  is  in,  instead  of  asking  who  buys  the  printing  and 
being  told  by  some  disinterested  information  clerk  that  “  we  are  not  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  any  printing  just  now,  and  besides  the  buyer  is  very  busy.”  In  my  short 
experience  I  have  only  once  had  cause  to  regret  that  I  used  a  buyer’s  name  to 
get  a  hearing,  and  it  will  probably  never  happen  again.  The  first  time  I  called 
at  this  particular  place  the  buyer  was  out  of  town,  but  I  found  out  what  his  name 
was.  Several  days  later  I  made  a  second  call  and  asked  in  rather  an  intimate 
manner  if  Mr.  Blank  was  in,  stating  who  I  was,  but  neglecting  to  present  my 
card  or  to  tell  the  name  of  the  firm  I  represent.  It  so  happened  that  Mr.  Blank 
had  made  an  appointment  with  another  Mr.  Ernest  and  he  immediately  called  me 
in,  thinking  I  was  the  other  man.  Perhaps  you  can  guess  the  rest?  He  was 
very  peeved  when  he  found  who  I  was,  and  informed  me  that  he  was  too  busy 
a  man  to  be  bothered  by  salesmen;  that  he  had  sense  enough  to  call  in  a  printer 
if  he  wanted  an  estimate;  and  that  it  was  useless  to  waste  his  time,  as  well  as 
my  own,  in  calling  on  him.  I  have  not  called  there  since. 

Sometimes  a  salesman  can  get  himself  into  a  very  embarrassing  predicament 
by  assuming  too  much.  Here  is  an  instance :  In  one  place  the  purchasing  agent 
had  been  pointed  out  to  me,  but  as  he  was  talking  to  another  man  I  stood  a  little 
way  from  his  desk  awaiting  my  turn.  I  heard  some  talk  about  printing,  esti¬ 
mates,  electrotypes,  etc.,  and  concluded  that  the  other  man  had  given  him  a  price 
on  some  printing.  So  when  he  left  I  asked,  with  a  grin,  if  I  might  submit  quo- . 
tations  on  that  job.  Come  to  find  out,  it  was  for  a  job  of  electrotyping,  and 
instead  of  being  considered  a  wide-awake  salesman,  as  I  had  planned,  I  presume 
the  buyer  thinks  I  am  a  tin-eared  eavesdropper. 

Another  time  I  got  to  talking  with  a  buyer  about  the  cost  of -printing.  He 
informed  me  that  he  bought  most  of  his  printing  in  August,  as  that  was  usually 
a  dull  month  for  printers  and  he  could  get  a  better  price  on  his  work.  I  proudly 
informed  him  that  “  our  concern  would  not  take  a  job  at  cost  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.”  “  But  what  about  your  overhead  expenses  ?  ”  he  said.  “  Your  rent, 
insurance,  etc.,  go  on  just  the  same,  business  or  no  business,  and  I  consider  it 
advisable  in  dull  times  to  take  work  at  the  actual  cost  of  production,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  or  even  a  little  below,  in  preference  to  keeping  price  up  and  losing  money.” 

I  said  that  it  was  a  good  point  and  walked  out,  for  I  knew  that  he  would  get  me 
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into  a  hopeless  tangle  if  I  stayed  any  longer.  Perhaps  an  experienced  salesman 
could  have  intelligently  argued  against  price-cutting,  and  if  so  I  hope  some  day 
to  hear  this  point  settled  from  an  authoritative  standpoint. 

I  believe  that  it  is  poor  policy  and  a  waste  of  breath  to  argue  with  a  buyer 
who  states  decisively  that  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  prices,  quality  and 
service  on  the  work  he  is  getting  and  would  not  consider  quotations  from  another 
printer,  but  there  was  one  time  when  I  broke  this  rule.  Three  times  I  had  called 
on  a  concern  that  bought  a  great  deal  of  printing,  and  each  time  was  told  that 
there  was  nothing  on  hand  at  present.  That  sort  of  a  reception  was  not  a  bit 
discouraging,  so  I  made  a  fourth  call,  and  this  time  was  told  that  I  was  wasting 
my  time,  as  one  printer  had  been  doing  their  work  for  years  and  there  was  no 

possible  chance  for  me.  My  reply  was  such  that  I  was  told  not  to  call  again: 

“  Mr.  Dash,  if  you  had  told  me  this  in  the  first  place  I  would  not  have  wasted 
any  of  your  time  or  my  own  either.  If  one  of  your  salesmen  called  on  me  and  I 
knew  I  would  never  buy  any  of  your  goods  I  would  tell  him  so,  instead  of  hold¬ 
ing  out  hopes,  and  let  him  devote  his  time  to  possible  customers.”  I  did  not 

raise  myself  a  bit  in  my  own  estimation  by  making  this  reply, .  and  perhaps  it 
showed  very  poor  judgment.  But  all  these  points  I  hope  to  understand  in  the 
future,  and  what  better  way  can  one  learn  than  through  experience. 


Printers  of  Note — John  Day 

By  WALTER  C.  BLELOCH 


NE  of  the  very  eminent  English  printers  who  became  famous  in  the 
profession  and  who  left  behind  him  numerous  examples  of  his  pro- 

0||  ficiency  in  the  art  was  John  Day,  born  in  1522.  The  name  has  also 
|  been  written  Daye  and,  by  a  French  authority,  D’Aije. 

Those  who  have  previously  written  of  Day  do  not  appear  to 
be  of  one  mind  regarding  his  early  history  except  to  state  that  his 
first  work  appeared  about  1546.  Just  how  and  where  he  got  his  start  in  printing 
is  evidently  open  to  question.  Upon  one  point  they  are  a  unit  —  John  Day  was 
.  a  master  of  his  trade  who  introduced 
a  number  of  very  great  improvements 
tending  toward  the  development  of 
the  art.  Among  these  improvements 
were  the  use  of  the  “  Saxon  ”  letter 
in  type  form  and  the  beautifying  and 
redesigning  of  what  is  now  known  as 
“  italic.”  These  two  type-faces  were 
cut  by  Day  for  the  works  of  Bishop 
Parker  (one  of  his  patrons),  who  was 
very  desirous  of  having  his  books  printed  in  type-faces  better  than  the  ones  used 
during  that  period.  He  is  also  credited  with  having  made  a  vast  improvement 
in  the  Greek  letter,  and  is  said  to  have  illustrated  his  works  with  numerous 
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maps  and  drawings.  In  1553  he  obtained  a  license  for  the  exclusive  printing  of 
an  English  catechism,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  books  written  by  the  Bishop 
of  Wenton  and  other  prominent  divines;  in  1577  he  obtained  a  license  to  print 
the  Psalms  of  David. 

John  Day,  like  other  early  printers,  was  forced  to  suspend  business  for  a 
period  during  the  religious  wars  and  flee  to  a  place  of  safety.  In  1556  he 
returned  to  England  and  resumed  business,  becoming  very  prominent  in  the 
trade  and  known  for  the  excellence  of  his  work.  Possibly  because  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  wars,  his  efforts  appear  to  have  been  centered  upon  the  production  of  works 
relating  to  religion.  Among  these  might  be  mentioned  Tyndale’s  Bible  of  1549 
and  Matthew’s  Bible  of  1551,  both  of  which  are  highly  regarded  by  bibliog¬ 
raphers.  The  best-known  book  issued  by  him  is  undoubtedly  “  Fox’s  Book  of 
Martyrs,”  published  in  1562,  and  of  which  he  was  called  upon  to  print  several 
editions.  This  work  has  been  issued  in  different  forms  by  other  and  later 
printers  and  continues  of  interest  to  the  present  day.  All  told,  he  is  said  to 
have  issued  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  works,  many  of  which  were  illustrated 
by  the  leading  artists  of  the  period.  His  imprint  was  rather  large,  the  center- 
piece  showing  a  sunrise  and  a  male  figure  awakening  a  sleeping  figure ;  across 
the  center  were  the  words: 

Arise,  for  it  is  Day. 

That  large  families  had  no  terrors  for  him  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Day 
was  twice  married  and  the  father  of  twenty-six  children.  In  1583  he  presented 
to  the  Stationer’s  Company  the  copyrights  to  a  number  of  his  books,  to  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  members  of  the  company.  One  of  the  sons,  Richard, 
who  had  been  associated  with  him  for  a  number  of  years,  succeeded  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1584.  On  John  Day’s  grave  in  Suffolk  is 
a  rather  lengthy  epitaph,  beginning : 

Here  lyes  the  Daye,  that  darkness  could  not  blind. 

And  closing  with : 

Daye  spent  in  print  his  wealth, 

But  God  with  gayne  returned  his  wealth  agayne 
And  gave  to  him,  as  he  gave  to  the  poore. 

While  Richard  Day  became  quite  prominent  in  the  art,  he  did  not  succeed  in 
accomplishing  anything  really  remarkable,  nor  did  he  make  for  hmself  a  repu¬ 
tation  that  could  compare  with  that  of  his  father.  Stephen  Daye,  the  first  printer 
in  America  (1639),  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  a  grandson  of  John  Day  and  to 
have  possessed  many  of  his  qualifications. 


THE  OLD  PRINTER 

1  zuonder  why  such  fame  adheres  to  printers’  work  in  ages  past,  and  why  each  guy  sets  up  and  cheers 
and  says  such  work  must  ever  last:  Sure,  I  can  print  as  good  as  you  or  any  other  print  of  old,  though 
holding  print  on  clay  and  glue  makes  any  printer’s  feet  turn  cold.  Give  me  the  stuff  them  old  guys  had  to 
do  their  work  and  I’ll  fust  bet  I’ll  shozv  you  work’ll  make  you  wise  and  work  the  ages  won't  forget.  If 
I’d  the  time  to  sit  and  brew  all  kind  of  dope  them  old  guys  did,  I  tell  you  there’ d  be  mighty  few  but  would 
be  glad  to  lift  their  lid  to  me  and  say  my  wondrous  skill  adorned  the  time  in  which  I  glowed.  And  as  for 
Dick,  or  Steve  or  Bill,  they’d  laugh  and  say,  Oh,  them  be  blowed. 
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ANY  printers  do  not  realize  the  importance  and  utility  of  a  good 
tie-up.  Generally  speaking,  any  way  that  is  quick  is  good  enough 
for  most  of  them.  Then,  again,  most  of  those  who  do  not  realize 
the  importance  of  it  are  not  acquainted  with  the  right  method  and 
their  tying  is  more  or  less  a  failure. 

The  system  which  I  am  about  to  explain  is  not  altogether  orig¬ 
inal,  as  the  fundamental  idea  was  shown  me  several  years  ago  by  a  “  traveling  ” 
printer  who  hailed  from  New  York,  but  by  long  use  and  study  I  have  been  able 
to  develop  it  into  a  thoroughly  systematic  tie-up.  Like 
most  advanced  ideas  it  has  been  ridiculed  and  called 
a  “  waste  of  time  ”  by  printers  at  first,  only  to  receive 
their  acceptance  and  praise  upon  closer  investigation. 

Generally  when  a  job  is  set  up  no  one  knows  how 
many  times  it  may  have  to  be  handled,  proved  or 
shifted  from  one  stone  or  letter-board  to  another,  and 
these  things  are  the  first  test  of  a  tie-up.  Many  a  job 
or  page  is  so  nearly  pied  by  the  time  it  reaches  the 
lock-up  man  that  he  is  obliged  to  put  in  as  much  or 
more  time  getting  it  back  into  shape  as  he  does  in  lock¬ 
ing  it  up  for  the  press. 

The  second,  and  by  no  means  the  least  test  of  a 
tie-up,  is  the  untying,  which,  in  the  customary  method, 
often  causes  pi  because  the  string  catches  and  tangles 
in  itself.  This  is  especially  true  when  several  pieces 
of  twine  are  tied  together,  forming  knots  in  a  tie-up,  a  practice  which  should  not 
be  tolerated  in  a  well-regulated  composing-room. 

Of  course  the  first  essential  to  a  good  tie-up  is  good,  new  twine.  Short  pieces 
tied  together,  as  before  stated,  should  never  be  tolerated.  In  fact,  it  is  a  positive 
loss  to  use  the  same  twine  more  than  once,  for  the  time  spent  in  saving  and  coil¬ 
ing  it  alone  costs  more  than  the  new  twine,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  caused  in 
uncoiling  and  often  even  untangling  it,  and  then  having  it  break  in  a  worn  place 
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during  the  tie-up.  Five  cents  a  day  for  a  ball  of  twine  to  each  compositor  would 
be  cheaper;  but  in  my  experience  a  ball  of  twine  lasts  a  compositor  an  average 
of  three  days,  which  means  less  than  two 
cents  a  day. 

Now  for  the  tie-up  proper.  Have 
your  ball  of  twine  in  a  box,  preferably 
fastened  to  your  “  frame  ”  at  the  right 
side  as  you  face  it.  Figure  1  shows  the 
Dorsey  compositor’s  working  cabinet 
with  a  twine  box  attached  in  proper 
position.  Start  at  A  (Figure  1),  hold¬ 
ing  the  end  of  the  twine  in  the  left  hand, 
and  wind  from  the  ball  to  the  right 
(toward  B)  with  the  right  hand.  The 
first  time  around  cross  the  end  at  A  as  shown  in  Figure  2,  drawing  the  twine  as 
tight  as  possible  before  taking  away  the  left  hand,  and  leave  an  end  about  an 
inch  in  length.  The  second  round  wind  above  the  first  at  B  and  keep  above  at 
each  corner  during  the  whole  process.  When  you  reach  A,  the  second  round, 
hold  the  end  of  twine  up  and  cross  it  again,  as  in  Figure  3.  The  third  time 
around  pull  the  end  out  and  wind  above  it  as  in  Figure  4,  in  which  position  you 
leave  it  during  the  remainder  of  the  operation,  woven  in  a  sort  of  basket  weave 
that  makes  it  impossible  to  pull  out. 

At  this  stage  the  twine  has  nearly  reached  the  top  of  the  slugs  around  the  job, 
and  it  is,  here  the  customary  tie-up  specially  weakens,  for,  instead  of  planning- 
some  way  to  continue  winding  each  time  against  the  slugs  and  type,  it  is  done 
on  top  of  what  has  already  been  wound,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  twine  many 
times  and  adding  very  little  real  strength  to  the  tie-up.  Instead  of  this  old  way, 
we  now  push  the  form  down  and  out  from  the  edge  of  the  galley  a  convenient 
distance,  place  a  line  gauge  (or  pica  reglet)  flat  in  the  bottom  front  edge  of  the 
galley  and  slide  the  form  snug  against  the  edge  of  the  line  gauge,  leaving  free 
access  to  all  sides  of  the  form  (see  Figure  5).  With  a  composing-rule  the  three 
rounds  of  twine  already  wound  are  pushed  down  at  each  corner  to  within  a  pica 
or  so  of  the  bottom.  During  all  of  this  operation  the  winding  end  of  the  twine 
is  held  tight,  and  now  the  winding  proceeds,  never  crossing  what  has  already  been 
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done,  and  drawing  the  twine  as  tight  as  possible  each  time  around  at  corners  B 
and  D,  Figure  1,  until  you  are  within  a  pica  or  so  of  the  top  of  the  slugs, 
according  to  the  size  and  nature  of  the  form. 

Fastening  the  end  is  another  important  part  of  the  work,  as  it  needs  to  hold 
and  at  the  same  time  be  easily  unfastened.  The  fastening  may  be  done  at  any 
one  of  the  four  corners,  but  I  have  usually  used  the  bottom  of  the  page,  opposite 
the  starting  point,  or  the  corner  marked  D  in  Figure  1.  The  plan  is  as  follows: 
Hold  the  twine  tight  around  the  corner  in  the  left  hand;  with  a  composing- 
rule  in  the  right  hand  push  the  twine  under  all  that  has  been  wound,  from  the 
top  down;  pull  through  enough  to  form  a  loop  that  you  can  get  hold  of  and 
draw  up  snugly  into  the  corner,  drawing  the  winding  end  up  with  it ;  then  reduce 
the  loop  to  about  half  an  inch  in  length  by  pulling  the  twine  up  slowly,  and  cut 
off,  leaving  an  end  sticking  up  about  half  an  inch  long.  This  the  lock-up  man 
can  easily  find  and  pull  out ;  at  the  same  time,  if  properly  done,  it  will  hold  until 
it  is  pulled  out.  (Figure.  6  shows  appearance  of  the  completed  work.) 

The  form  will  untie  like  a  new  spool  of  thread,  with  never  a  hitch,  and  will 
“  stand  the  racket  ”  of  handling.  Besides,  many  forms  that  would  not  “  lift  ” 
with  the  old  tie-up  may  be  handled  safely  with  the  new. 

Where  reglets  or  furniture  are  used  at  the  ends  instead  of  slugs,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  push  the  form  up  on  the  galley  with  the  line  gauge  at  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  in  order  to  get  the  twine  around  it,  as  the  furniture  is  no  higher  than 
the  sides  of  the  galley.  This  can  be  done  without  undue  danger  with  the  edge 
of  the  line  gauge.  Push  the  form  down  on  the  galley  first,  then  up  just  the 
width  of  the  gauge,  and  then  slide  the  gauge  to  the  bottom  of  the  galley.  The 
tying  operation  is  the  same  as  before,  except  that  a  little  more  care  is  needed 
because  the  form  has  nothing  to  hold  it  together. 

In  reading  this  article  you  may  get  the  impression,  as  others  have  from  watch¬ 
ing  the  operation,  that  this  method  of  tie-up  consumes  lots  of  time,  and  it  undoubt¬ 
edly  does  at  first,  but  with  a  little  practice  the  knack  may  be  acquired  so  that  a 
form  is  tied  up  as  rapidly  as  by  the  old  method,  and  the  numerous  advantages  of 
having  pages  and  forms  properly  tied  up  will  develop  more  and  more  by  practice 
until  you  will  wonder  that  you  hadn’t  thought  of  it  before.  My  humble  opinion 
is  that  a  careful  tie-up  is  conducive  to  careful  composition,  for  which  there  is  a 
great  and  growing  demand. 


LITTLENESSES 

Careful  in  little  we  step  by  step  advance, 

Making  all  thorough  and  leaving  naught  to  chance, 
Our  work  perfecting  with  a  craftsman's  pride 
Through  all  our  ways;  thus  are  we  justified. 
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The  Correspondent’s  First  Letter 

By  F.  LEE  ALLEN 

HERE  ain’t  such  a  sight  of  news  this  week.  Things  have  been 
running  pretty  smooth,  ’cept  for  the  robbery  down  to  the  post- 
office,  in  which  the  postmaster  after  chasing  one  of  the  robbers 
and  got  a  load  of  buckshot  in  him,  got  the  money  back,  then  got 
shot  by  the  other  robber  on  his  way  back,  who  got  back  the  money 
the  postmaster  got. 

I’ve  been  looking*  all  over  town  for  some  news  to  write,  there  hasn’t  been  a 
calf  born  for  two  months  here,  nor  a  death,  nor  a  birth,  except  the  postmaster’s 
death,  and  you  might  mention  he  was  a  highly  esteemed  fellow  citizen. 

I  came  pretty  near  getting  a  funny  story,  you  could  have  run  in  your  joke 
department,  from  the  clerk  down  to  the  hotel ;  he’d  started  off  telling  me  about 
it,  it  was  about  his  mother-in-law,  when  a  fellow  came  in  and  interrupted  us, 
asking  for  a  guest  that  was  stopping  there.  Just  then  the  fellow  the  other  fel¬ 
low  was  looking  for,  came  into  the  office  and  the  first  fellow  marches  up  and 
claps  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  says: 

“  Ah,  Mr.  Rocks,  I’ve  served  that  subpoena  at  last.”  The  other  fellow  smiled. 
“  You  could  have  found  me  here  at  any  time  during  the  last  two  weeks,”  he 
said. 

Then  in  the  general  conversation  to  find  out  what  it  was  all  about,  the  clerk 
forgot  to  tell  me  the  story.  But  I’ll  get  it  next  week  for  you,  and  he  says  it’s 
a  side-tickler. 

I  wish  you  would  send  me  some  paper  to  write  on  and  a  half-dozen  pencils 
for  I  can  find  the  news,  and  when  I  do,  I  will  write  a  whole  lot  about  it. 

P.  S. —  As  I  came  down  by  the  meeting  house  to  post  this  letter  I  saw  Sam 
Halloway  up  on  the  roof,  and  it  looks  like  they  were  going  to  shingle  it.  It 
needs  it  bad  enough. 

P.  P.  S. —  Somebody  just  told  me  that  the  young  folks  of  the  Dramatic  and 
Social  Culture  League  are  going  to  give  a  home  talent  play,  “  Out  in  the  Streets.” 

Maybe  I’d  better  hold  this  letter  „  a  couple  of  days,  until  some  more  news 
shows  up. 

P.  P.  S.  S. —  I’ve  held  it  —  nothing  more  to  write.  Please  pay  postage  due 
and  take  from  my  pay. 

THE  GOAT 

I  wish  that  many  years  ago,  when  I,  a  little  boy,  was  stumbling  up  the  steps 
of  life  and  found  but  little  joy  in  tumbling  down  as  much  as  up,  some  level¬ 
headed  sold  had  pointed  out  the  zvay  for  me  to  dodge  each  trap  and  hole.  Though 
preached  and  prayed  'at  day  by  day,  and  sometimes  night  by  night,  the  kids  go 
blundering  right  along  in  just  the  same  blame  plight,  when  well  I  know  if  I  had  got 
the  dope  just  when  most  needed,  I  wouldn’t  be  the  goat  I  am,  you  bet  I’d  have 
succeeded. 
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THANKSGIVING 

DINNER 

I  love  to  go  to  Grandma’s,  but  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
She  comes  to  our  house  because  her’s  is  too  small  they  say, 

For  Uncle  Bill  and  Uncle  Joe  and  Grandaunt  Merridew, 

With  Auntie  May  and  Auntie  Jane  and  Mister  Pettigrew. 

They  all  come  with  our  cousins  and  we  have  the  bestest  fun 
Before  we’re  called  to  dinner  just  when  the  turkey’s  done, 

Sue  brings  it  in,  the  turkey,  all  shiney-like  and  brown, 

An’  cranberries  all  rosy  red,  and  when  she  sets  them  down 
She  looks  around  and  laughs  to  Ma,  and  all  us  kids  agree 
Our  Sue  is  just  the  nicest  girl  —  an’  she’s  awful  good  to  me, 
Most  times  that  is,  I  mean,  for  she’s  awful  bossy  when 
I  go  into  the  kitchen  and  she  runs  me  out  again, 

Cause  I  want  to  see  the  goodies,  the  jelly  and  the  quince 
All  molded  out  in  little  shapes,  and  pies  and  jars  of  mince, 

And  celery  all  white  and  crisp  and  mashed  potatoes,  too, 

Though  Grandma,  she  likes  hers,  she  says,  with  their  jackets 
poppin’  through; 

An’  everybody’s  happy;  my,  it  seems  just  like  a  dream  — 

Say,  Sue  is  got  a  ’sprise  for  us  —  we’re  goin ’  to  have  ice-cream! 

CARMEN  H.  McQUILKIN 


BliSDfS: 
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A  picture-title  contest,  based  on  a  cartoon  by 
John  T.  Nolf,  is  offered  to  our  readers  this  month. 
Mr.  Nolf  is  a  printer.  The  cartoon  is  a  creation  of 
his  own  fancy.  What  it  may  mean  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  average  reader  will  depend  very  much 
on  that  reader’s  experience  and  outlook  on  the 
struggle  for  existence,  as  well  as  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  personally  affected  as  a  participant  in 
the  struggle.  A  deliberation  on  the  selection  of  an 
appropriate  title  must  necessarily  create  reflections 
which  of  themselves  must  tend  to  stimulate  new 
aspirations  and  resolves  for  self-betterment.  For 
these  reasons  and  to  save  the  contest  editor  as 
much  trouble  as  possible  we  have  placed  this  con¬ 
test  on  the  voters’  list.  The  titles  will  be  published 
and  every  reader  of  The  Inland  Printer  will 
have  a  chance  to  vote  which  one  of  the  titles  sub¬ 
mitted  comes  nearest  in  his  opinion  to  expressing 
an  idea  of  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Nolf’s  cartoon. 


Discussing  the  theories  of  Lombroso,  the  great 
criminologist,  a  writer  in  the  daily  press  comments 
that  Lombroso  was  a  type  of  a  class  of  scientists 
who  put  their  minds  on  a  problem  and  then 
detached  that  problem  from  all  extraneous  matter 
with  such  scrupulous  care  that  a  molehill  becomes 
a  mountain  simply  because  there  is  nothing  with 
which  to  compare  it.  In  much  the  same  way  busi¬ 
ness  men  are  prone  to  concentrate  their  minds 
upon  some  particular  grievance  and  magnify  it  to 
proportions  out  of  all  relation  to  the  interest 
involved.  So  long  as  business  exists,  for  example, 
price-cutting  will  exist.  It  is  the  trend  in  general 
for  manufacturers  or  dealers,  under  competition, 
to  give  as  much  as  they  can  for  a  minimum 
return  so  as  to  hold  and  increase  trade.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  degree  they  can  improve  the  quality  and 
service  they  render  so  far  are  they  removed  from 
the  influence  of  this  trend.  Mistakes  and  mis¬ 
calculations  will  occur,  and  work  will  at  times  be 
sold  for  less  than  it  is  worth.  But  to  take  such 
instances  as  proof  that  organizations  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  educational  work  in  business  affairs,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  code  or  standard  of 
trade  usages,  and  for  all  other  valuable  and  desir¬ 
able  objects  in  an  industry  are  failures,  is  to  build 
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a  molehill  into  a  mountain — a  mountain  that  will 
do  more  to  shut  out  its  builder  from  the  sunshine 
of  prosperity  than  any  other  self-created  obstacles 
we  can  conceive. _ 

“  The  dummy  evil  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
physically  afflicted,  though  it  has  much  to  do  with 
the  morally  deficient.  Printers  make  a  sample  in 
blank  of  the  work  they  propose  to  make  for  a 
customer,  and  this  gives  a  very  clear  and  exact 
ground  upon  which  the  customer  may  justly  build 
his  hopes.  To  make  the  representation  still  more 
exact  and  its  fulfillment  more  certain  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  for  the  printer  to  obtain  the  dummy 
made  up  by  the  paper-house.  A  dummy  may  cost 
as  high  as  five  or  six  dollars  or  more  in  material 
and  labor,  a  charge  made,  or  if  not  made  adjust¬ 
able  in  the  inscrutable  and  multitudinous  ways 
that  the  inventive  mind  of  the  expert  figurer  can 
readily  devise.  A  printer  who  secured  an  order 
recently  under  this  procedure,  calmly  instructed 
the  paper-dealer  to  send  him  a  lighter  weight 
paper  than  that  contained  in  the  dummy  for  the 
reason  that  the  lighter  weight  would  do  just  as 
well  as  the  heavier  weight  shown  in  the  dummy 
and  the  customer  would  not  know  the  difference. 

Medical  records  show  some  wonderful  in¬ 
stances  of  life  sustained  under  conditions  where 
nearly  all  the  senses  are  absent.  Hearing,  sight, 
taste  and  touch  were  so  nearly  absent  in  one  poor 
wretch  that  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  them  at 
all.  Yet  he  found  some  means  to  give  expression 
to  the  living  I  Am  imprisoned  in  him.  Imagine 
how  difficult  it  must  have  been  to  convey  to  that 
imprisoned  spirit  any  conception  of  the  meaning 
of  hearing,  seeing,  or  of  taste  or  touch !  With  some 
such  despair  must  we  regard  any  attempt  to  con¬ 
vey  the  meaning  of  honor  or  honesty,  much  less 
business  sense  to  the  defective  trafficker  in  the 
deceptions  of  the  dummy. 


The  Typographical  Union  on  the  Cost  System. 

Peculiar  significance  attaches  to  the  announce¬ 
ment  by  the  editor  of  the  Typographical  Journal 
that  as  the  result  of  careful  consideration  he  has 
determined  that  a  series  of  articles  or  letters  on 
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the  cost  system  which  has  been  so  largely  occupy¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  employers  will  be  of  interest 
and  benefit  to  the  members  of  the  Typographical 
Union,  and  that  he  has  made  arrangements  for  the 
publication  of  such  articles  in  the  Typographical 
Journal,  the  first  of  the  series  to  appear  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  Frank  J.  Ellick,  general  manager  of  the 
Omaha  Printing  Company,  contributing  the  ini¬ 
tial  article.  The  Typographical  Union  taking  hold 
of  both  ends  of  the  printing  game  and  bringing 
these  ends  together  will  complete  the  cycle  of  effi¬ 
ciency,  though  some  sparks  must  fly  at  the  points 
of  contact.  _ 


The  “Big  Brother”  Idea. 

To  impart  a  just  view  of  the  possibilities  of  any 
career  in  life  is  a  duty  that  is  almost  imperative 
upon  those  who  have  experience  to  those  who  are 
setting  out  on  the  way.  The  apprentice  and  his 
training,  the  printer  of  the  future  and  his  tech¬ 
nical  equipment,  are  subjects  that  are  taking  a 
forward  place  in  the  discussions  of  printing-trade 
problems  at  the  present  time.  There  is  a  key  to  all 
problems,  and  the  key  to  the  apprentice  problem  in 
at  least  one  of  its  most  perplexing  phases  lies  in 
the  means  of  bringing  out  the  best  qualities  of 
mind  and  character  of  the  youth  committed  to 
the  trade,  and  cultivating  and  developing  these 
qualities  and  characteristics  sedulously  and  per¬ 
sistently.  The  laxity  of  the  American  home  dis¬ 
cipline,  the  good-humored  cynicism  of  our  business 
and  social  life,  and  the  precociousness  of  our  youth, 
all  incline  to  make  our  regard  for  the  voice  of 
wisdom,  however  hallowed  by  time,  experience 
and  good  intent,  as  antiquated  and  mawkish  sen¬ 
timentality.  How  perverted  human  nature  may 
become  when  left  to  grow  like  a  neglected  weed 
some  distressing  examples  recently  offered  in  the 
daily  press  have  shown.  They  seem  remote  from 
the  subject-matter  for  a  trade-paper,  but  these 
facts  are  here.  We  are  living  as  citizens  in  the 
conditions  which  create  them,  and  we  are  consid¬ 
ering  the  making  of  apprentices  in  the  printing 
trade  as  the  means  of  perpetuating  that  trade  with 
minds  centered  in  the  main  to  make  good  workmen 
of  these  youths  for  our  own  sake. 

The  attitude  we  take  toward  our  duty  is  epi¬ 
tomized  in  our  question,  “  Where  shall  we  obtain 
desirable  youths  for  apprentices  to  the  printing 
trade? ”  We  must  ask  ourselves,  “  What  have  we 
to  offer?”  We  may  teach  the  principles  and  the 
details  of  the  various  technical  branches,  but  there 
is  so  much  more  to  do,  so  vastly  much  that  will 
never  reveal  itself  except  as  a  revelation  of  char¬ 
acter,  probity  and  honor.  Within  the  printing 
trade  there  should  be  some  form  of  organized 
effort  to  consider  and  apply  measures  for  charac¬ 


ter-making  in  the  young  men  who  are  under 
instruction.  The  suggestion  does  not  imply  that 
we  should  have  a  reformatory  or  even  a  Sunday- 
school,  but  that  there  are  opportunities  which 
should  not  be  neglected  to  aid  our  youths  in  their 
pleasures  and  avocations  and  studies  by  meeting 
with  them,  getting  their  views  of  their  prospects 
and  aims ;  giving  confidence  for  confidence  out  of 
our  own  experience.  Many  of  our  printers  are 
active  workers  in  various  ways  in  social  better¬ 
ment  and  moral  uplift.  The  printing  trade  would 
be  greatly  helped  if  some  of  these  good  works  could 
be  brought  into  activity  on  behalf  of  the  youths 
who  will  be  printers  in  a  few  years.  There  are 
many  sides  and  many  opportunities  to  be  consid¬ 
ered,  and  perhaps  enough  has  been  said  at  this 
time  to  draw  out  the  advice,  approval  or  disap¬ 
proval  of  our  readers  on  this  phase  of  the  very  old 
apprentice  problem. 


Patronage,  Friendship,  and  Graft. 

How  serious  in  general  is  the  evil  of  ulterior 
influences  in  the  purchasing  of  printing  materials 
and  supplies?  In  other  words,  are  quality  and 
service  the  determining  factors  in  selecting  and 
purchasing  materials  ?  A  printer  does  some  serv¬ 
ice  for  a  friend.  He  may  have  had  the  happy  privi¬ 
lege  of  introducing  that  friend  to  the  young  lady 
who  now  shares  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  life  with 
him ;  or  the  printer  may  have  placed  his  friend  in 
touch  with  a  business  opportunity  which  has  made 
his  financial  future.  The  tendency  is,  therefore, 
that  any  printing  that  friend  can  control  or  influ¬ 
ence  will  go  to  the  beneficent  printer.  If  there  is 
any  fault  to  be  found  with  the  printing  it  will  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  some  one  or  some  thing,  but  not 
to  the  printer.  We  reverse  the  picture,  and  let  the 
printer  be  the  recipient  of  the  initial  favors  and 
the  dealer  or  manufacturer,  inkmaker  or  paper- 
maker,  be  the  good  and  helpful  one.  The  printer’s 
patronage  will  go  to  him  exclusively.  Travelers 
and  salesmen  will  know  that  there  is  no  chance  for 
them  in  this  printer’s  plant.  The  field  is  fully 
occupied,  and  occupied  so  completely  that  the  dis¬ 
gruntled  hustlers  are  prone  to  assert  with  an  air 
of  finality  that  the  favored  dealer  or  manufac¬ 
turer  is  financially  interested  in  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness  of  his  appreciative  friend.  Thus  patronage 
grows  on  friendship. 

A  printer  meets  a  salesman  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  permit  the  salesman  to  use  his 
talents  as  a  friend-maker  for  his  house.  The  cour¬ 
tesies  the  salesman  is  able  to  extend  are  sur¬ 
rounded  with  such  a  bright  little  halo  of  personal 
good  will  that  the  printer  is  in  doubt  which  he 
appreciates  most,  the  courtesies  he  has  received  or 
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the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  extended. 
He  does  know  that  he  had  a  very  lively  feeling 
of  friendship  for  the  genial  salesman,  and  his 
orders  to  the  house  represented  by  the  salesman 
testify  to  that  influence.  The  printer  may  on  occa¬ 
sion  have  received  greater  favors  from  representa¬ 
tives  of  other  houses  in  the  same  line,  but  the 
medium  of  communication  in  the  shape  of  the 
salesman  and  the  circumstances  did  not  possibly 
reach  “  those  chords  in  the  human  heart,”  of  which 
Mr.  Guppy  reminded  Mr.  Jobling.  Hence  we  find 
that  the  influence  of  the  fortunate  salesman  is 
whispered  to  be  of  a  shady  complexion,  and, 
well  —  you  know! 

“  He’s  a  mighty  nice,  gentlemanly  chap.  I  like 
him  fine.  Whatever  he  says  about  his  goods  is 
right  as  far  as  he  knows,  and  so  I  like  to  buy  from 
him,  and  I’m  going  to  give  him  all  the  orders  I  can. 
If  there  is  anything  wrong  with  his  stuff  he’ll  make 
it  right.”  This  is  in  effect  the  attitude  of  a  good 
many  printers  to  some  salesmen.  Their  person¬ 
ality  creates  friendships  for  themselves  and  their 
goods. 

Bill  Smith  is  a  pressman  and  is  well  and 
favorably  known  to  many  pressmen  and  employ¬ 
ers.  He  is  a  good  pressman,  a  friendly  soul,  and  a 
hustler.  He  is  offered  a  chance  to  be  city  sales¬ 
man  or  to  go  on  the  road  for  an  ink  house  or  a  sup¬ 
ply  house.  Bill  certainly  has  a  disposition  to  use 
his  friendships  for  all  they  are  worth.  The  ink  or 
paper  or  whatever  he  tries  to  sell  undoubtedly  have 
qualities  that  printers  should  respect,  for  Bill 
respects  them  or  he  would  not  try  to  sell  them.  He 
must  have  goods  that  will  stay  sold  on  their  own 
merits.  So  Bill  and  his  personality  and  his  friend¬ 
ships  are  the  mediums  of  introduction.  Bill  has 
an  allowance  for  expense  money  to  be  used  at  his 
discretion.  He  makes  a  good  sale  to  an  old  friend 
in  the  pressroom  and  he  feels  good  over  it  and 
sends  over  a  box  of  cigars.  His  friend  the  press¬ 
man  may  in  confidence  relate  a  little  story  of  diffi¬ 
culties  financial  and  domestic,  and  Bill  may  slip  a 
five  or  a  ten  dollar  note  bver  to  his  friend  with  a 
remark  that  it  will  do  for  “something  for  the 
baby.”  There  are  probably  mixed  motives  inspir¬ 
ing  Bill’s  kindly  act.  A  very  corrupt  and  danger¬ 
ous  motive  may  be  ascribed  or  a  very  noble  and 
gracious  one.  Bill’s  real  idea  is  to  do  a  kind  act 
and  at  the  same  time  cement  an  old  friendship  still 
more  securely  for  the  good  of  the  house.  But  an 
investigation  of  the  facts  would  make  things  look 
very  black  for  Bill  and  his  friend.  The  friend 
bought  goods  and  “  got  a  graft.” 

In  the  altitudes  of  human  affairs,  the  empyrean 
heights  of  diplomacy,  when  the  diplomats,  the 
salesmen  and  negotiators  of  the  great  nations  of 
the  earth,  come  together  to  trade  for  countries  or 


the  spoils  of  war,  amicable  discussions  are  fla¬ 
vored  by  the  odors  of  many  banquets,  lunches  and 
dinners.  So  on  down  the  line  we  follow  the  policy 
of  drinking,  smoking  and  feeding  as  factors  in 
effecting  arrangements,  sales,  or  purchases  — 
supplementing  these  factors  with  their  equivalents 
in  coin  or  “other  good  and  valuable  considera¬ 
tions,”  as  occasion  may  seem  to  require. 

The  needs  of  the  man  who  buys  the  goods  for 
his  employer  become  known  or  he  makes  them 
known  to  the  salesman  or  to  the  salesman’s  boss. 
He  may  ask  for  a  “  little  loan,”  and  get  it.  Now 
we  are  getting  on  very  thin  ground. 

If  the  loan  is  refused,  the  house  stands  to  lose 
more  than  the  loan  in  loss  of  business.  The  bor¬ 
rower  may  intend  to  repay  the  loan  —  when  he  is 
asked  for  it.  But  the  house  can  not  afford  to  ask 
for  it.  The  memory  of  the  loan  subsiding,  another 
loan  may  be  floated.  The  business  may  ultimately 
be  lost  for  some  reason,  and  the  house  and  its 
embryotic  loan  agency  is  naturally  suspicious 
and  peevish  about  the  “graft”  in  the  printing 
business. 

Taking  the  employer’s  friendships  and  prefer¬ 
ences,  and  the  friendships  and  preferences  of  his 
superintendents  and  foremen  who  purchase  goods, 
and  the  traces  of  pure  graft  in  their  transactions 
with  supply  men  will  be  found  almost  negligible 
except  where  it  is  fostered  by  houses  too  supine  to 
resist  the  subtle  influences  of  our  business  meth¬ 
ods  but  willing  enough  to  vaguely  condemn  to 
suspicion  the  whole  printing  tribe. 

If  the  employer  arranges  to  control  his  pur¬ 
chases  himself,  the  procedure  is  simple.  Let  all 
purchases  be  made  on  requisition  from  the  depart¬ 
ment  requiring  them.  Some  employers  do  pur¬ 
chase  under  this  system,  apparently,  but  not 
really;  for  the  article  and  the  house  from  which 
it  is  to  be  purchased  is  designated  in  the  requisi¬ 
tion,  and  the  employer  thus  becomes  merely  the 
clerk  between  the  foreman  and  the  supply  house. 
It  is  questionable  if  anything  could  be  gained  in 
the  long  run  by  the  requisition  under  the  strict 
control  of  the  employer,  for  the  reason  that  if  the 
employer  thinks  enough  of  a  foreman  to  keep  him 
in  his  employ  he  must  think  enough  of  him  to  trust 
him.  If  he  hampers  him  in  his  work  by  red-tape 
methods  he  may  have  a  chance  to  get  another  fore¬ 
man  or  convert  a  good  man  into  a  time-server. 

These  are  problems  which  must  be  approached 
candidly  and  judged  on  their  merits.  The  dividing 
line  between  the  amenities  of  business  and  graft  is 
clear  enough  to  be  seen  by  those  who  want  to  see 
it.  Those  in  possession  of  the  facts  regarding 
dishonest  transactions  can  not  serve  themselves  or 
the  trade  by  general  denunciations  while  unwill¬ 
ing  to  produce  the  evidence. 
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While  our  columns  are  always  open  for  the  discussion  of  any  relevant  subject,  we  do  not  necessarily  indorse  the  opinions  of  contributors. 
Anonymous  letters  will  not  be  noticed;  therefore  correspondents  will  please  give  their  names -not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith.  All  letters  of  more  than  one  thousand  words  will  be  subject  to  revision. 


SCIENTIFIC  ACCURACY  AND  COLOR. 

To  the  Editor:  Davenport,  Iowa,  Oct.  10,  1913. 

In  the  current  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer  there  is 
a  letter  from  J.  F.  Earhart  under  the  heading  “  Scientific 
Accuracy  ”  and  Color.  Mr.  Earhart  seems  to  be  consider¬ 
ably  mixed  about  the  word  “  value.”  He  first  quotes  the 
Century  Dictionary  definition  which  specifically  states 
“  The  idea  of  hue  being  abstracted,”  and  then  applies  the 
definition  to  cover  color  (hue),  stating  “A  color  may  be 
out  of  value  in  its  relation  to  other  colors  in  a  printed  job, 


First,  Values:  Confined  strictly  to  light  and  shade  — 
the  stronger  the  direct  light  (higher)  and  the  darker  the 
shadow  (lower)  the  nearer  the  object  comes  to  the  front 
or  foreground;  and  follows,  of  course,  the  lower  the  light 
and  higher  the  shadows  the  more  the  object  recedes  into 
distance  or  tone. 

Second,  Tone :  Atmospheric  envelopment  or  veil  — 
growing  more  impenetrable  (dense)  as  distance  increases. 

Third,  Color  or  Hue :  Intensity,  brilliancy  or  purity. 
Of  the  three  teims  the  first  is  perhaps  the  best.  As  any 


COTTON  BOLLS  FROM  THE  “SUNNY  SOUTH.” 


because  of  its  being  too  light  or  too  deep  to  keep  its  place 
in  the  general  scheme.  It  may  come  forward  too  much  in 
one  case  or  recede  too  much  in  the  other ;  and  in  either  case 
be  out  of  value.  In  such  case  it  should  be  modified  so  that 
it  may  have  its  proper  value  in  relation  to  the  other  colors 
in  its  immediate  vicinity.” 

And  yet  he  states  that  “  This  (The  Century)  definition, 
as  applied  to  the  arts,  is  the  only  one  worth  while.” 

And  the  Century  Dictionary  definition  specifically 
abstracts  “  the  idea  of  hue.” 

Would  it  not  be  better  worth  while  for  Mr.  Earhart  and 
the  rest  of  the  trade  to  try  to  come  together  on  some  terms 
whose  definition  and  application  all  will  understand  and 
agree  upon? 


color  becomes  enveloped  by  tone  it  recedes,  which  is  to  say 
its  intensity  is  lessened  and  vice  versa. 

These  three  terms  are  basic  and  cover  the  foundation 
in  both  painting  and  printing. 

All  colors  (pigmentary,  and  these  are  what  we  work 
with,  not  spectral  colors)  in  their  greatest  intensity  or 
purity  have  certain  relative  values,  light  or  dark,  between 
white,  the  highest,  and  black,  the  lowest  colors. 

To  bring  a  set  of  colors  to  the  same  relative  intensity  is 
comparatively  simple,  but  to  bring  them  to  the  same  rela¬ 
tive  color  value  is  pretty  difficult.  This  is  all  capable  of 
scientific  demonstration  but  is  not  under  discussion  here, 
however.  If  printers,  then,,  could  all  think  and  talk  in  the 
same  terms  and  with  the  same  understanding  of  those 
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terms,  much  and  endless  confusion  might  be  avoided,  and 
while  the  terms  and  definitions  I  have  used  above  may  not 
be  suitable  I  would  urge  that  some  recognized  authority  in 
the  trade  give  the  fewest  terms  with  the  simplest  defini¬ 
tions  possible  and  thus  relieve  printers  of  a  constant  source 
of  misunderstanding.  Px. 

ANENT  THE  ANDREWS-EARHART  CONTROVERSY. 

To  the  Editor:  Chicago,  III.,  Oct.  10,  1913. 

Have  just  finished  reading  Mr.  Earhart’s  letter  in  the 
October  Inland  Printer.  Mr.  Andrews  has  been  of  great 
assistance  to  us  in  selecting  color  combinations  for  our 
various  boxes,  and  the  color-schemes  he  has  selected  are  not 
only  beautiful  but  have  a  strong  pulling  power,  as  they  are 
based  on  the  psychology  of  color.  Mr.  Earhart  seems  to 
object  very  strenuously  to  his  use  of  the  term  Value.” 
I  know  that  this  term  is  being  taught  in  the  Chicago  Kin¬ 
dergarten  Institute,  and  believe  that  it  is  being  used  quite 
extensively  in  the  graded  schools  of  the  East. 

J.  K.  Farley,  Jr., 
President  Farley  Candy  Company. 


FROM  THE  LAND  OF  COTTON. 

To  the  Editor:  Sumner,  Miss.,  Sept.  20,  1913. 

Thinking  perhaps  some  of  you  have  never  seen  cotton 
bolls,  I  am  enclosing  two  open  bolls  —  ready  for  the 
negroes  to  pick  —  and  one  green  boll.  By  cutting  into  the 
green  boll  you  can  see  how  the  cotton  is  formed.  The  cot¬ 
ton  goes  into  the  gin  as  soon  as  it  is  picked,  where  the 
seeds  are  removed.  It  is  then  baled  and  shipped.  The 
seeds  are  ground,  like  apples  for  making  cider,  and  the  oil 
is  squeezed  out  by  powerful  hydraulic  pressure.  The  cakes 
are  then  baked  and  afterward  pulverized.  The  meal  makes 
excellent  feed  for  cows. 

I  can  remember  when  the  seeds  were  scattered  over  the 
fields  for  fertilizer.  Now  they  sell  for  $20  a  ton. 

The  samples  enclosed  are  what  we  call  short  staple 
cotton  —  worth  at  present  about  15  cents  a  pound.  I  can 
remember  when  it  sold  for  6  to  6%  cents.  Long  staple 
cotton  commands  a  premium  of  about  5  cents  a  pound 
usually  over  the  short  staple. 

Day  after  day,  from  September  1  to  Christmas,  I  can 
look  out  any  time  and  see  wagons  going  past  loaded  with 
cotton.  They  haul  a  bale  on  a  wagon,  before  it  is  ginned  — 
a  big  wagon  with  sideboards. 

Yours  truly, 

Carlton  M.  Brosius, 

Editor  The  Herald-Progress. 

Note. —  The  letter  of  Brother  Brosius  was  evidently  not 
intended  for  publication,  but  the  cotton  bolls  were  regarded 
with  so  much  interest  in  connection  with  his  informing 
note  that  we  have  photographed  the  bolls  and  print  the 
letter  and  the  engraving  as  indicative  of  the  enterprise  of 
a  wide-awake  editor  in  booming  the  interests  of  his  com¬ 
munity. —  Editor  Inland  Printer. 


THE  JUVENILE  MIND. 

Jimmie  giggled  when  the  teacher  read  the  story  of  the 
Roman  who  swam  across  the  Tiber  three  times  before 
breakfast. 

“  You  do  not  doubt  a  trained  swimmer  could  do  that, 
do  you,  James?  ” 

“  No,  sir,”  answered  Jimmie;  “  but  I  wondered  why  he 
didn’t  make  it  four  and  get  back  to  the  side  his  clothes 
were  on.”  —  Chicago  Daily  News. 


Compiled  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

INCIDENTS  IN  FOREIGN  GRAPHIC  CIRCLES. 

BY  OUR  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Glasgow  union  printers  are  becoming  restless  because 
of  the  dilatoriness  of  the  masters  in  accepting  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  have  a  conference  on  the  subject  of  wages  and 
hours. 

A  brilliant  example  gives  the  comforting  assurance 
that  printing  does  pay.  It  is  reported  that  ordinary 
shareholders  in  Geo.  Newnes  (a  printing  corporation)  get 
fifteen  per  cent,  while  ordinary  shares  in  M’Ewan’s  brew¬ 
ery  beget  only  six  per  cent. 

John  Dyson,  who  on  October  22  celebrated  his  eighty- 
fifth  birthday,  still  sets  type  in  the  office  of  the  Peter¬ 
borough  Advertiser,  where  he  has  worked  fifty-seven 
years.  He  really  does  not  need  to  do  so,  as  the  paper  is 
owned  by  his  sons,  but  he  says  he  must  work  at  the  trade 
“  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.” 

The  printing-craft  classes  of  the  Manchester  School 
of  Technology  began  their  fall  and  winter  session  on 
September  22,  with  day  and  evening  courses.  The  fourth- 
year  course  now  includes  lectures  on  cost-finding  and  esti¬ 
mating.  The  work  of  this  school  covers  so  many  details 
of  the  graphic  arts  that  space  does  not  admit  of  listing 
them. 

Fleet  street,  London,  is  fast  losing  its  reputation  as 
the  center  of  printing,  though  it  may  be  some  time  before 
the  newspapers  get  away  from  their  present  premises. 
There  is  very  limited  opportunity  in  this  part  of  the  city 
to  extend  the  plant  of  a  successful  firm,  and  it  is  overly 
expensive  to  buy  out  neighboring  concerns  in  order  to  add 
a  new  wing.  Hence  those  who  desire  to  spread  are  going 
to  other  parts  of  the  city  or  country. 

The  Scottish  Typographical  Journal  prints  some  wise 
counsel,  which,  while  addressed  to  workmen  in  the  craft, 
applies  equally  well  to  the  people  at  the  head  of  printing- 
plants,  who  should  join  the  Ben  Franklin  Clubs  and  other 
organizations  whose  purpose  it  is  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  trade.  Under  the  caption  of  “  Get  In  or  Get  Out!  ” 
this  is  what  our  interesting  contemporary  says :  “  This, 

no  doubt,  will  seem  to  many  a  harsh  and  summary  coun¬ 
sel  to  give  as  regards  those  workers  at  a  trade  or  occupa¬ 
tion  who  will  not  join  the  union  of  workers  connected  with 
that  trade.  It  may  be  somewhat  arbitrary,  but  it  is  quite 
logical.  When  you  think  the  matter  out,  is  there  a 
meaner  being  going  than  the  man  who  will  not  join  the 
union  of  the  trade  at  which  he  is  employed?  It  is  not  only 
that  he  is  a  menace  and  a  hindrance  to  any  advance  being 
made  in  that  trade,  but  when  anything  is  gained  he,  who 
has  done  nothing  to  bring  it  about,  shares  in  it  as  well  as 
those  who  have  risked  all  for  it.  Of  course,  he  objects, 
on  principle,  to  being  a  trade-unionist,  but  he  does  not 
object,  on  principle,  to  take  what  others  have  wrought  for 
and  is  not  morally  his.  Principle  and  principal  are  often 
subtly  related,  and  one  at  times  has  doubts  as  to  which  is 
the  ruling  passion.  There  are  a  few  ‘  cranks  ’  even 
among  the  working  classes,  and  we  give  them  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt;  but,  for  the  most  part,  we  think  the  unions 
are  justified  in  claiming  that  if  a  man  will  not  get  in  his 
union,  then  he  should  get  out  of  his  trade.” 

GERMANY. 

An  improved  apparatus  for  transmitting  writing  tele¬ 
graphically  has  been  invented  by  Alfons  Rappenecker,  an 
engineer  at  Bremen.  He  calls  it  the  “  Telepan,”  and  a 
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company  under  the  name  of  Telepantograph  Gesellschaft 
has  been  organized  to  exploit  it.  It  is  claimed  one  can 
telegraph  writing  and  speak  by  ’phone  over  the  same  wire 
simultaneously. 

The  oldest  paper-mill  in  Wiirttemberg,  located  at 
Unterkochen  near  Ellwangen,  recently  celebrated  the 
third  century  of  its  existence.  Its  license  to  begin  opera¬ 
tions  was  dated  August  23,  1613. 

Rudolph  Mosse,  the  well-known  and  highly  success¬ 
ful  printer  and  publisher  at  Berlin,  has  tendered  the  city 
a  fund  of  one  million  marks,  for  the  establishing  of  a  home 
for  the  aged,  which  is  to  bear  his  name. 

The  chamber  of  trade  at  Breslau  has  reaffirmed  a 
decision  made  in  1909,  that  all  sketches,  drawings  and 
preliminary  work  in  lithography  must  be  paid  for  whether 
the  work  be  ordered  printed  or  not.  The  chamber  of 
trade  at  Berlin  has  proclaimed  a  similar  rule  regarding 
poster  designs. 

One  of  the  largest  bookbinderies  in  the  world  is  that 
of  E.  A.  Enders  at  Leipsic.  This  concern  employs  from 
450  to  500  people  and  has  about  200  machines.  A  daily 
average  of  700,000  printed  sheets  is  worked  up,  or  210,- 
000,000  per  year.  In  finished  shape  this  represents  about 
20,000,000  books  and  pamphlets. 

The  publishers  of  the  Zeitung,  of  Recklinghausen, 
were  recently  haled  before  court  and  admonished,  under 
penalty,  to  refrain  from  claiming  for  the  paper  the  larg¬ 
est  circulation  in  its  district.  The  obligation  was  also 
put  upon  them  of  making  public  the  decree  of  the  court, 
and  to  communicate  it  to  certain  advertising  agencies  who 
publish  newspaper  directories. 

The  illustrated  weekly,  Nach  Feierabend,  published  at 
Leipsic,  with  its  first  August  issue  attained  a  million 
circulation,  to  celebrate  which  the  publisher  paid  an  extra 
week’s  wage  to  each  of  his  employees,  who  number  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  Nach  Feierabend  pursues  the 
policy  of  insuring  the  lives  of  its  subscribers,  a  feature 
practiced  by  a  number  of  German  newspapers,  which  may 
account  for  its  immense  circulation. 

August  Bebel,  the  noted  Social-Democratic  leader  of 
Germany,  whose  death  occurred  August  13,  was  a  firm 
believer  in  the  value  of  printers’  ink,  and  did  his  utmost 
to  establish  the  Socialistic  press.  There  are  now  some 
seventy  newspapers  in  Germany  devoted  to  advocating 
the  cause  of  Socialism,  and  these  engage  over  2,600  people 
in  their  production.  Herr  Bebel  is  kindly  remembered  by 
the  working  printers  at  Leipsic,  as  in  1891  he  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  having  a  strike  ended  in  their  favor. 

The  Mainzer  Aktienbrauerei  (the  Mayence  Brewing 
Corporation)  has  purchased,  for  1,000  marks,  a  copy  of 
the  facsimile  reproduction  of  Gutenberg’s  forty-two  line 
Bible,  issued  by  the  Inselverlag  of  Berlin,  and  has  placed 
it  on  view  in  a  handsome  glass  case  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  house,  “  Zum  Gutenberg,”  in  which  it  is  believed  the 
master  printed  the  original.  This  house  is  known  to  have 
been  inherited  by  the  mother  of  Gutenberg.  One  of  the 
beams  is  said  to  carry  a  still  visible  crest  of  the  Gensfleisch 
family.  The  house  bearing  No.  3  in  the  Franziskaner- 
strasse  is  claimed  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Gutenberg. 

The  editor  of  the  Typographische  Jahrbucher  says: 
“  We  ought  to  stop  praising  America  as  the  Eldorado  of 
advertising.  Of  course,  the  value  of  advertising  was  first 
realized  in  America,  but  to-day  we  in  Germany,  as  far  as 
quality  and  quantity  are  concerned,  stand  in  even  rank 
with  Americans.  We  have  been  assured  by  Americans 
who  attended  the  late  conference  of  drawing  teachers  in 


Dresden,  that  in  respect  of  quality  we  are  far  ahead  of 
their  countrymen.  It  would  be  profitable,  we  were  told, 
if  our  poster  artists  would,  with  their  original  ideas,  pre¬ 
sent  their  personal  cards  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.”  What  have  our  experts  to  say  to  this? 

The  Gutenberg  Gesellschaft  (Society)  at  Mayence,  as 
a  supplement  to  its  yearly  report  for  1913,  has  issued  a 
thirty-two-page  pamphlet,  prepared  by  Adolph  Tronner, 
“  Ueber  Gutenberg  Bildnisse  ”  (“  Concerning  Portraits  of 
Gutenberg  ”) .  It  gives  copies  of  ten  of  these,  which  rep¬ 
resent  the  master  as  having  a  beard.  Tronner  doubts  the 
authenticity  of  all  existing  paintings  and  statues  of 
Gutenberg,  and  goes  on  to  prove  that  he  did  not  wear  a 
beard,  as  the  representations  would  indicate.  He  goes 
into  the  subject  very  thoroughly  and  gives  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  discussion  of  it,  which,  unfortunately  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish  reader,  is  written  in  the  German  language. 

A  certain  office  experienced  much  trouble  with  a 
magazine  form  on  a  cylinder  press,  in  that  within  a  short 
time  after  starting  the  type  would  work  off  its  feet.  The 
form  was  unlocked  and  all  the  matter  straightened,  but 
very  soon  the  type  was  off  its  feet  again.  After  some 
lengthy  endeavors  to  find  the  cause,  and  learning  that 
justification,  lock-up,  press,  rollers  and  stock  were  not  to 
blame,  it  was  finally  discovered  that  the  pressman  had 
not  less  than  fifteen  sheets  of  packing  on  the  cylinder, 
which  naturally  increased  its  circumference.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  travel  between  the  surface  of  the  make-ready  and 
the  surface  of  the  form  thus  caused  all  the  trouble.  The 
pressman  was  probably  too  lazy  to  adjust  the  impression 
screws. 

According  to  its  annual  report,  just  issued,  the  Guten¬ 
berg  Society  at  Mayence  has  a  membership  of  503,  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  Europe  and  America,  a  large  number  of 
leading  libraries  as  well  as  trade  organizations  being- 
members.  Among  these  we  note  the  Grolier  Club  of  New 
York  and  some  twenty  United  States  libraries,  including 
the  Public,  the  Newberry  and  the  John  Crerar  libraries,  of 
Chicago.  The  organization  is  associated  with  the  Guten¬ 
berg  Museum  at  Mayence,  assisting  it  in  the  accumulation 
of  typographic  matter.  There  were  added  to  the  Museum 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1913,  1,061  sheets 
and  pamphlets,  and  204  (including  118  presented)  volumes. 
In  the  sheets  are  included  500  of  Wolley’s  photographs  of 
incunabula. 

Beginning  with  October  1,  strict  regulations  are 
legally  in  force  in  Germany,  which  are  intended  to  prove 
competency  on  the  part  of  craftsmen,  and  to  insure  for 
the  future  expert  workmen  in  the  various  trades.  After 
this  date  no  proprietor  of  a  printing  or  other  business  will 
be  permitted  to  take  on  or  undertake  the  teaching  of 
apprentices,  unless  he  himself  has  passed  an  examination 
as  a  master  of  the  trade;  admission  to  such  an  examina¬ 
tion  presages  that  the  applicant  has  already  passed  an 
examination  entitling  him  to  be  classed  as  a  competent 
workman.  In  businesses  combining  several  trades,  as  is 
very  often  the  case  with  printing  concerns,  the  proprietor 
must  qualify  as  master  in  one  of  them.  For  the  others  he 
must  procure  a  license  from  some  chamber  of  trade. 

The  Union  of  Lithographers  and  Allied  Tradesmen 
held  its  convention  this  year  at  Stuttgart,  attended  by 
sixty-eight  delegates.  The  fiscal  report  showed  a  decline 
in  membership  from  17,397  to  16,619  in  three  years,  which 
is  attributed  to  a  retrogression  in  the  business,  mainly 
due  to  competition  from  photoengraving  and  other  illus¬ 
trative  processes,  though  unfavorable  tariffs  in  other 
countries  have  also  had  an  appreciable  effect.  The  total 
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income  of  the  union  during  the  three  past  years,  as 
reported,  was  3,915,129.82  marks  ($931,800.90),  and  the 
expenditure  4,523,145.02  marks  ($1,076,508.51).  The 
organ  of  the  union,  the  Graphische  Presse,  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  20,500;  it  has  a  technical  supplement,  the 
Graphische  Rundschau,  with  a  circulation  of  8,400.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  three  years  there  were  42  strikes  on  the  part  of 
the  members,  of  which  .31  were  aggressive,  10  defensive 
and  1  a  lockout.  The  net  results  of  the  wage  struggles 
were  a  shortening  of  working  time  for  6,945  persons  and 
raises  in  wage  for  4,773  persons. 

FRANCE. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  voted  an  appropriation 
of  480,000  francs  ($92,640)  to  finance  the  participation 
of  France  in  the  great  graphic-arts  exposition  of  1914  in 
Leipsic. 

The  Tribunal  de  Commerce  at  Seine  has  given  a  deci¬ 
sion  that  publishers  can  not  issue  a  second  edition  of  any 
work  without  making  arrangements  with  the  author  for  so 
doing. 

As  THE  Parisian  sport  journal,  Football,  notes,  a 
French  sportsman  who  wishes  to  keep  track  of  current 
events  that  interest  him  must  subscribe  to  sixteen  pub¬ 
lications,  at  a  cost  of  280  francs  ($54)  yearly. 

At  the  fifteenth  general  assembly  of  the  master  print¬ 
ers  of  France,  held  at  Toulouse,  July  3  to  5,  a  lively  inter¬ 
est  was  shown  concerning  cost-finding  and  cost  systems, 
also  the  topic  of  fixing  minimum  prices  for  printing.  The 
sessions  are  reported  as  having  been  more  lively  and 
interesting  than  they  have  been  in  many  years,  and  show 
that  the  French  printers  are  also  waking  up. 

AUSTRIA. 

A  NEW  building  is  being  erected  in  Vienna  for  the  bank¬ 
note  printing  establishment  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Bank.  It  will  have  all  modern  improvements  in  both  archi¬ 
tecture  and  mechanical  appliances,  and  will  cost  nearly 
nine  million  crowns. 

The  well-known  and  popular  German  magazine, 
Ueber  Land  und  Meer,  has  been  allowed  a  subvention  of 
6,000  crowns  ($1,230)  by  the  city  of  Vienna,  to  defray 
the  cost  of  a  specially  elegant  jubilee  number  of  the 
magazine,  in  honor  of  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Emperor  Franz  Josef. 

An  exhibition  devoted  to  the  graphic  arts  and  to  ad¬ 
vertising  methods  will  be  held  at  Salzburg,  November 
30  to  December  14,  in  the  halls  of'  the  Trade  Promotion 
Institute  of  that  city.  Special  sections  are  to  be  provided 
for  advertisement  stamps  and  for  Die  Brucke,  the  Munich 
institution  for  the  organization  of  intellectual  work,  which 
will  probably  take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  make 
propaganda  for  its  universal  system  of  formats  for  printed 
matter. 

The  International  Congress  of  Lithographic  Design¬ 
ers  and  Pressmen  and  Allied  Tradesmen  assembled  this 
year  at  Vienna,  on  August  25  to  28.  The  lithographic 
workers’  associations  of  *the  United  States  and  of  South 
America  are  now  affiliated  with  the  international  organ¬ 
ization.  One  of  the  decisions  arrived  at  during  the  meeting 
was  that  all  processes  involving  the  alternating  action  of 
water  and  fat  belong  to  the  realm  of  lithography,  while 
those  involving  the  use  of  type  appertain  to  typography; 
also  that  work  upon  offset  machines  is  of  such  a  fretful 
nature  as  to  greatly  affect  the  nerves,  and  therefore  steps 
should  be  taken  in  all  countries  to  shorten  the  working 
time  upon  them. 


ARMENIA. 

The  intellectual  circles  of  this  country  are  agitating 
a  plan  to  celebrate  the  fifteen  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  invention  of  the  Armenian  alphabet  and  of  the  four 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  introduction  of  printing 
into  Armenia.  The  ceremonies  are  to  be  held  in  the  town 
of  Oschagan,  where  Saint  Mesrop  Maschtoz,  the  inventor 
of  the  alphabet  and  translator  of  the  Scriptures  into  the 
Armenian  language,  lies  buried. 

The  newspaper  press  has  in  recent  time  made  appre¬ 
ciable  advance  in  Armenia.  The  leading  journal,  Mschak, 
has  just  attained  its  fortieth  year.  The  next  oldest  paper 
is  Agbur,  which  is  thirty  years  old.  The  publisher  of  the 
latter  sheet,  Mr.  Nazarian,  has  arranged  to  establish  a 
class  for  the  study  of  journalism. 

HUNGARY. 

The  Pressburger  Zeitung,  published  at  Poszony,  was 
started  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  recently 
celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  event. 

The  proposed  issue  of  a  new  series  of  postage-stamps 
is  announced.  Noteworthy  will  be  one  stamp,  which  will 
have  a  view,  copied  from  a  historical  painting,  of  the 
crowning  of  Franz  Josef  as  King  of  Hungary.  Upon  this 
appears,  for  the  first  time  upon  stamps,  the  figure  of  a 
pope  —  namely,  Pius  IX. 

HOLLAND. 

The  graphic  trades  school  at  Utrecht,  which  has  been 
giving  instruction  in  composing  and  presswork,  will 
shortly  install  machinery  and  apparatus  to  use  in  teach¬ 
ing  bookbinding. 

A  printers’  roller  manufactory,  Beit  &  Co.,  as  a  part 
of  its  display  at  the  graphic-arts  exposition  in  Amster¬ 
dam,  had  a  large  size  bust  of  Queen  Wilhelmine  cast  of 
roller  composition. 

BOHEMIA. 

Two  FORMER  members  of  the  legislature,  J.  Brdlik  and 
W.  Ryba,  though  they  were  not  printers,  eleven  years  ago 
secured  a  concession  to  establish  an  office  at  Budweis,  and 
exerted  a  certain  influence  which  during  all  these  years 
kept  others  from  obtaining  such  concessions.  As  they  did 
not  make  use  of  their  concession,  the  government  has  can¬ 
celed  it.  The  dog-in-the-manger  attitude  is  not  explained. 

ITALY. 

A  TYPOGRAPHIC  club,  said  to  be  the  first  in  Italy,  was 
recently  formed  at  Milan. 

The  government  has  granted  200,000  lire  ($38,600) 
for  the  erection  of  a  pavilion  at  the  graphic-arts  exposi¬ 
tion  in  Leipsic  next  year. 

NORWAY. 

To  celebrate  the  one  hundredth  year  of  the  national 
independence  of  Norway,  a  large  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  exposition  is  in  preparation,  to  be  held  at  Christi¬ 
ania,  in  which  the  printing  and  publishing  trades  will 
participate  in  adequate  measure. 

SWITZERLAND. 

An  exposition  of  artistic  posters  and  advertising  matter 
is  being  held  at  Geneva,  under  the  auspices  of  the  local 
Cercle  des  Arts  et  des  Lettres.  It  began  October  15  and  is 
to  end  November  14. 

BELGIUM. 

The  legislature  has  passed  a  bill  under  which  the  duty 
on  news  paper  is  reduced  fifty  per  cent. 
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Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  TYPOGRAPHY. 

X. —  HISTORIES  OF  PRINTING  IN  AMERICA. 

BY  HENRY  LEWIS  BULLEN. 

E  started  on  the  track  of  American  typo¬ 
graphic  history  in  Part  IX  with  a  notice 
of  Isaiah  Thomas’  “  History  of  Printing- 
in  America,”  Worcester,  1810,  2  volumes. 
The  lengthy  controversies  between  the 
American  colonists  and  the  government  of 
Great  Britain,  which  culminated  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  stimulated  the  desire 
for  public  expression  of  opinions  and  for  news,  and 
the  printing-plants  rapidly  increased  in  number.  When 
Benjamin  Franklin  became  a  master  printer  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  1728  there  were  fourteen  printing-plants  in  the 
British  colonies  in  North  America.  There  were  in  that 
year  in  Mexico  five  printing-plants.  In  1775,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  War  of  Independence,  there  were  ninety- 
three  printing-plants  in  the  British  colonies.  In  1810 
Isaiah  Thomas  lists  359  newspapers,  issued  from  339 
plants.  We  have  no  record  of  the  number  of  printing- 
plants  not  issuing  newspapers,  but  it  was  not  inconsider¬ 
able.  Most  of  these  plants  came  into  existence  after  the 
close  of  the  war  in  1788,  so  that  the  spread  of  printing  was 
really  remarkable. 

After  1810  we  must  gather  our  history  piecemeal.  Let 
us  commence  with  New  England.  Joseph  T.  Buckingham 
published  four  volumes  in  1852  which  continue  the  history 
of  printing  in  New  England  from  the  time  where  Thomas’ 
history  ends.  “  Specimens  of  Newspaper  Literature,  with 
Personal  Memoirs,  Anecdotes  and  Reminiscences”’  Boston, 
1852,  2  volumes,  16mo,  715  pages,  also  contains  complete 
biographies  of  Isaiah  Thomas  and  one  of  Thomas’  ap¬ 
prentices,  Benjamin  Russell,  who  became  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  journalist  of  his  time  in  New  England.  “  Personal 
Memoirs  and  Recollections  of  Editorial  Life,”  Boston,  1852, 
2  volumes,  16mo,  511  pages,  while  largely  biographical  of 
Buckingham,  supplements  his  “  Specimens  of  Newspaper 
Literature  ”  in  historical  matter.  It  gives  us  a  picture  of 
the  printer’s  life  from  apprenticeship  to  proprietorship  and 
editorship.  Each  of  these  works  may  be  bought  for  about 
$5.  Joseph  Tinker  Buckingham,  son  of  a  shoemaker,  was 
born  in  Mansfield,  Connecticut,  in  1779.  He  was  appren¬ 
ticed  to  the  printing  trade  in  Walpole,  New  Hampshire,  in 
1796.  His  first  business  venture  was  in  Boston  in  1804. 
He  was  a  struggling,  unsuccessful  printer  until  1817,  when 
he  started  The  Neiu  England  Galaxy,  a  weekly  journal  of 
comment  and  literature,  whichvhad  an  instant  success  and 
was  profitably  published  until  1828,  when  it  was  sold.  In 
1824  Buckingham  launched  a  daily  newspaper,  The  Boston 
Courier,  also  successful,  which  he  printed  and  edited  until 
1848,  when  he  retired  from  business.  He  was  representa¬ 
tive  or  senator  in  the  state  legislature  for  eleven  years, 
and  president  of  several  civic  and  philanthropic  societies. 
He  passed  on  in  1861,  leaving  a  prosperous  family  and  good 
estate  and  rich  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Buck¬ 
ingham’s  career  is  a  good  example  of  what  a  working- 
printer  with  brains  and  ambition  may  accomplish  with 
little  education  save  that  picked  up  in  days  of  toil,  and  a 
day  of  toil  in  his  time  was  from  daylight  to  darkness. 

The  authoritative  history  of  printing  in  Massachusetts 
is  “  The  Early  Massachusetts  Press,  1638-1711,”  by  the 
eminent  bookseller,  George  Emery  Littlefield,  Boston,  1907, 
2  volumes,  8vo,  459  pages,  published  in  an  edition  of  175 
copies  by  The  Club  of  Odd  Volumes  of  Boston,  beautifully 


printed  by  The  University  Press  of  Cambridge,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Mr.  Littlefield  dissipates  much  misinformation  which 
passes  current  as  fact.  It  is  astonishing  how  the  path 
of  typographic  history  is  clogged  with  misinformation, 
cunningly  devised  fables  and  wild  guesses.  “  The  Early 
Massachusetts  Press  ”  is  a  rare  work,  owing  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  publication,  and  is  probably  worth  $100.  Little¬ 
field’s  “  Early  Schools  and  School  Books  of  New  England,” 
Boston,  1904,  8vo,  354  pages,  and  “  Early  Boston  Booksel¬ 
lers,”  Boston,  1900,  8vo,  256  pages,  both  issued  by  The 
Club  of  Odd  Volumes  in  small  limited  editions,  and  worth 
about  $50  each,  are  also  historically  illuminative  of  print¬ 
ing,  and  essential  to  the  thorough  student.  “  The  Cam¬ 
bridge  Press,  1633-1692,  a  History  of  the  First  Printing 
Press  established  in  English  America,”  by  Robert  F. 
Roden,  New  York,  1905,  12mo,  193  pages,  price  about  $5, 
handsomely  printed,  is  a  worthy  history  and  true.  “Moore’s 


Printer,  Publisher,  Editor,  Author,  of  Boston.  Born,  1779  ; 
passed  on,  1861. 

Historical,  Biographical  and  Miscellaneous  Gatherings  in 
the  form  of  disconnected  notes  relative  to  Printers, 
Printing,  Publishing-  and  Editing  of  Books,  Newspapers, 
Magazines  .  .  .  1420  to  .1886,”  compiled  by  John  W. 
Moore,  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  1886,  8vo,  604  pages, 
worth  about  $4,  contains  a  mass  of  information  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere,  with  a  large  alloy  of  misinformation 
which  makes  it  a  dangerous  book  for  those  who  essay  to 
write  about  printing  matters  with  superficial  study. 

The  remainder  of  historical  works  relating  to  printing- 
in  New  England  are  very  local,  but  none  the  less  interest¬ 
ing.  “A  Diary  of  Peter  Edes,  the  Oldest  Printer  in  the 
United  States,  written  during-  his  Confinement  in  Boston 
by  the  British,  one  hundred  and  seven  days  in  the  year 
1775,  immediately  after  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,”  written 
by  himself,  Bangor,  1837,  16mo,  24  pages,  discloses  the 
risks  of  printing  in  olden  times.  Peter  Edes,  the  second 
printer  in  Maine  (at  Augusta),  was  the  son  and  assistant  of 
Benjamin  Edes,  who  with  John  Gill,  printed  and  published 
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the  Boston  Gazette.  Edes  &  Gill  were  intense  patriots  and 
leaders  in  the  discussion  and  acts  which  brought  on  the 
War  of  Independence.  It  was  in  their  printing-plant  that 
the  citizens  assembled  who  threw  the  historic  tea  chests  into 
Boston  harbor.  Both  were  proscribed  and  in  fear  of  death 
fled  the  city,  leaving  young  Peter  in  charge.  Benjamin 
Edes  and  John  Gill  both  “  acquired  a  competency  ”  in  the 
business  and  much  fame.  The  De  Burians,  a  society  of 
booklovers  in  Bangor,  Maine,  reprinted  the  diary  in  1901, 
adding  a  biography  of  Peter  Edes  and  information  of  value 
relating  to  early  printing  in  Maine.  The  title  is  “  Peter 
Edes,  Pioneer  Printer  in  Maine :  a  Biography.  His  Diary, 
etc.”  Bangor,  1901,  16mo,  159  pages,  worth  about  $3.50. 
“An  Account  of  the  Newspapers  and  other  Periodicals  pub¬ 
lished  in  Salem  from  1768  to  1856,”  by  Gilbert  L.  Streeter, 
Salem,  1856,  8vo,  33  pages,  contains'  valuable  information 
and  is  worth  about  $1.50,  being  rare.  “  Early  Printing  in 
America,”  by  Henry  Oscar  Houghton  (founder  of  the 
Riverside  Press  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts) ,  Montpelier, 
Vermont,  1894,  8vo,  18  pages,  proves  that  the  author  was 
intensely  interested  in  the  history  of  the  occupation  to 
which  he  brought  so  much  honor  and  practiced  with  so 
much  success. 

Very  little  has  been  written  about  printing  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  that  is  not  found  in  Isaiah  Thomas.  The  Acorn  Club 
of  Hartford,  a  booklovers’  society,  issued  “  Thomas  Short, 
the  First  Printer  in  Connecticut,”  by  W.  De  Loss  Love, 
Hartford,  1901,  8vo,  48  pages,  in  an  edition  of  102  copies, 
handsomely  printed,  worth  about  $3.  It  has  new  material. 

Moore’s  work,  noticed  above,  has  much  good  information 
about  printing  in  New  Hampshire.  Other  works  are: 
“  The  Celebration  of  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the 
Introduction  of  the  Art  of  Printing  into  New  Hampshire 
in  the  City  of  Portsmouth,  October  6,  1856,”  Portsmouth, 
1857,  8vo,  60  pages,  very  interesting  and  true,  worth  .about 
$1.50,  and  “  History  of  the  New  Hampshire  Gazette,  the 
Oldest  Newspaper  in  America,  1756-1872,”  by  Frank  W. 
Miller,  Boston,  1872,  8vo,  18  pages,  authoritative,  and 
worth  about  $1.50.  Very  little  literature  of  printing  from 
New  Hampshire,  and  not  much  from  Vermont.  In  1897  the 
State  of  Vermont  printed  “  The  Bibliography  of  Vermont,” 
Burlington,  Vermont,  8vo,  349  pages,  worth  about  $5. 
Under  the  subhead  of  “  Printing  in  Vermont  ”  a  concise 
but  comprehensive  history  is  given  of  printing  in  all  towns 
having  presses. 

When  the  hand  press  was  displaced  by  the  cylinder 
presses,  the  individuality  of  the  printers  went  into,  mental 
eclipse  in  America;  the  machinery  of  the  business  eclipsed 
the  men,  and  printing  became  a  decadent  and  generally 
unprofitable  and  unhonored  occupation,  mainly,  I  believe, 
because  the  printers  allowed  themselves  to  become  ignorant 
of  the  history  of  typography,  and  consequently  ceased  to 
take  pride  in  it,  or  to  appreciate  its  power  and  its  benefits 
to  the  community.  During  the  fifteen  years  just  passed 
some  of  the  printers  have  regained  occupational  self-respect, 
thanks  mainly  to  the  works  of  Theodore  L.  De  Vinne,  and 
the  printing  occupation  is  gradually  regaining  the  esteem 
which  it  commanded  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  is  not  a  mere  coincidence  that  in  thus  regaining 
occupational  self-respect  the  profits  of  the  occupation  have 
increased:  that  is  a  natural  sequence.  Pride  of  calling  is 
an  asset  of  great  financial  value,  and  must  be  based  upon 
historical  knowledge.  Mr.  De  Vinne  and  the  few  of  the 
salt  of  printerdom  who  have  sat  at  his  feet  have  done  much 
more  to  make  printing  profitable  than  all  the  cost  con¬ 
gresses,  and  no  doubt  the  cost  congresses  have  done  fine 
work.  The  present  and  future  success  of  the  printing 


occupation  is  and  must  be  based  upon  public  esteem  for  the 
product  and  for  the  producers. 

The  honor  of  making  the  principal  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  printing  from  Rhode  Island  belongs  to  Will¬ 
iam  Carroll,  superintendent  of  the  composing-room  of  the 
Providence  Journal,  whose  “  Printers  and  Printing  in 
Providence,  1762-1907,”  Providence,  1907,  8vo,  309  pages, 
illustrated,  price  about  $2.50,  is  a  most  creditable  work,  a 
model  local  history,  based  upon  original  research,  and 
issued  by  Providence  Typographical  Union,  No.  33,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  its  fiftieth  anniversary.  Needless  to  say, 
William  Carroll  is  a  man  of  good  typographical  ability. 
He  has  the  sentiment  and  enthusiasm  that  lifts  the  print¬ 
ing  occupation  to  the  high  plane  which  commands  defer¬ 
ence  from  all  other  occupations,  professional  as  well  as 
mechanical.  Give  printing  in  America  a  thousand  William 
Carrolls  and  the  public  would  mentally  doff  their  hats  when 
passing  a  printing-office  —  and  pay  profitable  prices  cheer¬ 
fully!  Providence,  by  the  way,  has  the  ambition  to  be  a 
Mecca  for  studious  printers.  Its  public  library  has  re¬ 
cently  been  presented  with  a  valuable,  interesting  collection 
of  books  on  printing,  some  of  them  quite  rare;  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library  is  the  repository  of  the  most  cqm- 
plete  collection  of  books  of  South  and  Central  America ;  the 
Library  of  Brown  University  is  strong  in  items  relating  to 
printing,  as  might  be  expected,  as  its  librarian,  Harry  L. 
Koopman,  is  a  leading  authority  on  printing  and  its  his¬ 
tory.  The  libraries  of  Brown  University  contained  (in 
1911)  eighty-four  important  books  other  than  those  in 
General  Rush’s  collection,  printed  by  eminent  printers  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  In  1909  General  Rush  C.  Hawkins 
erected  a  beautiful  sanctuary  for  splendid  books,  called  the 
Annmary  Brown  Memorial,  in  memory  of  his  wife,  to  house 
a  unique  collection  of  “  Books  mostly  from  the  Presses  of 
the  First  Printers,  showing  the  Progress  of  Printing  with 
Movable  Metal  Types  through  the  Second  Half  of  the  Fif¬ 
teenth  Century,”  which  he  presented  to  Brown  University. 
General  Hawkins’  collection  was  made  during  a  period  of 
fifty-four  years  of  a  busy  and  eventful  life.  He  early 
formed  the  plan  to  acquire  a  copy  of  the  first  book  printed 
by  the  first  printer  in  each  city  in  which  printing  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  fifteenth  century.  There  were  349  of  such 
cities,  and  the  collection  has  540  examples  from  225  of  these 
cities.  The  unique  plan  of  the  library  is  to  show  all  the 
books  opened  in  glass  cases,  so  that  the  visitor  may  see  and 
study  every  book.  Here  the  present-day  printer  may  see 
works  by  Gutenberg,  Schoeffer,  Mentelin,  Zell,  Ratdolt, 
Koberger,  Froben,  Jenson  and  other  great  early  printers. 
Providence,  we  see,  is  rich  in  material  for  the  study  of  the 
art  and  history  of  printing,  and  if  this  material  is  used  by 
the  printers  of  Providence  we  may  surely  expect  that  Provi¬ 
dence  will  give  great  printers  to  the  world,  and  that  print¬ 
ers  and  printing  will  consequently  be  highly  esteemed  and 
well  paid  in  Providence. 

General  Rush  Christopher  Hawkins  was  born  in  Pom- 
fret,  Vermont,  in  1831.  Member  of  a  wealthy  family,  he 
enlisted  in  a  regiment  of  dragoons  for  the  Mexican  War 
of  1847-48.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War  he 
raised  the  regiment  in  New  York  now  famous  as  Hawkins’ 
Zouaves,  recruited  mainly  among  volunteer  firemen,  which 
was  a  great  fighting  force.  He  retired  from  the  army  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general  and  was  presented  with  a 
sword  of  honor.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Legislature  and  has  represented  the  United  States  at  inter¬ 
national  expositions.  In  1884  General  Hawkins  published 
“  Titles  of  the  First  Books  from  the  Earliest  Presses  estab¬ 
lished  in  different  cities,  towns  and  monasteries  in  Europe 
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before  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  with  Brief  Notes 
upon  their  Printers,”  New  York  4to,  162  pages,  illustrated. 
He  is  a  true  lover  of  printing.  In  the  preface  to  the 
“  Catalogue  of  Books  of  the  First  Printers,”  being  the 
books  now  in  the  Annmary  Brown  Memorial  Library,  4to, 
364  pages,  General  Hawkins  says :  “  Having  become  con¬ 

vinced  of  the  value  to  the  world  of  Gutenberg’s  discovery, 
and  the  seemingly  inadequate  recognition  in  the  way  of  his¬ 
toric  memorials  it  had  received,  the  thought  occurred  that 
a  new  and  greater  motive  for  collecting  had  been  discov¬ 
ered  .  .  .  and  I  endeavored  to  formulate  a  plan  of  opera- 


paper  of  the  territory,  was  published,  is  now  in  Tucson 
being  set  up  at  the  rooms  of  the  Pioneers’  Society  on  West 
Congress  street.  It  is  the  gift  of  William  Hattich,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tombstone  Prospector,  to  the  society. 

The  press  is  a  Washington  and  is  numbered  25.  It  was 
brought  to  Tucson  in  1851  by  way  of  Cape  Horn.  It  was 
used  at  Tubac  by  Sylvester  Morrison  in  getting  out  the 
Arizonian.  Afterward  the  press  was  taken  to  Tucson, 
where  Sidney  De  Long  used  it  in  publishing  the  Citizen. 

Afterward  it  was  employed  by  Governor  L.  C.  Hughes 
in  the  publication  of  the  Star.  In  1879  it  was  taken  to 


tions.  .  .  .  The  practice  of  that  art  since  its  discovery, 
and  its  value  as  one  of  the  greater,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  all 
the  factors  for  the  promotion  of  what  is  known  as  our  mod¬ 
ern  civilization,  has  placed  it  in  the  forefront  of  all  civiliz¬ 
ing  forces.”  How  fine  a  thing  it  is  to  see  a  distinguished, 
busy,  executive  man,  erecting  so  noble  a  monument  to  the 
most  useful  of  all  the  arts,  while  the  great  majority  of  the 
printers  themselves  are  unprofitably  blind  to  its  grandeur 
and  importance.  _ _ 

RELIC  PRINTING-PRESS. 

The  first  printing-press  ever  used  in  Arizona,  one  of 
the  most  cherished  relics  of  the  early  days  of  the  territory, 
the  press  on  which  the  Arizonian,  the  pioneer  English 


Tombstone  where  it  was  used  to  get  out  the  Nugget,  the 
first  paper  of  the  famous  mining  camp.  Later  it  was  sup¬ 
planted  by  more  modern  machinery,  and  has  been  interest¬ 
ing  only  as  a  priceless  relic. 


ANYBODY  HERE  SEEN  SMITH? 

An  old  lady,  traveling  for  the  first  time  in  a  large  city, 
saw  a  glaring  sign  on  the  front  of  a  high  building  which 
read,  “  The  Smith  Manufacturing  Company.” 

As  she  repeated  it  aloud  slowly  she  remarked  to  her 
nephew:  “  Lawsy  mercy!  Well,  I’ve  hearn  tell  of  Smiths 
all  my  life,  but  I  never  knew  before  where  they  made  ’em.” 
—  Chicago  Daily  News. 
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BY  BERNARD  DANIELS. 


Which  Is  the  Right  Price? 

A  correspondent  asks  the  following  question :  “  In 

making  prices  on  the  output  of  a  printing-plant,  which  is 
right:  To  add  a  fair  profit  to  my  own  costs  as  shown  by 
the  records  of  each  job,  or  to  bill  at  the  estimated  price 
whether  higher  or  lower  than  the  cost  plus  a  profit,  or  to 
figure  all  work  according  to  the  average  market  rate 
(that  is  to  say,  the  board  of  trade  rate  in  this  city, 
where  nearly  every  live  plant  is  in  the  board)  whether 
profitable  to  me  or  not?  ” 

This  is  a  rather  difficult  question  to  answer,  and  we 
doubt  whether  our  reply  will  satisfy  the  inquirer  who 
evidently  inclines  to  the  first  method  because  it  seem¬ 
ingly  gives  him  an  independence.  Before  replying,  we 
wrote  asking  him  one  question,  which  was  as  follows: 
“  Do  you  always,  or  would  you  always  bill  your  goods  at 
cost  plus  a  profit  as  indicated  in  the  first  method  whether 
higher  or  lower  than  the  present  market  rate  and  stick 
to  your  price?”  And  here  is  his  reply:  “Yes,  except 
when  the  price  is  so  much  higher  that  We  could  not  hope 
to  get  it;  then,  of  course,  we  have  to  make  some  allow¬ 
ance,  but  I  never  knowingly  sell  below  cost.” 

This  will  serve  to  introduce  the  fact  that  all  success¬ 
ful  business  has  been  built  up  on  a  system  of  averages 
that  tend  to  create  a  uniformity  of  price  for  a  like  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  of  goods,  and  that  in  businesses  where 
there  are  great  fluctuations  in  price  the  shopper  is  ram¬ 
pant  and  a  considerable  portion  of  business  is  done  with¬ 
out  profit  or  even  at  a  loss,  and  that  the  printing  business 
is  one  of  the  latter  class. 

The  true  basis  of  price  of  any  article  is  the  average 
cost  of  production  of  that  article  in  commercial  quanti¬ 
ties  plus  the  cost  of  selling  and  distributing  the  article 
to  the  consumer,  plus  a  fair  profit  on  the  cost  of  manu¬ 
facture  and  distribution.  This  means  that  careful  records 
of  cost  must  be  kept  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
secure  a  true  average  of  the  cost  of  each  unit  of  opera¬ 
tion  so  that  any  usual  or  unusual  combination  of  units 
can  be  correctly  priced,  and  the  establishment  of  the  real 
value  of  each  of  these.  This  means  that  a  true  average 
of  output  is  also  necessary,  so  that  the  average  output 
at  the  average  costs  may  form  the  average  unit  of  value. 
This  is  the  principle  upon  which  all  correct  price-lists  are 
based,  including  those  of  printers’  boards  of  trade. 

The  man  who  refuses  to  be  governed  by  such  a  true 
unit  of  value  is  the  one  whose  prices  vary  —  now  high 
and  now  low  —  who  loses  money  on  the  job  that  is  rushed 
through  his  plant  in  faster  than  average  time  because  he 
gets  less  than  average  price,  and  who  loses  money  on  the 
job  that  is  delayed  and  takes  so  much  time  that  he  is 
afraid  to  charge  it  all  up,  or  if  he  does  faces  an  irate 
customer  who  demands  and  gets  a  reduction. 

The  question  then  almost  answers  itself  by  showing 
that  the  only  safe  price  is  the  average  market  price 


according  to  the  number  of  units  of  value  entering  into 
the  work,  and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  work  to 
ruin  either  the  man  who  is  too  high  or  the  man  who  is 
too  low,  or  the  man  who  is  both  high  and  low,  for  work 
finds  its  level  with  the  man  giving  the  most  for  the  money 
of  goods  and  service.  The  low  man  will  get  all  the  work 
he  figures  on  for  cheap  buyers,  the  man  of  variations  will 
gradually  fill  up  his  plant  with  that  class  of  work  on 
which  he  is  charging  too  little,  while  the  high  man  will 
retain  that  work  which  carries  with  it  service  and  quality. 

The  occasional  low  price  is  a  snare  and  delusion  of 
mind  and  never  brings  desirable  trade  of  a  continuous 
nature.  All  natural  laws  tend  to  produce  an  average,  and 
the  sooner  our  business  habits  fall  into  the  line  of  aver¬ 
age  the  smaller  our  losses  and  the  greater  our  net  profit. 

Average  price  for  an  average  unit  of  production  at  an 
average  unit  of  cost  —  that  is,  an  average  unit  of  value  — 
is  what  spells  success  to  the  printer. 

Job,  the  Printer. 

This  is  not  the  old  joke  about  still  printing  yet,  but  a 
real  serious  reminiscence  of  a  little  trip  recently  taken  to 
a  neighboring  large  city  where  the  sign  “Job  and 
Commercial  Printer  ”  was  a  frequent  sight  and  where 
there  were  perhaps  three  hundred  printers.  The  business 
which  took  us  there  required  us  to  visit  one  of  the  largest 
plants  —  one  doing  perhaps  $200,000  worth  of  business  — 
and  of  course  we  were  shown  through  the  workrooms, 
which  were  well  arranged,  but  to  our  surprise  we  found 
in  the  composing-room  the  old-fashioned  wooden  stands 
ranged  back  to  back  and  the  compositors  working  too 
close  for  comfort  and  with  frequent  interference  from 
those  needing  cases  which  were  in  the  racks.  In  the 
pressroom  we  found  some  up-to-date  cylinder  presses,  and 
some  modern  job  presses  quietly  running  side  by  side  with 
the  relics  of  days  gone  by  which  made  their  presence  known 
by  the  rattle,  bang  and  grind,  and  so  on  through  the  plant 
—  a  curious  mixture  of  old  and  new. 

The  same  day  we  called  on  the  proprietor  of  a  small 
plant,  who  seemed  to  show  progressiveness  in  his  very 
action,  and  were  shown  through  a  plant  of  about  one- 
eighth  the  value  of  the  larger  one,  and  proudly  told  that 
it  was  turning  out  over  $40,000  per’  year  with  a  net  profit 
of  over  fifteen  per  cent.  It  i's  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  every  piece  of  furniture  in  that  plant  and  every 
machine  was  of  the  latest  pattern  and  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition.  We  made  a  remark  about  the  new  plant  and  sur¬ 
mised  that  the  firm  was  a  comparatively  new  one.  This 
is  the  reply :  “  This  business  is  over  forty  years  old,  and 

I  inherited  it  from  my  father  with  the  worst  lot  of  worn- 
out  junk  you  ever  saw  and  a  number  of  unpaid  accounts. 
The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  put  in  a  cost  system  and  that 
showed  me  that  my  work  was  costing  too  much,  so  I  imme¬ 
diately  began  to  study  and  found  that  the  old  furniture 
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in  the  composing-room  was  costing  at  least  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  wages  spent  there  because  new  stuff  would 
have,  increased  production.  I  renewed  it  and  rearranged 
things  economically  and  this  change  paid  for  itself  in  less 
than  four  years.  I  did  the  same  with  other  departments, 
and  the  strangest  thing  I  found  is  that  from  that  time 
the  business  began  to  grow  and  show  a  profit. 

A  number  of  other  plants  were  visited  and  in  nearly 
all  there  was  a  lot  of  old-fashioned  labor  and  profit¬ 
killing  stuff,  and  on  our  way  home  we  could  not  help  won¬ 
dering  if  that  little  word  “  job  ”  had  anything  to  do  with 
it,  for  the  printers  in  that  place  at  least  were  the  most 
patient  fellows  you  could  imagine,  waiting  until  they 
could  get  enough  profit  out  of  the  old  fixtures  and  ma¬ 
chinery  to  pay  for  the  new;  patiently  waiting  for  the 
impossible  instead  of  making  the  new  pay  for  itself. 

“  There,”  I  hear  some  one  say,  “  I  thought  you  did  not 
believe  in  overequipment?  ”  We  certainly  do  not,  and 
are  not  counseling  it.  What  we  recommend  is  the  repla¬ 
cing  of  the  cumbersome  and  slow  old  equipment  and 
arrangements  with  the  labor-saving  modern  stuff,  and 
just  enough  of  it  to  conduct  your  business  comfortably. 
When  you  have  made  the  change  you  may  not  have  as 
many  stands,  cabinets  and  presses  as  before,  but  your 
capacity  will  be  as  great  and  your  cost  of  production  less, 
and  it  will  require  less  exercise  of  the  patience  of  a  Job 
to  get  out  the  work. 

Yes,  poor  old  Job  is  printing  yet  in  many  places  in  the 
bodies  and  minds  of  those  printers  who  are  patiently  trying 
to  compete  with  modern  methods  by  using  the  facilities 
of  their  grandfathers,  and  you  can  find  them  all  over  the 
country. 

Patience  is  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  a  printer 
with  even  a  modern  plant  needs  exercise  it  upon  occasion, 
but  we  have  little  sympathy  for  the  pi’inter  who  will  not 
learn  that  a  cost  system  will  show  him  not  only  that  he 
is  making  or  losing  money  on  a  particular  job,  but  that 
certain  men  and  .machines  are  unprofitable  —  the  men 
because  of  lack  of  proper  facilities  and  the  machines 
because  they  are  out  of  date  and  take  too  much  of  the 
high-priced  time  of  the  present  operative  to  coax  them  to 
do  their  best. 

Here  also  is  a  pointer  to  our  machinery  and  supply 
salesmen  friends,  who  are  often  accused  of  overequipping 
the  printer  who  falls  for  their  blandishments.  Why  not 
show  the  printer  how  much  more  profitable  to  install  the 
new  machine  and  take  the  old  to  the  junk-heap.  That  kind 
of  salesmanship  would  be  an  education  to  the  “  patient  ” 
printer,  and  in  the  end  a  benefit  to  the  machinery  dealer 
and  manufacturer. 

Printers  are  certainly  as  patient  as  Job  and  do  won¬ 
ders  with  their  antiquated  plants;  but  the  public,  which 
pays,  the  bills,  does  not  appreciate  it  and  is  not  willing  to 
pay  for  it.  The  public  demands  modern  service  at  a  fair 
price,  which  means  that  the  printer  who  is  not  modern 
will  not  make  a  profit. 

Mr.  Job,  printer,  go  through  your  plant  and  see  how 
much  more  you  could  do  with  the  facilities  you  have  if 
they  were  modern  and  how  soon  modern  equipment  would 
pay  for  itself,  and  if  you  are  not  a  fossil  you  will  soon  be 
busy  putting  part  of  those  extra  wages  into  improved 
facilities. 

A  Peculiar  Business. 

“  Printing  is  a  peculiar  business,  and  it  makes  a  big 
difference  how  you  handle  the  customer.  Most  of  them 
need  to  be  handled  with  gloves.”  Such  was  the  remark 
of  a  printer  who  was  recently  trying  to  make  an  excuse 
for  not  affiliating  with  the  organization  of  master  print¬ 


ers  in  his  home  town  and  helping  to  improve  conditions 
and  establish  a  true  market  value  for  his  goods. 

Well,  yes,  printing  is  a  peculiar  business.  It  is  the 
one  business  without  which  all  other  businesses  would  be 
compelled  to  close  up  their  modern  offices  and  go  back  to 
the  dark  ages  of  the  clerk  and  his  pen  and  its  disadvan¬ 
tages.  Again,  it  is  a  peculiar  business  in  that  while  the 
sixth  in  aggregate  value  of  output  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada  it  is  about  ninth  in  results  obtained 
and  twelfth  or  lower  in  profits.  It  is  also  peculiar  in  that 
it  requires  a  much  larger  investment  in  proportion  to  its 
output  than  almost  any  other  manufacturing  business. 
It  is  peculiar  in  another  point  and  that  is  in  the  fact  that 
there  are  more  proprietors  of  printing-offices  who  have 
graduated  from  the  workshop  than  in  any  other  business; 
and  this  may  account  for  the  final  peculiarity  that  the 
prices  for  printing  are  less  stable  and  more  easily  broken 
down  by  an  unscrupulous  or  cunning  buyer  than  those  of 
any  other  business. 

Our  friend  was  also  right  when  he  said,  “  It  makes 
a  big  difference  how  you  handle  the  customers  ” ;  but  he 
failed  to  say  that  printers  generally  do  not  handle  the 
customers;  they  allow  the  customer  to  handle  them. 
Yes,  indeed,  it  makes  a  big  difference  whether  you  say  to 
Mr.  Buyer,  “  This  job  is  worth  $25,  on  the  paper  you  have 
selected,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  accept  your  order  at  that 
price,”  in  a  firm,  confident  tone  as  though  you  believed 
it  yourself  and  meant  him  to  know  it;  or  whether  you 
say,  in  an  apologetic  sort  of  way,  “  You  know  wages  have 
gone  up  since  your  last  order,  and  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
have  to  ask  $25  for  the  work  this  time.” 

And  it  makes  a  big  difference  whether  you  say  to  the 
customer:  “Let  me  quote  on  your  next  order  and  show 
you  how  much  we  can  save  you.”  Or  whether  you  go  to 
him  and  say,  “  Mr.  Buyer,  it  is  about  time  for  you  to 
order  your  catalogue,  and  I  have  a  suggestion  to  offer 
as  to  its  get-up  this  time;  I  am  satisfied  that  I  can  make 
it  bring  more  business  than  before.”  In  the  first  case 
you  are  selling  estimates  for  less  than  cost,  and  in  the 
latter  you  are  selling  service  that  it  is  easy  to  convince  a 
man  will  be  of  value  to  him.  And,  as  he  says,  “  some 
must  be  handled  with  gloves,”  but  not  for  the  reason  he 
implies ;  not  because  you  do  not  want  to  hurt  their  tender 
feelings,  but  for  the  reason  that  you  would  use  the  heav¬ 
iest  and  toughest  gloves  in  reach  when  handling  nettles 
and  thorns  that  you  shall  not  be  hurt.  The  customer  that 
must  be  coddled  and  given  extras  here,  there  and  every¬ 
where  is  never  a  benefit  to  the  house  he  pretends  to  favor 
with  his  patronage,  but  a  real  detriment,  destroying  dis¬ 
cipline,  sapping  profits  and  preventing  efficiency. 

Yes,  printing  is  a  peculiar  business  and  has  some 
peculiar  people  in  it  and  some  peculiar  patrons.  But  how 
long  do  you  suppose  it  would  be  peculiar  if  it  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  men  who  run  other  large  business  interests  — 
so-called  “  big  business?  ”  The  transportation  business 
began  with  the  cart,  advanced  to  the  Conestoga  wagon  an’d 
prairie  schooner,  then  to  the  canalboat;  and  then  came  the 
railroads,  and  weak,  puny  things  they  were  in  those  days, 
a  whole  road  worth  less  than  a  decent-sized  print-shop  of 
to-day.  Then  came  cooperation,  and  transportation  became 
a  science  and  its  promoters  waxed  rich  and  powerful.  The 
prairie  schooner  and  the  little  railroad  have  almost  disap¬ 
peared,  and  so  have  the  hand  press  and  the  hand  cutters  of 
the  pioneer  printer,  but  lacking  the  cooperation  that  built 
the  great  combination  roadways  across  the  continent  and 
made  travel  luxurious,  he  is  still  only  a  printer.  Yes,  it  is 
peculiar! 

The  transportation  cooperation  has  made  the  crafts 
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needed  subservient  to  him.  Steel  trembles  when  the  rail¬ 
road  says  it  will  not  buy,  great  factories  are  ready  to 
quit  when  the  railroad  calls  on  its  branches  to  retrench  in 
equipment. 

But  the  supply  sources  control  the  printer;  he  can 
not  scare  the  paper  trade;  the  machinery  cooperation  is 
not  frightened  when  the  printing  business  gets  one  of  its 
peculiar  dull  seasons,  but  goes  right  on  overequipping 
•  him  and  tieing  him  up  with  overlapping  mortgages,  with 
the  usual  ten  dollars  down  and  ten  per  as  long  as  he 
remains  in  business. 

Is  it  not  time  that  printers  everywhere  cast  off  this 
yoke  of  peculiarity  and  entered  into  real  cooperation  for 


and  is  waiting  for  a  Moses  to  lead  it  out  of  Egypt.  Per¬ 
haps  if  it  had  been  one-half  as  profitable  as  its  many 
devotees  believe,  a  Pierpont  would  have  been  attracted  to 
its  aid  or  a  John  D.  might  have  taken  hold  to  fill  up  his 
leisure.  But  being  peculiar,  it  is  waiting  for  a  peculiar 
leader  to  bring  it  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  value  of 
cooperation  in  some  peculiar  way. 

Yes,  printing  is  peculiar  business  because  printers  are 
peculiar  and  will  always  remain  so  until  they  learn  to  pre¬ 
sent  their  proposition  in  a  clean,  clear-cut,  business-like 
way  and  quit  being  afraid  of  a  shadow.  When  the  printer 
ceases  to  wait  for  the  results  of  an  estimate  and  begins 
to  present  his  proposition  in  such  a  way  that  the  buyer  is 


the  best  interests  of  the  trade  and  kept  it  up  until  the 
printer  was  recognized  as  he  should  be  (the  sixth  in  size 
of  all  business  in  North  America)  and  the  suppliers  of 
material  and  tools  to  him  placed  in  their  proper  places  as 
allies  of  this  great  industry,  proud  of  its  advancement 
and  ready  to  help  it  grow  still  greater?  This  does  not 
mean  conflict  between  the  printer  and  his  allies,  but  just 
a  getting  together  and  showing  to  the  world  how  big  he 
really  is  and  how  necessary  he  is  to  all  human  progress. 

Here  is  a  pointer  to  those  who  are  aiming  to  establish 
one  great  organization  among  printers.  It  must  be  a  busi¬ 
ness  organization;  it  can  not  be  built  upon  mere  senti¬ 
ment;  it  must  be  more  than  a  mutual  admiration  society 
or  political  clique  striving  for  paper  honors;  it  must 
deal  with  real  facts  and  real  values  and  deal  with  them  as 
realities  that  can  not  be  twisted  to  suit  any  one’s 
purposes. 

As  our  friend  says,  “  Printing  is  a  peculiar  business,” 


convinced  that  it  is  service  he  is  selling  and  not  so  much 
paper,  ink  and  labor,  then  will  printing  cease  to  be  a 
peculiar  business  and  the  public  realize  that  it  is  one  of 
the  “  big  businesses  ”  of  the  world  and  soon  to  be  the 
biggest. 

Yes,  it  all  depends  on  how  you  present  the  proposi¬ 
tion,  but  don’t  do  it  with  gloves  on.  Avoid  that  kind  of  a 
buyer  and  he  will  seek  you  and  make  decent  terms. 

The  Rush  Estimate. 

About  every  so  often  the  trade  magazines  contain  arti¬ 
cles  regarding  the  “  rush  job  ”  and  warnings  against 
having  too  many  “  rush  ”  orders  at  one  time,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  of  the  need  of  this  constant  call  in  these  hustling 
times;  but  there  is  another  and  more  fruitful  cause  of 
trouble  in  the  print-shop,  which  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
we  shall  designate  as  “  the  rush  estimate.” 

The  rush  job  may  cost  more,  and  will  surely  upset 
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things  in  the  plant,  but  it  seldom  means  an  absolute  loss, 
while  the  rush  estimate  is  almost  certain  to  contain  some 
glaring  error  that  would  not  have  been  made  if  sufficient 
time  had  been  taken  to  thoroughly  study  the  job  before 
making  the  estimate. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  buyers  of  printing  who 
always  come  in  with  a  rush  as  though  they  only  had  a  few 
moi-e  minutes  to  live,  and  demand  an  estimate  on  the  job 
while  they  wait  and  insist  that  they  must  have  it  and  that 
they  are  going  to  place  the  order  at  once.  By  the  time  the 
estimator  has  wormed  out  of  them  the  data  regarding  the 
job  he  is  as  excited  as  the  customer,  and  not  in  a  fit  condi¬ 
tion  to  make  a  quick  estimate.  It  is  surely  peculiar  that 
these  rush  fellows  are  always  so  secretive  as  to  the  details 
of  their  jobs  and  need  so  much  coaxing  to  tell  somewhere 
near  what  they  want.  It  is  also  notable  that  nearly  all  of 
them  will  tell  you  to  “  sharpen  your  pencil  and  figure  close.” 
Then,  after  many  days,  the  cold  shivers  run  down  the  esti¬ 
mator’s  back  as  he  sees  the  rusher-  approaching  with  the 
copy  in  his  hand  and  asking  “  How  soon  can  I  see  a  proof.” 
Almost  instinctively  he  knows  that  he  must  have  made  an 
error  and  begins  to  wonder  how  he  is  going  to  get  out  of  it. 

If  printers  generally  would  only  stop  and  consider  that 
the  real  occasions  for  a  rush  estimate  are  so  few  and  far 
between  that  he  ought  not  to  hear  of  one  once  in  a  year,  and 
that  taking  into  consideration  the  chances  he  is  running 
they  ought  not  to  be  made  except  for  immediate  acceptance, 
they  would  soon  kill  off  this  trap  of  the  cunning  buyer  to 
catch  some  poor  printer  off  his  guard. 

You  should  make  it  an  absolute  rule  that  all  rush 
estimates  shall  be  made  only  as  an  approximation  to  be 
corrected  after  the  job  is  finished  or  to  be  revised  and  cor¬ 
rected  by  mail,  and  not  to  be  binding  unless  confirmed  by 
the  next  mail.  This  would  prevent  a  buyer  rushing  in  on 
a  printer  and  getting  a  low  price  to  use  as  a  club  on  his 
regular  printer  in  order  to  get  a  reduction.  We  know  of 
several  cases  in  which  a  buyer  went  from  one  printer  to 
another  until  he  got  a  low  price  containing  an  error  such 
as  he  was  looking  for.  In  one  case  at  least  he  graciously 
informed  the  printer  he  had  made  a  mistake  when  he  looked 
over  his  shoulder  and  saw  him  double  up  on  the  stock.  It  is 
not  reported  that  he  said  anything  to  the  “  poor  devil  ” 
who  halved  the  stock  and  got  the  order  because  the  regular 
printer  was  firm  in  his  price. 

The  man  who  can  not  either  place  his  “  rush  ”  order 
without  a  binding  estimate  or  wait  long  enough  for  a  care¬ 
ful  estimate  to  be  made  and  checked  should  be  made  to 
understand  that  he  is  an  unwelcome  visitor,  and  it  will  not 
be  very  long  before  he  will  disappear. 

The  Distribution  of  Expense. 

One  of  the  disputed  points  in  cost-finding,  or,  to  be  more 
exact,  between  the  various  exponents  of  rival  cost-finding 
methods,  is  the  manner  of  distributing  the  expense  items 
occurring  in  the  operation  of  the  business.  They  talk  of 
overhead  load,  and  rational  distribution,  and  natural  laws 
of  distribution,  and  are  all  trying  to  reach  the  goal  of  cor¬ 
rect  cost  each  by  his  own  little  private  road  and  in  his  own 
specially  contrived  vehicle.  Meanwhile,  the  poor  bedeviled 
printer  who  knows  that  he  is  not  making  the  money  he 
should  and  realizes  that  a  correct  cost  system  would  help 
him,  is  really  afraid  to  install  one  because  of  the  claims  of 
the  other  fellows  who  have  systems. 

For  the  benefit  of  these  hesitating  fellow  sufferers  we 
are  going  to  designate  a  method  of  procedure  that  will  help 
them  to  start  right. 

The  basis  of  every  cost  system  is  the  inventory  at  one 
end  of  the  line  and  the  time-ticket  at  the  other,  and  on 


their  way  to  the  meeting-place  in  the  9  H  report  they 
gather  up  a  long  retinue  of  other  expense-makers;  for 
after  all  your  cost  system  can  only  be  a  record  of  your 
items  of  expense.  Some  are  fixed  expenses  —  that  is,  non¬ 
variant  from  month  to  month  or  which  may  be  taken  as 
annual  —  and  some  are  variant  and  change  from  day  to 
day  according  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  business  being- 
done;  but  they  are  all  expenses  pure  and  simple,  and  by 
keeping  this  in  mind  you  can  easily  find  the  place  where 
each  charge  is  to  be  made. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  the  fixed  expenses  governed 
by  the  investment,  inventory  and  location.  Of  these  we 
find  that  — 

Location  or  placing  of  the  plant  controls  the  rent,  light 
and  heating  expenses,  and  its  division  to  the  different 
departments  or  groups  or  even  individual  machines. 

Inventory  and  investment  control  the  interest,  insur¬ 
ance  and  depreciation  chargeable  to  each  division,  whether 
of  one  machine  or  a  department. 

Investment  controls  the  interest  chargeable  on  floating 
capital  in  the  shape  of  outstanding  accounts  payable. 

These  are  all  fixed  charges  or  expenses  and  remain 
practically  the  same  from  term  to  term  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  business  done  or  the  percentage  of  idle  time. 

The  second  class  of  expenses  are  those  that  vary  with 
the  amount  of  business  transacted,  and  are  governed  by 
the  two  large  classifications  of  labor  and  expense,  and 
the  material  brought.  Labor  covers  every  item  paid  out 
for  compensation  of  any  workman  of  any  kind,  whether  in 
the  office,  the  pressroom  or  any  other  department,  and 
the  place  where  it  is  used  or  the  department  receiving  the 
goods,  as  it  were,  is  the  one  to  carry  the  charge.  Expense 
is  every  amount  spent  for  anything  in  the  plant  outside  of 
the  items  included  in  the  above  classes  except  that  spent 
for  material  to  be  manufactured,  and  that  is  treated  sepa¬ 
rately. 

Material  is  everything  bought  in  a  raw  state  to  be  trans¬ 
formed  by  the  factory  into  some  other  shape  for  sale,  even 
though  the  transformation  be  only  in  size  by  cutting  and 
packing. 

Under  these  classifications  can  be  distributed  any  and 
all  expenses  that  arise  in  the  conduct  of  a  printing-plant 
and  the  ultimate  division  can  be  as  fine  or  as  coarse  as  is 
needed  or  desired  by  the  plant-owner. 

If  this  division  is  carried  out  logically  by  using  a  blank 
similar  to  the  9  H  of  the  Standard  Cost-finding  System,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  great  bugbear  of  the  distribution  of 
the  overhead  load  will  solve  itself  because  there  will  be 
practically  nothing  to  distribute,  because  each  item  of 
expense  as  incurred  is  split  up  to  the  department  benefited 
by  that  expense,  or  to  the  departments  in  proportion  to 
their  benefit. 

After  we  have  decided  upon  the  division  of  our  depart¬ 
ments  we  have  decided  the  whole  thing;  but  it  must  be 
understood  that  every  machine  and  every  operative  must 
be  divided  to  some  department,  and  the  fellow  who  works 
in  two  departments  must  have  his  expense  so  divided. 

Here  you  will  ask,  “  How  about  the  office  and  sales 
department?  ”  In  reply  we  say  that  if  you  have  salesmen 
you  must  have  a  sales  department  and  charge  it  with  their 
wages  and  expenses  and  any  other  expense  necessary  to 
make  a  sale  —  such  as  blind  dummies  that  do  not  bring 
orders.  As  to  the  office :  that  is  a  necessary  overhead,  and 
will  be  the  only  overhead  in  a  well-managed  cost  system. 

For  instance,  advertising  with  its  printing,  postage, 
addressing,  etc.,  is  an  item  of  sales  expense.  Bookkeeping, 
costkeeping,  other  necessary  record-keeping  and  collect¬ 
ing,  etc.,  are  legitimate  office  expenses.  Superintendence, 
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whether  by  the  proprietor  or  by  a  “  hired  man,”  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  office  and  must  therefore  be  divided 
among  the  departments,  not  according-  to  the  amount  of 
output,  but  according  to  the  amount  of  superintendence 
required,  and  is  a  fixed  expense  in  the  labor  item  of  each 
department  just  as  is  the  expense  of  the  foreman  in  the 
department. 

Now  according  to  this  arrangement  the  only  overhead 
you  would  have  would  be  the  actual  office  expense  and  the 
shipping  department  expense  for  handling,  which  it  would 
be  inconvenient  to  divide  to  the  work  departments  direct. 

Ho\y  about  that  selling  expense?  ”  Why,  charge  it 
right  where  it  belongs  —  to  the  sales.  Can’t  be  done?  Oh, 
yes,  it  can !  Because  when  you  see  what  it  amounts  to  you 
will  cut  it  down  so  low  that  it  will  be  legitimate,  which  it 
is  not  now  in  most  cases.  If  every  printer  kept  the  exact 
cost  of  his  sales,  not  only  in  bulk  but  also  by  salesmen  indi¬ 
vidually,  and  charged  to  each  job  they  landed  the  right 
proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  the  salesmen  landing  it, 
there  would  be  fewer  order-takers  and  more  salesmen  in 
the  printing  business. 

If  you  are  running  a  cost-finding  system  in  your  plant 
look  over  the  data  and  see  why  you  have  such  an  overhead 
load  to  divide,  and  look  at  the  item  “Miscellaneous  Expense” 
and  ask  yourself  why  it  is  lumped  instead  of  being  divided 
to  the  departments  benefited  as  direct  expense.  Then  sepa¬ 
rate  your  selling  expense  and  see  how  little  is  left  for  over¬ 
head. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  printers  are  blinding  themselves 
by  using  lazy  methods  of  bookkeeping,  and  allowing  certain 
expenses  to  be  aggregated  under  some  misleading  title  like 
Miscellaneous  General  Expense. 

Cutting  Out  Distribution. 

From  way  back  when  we  were  a  cub,  in  the  days  when 
everything  was  hand-set  and  type  cost  anywhere  from  45 
to  60  cents  a  pound,  distribution  has  been  the  bane  of  the 
printer’s  existence,  and  so  disliked  was  it  in  our  cub  days 
that  a  considerable  part  of  our  spending  money  was  made 
by  doing  “  dis.”  for  lazy  comps,  who  would  rather  pay  than 
“  throw  in.” 

It  has  been  recognized  that  this  necessary  return  of 
material  consumed  fully  a  fourth  of  the  time  of  the  com¬ 
positor,  and  even  in  well-equipped  jobbing  plants  it  is 
admitted  to  account  for  at  least  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
time  paid  for  when  all  handwork  is  the  rule. 

With  the  advent  of  the  typesetting  machine  the  great 
attempt  was  to  practically  cut  out  the  cost  of  distribution 
as  exemplified  in  the  Thorne  machine,  now  remodeled  as 
the  Simplex.  Then  when  the  linotype  came  along  it  was 
hailed  as  the  great  liberator,  because  no  large  fonts  of  type 
were  needed  with  the  accompanying  curse  of  distribution. 
Again,  when  the  various  job-type  casting  machines  and  the 
monotype  were  perfected  we  were  regaled  with  fairy  tales 
of  the  abolition  of  distribution.  And  yet  the  typefounder 
still  flourishes  and  the  boys  still  get  the  morning  or  evening 
hour  of  hated  “  dis.” 

Why  has  not  the  liberation  come?  Have  you  ever  tried 
to  study  it  out?  Just  think  over  the  problem  a  little. 
Granting  the  statements  of  the  various  manufacturers  to 
be  correct  as  to  the  cost  of  making  and  setting  type  by 
machinery  and  casting  sorts  for  handwork  and  realizing 
that  a  saving  of  at  least  fifteen  per  cent  could  be  made  if 
there  were  no  distribution,  why  do  we  still  do  it? 

It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that  the  cost  of  recast¬ 
ing  the  sorts  where  the  metal  is  used  over  and  over  again 
is  less  than  the  cost  of  distributing  the  type  into  case,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  advantage  that  accrues  from  keeping 


standing  regular  jobs  that  are  frequently  reprinted,  in 
which  case  the  saving  would  be  still  greater. 

We  have  made  careful  inquiry  of  the  owners  of  several 
plants  using  typecasters  and  find  that  they  do  not  feel  able 
to  cut  loose  from  the  typefounder  with  his  changing  fash¬ 
ions,  which  he  is  very  careful  to  disseminate  (distribute  to 
create  distribution)  broadcast  among  the  users  of  print¬ 
ing,  thus  creating  a  demand  for  the  new  faces.  Some  have 
said  that  their  records  show  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to 
dump  every  job  than  to  distribute  it,  when  all  of  their  own 
make  of  type,  but  that  they  can  not  yet  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  regarding  foundry  type  which  costs  twice  to 
three  times  as  much  per  pound. 

So  the  whole  proposition  resolves  itself  into  that  one 
most  powerful  word,  the  joy  and  terror  of  the  female  por¬ 
tion  of  humanity,  “  fashion,”  and  again  the  printer  must 
pay  the  bill  for  mere  style. 

But  this  is  too  serious  a  problem  to  dismiss  with  levity. 
It  is  one  of  the  points  where  the  big  plant  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  differentiate  itself  from  the  crowd  of  little  fel¬ 
lows  and  by  a  real  saving  increase  its  profits  when  it  can 
not  increase  its  prices.  Perhaps  some  one  will,  some  day, 
decide  that  he  needs  two  kinds  of  composing-rooms  and 
establish  one  where  general  work  will  be  done  on  the 
“  no  dis.”  plan  and  let  the  fashion-work  only  go  to  the  old- 
style  room,  and  then,  perhaps,  also,  he  will  realize  the  real 
cost  and  charge  for  style. 

Here  is  a  real  live  pointer  for  the  man  with  the  type¬ 
setting  machine  and  sorts  caster.  Who  will  be  the  first  to 
work  it  out  in  practice? 


Up  in  the  Air. 

Photograph  by  F.  M.  Kofron. 


Some  men  give  up  their  designs  when  they  have  almost 
reached  the  goal;  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  obtain  a 
victory  by  exerting,  at  the  last  moment,  more  vigorous 
efforts  than  before. —  Polybius. 
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In  this  series  of  articles  the  problems  of  job  composition  will  be  discussed,  and  illustrated  with  numerous  examples.  These  discussions  and  examples 
will  be  specialized  and  treated  as  exhaustively  as  possible,  the  examples  being  criticized  on  fundamental  principles  — the  basis  of  all  art  expression. 
By  this  method  the  printer  will  develop  his  taste  and  skill,  not  on  mere  dogmatic  assertion,  but  on  recognized  and  clearly  defined  laws. 


Too  many  of  us  are  apt  to  forget  that  from  the 

course,  no  laws  or  rules  of  good  composition  which 

standpoint  of  design,  as  well  as  that  of  legibility,  the 

may  not  at  times  be  violated  with  good  results,  still 

type  arrangements  which  show  all  of  the  various  lines 

as  a  general  proposition  the  violation  of  this  princi¬ 

and  groups  of  lines  centered  in  the  measure  are  the 

ple  of  symmetry  is  usually  attended  by  effects  that 

most  satisfactory.  The  word  “  symmetrical,”  as 

are  not  pleasing. 

Cumberland 

CUMBERLAND  OPERA  HOUSE 

Opera  House 

THURSDAY  EVENING  MAY  21,  ’08 

Thursday  Evening, 

8,00  O'CLOCK 

^  May  21,  ’ 08 

A 

8:00  O’CLOCK 

PROGRAM 

PROGRAM 

+ 

i  i  c  i  (  (a)  Forgiven . Rickard  Ferber 

,  ,  .  _  .  (  (a)  Forgiven . (Rickard  Ferber 

Instrumental  Solo-  j  ^  G|tfna  Qp .  1 56 . Carl  Heins 

Instrumental  Solo-  j  ^  Gl(fna  Gp  |56  . CaH  Hems 

Margaret  Mae  Thompson 

Margaret  Mae  Thompson 

School  Chorus— The  Farmer’s  Song . .  Towner 

School  Chorus— The  Farmer's  Song .  .  Townet 

Instrumental  Solo — Pixies  Good  Night  Song . (Brown 

Instrumental  Solo— Pixies  Good  Night  Song . .  (Brown 

Ernest  Jones 

Ernest  Jones 

Japanese  Fan  Drill 

Japanese  Fan  Drill 

Instrumental  Solo— Sparkling  Sunlight . Lighthill 

Instrumental  Solo-Sparkling  Sunlight . Lighthill 

Clyde  Joness 

Clyde  Joness 

Play— "THE  WRONG  BOX" 

Play— "THE  WRONG  BOX" 

ACT  I 

ACT  I 

Insirom^nia!  DuAt _ Autumn  l  **aYes  TAndsay 

Instrumental  Duet— Autumn  Leaves . Lindsay 

Josephine  Rose  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Baird 

Josephine  Rose  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Baird 

ACT  II 

ACT  II 

Vocal  Solo— Beneath  the  Summer  Skies . Adam  Geibel 

Vocal  Solo — Beneath  the  Summer  Skies . Adam  Geibel 

Mrs.  J.  Ancil  Smith 

Mrs.  J.  Ancil  Smith 

Debate — Question:— . 

Resolved  that  environment  has  a  more  potent  influence  in 

Resolved  that  environment  has  a  more  potent  influence  in 

the  formation  of  character  than  heredity 

AFFIRMATIVE  NEGATIVE 

the  formation  of  character  than  heredity 

AFFIRMATIVE  NEGATIVE 

Leila  T.  Farris  Lillian  E.  Carriger 

Leila  T.  Farris  Lillian  E.  Carriger 

Fred  A.  Smith  Earle  D.  Scott 

Fred  A.  Smith  Earle  D.  Scott 

Instrumental  Solo — Salut  a  Pesth  . Kowalski 

Alma  Newman 

Instrumental  Solo— Salut  a  Pesth . Kowalski 

Alma  Newman 

Fig.  1. —  The  heading  would  have  been  more  pleasing  if  the 

Fig.  2. — A  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  heading  —  an 

groups  or  lines  had  been  centered  instead  of  thrown  to  either 

arrangement  in  which  all  of  the  lines  are  centered  —  is  more 

side. 

pleasing  than  the  irregular  form  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

ordinarily  applied  to  the  printed  page,  means  the 

Take  Fig.  1  as  an  example.  A  desire  for  some¬ 

having  of  both  sides  of  the  design  equal,  and  when 

thing  out  of  the  ordinary  undoubtedly  prompted  the 

we  speak  of  a  page  being  symmetrical  in  design  we 

compositor  in  the  arranging  of  the  heading  in  the 

usually  mean  that  it  is  balanced  on  a  central  axis  ■ — 

manner  shown  in  this  piece  of  work.  Perhaps  tired 

that  all  lines  are  centered.  While  there  are,  of 

of  what  he  considered  the  same  old  style  of  centering 

2-6 
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his  headings,  he  sought  changes  in  the  general  effect 
by  placing  some  of  the  lines  at  one  side  of  the  meas¬ 
ure  and  some  at  the  other.  The  change  was  secured, 
but  it  was  then  found  necessary,  in  order  to  “  fill  up 
the  holes,”  to  use  a  couple  of  large  decorative  spots, 
thus  drawing  attention  away  from  the  text. 

In  contrast  to  this  arrangement  consider  Fig.  2. 
Here  we  have  all  of  the  lines  in  the  heading  centered 
in  the  measure,  giving  a  symmetrical  arrangement. 
As  a  design  the  heading  is  more  pleasing  and  in  point 
of  legibility  it  is  much  better  than  the  original. 


Fig.  3. — An  example  of  a  lack  of  variety  in  a  design.  The 
type-faces  are  too  nearly  of  the  same  size  and  the  spaces  between 
groups  are  too  equal.  ' 

The  value  of  having  a  good  strong  display  in  the 
upper  portion  of  our  type-designs  is  readily  apparent 
in  a  comparison  of  these  two  examples.  In  the  reset¬ 
ting  is  found  a  dignity  and  strength  of  design  not 
possessed  by  the  original.  In  all  type  arrangements, 
whether  jobwork  or  advertisements,  the  value  of  a 
good  strong  display  at  the  top  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 


Variety,  both  in  the  sizes  of  type  used  and  in  the 
different  space  dimensions  found  in  a  design,  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  display  printing.  Uniformity  of  spacing 
between  lines  and  one  size  of  type  are  satisfactory 
on  text  pages,  but  on  the  display  pages  we  must  have 
the  interest  which  is  gained  by  variety.  Regarding 


the  question  of  variety  as  applied  to  design,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Batchelder,  in  “  The  Principles  of  Design,”  says : 

“Variety,  then,  becomes  an  important  factor  in 
the  discussion  of  design.  Variety  is  often  cited  as  a 
principle  of  design.  It  can  not  be  properly  classed  as 
a  principle;  rather  it  should  be  termed  a  law,  for, 
like  gravitation,  variety  is  inevitable.” 

An  example  of  the  lack  of  variety  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  3.  Here  we  have  a  title-page  which  shows  no 
variety  whatever  in  the  space  division  and  but  little 
variety  in  the  sizes  of  type  used.  Placing  the  groups 


Fig.  4. — -  Here  is  shown  variety,  both  in  type-sizes  and  in  the 
amounts  of  the  spaces  between  lines  and  groups. 

of  type  and  the  dashes  between  them  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  down  the  page  has  resulted  in  a  monotonous 
appearance  which  is  not  pleasing,  and  setting  the 
lines  in  type  of  practically  the  same  size  has  not  given 
the  display  which  a  page  of  this  character  calls  for. 

In  the  resetting,  shown  in  Fig.  4,  these  questions 
of  variety  have  been  considered.  By  bringing  out 
some  lines  more  strongly,  and  subordinating  others, 
a  variety  in  the  text  has  been  secured  and  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  display  printing  the  page  is  more  effective. 
By  gathering  the  type-matter  into  a  small  number  of 
groups,  placed  in  such  position  that  the  areas  of 
white  space  which  separate  them  are  of  different  sizes 
instead  of  being  equal,  a  variety  in  the  spacing  of  the 
page  has  been  secured. 
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ces,  and  the 
i>rk  will  be  criticized  by  p 
:al  Club,  624-632  Shermai 


LETTER-HEADS. 

To  the  average  apprentice  the  composition  of  a 
letter-head  opens  up  opportunities  for  the  display  of 
originality  and  ability  not  found  in  the  ordinary 
work  which  falls  to  his  lot.  It  offers  him  a  chance 


and  color-schemes  he  is  frequently  prone  to  forget 
the  utility  features  of  commercial  stationery. 

The  ordinary  letter-head  is  8%  inches  wide  and 
11  inches  long,  and  is  cut  from  stock  17  by  22  inches 
in  size,  giving  four  letter-heads  to  each  sheet  of  stock. 


Fig.  1. —  On  what  a 


;  termed  “  profesi 


a  small  group  in  the  center  o 


to  “  spread  himself,”  sometimes  even  to  the  extent  of  Of  late,  however,  there  is  noticeable  increase  in  the 
using  two  or  three  colors.  With  this  opportunity  use  of  what  is  termed  twofold  stationery- — -letter- 
often  comes  an  inclination  to  overdo  his  design,  heads  714  by  10%  inches  in  size,  which  are  folded 


THE  BUTLER  MERCANTILE  AGENCY 


SHREVEPORT,  L, 


either  in  the  matter  of  arrangement  or  the  selection 
of  colors,  and  this  tendency  must  be  carefully  guarded 
against.  In  his  enthusiasm  over  panel  arrangements 


ially  desirable  for  headings 

twice  to  fit  into  an  envelope  approximately  4  by  7% 
inches.  The  advantage  of  this  size  of  stationery  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  fold  the  sheet 
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acro’ss  the  printed  heading,  and  when  the  letter  is 
taken  from  the  envelope  the  appearance  of  the  head¬ 
ing  is  much  more  pleasing  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  printed  portion  is  not  creased  by  the  fold. 

The  standard  letter-head  is  usually  set  in  a  45- 


of  a  modest  treatment  because  of  the  small  sizes  in 
which  they  are  made.  A  heading  set  in  type  of  this 
character  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

Where  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  copy  to 
be  placed  on  a  heading  the  compositor  sometimes  has 


OLYMPIA  WATER  COMPANY 

Olympic  Wells  Water  for  Rheumatism  •  Kidney  ■  Bladder  •  Stomach 
Malaria  &  Debility  Troubles. 

1623  Texas  Avenue 

Shreveport,  La _ 191 


Fig.  3. — Where  there  is  a  large  amount  of  matter  on  a  heading,  gathering  a  large  portion  of  it  into  a  panel  aids 
in  effecting  a  pleasing  design. 


pica  measure.  As  the  stock  is  8%  inches  wide,  or  51 
picas  —  there  being  approximately  six  picas  to  the 
inch  —  this  allows  a  margin  of  three  picas  at  each 
side,  and  the  same  margin  should  be  allowed  at  the 
top.  There  is  no  standard  as  to  depth,  unless  the 
paper  is  ruled,  in  which  case  the  top  line  of  the  ruling 
is  generally  2%  inches,  or  16%  picas,  from  the  top  of 
the  paper. 

As  regards  the  style  or  manner  in  which  letter¬ 
heads  are  to  be  set,  there  are  no  definite  and  fixed 
rules.  True,  we  ordinarily  make  a  distinction  between 
what  is  termed  professional  stationery,  and  stationery 
for  ordinary  business  purposes.  The  former  consists 
of  headings  for  lawyers,  doctors,  etc.,  and  are  usually 
set  in  smaller  type  than  that  used  for  the  general  run 


difficulty  in  arranging  it  in  a  pleasing  manner.  If, 
however,  it  is  of  such  nature  that  it  can  be  gathered 
into  a  panel  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  an  attractive  arrange¬ 
ment  may  be  easily  secured.  Fig.  4  also  shows  a 
heading  which  contains  an  especially  large  amount  of 
text  matter.  It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  the  com¬ 
positor  has  successfully  brought  out  the  important 
features  in  contrast  to  the  bulk  of  text  matter,  and  in 
addition  to  this  has  found  it  possible  to  introduce  an 
appropriate  decorative  spot. 

When,  however,  there  is  but  a  small  amount  of 
text  matter,  a  more  simple  design,  without  panels  of 
any  kind,  is  preferable.  A  rule-design,  the  various 
panels  of  which  the  compositor  has  obviously  had 
difficulty  in  filling,  is  to  be  avoided.  Such  a  design  is 


Fig.  4. —  Here  the  compositor  has  taken  care  of  a  large  amount  of  text  matter  and  in  addition  has  managed  to 
find  room  for  an  appropriate  decoration. 


of  letter-heads.  On  these  professional  headings  the 
type  is  placed  in  a  small  group  in  the  center  of  the 
heading  or  in  the  left-hand  corner.  In  Fig.  1  is  shown 
a  heading  of  this  character,  with  the  group  of  type 
placed  in  the  center. 

For  headings  which  contain  a  considerable  amount 
of  reading-matter,  the  plain  block  letters  —  lining- 
gothics,  etc. —  are  especially  desirable,  as  they  allow 


shown  in  Fig.  5.  In  this  case  the  compositor  appar¬ 
ently  had  uppermost  in  his  mind  the  using  of  this 
particular  panel  arrangement  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  it  was  suited  to  the  particular  copy  in  hand. 
A  more  simple  arrangement,  such  as  that  shown  in 
Fig.  6,  would  have  been  much  more  in  keeping  with 
the  amount  of  copy  furnished,  and  would  have  been 
gotten  together  more  easily  than  the  panel  design. 
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In  contrast  with  the  simplicity  of  the  heading 
shown  in  Fig.  6  is  the  one  reproduced  in  Fig.  7. 
Here  we  have  a  wealth  of  panels,  decoration,  etc.,  all 
of  which  tends  to  the  making  of  a  complicated  con¬ 
fusing  design. 


which  contribute  to  the  production  of  a  good  letter¬ 
head.  An  extremely  plain  type-design  supported  by 
good  presswork,  good  stock  and  good  ink  will  give  a 
far  better  appearance  than  an  ornate  arrangement 
of  type  accompanied  by  poor  presswork  and  a  poor 


- XTbe - 

STRATFORD  BOARD  OF  TRADE 


President— J.  H.  GORDON  Secretary- FRANK  A.  COPUS,  Box  353 


Stratford,  Ont., 


Fig.  5. —  Panel  designs  should  be  avoided  unless  there  is  sufficient  text  matter  to  properly  fill  them.  Where  the 
amount  of  matter  is  small,  a  more  simple  arrangement,  such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  6,  is  preferable. 


A  Few  Suggestions. 

Panel  designs  should  not  be  used  on  letter-heads 
unless  there  is  sufficient  matter  to  properly  fill  the 
various  panels.  Dividing  a  job  into  panels  and  then 
having  obvious  difficulty  in  finding  sufficient  text  to 
fill  them  all  should  be  guarded  against. 

Avoid  having  too  many  type-faces  in  the  same 
design.  As  a  usual  thing,  one  series  of  type  is  suffi¬ 
cient. 

When  using  rules,  either  for  panels,  divisions,  or 
underscoring,  care  should  be  taken  that  they  har¬ 
monize  in  tone  with  the  type. 

Far  better  the  white  space  than  decorative  effects 
which  do  not  harmonize  with  the  type-face  and  the 


selection  of  stock  and  ink.  Poor  presswork  is  not  so 
noticeable  on  a  plain  job  as  it  is  on  an  elaborately 
paneled  one. 

Consider  whether  or  not  the  series  selected  for  a 
job  is  appropriate.  Don’t  set  a  letter-head  for  an 
iron  foundry  in  a  series  of  text  type. 

Some  letter-heads  show  the  date-line  set  in  type 
of  a  size  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  remainder  of  the 
job.  Ten-point  capitals  or  twelve-point  lower-case  of 
the  series  of  type  used  will  give  a  line  that  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  large. 

Specimens. 

Hyman  B.  Rubin,  Troy,  New  York. —  Your  specimens  are 
quite  satisfactory,  although  on  the  large  automobile  card  we  note 


Agitation  •  Education  •  Legislation  &  Law  Enforcement 

Louisiana  Anti-Saloon  League 

REV.  E.  O.  WARE,  President 

REV.  CLAUDE  L.  JONES,  Chairman  Headquarters  Committee 
DR.  C.  P.  MUNDAY,  Secretary-Treasurer 


Fig.  6. — A  simple  design,  well  i 

subject.  Delicate  hair-line  ornaments  are  out  of  place 
on  a  heading  for  a  blacksmith,  as  are  also  the  crude 
chap-book  ornaments  on  a  letter-head  for  a  profes¬ 
sional  man. 

The  simplest  things  are  the  best  —  and,  for  most 
of  us,  the  hardest  to  do. 

We  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  there  are 
other  things  besides  the  arrangement  of  the  type 


Shreveport ,  La.  1913 


idapted  to  a  small  amount  of  copy. 

a  crowded  appearance  due  to  the  fact  that  you  have  used  large 
type  for  nearly  every  line.  A  little  more  variation  in  the  type- 
sizes  would  have  been  desirable.  There  is  too  much  space  be¬ 
tween  words  in  the  top  line,  especially  in  consideration  of  the 
small  amount  of  space  between  the  ends  of  the  line  and  the 

Alfred  G.  Fischer,  Baltimore,  Maryland. —  The  cover-page 
of  the  Park  Commission  report  is  an  interesting  design,  and  we 
show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  it.  If  the  text  matter  in  the 
upper  panel  had  been  a  trifle  stronger  the  whole  effect  would 
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have  been  much  better.  The  arrangement  of  the  border  and  cut 
is  very  satisfactory.  The  other  specimens  are  well  handled,  and 
we  are  pleased  to  award  you  a  “  Certificate  of  Excellence.” 

Jason  R.  Higginbotham,  Miami,  Oklahoma. —  We  would  sug- 


J.  H.  Bone,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. —  The  ticket  is  good  in 
design,  although  there  are  a  few  points  to  which  we  would  call 
your  attention.  A  little  less  space  between  words  in  the  upper 
line  would  improve  the  appearance,  and  a  slightly  heavier  rule 


d>ranit?  (Emttpang 

Scotch,  Swede,  American  and  Canadian 
Granite  and  Marble  Monuments 


OFFICE  AND  WORKS-CORNER  WELLINGTON  AND  SAINT  PATRICK  STREETS,  SOUTH  OF  THE  MARKET  SQUARE 


Stratford,  Ont.,  ,  igi 


Fig.  7. — A  wealth  of  panels  and  decoration  tends  to  the  making  of  a  complicated,  confusing  design. 


§>iratforfi 

fUnmunrnt 

Harks 


gest  that  you  confine  each  piece  of  work  to  one  series  of  type  if 
possible,  as  in  this  way  you  will  get  a  harmony  throughout  each 
job,  which  is  not  found  where  you  use  several  faces  of  varying 
shapes  and  tones.  The  envelope  for  the  jewelry  house  is  an 
illustration  of  the  lack  of  shape  harmony  which  is  found  where 
extended  and  condensed  letters  are  used  together.  We  would 
also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  heavy  type-faces  do  not 
lend  themselves  as  readily  to  letter-spacing  as  do  the  lighter  letter 
forms. 

J.  J.  Marx,  Springfield,  Illinois. — Where  you  use  a  border  con¬ 
sisting  of  several  rules,  as  in  the  millinery  advertisement,  con¬ 
siderable  margin  should  be  allowed  between  border  and  text.  We 
would  also  suggest  that  where  rules  are  used  for  underscoring, 
care  be  taken  that  they  are  of  approximately  the  same  tone,  or 
strength  of  color  as  is  the  type  beneath  which  they  are  placed. 
Both  of  the  advertisements  are  good  in  their  general  arrange- 


Ladd  Athletic  Club-— 

- Will  Hold  a - 

DANCE  at  HIGKS  PARK 

Saturday  Evening,  September  6th. 

Special  Car  Service  Tickets  so  cents 


LADD  ATHLETIC  CLUB 

DANCE  at  HICKS  PARK 

SATURDAY  EVE.,  SEPTEMBER  SIXTH 
special  CAR  service  TICKETS  50  CENTS 


The  upper  card,  by  reason  of  the  various  type-faces  used,  is 
inharmonious  and  not  pleasing.  Using  but  one  series,  as  shown 
i-T  the  resetting,  gives  harmony  of  shape  and  tone. 


underneath  this  line  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  type  as 
regards  tone  or  strength  of  color.  We  would  suggest  that  you 
keep  the  words  “  Tickets  25  cents  ”  together,  instead  of  placing 
“  Tickets  ”  at  one  end  of  the  line  and  “  25  cents  ”  at  the  other 
end.  A  size  smaller  type  for  the  line  containing  the  date  would 
conflict  less  with  the  main  display  line. 


An  interesting  cover-design  by  Alfred  G.  Fischer,  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  The  text  matter  in  the  upper  panel  should,  have  been 
a  trifle  stronger. 

Walter  Wallick,  Cerro  Gordo,  Illinois. —  On  one  or  two  of 
your  letter-heads  the  type  matter  has  been  placed  rather  close  to 
the  top  of  the  paper.  On  the  heading  for  C.  E.  Moore,  a  smaller 
decorative  spot,  more  simple  in  design,  would  have  been  prefer¬ 
able. 

James  B.  Osborne,  Bethel,  Connecticut.— Where  red  and  black 
are  used  as  a  color  combination  care  should  be  taken  that  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  design  is  printed  in  red.  The  warm  colors 
—  red,  orange  and  yellow  —  should  be  used  in  small  quantities  — 
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just  enough  to  brighten  up  the  page  —  with  the  bulk  of  the 
design  in  the  cold  color.  Although  no  definite  rules  can  be  given 
as  to  the  proportions  to  be  used,  we  find  that  in  combinations  of 
red  and  black  from  five  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the  design  is  all 
that  can  be  pleasingly  printed  in  the  red.  The  card  is  very 


FURNITURE 
Carpets  All  Household 

Rugs  Necessities 

E.  M.  WHEELER  FURNITURE  CO. 

SOMERSET 

KENTUCKY 

F.  G.  CARSON 

Salesman  Phone  187 

S  T  O _ V _ E _ S 


A  business  card  on  which  the  excessive  letter-spacing  detracts 
from  the  legibility. 

satisfactory.  On  the  menu  there  is  not  enough  space  between 
the  upper  line  and  the  border  at  the  top. 

Carl  E.  Gruber,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio.- — Your  specimens  are 
all  handled  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  and  call  for  no  criti¬ 
cism  whatever.  The  cover  for  the  “  Proceedings  ”  booklet  is 
nicely  arranged  and  we  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  it.  If 
there  had  been  a  little  more  variation  in  the  length  of  the  two 
lines  following  the  decorative  spot  the  effect  would  have  been  still 
more  satisfactory.  We  are  pleased  to  award  you  a  “  Certificate 
of  Excellence.” 


David  Steuerman,  Brooklyn,  New  York. —  Both  the  letter¬ 
head  and  envelope  corner-card  are  pleasing  in  design.  Per¬ 
sonally,  however,  we  think  that  the  color  distribution  on  the 
letter-head  could  well  be  reversed,  as  the  text-matter  is  a  trifle 
weak  as  now  arranged,  while  the  decorative  spot  is  much  the 
stronger.  We  would  also  suggest  that  the  heading  be  lowered 
a  trifle. 


W.  L.  Brewer,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. —  The  card  is  nicely 
arranged  and  offers  no  opportunity  for  criticism.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  criticize  any  specimens  which  you  may  send  in,  either 

William  F.  Harvey,  Waterbury,  Connecticut. —  The  ovolo  bor¬ 
der  which  you  have  used  on  the  card  suggests  in  its  design  the 
Roman  architecture  and  for  this  reason  is  at  its  best  when  used 
in  connection  with  the  roman  type-faces.  The  fact  that  it  is 
light  in  tone  or  strength  of  color  makes  it  desirable,  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  tone  harmony,  that  it  be  used  in  connection  with  com¬ 
paratively  light  type.  The  card  is  very  satisfactory  but  would 
have  been  still  more  pleasing  if  kept  all  in  one  series  of  type. 

Leo  F.  Koch,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. —  While  the  pages  of  the 
menu  are  very  interesting  in  their  arrangements,  both  of  them 
show  too  much  regard  for  the  panel  work  and  not  enough  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  text  matter.  If  they  were  to  be  printed  in 
colors  this  would  not  be  so  noticeable,  as  the  decoration  could 
be  reduced  in  strength  by  the  use  of  a  tint,  but  as  one-color 
designs  they  are  not  entirely  satisfactory,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
reading  matter  is  not  given  sufficient  prominence. 

William  Hansford,  Jr.,  Somerset,  Kentucky. —  Some  of  your 
specimens  show  a  tendency  to  letter-space  too  freely  in  an 
endeavor  to  square  up  lines  and  groups.  While  a  certain  amount 
of  letter-spacing  is  desirable,  we  should  avoid  making  it  too 
obvious.  We  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  the  card  for  the 
E.  M.  Wheeler  Furniture  Company,  on  which  this  letter-spacing 
has  been  overdone.  A  more  conventional  arrangement  of  the 
card  would  have  been  preferable. 

Gerald  Sweeney,  Spring  Valley,  Illinois. —  We  note  in  your 
work  a  tendency  toward  the  use  of  larger  type  than  is  desirable, 
and  would  suggest  a  little  care  in  this  particular.  When  using 
rules  for  panels  or  for  underscoring  it  is  desirable  that  they  be 
of  approximately  the  same  tone  or  strength  of  color  as  the  type 
with  which  they  are  associated.  The  note-head  for  John  Vacca 
contains  too  much  decoration.  We  think  that  you  did  well  in 
setting  the  bill  in  the  time  mentioned. 

Regarding  Type-Sizes 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  regarding  the  names 
used  to  designate  type-sizes  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  the  point  system,  we  publish  the  following  which 
will  no  doubt  be  interesting  to  others  besides  the 
apprentice  making  the  inquiry : 


Excelsior 


4%-point. 

5%-point. 

6- point. 
6%-point. 

7- point 


Diamond 
Pearl 
Agate 
Nonpareil 
Minionette 
.  Minion 


9-point . Bourgeois 

10- point . Long  primer 

11- point . Small  pica 

12- point . Pica 

14-point . .  English 

16-point . Columbian 

18-point . Great  primer 

20-point . Paragon 

22-point . Double  small  pica 

24-point . Double  pica 

28-point . Double  English 

30-point . Five-line  nonpareil 

32-point . Four-line  brevier 

36-point . Double  great  primer 

40-point . Double  paragon 

44-point . Meridian 

48-point . Four-line  pica 

60-point . Five-line  pica 


If  I  have  ever  made  any  valuable  discoveries,  it 
has  been  owing  more  to  patient  attention  than  to  any 
other  talent. —  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
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USSTELLUNG 

BUCHGEWERBE 
UND  GRAPHIK 


MAI- 
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BY  F.  J.  TRBZISE. 


Under  this  head  will  be  briefly  reviewed  brochures,  booklets  and  specimens  of  printing  sent  in  for  criticism.  Literature  submitted  for  this  purpose 
should  be  marked  “For  Criticism,”  and  directed  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company,  Chicago.  Postage  on  packages  containing  specimens  must  not  be  included 
in  packages  of  specimens,  unless  letter  postage  is  placed  on  the  entire  package.  Specimens  must  be  mailed  flat.  If  rolled  they  will  not  be  criticized. 


F.  J.  Barton,  Farmington,  Maine. —  The  menu  and  ticket 
designs  are  very  nicely  gotten  up  and  neither  of  them  calls  for 
any  criticism.  We  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  the  ticket 
arrangement  as  well  as  reproductions  of  the  pages  of  the  menu. 

George  A.  Seaton,  Cleveland,  Ohio. —  Your  house  organ  “  Im¬ 
pressions  ”  is  very  neatly  arranged  and  well  written.  As  a 
matter  of  personal  taste,  we  would  suggest  that  the  dashes 


By  F.  J.  Barton,  Farmington,  Maine. 

which  you  have  used  between  articles  be  of  lighter  rule  and  a 
trifle  longer.  The  design  at  the  top  of  each  page  is  quite  pleas¬ 
ing.  We  shall  be  interested  in  future  numbers. 

W.  W.  Farnsworth,  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts.—  The  book  is 
quite  nicely  arranged  and  well  printed,  although  we  note  that 
you  have  had  some  little  difficulty  with  the  colored  half-tones. 
We  would  suggest  that  in  printing  half-tones  for  work  of  this 
character,  you  run  them  considerably  lighter,  thus  giving  better 
opportunity  for  the  effect  of  the  Coloring  to  be  apparent. 

A.  H.  Nickerson,  Norwood,  New  York. —  The  ticket  is  nicely 
arranged  and  we  find  no  suggestion  for  improvement  except  that 
perhaps  the  running  of  a  border  or  rule  around  the  entire  ticket, 
giving  the  cross  rules  something  to  connect  with  at  the  ends, 
might  be  desirable,  especially  as  the  two  lower  sections  have  been 
divided  by  the  vertical  rule. 

George  Wetzel,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. —  The  folders  and 
leaflets  are  all  excellently  designed  and  offer  little  opportunity 
for  criticism.  On  the  cover  of  the  leaflet  entitled  “  store  service  ” 


it  might  be  advisable  to  set  the  first  word  in  a  size  larger  type 
in  order  to  do  away  with  the  noticeably  wide  space  between 
letters. 

H.  S.  Guy,  Laurel,  Mississippi. —  On  the  envelope  corner  card 
we  note  that  the  words  in  the  main  line  are  spaced  rather  widely 
and  we  would  suggest  that  they  be  closed  up  a  trifle.  We  also 
think  this  job  would  be  as  satisfactory  with  the  border  omitted. 
A  little  more  space  between  the  main  line  and  the  line  contain¬ 
ing  the  address  would  also  improve  the  appearance.  The  other 
specimens  are  quite  satisfactory,  although  there  are  a  rather 
large  number  of  panels  on  the  “  Theatre  ”  heading. 

E.  E.  Kaech,  Rochester,  Minnesota. —  Both  of  the  designs  are 
very  satisfactory  and  the  simple  arrangements  which  you  have 
used  tend  toward  the  best  results  in  type-design.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  fact  that  the  initial  letter  on  the  blotter  is  placed 
at  rather  too  great  a  distance  from  the  balance  of  the  word,  of 
which  it  is  a  part,  and  that  there  is  a  little  too  much  space 
between  words  in  some  cases,  we  find  little  to  criticize.  The  line 
containing  the  address  should  be  a  little  farther  away  from  the 
firm  name  and  should  be  more  closely  spaced  between  words. 


By  F.  J.  Barton,  Farmington,  Maine. 

Brown  Printing  Company,  Camden,  Arkansas.—  We  would 
suggest  that  on  the  cover  for  the  booklet  the  three  lines  contain¬ 
ing  the  name  at  the  top  be  grouped  closer  together.  Spreading 
them  over  so  much  space  does  not  give  a  pleasing  appearance 
and  if  they  were  placed  closer  together  as  one  group  rather 
than  three,  the  design  would  be  simplified.  The  inner  pages  of 
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the  booklet  are  fairly  pleasing,  although  we  would  suggest  that 
there  is  rather  too  much  margin  at  the  top,  and  the  raising  of 
the  pages  three  or  four  picas,  leaving  the  white  space  at  the 
bottom,  would  be  desirable. 


N.  P.  Eby,  Fresno,  California. —  The  blotters  are  all  especially 
well  designed  and  we  note  that  you  have  carefully  confined  each 
design  to  one  series  of  type,  thus  getting  particularly  attractive 
effects.  The  arrangement  of  the  blotters  leaves  nothing  whatever 
to  criticize.  We  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  one  of  them. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  BANQUET 

of  the  U.  F.  N.  M.  CLUB  of  Farmington,  Maine 


AT  THE  CLUB  ROOMS  :  FROM  SEVEN  UNTIL  TWELVE  O’CLOCK 


TICKETS  $1.00  Dyer’s  Orchestra 


A  ticket  arrangement  by  F.  J.  Barton,  Farmington,  Maine. 

A  portfolio  of  specimens  from  the  house  of  Coquemer,  Paris, 
France,  shows  some  excellent  work  both  as  to  design  and  color. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  design  is  a  cover  for  a  small  folder, 
a  reproduction  of  which  we  show  herewith.  The  original  is 
printed  in  black  and  several  tints  and  is  unusually  effective. 

Brown  Printing  Company,  Camden,  Arkansas. —  The  letter¬ 
head  design  is  quite  satisfactory  and  the  color  combination  is 
good.  We  would,  however,  suggest  that  the  heavy  spots  between 
the  upper  rules  at  the  top  are  rather  too  strong  to  harmonize 
with  the  type  matter  on  the  heading  and  are  in  fact  the  most 
prominent  forces  of  attraction.  There  is  also  rather  too  much 
space  between  the  words  in  the  line  “  Brown  Printing  Company,” 
and  a  slight  letter-spacing  of  this  line  would  do  away  with  this 
excessive  space  between  the  words.  .As  a  matter  of  personal 
opinion  rather  than  one  of  criticism,  we  feel  that  the  black  rules 
above  and  below  the  small  panels  could  well  be  omitted. 

Dan  Buzzard,  Decatur,  Illinois.— We  would  suggest  that  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  border  which  surrounds  the  job  is  made  up  of 
rules  which  are  slightly  heavier  than  those  you  have  used  to  cut 
off  the  various  groups  in  the  center,  it  would  be  desirable  in  the 
interest  of  tone  harmony  to  make  this  cross  rule  a  trifle  heavier. 


The  lines  at  either  side  of  the  monogram  are  rather  long  in 
consideration  of  the  amount  of  space  above  and  below  them,  and 
we  think  that  if  you  had  used  a  smaller  size  type  for  these  lines 
and  for  the  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  card,  the  general  appear¬ 


ance  would  have  been  more  pleasing.  Generally  speaking,  how¬ 
ever,  the  card  is  very  satisfactory. 

R.  G.  Widdicombe,  St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  Canada. —  We  note 
that  in  your  colorwork,  especially  the  combinations  in  black  and 
red,  you  have  a  tendency  to  run  too  much  of  the  matter  in  the 
bright  color.  We  would  suggest  that  in  using  black  anti  red  as 
a  color  combination,  you  confine  the  red  to  not  more  than 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  surface  of  the  job.  Where  more  than 
this  is  used,  the  work  is  apt  to  appear  flashy  and  loud.  On  the 
first  page  of  the  circular,  we  would  suggest  that  the  panel  in 
the  center  be  raised  a  trifle,  as  placing  it  directly  in  the  center 
of  the  space  between  the  upper  and  lower  panels  does  not  give 
the  proportion  which  is  desirable  in  type  arrangement. 


Attractive  design  from  the  house  of  Coquemer,  Paris,  France. 

Wm.  Reschke,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts. —  The  commercial 
specimens  which  you  have  sent  are  quite  satisfactory  and  the 
arrangements  are  very  good.  On  the  first  page  of  the  leaflet,  we 
would  suggest  that  you  omit  the  spots  on  either  side  of  the  word 


ABOUT  CALENDARS  FOR  1914 

TT’S  not  any  too  early  to  be  thinking  of  Calendars  for  1914.  A  calendar  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 

I  and  effective  ways  of  keeping  your  name  before  the  public,  and  is  a  refined,  dignified  and  attraftive 
"*•  advertisement  that  works  for  you  365  days  in  the  year.  I  can  supply  your  needs  in  calendars  from 
the  very  extensive  line  of  Henry  Tirrill  &  Company,  of  Saint  Louis,  who  have  a  reputation  nation¬ 
wide  for  the  excellence  of  their  product.  Their  creations  are  pleasing  in  design,  and  among  the  subjects 
are  many  novel  and  striking  effects,  and  works  of  art  in  landscape  and  portraiture  that  will  be  treasured 
in  any  home.  A  Tirrill  calendar  will  advertise  effedtively.  Write,  phone  or  call  for  samples  and  prices. 

And  incidentally  remember  that  I  do  the  very  best  printing  to  be  had  in  Fresno,  and  can  give  you  better 
^.service  and  better  satisfaction  than  you  have  ever  had  in  Business  Stationery,  Loose  Leaf  Forms,  Cards, 

pho” 1016  S.  C.  LONG  WELL,  The  Printer 

A  blotter  design  by  N.  P.  Eby,  Fresno,  California. 
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“  and  ”  and  that  you  group  the  lines  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  page  a  trifle  closer.  We  would  suggest  that  on  the  business- 
card  you  keep  the  name  of  the  city  and  the  name  of  the  State 
together  rather  than  placing  them  at  opposite  ends  of  the  meas¬ 
ure.  While  we  frequently  separate  the  street  address  from  the 
city  address  in  display  work,  it  is  usually  considered  desirable  to 
put  the  city  and  State  addresses  together. 


THE 

WOMAN’S  CLUB 

NEW  PHILADELPHIA,  OHIO 


A  pleasing  title-page  by  J.  F.  Tucker,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 

A  folder  from  Eugene  L.  Graves,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  is  an 
especially  pleasing  piece  of  type-design  in  colors.  We  show 
herewith  a  reproduction  of  it. 

Specimens  of  typographical  design  from  The  Galt  Reporter, 
Galt,  Ontario,  Canada,  are  well  handled  and  the  color  combina¬ 
tions  are  well  chosen  throughout.  We  show  herewith  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  an  attractive  label. 


A  label  from  The  Galt  Reporter,  Galt,  Ontario. 

J.  F.  Tucker,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. —  We  would  congratu¬ 
late  you  upon  the  neat  designs  which  appear  throughout  the 
work  which  you  have  sent.  There  is  nothing  whatever  to  criti¬ 
cize  regarding  these  arrangements  or  the  color  combinations. 
The  series  of  letter-heads,  which  you  evidently  used  in  a  contest, 
is  excellent  throughout  and  we  note  with  satisfaction  the  fact 
that  you  have  carefully  confined  each  specimen  to  one  series  of 
type.  The  card  for  the  “  Marsh  Printing  Company  ”  is  an  espe¬ 
cially  pleasing  piece  of  work  and  we  regret  that  it  does  not  lend 


itself  to  reproduction.  The  title-page  for  the  booklet  for  the 
“  Women’s  Club  ”  is  very  pleasing  and  we  show  herewith  a 
reproduction. 

W.  H.  P.  McClure,  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  Canada. —  The 
specimens  are  very  satisfactory,  your  heading  for  the  “  Base 
Ball  Club  ”  being  especially  appropriate  and  pleasing.  We  note, 
however,  that  on  some  of  the  specimens  you  have  used  rules 
which  do  not  harmonize  in  tone  with  the  type.  This  applies  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  leaflet  for  the  “  Westminster  Bible  Class  ”  and 
we  would  suggest  that  the  rule  between  the  lines  in  the  upper 
group  be  a  trifle  heavier.  This  also  applies  to  the  inner  rule  of 
the  border.  The  letter-head  for  “  Smith  &  Phillip  ”  would  be 
more  pleasing  if  the  firm  name  were  in  a  type  which  would 
bring  it  out  slightly  stronger.  The  combination  of  curved  and 
square  corners  on  the  “  Grace  Church  ’’  program  is  not  pleasing. 


An  attractive  folder  by  Eugene  L.  Graves,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Will  M.  MacGillivery,  Boyne  City,  Michigan. —  The  letter¬ 
head  is  very  nice  in  arrangement,  although  the  red  which  you 
have  used  is  not  as  clean  as  it  should  be.  The  three-column 
advertisement  is  also  satisfactory,  although  we  would  suggest 
that  perhaps  too  much  of  the  display  is  of  the  same  size  and 
that  subordinating  a  little  of  it  would  give  better  contrast  and 
therefore  more  effective  advertising.  In  the  large  sale  bill,  we 
note  that  you  have  used  condensed  and  extended  letters  together 
in  the  upper  panel  and  would  suggest  that-  the  appearance,  due 
to  this  use  of  letters  which  do  not  harmonize  in  shape,  is  not 
pleasing.  Otherwise,  the  bill  is  very  satisfactory  in  its  arrange¬ 
ment. 

The  Hornby  Agency,  Uvalde,  Texas. —  We  note  that  some  of 
your  specimens  contain  a  wide  variety  of  type-faces  and  would 
suggest  that  the  most  pleasing  typographic  designs  are  those 
which  are  confined  to  one  series  of  type.  Especially  would  we 
suggest  that  where  you  do  use  more  than  one  series  of  type, 
the  various  pages  be  harmonious  in  shape  and  tone,  and  that 
you  avoid  the  use  of  extended  and  condensed  letters  in  the  same 
piece  of  work.  We  note  a  lack  of  care  in  spacing  lines  and 
would  suggest  a  little  more  attention  to  this  particular  point. 
You  will  note  that  on  the  letter-head  printed  on  blue  stock,  the 
space  between  the  words  in  the  line  containing  the  firm  name  is 
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very  unequal  and  the  appearance  is  not  at  all  satisfactory.  The 
space  between  words  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  shape 
of  the  letters  which  begin  and  end  those  words. 

Commercial  specimens  from  the  Electric  City  Printing 
Company,  Great  Falls,  Montana,  are  well  handled  in  every  par¬ 
ticular.  Neat,  tasty  designs  and  harmonious  color  combinations 
are  the  rule  and  a  careful  selection  of  type-faces  is  noticeable 
throughout.  We  show  herewith  a  pleasing  arrangement  of  a 
blotter  for  a  check  book. 


!  '  i 

iff 

The  Best 
Evidence 

That  we  are  Pro¬ 
gressive  Printers- 
the  leaders  in  our 
line— is  shown  in 
the  attempts  of 
competitors  to  ap¬ 
propriate  our  pro¬ 
gressive  methods. 

Try  our  "rush”  service 

Electric  City 
Printing  Co. 

"  ■ 

Progressive  Printers 

T  E  LE  P  HONE  7809 

Blotter  design  by  Electric  City  Printing  Co.,  Great  Falls, 
Montana. 


The  Shultz  Printing  Company,  Wellington,  Kansas. —  The 
blotter  which  contains  the  question  “  Did  You  Obey  That  Im¬ 
pulse?  ”  shows  rather  too  much  decoration  and  we  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  a  plainer  border  with  more  white  space  on  the  blotter 
would  be  more  satisfactory.  We  would  also  suggest  that  you 
have  more  variation  in  the  sizes  of  type  used  on  the  blotter,  and 
that  you  keep  the  name  of  the  city  and  the  name  of  State 
together  in  this  as  in  other  cases.  On  the  other  two  blotters 
printed  on  white  stock  we  note  a  lack  of  shape  harmony,  due  to 
the  fact  that  you  have  used  extended  and  condensed  letters  in 
the  same  job,  and  would  suggest  that  you  avoid  this  as  far  as 
possible.  We  also  note  unusually  wide  spacing  of  condensed 
lines  and  would  suggest  that  you  avoid  this.  The  blotter  printed 
on  green  stock  is  very  interesting  in  design  and  we  find  little, 
if  anything,  to  criticize  in  its  arrangement. 

A.  J.  Schlinger,  White  Plains,  New  York.—  The  specimens 
are  in  general  quite  satisfactory,  although  there  are  one  or  two 
points  to  which  we  would  call  your  attention.  We  note  that  on 
the  first  page  of  the  “  Constitution  ”  specimen  you  have  letter¬ 
spaced  the  text-letter  in  order  to  square  up  the  group,  and  this 
letter-spacing  is  not  pleasing.  We  would  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  text  or  gothic  type,  from  the  nature  of  its 
design,  does  not  lend  itself  to  wide  space  between  words,  nor  to 


letter-spacing.  It  should  be  set  close  together  in  order  to  get 
the  rich  black  effect  for  which  the  letter  was  primarily  designed. 
On  the  cover-page  of  the  booklet  for  the  “  Hartsdale  Literary 
and  Improvement  Society  ”  you  will  note  that  the  decoration  does 
not  harmonize  well  with  the  type,  the  former  being  light  and 
delicate  in  line  and  the  latter  heavy  and  bold.  This  style  of 
decoration  would  work  out  much  more  pleasantly  with  a  lighter 
roman  such  as  the  Caslon  Old  Style.  The  program  for  the 
“  Hitchcock  Memorial  Church  ”  is  very  nicely  arranged. 

Imri  Zumwalt,  Bonner  Springs,  Kansas. —  The  specimens  are 
very  nicely  handled,  and  offer  but  little  opportunity  for  criticism. 
On  the  title-page  of  the  school  booklet  we  would  suggest  a  trifle 
more  space  between  the  two  lines  at  the  top,  and  would  suggest 
that  the  ornament  be  raised  a  trifle  in  order  that  it  may  not 
divide  the  space  between  the  upper  and  lower  groups  directly  in 
the  center.  The  bottom  line  is  too  near  the  lower  border,  and 
should  be  raised.  On  the  letter-head  for  the  Bonner  Springs 
Chieftain  the  color  in  which  the  rules  are  printed  is  too  strong, 
giving  them  too  much  prominence.  Dark  blue  for  the  type  and 
light  blue  for  the  rules  would  form  a  pleasing  color  combination 
with  the  stock  which  you  have  used.  The  insurance  card  is 
rather  bold  in  treatment.  The  leaflet  is  very  pleasing,  and  we 
show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  it. 

G.  W.  Cole,  Galesburg,  Illinois. —  On  the  bill-head  for  the 
“  Wenzelmann  Manufacturing  Company”  we  note  that  you  have 
used  several  different  series  of  type,  and  would  suggest  that 
commercial  stationery  set  in  one  series  is  usually  the  most 
desirable.  We  would  also  suggest  that  the  decoration  around  the 
word  “  manufacturers  ”  be  omitted,  as  it  is  rather  too  much  and 
detracts  from  the  appearance  of  the  heading.  On  the  leaflet  for 
the  “  Porch  Swings  ”  a  stronger  line  across  the  top  would  have 
given  a  more  satisfactory  result.  The  large  circular  in  black  and 
red  is  quite  satisfactory  in  its  design  except  for  the  fact  that 
there  is  too  great  a  percentage  of  the  red  used.  Ordinarily  we 
say  that  in  a  combination  of  black  and  red,  not  more  than 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  red  can  be  used  with  good  results.  Inas¬ 
much  as  you  show  a  condensed  letter  at  the  top  of  the  cover- 
page  for  the  “  Elevator  ”  booklet,  it  would  be  desirable  in  the 
interest  of  shape  harmony  to  use  a  condensed  letter  at  the  bottom 
also.  The  color  combination  on  this  page  is  very  pleasing.  We 
note  your  suggestion  for  making  tint-blocks  and  thank  you  for  it. 

W.  C.  Marsh,  Kingston,  North  Carolina. —  While  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  cover-page  of  the  “  High  School  ”  program  is  quite 
satisfactory,  the  type-faces  which  you  have  used  do  not  harmon- 


Leaflet  design  by  Imri  Zumwalt,  Bonner  Springs,  Kansas. 


ize  and  we  would  suggest  that  but  one  series  be  used  in  work  of 
this  character.  A  shape  harmony  is  best  attained  when  one 
series  is  used  and  where  the  two  type-faces  are  so  far  different 
in  design  as  the  two  which  appear  on  this  page,  the  lack  of 
shape  harmony  is  readily  apparent.  On  the  cover-page  for  the 
program,  the  upper  group  and  the  lower  group  are  placed 
rather  close  to  the  top  and  bottom  rules  and  we  would  suggest  a 
little  more  space.  A  consideration  for  shape  harmony  would  also 
suggest  that  the  title-page  be  arranged  in  a  slightly  different 
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words  in  some  of  the  panels,  and  we  would  suggest  that  where  a 
line  or  group  of  lines  are  surrounded  by  rules,  it  is  always 
desirable  that  the  space  between  the  ends  of  the  lines  and  the 
rules  shall  be  as  great  or  greater  than  the  space  used  between 
the  words  in  the  lines.  The  advertisements  in  the  paper  are 


Page  from  a  handsome  booklet  by  the  Southam  Press,  Ltd., 
Toronto,  Canada. 


well  handled,  although  we  note  a  tendency  in  some  cases  to  dis¬ 
play  too  much  of  the  matter  in  the  advertisement,  and  we  would 
suggest  that  the  most  pleasing  arrangements  are  those  which 
bring  out  but  few  points  and  subordinate  the  balance  of  the 
matter  so  that  the  few  points  brought  out  may  attract  the  eye 
more  pleasingly  and  forcibly.  Where  we  attempt  to  display  too 
much  in  an  advertisement,  we  usually  find  that -nothing  is  dis¬ 
played  as  strongly  as  it  should  be. 

Among  the  specimens  received  during  the  month  perhaps  the 
handsomest  and  most  elaborate  is  a  booklet  gotten  out  by  the 
Southam  Press,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  its  facilities  for  the  production  of  the  highest  grade  of 
printing.  And  the  booklet  itself  is  an  exemplification  of  this 
ability.  As  an  example  of  platemaking,  designing,  embossing 
and  printing  it  is  especially  effective.  We  show  herewith  repro¬ 
ductions  of  some  of  the  pages. 

The  Hillsboro  Journal,  Hillsboro,  Illinois. —  The  card  is  quite 
satisfactory,  except  that  there  is  too  much  space  between  words 
in  the  last  line. 

J.  L.  Bunker,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. —  The  letter-head  is 
good  in  design,  although  the  rule  is  rather  heavy  to  harmonize 
in  tone  with  the  type-matter. 

Ward,  Ellwood  &  Pound,  Vancouver,  B.  C. —  The  booklet 
would  have  been  more  pleasing  if  you  had  printed  the  text  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  brown,  using  the  green  for  the  decorative  color. 


Philip  Reister,  Hamilton,  Ohio. —  The  specimens  are  well 
handled  throughout,  the  type-designs  and  color  combinations 
being  very  pleasing. 

Probandt  Printing  Company,  San  Angelo,-  Texas. — A  full 
display  line  at  the  top  would  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
blotter.  We  would  also  suggest  a  smaller  amount  of  red. 

Specimens  from  the  F.  H.  Cole  Printing  Company,  Centralia, 
Washington,  are  well  gotten  up,  examples  of  color-printing 
being  especially  good. 

S.  J.  Hulme,  Melbourne,  Australia. —  The  arrangement  of  the 
card  is  excellent,  and  although  the  lettering  shows  some  slight 
irregularities  this  will  readily  be  overcome  by  practice. 

John  Grossman,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. —  The  advertising  card  has 
been  handled  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  A  little  brighter 
red  would  have  made  it  more  striking. 

Fairview  Printing  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan. — A  uniform 
style  of  arrangement  for  the  pages  throughout  the  booklet  would 
have  been  preferable  to  the  variety  which  is  now  shown. 

Howard  C.  Hull,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. —  The  work  is 
all  satisfactory,  the  booklet  of  letter-head  designs  being  espe¬ 
cially  good. 


Page  from  a  handsome  booklet  by  the  Southam  Press,  Ltd., 
Toronto,  Canada. 


A  package  of  commercial  specimens  from  Ralph  J.  McAnally, 
Omaha,  contains  exceptionally  good  designs,  many  of  them  being 
in  colors.  A  careful  simplicity  of  treatment  characterizes  all  of 
Mr.  McAnally’s  work. 

From  the  William  F.  Fell  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  we  have  received  a  package  of  high-grade  specimens,  among 
the  most  interesting  and  attractive  being  a  booklet  in  green  and 
brown,  on  gray  stock. 

Specimens  from  the  Stutes  Printing  Concern,  Spokane,  Wash¬ 
ington,  are  good  in  design  and  pleasing  in  color  treatment. 
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E.  F.  Peterson,  Galveston,  Texas. —  The  specimens  are  excel¬ 
lent  and  you  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their  appearance.  We 
show  herewith  reproductions  of  two  of  the  ticket  designs. 

A  booklet  of  two-color  suggestions  issued  by  the  Electro- 
Tint  Engraving  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  is  hand¬ 
somely  gotten  up,  the  various  pages  showing  pleasing  color  com¬ 
binations  printed  from  high-grade  plates. 

George  Herzing,  Nazareth,  Pennsylvania. —  The  two  upper 
lines  on  the  title-page  should  be  lowered  a  trifle  in  order  that  the 
space  above  them  may  be  as  great  as  the  space  at  the  sides.  The 
ornament  should  be  placed  a  trifle  lower.  Otherwise  the  page  is 
nicely  arranged. 


The  Gateway 
Canada’s  Ahun 
dant  Prosperity 

Cover-design  by  The  Review  Company,  Bridgeburg,  Ontario. 


A  package  of  commercial  specimens  from  Ellis  Coleman, 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  shows  the  same  careful  regard  for  the 
fundamental  principles  of  type-design  that  has  characterized  his 
previous  efforts.  Neat,  clean  typography,  usually  in  one  series 
of  type,  lends  a  special  charm  to  his  designs. 

Clay  Printing  Company,  Hickory,  North  Carolina. —  The 
blotter  contains  too  much  decoration —  so  much,  in  fact,  that  the 
reading  matter  is  overshadowed  and  the  advertising  value  is  lost. 
A  more  simple  design,  in  one  or  two  colors,  would  have  been 
more  effective. 

From  The  Review  Company,  Bridgeburg,  Ontario,  we  have 
received  a  package  of  interesting  typographical  designs.  One  of 
the  most  pleasing  is  a  booklet  printed  in  black,  green  and  red, 
on  gray  stock,  a  reproduction  of  the  cover  of  which  we  show 
herewith. 

Eskew  Job  Print,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. —  The  blotter  is  very 
pleasingly  handled,  although  a  slightly  stronger  display  at  the 
top  would  improve  its  appearance.  It  is  always  desirable  that 
the  heaviest  and  strongest  display  be  at  or  near  the  top  of  the 
job. 

We  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  the  striking  cover  of  a 
booklet  recently  issued  by  Charles  Hellmuth,  New  York,  to  fur¬ 


ther  the  interests  of  Raven  Black  ink.  The  cover  is  printed  in 
black  and  colors,  and  is  particularly  pleasing. 


Second  Concert,  Season 

Thursday,  February  13th,  1913  1912  and  1913 

At  the  Scottish  Rite  Cathedral 

The  Orpheus  Club 

els  Marcus  Kellerman 

At  Eight-Fifteen  P.  M.  Basso 

Tickets  by  E.  F.  Peterson,  Galveston,  Texas. 


Cover  of  an  attractive  booklet  issued  by  Charles  Hellmuth, 
New  York. 

Brown  Printing  Company,  Camden,  Arkansas. —  We  would 
suggest  that  you  avoid  the  hair-line  rules  in  your  designs,  espe¬ 
cially  those  which  are  to  print  on  hard,  rough  paper,  as  the  light 
rules  rarely  if  ever  print  an  unbroken  line.  Rules  of  one-half 
point  face  are  preferable.  There  is  a  little  too  much  space 
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between  words  in  the  line  containing  the  firm  name.  The 
design  in  general  is  very  satisfactory. 

Simple,  effective  type-designs  characterize  the  work  of  C.  E. 
Haines,  Montreal,  Canada.  We  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of 
the  cover-page  of  a  booklet. 

W.  Dickson,  Gregory,  Texas. —  The  examples  are  very  satis¬ 
factory,  although  the  decoration  on  the  blotter  is  quite  prominent 
and  detracts  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  text  matter. 

C.  W.  Hek,  Southampton,  Long  Island. — •  Your  specimens  are 
very  good  indeed,  and  offer  little  opportunity  for  criticism.  On 
the  cover-page  for  the  hospital  booklet  the  use  of  plain  rule 
dashes  in  place  of  the  panels  would  have  been  preferable. 

H.  C.  Miller,  Stratford,  Ontario. —  Some  of  the  specimens 
show  a  tendency  toward  the  use  of  too  many  panels  and  too  much 


/ 

Endowment 

Assurance 


Sun  Life  Assurance 
Company  of  Canada 


Booklet  cover  by  C.  E.  Haines,  Montreal,  Canada. 

decoration.  Unless  the  text  matter  lends  itself  readily  to  a  panel 
treatment,  tbe  more  simple  typography  should  be  used.  Text 
type  should  always  be  spaced  closely  between  words. 

Charles  Miller,  Chicago,  Illinois. —  The  magazine  is  nicely 
gotten  up,  and  you  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  excellent 
appearance.  The  advertisements  are  particularly  pleasing,  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  they  are  in  most  cases  confined  to  one 
series  of  type  and  are  therefore  harmonious  in  treatment. 

W.  E.  Jackson,  Grenada,  Mississippi. —  On  some  of  the  pages 
of  the  booklet,  notably  the  title-page  and  one  or  two  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  pages,  you  have  used  unnecessarily  large  type  and  the 
effect  is  not  as  pleasing  as  it  would  be  if  you  had  confined  the 
work  to  the  smaller  sizes. 

Foster  &  Parkes  Company,  Nashville,  Tennessee. — ■  The  book¬ 
let  is  very  nicely  gotten  up.  We  would,  however,  suggest  that 
the  reading  matter  on  the  title-page  be  raised  a  trifle  rather  than 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  page.  Where  we  divide  a  page  in  the 
center  we  do  not  secure  the  proportion  which  is  so  desirable  in 
type  arrangement. 

A  menu  and  program  for  a  dinner  celebrating  the  opening  of 
The  Bancroft  Hotel,  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  is  an  especially 


elaborate  piece  of  work.  The  cover  is  embossed  in  leather,  and 
the  inner  pages  are  printed  in  colors,  on  rough  hand-made  stock, 
the  illustrations  being  tipped  on.  It  bears  the  imprint  of  George 
W.  King  &  Son. 

J.  E.  Lux,  Chicago,  Illinois. —  The  blotter  is  a  good  example 
of  rule-design,  although  the  colors  are  too  strong.  A  tint  in 
place  of  the  red  would  have  been  an  improvement.  There  is  too 
much  space  between  words  in  the  top  line.  Where  initial  letters 
are  aligned  with  the  bottom  of  the  words  which  follow  them 
there  is  no  necessity  for  indenting  the  second  line. 

Louis  J.  Herzberg,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. —  The  combination  of 
extended  and  condensed  letters  does  not  give  the  harmony  of 
shapes  so  desirable  in  good  design,  and  we  think  that  an  arrange¬ 
ment  which  would  admit  of  the  use  of  one  style  of  letter  through¬ 
out  the  job  would  be  preferable.  The  card  would  look  well  in  a 
subdued  color,  but  is  too  bold  if  printed  in  black  ink.  Perhaps  a 
single  rule  on  either  side  of  the  words  “  Contractor  and  Builder  ” 
would  add  to  the  legibility  of  the  reading  matter. 

The  Pekins  Press,  Walden,  New  York. —  We  would  suggest 
that  you  avoid  using  the  text  letters  and  the  block  letters  in 
combination  in  the  larger  sizes.  This  applies  particularly  to 
your  own  bill-head,  on  which  you  will  note  that  the  decorative 
shapes  of  the  text  type  do  not  harmonize  with  the  plain  lines  of 
the  block  letter.  Where  the  smaller  sizes  of  the  latter  are  used 
this  lack  of  harmony  is  not  objectionable.  We  would  also  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  text  letter  should  never  be 
widely  spaced  between  words.  Some  of  the  specimens  are 
crowded  in  appearance,  due  to  the  fact  that  too  many  lines  are 
displayed  in  large  type. 

Edw.  J.  Bundrick,  San  Rafael,  California. —  Some  of  the 
specimens  show  a  tendency  toward  the  use  of  too  many  type¬ 
faces.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  statement  for  the  San 
Rafael  French  Laundry.  In  order  to  have  our  typographical 
designs  pleasing,  we  must  see  that  they  conform  to  certain  well 
established  principles.  Two  of  these  principles  are  shape  har¬ 
mony  and  tone  harmony.  Both  of  these  require  that  the  type¬ 
faces  used  in  a  piece  of  work  shall  have  something  in  common. 
Shape  harmony  requires  that  the  various  type-faces  shall  be  of 
the  same  general  shape,  while  tone  harmony  requires  that  they 
shall  be  of  the  same  general  tone  or  color.  Where  we  mix  a 
number  of  type-faces  in  one  job  the  result  is  usually  a  violation 
of  one  or  both  of  these  principles.  For  this  reason,  a  piece  of 
work  set  all  in  one  series  is  preferable  to  one  on  which  several 
faces  are  used. 


ADMONITION. 

BY  ROSS  ELLIS. 

Printer,  soldiering  there  at  your  case. 

Watching  your  “  take  ”  with  a  red-rimmed  eye. 
Clicking  your  rule  at  a  nervous  pace. 

Holding  your  breath  as  The  Boss  goes  by. 
Setting  a  stickful  that  looks  like  pi  — - 
The  game  you’re  playing  is  bound  to  lose; 

Buck  up  !  It’s  never  too  late  to  try. 

He  travels  fastest  who  cuts  out  booze ! 

Tired  were  you,  thought  that  you’d  need  a  brace. 
Just  one  stiff  jolt  to  be  up  to  par? 

Well,  you  got  plenty  in  “  George’s  Place,” 

Shooting  the  dice  on  the  beer-wet  bar, 
(Twenty-six  drinks  and  a  punk  cigar) 

You  are  a  Prince  to  the  bums  and  stews  ; 

Yes,  but  now  what  do  you  think  you  are? 

He  travels  cleanest  who  cuts  out  booze ! 

Not  a  concoction  the  drug  stores  sell, 

Howe’er  it  bubbles  and  froths  and  flows, 

Alters  the  fact  that  you  feel  like  - — ■  well, 

Like  the  last,  lingering  summer  rose; 

Nor  does  your  fragrance  delight  the  nose, 
Despite  your  “  breathlets  ”  and  “  chicle-chews  ”  ; 
Yet  you  imagine  that  no  one  knows  — 

His  job  is  safest  who  cuts  out  booze ! 

Printer,  paste  this  in  your  work-day  hat: 

Little  it  matters  what  path  you  choose, 

Over  the  hills  or  along  the  flat  — 

He  travels  farthest  who  cuts  out  booze ! 
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Metal  Adheres  to  Mold. 

A  North  Carolina  linotype  machinist  writes:  “I  am 
having  trouble  with  metal  clinging  to  mouthpiece  of  Model  8 
linotype  ‘  carbolite  ’  molds  after  a  few  moments’  run.  Am 
unable  to  account  for  this.  As  you  will  see  by  the  enclosed 
impression  of  mouthpiece,  the  lock-up  is  perfect,  no  whis¬ 
kers  on  back  of  slug  when  mouthpiece  is  clean,  but  the  slug 
soon  gets  smooth  on  the  bottom.  The  machine  does  not 
back  squirt.  I  have  a  number  of  other  machines  having 
both  steel  and  carbolite  molds,  but  not  one  has  this  defect.” 

Answer. —  You  should  procure  a  thermometer  (J  682) 
and  test  the  metal  temperature.  It  is  quite  likely  you  will 
find  that  if  you  increase  the  temperature  a  trifle  it  will  rem¬ 
edy  the  trouble.  Do  not  turn  down  your  mouthpiece  burner, 
as  this  often  causes  the  trouble  you  refer  to.  Also  see  that 
this  burner  has  a  blue  flame.  We  do  not  believe  that  you 
will  have  any  further  trouble  if  you  secure  a  proper  tem¬ 
perature.  The  test  on  paper  you  send  looks  all  right,  but 
we  would  not  depend  upon  it  if  we  were  in  doubt.  Would 
prefer  a  test  of  ink  from  mold  to  mouthpiece.  Coat  the 
mold  lightly  with  red  or  bronze-blue  ink  and  have  the 
mouthpiece  free  from  metal.  Remove  the  back  mold-wiper 
and  allow  the  cams  to  make  several  revolutions.  The  test 
shown  by  ink  on  the  mouthpiece  can  be  relied  upon.  Lubri¬ 
cate  the  back  mold-wiper  with  Gredag. 

Face  of  Slug  Damaged. 

An  operator  in  Utah  writes :  “  Enclosed  find  slug  with 
the  letter  ‘  s  ’  smashed.  The  trouble  occurs  most  on  the 
black  eight-point.  I  readjusted  the  screws  on  the  first 
elevator  and  the  trouble  stopped,  but  only  temporarily. 
We  have  a  Model  5,  which  has  been  in  use  nearly  four 
years.  The  elevator  does  not  seem  to  take  the  right  posi¬ 
tion  while  casting,  or  the  trouble  lies  with  the  justification. 
What  is  it?  ” 

Answer. —  Tighten  the  left  gibs  of  the  first  elevator  a 
trifle,  yet  allow  enough  play  so  the  elevator  can  descend 
freely.  Set  up  a  short  line  and  recast  about  four  slugs. 
Examine  the  face  and  see  if  any  bruises  occur  next  to  the 
spaces.  If  a  bruised  character  is  seen,  the  next  step  will 
be  to  again  recast  four  slugs  from  the  same  line.  During 
the  casting  of  the  lines  hold  the  pump-stop  to  the  right. 
Again  examine  the  face  of  the  slugs  next  to  the  spaces. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  bruises  will  not  be  found  on 
slugs  cast  while  you  hold  the  pump-stop  to  the  right.  Still, 
if  bruises  are  found  the  same  as  before,  then  test  and  reset 
down-stroke  of  the  first  elevator.  Have  the  machine  come 
to  a  stop  just  before  the  line  is  cast.  Observe  the  space 
between  the  vise  cap  and  the  back  screw  of  the  first  eleva¬ 
tor.  If  you  note  that  there  is  more  than  one  point  space 
then  loosen  check  nut  and  turn  the  screw  so  that  a  space 
2-7 


of  about  one  point  is  secured  between  end  of  screw  and  vise 
cap.  Again  recast,  and  examine  face  of  the  slug  as  before. 
To  recapitulate:  Set  elevator  left  gibs  so  as  to  allow  the 
minimum  space  for  the  slide.  Weaken  the  pump-stop 
spring  so  that  it  will  just  have  stress  enough  to  return  the 
right  jaw  to  place  and  no  more.  Reset  the  down-stroke  of 
the  first  elevator  as  described  last. 

Bent  Line-Delivery  Slide-Finger. 

A  correspondent  in  Indiana  writes :  “  I  notice  in  your 
September  issue  a  communication  from  a  linotype  operator 
in  Wisconsin  stating  that  he  is  having  trouble  with  dam¬ 
aged  matrices  on  his  Model  10,  and  as  I  had  exactly  the 
same  experience  with  the  Model  10  here  when  it  was  first 
installed,  I  am  sending  a  suggestion  which  I  think  will 
remedy  his  difficulty.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  take  off 
delivery-slide  spring  (D  405)  from  back  of  face-plate,  as 
this  is  usually  found  too  strong  for  the  Model  10,  and  if 
stretched  is  apt  to  be  so  loose  that  it  will  fall  off  and  clog 
the  delivery.  I  have  found  the  machine  works  equally  as 
well  without  it.  Next  take  delivery-slide  long  finger 
(D  588)  off  and  bend  same  so  that  it  will  slant  slightly 
toward  starwheel  at  bottom.  This  allows  the  matrices  to 
crowd  together  as  they  enter  vise  jaws  and  tends  to  keep 
them  from  crowding  off  on  end  of  line.  It  may  seem  at 
first  glance  that  this  operation  is  just  backwai-d  and  that 
the  matrices  would  crowd  worse  than  ever,  but  this  does 
not  prove  to  be  the  case.  The  long  finger  (D  588)  should 
be  filed  off  at  the  bottom  to  make  an  angle  where  it  is  now 
notched  and  then  set  up  close  to  the  assembler  finger 
(D  1547)  for  all  measures.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in 
bending  the  long  finger  so  as  to  prevent  breaking.  The 
safest  way  to  do  it  is  to  put  it  in  a  vise  and  bend,  using  two 
small  blocks  near  the  ends  on  one  side  of  the  finger  and  one 
block  near  the  center  on  the  opposite  side.” 

To  Lighten  the  Keyboard  Touch. 

An  operator  writes :  “  I  have  read  your  Machine  Com¬ 
position  Department  for  quite  a  while  and  it  has  helped 
me  in  a  good  many  cases,  but  here’s  one  on  which  I  wish 
you  would  give  me  your  advice.  I  am  working  in  a  two- 
machine  plant  —  Model  1  and  Model  5  machines.  The 
Model  1  machine  has  comb-spring  in  keyboard  keybars  and 
you  have  to  punch  the  keyboard  very  hard  in  order  to  get 
the  letter.  Which  is  the  quickest,  easiest  and  best  way  to 
loosen  up  the  keyboard  and  make  it  almost  the  same  as  the 
Model  5?” 

Answer. —  You  can  improve  the  touch  of  your  keys  by 
removing  the  comb-springs  and  by  cleaning  the  key-levers 
and  keybars.  This  procedure  will  cover  the  operation  fully : 
(1)  Lock  the  verges.  (2)  Remove  the  keyboard  covers, 
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belt,  disconnect  the  link  from  the  assembling  elevator, 
remove  pi  tray  and  copy-hooks.  (3)  Take  off  the  front  and 
back  cam  frame.  Remove  the  screws  that  attach  the  key- 
rod  lower  guide  to  the  keyboard  posts  and  the  screws  that 
hold  the  lower  spring-plate  to  the  posts.  (4)  Remove  the 
screws  that  attach  the  keyboard  to  the  base  of  machine. 
:(5)  Tilt  upward  the  front  end  of  the  keyboard  and  hold  the 
spring-plate  outward  from  the  lower  guide-plate  and  as 
the  top  of  the  keyboard  posts  descend,  the  dowels  will  not 
catch  on  either  the  guide-plate  or  spring-plate  bars.  This 
latter  part  of  the  operation  is  attended  with  that  possibil¬ 
ity,  and  if  such  an  occurrence  takes  place  the  operator 
comes  to  grief,  because  the  keyrods  are  detached  from  the 
verges.  However,  with  care  it  should  not  occur.  When  the 
keyboard  is  placed  on  a  well-lighted  table  or  bench  the  work 
of  removing  comb-springs  and  cleaning  may  begin.  Re¬ 
move  the  screws  in  the  key-lever  fulcrum  rods  and  take  out 
the  rods  and  then  the  levers.  Remove  the  screws  in  the 
keybar  banking  bar  and  remove  the  keybars  from  their 
guides.  The  tray  may  be  detached  from  the  frame,  and  the 
frame  cleaned  of  dust  by  using  a  bellows  or  other  means. 
The  keybars  may  be  washed  in  gasoline  and  allowed  to  dry. 
Rub  them  on  both  sides  on  a  graphited  cloth.  Stack  them 
on  their  edge  in  a  galley,  turning  them  all  one  way,  then 
graphite  the  upturned  edges  with  a  brush.  Turn  them  over 
and  give  the  same  treatment  to  the  opposite  edge.  The  key- 
levers  may  be  polished  on  both  sides  near  the  front  end 
where  they  have  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  slots.  Clean 
the  slots  with  gasoline  on  a  cloth  rubbed  in  on  the  end  of  a 
piece  of  brass  rule.  Clean  the  slots  of  the  upper  and  lower 
guides  of  the  keybars,  then  graphite  these  slots  with  a 
brush.  Polish  the  fulcrum  rods  and  the  banking  bar  and 
graphite  them.  Remove  the  comb-springs  and  leave  them 
off.  In  assembling  these  parts  put  in  the  .lower  row  of  key- 
levers  and  their  fulcrum  rod,  then  the  next  row  and  their 
fulcrum  rod  and  so  on.  When  this  is  done,  turn  the  back 
of  the  keyboard  toward  you,  place  a  block  beneath  the  back 
lower  end  and  raise  it  about  four  inches.  Place  the  keybars 
in  position  on  the  ends  of  the  key-levers  and  then  put  in  the 
banking  bar.  Put  on  the  keyboard,  using  care  in  passing 
the  upper  end  of  the  posts  between  the  lower  guide-plate 
and  spring-plate  bars.  Fasten  with  the  screws  and  then 
attach  the  lower  guide  and  spring-plate  bars  to  the  posts 
and  see  that  all  keyrod  springs  are  in  place,  connect  the 
assembling  elevator.  Remove  the  rollers  and  wash  them  in 
soapy  water  or  roughen  their  surface  with  coarse  flint 
paper.  Wipe  the  bearings  clean  and  rub  on  a  drop  of  oil. 
Withdraw  the  cam-yoke  wire  and  the  trigger  wire  and  place 
the  triggers  in  a  vessel  and  cover  with  gasoline,  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  soak  while  you  clean  the  cam  yokes  and  oil  the 
cams.  With  a  piece  of  cloth  slightly  dampened  in  gasoline 
wipe  the  free  end  of  each  cam  yoke.  Examine  the  milled 
edge  of  every  cam  and  sharpen  those  that  need  it  with  a 
fine  three-cornered  file.  Take  a  piece  of  fine  wire,  flatten 
one  end  and  use  it  to  deposit  a  drop  of  clock  oil  on  the  pivot 
of  each  cam.  Examine  each  wire  and  straighten  and  polish 
those  that  require  it.  Remove  the  triggers  from  the  gaso¬ 
line  and  dry  them.  Rub  them  on  a  graphited  cloth.  Before 
putting  them  in  place  in  the  cam  frames  take  a  clean  cloth 
and  moisten  it  with  gasoline  and  clean  all  of  the  slots  in  the 
frames,  then  with  a  brush  graphite  these  slots.  Place  the 
cam  frame  in  a  raised  position-  with  the  bracket  perpen¬ 
dicular  and  put  in  the  triggers,  passing  the  wire  through 
the  lower  hole.  Invert  the  cam  frames,  if  it  is  the  old-style 
frame,  and  put  in  all  the  cams,  then  pass  in  the  wire.  Put 
in  the  roller  and  turn  it  to  bring  all  of  the  cams  normal. 
Of  course  the  triggers  should  be  in  proper  position  also. 


Lock  the  triggers  by  passing  a  wire  through  the  upper  hole 
and  allow  it  to  extend  past  the  edge  of  the  outside  bracket. 
The  bracket  screws,  the  small  ones  on  the  outside,  should 
be  a  trifle  loose.  Put  the  cam  frames  in  position  by  first 
placing  the  upper  ends  of  the  brackets  on  the  dowels,  then 
the  lower  end,  inserting  the  screws  that  hold  them  in  posi¬ 
tion.  When  they  are  attached  in  place,  see  that  the  rolls 
turn  freely.  When  the  parts  are  properly  placed  put  on 
the  belt  and  remove  verge  lock  and  try  the  keys.  Avoid 
using  gasoline  on  the  rollers  and  cams  while  they  are  in 
the  machine. 

Minor  Difficulties. 

An  operator  in  Iowa  writes:  “(1)  I  am  enclosing  a 
slug  which  you  will  notice  has  a  fin  on  the  left-hand  end, 
as  if  the  metal  squirted  between  the  vise  jaw  and  the  liner. 
The  liner  and  jaw  appear  to  be  in  good  condition;  I  change 
liners  several  times  a  day,  but  the  result  is  the  same  on  all 
slugs.  The  left-hand  vise- jaw  block  has  considerable  play 
in  the  casting,  allowing  the  jaw  to  be  pressed  back  past  the 
right-hand  jaw.  Would  that  cause  the  fin?  (2)  I  intend  to 
lower  the  pot  as  the  impression  of  the  mouthpiece  holes  are 
not  in  the  center  of  the  slug.  (3)  When  recasting  lines  in 
the  auxiliary  position,  the  first  elevator  often  stops  at  the 
top  of  the  vise  frame  on  account  of  the  blocks  supporting 
the  matrices  projecting  slightly  from  the  elevator  head  and 
catching  on  top  of  the  vise  frame.  Is  it  because  the  eleva¬ 
tor  rises  too  high?  They  do  not  bother  when  recasting 
light-face  lines.  (4)  Sometimes  when  a  line  containing 
both  light  and  black  face  characters  ascends  to  the  first- 
elevator  cap  head,  the  lugs  that  release  the  black-face  char¬ 
acters,  allowing  them  to  drop,  will  bind  slightly,  causing  the 
elevator  to  go  up  with  a  bang.  What  is  the  cause  and 
remedy?  (5)  Occasionally  when  a  line  is  about  to  transfer, 
the  matrices  will  strike  against  the  end  of  the  second- 
elevator  bar,  stopping  the  machine.  By  agitating  the 
spaceband  transfer  lever  a  little  the  line  transfers  all  right. 
(6)  The  right-hand  end  of  the  mouthpiece  will  sometimes 
get  cold  so  that  the  slugs  are  worthless ;  then  I  have  to  stop 
and  warm  up  the  mouthpiece  with  the  torch.  To  keep  it 
warm  enough  I  have  to  keep  the  blaze  turned  up  so  that  it 
blazes  up  around  the  end  of  the  mouthpiece.  I  have 
repacked  the  mouthpiece,  but  it  doesn’t  help  any.  The  fore¬ 
man  told  me  that  the  fins  have  always  been  on  the  end  of 
the  slugs,  and  one  of  the  employees  who  operates  the 
machine  part  of  the  time,  told  me  that  the  mouthpiece  has 
been  getting  cold  on  the  right-hand  end  for  the  past  three 
years.” 

Answer. —  (1)  The  outside  of  the  liner,  near  mold  cell, 
is  probably  worn  by  contact  with  the  right  jaw.  The  fault 
is  not  with  the  jaw,  but  likely  with  the  mold  cap  not  hold¬ 
ing  the  liner  tight.  Get  a  new  liner.  You  may  find  that 
the  mold  cap  is  warped.  (2)  The  jets  on  the  slug  show  that 
the  pot  has  correct  height.  If  you  lower  it  the  jets  will  not 
show  full  and  round  next  to  the  base  of  slug  (smooth  side), 
so  leave  the  pot  as  it  is.  (3)  The  names  you  give  to  parts 
and  the  reference  to  positions  make  it  difficult  for  us  to 
understand  what  you  mean.  Please  give  this  question  again. 
(4)  Try  graphiting  the  top  of  the  duplex-rail  levers  and 
the  back  edge  of  front  jaw  and  see  if  the  first-elevator  jaw 
will  not  seat  with  less  noise.  If  this  does  not  effect  a  rem¬ 
edy  take  the  jaw  off  and  remove  the  plate  from  the  lower 
side  of  the  front  jaw,  then  polish  the  duplex  rail  with 
graphite.  Replace  the  parts  and  try  it  again.  (5)  At  times 
it  is  found  that  the  duplex  lever  springs  are  too  stiff.  Keep 
the  working  parts  lubricated  with  graphite.  The  catching 
of  a  line  on  the  end  of  the  second-elevator  bar  may  be  due 
to  a  weak  or  broken  starting-spring.  Examine  the  spring. 
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and  if  it  is  not  broken  it  may  need  an  increase  of  stress. 
(6)  If  the  mouthpiece  gets  cold  on  the  right  end  it  may  be 
due  to  an  obstruction  in  the  chimney  of  the  pot.  Remove 
the  cover  and  liner  and  explore  the  ventilator  openings 
with  a  wire  to  dislodge  soot  or  other  obstructions.  The 
mouthpiece  burner  should  be  turned  up  full,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernor  should  be  set  to  allow  sufficient  heat  to  keep  the  metal 
back  of  the  mouthpiece  from  getting  cold. 

Metal-pot  Burner. 

The  following  interesting  communication  is  from  a  Kan¬ 
sas  correspondent:  “  I  had  been  having  trouble  with  the 
burner  under  the  mouthpiece,  and  following  your  instruc¬ 
tions,  I  removed  pot  cover  (there  is  no  liner  on  this 
machine)  but  failed  to  find  any  obstruction,  and  there  was 
no  soot  whatever.  The  fire  under  the  pot  is  never  turned 
out  except  when  necessary  to  clean  burners.  However,  I 
tried  lighting  the  burners  from  top  of  chimney.  They 
lighted,  but  not  readily,  and  then  I  was  compelled  to  light 
the  throat  burners,  as  they  would'  not  light  from  the  chim¬ 
ney  every  time  as  the  pot  and  mouthpiece  burners  do.  We 
use  natural  gas  and  it  is  exceptionally  clean,  absolutely  no 
soot,  and  get  a  good  blue  blaze.  In  one  experiment  I  dis¬ 
covered  the  throat  burners  would  stay  lighted  if  I  turned 
the  blaze  under  the  pot  very  low,  but  as  I  gradually  turned 
it  up  the  blaze  under  the  throat  would  diminish.  But  on 
taking  the  auxiliary  burner  (the  burner  I  use  to  occasion¬ 
ally  heat  up  the  mouthpiece),  lighting  it,  and  gradually 
running  it  up  under  the  throat,  I  discovered  it  would  stay 
lighted  until  I  got  within  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
from  the  top  of  the  throat  burners.  I  removed  the  burner 
and  cut  off  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  throat 
burners,  and  that  seems  to  have  done  the  trick,  for  they 
burn  fine  and  dandy  now.  I  might  have  done  wrong  by 
reducing  the  height  of  the  throat  burners,  but  as  they  were 
of  no  use  to  me  before,  I  thought  I  would  try  it.  There 
seems  to  be  plenty  of  space  between  pot  and  jacket  under 
throat.  It  works  a  great  deal  better  and  I  have  pretty  good 
control  of  gas.  One  bad  feature  is  that  the  last  two  letters 
or  so  on  the  right-hand  end  of  slug  seem  to  chill  occasion¬ 
ally.  I  might  state  here  that  the  mouthpiece  burner  trou¬ 
bled  me  also.  It  had  a  tendency  to  flicker  out  at  right- 
hand  end  for  a  second  or  two  and  then  light  again.  The 
ventilation  holes  back  of  it,  opening  into  chimney,  were 
open,  which  I  suppose  is  right.  I  removed  the  tin  shield  in 
front  of  burner,  which  is  screwed  into  that  part  of  the 
crucible  holding  mercury  reservoir,  and  that  seemed  to 
remedy  the  fault,  but  still  I  get  the  cold  letters  occasion¬ 
ally.  Holes  in  mouthpiece  are  not  clogged,  as  I  can  run  a 
wire  through  them  freely.” 

Answer. —  We  believe  you  can  improve  the  sharpness  of 
the  letters  on  the  right  end  by  raising  the  pot  a  trifle  on 
that  side.  Turn  down  on  the  top  screw  of  the  right  pot  leg. 
Set  up  a  line  and  recast  two  slugs.  Allow  the  machine 
to  stop,  then  turn  down  on  this  screw  and  recast  a  few 
more  slugs.  Examine  the  characters  on  the  right  end  with 
a  magnifying  glass  to  determine  if  any  change  has  taken 
place.  If  no  improvement  is  noted  it  may  be  necessary  to 
deepen  the  cross-vents  or  drill  another  hole  between  the 
first  and  second  which  will  form  a  triangle.  This  hole  will 
be  a  trifle  above  the  other  two  and  between  them.  Then 
take  a  heavy  knife-blade  and  hammer  and  cut  the  cross¬ 
vents  deeper.  After  this  is  done  take  a  second-cut  file  and 
smooth  down  the  ridges  formed  on  each  side  of  the  vent 
cut.  (See  page  187,  of  “  Mechanism  of  the  Linotype  ”  for 
information  about  files.  No.  3  file,  as  shown  on  that  page, 
is  suitable.) 


Recent  Patents  on  Composing  Machinery. 

Paper  Perforator.— F.  H.  Pierpont,  Horley,  England,  assignor-  to 
Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Filed  April  12,  1911. 
Issued  May  13,  1913.  No.  1,061,561. 

Pump. —  F.  H.  Pierpont,  Horley,  England,  assignor  to  Lanston  Mono¬ 
type  Machine  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Filed  March  4,  1912.  Issued  May 
13,  1913.  No.  1,061,562. 

Low-metal  Alarm.—  D. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co 
June  3,  1913.  No.  1,063,267. 

Typecaster. — H.  Degener,  Berlin,  Germany,  assignor  to  Mergenthaler 
Linotjpe  Co.,  New  York.  Filed  May  17,  1909.  Issued  August  19,  1913 
No.  1,070,876. 

Two-lelter  Matrix  Assembler. —  H.  Degem  .  "  . 

signor  to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  New  York.  Filed  November  15 
1909.  Issued  August  19,  1913.  No.  1,070,947. 

Two-letter  Matrix  Distributor.— J.  R.  Rogers,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a* 
signor  to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  New  York.  Filed  January  2’ 
1912.  Issued  September  9,  1913.  No.  1,072,653. 

Multiple  Magazine  Matrix  Escapement. —  D.  S.  Kennedy,  Brooklyi 
N.  Y„  assignor  to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  New  York.  Filed  Noven 
ber  14,  1912.  Issued  September  9,  1913.  No.  1,072,737. 


ributor.— L.  E.  Morrison,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
assignor  to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  New  York.  Filed  February  28 
1912.  Issued  September  9,  1913.  No.  1,072,763. 


led  July  21,  1 


Two-letter  Matrix  Assembler.— F.  W.  Neurm 
assignor  to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  New  York. 

Issued  September  9,  1913.  No.  1,072,765. 

Slugcasting  Machine.—  C.  Crisp,  London,  England.  Filed  March  18 
1911.  Issued  September  9,  1913.  No.  1,072,917. 

Typograph. —  J.  Dorneth,  Berlin,  Germany,  assignor  to  Typograph 
G.  M.  B.  H.,  Berlin,  Germany.  Filed  July  26,  1907.  Issued  September  9, 
1913.  No.  1,072,927. 

Multiple  Magazine  Distributor. —  J.  R.  Rogers,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
assignor  to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  New  York.  Filed  November  9, 
1911.  Issued  September  16,  1913.  No.  1,073,170. 

Pump-stop. —  D.  Petri-Palmedo,  Providence,  R.  I.,  assignor  to  Elec 
trie  Compositor  Co.,  New  York.  Filed  December  23,  1911.  Issued  Sep 
tember  23,  1913.  No.  1,073,705. 

Type  Casting  and  Setting  Machine.—  H.  J.  S.  Gilbert-Stringer 
Brighton,  and  P.  W.  Druitt,  Mitcham,  England,  assignors  to  E.  H 
Allen  and  A.  F.  DeFonblanque,  London,  England.  Filed  February  12 
1910.  Issued  September  30,  1913.  No.  1,074,546. 

Linotype  Keyboard  Cam.— F.  E.  Bright.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Filed 
March  4,  1911.  Issued  October  7,  1913.  No.  1,074,832. 

Two-letter  Matrix  Transfer.— H.  Degener,  Berlin.  Germany.  Assignor 
to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  New  York.  Filed  January  14,  1911. 
Issued  October  7,  1913.  No.  1,074,843. 

Vise-jaw  and  Mold-liner.— P.  F.  Dodge,  New  York,  assignor  to 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  New  York.  Filed  December  18,  1912. 
Issued  October  7,  1913.  No.  1,074,848. 

Multiple  Magazine  Linotype.—  P.  F.  Dodge,  New  York,  assignor  to 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  New  York.  Filed  January  2,  1912.  Issued 
October  7,  1913.  No.  1,074,933. 

Distributor  Clutch. —  R.  M.  Grove,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  Mer¬ 
genthaler  Linotype  Co.,  New  York.  Filed  December  28,  1911.  Issued 
October  7,  1913.  No.  1,074,945. 

Matrix  Escapement  Mechanism. —  D.  S.  Kennedy,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  assignor  to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  New  York.  Filed  Janu¬ 
ary  22,  1913.  Issued  October  7,  1913.  No.  1,074,956. 

Multiple  Magazine  Distributor.— J.  R.  Rogers,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
assignor  to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  New  York.  Filed  April  1,  1912. 
Issued  October  7,  1913.  No.  1,074,980. 

Water-cooled  Mold  Disk.—  H.  Degener,  Berlin,  Germany,  assignor  to 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  New  York.  Filed  September  12,  1910. 
Issued  October  7,  1913.  No.  1,075,024. 

Multiple  Magazine  Distributor  Entrance. —  R.  O.  Boardman,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  assignor  to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  New  York.  Filed 
January  16,  1912,  and  September  11,  1912.  Issued  October  6,  1913. 
Nos.  1,075,137  and  1,075,138. 

Mold  Disk. —  H.  Degener,  Berlin,  Germany,  assignor  to  Mergenthaler 
ssued  October  7,  1913. 


Linotype  Co.,  New  York.  Filed  July  13,  1911. 

No.  1,075,141. 

Slug  Ejecting  Mechanism.— H.  A.  W.  Wood,  New 
’  "  ”  ■’  ",  New  York.  Filed  September 

1,075,180. 


TUMBLING  THE  TYPE. 

Not  perhaps  since  that  memorable  error  occurred  in  a 
newspaper  in  which  the  Empress  Eugenie  was  referred  to 
as  the  “  Express  Engine,”  has  so  curious  a  mistake  been 
made  in  a  heading  as  that  which  figured  in  the  Islington 
Gazette,  August  25.  An  article  dealing  with  the  serious 
outlook  in  the  London  building  trade  was  given  the  head¬ 
ing:  “  The  ‘  D  —  n  Fools’  ’  Policy,”  but  without  the  soften¬ 
ing  rule  which  appears  here.  It  is  obvious  that  the  words 
should  have  been  “  down  tools.”  On  the  following  day  this 
apology  appeared :  “  We  regret  that  owing  to  a  printer’s 

error,  a  heading  in  our  issue  of  yesterday  given  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  to  a  brief  article  on  the  painters’  strike, 
‘  The  “  Down  Tools  ”  Policy,’  was  converted  into  a  phrase 
never  intended  by  the  writer,  and  which  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  would  be  sanctioned  by  the  editor.”  Those  who 
know  the  reputable  manner  in  which  the  paper  is  conducted 
would  never  think  otherwise. —  Printers ’  Register. 
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THE  STEVENSON  EXTENSIBLE  LINER. 

Linotype  machinists  and  operators  who  have  expe¬ 
rienced  difficulty  piecing,  building  up  liners  or  using 
emergency  liners  will  be  interested  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations,  showing  the  new  extensible  liner  now  being 
placed  on  the  market  by  Ashton  G.  Stevenson  —  more 
familiarly  known  as  “  Steve  ”  or  “  the  man  behind  the 
matrix  ”  —  who  became  so  widely  known  in  printing  cir¬ 
cles  through  the  invention  of  the  lino-tabler  system,  the 
broach  and  other  devices  for  tabular  work.  Mr.  Steven¬ 
son  has  taken  great  pains  to  perfect  his  new  liner  before 


The  Stevenson  Extensible  Liner. 

Separated  to  show  the  construction.  This  size  will  take  care  of  all 
measures  from  thirty  down  to  eighteen  ems. 

placing  it  on  the  market,  and  in  order  to  develop  any  points 
that  might  be  improved  he  placed  some  of  the  liners  in 
several  offices  where  they  were  in  practical  use  for  over  a 
year.  This  brought  out  a  few  minor  points  which  have 
been  incorporated,  and  now  the  inventor  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  machinists  to  whom  he  has  shown  the  liners  pro¬ 
nounce  the  construction  as  perfect,  and  the  article  as  one 
of  inestimable  value  to  every  office  having  a  linotype 
machine. 

Mr.  Stevenson  is  very  enthusiastic  about  his  liners,  and 
states  that  they  are  by  far  the  greatest  improvement  he 
has  given  the  trade.  They  will  naturally  be  a  great  boon 


The  Stevenson  Extensible  Liner. 

Separated  to  show  the  construction.  This  size  will  take  care  of  all 
measures  from  eighteen  down  to  four  ems. 


to  the  smaller  office,  which  in  the  past  has  been  handi¬ 
capped  by  a  lack  of  liners,  and  will  be  equally  welcomed  in 
the  larger  plant,  where  it  is  frequently  desired  to  work 
several  machines  on  one  measure,  and  the  very  largest 
shops  must  face  this  problem  regularly.  Also  on  all  twin- 
slug  matter  over  30  ems  where  odd  measures  such  as  31,  33, 
35,  etc.,  are  required,  rarely  has  any  office  the  necessary 
15%,  16%  or  17%  em  liners.  As  the  teeth  in  the  two 
sections  are  graduated  by  nonpareils,  absolutely  any 


measure  or  half-measure  from  4  to  30  ems  can  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  the  long  and  short  sections. 

At  present  these  novel  liners  are  being  manufactured  in 
6,  8,  10  and  12  point;  later  they  are  to  be  put  out  in  5%,  7, 
9  and  11  point.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  a  set  of  eight 
of  the  new  devices,  two  each  in  the  four  sizes,  would  give 
an  office  the  same  facilities  it  would  enjoy  from  the  use 
of  over  two  hundred  of  the  ordinary  liners.  Having  all 
slugs  cast  to  the  exact  size  required  will  obviate  a  large 
amount  of  sawing  or  cutting,  with  the  consequent  burrs 
and  crumbs  of  metal  which  throw  the  slugs  out  of  true  and 
prevent  a  perfect  lock-up  and  make-ready.  In  matter 
requiring  rules  or  borders  surrounding,  it  will  likewise  do 
away  with  the  filling  matter  between  the  slugs  and  border, 
with  the  consequent  overlapping,  working  up  or  falling  out 
of  such  filling,  as  the  operator  will  be  enabled  to  set  the 
matter  to  the  exact  length  required. 

Many  a  job  has  been  tied  up  and  great  loss  of  time 
involved,  when  in  the  rush  of  changing  the  machine  too 


Ashton  G.  Stevenson. 
Inventor  of  the  extensible  liner. 


long  an  ejector  has  been  left  or  put  in  the  machine  with 
the  inevitable  smashing  of  the  liner  and  frequently  the 
mold.  With  the  new  devices  the  auxiliary  piece  would 
simply  be  forced  out  of  the  mold  without  damage  to  liner 
or  mold. 

The  inventor  claims  that  machine  costs  will  be  greatly 
lowered  by  the  use  of  these  extensible  liners,  as  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  charge  the  large  amount  of  time  required  to  cut 
or  saw  slugs  as  machine  time,  owing  to  the  fact  that  incom¬ 
plete  facilities  on  the  machine  involve  this  extra  labor, 
largely  increasing  the  apparent  hour  cost  of  the  machine. 

Offices  have  been  established  in  the  Rand-McNally  build¬ 
ing,  Chicago,  where  business  will  be  carried  on  under  the 
simple  caption  of  “  Lino  Aids.”  When  questioned  as  to  the 
selection  of  this  title  Mr.  Stevenson  stated  that  he  has 
under  way  a  number  of  other  patents,  all  of  which  are 
designed  to  simplify  the  working  of  the  linotype  machine 
and  to  aid  the  operator  to  an  increased  output.  Judging 
from  the  success  of  his  previous  patents  this  new  extensible 
liner  should  jump  into  instant  favor,  and  the  trade  at  large 
will  watch  with  interest  for  the  other  patents  to  be  placed 
on  the  market. 
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BY  P.  HORACE  TEALL. 

Questions  pertaining  to  proofreading  are  solicited  and  will  be  promptly  answered  in  this  department.  Replies  can  not  be  made  by  mail. 


Obey  Orders. 

J.  T.,  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  writes :  “  In  the 

June  issue,  answering  a  correspondent  who  seeks  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  correct  use  of  the  letter  c  in  McHenry 
in  a  cap.  line,  you  indicate  the  use  of  either  a  small-cap. 
or  lower-case  c.  It  so  happens  that  in  my  work  this  diffi¬ 
culty  crops  up  frequently,  but  in  a  small-cap.  line,  and  the 
powers  that  be  have  prescribed  the  use  of  an  apostrophe, 
presumably  because  there  is  no  appreciable  difference,  in 
this  particular  font  at  least,  between  the  small-cap.  and 
lower-case  c.  In  this  exigency  what  would  you  do?  ” 

Answer. —  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  obey  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  of  the  powers  that  be.  In  the  earlier  answer  no 
thought  was  given  to  clear  small-caps.,  the  question  being 
asked  of  clear  caps.  only.  Such  names  are  most  properly 
printed  with  a  c  smaller  than  the  text,  but  the  most  con¬ 
venient  way  is  McHenry,  etc.,  when  the  c  comes  between 
two  capitals.  As  a  matter  of  proper  form  the  apostrophe 
has  no  justification;  but  in  a  clear  small-cap.  line  it  is  the 
only  convenient  character. 

Point  After  Parenthesis. 

A.  V.  G.,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  writes :  “  It  has  been 
a  rule  of  our  proofroom  to  omit  punctuation  before  and 
inside  parentheses  and  to  place  it  outside  the  closing 
parenthesis.  Ordinarily  I  can  approve  of  this,  but  in 
sentences  such  as  the  following  I  assert  that  the  comma 
should  precede  the  parenthesis :  ‘  In  the  catalogue  of  sale 
of  September  29,  1863  (Exhibit  G),  with  the  exception,’ 
etc.  ‘January  26,  1868  (the  day  of  the  great  snow¬ 
storm),  was  the  day,’  etc.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  prac¬ 
tice  throws  the  parenthesis  into  too  close  connection  with 
the  year,  whereas  it  really  refers  to  the  preceding  words 
in  one  case  and  to  the  day  of  the  month  in  the  other.  The 
proofreader  insists  that  the  sentences  are  correct  as  above 
punctuated.  We  are  called  upon  to  punctuate  all  our 
copy,  and  so  can  not  follow  copy.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
whether  I  or  the  proofreader  is  right?  ” 

Answer. — The  proofreader  is  right.  Some  people  would 
not  admit  that  we  are  right  in  saying  so,  but  these  people 
are  much  fewer  now  than  they  used  to  be.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  of  them,  however,  who  would  do  what  our 
correspondent  seems  to  indicate.  If  they  used  a  comma 
before  the  parenthesis,  they  would  use  another  at  the  end 
of  the  parenthesis,  just  before  the  closing  curve.  This  is 
a  cumbersome  style  that  used  to  be  common,  but  is  now 
seldom  seen.  Parenthesis-marks  are  used  to  disconnect 
the  matter  enclosed,  not  to  connect  it  with  anything.  As  to 
referring  to  preceding  words,  in  the  first  sentence,  one 
could  tell  better  if  the  whole  sentence  had  been  quoted; 
the  beginning  is  omitted.  It  may  easily  be  true  that  the 
parenthesis  would  fit  better  in  another  place,  or  that  the 
sentence  would  be  better  without  any  parenthesis.  In  the 


other  case  it  is  true  that  the  parenthesis  refers  to  the 
day  of  the  month,  but  it  is  also  true  that  it  refers  only  to 
the  day  of  the  month  in  a  certain  named  year.  No  pos¬ 
sibility  of  misunderstanding  is  to  be  found  in  either  case ; 
therefore  there  is  no  good  reason  for  a  departure  from 
the  rule.  A  good  plan  for  such  matters  would  be  to 
accept  what  the  proofreader  says  as  correct;  if  you  have 
a  good  proofreader  he  will  generally  not  lead  you  far 
astray,  to  say  the  least.  We  do  not  see  why  you  can  not 
follow  copy  when  copy  is  right,  even  if  you  are  called 
upon  to  punctuate  it.  Sometimes  the  only  effect  of  change 
is  deleterious.  It  does  not  properly  follow  from  such  a 
demand  that  many  points  must  be  added,  or  that  the 
pointing  must  be  changed. 

The  Other  Two. 

R.  L.,  New  York,  asks:  “Has  usage  sanctioned^  such 
expressions  as  *  the  other  two  ’  when  ‘  the  two  others’  is 
meant?  That  is,  comparison  being  not  between  groups 
of  two,  but  between  one  such  group  and  another  of  any 
number.” 

Answer. —  Yes,  that  is  one  of  the  many  expressions 
that  are  continually  used  without  challenge,  save  from  an 
occasional  hypercritic.  We  can  not  afford  to  indulge  in 
such  hair-splitting  as  the  close  logical  distinction  between 
the  other  two  and  the  two  others.  It  would  yield  no  mate¬ 
rial  gain,  for  no  one  could  possibly  understand  it  to  mean 
anything  other  than  exactly  what  is  meant,  no  matter 
which  expression  happened  to  be  used.  Happening  is 
good  enough  in  all  such  cases,  and  no  sufficient  reason  can 
be  found  for  attempting  to  induce  busy  people  to  keep  in 
mind  such  subtle  distinctions  between  every-day  forms  of 
expression.  Nothing  would  be  gained  in  grammar,  for 
each  form  is  perfectly  grammatical,  since  in  each  the 
words  are  used  in  regular  construction.  Hair-splitting  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  almost  obsolete;  but  there  is 
still  too  much  of  it  among  would-be  critics  of  grammar. 
Most  of  those  who  try  their  hands  at  such  criticism  make 
ridiculous  blunders.  Witness  the  frequent  objections  to 
had  better  and  had  rather  as  being  ungrammatical;  the 
almost  universal  adoption  of  over  his  signature  instead 
of  the  correct  under  his  signature,  to  the  absurd  result  of 
using  it  often  when  the  signature  actually  appears  above; 
such  things  even  in  grammar  text-books  as  Ramsay’s 
saying  that  English  adjectives  sometimes  take  a  plural, 
as  in  knights  templars,  which  is  proper  only  because 
templar  is  a  noun,  and  many  other  absurdities  based  on 
false  grammar. 


What  we  do  upon  some  great  occasion  will  probably 
depend  on  what  we  already  are;  and  what  we  are  will  be 
the  result  of  previous  years  of  self-discipline. —  Liddon. 
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THE  DICTIONARY  FOR  THE  PROOFROOM. 

BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 

T  is  inevitable  that  there  should  be  different 
choices  among  the  various  dictionaries, 
and  that  no  one  ever  can  prove  that  one 
of  them  is  actually  the  best.  Every  maker 
and  every  publisher  is  sure  to  assert  supe¬ 
riority,  and  every  agent  who  sells  a  dic¬ 
tionary  must  be  well  prepared  to  show 
that  his  is  better  than  any  other.  An 
impartial  comparison  of  any  two,  with  anything  like  a 
strictly  trustworthy  result,  is  practically  impossible.  One 
thing  that  could  be  proved  is  that  every  one  has  some 
defects,  and  probably  there  is  a  nearly  equal  amount  of 
weakness  in  each.  Unquestionably  no  one  of  them  is  fairly 


assumed  that  the  recommendation  to  accept  the  dictionary 
as  final  authority  was  addressed  to  everybody,  when  it  was 
clearly  meant  for  printers  only.  It  is  a  recommendation 
well  worth  repetition.  No  printing-office  should  be  without 
a  large  dictionary,  and  in  every  office  some  one  dictionary 
should  be  chosen  as  the  final  authority,  and  should  be  con¬ 
sulted  frequently  enough  to  insure  full  compliance  with 
the  order  to  follow  it.  Of  course  this  order  would  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  special  exceptions,  but  it  should  hold  whenever  such 
exceptions  are  not  ordered.  When  spellings  are  to  be  used 
regularly  that  differ  from  those  preferred  in  the  dictionary, 
the  chosen  forms  should  be  written  or  marked  in  the  book. 
This  should  be  done  every  time  such  a  decision  is  made, 
without  delay.  In  this  way  a  convenient  record  of  what  is 
to  be  done  can  be  secured,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  only 
way  to  secure  it. 

Choice  of  the  work  to  be  adopted  as  authority  must  rest 


entitled  to  the  full  measure  of  praise  that  is  uttered  for 
each.  We  mean  by  this  simply  that  all  dictionaries,  like  all 
other  human  works,  have  many  imperfections. 

Some  time  ago,  when  the  writer  said  in  print  that  every 
printing-office  should  adopt  a  large  dictionary  as  its  chosen 
authority  and' follow  it  without  change,  an  editor  expressed 
disapproval  and  said  he  had  never  used  a  dictionary  of 
English.  We  may  be  certain  that  he  has  not  benefited 
through  lack  of  what  the  dictionary  would  have  supplied. 
No  man -could  possibly  know  the  whole  English  language. 

An -error,  made  by  the  objector  was  of  a  kind  that  is 
only  too  common,  and  is  disastrous  in  many  instances.  He 


on  individual  preferences,  and  these  are  influenced  in  so 
many  ways  that  no  one  can  ever  state  them  all  clearly. 
Often  the  choice  must  depend  on  the  opinions  of  other  men, 
if  it  does  not  always.  Not  many  persons  can  decide  by 
examination  and  comparison  which  of  two  or  more  dictiona¬ 
ries  is  the  best  or  most  suitable  for  their  use. 

The  present  writer  is  one  of  the  comparatively  few  who 
may  be  supposed  able  to  choose  independently,  even  because 
of  the  mere  fact  that  he  has  had  to  compare  much  of  our 
three  large  works  closely.  Such  comparison  was  a  com¬ 
pulsory  part  of  his  work  on  each  of  the  three,  especially 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  infringement  of  copyright. 
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This,  of  course,  involved  only  the  definitions,  which  are  not 
of  prime  importance  to  printers  in  their  work,  though 
important  as  information  to  everybody  personally;  but 
incidentally  the  details  most  sought  by  printers  could  not 
escape  notice.  In  definition  there  is  little  difference  as  to 
general  value;  each  of  the  three  is  too  good  to  be  subject  to 
faultfinding  except  for  some  scattered  small  defects,  from 
which  no  one  is  free.  As  to  matters  of  form  a  decided 
preference  may  be  expressed,  with  the  assurance  that  it  is 


terms  ever  given  in  one  vocabulary,  which  greatly  enhances 
its  usefulness  for  printers.  In  the  spelling  there  is  much 
that  does  not  please  the  writer,  but  that  is  equally  true  of 
all  dictionaries  except  Worcester’s,  now  so  unfortunately 
disappearing.  The  spelling  is  nearly  all  just  what  people 
knew  so  many  years  as  Webster’s  spelling,  which  has  been 
much  changed  in  the  latest  so-called  Webster’s  Dictionary. 

Use  of  hyphens  in  compound  words  is  far  more  exten¬ 
sive  in  the  Standard  than  in  common  usage,  but  only  enough 


the  voluntary  expression  of  personal  opinion  based  on  care¬ 
ful  study. 

The  best  dictionary  for  use  as  authority  for  printers 
is  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary  — 
not  their  original  edition,  but  the  new  one  just  published, 
which  differs  from  the  old  work  in  many  ways,  with  much 
improvement  in  each  item  of  change.  In  the  old  work 
many  long  paragraphs  contained  long  lists  of  words  run 
together  in  such  a  way  that  some  of  them  were  far  from 
their  proper  position,  and  thus  were  not  readily  found. 
Because  of  this,  such  assertion  was  often  made  as  that  the 
book  did  not  contain  even  the  common  word  bifurcate,  while 
the  truth  is  simply  that  the  word  was  out  of  its  place, 
appearing  in  the  midst  of  a  large  group.  Such  grouping  is 
preserved  in  the  new  work,  but  in  such  a  way  that  each 
word  is  in  its  own  natural  order  alphabetically.  A  great 
gain  is  made  in  usefulness  for  printers  by  placing  every¬ 
thing  in  one  vocabulary  order,  including  proper  names  of 
all  kinds. 

In  the  Standard  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  number  of 


so  to  meet  reasonable  demands  for  consistency.  Only  so 
could  it  be  a  record  of  what  is  found  in  the  best  literature, 
and  so  it  is  like  all  other  good  dictionaries  except  one,  with 
some  differences  by  way  of  correction.  Webster’s  Interna¬ 
tional  was  in  its  time  the  only  dictionary  that  split  apart 
words  long  known  as  compounds,  and  its  successor,  the 
New  International,  is  now  the  only  one  that  shows  similar 
exasperating  confusion.  No  printer  has  ever  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  any  dictionary  in  making  compound  words.  The 
Standard  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  closely  followed 
throughout.  In  this  respect  the  new  edition  is  exactly  like 
the  old  one.  Its  forms  were  adopted  after  approval  of  a 
full  printed  list  by  hundreds  of  scholars  to  whom  it  was 
sent  for  criticism  and  suggestion. 

A  matter  that  is  far  more  troublesome  than  it  should  be 
is  the  division  of  words  into  syllables.  Always  in  diction¬ 
ary-making,  until  now,  such  division  has  been  decided  with¬ 
out  sufficient  recognition  of  the  practical  needs  of  printers. 
Phonetics  and  etymology  have  had  excessive  and  often 
puzzling  effect,  thus  confusing  a  practice  susceptible  of 
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pure  simplicity  and  easy  consistency  and  resting  on  a  sub¬ 
stantial  scientific  basis.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  until 
now  syllabication  for  a  dictionary  has  never  been  entrusted 
to  a  printer. 

The  editor  in  charge  of  pronunciation  and  syllabication 
on  the  New  Standard  Dictionary  worked  many  years  at 
typesetting  and  proofreading  before  he  became  a  lexicog¬ 
rapher.  That  editor  was  the  present  writer,  who  therefore 
knows  irrefutably  that  the  practical  side  of  the  question 
was  always  kept  uppermost.  If  any  one  can  ever  find  a 
way  to  make  the  division  of  words  more  simple,  more  prac¬ 
tical,  or  more  consistent,  he  will  gladly  welcome  the 
improvement,  but  he  will  be  very  much  surprised. 


tten  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

FRANKLIN’S  FIRST  BOOK  SELLS  FOR  $5,025. 

BY  HENRY  LEWIS  BULLEN. 

SIN  December,  1724,  Benjamin  Franklin  ar- 
rived  in  London.  In  his  “Autobiography” 
®  he  tells  us,  “  I  immediately  got  into  work 
•>T  at  Palmer’s,  then  a  famous  printing- 
house  in  Bartholomew  Close,  and  here  I 
continued  near  a  year.”  “At  Palmer’s  I 
was  employed  in  composing  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  edition  of  Wollaston’s  ‘  Religion  of 
Nature.’  Some  of  his  reasonings  not  appearing  to  me  well 
founded,  I  wrote  a  little  metaphysical  piece  in  which  I 
made  remarks  on  them.  It  was  entitled  ‘A  Dissertation 
on  Liberty  and  Necessity,  Pleasure  and  Pain.’  ”  Franklin 
printed  a  small  edition  of  this  pamphlet  at  his  own  expense. 
He  had  previously  written  pieces  for  his  brother’s  news¬ 
paper  in  Boston,  but  this  was  his  first  book.  It  circulated 
sufficiently  to  induce  certain  men  of  prominence  to  take 
notice  of  the  nineteen-year-old  compositor.  It  expressed 
freethinking  ideas,  which  in  later  years  Franklin  modified, 
saying,  “  My  printing  this  pamphlet  was  another  erratum.” 
The  only  knowledge  of  this  pamphlet  we  had  was  this  men¬ 
tion  in  the  “Autobiography,”  until  in  1850  a  copy  was  dis¬ 
covered  and  purchased  for  60  cents  by  Henry  Stevens,  a 
bookseller  of  London.  He  tried  to  sell  it  in  his  shop  for  $5 
and,  failing  to  sell  it,  he  auctioned  it  for  $95  to  a  book 
collector.  In  1872  it  was  auctioned  again  and  brought 
$110.  Some  time  before  1881  Henry  Stevens  found  another 
copy  which  he  sold  to  the  Library  of  Congress  for  $500. 
Every  American  citizen  is  part  owner  of  that  copy.  A  few 
weeks  ago  at  the  sale  of  the  Huth  library  the  1850  copy 
was  again  auctioned  and  was  bought  for  $5,025  by  Henry 
Stevens,  son  of  that  Henry  Stevens  who  had  originally 
bought  the  book  for  60  cents. 

Everything  associated  with  Franklin’s  activities  is 
rising  in  value.  Franklin  was  the  personification  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  progressive  enterprise.  Finding  himself  by 
accident  a  journeyman  printer  his  common  sense  impelled 
him  to  use  the  types  for  his  own  advancement.  Most  of  us 
use  types  to  get  wages  with;  Franklin’s  types  made  him 
the  most  useful  citizen  and  the  most  honored  of  his  time. 
When  a  very  young  man  he  did  not  hesitate  to  use  part  of 
his  meager  earnings  to  print  his  ideas.  Later  on  he  owned 
his  types  and  never  failed  to  use  them  to  advance  his 
ideas  and  his  prosperity.’  The  most  profitable  things  to 
cultivate  in  all  this  world  are  ideas.  Plant  them  with 
types.  The  printer  has  in  his  hands  the  greatest  lever  for 
human  advancement,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  distinguished  scientists,  authors,  educators,  edi¬ 
tors,  inventors  and  legislators  trace  their  rise  to  fame  to 
the  opportunities  they  found  in  printing-plants.  Those 
opportunities  are  there  still  and  may  be  seized  by  printers 
with  progressive  brains. 
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INSTANTANEOUS  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COLORS. 


HE  most  wonderful  combination  of  photog¬ 
raphy  and  the  printing-press  is  the  color 
insert  from  the  Van  Dyck  Gravure  Com¬ 
pany,  of  New  York,  shown  in  this  issue  of 
The  Inland  Printer.  A  strong  state¬ 
ment —  but  the  reader  will  agree  with  it 
after  studying  the  portrait  of  the  girl 
with  the  roguish  smile  and  appreciating 
what  an  achievement  it  is. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  a  photograph  in  colors  made  with 
the  special  camera  and  flashlight  apparatus  of  the  Poly- 
chromide  Company  of  America.  Three  color-record  nega¬ 
tives  of  this  Titian-haired  girl  were  made  simultaneously 
and  instantaneously.  This  in  itself  makes  the  portrait  a 
marvel  of  photography. 

From  these  three  color-record  negatives  the  Van  Dyck 
Gravure  Company,  of  New  York,  engraved  photogravures 
on  copper  cylinders  and  printed  on  steam  presses  the  nearly 
17,000  inserts  required  for  this  edition  of  The  Inland 
Printer.  Therefore  we  have  in  this  insert  a  combination  of 
the  greatest  achievement  in  photography  and  the  printing- 
press. 

When,  in  December,  1908,  The  Inland  Printer  pre¬ 
sented  the  first  portrait  made  by  photogravure  in  colors 
ever  shown  in  a  magazine,  it  startled  the  printing  world  so 
that  demands  for  extra  copies  of  that  issue  soon  exhausted 
the  supply  and  big  prices  were  offered  for  copies.  The 
present  insert,  framed,  would  bring  good  prices  in  any  art 
store,  for  the  subject  itself  radiates  joy  and  the  technic  of 
the  print  makes  it  rank  as  a  work  of  art. 

To  Charles  W.  Saalburg,  of  the  Van  Dyck  Gravure 
Company,  tribute  was  paid  in  these  pages  in  December, 
1908,  for  what  he  had  accomplished  in  photogravure  in 
colors,  and  now  he  deserves  additional  praise  for  his  per¬ 
sistency  in  pioneering  the  combination  of  instantaneous 
photography  in  colors  and  rotary  photogravure  in  colors, 
beyond  which  it  would  seem  impossible  for  pictures  in 
printing-ink  to  go. 


MAMIE’S  PICTURE. 


When  Mamie’s  papa  proudly  brought 
Her  picture  to  the  Ed. 

Within  a  basin  white  she  sat 
Bald  as  her  little  head. 

We  made  a  plate  and  printed  Marne, 

So  scant  of  garb,  with  glee. 

And  all  the  neighbors  envied  Pa 
This  wide  publicise. 

The  years  rolled  on  and  Marne  grew  up. 
So  comely,  tall  and  slim, 

Whoe’er  she  greeted  with  a  'smile 
The  boys  all  envied  him. 

Her  grandma,  she  lived  in  the  past. 
Somewhat  inclined  to  doat, 

And  thus  quite  innocently  she 
Corralled  poor  Mamie’s  goat. 

She  saved  that  paper  picturing 
Our  Mamie  in  a  bowl  — 

And  showed  it  proudly  all  around. 

As  “  Mamie,  bless  her  soul.” 

The  moral  is,  remember  well 

That  time  doth  change  us  all, 

So  we  must  ever  look  ahead 
Ere  we  for  some  things  fall. 
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Queries  regarding  process  engraving,  and  suggestions  and  experiences  of  engravers  and  printers  are  solicited  for  this  department.  Our  technical 
research  laboratory  is  prepared  to  investigate  and  report  on  matters  submitted.  For  terms  for  this  service  address  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 


Wood  Engraving  to  Resemble  Crayon  Drawing. 

In  this  department  for  September,  page  881,  was  repro¬ 
duced  a  wood  engraving  by  a  second-year  student  in  a 
Paris  art  school.  The  original  which  the  student  strove  to 
imitate  in  wood  was  a  charcoal  drawing  of  a  head,  and 
that  he  well  retained  the  charcoal  or  crayon  effect  of  the 
original  by  cutting  with  his  burin  in  wood  was  admirably 
shown  in  our  reproduction.  Daniel  Baker,  manager  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  Board  of  Trade  of  Toronto,  writes  regarding 
this  engraving  that  “  if  it  is  a  wood  engraving  it  is  the  first 
time  that  this  character  of  work  resembling  a  crayon  or 
grained  stone  or  zinc  has  been  imitated  on  wood.”  And  I 
have  been  asked  if  he  is  not  right  in  his  contention. 

Answer. —  During  the  “  Golden  Age  ”  of  wood  engra¬ 
ving  in  this  country  several  engravers  tried  to  render 
effects  in  a  grain  instead  of  the  white  line  and  black  line 
which  was  customary.  Timothy  Cole  was  particularly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  accomplishing  this.  If  Mr.  Baker  will  turn  to 
Scribner’s  Magazine  during  the  spring  of  1878,  I  can  not 
recall  which  months,  he  will  find  several  engraved  por¬ 
traits  by  Timothy  Cole,  notably  the  portrait  of  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  reproducing  a  crayon  drawing  by  Wyatt 
Eaton,  showing  that  our  engravers  taught  the  world  in 
those  days  all  manner  of  technic  in  wood  engraving,  which 
engravers  everywhere  have  been  trying  to  imitate  since. 

Prosperity  Ahead  for  Photoengravers. 

This  year  1913  has  included  in  it  many  occurrences  that 
point  to  future  good  times  in  the  photoengraving  industry, 
so  that  we  can  confidently  look  forward  with  more  hope  to 
some  measure  of  reward  for  all  the  brains,  money  and  work 
that  has  been  put  into  our  business. 

The  important  factor  toward  obtaining  an  adequate 
return  for  our  labor  is  the  adoption  of  the  simple  cost¬ 
finding  system  which  has  itself  cost  so  much  labor  and 
mo'ney.  This  gives  us  a  knowledge,  in  too  many  cases  lack¬ 
ing,  and  this  knowledge  together  with  the  proposed  stand¬ 
ard  selling  price  will  allow  us  to  give  more  time  to  perfect¬ 
ing  our  product  and  introducing  new  features. 

This  year  also  marks  the  coming  together  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  employer  and  workman  into  more  friendly 
relations.  The  steps  to  this  happy  result  began,  appropri¬ 
ately,  in  “  The  City  of  Brotherly  Love  ”  during  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  midwinter  conference.  It  was  here  that  President 
Woll,  of  the  employers’  organization,  was  invited  to  address 
the  representatives  of  the  employers’  organization.  The 
next-  step  toward  harmony  was  the  action  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Manufacturing  Engravers  in  extending  to  President 
Woll  all  the  courtesies  shown  the  delegates  to  the  employ¬ 
ers’  convention.  Following  this  came  an  invitation  to 
Commissioner  Flader,  “  the  brains  of  the  bosses  organiza¬ 


tion,”  to  address  the  delegates  to  the  workingmen’s  conven¬ 
tion  in  Cleveland.  An  agreement  regarding  the  simple 
cost-finding  system  was  arrived  at  between  employers  and 
workmen  which  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  lead  to  arbitration 
on  all  disagreements  that  may  come  up  ’  in  the  future 
between  employers  and  workmen. 

These  questions  of  the  cost  and  selling  price  being  set¬ 
tled  the  trade  can  now  give  its  attention  to  improving  its 
product,  and  take  up  other  processes  as  well  as  perfecting 
color-plate  making  for  which  there  is  a  demand,  the  above 
being  but  two  of  the  notable  features  of  the  year. 

A  Bird’s-eye  View  Out  of  the  Ordinary. 

From  A.  Aley,  art  editor  of  the  Town  and  Country 
Journal,  Sydney,  Australia,  we  have  received  a  copy  of 
a  supplement  containing  an  immense  half-tone,  30  inches 
in  diameter,  reproducing  what  they  term  a  spherical  photo- 


Spherical  View  of  Sydney,  Australia. 


graphic  view  of  the  city  of  Sydney.  Reproduced  herewith 
is  a  line  key-plate  of  the  view,  which  will  give  some  idea  of 
its  novel  features. 

A  series  of  photographs  was  made  from  the  dome  of  the 
highest  building  in  the  city.  These  photographs  were  made 
by  pointing  the  camera  successively  at  all  points  of  the 
horizon  until  every  point  of  the  compass  was  recorded  on 
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the  negatives.  Prints  from  these  negatives  were  made  and 
trimmed  “  V  ”  shaped,  after  which  they  were  mounted  so 
that  the  horizon  made  a  circle  and  the  points  of  the  “  V  ” 
met  in  the  center.  This,  in  theory,  is  the  way  this  “spherical 
view  ”  was  made,  though  there  was  much  redrawing  and 
retouching  on  this  circular  photograph  before  it  was  ready 
for  reproduction  in  the  large  half-tone.  It  is  an  idea  which 
can  be  imitated  in  many  cities,  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
such  a  spherical  view  being  had  in  Indianapolis,  for  in¬ 
stance,  by  making  it  from  the  Soldiers’  Monument.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  note  which  newspaper  in  this  country  will 
be  first  to  make  such  a  view,  though  the  credit  for  the  idea 
belongs  to  Sydney,  Australia. 

Borders  in  Half-tone  and  Line  Tints. 

Half-tone  and  line-tint  borders  are  becoming  very  popu¬ 
lar  and  several  readers  have  made  inquiries  as  to  the  best 
way  of  making  them  from  black-and-white  drawings. 
Process  Work  describes  the  methods  so  clearly  that  it  is 
reprinted  here  with  their  illustrations. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  pen-and-ink  design  is  to  be 
done  with  a  straight-line  screen  effect.  As  the  screen  is 


ruled  with  lines  that  cross  at  angles  of  45  degrees  we  must 
.get  rid  of  one  set  of  lines.  To  do  this  cut  a  stop  from  card¬ 
board  with  a  slit  in  it  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  as  shown. 
This  “  slit  ”  stop  being  cut  at  one  angle  allows  the  light  to 
affect  the  ruling  of  the  screen  only  “  one  way.”  First  make 
an  exposure,  using  the  “  slit  ”  stop  and  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  for  the  copy.  The  thickness  of  the  lines  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  can  be  regulated  by  the  screen  distance.  Thus,  if  the 
screen  is  brought  near  the  plate  a  thick  line  is  the  result, 
while  if  the  screen  is  placed  at  normal  distance  for  a  half¬ 
tone,  the  result  will  be  an  even-line  effect.  The  length 
of  the  tint  exposure  is  about  a  third  of  the  line-work 
exposure. 

Having  given  the  screen  tint  exposure  to  white  paper, 
remove  the  screen,  focus  the  line  drawing  and  expose  on 
this  line  copy  as  usual.  When  the  negative  is  developed  it 
will  be  found  that  the  exposure  to  the  line  copy  has  closed 
up  the  screen  lines  except  where  they  cross  the  lines  in 
the  drawing.  A  much  stronger  negative  it  will  be  found  is 
had  by  exposing  the  plate  to  the  screen  and  the  white  paper 
first. 

Another  method  of  doing  this  is  to  keep  a  stock  of  tint 
and  stipple  negatives,  or  films,  on  hand  and  merely  strip 


the  line  negative  onto  the  stipple  and  print  in  the  usual 
way.  When  finished  the  line  negative  may  be  stripped  off 
and  the  line  or  tint  negative  kept  for  another  occasion. 

Prints  on  Brunswick  Black. 

Phil.  Hynard,  Newtown,  Sydney,  Australia,  writes: 
“  Can  you  favor  me  with  a  formula  for  a  solution  for  print¬ 
ing  on  glass  which  has  been  painted  or  coated  with  Bruns¬ 
wick  black?  I  have  been  using  a  solution  of  gelatin  and 
bichromate  of  ammonia  which  I  have  to  develop  in  hot 
water.  I  want  a  solution  I  can  develop  in  cold  water  as 
heat  cracks  the  Brunswick  black.  Would  the  addition  of 
chromic  acid  improve  the  solution  at  all,  as  it  breaks  a 
little  on  the  edge  during  development?  ” 

Answer. —  This  question  coming  all  the  way  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  interests  photoengravers  for  the  reason  that  though 
the  inquirer  probably  wants  to  use  the  process  for  making- 
glass  signs,  still  the  method  he  is  seeking  is  really  a  cold 
enamel  process  and  should  be  available  for  zinc  etching. 
Brunswick  black  is  usually  a  black  shellac  varnish.  If  a 
glass  or  zinc  plate  is  flowed  first  with  Brunswick  black  this 
varnish  can  be  coated  with  an  ordinary  enamel  solution, 
using  fish-glue  instead  of  gelatin  and  chromic  acid  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  bichromate;  then  if  a  print  is  made  on  this 
enamel  it  can  be  developed  in  cold  water  as  enamel  is  usu¬ 
ally  developed.  It  should  be  placed  into,  or  flowed  over 
several  times  with  a  solution  of  chrome  alum  in  water  and 
allowed  to  dry.  When  dry  the  Brunswick  black  can  be 
developed  away  from  between  the  lines  or  dots  of  the  image 
with  alcohol,  after  which  the  plate  can  be  etched  without 
any  heating,  as  the  Brunswick  black  under  the  enamel 
image  makes  a  good  acid  resist. 

How  Half-tones  Wear  Out. 

A  magazine  publisher  in  New  York  showed  the  writer 
a  copy  of  his  magazine  with  a  run  from  the  plates  and  type 
direct  of  but  twenty  thousand,  a::d  asked  why  it  was  that 
the  copper  half-tones  showed  wear  before  the  linotype 
matter.  The  answer  was  that  the  half-tones  were  either 
underlaid  or  overlaid  to  excess  so  that  there  was  a  grind¬ 
ing  action  on  the  surface  of  the  half-tones.  Fred  W.  Gage, 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  printers,  describes  this  trouble 
so  completely  in  the  Photoengravers’  Bulletin  for  Septem¬ 
ber,  that  a  few  sentences  are  quoted  here. 

Plates  made  nowadays,  even  of  150  or  175  line  screen, 
are  much  more  deeply  etched  than  were  plates  in  the  earlier 
days,  yet  more  often  than  would  seem  reasonable  half¬ 
tones  show  wear,  even  though  but  a  few  thousand  impres¬ 
sions  have  been  printed  from  them  —  with  blackened  edges, 
dirty  sky  and  middle  tones  entirely  lost.  As  a  rule,  the 
engraver  is  blamed  for  such  results,  the  printer  quickly 
jumping  to  the  conclusion  that  the  plate  was  defective  in 
some  way;  whereas,  in  the  writer’s  judgment,  the  printer 
is  the  one  really  at  fault  in  about  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 

Most  trouble  of  this  sort  can  be  traced  to  ignorant 
handling  in  the  pressroom,  and  usually  from  one  cause  — 
the  printing  surfaces  not  traveling  in  exact  unison.  Many 
pressmen  fail  to  realize  that  a  modern  cylinder  press  may 
become  an  engine  of  destruction  if  the  cylinder  be  made 
larger  in  diameter  than  originally  designed,  by  the  addition 
of  a  few  sheets  too  many  in  the  “  packing.”  This  added 
diameter  means  an  increase  in  circumference  and  a  length¬ 
ening  of  the  printing  surface. 

The  printing  surface  of  a  cylinder  so  “  overpacked  ” 
must  inevitably  travel  faster  than  the  bed,  for  they  are  both 
driven  by  a  train  of  gearing  which  will  not  allow  of  any 
slowing  up  of  the  cylinder  to  allow  for  its  increased  size. 
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Naturally  the  slippage  will  show  most  on  the  edges  of  the 
plates  or  along  the  “  gutters  ”  of  the  form,  and  the  grind¬ 
ing  action  must  soon  ruin  the  plates.  This  grinding- 
action,  is,  of  course,  increased  by  “  fuzz  ”  from  the  paper 
or  dirt  from  any  other  source. 

This  result  is  often  noted  on  even  the  relatively  coarse 
type-forms  printed  on  presses  out  of  adjustment,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  fine  dots  of  a  half-tone  show 
it  even  quicker,  and  then  the  engraver  is  blamed  for  a 
result  that  he  could  not  possibly  foresee  nor  prevent,  one 
that  would  not  have  resulted  had  his  engraving  been  given 
proper  handling  by  the  pressman. 

Etching  and  Proving  Ink. 

W.  R.  Bramblett,  of  Omaha,  one  of  the  pioneer  engra¬ 
vers  of  the  Great  West  writes :  “  I  am  going  to  trouble  you 
by  asking  a  favor.  I  have  been  unfortunate  in  losing  a 
book  with  a  variety  of  formulas  in  it.  I  need  a  reliable 
formula  for  etching  ink  and  one  for  proving  ink,  and  if 
you  will  favor  me  with  those  two  formulas  I  will  appreci¬ 
ate  it  very  much.” 

Answer. —  The  writer  still  has  notebooks  forty  years 
old  and  many  formulas  for  the  inks  requested,  but  his  very 
best  advice  to  Mr.  Bramblett  and  others  would  be  not  to 
make  use  of  them  but  to  buy  the  etching  and  proving  ink 
required.  It  may  interest  readers  to  learn  the  ingredients 
of  an  excellent  etching  ink  made  by  the  writer  in  1881.  It 
contained  2  ounces  of  lampblack,  1  ounce  of  Burgundy 
pitch,  1  ounce  yellow  wax,  1  ounce  resin,-  3  ounces  medium 
linseed  oil  varnish,  2  ounces  mutton  suet,  2  ounces  pow¬ 
dered  shellac,  and  1  ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine.  These  were 
all  heated  together  in  an  iron  pot,  and  when  melted,  stirred 
and  stirred,  and  after  still  more  stirring  it  was  poured  into 
the  small,  glazed  earthen  jars  we  kept  ink  in.  Before  using 
this  transfer  ink,  a  little  was  put  on  a  litho  stone  and 
ground  fine  with  an  ink-muller,  a  drop  or  so  of  oil  of  lav¬ 
ender  being  used  to  soften  the  ink. 

There  should  be  no  excuse  for  making  proving  ink 
with  so  many  makes  of  this  ink  at  hand.  The  ingredients 
of  printing-ink  used  to  be,  burned  linseed  oil,  black  rosin, 
lampblack  and  Prussian  blue,  while  to-day  it  is  made  out 
of  residues  of  all  kinds.  Plere  is  the  formula  for  printing- 
ink  patented  by  Sam  H.  Turner  in  1853 :  Resin  tar,  4 
pounds  6  ounces,  lampblack  12  ounces,  pulverized  indigo 
blue  2  ounces,  Indian  red  1  ounce,  and  yellow  resin  soap 
4  ounces. 

Planographic  Patents. 

On  August  12  last,  the  Patent  Office  issued  three  patents 
which  were  assigned  to  the  American  Planograph  Com¬ 
pany.  The  applications  for  these  patents  were  filed  in 
1904,  so  that  it  required  over  nine  years  to  convince  the 
patent  examiner  that  there  was  any  new  invention  involved. 
The  patents  refer  to  a  process  of  “  galvanizing  an  iron  base 
with  molten  planographic  metal.”  In  other  words,  using 
galvanized  iron  instead  of  zinc  for  planographic  printing. 
This  matter  is  referred  to  here  for  the  reason  that  many 
inquiries  have  reached  this  department  during  the  past  ten 
years,  asking  an  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Plano¬ 
graphic  Company’s  claims.  When  the  writer  applied  at  the 
company’s  offices  he  was.  informed  that  they  could  not  give 
him  any  information  “  until  their  patents  were  issued.” 
He  noticed  at  the  same  time  that  those  wanting  to  sub¬ 
scribe  for  stock  in  the  company  could  get  all  kinds  of  infor¬ 
mation  after  being  received  more  hospitably  into  their 
offices,  while  the  writer  was  held  up  at  the  entrance.  The 
old  saying  of  “  galvanizing  a  corpse,”  which  came  from 
Galvani’s  discovery  that  electricity  applied  to  a  dead  frog’s 


leg  caused  it  to  move,  is  applicable  here,  for  now  that 
“  galvanized  iron  ”  is  to  be  applied  to  planographic  print¬ 
ing  there  is  likely  to  be  renewed  inquiries  regarding  the 
value  of  the  Planographic  Company’s  stock.  The  principle 
of  planographic  printing  has  been  explained  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  and  is  as  well  known  as  that  of  lithography,  and  no 
amount  of  patents  will  improve  the  process  any  more  than 
they  would  improve  lithography. 

Blocking  Half-tones. 

There  is  an  occasional  complaint  from  printers  in  this 
country  about  the  blocking  of  half-tones,  but  no  such  wail 
as  the  following  from  the  British  Journal  of  Photography. 
Let  us  see  if  the  cap  fits  any  of  us? 

It  is  in  the  mounting  of  half-tones  that  the  least  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made.  The  machinery  is  perfect  enough,  but 
the  use  of  wood,  a  most  unsuitable  material,  is  still  uni¬ 
versal,  in  spite  of  numerous  inventions  for  its  supersession. 
Then  again  the  mounting  is  frequently  carried  out  with  a 
disregard  for  the  printer’s  requirements  which  is  exas¬ 
perating.  Often  blocks  are  not  type-high;  they  are  on 
uneven  mounts;  they  are  not  trimmed  perfectly  square; 
great  bevels  are  left  that  prevent  type  being  placed  close 
up,  and  a  pair  or  series  of  blocks  that  should  be  made  same 
size  are  nearly  always  made  of  different  sizes.  This  is  not 
always  done  by  the  mounter,  as  sometimes  the  work  is  ruled 
up  before  he  gets  it,  and  then  he  has  to  work  to  the  guide¬ 
lines  already  there.  It  would  always  be  better  to  do  this, 
taking  care  that  the  subject  is  properly  trimmed  as  far  as 
the  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  are  concerned,  and,  if  a 
pair  or  a  series  of  blocks  are  required,  that  they  are  really 
uniform  in  size.  Then  the  mounter’s  function  would  merely 
be  to  see  that  the  blocks  are  evenly  mounted  type-high.  If 
the  block  is  not  of  a  large  size,  and  the  metal  is  flat,  two 
bevels  are  enough  to  hold  the  metal  plate  down  to  the  wood, 
and  even  with  large  sizes  three  bevels  are  sufficient.  This 
leaves  the  side  or  sides  not  beveled  to  be  trimmed  flush  to 
the  work,  so  that  the  printer  can  place  his  type  close  to  the 
illustration.  Nothing  looks  worse  than  to  see  a  closely  set 
page  of  type  with  an  illustration,  the  type  legend  of  which 
is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  away. 


A  Stitch  in  Time. 


Photograph  by  F.  M.  Kofron. 
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The  assistance  of  pressmen  is  desired  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  pressroom  in  an  endeavor  to  reduce  the  various 
processes  to  an  exact  science. 


Gold  Size  on  Steel-Blue  Plate  Paper. 

(1579)  “  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  sample  of  steel-blue 

plate  paper  on  which  I  am  having  difficulty  in  getting  a 
gold  size  to  dry.  Have  tried  numerous  ways  of  mixing 
sizing  but  without  result.  Will  you  kindly  advise  me?  ” 
Answer. —  The  paper  should  print  properly  with  ordi¬ 
nary  size  without  mixing  with  anything.  A  few  drops  of 
turpentine  or  benzin  will  probably  do  no  harm  to  gold  size. 
Do  not  mix  vaselin  or  varnish,  as  it  will  prevent  the  size 
holding  the  bronze.  Almost  any  ink-dealer  can  supply  you 
with  a  suitable  size  for  this  paper. 

To  Lock  Form  on  Bed  of  Press. 

(1580)  “Please  enlighten  me  on  following  subjects: 
(1)  When  putting  a  form  to  press,  is  it  better  to  lock  the 
chase  in  the  bed  with  the  form  locked  or  loose?  (2)  How 
can  a  form  composed  of  several  plates  on  wooden  blocks  be 
safely  locked  on  the  bed  of  the  press  without  having  con¬ 
stant  trouble  with  the  plates  rising  when  being  locked? 
(3)  What  is  the  right  way  of  adjusting  and  setting  shoo- 
flies?  ” 

Answer. —  When  the  form  is  put  on  it  should  be  given 
its  position  and  then  unlocked.  While  it  is  unlocked  the 
clamps  and  also  the  furniture  on  the  side,  if  any  is  used, 
should  be  brought  up  to  a  firm  bearing.  Then  the  form 
may  be  planed  down  and  locked  up.  Plates  and  blocks  will 
not  work  up  if  they  are  square  and  are  not  underlayed  or 
tilted.  The  principal  fault  lies  in  the  pressman  locking  the 
forms  so  tight  that  the  blocks  spring  up.  This  will  cause 
trouble  as  you  well  know.  The  furniture  and  blocks  should 
be  square  and  should  not  tilt.  Otherwise  it  is  useless  to 
try  and  get  a  form  to  lay  close  to  the  bed  while  printing. 
Shoo-flies  should  be  set  sideways  so  that  they  do  not  strike 
the  sheet  guards,  fly-sticks  or  guide  rests.  When  all  of  the 
shoo-flies  are  loose  it  allows  the  piece  on  the  end  to  be  at  its 
lowest  point.  This  will  give  the  shoo-flies  their  highest 
movement  by  the  cam  on  some  presses.  An  examination  by 
the  pressmen  of  the  particular  machine  will  show  whether 
or  not  they  need  to  set  sideways  or  not,  owing  to  not  clear¬ 
ing  some  fixed  or  movable  part  of  the  press. 

Weak  Impression  on  Bond  Paper. 

(1581)  Submits  two  memo.-heads  and  one  form-letter 
printed  in  black  on  bond  paper  and  a  booklet  printed  on 
enamel  stock.  The  paper  and  ink  are  excellent.  The  make- 
ready  appears  weak  in  one  impression  and  the  form-letter 
is  slurred  between  lines  as  described  in  letter  following: 
“  On  the  memo.-head  enclosed  you  will  notice  an  excess  of 
ink  as  well  as  of  ‘  squeeze,’  and  yet  I  have  an  imperfect  or 
gray  impression.  This  is  a  constant  trouble  on  our  press, 
which  is  equipped  with  a  roller  adjuster.  The  rollers  are 
larger  than  bearers  and  any  effort  to  pack  the  runs  on 
the  adjuster  interferes  with  the  normal  impression  when 


adjuster  comes  in  contact  with  platen.  On  the  enclosed 
form-letter  you  will  notice  blurred  or  faint  edges  on  both 
sides  of  form,  this  is  caused  by  the  silk ‘tearing  at  edge 
after  a  few  impressions.  Any  information  as  to  the  proper 
lock-up  of  silk  over  typewriter  forms  will  be  appreciated.” 

Answer. — You  could  have  carried  less  ink  and  a  trifle 
more  impression  on  the  memo.-head.  The  cause  of  a  gray 
appearance  in  one  specimen  is  due  to  printing  over  the 
water-mark  in  the  stock.  If  you  will  place  a  thin  sheet  of 
brass  or  celluloid  just  beneath  the  top  sheet,  it  will  tend  to 
give  increased  sharpness  to  the  print  and  will  cause  no 
trouble  if  kept  inside  the  edge  of  the  adjuster.  Pages 
2  and  3  of  the  booklet  do  not  register  —  the  running-heads 
are  nearly  eighteen  points  out  of  alignment.  This  impairs 
the  symmetry  of  the  pages.  It  would  have  been  more  pleas¬ 
ing  to  have  these  pages  printed  in  green-black  rather  than 
black,  as  the  paper  has  a  light-green  tone.  The  four-page 
circular  carried  too  much  ink  and  was  out  of  register  about 
six  points.  These  details  are  the  only  objections  noted. 
The  form-letter  could  have  been  printed  without  slurring 
if  you  had  fastened  the  cloth  to  the  grippers  instead  of  to 
the  form.  Make  a  hem  an  inch  wide  on  each  end  of  the 
cloth  and  slip  it  over  the  grippers.  The.  printing  of  the 
form  through  the  thin  fabric  in  this  way  will  give  you  no 
special  trouble. 

Ink  Mottled  in  the  Solids. 

(1582)  Submits  an  impression  of  a  square  half-tone 
plate  of  a  fine  screen.  The  tones  are  well  defined  and 
nicely  contrasted.  The  high  lights  appear  weak,  owing  to 
the  incomplete  make-ready.  The  solids  are  mottled,  giving- 
these  parts  a  gray  appearance.  The  entix-e  plate  lacks  the 
sharpness  it  should  have,  owing  to  the  weak  deposit  of  ink. 
The  printer  writes  in  part  as  follows :  “  It  has  been  some 

time  since  I  subscribed  for  your  publication.  Possibly  had 
I  continued  it  and  found  time  to  read  it  I  would  now  know 
what  I  am  endeavoring  to  find  out  —  namely,  how  to  print 
a  half-tone  from  the  enclosed  plate  on  plate  paper  and  get 
a  brilliant  black  without  any  mottled  effect  or  without  pick¬ 
ing  the  paper,  all  this  to  be  done  on  a  press  having  four 
form  rollers  and  a  duplex  distributor.  I  have  tried  every¬ 
thing  from  fifty-cent  half-tone  up  to  proving  ink  at  $5  a 
pound,  mixed  with  vai’ious  ingredients  in  all  soi'ts  of  pro¬ 
portions.  If  you  can  give  me  this  information  I  shall  be 
thankful.” 

Answer. —  The  press,  plate,  inks  and  paper  used  seem 
to  be  all  that  could  be  desired  to  produce  satisfactory  work. 
The  reason  for  failure  in  this  work,  as  very  often  occurs, 
may  be  due  to  the  use  of  unsuitable  rollers.  They  are 
either  too  new  or  possibly  are  moist  and  do  not  deposit  the 
film  of  ink  uniformly.  This  condition  of  the  rollers  will 
offset  the  effoi'ts  of  the  pressman  and  will  neutralize  the 
effect  of  good  ink  on  the  best  grade  of  paper.  The  make- 
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ready  appears  weak  in  the  high  light  and  leads  us  to  sur¬ 
mise  that  the  plate  is  not  fully  made  ready.  Possibly  it  is 
run  flat  with  a  few  tissue  spots  to  bring  up  the  middle 
tones  and  solids.  A  half-tone  plate  prints  to  the  best 
advantage  where  the  various  tones  give  proportionate  pres¬ 
sure  in  printing.  This  occurs  only  where  the  chalk  or  the 
metallic  overlays  are  used.  No  hand-cut  or  spot-up  over¬ 
lay  can  equal  the  results  given  by  the  mechanical  overlays 
for  the  reason  that  the  varying  tone  thicknesses  are  auto¬ 
matically  selected  and  not  gaged  by  the  judgment  of  the 
pressman.  To  produce  anything  like  satisfactory  half-tone 
work  mechanical  overlays  should  be  employed.  Besides 
mechanical  conditions  the  question  of  moisture  and  tem¬ 
perature  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  production  of 
half-tone  work,  more  especially  where  high-grade  stock  is 
used.  Where  the  moisture  of  the  air  is  near  the  point  of 
saturation  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  rollers  and  stock  in  condi¬ 
tion  to  manipulate  and  to  hold  the  ink.  Where  the  air  is 


it  would  be  if  a  lesser  quantity  of  varnish  were  added  to 
the  inks.  To  summarize,  do  not  undertake  the  production 
of  half-tone  work  unless  the  rollers  are  in  prime  condition 
and  the  temperature  of  the  pressroom  can  be  maintained 
fairly  uniform  at  70  degrees  or  upward.  Run  the  press 
slow  enough  to  allow  the  sheets  to  be  separated  from  the 
form  without  undue  force.  The  make-ready  should  be 
ample  to  bring  up  the  solids  strongly  without  causing  the 
high  lights  to  appear  too  strong.  Too  much  pressure  in 
the  middle  tones  will  squash  the  ink  into  the  fine  white  dots 
and  fill  in,  causing  a  darkening  of  the  tones  in  the  subject. 
The  ink  best  suited  for  the  plate  may  be  known  fully  by 
trial. 

Printing  on  Tin. 

(1583)  “  Is  it  possible  for  an  ordinary  printer  to  print 

on  tin  so  that  the  signs  will  last  a  reasonable  time  when 
hung  on  wire  fences  or  tacked  up  on  sign  posts?  I  would 
like  to  make  a  number  for  my  own  use.  The  tin-printers 
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normal  and  the  temperature  varying  between  70°  and 
80°  F.,  the  ink  and  rollers  are  not  affected  to  any  appreci¬ 
able  degree  and  the  enamel  surface  of  the  stock  is  more 
likely  to  resist  the  pull  of  the  ink  and  not  pick,  a  trouble 
too  common  in  moist  weather.  When  the  temperature  is 
low  the  pressman  usually  resorts  to  ink-softeners  to  lessen 
the  tendency  of  picking  in  enamels.  This  use  of  reducers 
is  considered  a  disagreeable  necessity  and  often  works  no 
serious  harm  to  the  ink  unless  carried  too  far.  Reducers 
for  inks  are  quite  necessary,  owing  principally  to  the 
various  degrees  of  resistance  offered  by  the  surface  coating 
of  stock.  The  indiscriminate  use  of  ink-softeners  as  a  cure- 
all  for  picks  of  stock  is  to  be  condemned,  for  it  often  pro¬ 
duces  other  evils  greater  than  those  it  was  used  to  correct. 
Use  the  softeners  or  reducers  when  it  is  not  possible  to 
correct  the  picking  by  normal  or  a  slight  increase  of  tem¬ 
perature.  The  suggestion  by  John  M.  Tuttle,  of  Philip 
Ruxton,  Inc.,  to  reduce  the  picking  of  a  half-tone  ink  by 
using  a  softer  grade  of  black  instead  of  varnish  seems 
logical,  for  it  adds  a  proportionate  quantity  of  pigment 
mixed  with  a  softer  vehicle  to  the  stronger  mass  of  ink  and 
thereby  lessens  its  pull  on  the  surface  of  the  stock.  The 
covering  capacity  of  the  ink  is  not  lessened  materially,  as 


charge  so  much  that  I  am  not  certain  of  it  being  a  paying 
venture  at  the  prices  they  ask.  Years  ago,  I  think  in 
The  Inland  Printer,  I  read  a  recipe  for  ink  which  the 
writer  said  would  never  come  off  and  on  which  the  winds 
and  rains  and  snows  of  winter  had  no  effect.” 

Answer. — Almost  any  printer  can  produce  creditable 
work  on  iron  and  tin,  providing  he  uses  the  coated  variety 
and  prints  from  a  suitable  stamp  made  from  his  type-form 
or  design.  The  coated  iron  or  tin  may  be  procured  from  the 
American  Can  Company,  Chicago.  The  coating  is  fur¬ 
nished  in  almost  any  color,  and  takes  the  impression  from 
hard  vulcanized  stamps,  depositing  the  ink  in  a  smooth  and 
even  coating.  Where  special  tin  inks  are  used  the  work  is 
much  enhanced.  Designs  in  several  colors  may  be  printed. 
The  work  will  not  have  the  artistic  finish  that  character¬ 
izes  the  lithographed  tin  signs,  nor  will  they  be  as  durable 
as  these,  as  the  latter  are  again  coated  and  then  baked, 
making  them  resist  moisture  readily,  this  being  the  most 
subtle  enemy  of  exposed  .printing  of  any  character.  We 
can  furnish  the  addresses  of  makers  of  hard  vulcanized 
rubber  stamps  suitable  for  this  work.  We  do  not  recollect 
the  recipe  of  the  ink  to  which  you  refer.  Any  good  job  ink 
will  resist  the  moisture,  if  the  material  it  is  used  upon  is 
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sufficiently  stable  and  is  coated  with  varnish  or  other  mois¬ 
ture  resist.  The  color  may  be  fugitive,  however,  and  this 
can  be  guarded  against  by  requesting  inks  that  are  sun¬ 
proof  to  a  reasonable  extent. 

Safety  Ink  for  Restaurant  Checks. 

(1584)  “  I  have  had  occasion  to  print  some  order 

cards,  or  checks,  for  a  cafe  and  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  card  the  customer  desires  a  tint  used  to  make  a  safety 
feature  on  the  paper  to  insure  against  these  cards  being 
tampered  with  after  the  customer  has  made  out  his  order, 
and  particularly  to  insure  against  the  waiter  being  able  to 
change  the  figures  on  the  bill.  Can  you  advise  what  kind 
of  ink  to  use  and  where  it  may  be  purchased?  It  would 
have  to  be  something  that  would  dry  sufficiently  so  that  it 
would  not  offset  but  at  the  same  time  be  very  sensitive  to 
an  eraser  after  having  been  written  upon  with  pencil.” 

Answer. —  You  can  secure  a  safety  ink  which  may  be 
used  in  the  ordinary  way  to  print  the  checks  from  a  tint- 


separate  sheets  together.  This  is  not  an  inexpensive  proc¬ 
ess,  for  the  machine  that  does  this  work  requires  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Then,  also,  inasmuch  as  each 
separate  two-page  sheet  depends  upon  a  mere  shred  of  glue 
to  hold  it  in  place,  there  is  danger  of  pages  falling  out. 
This  danger  increases  with  the  age  of  the  book,  for  glue  is 
an  animal  matter  and  rapidly  deteriorates. 

In  the  case  of  the  book  made  of  coated  paper,  even  the 
expensive  sewed  method  is  not  satisfactory.  The  reader’s 
eyes  fall  upon  unsightly  needle-holes  and  thread  in  the 
center  of  each  section,  and  if  the  book  is  handled  consid¬ 
erably  only  a  short  time  elapses  until  the  sections  tend  to 
separate  from  each  other.  The  practical  impossibility  of 
holding  sections  firmly  together  is  due  to  the  coating  of  the 
paper,  which  the  glue  readily  detaches.  The  book  then 
ceases  to  be  a  compact  unit. 

These  defects  of  bookmaking  caused  the  production  of 
the  Mears  flexer.  This  machine  is  designed  to  work  in 
unison  with  folding  machines  and  with  presses  that  deliver 


block  having  a  grained  or  other  tinting  sui’face.  Writing 
placed  thereon  can  not  be  changed  without  leaving  evidence 
of  the  attempt  to  alter.  These  fugitive  inks  may  be  secured 
in  various  colors.  Write  Sigmund  Ullman  Company,  423 
Plymouth  court,  Chicago. 


THE  MEARS  FLEXER— A  NEW  MACHINE. 

Two  big  problems  that  have  confronted  printers  and 
bookbinders  are  promised  a  successful  solution  in  the  flex¬ 
ing  machine  of  which  Charles  W.  Mears,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Winton  Motor  Car  Company,  Cleveland,  is  the 
inventor,  patentee  and  owner.  One  of  these  problems  is  to 
secure  a  flat-opening  book  that  does  not  involve  the  expense 
of  sewing,  and  the  other  is  to  produce  a  book  of  coated 
paper  that  is  free  from  the  danger  of  tearing  apart  between 
signatures  or  sections. 

When  a  sewed  book  is  produced,  each  separate  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  book  must  be  separately  handled  on  the  sewing 
machine.  This  involves  an  expense  of  time  and  money  that 
is  so  considerable  as  practically  to  prohibit  the  production 
of  sewed  magazines.  In  an  effort  to  produce  flat-opening 
magazines,  some  publishers  have  put  into  practice  a  method 
of  trimming  off  the  backs  and  of  applying  glue  to  hold  the 


folded  signatures,  thus  to  avoid  the  expense  of  intermediate 
handling  of  paper  and  loss  of  time.  Timed  in  synchronism 
with  the  folder  or  the  press,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  Mears 
flexer  receives  the  folded  signature  and  carries  it  through 
the  open  jaws  of  a  pair  of  grippers  until  the  closed  back 
of  the  signature  meets  an  adjustable  stop.  The  grippers 
then  close  on  the  signature  and  carry  it  down  over  a  series 
of  rollers,  which  bend  the  signature  on  a  distipct  line  par¬ 
allel  with  the  closed  back.  The  return  movement  of  the 
gripper  carries  the  signature  once  more  over  the  rollers, 
bending  the  signature  again  in  the  same  place,  but  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  grippers  then  open  and  the  flat 
signature  is  discharged  into  a  stacking  box,  as  on  the  con¬ 
ventional  folder. 

At  the  point  in  the  signature  where  the  forward  and 
backward  bend  is  made  by  carrying  the  signature  over  the 
rollers,  the  signature  sustains  a  permanent  flex,  Signa¬ 
tures  are  gathered  in  the  usual  manner  and  are  then  made 
into  a  permanent  book  by  the  cheapest  and  most  substan¬ 
tial  method,  that  of  side  wire-stitching.  In  the  reader’s 
hands,  a  book  made  on  this  method  lays  open  flat,  the  pages 
falling  readily  to  right  or  left,  as  the  reader  may  desire. 

The  inventor  claims  for  his  flexer  an  entirely  new  result 
in  bookmaking  —  a  flat-opening,  permanently  bound  book 
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that  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  than  by  any  other  proc¬ 
ess.  On  a  recent  run  of  forty  thousand  catalogues  of  four 
signatures  each,  the  saving  in  manufacturing  cost  by  this 
method  as  against  that  of  sewing  was  $100. 

Various  sizes  of  signatures  can  be  handled  on  a  single 
flexer,  and  it  is  possible  to  vary  the  distance  of  the  bend 
from  the  closed  back  of  the  signature  to  suit  the  job.  The 
adjustable  stop  is  regulated  by  a  calibrated  device  register¬ 
ing  in  one-thousandths  of  an  inch.  Books  already  produced 
on  the  Mears  flexer  have  shown  it  to  be  a  cpmmercially 
feasible  proposition. 


MR.  BARTLETT’S  UNCONVENTIONAL  STATUE  OF 
FRANKLIN. 

Being  given  a  commission  for  a  statue  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  to  be  placed  on  the  public  green,  under  the  trees, 
in  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  he  resolved  to  depart  from  the 
usual  placid  conceptions  of  the  philosopher’s  personality 


pointed  director  of  sculpture  in  the  Glasgow  School  of  the 
Fine  Arts;  he  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  in  which  the  only  other  American  is  Sargent;  he  has 
been  elected  (on  the  first  ballot)  as  correspondent  of  the 
Institut  de  France.  Of  these  foreign  corresponding  mem¬ 
bers  there  are  only  eight  in  sculpture,  and  he  is  the  second 
American  after  Saint-Gaudens.  Four  days  after  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  his  equestrian  statue  of  Lafayette  in  the  court  of 
the  Louvre,  July  4,  1908,  he  was  promoted  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. —  Scribner’s  Magazine. 


PRINTING  PRESSES  AND  MATERIAL  IN  BRAZIL. 

The  job  presses  used  in  the  city  of,  and  territory  sur¬ 
rounding  Pernambuco,  Brazil,  are  all  of  German  make, 
and  American-made  presses,  although  as  good  or  better, 
can  not  compete  with  them,  according  to  Consul  Merril  P. 
Griffith,  in  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports.  Amer¬ 
icans  want  one-fourth  of  the  purchase  price  with  order 
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and  to  endeavor  to  express  in  his  figure  his  highest  quali¬ 
ties,  “  his  mentality.”  What  he  apparently  wished  to  do  — 
instead  of  the  usual,  conventional  presentation  of  a  mind 
at  work,  absorbed,  head  bowed,  the  body  motionless  and  in 
complete  physical  repose — -was  to  show  the  thinker,  his 
mind  active  but  absorbed  and  intent,  in  the  very  fullest 
exercise  of  his  highest  faculties,  unconscious  of  his  acci¬ 
dental  seat  and  his  momentary  attitude,  projecting  him¬ 
self  into  the  invisible,  the  creative,  lifting  himself  away 
from  his  duller  fellows.  This  curious  and  original  presenta¬ 
tion  —  an  attempt  to  represent  in  art  that  which  by  some 
of  the  schools  would  be  considered  unadvisable,  so  far 
removed  is  it  from  the  merely  plastic  and  visual  —  may  be 
compared,  with  a  vastly  different  work,  Rodin’s  “  Penseur.” 
Mr.  Bartlett’s  statue,  the  more  it  is  studied,  will  seem  like  a 
very  successful  attempt  to  suggest  this  sudden  arrest  of 
the  merely  physical  in  a  concentration  of  intellect  and  will. 
And  it  is.  suggested  by  the  limited  means  at  the  command 
of  a  sciilptor.  Ibis  probably  largely  because  of  these  higher 
qualities  in  Mr.  Bartlett’s  art  that  he  has  been  awarded 
such  honors  in  the  older  capitals  abroad.  M.  Benedite,  the 
director  of  the  Luxembourg,  asked  him  recently  to  execute 
some  work  for  that  museum,  in  which  he  has  been  repre¬ 
sented  for  many  years ;  on  April  10,  1913,  he  was  ap- 


and  the  balance  within  ninety  days,  while  the  Germans  ask 
one-third  when  the  machinery  is  in. operation  and  allow 
eighteen  months’  time  in  which  to  pay  the  balance. 

German  printing-presses  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  are 
sold  by  travelers  through  local  agents  who  investigate 
credits  and  make  collections  and  attend  to  the  delivery.. 
Mechanics  are  always  sent  out  to  set  up  the  machinery. 
The  local  agents  here  have  a  certain  territory  and  have 
sub-agents  in  other  localities  and  smaller  cities.  All  ink 
and  paper  used  comes  from  Germany.  Cases  are  imported 
from  Portugal.  They  are  made  of  an  excellent  quality  of 
wood,  but  unlike  American-made  cases  they  are  too  wide. 

American  printing  and  job  presses  of  all  kinds  are  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  for  their  compactness,  durability,  and 
efficiency.  Their  popularity,  as  printers  and  publishers 
become  better  acquainted  with  their  merits,  will  increase, 
and  the  possibility  of  extending  trade  in  this  line  as  well  as 
in  all  kinds  of  printing  material  and  supplies,  is  most 
encouraging  to  American  manufacturers  and  exporters. 

The  most  satisfactory  way  to  extend  trade,  however,  is 
to  send  out  expert  traveling  representatives  acquainted 
with  the  customs  of  the  Brazilian  people  and  business  con¬ 
ditions  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  Portuguese,  the 
language  of  this  country. 


THE  BATHER’S  ATTENDANT. 

Half-tone  engraving  by  Blomgren  Brothers  &  Co.,  512  Sherman  street,  Chicago. 

From  the  steel  engraving  by  James  Scott  from  a  painting  by  Edwin  Douglas,  and  entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1882, 
in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington,  by  George  Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 
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Editors  and  publishers  of  newspapers  desiring  criticism  or  notice  of  new  features  in  their  papers,  rate-cards,  procuring  of  subscriptions  and  advertise¬ 
ments.  carrier  systems,  etc.,  are  requested  to  send  all  letters,  papers,  etc.,  bearing  on  these  subjects,  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company,  632  Sherman 
street.  Chicago.  If  criticism  is  desired,  a  specific  request  must  be  made  by  letter  or  postal  card. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

0.  F.  Byxbee,  who  has  conducted  this  department  for 
many  years,  finding  the  growth  of  his  business  demand¬ 
ing  his  entire  attention,  has  resigned  the  editorship  of 
this  department.  While  Mr.  Byxbee’s  notification  has 
been  in  our  hands  for  some  months,  there  has  been  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  service  of  an  editor  whose  equip- 


J.  C.  Morrison. 


ment  would  embrace  the  peculiar  and  valuable  experience 
and  knowledge  possessed  by  Mr.  Byxbee.  Arrangements 
have  been  made,  however,  to  divide  the  department  into 
two  sections,  so  that  the  business  end  of  newspaper  work 
shall  form  one  section,  and  the  mechanical  or  technical 
end  another  section.  J.  C.  Morrison,  of  Morris,  Minne¬ 
sota,  takes  charge  of  the  business  section;  and  F.  J. 
Trezise,  chief  instructor  of  the  I.  T.  U.  Course,  takes 
charge  of  the  mechanical  or  technical  section. 

Mr.  Byxbee  will  carry  to  a  conclusion  the  ad.  contest 
now  under  way,  and  in  that  connection  submits  a  notifica¬ 


tion  which  follows  this  announcement.  This  will  be  the 
last  contest  in  ad.  composition  under  the  voting  plan. 
Experience  in  educational  work  of  this  character  shows 
that  the  selection  of  what  is  really  best  is  not  attained  by 
tabulating  the  returns  of  votes  indicating  personal  prefer¬ 
ences.  There  are  definite  principles  in  advertising  compo¬ 
sition,  as  in  other  composition,  which  go  far  to  determining- 
merit  and  demerit.  It  is  the  intention  of  this  department 
therefore  to  as  far  as  possible  give  positive  precept  and 
example  in  place  of  examples  of  personal  px-eferences.  The 
“  Why  and  Wherefore  ”  will  replace  the  “  I  think  ”  and 
“  I  like.” 

Ad. -setting  Contest  No.  36. 

The  Inland  Printer’s  Ad.-setting  Contest  No.  36 
closed  last  month  with  196  ads.  submitted  by  144  con¬ 
testants.  From  a  numerical  standpoint  this  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  contests  so  far  conducted,  and  the  ad.  is 
of  such  a  character  that  it  is  sure  to  be  also  one  of  the 
most  helpful.  Among  this  large  number  of  specimens 
submitted  there  are  many  very  excellent  arrangements 
which  will  give  compositors  an  opportunity  to  use  differ¬ 
ent  styles  in  setting  similar  ads.  in  the  future.  As  soon  as 
possible  after  the  contest  closed,  complete  sets  of  the  ads. 
were  sent  to  every  contestant,  and  the  vote  on  the  best 
ads.  is  coming  in  rapidly.  As  soon  as  this  is  complete,  we 
will  secure  the  photographs  of  the  leading  contestants  to 
publish  in  connection  with  a  report  of  the  result.  It  is 
expected  that  everything  will  be  ready  for  publication  in 
The  Inland  Printer  for  December,  when  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  best  ads.  will  be  reproduced. 

NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  COSTS. 

It  has  become  a  truism  that  no  man  can  sell  at  a  profit 
any  commodity  or  service  of  which  he  does  not  know  the 
cost.  He  may  run  along  for  a  time  following  the  rules 
and  making  the  charges  which  old  Mr.  Precedent  has  laid 
down  for  him,  but  sooner  or  later  conditions  change,  and 
he  finds  that  new  precedents  must  be  established  to  meet 
the  new  conditions. 

This  is  why  the  “  cost  system  ”  propaganda  has  com¬ 
manded  so  much  attention  from  the  printers  of  the  country. 
Rising  wages,  i*educed  hours  of  work,  rising  prices  of 
materials  and  the  much  greater  equipment  required  in  a 
plant  to-day  have  put  the  old  schedule  of  prices  for  job 
printing  out  of  date,  and  new  levels  for  prices  are  being 
established. 

Conditions  have  changed  greatly  in  the  newspaper  field 
also.  Turn  back  to  the  files  of  the  average  country  news¬ 
paper  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  one  finds  that  the 
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advertisers  of  that  day  were  using  a  certain  amount  of 
space  each  week  for  fifty-two  weeks  of  the  year,  and  that 
the  advertisements  were  reset  infrequently.  The  adver¬ 
tising  of  that  day  was  what  we  now  call  “  card  adver¬ 
tising,”  while  the  advertising  of  to-day  is  “  store  news.” 
Merchants  do  not  advertise  regularly,  but  expect  to  jump 
in  with  a  full  page  this  week  and  jump  out  again  next, 
and,  furthermore,  all  expect  to  change  their  copy  fre¬ 
quently  and  many  never  use  the  same  copy  twice.  So  the 
country  publisher  finds  himself  confronted  with  a  double 
problem  —  the  rising  cost  of  the  mechanical  production 
of  his  paper,  and  the  changing  character  of  his  advertising 
patronage. 

From  the  olden  days,  the  country  publisher  of  to-day 
has  inherited  an  advertising  rate  of  six  to  ten  cents  an 
inch.  That  rate  was  probably  at  one  time  remunerative, 
but  the  most  cursory  examination  of  the  expense  of  pub¬ 
lishing  a  newspaper  will  show  that  it  can  not  be  remunera¬ 
tive  to-day.  The  country  publisher  is  therefore  confronted 
with  the  question  of  “  What  is  a  remunerative  advertising 
rate?  ”  To  answer  this  question  is  the  purpose  of  the 
series  of  studies  to  be  here  presented. 

Why  Newspaper  Costs  Should  Be  Studied. 

Newspaper  costs  deserve  the  greatest  attention  at  the 
hands  of  the  country  printer-publisher  because  the  news¬ 
paper  is  by  far  the  largest  job  produced  in  the  ordinary 
country  shop  and  is  an  important  job  in  every  country 
shop.  The  little  four-page  country  weekly  takes  a  half  or 
more  of  the  editor’s  time  and  practically  all  the  time  of  his 
assistant.  Such  an  office  may  have  gross  expenses  for  the 
year  of  around  $3,000,  and  an  analysis  of  these  expenses 
will  show  that  not  far  from  $2,500  of  them  are  due  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  newspaper.  Under  such  a  condition,  a 
study  of  job-printing  costs  which  stops  when  it  reaches 
the  newspaper  is  of  little  importance,  because  a  man  might 
make  a  clean  profit  of  fifty  per  cent  on  his  job  printing, 
and  more  than  wipe  it  all  out  by  selling  his  advertising 
at  8  to  10  cents  an  inch  and  his  subscriptions  at  $1  a  year. 

Now  take  an  office  publishing  an  eight-page  paper. 
A  town  which  demands  such  a  paper  usually  furnishes 
jobwork  which  is  produced  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,000  a  year 
while  the  newspaper  will  be  found  to  cost  about  $4,000  a 
year.  Here  again  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  publisher  does 
not  make  the  newspaper  yield  him  a  profit,  he  sacrifices 
two-thirds  of  his  profits.  In  this  class  of  offices,  the  job 
department  alone  under  present  conditions  is  furnishing 
all  the  profit  and  in  many  cases  the  newspaper  is  actually 
being  published  at  the  expense  of  the  job  department. 

When  we  come  to  offices  in  which  the  gross  cost  of  doing 
business  is  from  $10,000  to  $20,000  a  year,  and  a  newspa¬ 
per  costing  $7,000  or  $8,000  is  published,  we  often  find  a 
condition  of  apparent  prosperity,  but  here  again  the  news¬ 
paper  as  a  profit-yielding  piece  of  work  is  lagging  behind 
and  sapping  the  prosperity  of  the  plant. 

All  study  of  costs  is  necessary  and  important,  but  to 
the  country  publisher  who  finds  that  from  one-third  to  five- 
sixths  of  the  expenses  of  his  shop  are  tied  up  in  the  news¬ 
paper,  the  study  of  newspaper  costs  is  vital. 

Leaving  the  weekly  newspaper  field  and  turning  to  the 
small  country  daily,  we  find  also  a  great  field  for  study. 
The  small  country  dailies  appear  to  have  originally  estab¬ 
lished  their  rate  with  the  idea  that  it  should  not  cost  the 
advertiser  much  more  to  advertise  six  days  in  the  daily 
than  it  had  cost  him  to  advertise  one  day  in  the  weekly. 
At  least  that  is  the  only  theory  on  which  I  can  possibly 
account  for  advertising  rates  of  four  and  five  cents  in  some 
small  dailies.  Of  course  a  daily  can  be  just  six  times  the 


drag  on  an  office  that  a  weekly  of  the  same  size  would 
be,  and  this  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  tradition  that  the 
publishing  of  a  country  daily  is  the  prize  money-losing 
venture  of  all  businesses.  Some  offices  are  big  enough  and 
strong  enough  in  other  departments  to  stand  the  loss  on 
the  daily  year  after  year,  yet  my  country  readers  would 
be  astounded  to  know  that  a  certain  daily  published  from 
an  office  with  a  weekly  pay-roll  of  $1,000  calls  upon  its 
directors  at  the  end  of  each  year  to  dig  up  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  order  to  keep  the  plant  afloat.  This  plant 
turns  out  an  enormous  amount  of  commercial  printing  at 
good  prices,  but  it  also  publishes  a  daily  paper  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  circulation,  which  sells  advertising  at  10  cents  an 
inch.  A  proper  study  of  newspaper  costs  would  mean  the 
wiping  out  of  that  deficiency  and  a  change  to  a  prosperous 
business. 

I  can  not  forbear,  in  this  connection,  to  refer  to  the 
course  pursued  by  E.  K.  Whiting,  of  the  Owatonna  Jour¬ 
nal-Chronicle,  who  has  been  associated  with  me  in  the 
systematic  study  of  advertising  costs.  Mr.  Whiting  intro¬ 
duced  a  cost  system  into  his  shop  and  easily  ironed  out  the 
difficulties  in  the  job-printing  department,  but  his  daily 
newspaper  persistently  refused  to  look  a  cost  system  in  the 
face.  The  newspaper  was  a  drag  upon  the  profits  of  the 
shop.  He  studied  his  advertising  costs,  made  every  effort 
to  bring  the  daily  to  a  self-supporting  basis,  and  when  he 
found  it  could  not  be  done  deliberately  suspended  it  and 
turned  his  attention  to  the  weekly,  which  is  now  prosper¬ 
ing.  There  are  probably  few  cases  where  these  extreme 
measures  should  be  taken,  but  that  a  proper  study  of  news¬ 
paper  costs  will  cause  a  raising  of  rates  to  a  compensa¬ 
tory  basis  all  along  the  line,  the  writer  is  certain. 

What  Does  a  Newspaper  Cost,  Anyway? 

At  the  roughest  kind  of  an  approximation,  the  average 
country  newspaper  will  be  found  to  cost  about  $5  for  each 
home-set  column,  and  adding  a  profit  of  twenty  per  cent, 
it  should  yield  the  publisher  on  this  basis.  $6.25  a  column 
of  home-set  matter.  This  means  that  a  four-page  paper 
with  about  ten  columns  of  home-set  matter  costs  about  $50; 
the  eight-page  paper  with  about  fifteen  columns  costs 
about  $75,  and  the  twelve-page  paper  with  about  thirty 
columns  costs  about  $150.  These  costs  apply  to  the  general 
run  of  country  papers  on  which  the  mechanical  costs  are 
the  chief  expense  and  the  editorial  and  reportorial  expenses 
are  not  large.  These  costs  would  doubtless  apply  also  to 
the  smallest  country  dailies,  but  would  not  apply  to  the- 
dailies  having  heavy  editorial  and  managerial  expense, 
wire  service,  and  large  mechanical  equipment. 

This  series  of  studies,  I  may  as  well  say  here,  will 
primarily  apply  to  country  weekly  papers,  but  the  princi¬ 
ples  to  be  herein  presented  apply  equally  well  to  daily 
newspapers,  and  the  more  detailed  study  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  will  be  taken  up  later. 

This  question  of  the  cost  of  producing  a  newspaper  is 
so  fundamental  to  the  question  of  an  adequate  advertising 
rate  that  I  wish  to  settle  this  question  of  cost  with  every 
reader  before  proceeding  further. 

Country  offices  with  adequate  cost  systems  installed 
treat  the  issue  of  the  newspaper  each  week  the  same  as  any 
other  job.  It  receives  its  own  numbered  job-ticket,  and  all 
work  done  on  the  newspaper  is  charged  to  that  number  and 
appears  on  the  job-tracer  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

A  friend  publishing  a  four-page  paper  (with  patents) 
furnishes  me  the  following  costs  from  his  job-tracer. 
I  have  since  compared  them  with  the  costs  furnished  by 
other  publishers  of  four-page  papers,  and  find  them  to  be 
fairly  representative. 
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Cost  of  Four-page  Paper. 


Stock  . $  4.00 

Hand  composition  .  40.00 

Presswork  .  2.40 

Mailing  .  2.60 

Correspondents  .  1.00 

Incidentals  .  1.00 

Total  . $55.00 

Profit  twenty  per  cent .  13.75 

Total  . $68.75 


For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who  do  not  have  cost 
systems,  let  me  say  that  the  editorial  charge  of  $4  repre¬ 
sents  only  the  “  chargeable  office  time.”  The  time  spent  in 
general  office  work,  proofreading,  bookkeeping,  soliciting, 
etc.,  is  not  charged  directly,  but  the  expense  of  same  is 
loaded  against  all  the  other  productive  hours  in  the  shop. 
It  appears,  for  instance,  in  the  charge  of  $40  for  hand 
composition,  which  is  of  course  much  more  than  the  wages 
paid  for  that  work. 

The  next  larger  class  of  country  papers,  the  “  eight- 
page  paper,”  varies  somewhat  in  cost  and  considerably  in 
form.  It  may  be  either  a  six-column  quarto  printed  all  at 
home  and  using  some  plate,  or  a  seven-column  quarto  using 
some  plate  and  two  pages  patent,  or  a  seven-column  quarto 
using  four  pages  patent  and  no  plate,  or  even  a  six-column 
twelve-page  paper  using  some  plate  and  four  pages  patent. 
Such  a  paper  usually  has  1,200  to  1,500  circulation,  and 
though  the  costs  vary,  several  cost-system  offices  report 
items  about  as  follows : 

Cost  of  Eight-page  Paper. 


Stock  . $  5.00 

Machine  and  hand  composition .  40.00 

Presswork  .  7.00 

Mailing  .  6.00 

Plate,  correspondents  .  5.00 

Editorial  time  .  15.00 

Incidentals  .  2.00 

Total  . $  -80.00 

Profit,  twenty  per  cent .  20.00 

Total . $100.00 


Such  a  paper  usually  has  from  fifteen  to  twenty  col¬ 
umns  of  home-set  matter,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
composition  charge  is  no  greater  than  that  on  the  four- 
page  paper.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  news¬ 
papers  of  this  class  are  usually  equipped  with  one  of  the 
cheaper  composing  machines. 

The  largest  weekly  newspaper  belongs  to  the  twelve- 
page  class,  and  the  items  of  its  cost  as  reported  by  one  of 
them  and  agreed  to  by  others,  are  as  follows : 

Cost  of  Twelve-page  Paper. 


Stock  and  ink .  . $  10.00 

Machine  and  hand  composition .  65.00 

Presswork  .  12.50 

Mailing .  6.00 

Plate,  correspondents  .  7.50 

Editorial  and  reportorial  time .  35.00 

Incidentals  .  9.00 

Total  . $145.00 

Profit,  twenty  per  cent .  36.25 

Total  . $181.25 


As  before  stated,  these  costs  are  all  from  cost-system 
shops,  but  Inasmuch  as  they  may  be  doubted  by  those  read¬ 
ers  who  are  doing  business  on  the  “  guesstimating  ”  basis, 


let  us  see  if  the  figures  can  be  found  to  be  very  much  differ¬ 
ent  even  if  the  “  guesstimating  ”  method  be  used. 

The  writer  does  not  claim  to  be  a  good  guesser,  because 
the  good  guesser  leaves  out  about  half  the  items  to  be 
herein  enumerated,  and  believes  that  his  newspaper  is 
costing  him  only  half  of  what  it  actually  costs.  But  here 
goes: 

Guess  at  Cost  of  Four-Page  Paper. 

The  country  office  publishing  a  four-page  paper  is  usu¬ 
ally  run  by  the  editor  and  one  assistant.  The  editor  is  a 
pretty  good  sort  of  a  printer  and  writes  some  pretty  good 
stuff.  He  spends  a  day  or  two  a  week  on  the  mechanical 
end  of  the  paper,  another  day  or  two  preparing  copy,  some 
time  in  bookkeeping,  soliciting,  collecting  and  waiting  on 
callers.  He  spends  his  evenings  at  the  village  council 
meeting,  lodge  meeting  or  other  public  function  where  from 
the  nature  of  his  business  he  is  expected  to  be.  He  easily 
does  ten  dollars  worth  of  work  on  the  paper  during  work¬ 
ing  hours  and  another  ten  dollars  worth  outside  of  working 
hours.  So  we  start : 


Editor’s  salary  . $20.00 

Compositor’s  salary,  about .  10.00 

Patents  and  carriage  on  same,  oh,  say .  5.00 

About  three-fourths  of  the  rent .  3.00 

About  three-fourths  of  the  heat .  2.00 

Power  .  1.00 

Interest  on  newspaper  investment  ($2,000) .  2.30 

Replacement  fund  (say  twelve  per  cent  because  that’s 

easy  to  figure) .  4.60 

Taxes  and  insurance .  1.15 

Postage  . 50 

Telephone  . 25 

Plate  .  1.00 

Incidentals,  including  oil,  gasoline,  lye,  repairs,  dona¬ 
tions,  bad  accounts,  rollers,  ink,  railroad  fare, 
telegrams,  office  stationery,  stamps,  organization 
dues,  etc.,  easily  $250  per  year,  or  per  week .  5.00 

Total  . $55.80 

Add  profit  of  twenty  per  cent .  13.95 


Total 


.$69.75 


So  we  see  that  the  cost-system  man  isn’t  so  far  off,  even 
if  his  figures  did  seem  high. 


Guess  at  Cost  of  Eight-page  Paper. 

The  “  guess  ”  at  the  cost  of  an  eight-page  paper  also 
brings  about  the  same  results  as  the  cost-system  offices 
report.  Not  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  general  expenses 
of  the  shop  is  charged  against  the  newspaper  because  the 
office  publishing  such  a  paper  usually  has  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  commercial  printing. 

The  editor  puts  in  about  two-thirds  of  his  time, 


worth  . $23.35 

Half  of  foreman’s  time .  8.00 

Wages  of  compositor  and  boy,  about .  12.00 

Stock  and  ink .  6.00 

Two-thirds  of  rent .  4.00 

Two-thirds  of  heat .  2.00 

Power  .  1.00 

Interest  on  $3,000 .  3.45 

Replacement  fund  .  6.90 

Taxes  and  insurance .  1.75 

Postage  . 50 

Telephone  . 25 

Plate  . 3.00 

Correspondents  .  2.00 

Incidentals  as  previously  mentioned  and  a  lot  more, 

easily  .  10.00 

Total  . $84.20 

Profit  of  twenty  per  cent .  21.05 

Total  . $105.25 
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Perhaps  we  have  gone  far  enough  with  this  estimating 
to  show  that  the  results  obtained  by  cost-system  offices  can 
be  taken  as  fair  average  costs.  When  we  come  to  the 
twelve-page  paper,  we  find  an  increase  of  salaries  in  the 
office  end  of  $25  or  $30,  and  an  increase  of  wage  expense  in 
the  shop  of  about  $20.  There  is  of  course  an  increase  of 
stock  and  other  increases  all  down  the  line,  easily  bringing 
the  cost  of  the  twelve-page  paper  up  to  $150. 

Getting  His  Money  Back. 

When  the  country  publisher  has  determined  the  actual 
cost  of  his  paper  and  added  a  profit  to  it,  he  is  then  ready 
to  sell  it  to  his  customer.  But  he  can  not  sell  it  the  same 
as  he  does  any  other  piece  of  printing.  He  may  in  his 
shop  print  another  periodical  which  he  sells  to  his  cus¬ 
tomer  the  same  as  he  does  a  job  of  stationery  —  simply  as 
a  manufactui’ed  product.  But  his  own  paper  he  must 
purchase  from  his  own  shop  as  a  manufactured  product 
and  then  resell  it  to  the  public  in  entirely  different  units  — 
in  yearly  subscriptions,  in  “  inches  ”  of  display  adver¬ 
tising,  in  “  folios  ”  or  “  squares  ”  of  legal  advei’tising  and 
in  “  lines  ”  of  local  advertising. 

Take  a  newspaper,  which  the  publisher  buys  from  him¬ 
self  for  $180,  or  $100,  or  $70,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the 
first  question  which  the  investigating  publisher  will  ask 
will  be,  “  How  much  should  I  get  from  the  subscriber,  and 
the  display,  legal  and  local  advertiser?  ”  In  other  words, 
“  How  much  do  these  different  products  which  I  am  to  sell 
cost  per  unit?  ” 

No  solution  to  this  question,  as  far  as  the  writer  knows, 
has  ever  been  published.  The  division  of  costs  between  the 
subscriber  and  the  different  classes  of  advertisers  is  one  of 
the  most  abstruse  problems  presented  by  any  business.  It 
is  very  similar  to  the  problem  of  the  division  of  costs 
between  the  freight  and  passenger  traffic  on  a  railroad,  and 
so  far  as  we  know,  that  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
settled.  The  writer  has  settled  to  his  own  satisfaction  how 
newspaper  costs  should  be  distributed,  but  regards  the 
problem  and  its  solution  as  too  intricate  to  present  at  this 
time  and  will  reserve  it  for  later  discussion. 

The  big  practical  question  which  confronts  us  as  pub¬ 
lishers  is  how  to  get  the  money  back  from  week  to  week 
which  we  pay  out  for  the  production  of  the  newspaper. 
We  can,  if  we  wish,  simply  charge  “  what  the  traffic  will 
stand  ”  without  any  regard  to  costs,  but  the  man  who  can 
make  a  success  of  charging  “  what  the  traffic  will  stand  ” 
should  get  a  more  promising  field  for  his  operations  than 
the  country  newspaper  business.  “  What  the  traffic  will 
stand  ”  is  a  rule  which  cuts  both  ways,  and  when  handled 
by  the  ordinary  publisher  means  “  How  little  will  I  take?  ” 
Under  the  “  How  little  will  I  take  ”  rule,  advertising  rates 
of  10,  8,  6,  and  even  4  cents  per  inch- have  obtained. 

The  simplest  way  to  get  the  money  back  is  to  simply 
say  that  those  who  get  the  benefits  —  the  subscribers  and 
the  different  classes  of  advertisers  —  must  between  them 
pay  enough  to  produce  the  necessary  revenue;  otherwise 
the  paper  is  not  a  business  proposition  and  should  not  be 
published. 

By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  those  country  pub¬ 
lishers  who  begin  studying  their  costs  of  production  will 
find  that  their  newspapers  are  being  published  at  a  loss, 
or  at  least  without  a  legitimate  profit.  The  problem  then 
becomes,  How  can  additional  revenue  be  raised?  Let  us 
examine  the  four  sources  of  revenue. 

First,  Subscriptions :  Here  all  the  argument  is  in  favor 
of  a  subscription  price  of  not  less  than  $1.50  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  and  in  some  pai-ts  higher.  Those  pub¬ 


lishers  who  are  still  using  the  subscription  price  of  $1  per 
year  for  a  local  paper  are  simply  standing  in  their  own 
light.  An  old  Iowa  publisher  once  told  me  that  he  for¬ 
merly  received  $2,  then  reduced  to  $1.50  in  the  hope  of 
increasing  his  list,  but  gained  only  a  few.  Later  he 
reduced  to  $1  and  added  just  six  new  names  to  balance  the 
loss  of  several  hundred  dollars  from  his  old  subscribers. 
Everybody  knows  and  talks  about  the  way  everything  has 
gone  up  in  price  of  recent  years,  and  the  country  publisher 
needs  no  other  reason  for  advancing  his  price.  Every  one 
expects  it. 

But  when  the  rate  is  at  $1.50,  we  may  expect  to  raise 
it  no  higher  at  present  without  impairing  circulation,  and 
we  have  produced  the  maximum  of  revenue  from  that 
soured. 

Second,  Legal  Advertising :  There  is  a  “  legal  rate  ” 
established  everywhere,  and  the  publisher  who  gets  it  has 
established  the  maximum  of  revenue  from  that  source.  If 
anywhere  the  custom  of  paying  the  attorney  a  “  rake-off  ” 
still  prevails,  it  should  be  discontinued. 

Third,  Local  Readers:  The  well-nigh  universal  rate 
for  these  is  five  to  ten  cents  a  line  or  a  cent  a  word.  They 
are  not  to  be  despised  as  a  source  of  income,  but  whatever 
rate  is  adopted,  will  not  especially  affect  the  great  question 
of  display  advertising  rates. 

Fourth,  Display  Advertising:  When  all  the  other 
sources  of  income  have  been  made  to  yield  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  revenue,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  dis¬ 
play  advertiser  must  pay  the  balance  or  the  newspaper 
will  not  be  a  business  proposition.  This  reasoning  does 
not  make  the  general  advertiser  the  “  goat,”  because  we 
have  followed  a  method  here  which  puts  his  rate  to  the 
lowest  possible  basis- — to  a  basis  where  he  must  pay  the 
rate  asked,  or  the  paper  should  be  discontinued  and  he 
deprived  of  an  advertising  medium. 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that  the  newspaper  “  makes 
its  money  out  of  the  advertisers  ”  and  that  “  the  adver¬ 
tisers  pay  for  getting  out  the  paper,  anyway,”  but  under 
the  system  here  proposed,  the  subscribers,  legal  advertis¬ 
ers  and  local  advertisers  all  give  as  much  help  as  possible 
and  make  the  burden  as  light  as  possible  on  the  general 
advertiser. 

This  rule,  that  the  gross  cost  of  display  advertising 
may  be  found  by  subtracting  from  the  gross  cost  of  the 
paper  the  receipts  from  legals,  locals  and  subscriptions,  is 
a  sort  of  a  “  rule  of  thumb  ”  that  would  not  apply,  for 
instance,  where  the  receipts  from  legals  are  unusually 
large,  but  it  works  out  very  well  for-  the  ordinary  pub¬ 
lisher  —  and  it  is  the  ordinary  publisher  for  whom  I  am 
writing. 

The  Average  Cost  Per  Inch. 

A  representative  twelve-page  paper  reports  an  average 
cost  of  $181.25  per  issue  or  $9,425  per  year.  It  received 
$3,000  from  subscriptions,  $1,300  from  legals  and  $700 
from  locals,  a  total  of  $5,000,  leaving  $4,425  as  the  gross 
cost  of  the  display  ads.  It  carried  23,880  inches  of  display 
ads.,  which  gives  an  average  rate  of  18%  cents  per  inch. 

A  representative  eight-page  paper  reports  a  cost  of 
$100  per  week  or  $5,200  per  year.  Receipts  were  $1,300 
from  subscriptions,  $800  from  legals  and  $300  from  locals, 
leaving  $2,800  as  the  gross  cost  of  the  display  ads.  This 
divided  by  17,000  inches,  the  amount  carried,  leaves  an 
average  cost  of  16%  cents  per  inch. 

A  representative  four-page  paper  reports  a  cost  of 
$68.75  per  week  or  $3,615  per  year.  Receipts  were  $950 
from  subscriptions,  $525  from  legals  and  $187  from  locals, 
leaving  $1,913  as  the  gross  advertising  cost.  This  divided 
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by  the  11,000  inches  carried,  gives  an  average  rate  of  17% 
cents  per  inch. 

The  reader  will  be  struck  with  the  astounding  proposi¬ 
tion  that  it  costs  the  same  approximately  to  carry  an  inch 
of  advertising  in  the  little  four-page  paper  of  700  cir¬ 
culation  that  it  does  in  the  twelve-page  paper  of  2,500 
circulation.  This  is  a  fact,  not  a  theory,  and  finds  its 
explanation  in  the  customs  of  the  newspaper  business.  The 
four-page  paper  carries  about  ten  columns  of  reading- 
matter  and  ten  columns  of  advertising;  the  eight-page  paper 
carries  about  twenty  columns  of  reading-matter  and  twenty 
columns  of  advertising;  the  twelve-page  paper  carries 
about  thirty  columns  of  reading-matter  and  thirty  of 
advertising.  It  is  an  ancient  rule  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  that  “  an  inch  of  advertising  should  carry  an  inch 
of  reading-matter,”  and  the  business  has  consciously  or 
unconsciously  built  on  this  basis.  Reading-matter  and 
advertising  increase  in  about  the  same  proportion,  and  of 
course  that  tends  to  keep  the  cost  per  inch  the  same.  When 
we  come  to  newspapers  with  heavy  editorial  and  manage¬ 
rial  expenses,  the  cost  rate  of  advertising  breaks  away 
from  this  rule. 

The  Next  Problem. 

When  the  country  publisher  finds  that  his  advertising 
cost  averages  between  15  and  20  cents  per  inch,  he  is  next 
confronted  with  the  very  serious  problem  of  how  to  raise  it. 
For  years,  perhaps,  he  has  educated  his  advertisers  to 
believe  that  his  rate  of  10,  8,  6  or  4  cents  was  satisfactory, 
and  he  has  visions  of  how  many  will  drop  out  when  he 
increases  the  rate  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  per  cent. 
This  reduced  patronage  will  of  course  increase  his  costs 
per  inch,  necessitating  another  raise  and  another  level 
of  costs,  and  so  on  up  and  up  until  the  sheriff  ends  the 
misery. 

The  proper  answer  to  this  question  is  the  differentia¬ 
tion  in  the  cost  of  different  advertisements.  Obviously  it 
costs  more  to  carry  an  advertiser  who  changes  his  copy 
every  week  than  it  does  one’  who  changes  only  occasionally, 
and  most  important  of  all  it  costs  more  to  supply  an  adver¬ 
tiser  with  space  who  comes  in  only  three  or  four  times  a 
year  than  it  does  to  provide  space  for  another  regularly 
fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year.  This  difference  in  the  cost  of 
different  classes  of  ads.  will  be  taken  up  next  month. 

Meanwhile,  bear  in  mind  that  additional  advertising- 
patronage  at  the  old  rates  will  not  supply  a  remedy.  No 
man  can  load  enough  advertising  into  a  paper  at  8  cents  an 
inch  to  make  it  pay. 

Who  “Put  One  Over?” 

Following  up  what  has  already  been  said  in  this 
department  relative  to  the  “  magazine-supplement  ”  evil, 
I  note  that  the  expected  has  happened  in  at  least  one 
town,  and  I  am  wondering  how  long  before  it  will  happen 
in  many  others.  Somewhat  over  a  year  ago,  a  certain 
publisher  thought  to  “  put  one  over  ”  on  his  competitor 
and  accepted  the  generous  offer  of  a  syndicate  house  to 
supply  him  with  a  monthly  magazine  supplement.  Now 
the  competitor  has  accepted  a  like  generous  offer  from 
another  syndicate  house  to  supply  him  with  another  maga¬ 
zine  supplement.  As  a  result  these  two  rival  publishers 
have  now  loaded  themselves  up  with  the  burden  of  carry¬ 
ing  supplements  for  the  benefit  of  the  aforesaid  syndicate 
houses. 

Publishers’  associations  should  take  notice  of  this  grow¬ 
ing  magazine-supplement  evil,  but  after  all,  the  real  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  lies  with  the  individual  publishers  of 
a  community.  Rival  publishers  must  simply  get  together 


on  the  matter  and  not  allow  themselves  to  be  played  off 
against  one  >  another  for  the  benefit  of  a  supplement¬ 
publishing  house. 

Woman  Heads  a  Newspaper  Syndicate. 

Miss  Esther  B.  MacGugin,  an  Iowa  woman  of  news¬ 
paper  experience,  is  at  the  head  of  the  MacGugin  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate,  with  its  main  office  at  Gregory,  Texas. 
There  are  three  papers  in  the  syndicate,  the  San  Patricio 
County  Press,  of  Taft  and  Gregory,  Texas;  the  Portland 
(Tex.)  Herald,  and  the  St.  Paul  (Tex.)  Record.  Miss 
MacGugin  heard  of  the  many  advantages  Texas  offei-s  in 


Miss  Esther  B.  MacGugin. 

Head  of  The  MacGugin  Newspaper  Syndicate. 


journalistic  work  and  about  ten  months  ago  established  the 
St.  Paul  Record.  There  was  no  plant  in  St.  Paul,  and  the 
town  was  not  sufficiently  large  to  support  a  newspaper 
enterprise  in  itself,  and  for  a  time  the  composition  and 
presswork  were  handled  elsewhere.  Taft,  Gregory  and 
Portland,  as  well  as  St.  Paul,  are  all  growing  gulf-coast 
towns,  and  the  Iowa  newspaper  woman  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  syndicate  of  papers  which  would  justify  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  one  first-class,  up-to-date  print-shop,  and  the  Port¬ 
land  Herald  and  San  Patricio  County  Press  were  estab¬ 
lished.  and  the  chain  of  newspapers  issued  their  initial 
numbers  from  the  main  office  at  Gregory  in  April.  Her 
enterprise  is  now  known  as  the  MacGugin  Newspaper  Syn¬ 
dicate,  enjoying  a  big  advertising  business  and  rapidly 
growing  in  subscriptions.  The  job  department  is  one  of 
the  best  equipped  in  southwest  Texas,  having  everything 
necessary  for  getting  out  good  work  quickly. 

GRIT. 

Clear  grit  is  the  power  to  say  “  No  ”  to  what  may  seem 
to  be  a  multitude  of  angels,  when  they  would  counsel  you 
away  from  a  downright  loyalty  to  your  instant  duty.  .  .  . 
Simply  determine  once  for  all  that  any  torment  for  being 
a  true  man  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  bliss  for  falling. — 
Robert  Collyer. 
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CRITICISM  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BY  F.  J.  TREZISE. 

One  should  guard  against  the  use  of  too  much  decora¬ 
tion  in  the  composition  of  advertisements.  When  an  adver¬ 
tiser  buys  space:  in  a  newspaper  he  naturally  expects,  and 
is  entitled  to,  a  strong,  forceful  presentation  of  his  copy. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  shall  be  presented 
in  large,  bold  type,  but  that  it  shall  be  set  up  in  such  man¬ 
ner  that  it  will  appeal  strongly  to  the  reader  and  will 
enable  him  to  grasp  at  a  glance  the  salient  points.  This 
desired  end  can  not  be  accomplished  if  the  reading  matter 
is  so  smothered  in  a  mass  of  decoration  that  it  is  in  the 
least  degree  illegible.  Decoration,  unless  it  is  of  a  nature 
to  suggest  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  something  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  subject  treated  of  in  the  advertisement,  is 
very  likely  to  attract  attention  from  the  text  matter  and 
thus  render  less  effective  the  presentation.  An  illustration 
of  this  is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  an  advertisement  selected  from 
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Fig.  1.—  This 


acts  from  the  value  of  the  t 


a  group  submitted  by  William  J.  Acker,  of  Hinton,  Okla¬ 
homa.  In  this  advertisement  a  wealth  of  unrelated  decora¬ 
tion  confuses  the  eye  and  detracts  from  the  value  of  the 
text  matter.  One  feels  that  this  same  advertisement,  minus 
the  rules  at  either  side  of  the  word  in  the  top  line  and  all 
of  the  decoration  within  the  enclosing  border,  would  be 
much  more  effective,  and  in  order  to  emphasize  this  point 
we  have  reproduced,  in  Fig.  2,  the  advertisement  with  these 
changes  made.  While  it  is  still  open  to  criticism  on  certain 
points,  its  simplicity  of  design  and  readability,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  original,  are  readily  apparent.  Setting  all 
of  the  lines  in  the  upper  group  in  one  series  of  type  —  the 
series  in  which  the  second  line  is  now  set  —  would  effect  an 
improvement,  as  would  also  the  placing  of  a  little  space 
between  the  words  in  the  last  line.  The  intention,  however, 
is  to  show  the  improvement  which  is  made  by  simply  omit¬ 
ting  the  excess  ornamentation,  without  other  changes. 
Sometimes  in  our  zeal  to  give  the  advertiser  good  measure, 
we  defeat  the  very  ends  which  he  is  trying  to  gain  —  an 
appeal  which  is  obvious,  and  easily  read. 


W.  J.  Nottage,  Newbury,  Oregon. — Although  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  on  which  you  ask  a  criticism  is  an  expensive 
one  to  set,  its  publicity  value  is  very  doubtful.  To  get  the 
best  results  from  advertisements,  they  should  be  set  up  in 
such  manner  as  to  make  their  reading  as  easy  as  possible. 
The  reader  does  not  care  to  study  out  an  advertisement  as 
he  would  a  puzzle  picture,  and  while  you  may  gain  his 
attention  by  a  freak  type  arrangement  of  this  nature,  the 
attention  is  but  momentary  and  the  text  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment  is  not  read. 

Carl  Curtiss,  Kalida,  Ohio. —  The  advertisements  are 
well  arranged  and  offer  little  opportunity  for  criticism.  In 
the  advertisement  for  The  Ottawa  Home  and  Savings  Asso¬ 
ciation  we  would  run  the  matter  which  is  now  in  the  upper 
group  in  one  line  across  the  top  of  the  advertisement  and 
center  the  lower  group.  The  upper  group  is  not  pleasing, 
due  to  the  narrow  measure  in  which  it  is  set. 

Harry  M.  Orser,  Byron,  California. —  Both  of  the  ad- 
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Fig.  2. —  The  same  advertisement,  with  much  of  the  decoration 
omitted,  but  without  any  other  change.  A  much  more  simple  and  read¬ 
able  design. 

vertisements  are  good  in  design  and  the  amount  of  time 
spent  on  them  would  be  considered  very  small.  We  note 
that  in  some  instances  you  have  spaced  widely  between 
words  set  in  condensed  type  and  would  suggest  that  you 
avoid,  this.  When  we  use  a  condensed  type,,  designed 
primarily  to  save  space,  and  then  space  it  widely  in  order 
to  stretch  the  line  out  to  fill  a  certain  measure,  the  whole 
effect  is  incongruous. 

From  Loren  Siner,  Eldorado,  Kansas,  we  have  received 
a  copy  of  the  Walnut  Valley  Times,  containing  a  six-page 
advertisement.  The  pages  are  all  surrounded  by  uniform 
borders  and  the  arrangement  of  the  text  matter  is  quite 
satisfactory. 

A  proper  consideration  for  the  fitness  of  things  char¬ 
acterizes  the  work  of  Charles  MacLeonhardt,  Elkhart, 
Indiana.  This  is  indicated  in  the  advertisement  which  we 
have  reproduced  herewith,  in  Fig.  3,  the  most  noticeable 
feature  being  the  pleasing  harmony  between  type  and 
border.  Although  the  latter  is  sufficiently  decorative,  the 
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plain  lines  of  its  design  harmonize  well  with  the  plain  type 
used  for  display.  We  would  suggest  that  the  last  line  of 
the  group  which  follows  the  heading  be  centered  rather 
than  thrown  to  one  side. 


full-page  advertisement  reproduced  in  Fig.  4  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion.  This  page  was  set  in  two  hours  and  fifteen  minutes, 
and  has  to  all  appearances  come  out  exactly  as  planned. 
While  one  or  two  of  the  rules  might  possibly  be  dispensed 


The  value  of  an  ability  to  form  in  one’s  mind  a  picture 

trated  in  the  work  of  W.  Dickson,  of  Gregory!  Texas.  Mr. 
Dickson’s  advertisements  are  simple  in  design  and  bear 


We  Always  Advertise  Facts 


Coleman -Fulton  Pasture  Company 


For  Rent  Signs 
Come  Down 

PhH 

ELECTRIC 

LIGHT 


'  >r  them.  Electric  light 


Fig.  5.—  An  e 


with,  the  advertisement  as  a  whole  is  a  very  satisfactory 
piece  of  work. 

The  value  of  simplicity  in  type  arrangement  and  the 
harmony  which  comes  from  the  use  of  one  series  of  type 


The  best 

SECURITY 
AND  SERVICE 


Is  assured  all 


Missouri  Valley  Trust 


Company 


evidences  of  having  been  set  by  one  who  has  in  his  mind  a 
complete  picture  of  the  work  before  it  is  started,  thus  doing 
away  with  any  uncertainty  and  necessity  for  changes.  The 


ture  of  faces,  is  exemplified  in  the  work  of  Charles  H. 
McAhan,  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  We  show  herewith 
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reproductions  of  two  of  his  advertisements,  Figs.  5  and  6, 
both  of  which  are  well  handled.  One  might,  however,  take 
exception  to  one  or  two  of  the  rules  used,  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  a  trifle  heavy  to  harmonize  in  tone  with  the 
type. 

We  show  herewith,  in  Fig.  7,  a  reproduction  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  two-page  advertisement  by  Fred  Meyers,  foreman  of 
the  Paragould  Daily  Press,  Paragould,  Arkansas.  The 
panels  are  well  balanced  and  the  display  is  very  effectively 
handled. 

Newspaper  Criticisms. 

The  Kennewick  Courier,  Kennewick,  Washington,  is 
especially  pleasing  in  its  general  appearance.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  various  features,  together  with  neat  and 


tunity  for  criticism.  We  would  suggest  that  there  is 
hardly  enough  contrast  between  the  sizes  of  type  used  in 
the  headings  at  the  top  of  the  first  page. 


Lithographed  Covers. 

As  the  Christmas  season  approaches,  one  is  reminded 
that  many  country  publishers  will  use  the  lithographed 
covers  prepared  by  the  syndicate  houses.  Keeping  a  cost- 
tracer  on  the  newspaper  will  demonstrate  that  these  cov¬ 
ers  can  not  be  used  advantageously  on  many  newspapers, 
and  that  the  principal  reason  is  that  the  syndicate  houses 
do  not  take  into  consideration  the  mechanical  equipment 
which  the  printer  will  use  in  printing  those  covers.  If 
the  printer  is  equipped  to  print  his  paper  four  pages  at 
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Fig.  7. —  A  well-balanced  two-page  advertisement  by  Fred  Meyers,  of  Paragould,  Arkansas. 


attractive  advertisement  composition,  gives  exceptionally 
good  results. 

The  Byron  Times,  Byron,  California,  continues  to  use 
colors  effectively  on  the  first  page.  The  text  matter  in  each 
column  commences  with  a  large  initial  letter  printed  in  red, 
and  these  initials  are  arranged  in  such  manner  that  they 
form  a  word  across  the  page. 

Ervin  Baldwin,  Centreville,  Iowa. —  The  Iowegian  is 
nicely  gotten  up  in  every  respect  and  calls  for  little  criti¬ 
cism.  In  the  advertisement  for  Clarence  Holman,  the  use 
of  single  or  double  rules,  heavy  enough  to  harmonize  with 
the  type,  would  be  more  pleasing  than  the  light  rules  with 
which  you  have  underscored  the  display  lines. 

Copies  of  The  Gas  City  Journal,  Gas  City,  Indiana, 
show  a  pleasing  general  arrangement  and  good  advertise¬ 
ments.  There  is  too  much  variety  in  the  headings,  and  a 
more  uniform  treatment,  especially  on  the  first  page,  would 
be  an  improvement. 

Roy  A.  Holt,  Grove,  Oklahoma. —  The  Grove  Sun  is 
very  neat  in  its  general  appearance,  and  offers  little  oppor- 


a  time  he  must  nevertheless  make  two  runs  to  print  the 
four  pages  of  the  cover.  The  cover  must  also  be  folded 
by  hand  because  most  of  the  folders  will  not  handle  it 
and  none  will  put  it  on  the  outside  of  the  paper.  In  order 
that  the  cost  may  not  be  prohibitive  these  covers  should 
be  supplied  in  alternative  forms  which  would  meet  the 
different  kinds  of  press  and  folder  equipment  for  their 
most  economical  handling.  Some  papers  would  want  them 
in  their  present  form,  others  would  want  them  in  a  double 
sheet  in  order  to  turn  and  cut,  while  still  others  would 
want  them  in  quarto  form  so  that  they  could  be  printed 
and  folded  complete  on  a  quarto  press  and  an  attached 
folder. 


THE  EDITOR’S  CHILD. 

John  L.  O’Toole,  who  was  perhaps  the  best  known  city 
editor  in  New  Jersey  when  he  worked  at  the  newspaper 
trade,  was  putting  his  little  boy  to  sleep  one  night.  The 
youngster  asked  for  a  story. 

“  How  much  of  a  story  do  you  want?  ”  asked  John. 

“  Oh,  about  two  sticks,”  said  the  boy. —  Newark  News. 


FRONTISPIECE 

From  “Brittany  and  the  Bretons.”  Written  and  illustrated  by  George  Wharton  Edwards  and 
published  by  Moffat,  Yard  CS.  Company,  New  York 
Printed  from  four-color  engravings  made  by  The  Colorplate  Engraving  Company,  New  York 
Printed  by  The  Henry  O.  Shepard  Company,  632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 
with  Philip  Ruxton’s  Dullo  Process  Inks — Yellow  165,  Red  308,  Black  166,  Blue  185 
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West  Wisconsin  Ben  Franklin  Club. 

The  West  Wisconsin  Ben  Franklin  Club  celebrated  its 
birthday  at  the  regular  quarterly  meeting  held  at  Hudson, 
Wisconsin,  on  Monday,  October  13.  The  club  was  organ¬ 
ized  at  Hudson  in  October,  1910,  and  since  that  time  has 
grown  from  a  mere  handful  of  members  to  a  sturdy  body 
of  nearly  forty  members,  and  covers  the  Tenth  Congres¬ 
sional  District  of  Wisconsin.  To  celebrate  the  birthday 
anniversary  properly  the  committee  in  charge  of  arrange¬ 
ments  planned  to  make  it  a  “  newspaper  meeting  ”  through¬ 
out  and  to  fine  any  man  talking  about  job  printing  one 
watermelon. 

The  meeting  proved  a  splendid  success.  There  was  a 
good  attendance  and  much  interest  was  manifested  in  the 
various  subjects  up  for  discussion.  Able  speakers  had  been 
secured  and  the  following  are  some  of  the  subjects 
assigned  them :  “Advertising  Rates,”  “  Foreign  Advertis¬ 
ing,”  “  Cash  in  Advance  for  Subscriptions,”  “  Our  Country 
Reporters,”  “  Home  Print,  with  a  Word  on  Want  Ads.,” 
“  The  General  Make-up  of  a  Paper,”  and  last  but  not  least, 
“  Contests  and  Kicks,”  which  proved  to  be  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  the  subjects  discussed. 

Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin,  was  chosen  as  the  place  for  the 
next  meeting,  which  will  be  held  on  Monday,  January  12, 
1914,  and  which  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  discussion  of 
costs. 

Southwest  Printers’  Cost  Congress. 

A  very  interesting  program  has  been  prepared  for  the 
fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Southwest  Printers’  Cost 
Congress,  which  will  be  held  November  14  and  15,  at  Hutch¬ 
inson,  Kansas.  Following;  the  opening  exercises  and  official 
reports,  a  school  of  estimating  will  be  conducted  by  Charles 
H.  Armstrong,  of  Wichita,  Kansas.  Mr.  Armstrong  has 
made  a  study  of  this  subject  and  has  conducted  the  school 
at  the  three  previous  meetings  of  the  congress,  laying  par¬ 
ticular  stress  upon  estimating  small  jobs  such  as  booklets, 
school  catalogues,  stationery,  and  the  class  of  work  the 
average  printer  is  called  upon  to  figure  every  day.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  estimating,  Walter  J.  Weiss,  also  of  Wichita,  will 
exemplify  the  cost  system,  using  charts  with  prices  based 
upon  overhead  expense,  wage-scale  and  competitive  condi¬ 
tions  prevailing  in  the  southwest  country,  where  there  are 
many  small  individual  job  shops  and  combined  newspaper 
and  job  plants.  The  standard  cost-finding  system  is  now 
being  used  very  largely  throughout  this  section,  due  to  the 
education  along  this  line  received  by  the  printers  from  the 
previous  meetings  of  the  cost  congress  as  well  as  the  gen¬ 
eral  information  contained  in  trade  publications. 

Special  addresses  will  be  made  during  the  congress. 
Charles  A.  Browne,  of  Hutchinson,  Kansas*  and  H.  W. 
Southworth,  of  Vinita,  Oklahoma,  have  been  assigned 
“  Keeping  Cost  for  the  Combined  Newspaper  and  Job 
Offices,”  and  “  Is  a  Correctly  Kept  Cost  System  of  Benefit 
to  the  Employee?  ”  has  been  assigned  for  general  discus¬ 
sion  to  be  led  by  W.  Y.  Morgan  and  John  O’Conner,  of 
Hutchinson,  Kansas,  and  Dave  L.  Guyette,  of  Muskogee, 
Oklahoma.  A  special  representative  of  the  United  Ty- 
pothetas  of  America  will  address  the  congress  on  “  Cost 
Finding,  Employers’  Associations  and  Trade  Conditions.” 

An  address  of  much  intei’est  will  be  “  The  Damnable 


Details,”  by  Colonel  S.  G.  (Dick)  Spencer,  of  Kansas  City. 
The  usual  question  box  and  general  discussion  from  the 
members  will  be  given  much  prominence,  having  been 
found  very  valuable  in  bringing  out  little  details  of  the 
printing  business  that  are  so  often  overlooked  in  discuss¬ 
ing  the  larger  problems  confronting  the  average  printer. 
The  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Commercial  Club,  and 
the  entertainment  committee  has  provided  a  number  of 
interesting  features  to  fill  in  the  time  of  the  two  days  not 
taken  up  with  the  program  proper.  All  printers,  news¬ 
paper  and  job,  are  invited  to  the  meeting,  and  it  is  believed 
that  several  hundred  at  least  will  be  in  attendance.  E.  M. 
Moore,  of  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  is  chairman  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  committee,  and  H.  V.  Bowman  and  Dave  L. 
Guyette,  of  Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  are  president  and  secre¬ 
tary,  respectively. 

Florida  State-wide  Cost  Congress  to  Be  Held  in  November. 

November  13,  14  and  15  are  the  dates  set  for  the  first 
State-wide  Printers’  Cost  Congress  in  Florida,  and  Ocala 
has  been  selected  as  the  meeting-place.  Authority  for  the 
holding  of  this  congress  was  given  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Florida  Press  Association,  held  at  Tampa  in  June,  and  a 
special  committee  was  appointed  to  make  all  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments.  This  committee  has  not  been  idle,  and  if  indications 
are  anything  to  go  by,  those  printers  who  do  not  attend 
this  congress  will  not  only  miss  a  good  time  but  will  be 
money  out  of  pocket  as  well. 

The  Ocala  Board  of  Trade,  through  its  secretary,  is 
going  to  see  that  all  visitors  to  the  “  Brick  City  ”  are 
given  a  good  time.  Of  course  it  is  understood  that  the 
essential  business  of  the  congress  relating  to  the  cost  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  disposed  of  before  any  of  the  printers  will  be 
allowed  to  frolic. 

The  session  will  open  Thursday  night,  November  13, 
with  a  general  mass  meeting,  when  an  address  of  welcome 
will  be  given.  This  occasion  is  to  be  taken  advantage  of  as 
a  sort  of  booster  get-together.  All  day  Friday  will  be 
devoted  to  the  routine  of  the  cost  congress,  and  on  Satur¬ 
day  the  good  people  of  Ocala  propose  to  show  the  visitors 
what  Marion  County  has  done  in  the  way  of  building  good 
roads,  and  will  also  provide  for  the  inspection  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  industries  of  that  section. 

Taking  part  on  the  program  by  special  invitation  will 
be  some  of  the  leading  printers  of  Georgia  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  in  addition  to  these  it  is  expected  that  the  United 
Typothetas  of  America  will  send  a  special  repi’esentative. 


A  RECORDER  OF  DEEDS. 

A  farmer  in  one  of  the  neighboring  townships  who  had 
gone  into  scientific  poultry-raising  hit  upon  the  scheme  of 
marking  each  egg  with  certain  data  in  indelible  ink.  His 
idea  was  to  find  which  variety  of  chickens  laid  best,  and 
then,  when  the  eggs  were  hatched,  attach  a  tag  to  the 
chickens’  legs.  He  soon  found  that  his  hired  man  was  neglir 
gent  about  properly  inscribing  the  eggs.  One  day  not  an 
egg  was  marked  and  the  farmer  read  him  the  riot  act. 

The  hired  man  listened  in  sullen  silence  until  the  boss 
finished.  Then  he  said: 

“  See  here.  You’ll  have  to  get  another  man.” 

“  Why,  Jim,  you’re  not  going  to  leave  me  after  working 
for  me  six  years?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  am,”  returned  the  hired  man.  “  I’ve  done  all 
sorts  of  odd  chores  for  you  without  a  whimper,  but  I’m 
durned  if  I’m  going  to  stay  here  and  be  secretary  to  any 
durned  hen !  ” 
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UNITED  TYPOTHETAE  AND  FRANKLIN  CLUBS  AT 
NEW  ORLEANS. 

BY  W.  B.  PRESCOTT. 

EVEN  HUNDRED  persons  registered  on 
account  of  the  twenty-seventh  annual 
convention  of  the  “  United  Typothetas 
and  Franklin  Clubs  of  America  ”  as  the 
official  program  put  it.  That  document 
also  contained  a  line  —  “  International 
Cost  Congress”  —  which  seemed  some¬ 
what  ambiguous,  and  which  subsequent 
events  proved  to  be  a  rather  perfunctory  recognition  of  an 
old  —  and  possibly  passing — friend. 

A  Knocking  Master  of  Ceremonies. 

Serious  business  had  the  usual  “  get-acquainted  ”  pre¬ 
lude,  which  took  the  form  of  a  smoker,  presided  over  by  a 
master  of  ceremonies,  Hon.  J.  Zach.  Spearing  by  name. 
He  proved  to  be  an  out-of-the-ordinary  sort  of  chap.  In 
this  age  of  the  clean-shaven  masculine,  he  wears  a  full 
beard  of  the  old-fashioned  unkempt  kind.  Physically,  a 
bundle  of  nerves,  with  his  hands  and  feet  working  inces¬ 
santly,  he  speaks  with  deliberation;  evidently  a  person  of 
the  most  kindly  disposition,  his  idea  of  wit  and  humor  is 
to  “  roast  ”  everybody.  While  he  was  not  understood  by 
the  majority,  the  Honorable  Spearing’s  fun-loving  pro¬ 
clivities  proved  to  be  so  infectious  that  the  crowd  “  went 
along,”  and  the  first  event  of  the  week  was  noted  not  only 
a  success  but  unique. 

Chairmen  of  Standing  Committees. 

On  Tuesday  morning  at  ten  o’clock  President  Gloss- 
brenner  started  the  big  show.  After  the  usual  pre¬ 
liminaries  in  the  shape  of  prayer,  the  mayoral  and  trade 
invitations,  to  which  Mr.  Glossbrenner  replied,  he ,  an¬ 
nounced  the  standing  committees,  with  the  following  gen¬ 
tlemen  as  chairmen:  Credentials,  M.  S.  Steeg,  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Nominations,  H.  M.  Loth,  Chicago,  Ill.; 
Resolutions,  John  Clyde  Oswald,  New  York  city. 

Presented  a  gavel,  made  from  magnolia  wood,  by  Mr. 
Dameron  on  behalf  of  New  Orleans  printers,  Mr.  Gloss¬ 
brenner  called  for  reports  of  officers  and  proceeded  to  read 
his  address  as  president. 

Dissatisfied  with  Membership  Increase. 

He  pointed  out  that  while  the  last  convention  approved 
the  work  done  during  the  preceding  year,  it  also  reduced 
the  income  $1,000  a  month,  or  $12,000  a  year,  which 
compelled  economies  that  reduced  the  field  force  very 
materially.  The  president  did  not  think  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  membership  list  healthy,  saying  “  during 
the  period  from  September  1,  1912,  to  September  30,  1913, 
the  increase  in  membership  was  712,  which  almost  equaled 
the  gain  of  last  year,  which  was  729.  Our  loss  in  member¬ 
ship  for  the  same  period  has  been  451,  a  net  gain  of  but 
261,  or  eighteen  per  cent.” 

Craze  for  Members  a  Mistake. 

Remarking  that  he  regarded  it  as  unfortunate  that 
so-called  “  small  printers  ”  were  responsible  for  the  decre¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Glossbrenner  went  on :  “I  believe  that  in  the 
past  we  have  allowed  the  secretarial  and  field  force  too 
much  latitude  in  our  membership  campaign,  and  in  their 
enthusiasm  to  forward  the  work  many  members  were  pro¬ 
cured,  at  considerable  expense,  who  failed  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  membership.  It  appears  to  me  now  that  in  the 


future  new  members  should  be  selected  with  more  dis¬ 
crimination,  a  smaller  association  of  sterling  members 
being  preferable  to  a  larger  one  containing  many  who  are 
a  constant  source  of  expense  to  retain.  In  other  words, 
we  should  try  to  make  the  association  so  attractive  that 
employing  printers  will  regard  it  with  respect,  consider¬ 
ing  an  invitation  to  join  a  compliment,  and  suspension  a 
disgrace.” 

The  Amalgamation  and  Change  of  Name. 

Principally  for  the  purpose  of  reading  it  into  the 
record,  Mr.  Glossbrenner  gave  documents  relating  to  the 
amalgamation  with  the  Ben  Franklin  Club  verbatim.  The 
proposed  change  of  name  must  be  passed  on  by  the  con¬ 
vention,  which  caused  the  president  to  comment:  “  There 
is  doubtless  some  sentiment  among  many  of  us  associated 
with  the  old  name,  still  I  feel  that  none  of  us  will  regret 
honoring  the  memory  of  our  patron  saint  by  adding 
“  Franklin  ”  to  our  title.  Personally,  I  should  have  pre¬ 
ferred  a  shorter  name,  but  perhaps  this  may  follow  soon. 
At  any  rate,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  for  all  time 
retain  in  the  title  of  our  organization  the  name  of  our 
beloved  Franklin  as  an  asset  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
oldest  and  the  largest  association  of  employing  printers  in 
the  world.” 

About  Ways  and  Means. 

The  president  seemed  exercised  about  the  finances  of 
the  organization.  Notwithstanding  the  decrease  in  income, 
Treasurer  Southworth’s  report  shows  a  balance  slightly  in 
excess  of  last  year,  with  expenditures  totaling  $65,000. 
Though  in  the  past  advocating  reductions  of  dues  which 
resulted  in  cutting  them  in  half  in  three  years,  President 
Glossbrenner  thinks  it  should  stop.  He  felt  so  strongly  on 
the  question  that  he  opposed  proposed  amendments  in  his 
address. 

War  Fund  Repugnant  to  Present  Policy. 

An  amendment  “  that  forty  per  cent  of  our  income  be 
held  in  reserve  as  a  contingent  fund,”  he  held  to  be  impos¬ 
sible  on  the  present  basis  of  dues.  Dropping  the  financial 
aspect  of  the  proposed  legislation,  Mr.  Glossbrenner  re¬ 
viewed  it  in  the  light  of  a  matter  of  policy,  and  said: 
“  On  this  point  I  desire  to  remind  you  that  our  constitu¬ 
tion  was  so  amended  at  the  Denver  convention  that  there  is 
no  further  necessity  for  a  contingent  or  reserve  fund  in 
this  organization,  as  it  was  there  decided  to  continue  it 
along  educational  lines.  In  lieu  thereof  it  was  provided 
that  an  Open-shop  Division  could  be  created  for  the  benefit 
of  such  members  concerned,  and  accordingly  last  year  at 
the  Chicago  convention  an  Open-shop  Division  was  formed, 
and  it  exists  especially  for  the  purpose  contemplated  in  the 
aforesaid  amendment.  Hence,  those  members  interested  in 
the  revival  of  a  reserve  fund  have  but  to  join  the  Open- 
shop  Division  and  they  will  find  there  the  protection  of 
their  interests  which  they  are  seeking.  The  plan  this 
organization  has  been  following  during  the  past  few  years 
is  either  right  or  wrong,  and  this  convention  should  decide 
definitely  and  finally  just  what  the  future  policy  shall  be. 
You  can  not  restore  the  former  conditions,  but  you  can 
apply  the  principles  that  were  right  in  the  past  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  them  effective  now  —  this  we  have  tried 
to  do.  We  have  a  different  situation  to  deal  with  than  that 
which  confronted  us  some  ten  years  ago,  and'  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  based  upon  five  years  of  active  service  observing  our 
affairs,  I  believe  the  present  basis  of  our  organization  is 
the  most  effective  we  can  hope  for  under  existing  condi¬ 
tions.” 
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To  Find  a  Unit  of  Production. 

Thanking  committeemen  for  their  services,  when  Presi¬ 
dent  Glossbrenner  came  to  the  price-list  committee  he 
referred  to  an  instruction  given  that  body  by  the  executive 
council.  It  aimed  at  still  further  investigation  of  the 
causes  of  dissatisfaction  and  read :  “  It  is  the  sense  of 

the  executive  council  that  the  price-list  committee  be 
instructed  to  investigate  and  establish,  based  upon  the 
experience  data  of  the  membership,  a  properly  classified 
unit  of  production  for  all  machines  and  operations  in  the 
business.” 

Later  on  the  committee  reported  that  it  had  sent  each 
member  seventy  loose-leaf  pages  of  price-lists,  and  was  now 
seeking  the  data  requested  by  the  executive  committee. 
It  made  a  strong  plea  for  cooperation  on  the  part  of  mem¬ 
bers,  holding  out  to  them  the  prospect  of  being  able  to 
know  what  was  the  proper  unit  of  production  of  either 
human  or  machine  on  a  large  percentage  of  the  work  done 
in  the  ordinary  office. 

Address  of  Vice-President  Courts. 

If  politics  was  a  red-hot  proposition  in  the  Typothetas 
the  wiseacres  would  have  gone  into  a  gossip  session  within 
a  few  minutes  after  Vice-President  Courts  began  reading 
his  report  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  Mr. 
Glossbrenner  had  barely  finished  expressing  grave  doubts 
as  to  whether  the  cost  commission  had  seen  the  end  of  its 
days  of  usefulness,  when  Mr.  Clark  said  it  was  a  debatable 
question,  for,  considering  the  immense  field  to  be  covered 
and  the  limited  means  at  command,  “  it  would  seem  an 
almost  impossible  task  to  do  justice  to  the  subject.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Courts  felt  the  Typothetse  must 
preach  the  gospel  of  cost  installation,  but  it  should  be 
handled  systematically  through  the  secretary’s  office.  He 
expressed  himself  as  being  impressed  with  the  district 
scheme  of  organization  as  the  best  method  of  bringing  the 
central  body  into  closer  touch  with  the  members  generally. 
Mr.  Courts  deplored  the  methods  employed  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  in  securing  members  and  new  local  organizations. 
The  policy  of  giving  service  to  members  and  looking  to 
quality  rather  than  quantity  in  accepting  applicants  would 
better  subserve  the  interests  of  the  organization. 

Cost  of  Doing  Typothetae  Business. 

Incidental  to  a  discussion  of  the  ever-present  dues  ques¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Courts  said  it  cost  the  Typothetse  $3.53  a  month 
a  member  to  do  business. 

He  joined  Mr.  Glossbrenner  in  speaking  gloomily  of 
the  success  of  the  United  Typothetse  of  America  School  at 
Indianapolis,  asserting  “  the  attendance  should  and  must 
be  increased  one  hundred  per  cent  —  yes,  even  two  hundred 
per  cent.” 

Secretary  Clark’s  First  Report. 

In  making  his  maiden  bow  to  the  membership  S.  Evans 
Clark  declared  “  The  general  office  is  equipped  as  never 
before  to  render  adequate,  tangible  service  to  every  indi¬ 
vidual  member  of  the  organization  along  any  of  twelve 
lines  of  service.  The  slogan  of  the  organization  is :  ‘  Indi¬ 
vidual,  tangible  service  to  every  member  all  the  time, 
everywhere,’  which  means  that  estimates,  either  revised  or 
original,  are  promptly  handled ;  employees  for  any  depart¬ 
ment,  including  superintendents,  salesmen,  compositors, 
pressmen,  etc.,  are  furnished  without  delay;  the  Bulletin 
becomes  a  treasure  house  of  helpful  suggestions,  advice 
and  counsel,  as  well  as  an  exposition  of  ways  and  means  of 
doing  business,  and  cost  and  efficiency  methods;  the  ‘  price¬ 
list  ’  feature;  advice  and  data  in  costs  and  accounting 


furnished  instantly;  selling  and  publicity  campaigns  de¬ 
vised  and  planned;  business  administration  and  other 
vitally  important  questions  elucidated.” 

The  secretary  classified  what  he  called  the  twelve  car¬ 
dinal  features  of  the  Typothetae  as  follows:  (1)  Employ¬ 
ment  department;  (2)  Cost-finding;  (3)  Accounting; 
(4)  Estimating;  (5)  U.  T.  A.  price-list;  (6)  Efficiency; 
(7)  Trade  schools  and  vocational  training;  (8)  Selling  and 
publicity;  (9)  Statistics;  (10)  Credits  and  collections; 
(11)  General  information;  (12)  Bulletin. 

Mr.  Clark  joined  with  other  officers  in  reporting  that  a 
standard  accounting  system  had  been  prepared  as  a  com¬ 
plement  of  the  standard  cost  system.  According  to  Mr. 
Clark,  as  printers  become  convinced  and  their  courage 
grows,  the  hour  costs  mount.  “  Many  things  that  are  now 
incorporated  in  the  diagnosis  of  costs  of  production  were 
formerly  overlooked.” 


How  the  Hour  Costs  Mount. 

That  conclusion  was  amply  justified  by  a  summary  of 
hour  costs  of  reporting  members  for  a  period  of  four  years 
as  follows .  1910.  1911.  1912.  1913. 

Hand  composition  .  $0.99  $1.20  $1.29  $1.41 

Linotype .  1.62  1.69  1.83 

Monotype  .  2.00  2.24  2.25 

Job  presses,  all  sizes . 71  _  .76  .80 

Cylinder  presses,  larger  than 

25  by  38 .  1.60  1.61  .1.64 

Cylinder  presses,  25  by  38  and 

smaller  .  1.41  1.34  1.37 

Cylinder  presses,  larger  than 

38  by  52 .  2.19  2.83 

Bindery  work,  girls,  hand .  .34  .35  .41 

Bindery  work,  folding  machine .  .98  1.09  1.50 

Bindery  work,  cutting  machine .  .96  .89  1.00 


Synopsis  of  Business  of  Meeting. 

Aside  from  the  reading  of  papers  on  Wednesday  and 
one  on  Thursday  the  results  of  the  business  meeting  of  the 
Typothetse  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

Adopted  resolution  calling  on  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  give  prompt  ear  to  the  pleas  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  for  increased  rates. 

Voted  $4,000  to  the  School  of  Printing  at  Indianapolis, 
and  $5,000  for  preliminary  work  in  establishing  a  compre¬ 
hensive  system  of  typographical  education. 

Refused  to  abolish  the  Cost  Commission. 

Instructed  Committee  on  Printing  Trade  Matters  to 
attend  next  meeting  of  National  Printing  Trade  Associa¬ 
tion  and  advocate  adoption  of  long  price-list. 

Adopted  recommendations  of  Cost  Commission,  which 
do  not,  however,  differ  materially  from  those  adopted  at 
previous  meetings. 

Listened  to  a  striking  address  from  J.  Howard  Hazell, 
representing  the  Cost  Commission  of  Great  Britain,  who 
recited  experiences  similar  to  those  experienced  by  Amer¬ 
ican  cost  scouts. 

All  but  instructed  the  Executive  Council  to  have  the 
next  meeting  in  New  York. 

Approved  a  proposition  to  prepare  a  series  of  text¬ 
books  for  use  in  printing-offices  and  printing  classes  of 
schools. 

Approved  treasurer’s  report,  which  showed  1,710  “good” 
members,  and  an  expenditure  of  $65,000  during  past  year. 

Protested  against  the  free  printing  of  envelopes  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

Notified  the  Postoffice  Department  that  the  indiscrim¬ 
inate  putting  of  catalogues  in  the  parcel-post  classification 
would  injure  the  printing  industry. 
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Changed  the  name  to  “  United  Typothetae  and  Franklin 
Clubs  of  America.” 

Unanimously  elected  the  following-  officers: 

President  George  M.  Courts,  Galveston.  First  vice- 
president,  Albert  W.  Finlay,  Boston.  Vice-presidents, 
Joseph  A.  Borden,  Spokane;  Alfred  F.  Edgell,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  George  H.  Gardner,  Cleveland.  Treasurer,  Arthur 
E.  Southworth,  Chicago.  Executive  committee:  Pliny 
Allen,  Seattle;  D.  A.  Brown,  Kansas  City;  C.  P.  Byrd, 
Atlanta;  Robert  Deacon,  St.  Louis;  William  Green,  St. 
Louis;  E.  H.  Hines,  Detroit;  George  Horn,  Baltimore; 

B.  F.  Scribner,  Pueblo;  D.  L.  Johnston,  Buffalo;  H.  W.  J. 
Meyer,  Milwaukee;  W.  E.  Milligan,  San  Antonio;  J.  A. 
Morgan,  Chicago;  Benjamin  P.  Moulton,  Providence; 
William  Pfaff,  New  Orleans;  R.  P.  Purse,  Chattanooga; 
I.  H.  Rice,  Los  Angeles;  Eugene  Saenger,  Sioux  Falls; 

C.  V.  Simmons,  Waterloo;  Fred  L.  Smith,  Minneapolis; 
Edw.  L.  Stone,  Roanoke;  John  Stovel,  Winnipeg,  Canada; 
C.  D.  Traphagen,  Lincoln;  Charles  F.  Warde,  Pittsburgh; 
John  S.  Watson,  Jersey  City,  and  H.  C.  Wedekemper, 
Louisville. 

Societies  on  the  Side. 

The  Electrotypers’  Association  meets  concurrently  with 
the  United  Typothetae  and  this  year’s  meeting  was  the 
most  successful  ever  held  from  every  standpoint. 

The  Order  of  Pica  also  met,  but  postponed  its  high- 
jinks  till  after  the  session. 

The  Printing  Trade  Press  Association  also  held  a  meet¬ 
ing  and  selected  W.  B.  Prescott,  of  The  Inland  Printer, 
chairman,  and  Lewis  Gandy,  of  The  Printing  Art,  seci-e- 
tary,  for  the  ensuing  year. 


This  department  of  service  is  designed  to  bring  men  of  capacity  in 
touch  with  the  opportunities  which  are  seeking  them  and  which  they  are 
seeking.  There  is  no  charge  attached  to  the  service  whatever.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  an  editorial  enterprise.  Applicants  for  space  in  this  department 
are  requested  to  write  fully  and  freely  to  the  editor,  giving  such  refer¬ 
ences  as  they  may  consider  convenient.  Their  applications  will  be 
reduced  to  a  formal  anonymous  statement  of  their  desires  and  their 
experience,  a  reference  number  attached  and  published  in  "The  Inland 
Printer.’’  Their  names  will  be  furnished  to  inquirers.  Similarly,  those 
who  command  opportunities  which  they  are  seeking  men  to  fill  will  be 
accorded  the  same  privilege  under  the  same  terms.  The  “  get-together  ” 
movement  has  many  phases.  This  is  one  which  “The  Inland  Printer” 
has  originated  as  especially  desirable  for  the  good  of  the  trade. 

Seeks  Position  as  Mechanical  or  General  Superintendent. 

(1728)  Practical,  all-around  printer,  twenty-four 
years’  experience,  now  manager  of  a  private  plant  in  the 
largest  factory  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  wants  to  connect 
with  a  concern  needing  a  mechanical  or  general  superin¬ 
tendent  or  manager.  Four  years’  experience  in  lithographic 
pressroom,  three  years  at  folding-boxes  (printing  and 
making)  in  addition  to  seventeen  years  in  the  composing 
and  letter  pressroom  and  bindery.  Exceptionally  good 
pressman  on  cut  and  color  work.  Age  forty-one  years. 
Married.  Best  of  references. 

Iowa  Town  Needs  Linotype  Plant. 

(1729)  An  up-to-date,  fair-sized  town  in  Iowa  is  badly 
in  need  of  an  independent  linotype  plant.  Lots  of  printing- 
goes  to  other  towns  owing  to  lack  of  composition  facilities. 
Newspaper  doing  some  work  at  present,  but  does  not  want 
to  bother  with  it.  Nearest  trade  plant  one  hundred  and 


fifty  miles  away.  Large  territory  to  be  supplied.  Fine 
opportunity  for  live  linotype  man.  Particulars  furnished. 

Foreman  of  Bindery. 

(1730)  Man  of  twelve  years7  experience  would  like 
position  as  foreman  of  bindery  in  shop  doing  principally 
edition,  catalogue,  and  pamphlet  work  of  the  better  grades 
and  having  a  good  cost  system.  Thoroughly  understands 
the  operation  and  output  of  machinery  used  in  the  modern 
bindery.  At  present  employed,  but  desires  change  for  larger 
opportunity.  Good  references. 

Photoengraver  Seeks  Change. 

(1731)  Photoengraver  of  twenty-five  years’  expe¬ 
rience,  making  a  specialty  of  reetching  and  finishing  half¬ 
tone  cuts  for  magazine  and  catalogue  work,  experienced  on 
both  black  and  color  work  and  familiar  with  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  offset  press,  would  make  change.  With  pres¬ 
ent  employers  ten  years.  Can  make  estimates  on  work. 
Has  held  positions  as  superintendent  and  foreman  with 
engraving  houses  in  the  East  and  Middle  West  with  satis¬ 
faction.  Would  connect  with  publishing  house  that  would 
appreciate  good,  reliable  man  and  a  competent  workman. 

Seeks  Purchase  of  Printing  Plant.  ' 

(1732)  Man  of  eighteen  years’  experience  in  the  trade, 
working  up  from  apprentice  to  manager  of  large  job  plant, 
desires  to  purchase  plant,  or  would  consider  the  superin¬ 
tendency  or  managership  of  plant  with  a  view  to  pur¬ 
chasing  an  interest  in  the  business. 

Would  Take  Charge  of  Small  Bindery  or  Stockroom. 

(1733)  Man  of  eighteen  years’  experience  in  the  print¬ 
ing  business,  principally  in  the  bindery  and  stockroom, 
would  like  to  take  charge  of  small  bindery  or  stockroom, 
and  would  start  at  reasonable  salary.  A-l  stockman  and! 
cutter.  Thirty-five  years  of  age.  Single. 

Ad.  Compositor  Seeks  Change. 

(1734)  Ad.-compositor  of  ten  years’  experience,  city 
and  country,  at  present  employed,  desires  change  where  he 
can  get  a  chance  to  learn  to  operate  a  linotype  machine. 
Union.  Good  habits.  Twenty-six  years  of  age. 

Operator-Machinist  Seeks  Opening. 

(1735)  Man  of  eighteen  years’  experience  as  operator 
and  machinist  on  linotype  would  like  position  as  foreman 
or  foreman-machinist  in  linotype-composition  plant  or  lino¬ 
type  department  of  regular  printing-office.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ences  furnished. 

Would  Take  Charge  of  Good  Country  Newspaper. 

(1736)  Man  of  many  years’  experience  on  country 
newspaper  work,  would  like  to  .take  charge  of  a  good  coun¬ 
try  newspaper  not  too  far  from  Chicago.  Sober.  Best  of 
references. 

Job  Compositor  Seeks  Opening. 

(1737)  Man,  forty-one  years  of  age,  with  twenty- 
seven  years’  experience  at  the  trade,  would  like  position  as 
job  compositor  or  on  a  combination  job  doing  machinework 
part  of  the  time.  Linotype  operator.  Has  held  foreman- 
ship  of  plants  and  ran  own  job  shop  for  several  years. 
Familiar  with  paper  stock;  knows  g;ood  printing  and  how 
to  do  it.  Good  proofreader.  Union. 

Cylinder  and  Platen  Pressman. 

(1738)  Cylinder  and  platen  pressman  on  color  and 
half-tone  work  desires  position  in  Southwest  or  Southeast. 
Can  take  full  charge.  Union.  References. 
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Writer  of  Verse. 

(1739)  Writer  of  snappy,  light  verse,  whose  column 
in  his  local  paper  is  the  feature  of  a  high-grade  editorial 
page,  and  whose  humorous  verse  is  widely  copied  in  the 
press  of  his  own  and  neighboring  States,  and  whose  pro¬ 
ductions  appear  in  some  of  the  minor  magazines,  would 
write  feature  column  for  dailies  or  weeklies  at  rates  within 
their  reach.  Will  guarantee  original  service  for  each  one. 
Or  would  accept  position  as  regular  staff  man  on  responsi¬ 
ble  paper.  Samples  submitted  on  request. 

Seeks  Position  on  Newspaper. 

(1740)  Young  man  with  several  years’  experience  on 
newspaper  work,  desires  a  position  on  a  live  paper.  Capa¬ 
ble  of  setting  good  string  and  turning  out  clean  proof. 

Seeks  Foremanship  of  Pressroom. 

(1741)  Man  of  over  twenty  years’  experience  in  color¬ 
printing,  both  practical  and  business  end,  desires  situation 
as  pressroom  foreman  or  assistant  to  manager  of  fair-sized 
plant.  Good  references. 

Business  Opportunity. 

(1742)  Printing  machinery  manufacturing  concern 
would  like  to  make  connections  with  some  one  competent  to 
take  general  management  of  office,  advertising  and  sales 
department,  and  build  up  business.  Well-equipped  factory 
is  located  near  business  section  of  progressive  New  Eng¬ 
land  town.  Product  is  widely  and  favorably  known.  Would 
prefer  party  willing  to  purchase  some  stock. 

Experienced  Newspaper  and  Magazine  Man. 

(1743)  An  experienced  newspaper  and  magazine  man 
seeks  position  as  editor  on  a  newspaper  —  salary  basis. 
Would  accept  position  on  country  weekly,  taking  full 
charge  of  office,  both  editorial  and  business  managership, 
or  editorial  management  of  daily  in  city  of  from  5,000  to 
25,000  population. 

Pressman  Seeks  Opening. 

(1744)  Cylinder  and  platen  pressman  of  fifteen  years’ 
experience  would  like  a  position.  Willing  to  go  anywhere. 
First-class  workman. 

Cylinder  Pressman  Would  Make  Change. 

(1745)  Pressman,  capable  of  taking  charge  of  cylin¬ 
ders  and  jobbers,  color  and  half-tone  and  loose-leaf  work, 
would  like  to  locate  with  some  good  firm.  Seventeen  years’ 
experience.  Married.  Union.  Desires  to  be  financially 
interested. 

Would  Locate  with  Engraving  House  or  Advertising 
Agency. 

.(1746)  Young  man,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  would 
like  to  locate  with  some  reliable  engraving  house  or  adver¬ 
tising  agency  as  retoucher.  Considerable  knowledge  of 
designing  and  lettering.  Good  references. 

Ad. -compositor  Seeks  Opening. 

(1747)  Man  of  eight  years’  experience  as  head  ad.- 
man,  also  as  assistant  foreman,  would  like  to  locate  in  some 
good  city.  Capable  of  setting  the  best  class  of  advertise¬ 
ments.  Married.  Union. 

Seeks  Position  as  Proofreader. 

(1748)  Man  having  over  twenty  years’  experience  as 
proofreader,  during  which  time  he  has  been  employed  by 
some  of  the  leading  printing  and  publishing  houses  in  the 


country,  would  like  position  in  that  capacity  for  some  good 
printing  or  publishing  firm.  Feels  capable  of  taking  charge 
of  any  proofroom  in  America.  Has  just  finished  a  tech¬ 
nical  work  on  practical  proofreading.  Would  go  anywhere. 

Linotype  Machinist-Operator  Seeks  Position. 

(1749)  Man  capable  of  handling  all  kinds  of  job,  tabu¬ 
lar  and  advertisement  composition  rapidly  and  accurately 
would  like  to  locate,  preferably  on  Pacific  coast.  Twenty 
years’  experience  as  printer;  twelve  years  on  machine. 
Indefatigable  worker.  Sober  and  reliable. 

Composing-room  Foreman  or  Superintendent. 

(1750)  First-class  printer,  twenty  years’  experience, 
nine  years  as  foreman,  wants  to  locate  on  the  Pacific  coast 
after  November  1.  Thoroughly  posted  on  composition, 
presswork  and  bindery  details.  Seeks  connection  as  fore¬ 
man  or  superintendent  with  progressive  firm  specializing 
high-class  printing.  Possesses  exceptional  qualifications  as 
job  and  advertisement  compositor,  stoneman,  proofreader 
and  linotype  machinist-operator.  Familiar  with  cost  sys¬ 
tems  and  estimating.  Systematizer  and  result-producer. 
Married.  Age  thirty-seven  years. 

Seeks  Position  in  Pressroom. 

(1751)  A  man  with  over  nineteen  years’  experience 
handling  high-grade  black  and  color  work  would  like  to  get 
in  touch  with  firm,  with  pleasant  working  and  living  condi¬ 
tions,  needing  a  pressroom  foreman.  Would  like  to  settle 
down  to  serve  a  term  of  years,  giving  them  in  return  for 
these  conditions  and  comparatively  moderate  wages,  high- 
grade  presswork  and  honest,  diligent  service  at  all  times. 
With  first  employer  twelve  years,  starting  as  office-boy  and 
becoming  foreman  of  pressroom;  with  last  employer  seven 
years,  but  resigned  on  account  of  too  much  overtime  work. 
Union. 

Platen  Pressman  Seeks  Position. 

(1752)  Young  platen  pressman,  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  with  five  years’  experience  on  all  kinds  of  jobwork, 
including  three-color  work  and  embossing,  desires  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  any  of  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Printing  Plant  for  Sale. 

(1753)  Job  shop  in  large  city  in  New  Jersey  will  sell 
for  $1,750;  stands  owner  $2,100.  Located  in  good  printing- 
town.  Type  same  as  new,  the  oldest  being  about  three 
years  in  use.  Some  fifty  fonts  not  opened  yet.  Owner  get¬ 
ting  old  and  wishes  to  retire. 

Good  Job  Man  Would  Like  to  Learn  Machine. 

(1754)  First-class  job  man,  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
would  like  to  secure  an  apprenticeship  on  the  machine,  and 
do  combination  work  on  machine  and  job  work.  Would  be 
willing  to  work  hard  and  go  anywhere  if  suitable  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  presented. 

Compositor-Pressman  Would  Learn  Machine. 

(1755)  Ambitious  young  man  of  twenty-three,  all- 
around  printer,  with  seven  years’  experience  as  compositor 
and  four  years  on  Gordon  and  cylinder  presses  and  as 
stoneman,  would  like  a  good,  permanent  situation  where  he 
can  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  linotype.  Wisconsin, 
Illinois  or  Indiana  preferred.  Does  not  belong  to  union, 
but  would  be  glad  to  join  if  he  could  secure  position  in 
union  shop.  First-class  references. 
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“BASIS  FOR  ESTIMATING  ON  PRINTING  BY  F.  W. 


planatory  letter  from  Mr.  Baltes  follows. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  readers  generally 
will  take  advantage  of  Mr.  Baltes’  offer 


an  aid  to  which  the  tabulation  of  the  “  Basis  ”  will  be  kept 
standing  from  month  to  month  as  a  rallying  point  for  Mr. 
Baltes  and  his  disciples.  Mr.  Baltes  is  a  successful  printer. 
What  he  writes  is  not  speculative.  He  has  the  fa 
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by  himself.  He  has  published  a  24-page  book,  “  System  and 
Prices  for  Printing.”  The  price  is  $1,  and  it  may  be 
obtained  from  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 


8%  by  11,  base  for  presswork . $10.00 


>,  17  by  22,  at  $2.00  per  tl 
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If  the  size  were  8%  by  6%,  the  price  for  presswork  on: 

20,000  would  be,  base . $10.00 

Plus  %  cent  per  square  inch  per  thousand .  4.67% 

Composition  for  one  and  make-ready .  3.15 

Total  . . . $17.82% 

If  printed  four  on,  11  by  17,  the  approximate  cost  would  be: 

5,000  impressions,  11  by  17,  at  $1.50  per  thousand... $  7.50 

Make-ready  .  1.50 

Composition  and  three  electros .  4.75 

Total  . $13.75 

A  printer  having  no  larger  press  than  a  half  medium  could  print 
20,000  bill-heads,  8%  by  11,  two  on,  11  by  17,  at  the  following  approxi¬ 
mate  cost: 

10,000  impressions,  11  by  17,  at  $1.50  per  thousand.  .$15.00 


Make-ready  .  1-00 

Composition  and  one  electro .  3.25 

Total  . $19.25 

For  100,000  letter-heads,  8%  by  11,  my  list  would  be: 

For  presswork,  base . $26.00 

Plus  %  cent  per  square  inch  per  thousand .  46.75 

For  100,000  note-heads,  5%  by  8%,  the  price  for 

presswork,  base,  would  be  the  same . $26.00 

Plus  %  cent  per  square  inch  per  thousand .  23.37% 

For  either  size,  the  composition  for  one  only  to  be  added.  The 
extra  electros  are  provided  for  in  the  presswork  scale. 

Yours  truly,  F.  W.  Baltes. 


An  Order  for  Calendar-cards. 

An  order  just  completed  was  for  calendar-cards,  9  by  3 
inches,  for  a  bank  desk,  printed  both  sides : 

6  lots,  20  each,  for  days,  120 ;  12  lots,  20  each,  for  months,  240 ; 
3i  lots,  20  each,  for  figures  1  to  31,  630. 

A  total  of  990  cards,  two  sides,  at  80  cents  per  thou¬ 


sand  . $  1.60 

Plus  27  inches  each  side,  at  %  cent . 27 

Make-ready  .  1.75 

.Composition,  49  lines,  at  10  cents .  4.90 

Lock-up  .  1.75 

Stock  .  4.45 

Cutting  .  1.00 


$15.72 

The  job  cost  us  $12.75. 

Price  Variants  in  Linotype  Composition. 

If  eight-point  linotype  is  worth  40  cents  per  one  thou¬ 
sand  ems,  then  nine-point  is  worth  45  cents;  ten-point, 
50  cents;  eleven-point,  55  cents;  twelve-point,  60  cents, 
and  fourteen-point,  70  cents.  A  recent  test  in  our  office 
shows  that  ten  thousand  ems  of  eight-point  No.  16  con¬ 
tained  three  thousand  words,  set  in  14-em  measure,  while 
requiring  2%  hours’  time  at  a  post  of  $1.60  per  hour  or  36 
cents  per  thousand  ems.  The  same  copy  set  in  12-point 
No.  16  ran  360  words  to  one  thousand  ems,  made  only  8,334 
ems,  took  2%  hours  to  set  at  a  cost  of  $1.60  per  hour  or 
about  53  cents  per  one  thousand  ems,  proof  not  read. 

Distribution  Not  “  Overhead.” 

The  cost  of  distribution  should  be  added  to  the  cost  of 
composition.  If  it  takes  three  hours  to  set  a  display  job 
by  hand  it  will  take  an  average  of  one  hour  to  distribute  it, 
therefore  the  cost  of  this  work  would  be  four  hours  at 
$1.20  per  hour,  or  three  hours’  composition  at  $1.60  per 
hour.  Three  hours’  corrections,  alterations,  or  make-up 
requires  no  distribution  and  may  be  sold  at  $1.20  per  hour. 
A  compositor  requires  more  material  to  work  with  than 
one  doing  other  work.  Distribution  is  not  overhead.  The 
time  of  both  proofreader  and  copyholder  should  be  charged 
for  on  each  job. 


Show  Printing. 

Here  is  another  illustration  showing  the  efficacy  of  my 
price-list  for  printing : 

A  showman  wrote  to  us  asking  for  prices  on  work.  We 
wrote  him  that  our  price  was  2  cents  per  sheet  plus  1  cent 
per  inch  per  line.  • 

He  sent  us  the  following  order,  enclosing  a  draft  for 
payment : 


500  half  sheets,  21  by  28  : 

250  sheets,  28  by  42,  and  print  at  2  cents . $5.00 

5  lines,  21  inches  each .  1.05 

$6.05 

500  half  sheets,  42  by  14: 

250  sheets,  28  by  42,  and  print . $5.00 

2  lines,  42  inches  each . 84 

$5.84 

4  lots,  100  each,  months,  21  by  14  each : 

4  lines,  at  10  cents  each . $0.40 

100  sheets,  28  by  42,  and  print .  2.00 

$2.40 

10  lots,  figures  1  to  0,  200  each,  10%  by  14 : 

250  sheets,  28  by  42,  and  print . $5.00 

10  lines,  at  10  cents  each .  1.00 


$6.00 

All  over  the  United  States  show  printing  is  done  at 
from  2  to  3  cents  per  sheet,  28  by  42,  regardless  of  com¬ 
position  or  quantity.  We  print  for  2  cents  a  sheet,  28  by  42, 
covering  stock,  ink  and  presswork,  plus  1  cent  per  inch  per 
line  for  composition,  with  a  minimum  line  charge  of  10 
cents.  The  price  per  sheet  may  vary  according  to  location. 

Have  you  ever  observed  that  printers,  as  long  as  they 
are  in  business,  labor  from  morning  until  night  without  a 
system  or  base  for  prices? 


“Who  Are  You  Waiting  For?” 
Photograph  by  F.  M.  Kofron. 
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OBITUARY 

Jacob  J.  Walser. 

The  many  friends  and  business  associates  of  Jacob  J. 
Walser,  the  president  of  the  Goss  Printing  Press  Company, 
were  deeply  grieved  to  learn  of  his  sudden  death  which 
occurred  at  his  home,  145  North  Central  avenue,  Austin, 
Chicago,  on  Thursday,  October  16.  Mr.  Walser  had  been 
at  his  business  all  day,  leaving  for  home  about  half-past 
four.  About  five  o’clock  he  complained  of  a  slight  illness, 
and  passed  away  about  eleven  o’clock,  the  cause  being- 
hemorrhage  of  the  brain.  For  years  Mr.  Walser  had  been 
prominent  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  life  of  Chicago, 
his  various  connections  with  banks  and  other  substantial 
institutions  elevating  him  to  a  high  standard. 

In  1886  Mr.  Walser,  with  Fred  L.  and  Samuel  G.  Goss, 
formed  the  Goss  Printing  Press  Company.  Mr.  Walser 
was  chosen  president  and  occupied  that  position  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  Ever  since  its  organization  the  Goss 
Printing  Press  Company  has  been  among  the  foremost  con¬ 
cerns  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  Mi*.  Walser’s  careful 
business  methods,  together  with  his  great  activity  and 
business  sticking  qualities,  contributed  largely  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Walser  was  born  in  Germany,  July  29,  1849.  His 
parents,  Joseph  and  Emma  Walser,  brought  him  to  Amer¬ 
ica  when  he  was  seven  years  old.  After  obtaining  a  meager 
education  he  started  out  in  the  world,  and  that  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  is  best  indicated  by  the  splendid  business  which  his 
efforts  established  in  the  Goss  Company.  He  was  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Chicago  since  1853.  He  was  a  thirty-second  degree 
Mason,  member  of  Siloam  commandery  of  Austin  and  of 
the  Shriners.  He  also  was  a  member  of  the  Oaks  Club  of 
Austin. 

Mr.  Walser  is  survived  by  the  widow  and  two  children, 
a  son,  Jacob  J.  Walser,  Jr.,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Lizzie 
Oliphant,  all  residing  in  Chicago. 

J.  M.  Coe. 

J.  M.  Coe,  the  proprietor  of  the  J.  M.  Coe  Printing- 
Company,  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  and  one  of  the  pioneer 
and  best-known  citizens  of  Richmond,  passed  away  on 
Thursday,  October  9,  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
J.  Fred  King,  1308  Main  street.  He  was  sixty-nine  years 
of  age  and  had  been  in  excellent  health  until  a  few  months 
ago.  About  three  months  before  his  death  his  physician 
informed  him  that  he  had  valvular  heart  trouble  and 
warned  him  against  exerting  himself.  On  the  evening 
before  he  passed  away  he  walked  to  the  office  of  his  physi¬ 
cian,  consulted  with  him,  then  returned  to  his  own  office 
where  he  worked  for  a  short  time.  Before  leaving  he  told 
his  son,  Demas  S.  Coe,  who  has  been  associated  with  him 
in  the  business  for  the  past  three  years,  that  he  was  not 
feeling  very  well  but  would  be  at  work  early  as  he  had  a 
great  amount  of  business  to  attend  to. 

Mr.  Coe  had  been  engaged  in  the  newspaper  and  job¬ 
printing  business  in  Richmond  for  over  forty-three  years, 
and  was  always  active  in  public  affairs.  At  one  time  he 


was  a  member  of  the  city  council,  and  for  several  years  had 
been  president  of  the  West  Side  Building  Association.  He 
had  an  engaging  personality,  was  witty  and  a  most  enter¬ 
taining  conversationalist. 

Mr.  Coe  was  born  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  February 
21,  1844.  As  a  boy  he  became  an  apprentice  printer,  and 
before  he  was  twenty-one  began  to  follow  his  trade  in  the 
composing-room  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican. 
He  married  Miss  Lucy  E.  Sparks  at  Springfield  in  1868 
and  the  same  year  they  moved  to  Richmond.  After  arriv¬ 
ing  in  Richmond  Mr.  Coe  purchased  a  half-interest  in  the 
old  Richmond  Telegram,  which  was  operated  under  the 
firm  name  of  Wilcox  &  Coe.  A  few  years  later  Mr.  Wilcox 
sold  his  interest  in  the  paper  to  Daniel  Surface,  one  of 
Richmond’s  veteran  newspaper  men.  Five  or  six  years 
later  Mr.  Surface  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  Telegrmn 
to  enter  the  manufacturing  business.  Mr.  Surface’s  inter¬ 
est  in  the  paper  was  purchased  by  E.  C.  Martin,  of  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  now  of  New  York. 

Later  Mr.  Coe  and  Mr.  Martin  decided  to  divide  th.e 
business,  Mr.  Martin  taking  over  the  newspaper  and 
Mr.  Coe  the  job-printing  department.  This  job-printing 
establishment  then  became  known  as  the  J.  M.  Coe  Print¬ 
ing  Company.  Throughout  his  long  career  as  a  newspaper 
publisher  and  job-printer,  Mr.  Coe  conducted  his  business 
in  one  place,  the  second  and  third  floors  of  the  block  at  915- 
919  Main  street. 

A  high  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Coe,  which  shows 
the  high  regard  in  which  he  was  held,  was  paid  by  Judge 
Daniel  W.  Comstock,  who  said  in  part  :  “  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  commonplace  in  Mr.  Coe.  The  first  impression  he  made 
on  every  one  who  met  him  personally,  and  the  impression 
was  deepened  by  closer  acquaintance,  was  that  of  honest 
purpose  and  freedom  from  guile.  His  wit,  which  was 
kindly,  the  quaintness  and  the  deliberateness  of  his  speech 
emphasized  an  individuality  which  did  not  imitate ;  he  was 
genuine  throughout.  His  observation  of  life,  his  method 
of  thought  and  expression  were  of  a  fashion  all  his  own. 
He  had  the  quick  perception  of  the  New  Englander,  but 
his  views  of  men  and  things  had  been  broadened  by  con¬ 
tact  with  the  West.  His  sense  of  humor  was  keen,  abundant, 
and  certain  to  add  pleasure  wherever  it  was  manifested. 

.  .  .  From  his  nature  he  was  incapable  of  deceit;  good 
faith  was  so  inbred  in  him  that  he  could  not  be  a  party  to 
fraud  or  misdirection.  He  did  not  neglect  duty  and  never 
was  guilty  of  discourtesy.” 


The  happy  gift  of  being  agreeable  seems  to  consist  not 
in  one,  but  in  an  assemblage  of  talents  tending  to  com¬ 
municate  delight;  and  how  many  are  there,  who,  by  easy 
manners,  sweetness  of  temper,  and  a  variety  of  other  unde- 
finable  qualities,  possess  the  power  of  pleasing  without  any 
visible  effort,  without  the  aids  of  wit,  wisdom,  or  learning, 
nay,  as  it  should  seem,  in  their  defiance;  and  this  without 
appearing  even  to  know  that  they  possess  it. — Cumberland. 
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Brief  mention  of  men  and  events  associated  with  the  printing  and  allied  industries  will  be  published  under  this  heading.  Items  for  this 
department  should  be  sent  before  the  tenth  day  of  the  month. 


R.  T.  Porte  Goes  to  New  York. 

On  Thursday,  September  25,  the  Ben  Franklin  Club  of 
Cincinnati  tendered  a  farewell  luncheon  and  smoker  to  its 
retiring  secretary  R.  T.  Porte,  who  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  with  the  Wood  &  Nathan  Company,  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Porte  has  been  secretary  of  the  club  for  the  past  two 
years  and  has  been  active  in  organization  work  throughout 
the  country,  making  hosts  of  friends  wherever  he  went. 

Robert  Miehle  Again  with  Miehle  Printing  Press  & 
Manufacturing  Company. 

The  Miehle  Printing  Press  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Chicago,  has  announced  that  Robert  Miehle  has  again 
associated  himself  with  the  company  under  an  arrange- 


sition  daily.  A  wireless  station  installed  in  the  building- 
furnished  live  news  items;  a  typesetting  machine  handled 
the  question  of  composition;  the  Model  CC  Autopress,  size 
14  by  20  inches,  completed  the  paper. 

Joseph  Hays  Receives  Promotion. 

Joseph  Hays,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  western 
territory  of  the  Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Company,  has 
been  made  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  company,  and 
will  hereafter  devote  his  time  to  special  work.  During  the 
time  he  has  been  in  charge  of  the  western  office  Mr!  Hays 
has  won  his  way  into  the  hearts  of  all  with  whom  he  has 
come  in  contact,  and  while  his  many  friends  regret  his  leav¬ 
ing  the  territory  they  extend  their  congratulations  to  him 


ment  which  for  a  long  term  of  years  insures  to  the  com¬ 
pany  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Miehle’s  experience,  inventions  and 
advice  in  connection  with  the  development  of  its  printing 
machinery. 

The  Model  Print-shop  at  Electrical  Show. 

At  the  Electrical  Show  held  in  the  Grand  Central  Pal¬ 
ace,  New  York  city,  October  15  to  25  inclusive,  the  New 
York  Edison  Company  displayed  an  interesting  exhibit 
which  they  designated  as  The  Model  Print-shop.  The  Auto¬ 
press  Company,  95  Madison  avenue,  New  York  city,  was 
represented  in  this  exhibit  and  their  latest  model  machine, 
the  “  CC,”  was  used  by  the  Edison  people  to  print  an  expo- 


on  receiving  this  well-merited  promotion.  Mr.  Hays’  duties 
will,  however,  take  him  frequently  into  the  western  terri¬ 
tory,  so  that  he  will  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  his  old 
friends  now  and  again.  Richard  Beresford  and  James  H. 
Sweeney,  who  have  in  the  past  acted  as  assistants  to 
Mr.  Hays,  have  been  promoted  and  placed  in  charge  of  the 
western  territory. 

Sheet-fed  Rotary  Photogravure  Machine. 

Frank  Nossel,  the  representative  of  The  Victoria  Press 
Manufacturing  Company,  is  now  introducing  a  sheet-fed 
rotary  photogravure  machine  which  prints  up  to  a  size  of 
23  by  39  inches,  and  which  is  particularly  adapted  for  fine 
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art  work.  The  printing  is  done  from  a  copper  cylinder,  on 
which  the  engraving  is  made.  The  machine  has  an  auto¬ 
matic  slip-sheet  attachment,  and  can  be  run  at  a  speed  of 
sixteen  hundred.  Mr.  Nossel  states  that  he  furnishes  com¬ 
plete  equipment,  and  will  be  pleased  to  send  full  particulars 
to  interested  parties  on  request.  His  address  is  38  Park 
Row,  New  York. 

Joseph  L.  Shaner  Candidate  for  State  Senator. 

The  versatility  of  the  printer  has  been  referred  to  a 
number  of  times  in  these  columns,  and  has  been  proved 
times  without  number  by  the  men  in  high  public  offices  as 
well  as  in  other  positions  of  responsibility.  We  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  reproducing  this  month  the  likeness  of  Joseph  L. 


Joseph  L.  Shaner. 


Shaner,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Shaner  &  Knauer,  the 
oldest  job-printing  establishment  in  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey,  who  received  the  unanimous  endorsement  of  the 
Democratic  party  as  candidate  for  state  senator.  Mr. 
Shaner  has  been  a  resident  of  Atlantic  City  since  1876, 
and  has  always  identified  himself  with  the  best  interests  of 
the  city  and  county,  and  is  firm  in  the  belief  that  a  public 
office  is  a  public  trust.  He  has  a  large  acquaintance  and  is 
held  in  high  esteem  by  all  who  know  him,  which  assures 
him  a  large  vote  regardless  of  party  affiliations. 

Splendid  Work  Produced  by  Ray  D.  Lillibridge, 
Incorporated. 

A  splendid  specimen  of  the  high  quality  of  technical 
advertising  produced  by  Ray  D.  Lillibridge,  Incorporated, 
has  been  received.  This  specimen  is  a  booklet,  produced 
for  the  Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing  Company,  of  St. 
Louis,  advertising  the  “  Wagner  Quality  ”  lines  of  motors 
and  electrical  devices,  and  is  a  strong  testimonial  of  the 
high  class  of  advertising  produced  by  the  Lillibridge 
concern. 

Chas.  Eneu  Johnson  &  Co.  Printing  Contest. 

Chas.  Eneu  Johnson  &  Co.,  the  well-known  printing- 
ink  house,  announces  a  very  interesting  contest.  It  will 
pay  the  sum  of  $450  in  cash  prizes  to  be  awarded  to  the 
successful  entrants  in  a  competition  for  the  best  results 
obtained  from  its  printing-inks.  The  awards  are  to  be 
made  for  the  best  examples  of  half-tone  and  four-color 
processwork,  and  the  following  well-known  New  York 
authorities  have  consented  to  act  as  judges;  Charles 
Francis,  of  the  Charles  Francis  Press;  J.  W.  Bothwell,  of 
Theo.  L.  De  Vinne  Company,  and  John  Clyde  Oswald,  of 
The  American  Printer. 

The  awards  are  to  be  made  in  connection  with  the  great 
printing  exposition  to  be  held  in  New  York  in  April  next, 


and  will,  undoubtedly  prove  an  attractive  feature  of  the 
exhibit  to  be  made  by  Chas.  Eneu  Johnson  &  Co. 

Further  announcements  will  appear  in  subsequent 
issues  of  The  Inland  Printer,  and  full  details  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  main  office  of  the  house  at  509 
South  Tenth  street,  Philadelphia. 

James  M.  Lynch  Appointed  State  Labor  Commissioner 
of  New  York. 

Governor  Glynn’s  nomination  of  James  M.  Lynch, 
president  of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  as 
State  Labor  Commissioner  was  unanimously  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  on  October  22.  The  Senate  twice  rejected 
Governor  Sulzer’s  nomination  of  John  Mitchell,  former 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  for  the 
position.  After  the  second  rejection  Governor  Sulzer  nomi¬ 
nated  Mr.  Lynch,  but  the  nomination  was  never  reported 
from  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Morgans  &  Wilcox  Manufacturing  Co.’s  Patent  Job  Locks. 

Very  little  description  will  be  required  to  convince  the 
practical  printer  of  the  value  of  the  job  lock  shown  in  the 
illustration.  These  locks  are  designed  chiefly  for  use  in 
job  chases  but  can  frequently  be  used  to  great  advantage 
in  cylinder  press  forms.  They  are  simple  in  construction, 
strong  and  durable,  carefully  and  accurately  made,  and  can 


be  relied  upon  to  make  square  and  solid  lock-ups.  They  are 
placed  around  the  form,  pulled  out  until  they  fit  the  chase, 
and  then  tightened  by  a  slight  turn  of  the  screw.  Com¬ 
plete  information  regarding  these  locks  may  be  obtained 
from  the  manufacturers,  Morgans  &  Wilcox  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  Middletown,  New  York. 

Philadelphia  Club  of  Printing  House  Craftsmen  Holds 
First  Meeting  of  New  Season. 

The  Philadelphia  Club  of  Printing  House  Craftsmen 
held  its  first  meeting  and  banquet  of  the  fall  and  winter 
season  on  Thursday  evening,  October  9,  at  the  Continental 
Hotel.  There  was  a  large  number  present,  and  the  new 
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that  the  motors  are  of  special  construction  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  repair  them  quickly  if  they  get  out  of  order. 

To  avoid  both  of  these  troubles,  the  Cline  Westinghouse 
drive  for  typesetting  machines  has  been  devised. 

The  drive  can  be  applied  to  any  intertype  or  linotype 
machine  in  a  few  minutes’  time  and  without  special  work. 
The  motors  are  built  along  the  same  lines  as  large  West¬ 
inghouse  motors,  which  are  known  throughout  the  world 
for  their  reliability  and  efficiency.  These  motors  have 
ample  power  to  keep  the  speed  steady  at  all  times,  even  at 
the  “  break-away  ”  of  the  mold,  and  are  very  strong  and 
rugged  in  construction,  with  heavy  shafts  and  large  bear¬ 
ings  which  are  automatically  lubricated  by  oil  rings.  The 


tion  other  than  the  bearings.  All  parts  of  these  motors 
are  standard  and  carried  in  stock,  so  that  repairs  and 
renewals  can  easily  be  made. 

The  complete  outfit  consists  of  the  following: 

(a)  Either  a  single-phase  alternating-current  motor  or 
a  direct-current  motor. 

(b)  A  hard  fiber  pinion  to  fit  the  motor-shaft. 

(c)  A  gear-wheel  which  replaces  the  belt- wheel  used 
upon  standard  intertype  and  linotype  machines. 

(d)  A  bracket  for  supporting  the  motor  which  is  easily 
attached  to  the  intertype  or  linotype  machine  by  means  of 
a  special  cap  screw,  which  is  also  supplied. 

Means  of  adjustment  between  the  gear  and  the  motor 
pinion  are  provided  for  in  this  drive  so  that  accurate 
alignment  is  assured.  The  standard  outfit  is  designed  to 
drive  the  machine  at  the  speed  recommended  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  but  a  larger  pinion  can  be  supplied  for  obtaining 
a  higher  speed  if  desired. 

Motors  are  suitable  for  operation  on  any  ordinary 
lighting  circuit  of  standard  characteristics. 

Knauffsatt — a  Time-saver  for  the  Pressroom. 

There  is  an  old  proverb  which  says  something  about  a 
penny  saved  being  a  penny  earned.  Very  few  will  deny 
the  truth  of  this,  and  the  deduction  can  be  made,  that  to  the 
extent  the  saving  capacity  is  increased  the  earning  capacity 
is  increased.  Be  that  as  it  may,  all  men  should  use  every 
means  available  to  increase  their  saving  capacity,  and 
should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  frequently  necessary 
to  spend  money  in  order  to  save  at  a  future  time,  and  that 


season  was  started  with  renewed  enthusiasm.  Samuel  R. 
Carter,  the  former  vice-president  of  the  club,  gave  a  very 
interesting  and  instructive  talk,  telling  of  his  visits  to 
various  printing-offices  while  in  Europe  during  the  past 
summer,  describing  how  and  why  they  do  things  differently 
in  Europe,  and  showing  samples  of  work.  The  speaker  of 
the  evening  was  W.  Freeland  Kendrick,  who  gave  a  most 
interesting  talk  on  “  How  to  Make  Philadelphia  Greater.” 
A  discussion  of  work  and  working  conditions  brought  out 
many  points  of  great  value  to  the  members.  A  splendid 
musical  program  was  rendered  which  added  greatly  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  evening. 

A  New  Motor  Drive  for  Intertype  and  Linotype  Machines. 

Every  printer  appreciates  the  necessity  of  overcoming 
annoyance  and  loss  of  time  caused  by  the  transposition  of 
intertype  and  linotype  matrices  during  composition.  Such 
trouble  is  the  invariable  result  of  irregularities  in  the 
driving  speed,  due  either  to  belt  slippage  with  line-shaft 
drive,  or  to  insufficient  power  or  poor  speed  regulation 
with  direct  motor-drive.  A  further  difficulty  often  expe¬ 
rienced  by  users  of  motor-driven  typesetting  machines  is 


commutator  and  brushes  of  the  direct-current  motor  are 
of  excellent  construction,  assuring  long  life  and  freedom 
from  repairs.  A  cover,  as  shown  in  illustrations,  further 
protects  the  commutator  from  accidental  damage.  Alter¬ 
nating-current  motors  have  neither  commutators  nor 
brushes  and  therefore  have  no  parts  that  require  atten¬ 
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the  spending  of  a  small  amount  will  often  bring  large 
returns.  An  example  of  this  can  be  found  in  the  press¬ 
room  of  every  printing-plant.  There  is  not  a  pressman 
who  does  not  know  the  time  lost  through  jobs  offsetting  — 
in  many  instances  requiring  slip-sheeting  the  entire  job  in 
order  to  prevent  it,  thereby  adding  to  the  cost  of  producing 
the  job.  Here  is  where  the  spending  of  a  small  amount 
will  result  in  a  great  saving.  Pressmen  who  have  had  diffi¬ 
culty  overcoming  offsetting  should  make  it  a  point  to  learn 
about'  the  claims  that  are  made  for  “  Knauffsatt  ”  • —  claims 
that  are  justified  by  the  high  praise  it  is  receiving  wherever 
used.  Mixing  this  preparation  with  the  ink,  which  of 


guests  —  mostly  from  New  York,  but  including  a  Bosto¬ 
nian  and  Chicagoan  —  who  took  the  opportunity  of  helping 
the  employees  and  officers  of  the  company  in  celebrating 
President  Nelson’s  birthday. 

This  was  a  surprise  to  Mr.  Nelson  who  does  not  pay  as 
much  attention  to  birthdays  as  he  did  once  upon  a  time, 
and  who  at  first  positively  refused  to  be  diverted  from  a 
particular  business  in  hand  when  lunch  was  announced, 
but  when  he  saw  the  assemblage  he  succumbed. 

Almost  everybody  had  something  to  say  and  Mr.  Nelson’s 
good  qualities  were  lauded  with  a  sincerity  unusual  on  such 
occasions.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  guest  of  honor  had 


GATHERING  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  ROBERT  W.  NELSON,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  COMPANY. 


course  must  be  prepared  in  the  regular  way  to  suit  the 
paper,  prevents  offsetting,  saving  the  time  required  for 
slip-sheeting,  permitting  piling  the  sheets  in  higher  piles 
without  sticking  to  one  another  and  also  saving  time 
between  running  of  different  colors.  The  No-Off-Set  Com¬ 
pany,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  is  the  manufacturer,  and  will 
gladly  forward  complete  information  on  request. 

Honor  Birthday  of  President  Nelson  of  The  American 
Type  Founders  Company. 

Discerning  visitors  to  New  York  who  desire  to  see 
The  American  Type  Founders  establishment  in  Communi- 
paw  avenue,  Jersey  City,  time  their  visit  for  about  mid¬ 
day,  when  they  are  sure  to  be  introduced  to  the  executives 
of  the  company  in  the  neat  little  dining-room,  which  is  the 
display  room  of  a  very  efficient  kitchen,  i  The  bill  of  fare 
is  always  good,  but  it  is  usually  excelled  by  what  Dean 
Swift  called  “  the  bill  of  the  company.” 

On  September  22  there  was  an  invasion  of  about  thirty 


been  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  political  reform,  in  business 
organization  and  in  modern  business  methods  —  that  more 
years  ago  than  any  one  cared  to  say  he  was  practicing 
methods  which  are  now  being  hailed  as  new  ideals  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  guiding-star  for  commercialism  of  the  future. 

During  the  afternoon  Mr.  Nelson,  was  presented  with  a 
handsome  milk  set;  for,  be  it  known,  he  is  a  Jersey  farmer 
as  well  as  a  world  typefounder,  making  a  specialty  of  milk, 
which  is  as  smooth  and  persuasive  as  the  owner  of  the  herd. 

Mr.  Nelson  spoke,  of  course,  and  the  modesty  that  usu¬ 
ally  goes  with  real  ability  prevented  him  from  saying  very 
much  about  his  achievements  or  preaching  at  his  audience. 
He  assured  everybody  that  he  was  glad  to  be  there  —  a 
statement  which  was  unanimously  seconded. 

Graphic  Reminders  of  Gotham. 

Sinclair  &  Valentine,  the  well-known  inkmakers,  are 
remembering  their  friends  by  sending  them  views  of  New 
York,  handsomely  mounted  and  bound  in  book  form.  Good 
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to  look  at,  it  is  a  pleasant  reminder  of  the  wonders  of 
America’s  greatest  city.  There  is  a  cut  of  the  Sinclair- 
Valentine  office  and  facto ry  with  the  hospitable  notation 
that  visitors  are  welcome. 

Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company’s  Exhibit  at  Toledo. 

One  of  the  exhibits  at  the  recent  cost  congress  and 
exposition  at  Toledo  which  created  considerable  interest 
and  attention  was  that  of  the  Hamilton  Manufacturing 
Company,  an  illustration  of  which  is  shown  on  this  page. 
This  was  really  the  first  representative  display  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  steel  furniture  ever  given  publicly,  and  it  naturally 
pi*esented  many  interesting  new  features  in  the  way  of 
space  and  time  saving  as  well  as  for  the  general  improve- 


Most  of  the  ai’ticles  shown  in  the  exhibit  are  described 
in  detail  in  a  special  booklet  entitled,  “  Where  Quality 
Counts,”  issued  by  the  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company 
for  disti’ibution  at  the  Toledo  Exposition,  and  we  are 
informed  that  those  who  were  not  fortunate  enough  to 
secui’e  one  of  these  booklets  at  Toledo  can  obtain  a  copy  by 
writing  to  the  company’s  office  at  Two  Rivers,  Wisconsin. 

Frank  R.  Brines  Returns  to  Philadelphia. 

At  a  specially  called  meeting  of  the  Boai’d  of  Directors 
of  the  Ben  Franklin  Club  of  Chicago,  held  on  Thursday, 
September  25,  the  resignation  of  the  secretary,  Frank  R. 
Bi-ines,  was  tendei-ed.  The  work  of  Mr.  Brines  has  been 
spoken  of  throughout  Chicago  and  the  Middle  West  as 


I,  HAMILTON  STEEL  FURNITURE. , 


HAMILTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY’S  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  TOLEDO  EXPOSITION. 


ment  of  the  composing-room.  Every  article  shown  is 
worthy  of  detailed  desci’iption  but  lack  of  space  forbids. 

One  very  clever  new  piece  of  furnitui’e  was  the  sectional 
sort-cabinet,  built  like  a  sectional  bookcase  so  that  sections 
can  be  added  from  time  to  time.  Another  interesting  piece 
was  the  Bullen  sectional  chase-rack,  which  in  addition  to 
being  probably  the  most  compact  chase-rack  ever  produced 
has  the  further  advantage  of  an  adjustable  top  guide,  which 
prevents  the  chase  falling  over  against  another  chase  in 
the  l’ack  and  thus  damaging  its  face. 

One  novel  and  decidedly  practical  feature  was  found  in 
one  of  the  long  make-up  tables  where  the  steel  letterboards 
are  operated  on  steel  rollers,  making  it  possible  to  handle 
them  with  extreme  ease.  As  an  evidence  of  the  ease  of 
operation,  a  man  weighing  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds 
stood  on  one  of  the  boards  while  it  was  being  pushed  back 
and  forth,  in  and  out  of  the  frame. 


being  unusually  successful,  and  not  only  the  officers  but  the 
members  as  \yell  had  leai*ned  to  think  a  great  deal  of  him. 
Mr.  Brines  states  that  there  are  a  number  of  l-easons  for 
his  resignation,  the  chief  of  which  is  to  return  east  and  live 
with  his  family  and  to  accept  a  position  with  The  American. 
Type  Founders  Company  of  Philadelphia.  The  members 
of  the  Ben  Franklin  Club  tendei’ed  Mr.  Brines  a  compli¬ 
mentary  dinner  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  on  Saturday, 
October  18,  and  presented  him  with  a  solid  gold  full- 
jeweled  Elgin  watch  and  guard,  as  an  appreciation  of  the 
esteem  in  which  they  held  him. 

Not  only  do  the  members  of  the  Ben  Franklin  Club 
regret  his  leaving,  but  the  membei’s  of  Chicago  Chapter 
No.  2,  Order  of  Pica,  have  expressed  their  regrets,  as  he  was 
also  secretary  of  that  oi’ganization  and  has  been  the  means 
of  getting  the  boys  together  in  such  shape  that  they  have 
one  of  the  strongest  oi’ganizations  in  the  country. 
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Leech’s  Report  on  the  Philippine  Office. 

The  mails  bring  us  the  annual  report  of  the  director 
of  printing  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1913.  It  is  by  the  Hon.  John  S.  Leech, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  gives  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  educational  features  of  the  Bureau  of  Printing, 
which  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  vocational  training  school. 
At  one  time  the  entire  force  of  the  bureau  was  practi¬ 
cally  American,  but  now  464  of  the  496  employees  are 
Filipinos.  Mr.  Leech  vigorously  extols  their  work,  both 
as  to  quality  and  quantity,  by  comparing  it  with  the 
product  of  American  printing-offices  and  the  Canadian 
government’s  printing  bureau. 

Speaking  of  the  value  of  a  printing-office  education, 
Mr.  Leech  says  it  is  no  better  exemplified  than  in  the 
printing-office  itself,-  for  “  It  is  the  ‘  man  at  the  case  ’ 
who  invariably  becomes  the  office  man  and  the  executive. 
This  is  not  stated  in  disparagement  of  the  other  trades 
represented  in  a  printing-office,  but  demonstrates  the 
advantages  of  a  vocation  the  pursuit  of  which  is  in  itself 
a  liberal  education.  The  terms  ‘  printer  ’  and  ‘  typesetter  ’ 
are  often  indiscriminately  used,  yet  they  are  as  dissimilar 
in  meaning  as  4  artist  ’  and  *  artisan.’  As  a  man  who 
paints  a  beautiful  picture  is  an  artist  and  a  man  who 
makes  pinheads  all  day  is  an  artisan,  so  the  work  of  the 
printer  is  creative  and  that  of  the  typesetter  mechanical.” 

His  many  friends  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  Mr.  Leech  intends  taking  a 
vacation  this  year,  and  expects  to  glide  quietly  through 
old  haunts  and  shake  hands  with  old  friends. 

Justification. 

When  the  roller  was  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
ink-ball,  the  printer  said :  “  It  is  an  interesting  innova¬ 

tion,  and  it  will  no  doubt  be  a  good  thing  for  some  classes 
of  work,  but  it  could  not  be  used  for  our  class  of  work.” 

When  the  Hempel  quoin  was  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  the  time-honored  wooden  plug,  the  printer  said  it  might 
be  all  right  for  some  forms  but  it  would  not  hold  big  ones, 
etc. 

When  we  used  to  set  bourgeois  for  arithmetics  and 
algebras,  and  other  mathematical  works,  carefully  build¬ 
ing  up  the  superior  and  inferior  fractions  and  odd-sized 
mathematical  signs  with  bits  of  lead  and  cardboard,  we 
struggled  cheerfully  and  uncomplainingly,  and  what  a 
struggle  there  was,  dear  brothers,  to  make  a  go  of  the 
point  system. 

Now  there  is  offered  an  advance  of  no  small  moment  - — - 
in  the  line  of  justification  with  hot  metal. 

The  same  old  objection  comes  up.  It  is  good  for  some 
things  but  is  not  suitable  for  our  line  of  work.  Our  line 
of  work  demands  that  we  shall  give  space  to  large  racks 
and  cabinets  to  carry  furniture  and  quotations,  etc.  It 
takes  time  to  put  these  justifiers  in  place  and  justify  them, 
and  after  the  job  is  run  to  take  them  out  and  place  them 
in  their  respective  places.  And  there  is  hardly  ever 
enough  of  them  for  our  needs.  They  cost  about  40  cents 
a  pound  anyway. 

In  the  hellbox  lie  potentialities  at  7  or  8  cents  a  pound. 
Conkey’s  justifier  brings  all  things  justifiable  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  cost. 

Why  should  I  pay  the  price  asked  for  a  justifier  when 
justification  with  hot  metal  has  been  used  many  times  in 
the  past?  I  can  rig  up  a  square  on  the  stone  and  justify 
my  stuff  with  hot  metal  if  I  want  to,  can’t  I  ? 

Surely  you  can,  if  you  want  to  take  the  time  to  do  it. 
But  the  time  you  take  in  rigging  up  something  for  hot 


justification  might  be  just  as  well  employed  in  justifying 
in  the  way  you  are  seeking  to  avoid.  The  machine  for 
hot  metal  justification  insures  rapidity  in  make-up.  The 
gages  are  set  accurately  and  absolutely.  The  hot  metal 
fills  the  spaces  in  every  crevice  and  angle.  Its  utility  is 
limited  only  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  operator. 

The  first  year  it  costs  approximately  $2  a  day  to  pay 
for  it,  and  it  saves  time,  money  and  worry  right  along. 

•There  is  ample  proof  and  ample  opportunity  to  test 
the  truth  of  this.  We  refer  you  to  the  advertising  pages 
where  Conkey’s  justifier  is  illustrated. 

Remember  that  the  longer  you  delay  investigation  the 
more  you  are  losing.  The  Conkey  justifier  is  the  warm¬ 
est  proposition  that  has  been  offered  to  the  printing  trade 
in  years.  _ 


BOOK  REVIEW. 

“Practical  Typography.” 

In  “  Practical  Typography,”  the  author,  Mr.  George  E. 
McClellan,  has  prepared  a  series  of  exercises  explaining 
and  illustrating  the  methods  used  in  correct  composition. 
Commencing  with  the  learning  of  the  case,  the  student  is 
carried  through  the  various  steps  of  spacing,  type  arrange¬ 
ment,  etc.  The  book  is  intended  not  only  for  printers  and 
apprentices,  but  for  instructors  in  printing  classes,  and  is 
arranged  in  loose-leaf  form  so  that  the  various  exercises 
may  be  removed  for  use.  It  is  published  by  The  Manual 
Arts  Press,  Peoria,  Illinois,  at  $1.50,  and  may  be  ordered 
through  The  Inland  Printer. 

“Letters  that  Make  Good.” 

The  title  chosen  for  one  of  the  most  ambitious  and 
beautifully  executed  compendiums  of  business-letter 
writing  is  expressive  of  its  character.  Of  course  that  is 
what  the  title  is  for.  But  it  is  not  English.  It  is  Amer¬ 
ican.  If  a  living  language  modifies  and  changes  to  suit 
the  needs  of  the  people,  and  we  know  that  many  English 
words  have  reversed  their  meanings  by  that  process,  who 
shall  say  that  the  locution  “  letters  that  make  good,”  is 
bad  English,  when  it  is  presented  on  the  title-page  of  a 
sumptuous  volume,  with  the  portraits  of  authors  and  busi¬ 
ness  authorities,  advertising  men,  etc.,  set  forth  in  all  the 
glory  of  fine  half-tone  etchings  on  heavy,  coated  stock? 
If  such  authorities  in  the  business  of  buying  and  selling 
and  advertising  and  bartering  say  “  Letters  That  Make 
Good  ”  is  good  English,  it  is  good  English  even  if  it  ain’t. 
But  why  is  it  that  business  literature  must  resort  to  viola¬ 
tions  of  accepted  usage  in  order  to  gain  force  and  expres¬ 
siveness?  We  suspect  that  it  is  because  the  stores  of 
English  diction  are  not  known,  the  beauty  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  good  English  not  understood,  and  the  power  of  its 
simplicity  and  directness  underestimated. 

“  Letters  That  Make  Good  ”  is  a  ready-reference  book 
of  letter-forms,  selected  from  a  great  variety  of  sources. 
It  is  beautifully  printed,  the  letters  being  faithful  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  typewritten  originals,  and  the  letter-heads 
admirable  and  suggestive  specimens  of  typography. 

A  distinguished  corps  of  successful  business  men  give 
the  weight  of  their  success  to  unqualified  approval  of  the 
compilation,  for  it  is  a  compilation  of  letters  which  have 
achieved  success  —  in  sales  and  dollars. 

We  make  this  review  from  the  handsome  prospectus  of 
the  book,  solely  for  the  information  of  our  readers,  any  of 
whom  will  doubtless  receive  one  of  these  prospectuses  and 
other  particulars  on  application  to  the  publishers,  the 
American  Business  Book  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
The  price  of  “  Letters  That  Make  Good  ”  is  $5,  postpaid. 
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WANT  ADVERTISEMENTS 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

BOOKS. 

New  York  Offxce:  Tribune  building  City  Hall  sguare. 

Vol.  52.  NOVEMBER,  1913.  No.  2 

jii&ir«iNTsk^“w“-  ’Prlce’  ,IS0'B  THE INLAND 

It  aims  info^nT^ali 

YEtf;p3cthfL'hAMtEi  ,°<f  ay S£“Jf 3t£ 

“oanseraree,:oncited  acce^bk 

"TSTSSMi  bs„^e5SSt  fck^Zi$&£  asgss 

i^aasi 

I!a  Pf££ 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES. 

to  send  letters  of  advice  at  same  time  remittance  is  sent,  to  insure 

»4Sgr8ife? 

ing,  lot  ’and  .plant  complete  for  $5,000.;  terms,  one-third  cash.^balance 

“fc™  P„:;j  ;,a 

No  bonds  or  mortgages  outstanding/ 

ENGRAVING  METHODS. 

sss^ssim^ 

«ar  *°  - — — • 

Megill’s  Patent 

SPRING  TONGUE  GAUGE  PINS 

$1.20  per  doz.  with  extra  tongues 

MEGILL’S  PATENT 

Automatic  Register  Gauge 

automatically  sets  sheets  to  perfect  register.  Applies  instantly  to 

Megill’s  Patent 

DOUBLE- GRIP  GAUGES 

$1.25  set  of  3  with  extra  tongues 

QUICK  ON 

any  make  of  popular  job  press.  No  fitting.  Great  in  efficiency. 
Method  of  attaching  does  not  interfere  with  raising  tympan.  Only 

$4  8°  E.  L.  MEGILL,  Pat.  and  Mfr. 

60  Duane  Street  NEW  YORK 

From  us  or  your  dealer.  Free  booklets.  ; 

<XNN^%  Je 
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“SSKnUlaA  ttflttMftffttUI 

■■1 

P0£,ti«B»r»;ff.  1  “■*• 

^  °f  matriCeS-  THE  CARGILL 

LI^!E£-^4^  XeTanT^and  °“  *fl  °f 

a  °f  matrices-  thos-  p 

sEs«s;inpr only  one 

SSS^SBaSgs 

^°Seit;»A5  r^s&S^e-si.  f°ai « 

Js^^sasgftSi^.srgi^BK.  "•*  'ov  '"“• 

FOfy^-p8il  s°°d  condition' 

press  in  good  condiW 

-NOTYPE  FOR  SALE  -  Canaan  Model  1.  J.  J.  HARPELL,  Board 

LINOTYPE  —  Model  S.^with  one  set  of  matrices.  L'ACTION  SOCI- 

::iis»^ES  “*“-“-  » 

INSTRUCTION. 

f«  t «  s  ssr*?  &„r<ss; 

HELP  WANTED. 

Compositors. 

w.n.  ^ 

"assist?  ms£|  §e  i?jsr  “a  *•  ■’-1 ; 

SSSSSKSS 

WAM™D“First'c,ass  English'Gevman  iob  compositor:  steady  job- 

Engravers. 

SSHHrJs  “ 

si—;—™--— 

=Pp£3fS»l 

'SStfiiasrsbas 

SSS“  -“ia 

pIlfde1phfaE^AL  REPORTING  COMPANY,  119  S.  Fourth  st„ 

roL^^S,r'1,LMd”£?Sdia  VAI=i1*,l 

CO.,  St.  John,  N.  B„  Canada. 

tion,  with  chance  for  advancement.  M  508. 

OSWEGO^1" 
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5^ SH 

Superintendents. 

Newspaper  Men. 

pos.N  a^sida^  Ms,  moZaein&- 

LINOTYPE  LOCATION  WANTED. 

STALL  LINOTYPE  IN  ANY  OFFICE  GUARANTEEING  500,000 

EMS  PER  WEEK  OR  OVER,  OR  WOULD  CONTRACT  WITH 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ROR,  General  Delivery.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

rooms13;0' union';  married.  T™'  ^  °reman  0  me  lum  slze  pless 

CYIs™R;tANDn  PLATENtPREgSoSMAN  -  cffior^and  ^alNtone- de- 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

Bookbinders. 

^^'tone'iwmk^desh'^^ffimse^^Fptdde^oF^ddng^^ompIete0 charge^;  ^ref- 

Usss™ 

SITUATION  WANTED  —  Cylinder  and  platen  pressman  ;  will  go  any- 

Salesmen. 

3^S8TwE!nsr 

SUPERINTENDED  experience 

SITcapabHf  Uki™ar gl  “  bookbinder  wishin^  a  change ; 

tical  technically  and  executively;  if  you  need  a  man  ’(union)  of  broad" 

Compositors. 

E.!eRaleigh;aNfCCty  ***  W"*  partlCUlarS‘  G"  104  N°rth  St” 

C°^n^hTr|tr«  r^blf^m’  & 

SUfamili?P  with^all^d^^ls1<ofl'costyandnprmIucti^^^ndXcapabl7<of  ^sti- 

Address^  EDwW  w^  LLOYD,  care  Germania  Hotel,  81  Bowery  gSt„ 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

*— 

3§s^4p5aas 

SSS-Hw-sf 

3Sl;3¥#ifl~F"= 

ns  I?  eayusaws 

WA£S  tal.fiStr“r.Tr^NTiS^^  v°"  p“" 

WASV^!'  B^^ting  press  in  good  —  F- K 

BVS.NESS  DIRECTORY. 

Advertising  Blotters. 

'TJiTL's  ”S»d  ‘XSiwiSy  „d||  £s 
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H.  O.,  COMPANY,  6 


BAf£?dSL  Bi50,™!  ASS’ 


3P 


sxss 


uSi^riS 


:f 


IDEAL  COATED  PAPER  C 


ST cttaSIueHc?vYrtRi?befs,  ^howS^etcf  e^aveTsTn/die Sis! 


HWSforoi»»  ^resi^^fw^: 


spsps^  s|p 


WNTTy!R  SNpYdaf  ^afhfne^fo^^fary  0p’resse5s  PrfTny  make™ 


°S^he^Oswego,Rand^ Brown^ft ' Carve^aiS^nterio!  ^  ~aSSTly- 


£2fe!2& 


,  Phil^el- 


SSSr^ f  ^  ’s# 


b~r 


Z~ 


TH^pl*^fS  |^iop 


Rochester, ‘ 


WILDa&iSTEVENS,  1 


,n,2Mass. 


Bsk 


SS  Newpo^f: 


,  elect n)EEbrass^ru^B^gall^ERrebuRt^raach 


H™LHBoEton^^^ 


The  Best  Special  Works  for  Lithographers,  Etc. 

ALs!U50MeaLcIhTp^.-26  20  *lateS  in  black  and  ^ 

ASsIPn^or^^cRhCseIrt^.  SPECIMENS -three  series,  *4 

-HGURE  STUDIES”  —  by  Ferd  Wiist  —  second  series,  24  plates, 

FREIE  KUNSTE 

SSsf 


Printers  who  use  Wetter 
Numbering  Machines 
get  the  Business: 

There  are  more  than  12  Reasons 
Why  they  are  Better  than  others: 


ALL  TYPE  FOUNDERS  AND  DEALERS 

Wetter  Numbering  Machine  Company 
Some  printers  are  using  50,  100  335  Classon-  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


Tke  Heavier  the  Stock 
Tke  Longer  tke  Feeder 
Spars  for  Time — And 
Wko  Can  Blame  Him? 

Say  a  day’s  run  of  200-lb.  stock  averages  8,000 
impressions — 16  reams  —  3,200  lbs.  and  that  the 
feeder  averages 
100  lbs.  at  a  lift. 
That  means 32 
lifts  a  day ,  32 
chancestoloaf, 
32  dead  periods 
for  the  press, 
ranging  from  2 
to  5  minutes — 
an  hour  to  1% 
hours  a  day 
lost.  This  loss 
can  be  almost 
abolished,  be¬ 
cause 


The  Rouse  Paper  Lift 

Lifts  a  Whole  Day’s  Run  At  Once 


Saves  the  pressfeeder’s  back ;  saves  a  big  bill  for  spoilage 

INCREASES  OUTPUT  1,000  TO  1,500 
SHEETS  A  DAY 

for  each  press  on  which  it  is  installed.  It  easily  pays  10% 
a  month  cash  dividends! 

Send  for  our  hiteresting  book — “Rouse-Handling  versus  Man- 
Handling  of  Paper  Stock.” 

H.  B.  ROUSE  &  COMPANY 

2210  Ward  Street,  Chicago 


A  STRAIGHT  LINE 
AUTOMATIC 
BOOK  TRIMMER 

Capacity,  24  packages  per 
minute,  4^  or  less  in  thick¬ 
ness. 

For  further  particulars  address 

JAMES  ROWE 

1058-62  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 


A  Modern  Monthly- 

All  About  PAPER 


HTHE  PAPER  DEALER 
gives  the  wanted  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  general  and  technical 
subject  of 


$aper 


It  will  enable  the  printer  to 
keep  posted  on  paper,  to  buy 
advantageously,  and  to  save 
money  on  his  paper  purchases. 
Has  subscribers  throughout  35  States.  Also 
Canada  and  foreign  countries. 

THIS  SPECIAL  OFFER 

Includes  1913  and  1914  at  the  very  special  rate  of  $1.50 
instead  of  $2.00.  This  is  an  opportunity  worth  while. 
Proves  an  investment,  not  an  expense  to  printers. 

The  PAPER  DEALER 

186  NORTH  LA  SALLE  STREET,  CHICAGO 


TOZ32E31 rj 

m^^MACHINERY  COT^\^| 
A. F. WANNER  PROP. 


Special  Agents 
SWINK 

CYLINDER 

PRESSES 


NEW  AND  REBUILT 


PRINTERS’  AND  BINDERS’ 

MACHINERY  EQUIPMENTS 

Wanner  Machinery  Co.,  703  S  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


WHY  WORRY? 

Know  What  Is  Going  On  In  Your  Pressroom 

REDINGTON  COUNTERS 

;  large  figures’. 


Equip  your  presses  with  thei 
For  Sale  by  all  Dealers.  Pri 

F,  B.  REDINGTON  CO.,  112  S.  Sangamon 
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Rou£hin£”  for  the  Trade 

AVU  UglAllIl^  We  have  put  in  a  ROUGHING 
MACHINE,  and  should  be 
pleased  to  fill  orders  from  those  desiring  this  class  of  work.  Three-color  half¬ 
tone  pictures,  gold-bronze  printing,  and,  in  fact,  high-grade  work  of  any 
character,  is  much  improved  by  giving  it  this  stippled  effect.  All  work 
given  prompt  attention.  Prices  on  application.  Correspondence  invited. 

THE  HENRY  O.  SHEPARD  COMPANY 

632  Sherman  St.  Chicago 


Rebuilt  Printers’  Machinery 

GUARANTEED  EQUAL  TO  NEW 
Largest  stock  of  cylinder  and  job  presses.  Linotype  and  Monotype 
machines  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

Modern  plants  bought  for  cask 

RICH  &  McLEAN, 


Standard  of  the  Government  Printing  Office 

KEYBOARD  PAPER 

for  the  MONOTYPE  MACHINE 

COLONIAL  COMPANY,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 

New  York  Office:  320  Fifth  Avenue 


CARBON  BLACK 

MADE  BY 

GODFREY  L.  CABOT,  Boston,  Mass. 

940-941  Old  South  Building 

TWENTY-SEVEN  YEARS 

experience  in  making  BONDS  has  taught  us  how  to  produce  them 
technically  and  mechanically  correct.  Send  for  tarticulars.  It  will  fay  you. 

ALBERT  B.  KING  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  P.  c. 

Bond  and  Certificate  Specialists  206  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Depot  for  Goes  Lithographing  Company,  of  Chicago,  Ill. 

ELF  ECLIPSE  (PN)  ELF  B.  B.  B.  VULCAN  ACME 

Riessner’s  Combination  Gold  Printing  Ink 

for  all  kinds  of  paper.  A  pound  sent,  express  paid,  on  approval. 
Send  on  your  paper  and  I  will  print  Gold  Ink  on  it  to  show  you. 

Steelmens  and  trices  on  request 

T.  RIESSNER  57  Gold  Street,  New  York 

AGENTS  WANTED.  A  Good  Side  Line  for  Salesman. 

1 

DURANT  COUNTERS 

§§p|  '?jl\  at  $5.00 

I  gSjPipB  wj  Settle  the  Count 

all’  job b’e rT-'-’e dent 2 d’epe n  d  a  b  t  e  °  e a d’a b lei 

N  is  '  Pgj»  £  |  quick  resetting  DURANT  COUNTERS. 

At  all  Printers'  Supply  Houses. 

THE  W.  N.  DURANT  CO..  Milwaukee  Wis. 

Barnhart  Brothers  &  Spindler 


STEEL  CHASES 

Over  Eighty-four  Thousand 

Made  and  Sold  by  us,  and  every  one  satisfactory.  All  other  ©has 


Barnhart  Brothers  &  Spindler 


THE  OSCO  ROUTING 

MACHINE  jl  Complete  with 

Motor 


Send  for 
Catalogue 

THE  OSCO  MACHINE  COMPANY 

185  Franklin  St.,  Boston 


Defiance  Bond 

Manufactured  by 

Byron  Weston  Company 


DALTON,  MASS. 


Try  Form  Letters  to  bring  in  the 

— — aL— — orders.  Ihe 

most  direct,  the  cheapest  and  the  easiest  method 
of  winning  trade.  I  use  them;  so  does  every 
other  advertising  expert.  A  set  of  four,  written 
to  fit  your  particular  conditions,  for  $5.  $4 
if  check  accompanies  order.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfied.  Try  a  set  and  watch  your  print- 
shop  prosper.  Write  while  you  think  of  it,  to 

JAQUES,  Publicity  Writer  for  Printers, 
327  West  Eleventh  Street,  Jacksonville,  Florida 


The  British  Printer 

Is  Familiarly  Known  as 

“  Our  NationalTrade  Journal’’ 

By  Its  British  Readers 


establishments  of  the  United  States, 
Europe  and  in  every  British  Colony. 

The  British  Printer  is  a  purely  technical 
covered  by  experts.  Alwayr 


illustrating  moder 


The 

Universal 
Wire  Loop 

Look  Better  end  Won’t 


Wire  Loop  Mfg.  Co. 


ys. 


Vest-Pocket^^ 
Manual  of 
Printing  KffLvi 


We  cater  to  the  PrintingTrade 
in  making  the  most  up-to-date 
=  line  of  —  ■  = 


Pencil  and  Pen 
Carbons 

for  any  Carbon  Copy  work. 

Also  all  Supplies  for  Printing  Form  Letters 

MITTAG  &  VOLGER,  Inc. 


A  SULLIVAN  PRESS 

will  increase  the 
income 
your  waste 
paper,  by  pack¬ 
ing  it  in  i 
tight  bales  for 
storage  or  ship- 


There  is  Big  Money 


PRESSMEN’S 

OVERLAY  KNIFE 

sse?.: 


PRICE,  POSTPAID.  25  CENTS 


METALS 

Special  Mixtures 

QUALITY 

First,  Last  and  All  the  Time. 

E.  W.  Blatchford  Go. 


NEW  DESIGNS 


PATTERNS 


TREATMENT 


They  are  printed  on  plain  white  cards, 

SET  of  10  CARDS  for  $1.00 

The  School  Arts  Publishing  Co. 


T  riumph  Motors 

No  More  “Short  Count” —  | 
No  More  “Over -Runs” —  j 

GANCHER  - 

Mi 

These  motors,  on  account  of  their 
rugged  construction  and  durability, 
are  prime  favorites  with  printers. 

For  fifteen  years  we  have  special¬ 
ized  on  the  electrical  equipment 
of  printing-presses,  and  are  conse¬ 
quently  able  to  recommend  the 
right  motor  for  the  right  purpose 
at  the  right  price,  to  the  everlast¬ 
ing  satisfaction  of  our  customers. 

Try  us  on  your  next  order 

The  Triumph  Electric  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

P 

Hr  11 

TY EDUCES  pressroom  expense  and  prevents 

Jlv  costly  complaints  from  customers  as  to 
quantity  printed. 

Greatest  capacity  at  lowest  price. 

The  new  re-setting  feature  clears  all  registers 
simultaneously.  Counter  operates  on  same  me¬ 
chanical  principle  as  our  “GOLDEN  GEM” 
Adding  Machine  —  proven  perfect  by  ten 
years’  use. 

Adapted  to  all  presses,  binders,  stitchers,  etc. 

Special  Counters  for  all  purposes.  Write  us 
your  needs. 

Automatic  Adding  Machine  Co. 

146  Duane  Street,  New  York 

Newspapers  Are  Printed  and  Folded 
at  One  Operation — 

and  Without  Changing  the  Press  ! 

There,  is  one,  and  only  one,  system  of  making  one  operation  of  printing  and  folding  newspapers  that  is  within 
the  reach  of  every  publisher,  thereby  saving  the  time  and  labor  usually  incurred  in  folding. 

This  system  does  not  call  for  the  installation  of  a  perfecting  press,  or  any  high-priced  equipment.  Yet  it  allows 
of  all  their  advantages.  It  consists  of  any  type  of  1,  2  or  3  revolution  cylinder  press  (giving  rear  delivery)  and 

The  Sidney- Perfect 

Attached  Folder,  arranged  as  shown  in  illustration. 

Folios  and  quartos  are  received  directly  from  the 
press  and  folded  without  rehandling.  Inserting 
equipment,  for  taking  care  of  six,  ten  and  twelve 
page  combinations,  is  built  right  into  the  machine. 

The  SIDNEY-PERFECT  is  attached  for  use 
in  a  few  minutes  and  can  be  readily  detached  when 
not  in  use.  It  will  give  a  lifetime  of  service,  oper¬ 
ates  itself,  can  not  get  out  of  order,  and  contains 
more  advantages  than  its  price  would  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate.  Write  us  to-day  for  catalog  and  prices  — 
no  obligation  at  all. 

The  Sidney  Folder  Co. 

Sidney,  Ohio 
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Clark  Transfer 
TRUCKS--. 


Simple,  Efficient,  Inexpensive! 


Will  turn  in  their  own  length,  thereby 
insuring  ease  of  action  in  practically  inac¬ 
cessible  places. 

Write  us,  asking  information  about  our 
ROLLING  LIFT,  the  reason  why  CLARK 
TRANSFER  TRUCKS  elevate  so  easily. 

Just  a  simple  lift  of  the  handle  to  raise  or 
lower  the  platform,  nothing  further. 

Don’t  you  want  to  know  more  about  our 
truck?  Address  Dept.  C,  and  your  inquiry 


The  George  P.  Clark  Co. 

Department  C 


Main  Office  and  Factory  :  Windsor  Locks,  Conn 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  13-21  Park  Row 


Franchise  Bond 

LOFT  DRIED 

A  Profit  Producing  Printing  Paper 
of  Proven  Popularity 

8V2C  per  lb. 


A  full  line  of  White  and  eleven  colors  in 
stock  at  all  times 

Parker,  Thomas  &  Tucker  Paper  Co. 

514-522  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 


The  Best  and  Largest  German  Trade  Journal  for  the  Printing 
Trades  on  the  European  Continent 

BeutSdjerPudh  tint) 

i^tembruffeer  PUBLICATION 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Printers,  Lithographers  and  kindred 
trades,  with  many  artistic  supplements.  Manufacturers  and 
dealers  in  Printers’  Supplies  who  wish  to  introduce  or  extend 
their  business  on  the  European  Continent  will  find  this  publi¬ 
cation  a  good  medium  for  advertising.  <|[  Yearly  subscription 
for  foreign  countries,'  $3.75  —  post  free.  Sample  copy,  25  cts. 

IBeutscfjer  unb  j%>tetnbrucUer 

ERNST  MORGENSTERN 

i9SPennewitz-Strasse  ::  ::  ::  BERLIN,  W. 57,  GERMANY 


II  BRADLEY  CARD  CUTTERS 


The  Manufacturers 

This  Big  Fellow — 

of  the  Bradley  line  —  sturdy  and  reliable  —  trims  a  sheet  of  tissue  or  the 
heaviest  card  easily  and  accurately.  It  is  big  enough  and  strong  enough  to  help 
out  materially  when  the  power  cutter  is  loaded  up  or  waiting  repairs;  and  is 
of  daily  use  for  cutting  small  orders  of  cards,  trimming  proof  sheets,  etc.  Made 
with  adjustable  gauge,  automatic  binder,  and  best  of  material  throughout. 
24-inch  Blade  Price  $30.00 

Ask  your  dealer  for  circulars  and  prices  of  the  complete  line  of  BRADLEY 
CUTTERS — or  write  direct  to  us. 

Milton  Bradley  Company 


/KIMBLE\ 

VcMoioRsr 


KIMBLE 

CMOIORS 


>. 


/klMBLEl 

\c 


VoioiorvsV 


10%  a  Month  Is  a  Mighty  Big  Dividend 
for  a  Motor  to  Pay — But  the 
KIMBLE  Does  It 

As  compared  with  any  other  type  of  alternating  current  motor  you  could 
install,  the  Kimble  Motor,  built  specially  for  operating  presses,  will  save  you 
an  average  of  10%  of  its  cost  each  month.  It  is  cheaper  in  its  ultimate 
economy  than  any  other  form  of  power  for  your  work. 

KIMBLE  MOTORS 

Single-phase,  Variable  Speed,  Alternating  Current 
With  Auto-Transformer  Controller 


Just  think  of  what  this  means  to  you 
printers  in  districts  where  alternating  current 
only  is  available.  Heretofore  three  courses 
have  been  open  to  you. 

You  could  install  the  ordinary  alternating 
current  motor,  which  consumes  as  much 
current  at  50%,  60%  of  any  other  fraction 
of  maximum  speed  as  it  does  at  maximum. 
Considering  that  average  press  speed  is  60% 
of  maximum,  this  means  an  enormous  waste 
of  eurrent. 


You  could  change  the  alternating  current 
to  dirrect  current,  but  a  generating  set  costs 
many,  many  times  as  much  as  Kimble 
Motors,  and  the  loss  of  power  in  changing 
the  current  makes  this  system  much  more 
wasteful  of  power  than  the  Kimble. 

You  could  install  gas,  gasoline,  steam  or 
other  engine  motive  power,  but  this  involves 
greater  first  cost,  greater  running  cost,  and 
much  less  convenience. 

The  Kimble  utilizes  electricity  as  it 
should  be  utilized  in  the  printing-room.  It 
reduces  operating  cost  in  direct  proportion 
to  every  reduction  in  speed.  It  will  operate 
a  press  smoothly  at  as  low  as  %  maximum 
speed  —  and  do  it  at  %  the  cost  of  operating 
the  press  at  maximum. 

In  the  Kimble  convenient  access  is  pro¬ 
vided  to  eighteen  forward  and  eighteen 
reverse  speeds.  These  speeds  are  arranged  in 
five  major  steps  and  each  step  overlaps  with 
the  step  just  behind  and  just  ahead,  thus 
giving  each  step  an  ample  working  range. 

Send  for  the  Red  Catalog 

It  tells  you  all  about  the  Kimble  —  understand- 
ingly.  It  also  gives  a  great  fund  of  information  on 
the  power  end  of  a  printing-plant,  which  in  itself  is 
worth  your  investigation.  Get  this  book.  Read  it 
heedfully .  Act  promptly.  You  will  soon  be  banking 
the  10  %  monthly  dividends.  Write  to-day. 

KIMBLE  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 

635  North  Western  Avenue 
Chicago 


PERFECT  COLOR-PLATES 

We  have  created  a  standard  in  color- plates  second  to  none, 

CL  because  every  set  of  plates  is  specially  made  for  the  purpose  intended,  with  due 
regard  for  the  paper  to  be  used  and  other  conditions  to  be  met ; 
cl  because  every  man  in  our  employ  is  an  expert  in  color  reproduction  ; 

CL  because  we  are  specialists,  making  none  but  color-plates,  anything  from  two 
colors  up ; 

CL  because  we  have  successfully  demonstrated  again  and  again  that  our  process 
reproduces  anything  perfectly  ; 

CL  because  we  have  the  equipment  and  the  administrative  ability  to  deliver  perfect 
color-plates  on  short  notice  when  demanded  ; 

CL  because  printers  and  users  generally  have  found  our  plates  the  finest  printing 
surfaces,  productive  of  the  greatest  number  of  impressions,  in  perfect  register  and 
true  to  proof ; 

CL  because  our  service  extends  all  over  the  country  and  is  thoroughly  dependable. 

Correspondence  invited. 

ZEESE-WILKINSON  COMPANY 


Specialists  in  Color-Plate  Engraving  and  Printing 

TELEPHONE  CHELSEA  8180 

424-438  WEST  THIRTY-THIRD  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


LOWER  YOUR  INSURANCE 

Protect  Your  Plant  by  Using 

JUSTRITE  Ienzine  CAN 


The 


with  a 


For  GASOLINE,  BEN¬ 
ZINE,  KEROSENE, 
TURPENTINE,  NAPH¬ 
THA,  ALCOHOL. 

Air-tight,  Fire-proof, 
Non-leakable,  and  simple 
and  practical  in  application. 
Special  Funnel  not  required 

Use  ordinal 
firmly  in  pis 


JUSTRITE 

Oily  Waste  Can 

Opens  with  the  foot — ploses  auto¬ 
matically,  absolutely  safe,  saves 
time. 

Both  cans  approved  and  bear 
the  Underwriters’  label. 

Circular  and  Prices  on  Request 

JustriteMfg.Co. 


GRAPHIC  ARTS 


is  a  fine,  big,  busy  magazine 
working  for  advertisers  and 
printers.  It  tells  printers  how 
they  may  serve  advertisers,  it 
demonstrates  to  advertisers 
how  the  printer  can  make 
advertising  100%  efficient. 
No  magazine  is  doing  more 
to  bring  printers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  to  a  common,  profitable 
ground.  Full  of  pictures, 
mostly  in  color.  Departments 
of  design  and  engraving  con¬ 
tain  money-making  ideas 
for  you. 


Send  twenty  cents  in  stamps  for 
a  sample  copy. 


THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  COMPANY 

530  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  TOGGLE  MOTION 

of  the  HERCULES  yields  a  pressure  up  to 
400  tons. 

It  is  the  most  efficient  machine  for  Printers, 
Binders  and  Novelty  Manufacturers.  Can  also 
be  fitted  for  Stereotype  Matrices. 

VICTORIA  PRESS  MFG.  CO.,  Frank  Nossel,  Mgr. 

38  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


STACK  AS  HIGH  AS  YOU 
WISH 

Investigate  this  and  use  time-saving  methods 
Quit  your  slip-sheeting.  Why  use  drying  racks?  Get  more  ink 
on  your  paper  without  smear.  Save  your  twelve  hours  between  the 
running  of  colors.  Quit  robbing  the  impression  to  save  expense  of 
slip-sheeting.  Save  from  10  cents  to  25  cents  per  pound  on, your  ink. 

KNAUFFSATT 

will  do  it  and  works  in  all  colors.  Sold  in  three  sizes. 

Enough  to  treat  12  lbs.  of 
Enough  to  treat  64  lbs.  of 
Enough  to  treat  256  lbs.  of 

Manufactured  Solely  by 

THE  NO-OFFSET  CO.  f 


Overlay  Cost  Reduced  to 
the  Minimum 

with  the  aid  of  the 

Mechanical  Chalk 
Relief  Overlay  Process 

Process  in  use  all  over  the  world. 

WATZELHAN  &?  SPEYER 

183  William  Street,  New  York 


Why  Operators  Are  in  Demand 

^JpHE  sale  of  linecasting  machines  was  never  so  great  as  it  is 
to-day.  The  original  company  is  selling  more  machines  than 
ever  before.  The  new  companies  report  up-to-capacity  business. 

In  addition,  more  machines  are  daily  being  put  on  a  two- 
shift  or  a. three-shift  basis. 

All  this  means  an  increased  demand  for  operators,  and,  all 
around,  those  craftsmen  are  enjoying  the  boom. 

It  is  good  business  for  any  hand  compositor  to  become  an 
operator.  If  he  has  to  go  to  school  to  learn,  he  should  go  to  the 
best  school  —  the  one  that  has  graduated  the  greatest  number  of 
operators  and  is  conducted  on  strictly  union  lines.  That  school  is 

The  Inland  Printer  Technical  School 

632  South  Sherman  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Send  a  postal  and  get  our  booklet  on  machine  composition,  which  tells  the  whole  story 
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LABOR 

SAVING 


method  of  justifying 
cuts?  Could  you 
produce  as  perfect 

Justification 

with  leads  and  slugs, 
no  matter  how  much 
time  your  composi¬ 
tor  spent? 


CanYo  u 
Afford  to 
Continue  the 
Old  Way? 


IS  THIS  A 


Chicago  Demonstration  and  Sales  Offices,  Marquette  Building 


Here  is  the  make¬ 
up  of  a  page  of  cuts 
and  type  matter.  It 
is  done  in  one-half 
the  time  required 
where  leads  and 
slugs  are  used. 


AUTOMATIC  JUSTIFIER  CO.,  Hammond,  Ind. 

W.  B.  CONKEY,  President 
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at  half  the  foundry  cost  —  all  items  of 
production  included. 

Think  of  the  saving  to  you  of  turning 
your  battered,  old-fashioned  type,  leads 
and  slugs  into  hard,  durable,  modern-face 
type  in  sizes  from  6  to  48  point. 

Think  of  how  much  better  your 
work  would  look  by  using  new, 
clear-cut  type  for  almost  every  job. 
Think  of  the  advantage  of  having 
on  hand  an  unlimited  supply  of  all 
spaces  and  quads  from  6  to  48  point. 
Quotation  Quads  can  also  be  cast 
in  our  Regular  Space  and  Quad 
Molds.  Matrices  for  same  may  be 
purchased  or  rented. 


®f  M@w  sm.fi,  ©saaM®  y©ii 
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These  Libraries  contain  over  a  thousand 
different  fonts  of  matrices,  including  all 
the  latest  and  most  popular  type-faces. 
Whether  you  want  the  Caslons,  the 
Cheltenhams,  the  Bookman,  or  any  of 
the  best  type-faces,  you  will  find  them  in 


our  Libraries  and  can  rent  fonts  or  mat¬ 
rices  any  time  at  nominal  cost. 

Let  us  send  you  our  complete  list  of  mat¬ 
rices  and  full  information  about  the  value 
of  the  Universal  Type-Maker  to  you.  A 
postal  will  bring  them. 


Universal  MMcgMso,®  ©©□ 
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Your  Near-by  Dealers 

solicit  your  patronage  on  the  basis  that  they  can  serve  you  at  the 
right  price  and  fill  your  orders  quickly.  This  Directory  is  in  the 
interest  of  Printers’  Supply  Houses,  Paper  Dealers,  Engravers, 

Electrotypers,  Lithographers,  Linotype  and  Monotype  Composition, 

Motor  Power  and  Secondhand  Machinery,  etc. 

'IlilllllllllllllM 

Subscribers  will  find. this  Directory  a  great  convenience  in  placing  orders  with  near-by  dealers.  Should  any  article  be  desired  not  herein  advertised.  The  Inland 
Printer  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  special  information  or  advise  manufacturers  of  such  requirements. 
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Mashek  Form  Truck 

A  patented  and  convenient  portable  truck  for 
handling  of  large  forms  to  prevent 
risk  of  piling 

Send  for  list  of  printers  now  using  the 
Mashek  Form  Truck 


We  produce  every  style  of  engraving 
for  making  catalogues  and  advertising 
attractive. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  why 

Sanders’  Engravings 

have  the  greatest  selling  qualities. 

221  Olive  Street,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri 


Arthur  S.  Tayi 


An  Emergency  Sorts  Caster 
Casts  matrix  from  type  and 
type  from  the  matrix.  Suc¬ 
cessfully  demonstrated  at 
The  Printers  Exhibition, 
New  York  City,  April,  1913. 

Circular  on  Application 
63  Main  St..  Yonkers,  N.Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW  JERSEY 


OHIO 


Plymouth  Paper  Company 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Bonds  and  Ledger  Papers 
All  Grades  Bristol 
Boards. 

Write  for  samples 


GEO.  W.  SWIFT,  Jr. 

Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Designer  and  Manufacturer 

of  special  machinery  for  printing  and  producing 

What  do  you  need  to  increase  your  production 
and  reduce  your  cost? 

We  Can  Make  It. 


The  Rudolph  SattlerCo. 

220  E.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Steel  Engraved  Letter-heads, 
Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards, 
Business  Cards  and  Monogram  Stationery 

To  the  Trade 


MICHIGAN 


NEW  YORK 


Linotype  Composition 
and  Electrotyping 

We  are  well  equipped  to  speedily  handle 

The  Columbus  Lino-Electro  Company 

79  East  Spring  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Investigate  and  Know  Why 


-  printe 

JOHNSON  WAY’ 
Our  roller  racks  n 


A  thousand  printers  use  and  recognize  “THE 
. . .ntific  roller  care. 

t  ti  e  fire°ha  romote 

efficiency  and  cleanliness. 

Johnson  Automatic  Roller  Rack  Co.,  Ltd. 
Makers  of  Roller  Racks  and  Overlay  Tables 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


l 


Rubber  Stamps  for 
the  Trade 

Catalogue  on  request. 

No  trouble  —  Clean  Sales 
—  Large  Profits 
Barton  Mfg.  Company 
369  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MISSOURI 


LINOTYPE 

typesieiSo^sUulents^ead^get^oumerms 

Special  Summer  Rate 

Empire  Mergenthaler  Linotype  School 

419  First  Ave.  (24th  St.),  New  York  City 


CAPPER 

ENGRAVING  COMPANY 


. 


KANTAS  CITY.  MO. 


New  York  Machinery  Co. 


New  York  City 


AUTOMATIC  STEEL -DIE 
STAMPING 


LITTLE  GIANT  PRESS 


Murray  Machinery  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  Famous  Pioneer  Steam  Generator  (for 


F.  A.  Ringler  Co. 


Commercial  Art 


The  H.G.LotzCo.,411Walnut  St.. 


Smith-Grieves  Company 


Printing 

ind  Embossing  Dies 


WM.  R.  YOUNG 
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Eight  Hours 

or 

Nine  Hours? 


IF  your  plant  is  running  fifty- 
four  hours  a  week,  or 
forty-eight  hours  a  week,  we 
can  cut  the  time  of  figuring 
your  pay-roll  to  the  minimum, 
and  greatly  lessen  the  liability 
to  error. 

Nine-Hour-a-Day 
Wage  Calculator 

shows  the  amount  for  every 
quarter-hour  from  one-quarter 
hour  to  a  full  week  of  fifty-four 
hours,  calculated  for  each 
quarter  dollar  of  wages  from 
$1.00  to  $25.00  a  week. 

PRICE  $3.00 


Eight-Hour-a-Day 
Wage  Calculator 

shows  the  amount  for  every 
quarter  hour  from  one-quarter 
hour  to  a  full  week  of  forty- 
eight  hours  and  up  to  seventy 
hours,  calculated  for  each  half 
dollar  of  wages  from  $3.00  to 
$25.00  a  week,  and  every  dollar 
to  $40.00  a  week. 

PRICE  $4.00 


Either  book  will  save  its 
cost  in  figuring  one  pay-roll 


SENT  POSTPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE  BY 

The  Inland  Printer  Co. 

632  SHERMAN  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1729  Tribune  Building,  New  York 


FOLDWELL 

ENAMEL 

The  Paper  You  Have  Wanted  Every 
Day  in  Business 

Foldwell  makes  your  work  worth 
the  price  you  charge.  Cracked  paper, 
uneven  foldings  and  saw-tooth  edges 
do  not  represent  your  work  or  your 
customers’  product. 

Send  for  the  Foldwell 
Giant  Appeal 

It  proves  that  Foldwell  will  not 
crack  and  that  the  printing  qualities 
are  unsurpassed. 

All  standard  sizes  and  weights  — 
three  sizes  in  light  and  heavy  covers. 

CHICAGO  PAPER  CO. 

Fifth  Avenue  and  Polk  Street  -  Chicago,  Ill. 


—  Speaking  about 
economy,  did  you 
ever  stop  to  think 
how  much  saving 
you  could  realize 
by  the  use  of 

Uprightgrain 
Sectional 
Bases  ? 


great  time-saving 
to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  installation  of 
the 


Hoge  Hook 
System? 


Patented  April,  1911 
Hoge  Hook 


Write  for  special  introductory  prices 

Uprightgrain  Printing  Base  Co. 

709-711  South  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago,  Ill. 
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Be  a  Manufacturer  of 
Advertising  Specialties 

$150  WILL  START  YOU 

With  our  machinery  and  supplies 
you  can  produce  the  leading  cellu¬ 
loid  specialties. 

The  benefits  of  our  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  go  with  each  outfit. 

Any  printer  can  do  this  work. 


The 
Parisian 
Foot  Power 
Button 
Machine 


Every  business  is  a  possible  customer  for 
novelties  made  on  our  machines,  such  as 
Buttons,  Pocket  Mirrors  (round,  oval  or 
square),  Paper  Clips,  Watch  Fobs,  Tape 
Measures,  Match  Boxes,  Paper  Weights, 
Hand  Mirrors,  Baseball  Novelties,  Badges, 
Whistles,  Daters,  Pincushions,  etc.,  etc. 

Write  us  now 


Parisian  Novelty  Co. 

CHICAGO 

Makers  of  Machinery  and  Supplies  for  the  Production  of 
Celluloid  Advertising  Specialties 
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ONDITIONS  have  made  obsolete  the  old  notion  that 
the  only  place  to  learn  a  trade  is  in  the  workshop.  The 
dilettante  theory  that  a  trade  can  be  satisfactorily 
learned  outside  a  shop  is  also  conceded  to  he  a  fallacy. 

The  modern  and  proved  method  is  that  shop  experi¬ 
ence  should  be  supplemented  by  outside  studies  which 


treat  of  principles  and  theories  which  can  not  be  exploited  in  the 
rush  of  short-hour  workdays. 


not  only  provides  the  cultural  education,  but  the  lessons  are  so 
arranged  that  the  principles  taught  are  applied  to  every-day  work 
and  the  result  examined  and  criticized  by  the  instruction  depart¬ 
ment.  Though  preferable,  type  is  not  necessary;  pen  and  pencil 


sketches  will  do. 


Our  letters  of  advice  and  criticism  to  each  student  of  the 


Course  run  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  words,  according  to 


the  needs  of  the  student. 

This  Course  gives  compositors  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
working,  knowledge  of  display  typography,  in  which  compar¬ 
atively  few  boys  receive  satisfactory  training,  in  the  office. 

The  instruction  is  given  by  The  Inland  Printer  staff,  and  the 
Course  is  endowed  by  the  International  Typographical  Union,  so 
the  fee  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  cost  of  tuition. 

Terms — $23  cash,  and  $25  if  taken  on  the  instalment  plan  of  $2 
down  and  $1  a  week  till  paid.  The  Typographical  Union  gives  a 
rebate  or  prize  of  at  least  $5  to  each  student  who  finishes  the  Course . 


Further  particulars  cheerfully  given  on  receipt  of 
a  postal  card  inquiry 


S3H  gtfpjlfc  SSa<§ma.iisi 
Chicago,  EBL  . 
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An  Exposition  of  Printed  and 
Lithographed  Productions 

BY  HARRY  A.  COCHRANE 


IT  is  agreed  that  the  year  1913 
saw  in  New  York  the  greatest 
printing  machinery  exposition  ever 
held  on  the  Western  World.  There 
were  many  doubters  when  the  idea 
was  first  proposed,  especially  when 
it  was  noted  that  it  was  scaled  on 
such  comprehensive  lines.  Already 
sufficient  contracts  have  been 
signed  to  make  certain  that  the 
1914  exposition  will  be  greater  in 
every  way  than  that  of  1913. 

It  has  been  my  aim  and  ambition 
from  the  time  I  took  up  the  matter 
of  advertising  the  great  printing 
industry  and  its  products  to  this 
country  to  develop  something 
more  than  a  printing  machinery 
exposition.  I  want  in  addition  a 
printing  exposition  —  one  which 
will  show  materials,  processes  and 
the  latest  in  the  completed  product 
—  an  exposition  to  which  the 
buyers  of  printing  and  lithograph¬ 
ing  will  come  each  year,  as  well 
as  the  printers  and  publishers  of 
the  country. 

The  scope  of  the  1914  Exposition 
will  therefore  be  greatly  extended. 
The  exhibition  of  printing  will  be 
complete  and  the  showings  will  be 
displayed  by  printers  and  lithog¬ 
raphers  located  in  all  sections  of 
the  country.  At  a  cost  which  only 


covers  my  expense,  provision  has 
been  made  for  printers  and  lithog¬ 
raphers  to  show  their  product. 

Awards  of  merit  will  be  granted 
to  those  printing  and  lithographing 
establishments  whose  entries  secure 
the  favorable  decision  of  a  compe¬ 
tent  Jury  of  Awards.  This  Jury  has 
been  selected  with  great  care  and 
the  members  of  it  carry  weight  in 
the  trade. 

In  this  day  of  advertising  these 
certificates  of  merit  should  be  of 
immense  value  to  the  winners. 
The  opportunity  to  attract  new  cus¬ 
tomers  through  the  display  of  a 
house’s  printing  is  also  apparent. 

BESIDES  THE  SHOWING 
OF  PRINTING  AND  LITHOG¬ 
RAPHY,  THERE  WILL  BE  A 
LARGE  SHOWING  BY  PA¬ 
PER  MANUFACTURERS 
AND  DISTRIBUTORS  OF 
THEIR  LINES. 

THE  AD  V  E  RTI  SING 
CLUBS  AND  AGENCIES 
WILL  ALSO  BE  INVITED 
TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  THIS 
COMING  AFFAIR. 

Printers  and  lithographers  and 
paper  manufacturers  and  distrib¬ 
utors  are  now  reserving  spaces,  the 
plan  meeting  with  universal 
approval. 


Information  as  to  sizes  of  spaces,  location  and  the  cost  can  be 
secured  by  writing  to  the  National  Printing ,  Lithographing , 
Paper  Advertising  attd  Allied  Trades  Exposition ,  Fifth 
Avenue  Building  ( Broadway  and  23d  Street ),  New  York  City. 
Harry  A.  Cochrane ,  President.  Telephone  Gramercy  724.. 
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A  Body  of  Executives— 

proprietors,  managers,  superintend¬ 
ents — controlling  the  purchases  of 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  printing  and 
publishing  plants  of  Canada,  who  will 
spend  two  and  one-quarter  millions 
within  the  next  year  on  American- 
made  type  and  printing  machinery 
alone. 

Let  them  know  the  value  of  your 
product  through  their  home  trade 
paper- PRINTER  ^PUBLISHER. 

The  rates  for  advertising  space  are 
probably  more  moderate  than  you 
imagine.  Send  for  rate  card  to-day. 

Printer  &  Publisher 

143  University  Avenue 
Toronto 
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AreYou  Interested  In  Cost-Finding? 


If  so,  you  should  not  miss  reading  the  series  of  articles  on  the  subject 
now  appearing  in 

The  American  Printer,  a  Magazine  of  Printing 

A  writer  who  has  the  facility  of  making  things  plain  has  especially  prepared  a  complete 
explanation  of  the  mysteries  of  cost-finding.  The  November  number  also  has  an  extensive 
article  on  the  preliminary  preparation  of  printed  matter.  The  winning  answers  in  the 
Contest  in  Print-shop  Knowledge  are  now  appearing  in  installments  in  The  American 
Printer;  don’t  miss  them.  It  takes  a  whole  page  in  each  number  to  list  the  titles  to  the 
numerous  interesting  and  practical  articles.  Besides  there  are  lots  of  illustrations.  Send 
thirty  cents  for  a  sample  copy  of  the  November  number. 

Oswald  Publishing  Company,  25  City  Hall  Place,  New  York 


Wl ie  American  pressman 

A  MONTHLY  TECHNICAL  TRADE 
JOURNAL  WITH  20,000  SUBSCRIBERS 


Best  medium  for  direct  communication  with  the 
user  and  purchaser  of 
Pressroom  Machinery  and  Materials 


ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YEAR 


ROGERSVILLE,  TENNESSEE 


SECOND  EDITION  — JUST  OUT 

THE  NATIONAL  LITHOGRAPHER’S 

Sample-Book  of 
Offset  Printing 

Contains  the  history  of  and  tells  how  to  do  offset  printing,  with  for¬ 
mulae,  including  transferring  from  plates  and  retransferring  from  type, 
together  with  numerous 

Samples  of  Offset  Printing 

on  various  kinds  of  paper,  in  black  and  in  colors. 

TRICE,  POSTPAID.  FIFTY  CENTS 

THE  NATIONAL  LITHOGRAPHER 

(Subscription  $2.00  per  year) 

WARREN  C.  BROWNE,  Editor  and  Publisher 

150  Nassau  Street  New  York  City 


Far  in  Advance 
of  the  Times 

A  prominent  subscriber  of  this  publication, 
a  large  dealer  in  New  York  City,  in  a  letter 
dated  July  25,  uses  the  following  language: 

“  I  have  heard  it  said  o 


WENT  JOURNAL-^ 


-BUSINESS  EQUIP- 
is  undoubtedly  the  best 
as  ahead  of  the  times. 


Prosperous  dealers  and  subscribers 
demand  “boiled  down”  reading  matter, 
free  from  piffle,  birthday  announcements, 
etc.  The  text  matter  must  be  of  interest, 
up  to  date,  right  to  the  point,  else  they 
will  not  read. 

Send  for  sample  copy  if  you  do  not  know 
Inland  Stationer— BUSINESS  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  JOURNAL — ■  and  be  convinced 
of  its  high  character. 

Inland  Stationer 

Business  Equipment  Journal 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 
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BOOKS  AND  UTILITIES 


“  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 

624-632  Sherman  St.,  CHICAGO  1729  Tribune  Building,  NEW  YORK 


PAMPHI-ET  GIVING  CONTENTS  OF  EACH  BOOK  MAILED  ON  REQUEST 
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Are  you  about  to 
start  a  newspaper 
or  buy  one  already 
started  ?  If  so,  you 
should  have 


The  Inland  Printer 

Company,  Publishers 

632  Sherman  St.,  Chicago 
1729  Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York 


ESTABLISHING 
A  NEWSPAPER 

BY  O,  F.  BYXBEE 

The  best  work  on  this  subject  published.  It  is  a  hand¬ 
book  not  only  for  the  prospective  publisher,  but  includes 
suggestions  for  the  financial  advancement  of  existing 
daily  and  weekly  journals.  It  is  5%x8  inches  in  size, 
contains  114  pages,  is  bound  in  cloth  and  neatly  printed. 
Sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  50  cts. 
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ame  is  on 


Listen  to  this! 

“How  do  you  expect  us  to  print  with  this  axle  grease?” 
“That  isn’t  axle  grease.  It  is  good  printing  ink  made 
to  print  on  printable  paper.  ' 


(Noli 


profits.) 


“The  paper  is  all  right.  The  trouble  is  you  are  trying  to 
run  the  job  too  fast  and  your  ink  is  poor.  You  should  use 
special  ink  to  meet  the  conditions,  etc.,  etc.” 

( Set  the  old  man  working.  Soon  he  will  be  finished.) 

You  have  heard  of  wrangles  like  this  where  the  pressman, 
ink  man,  paper  man  and  printing  salesman  blamed  each  other 
for  something  that  went  wrong,  and  all  positive  their  argu¬ 
ment  was  right.  The  disastrous  part  of  it  is  that  while  this  is 
going  on,  Father  Time  gets  in  his  work;  profit  figured  on 
the  job  vanishes,  and  the  printer  is  very  fortunate  if  he  does 


not  eventually  have  to  dig  down  into  his  own  jeans  after  the 
order  is  completed. 

No  printer  ever  foresees  trouble  on  a  printing  order  and 
puts  in  his  figures  accordingly.  If  he  did,  his  competitors 
would  send  him  floral  donations.  It  takes  greater  ability  to 
print  on  certain  book  papers,  especially  coated  papers,  than 
on  other  kinds,  and  just  so  it  takes  long  years  of  experience 
and  specialized  study,  say  nothing  of  equipment  and  mill 
location,  to  produce  book  papers  that  are  right. 

Printers  who  are  buying  book  papers  of  us  have  found  that 
they  have  greater  success  with  them  than  with  others.  The 
average  quality  of  our  product  is  more  uniform.  Our  papers 
print  better  under  average  conditions  and  therefore  are  an 
important  element  in  conducting  a  printing  plant  for  profit. 

Following  is  the  list  of  “Butler  Brands”  of  Book  Papers: 


“War 

“Warr, 


e  Coated 


”  Superfine  Coat 


tro  Coated 
Snowflake  Enameled 
“Warren’s”  Cumberland  Coated 
Li tho.  Coated 
Coated  Label 

Duchess  Colored  Enameled 


SUPER-CALENDERED  BOOK  PAPERS 

“Warren’s”  Printone 
Extra  S.  &  S.  C.  Lithograph 


MACHINE  AND  SPECIAL  FINISH 
BOOK  PAPERS 

“Warren’s”  Artogra' 

*  mphlet 

,  i .  r. 


“B.  M.”  S.  &  S.  C. 
Bengal  S.  &  S.  C. 
Colored  S.&S.C. 


mberlandS.&.S.  C. 


Dresden  Pamphlet  \ 

y  Antique  Finish  Laid 

l.’rrrr  Shell 


Classic  Egg  Shell 
Exmoor  Laid 
Star  English  Fi 


Wawasa  Machine _ 

Special  Machine  Finis 
Novel  Tint 


’  Cumberland  Machin 


You  have  probably  heard  of  most  if  not  all  of  these  papers,  but  have  you  ever  printed  on  any  of  them?  If  not,  you  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  learn  what  the  advantages  are.  The  products  of  S.  D.  Warren  &  Co.  are  known  throughout  the  bookpaper 
world  for  their  intrinsic  merit.  They  save  time  and  expense  in  the  press  room  because  they  are  made  to  meet  the  average 
conditions  in  the  average  plant  and  they  are  printzvorthy  if  ever  paper  was. 

Do  yourself  the  favor  of  getting  our  samples  and  prices.  Let  us  demonstrate  that 
you  will  increase  your  profits  and  make  stanch  friends  by  using  “Butler  Brands.” 

DISTRIBUTORS  OF  “BUTLER  BRANDS” 

STANDARD  PAPER  CO . Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

MISSOURI-INTERSTATE  PAPER  CO . Kansas  City,  Missouri 

SOUTHWESTERN  PAPER  CO . Dallas,  Texas 


MUTUAL  PAPER  CO . Seattle,  Washington 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO . Vancouver,  B.  C. 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO . Spokane,  Washington 


•wButler 
Paper  Co. 
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Use  Your  Buying  Power 

DON’T  purchase  bonds  and  writings  in  small  lots  through 
your  jobber.  That  places  you  on  the  same  level  with 
your  small,  irresponsible  competitors.  Use  your  buying 
power.  Get  the  prices  and  the  service  to  which  you  are  entitled. 
Buy  in  case  lots,  but  buy  bonds  and  writings  sold  only  in  case 
lots.  Then  you  get  real  value. 

You  can  save  money  by  purchasing  bonds  and  writings  on  our 
economical  plan.  We  ship  only  in  case  lots  of  500  lbs.  or  more 
at  a  time.  This  saves  the  jobber’s  profit  and  handling  expense. 
Case  lots,  remember — but  any  case  may  be  assorted  as  desired 
from  the  numerous  grades,  sizes,  weights,  colors  and  finishes  of  our 
entire  line.  Immediate  shipments  from  large  warehouse  stocks. 

Many  of  our  grades  are  made  on  machines  which  run  only  the 
one  grade,  from  one  year’s  end  to  the  other,  with  crews  that 
don’t  know  any  other  grade.  This  assures  wonderful  uniformity 
and  utmost  economy  in  manufacture. 

WRITE  for  our  new,  complete 
sample-book  and  let  us  put  you 
on  the  mailing  list  for  our 
famous  house  organ,  Wroe’s  Writings. 

Take  advantage  of  your  buying  power. 

Investigate  the  service  and  prices  to 
which  your  buying  power  entitles  you. 

W.  E.  Wroe  &  Co. 

Sales  Office,  1012  So.  Michigan  Avenue, 

CHICAGO 

We  carry  a  wide  variety  of  grades  in  an  unusual  number 
of  colors,  sizes  and  weights.  Prices  from  6  to  20  cents. 

Immediate  shipment  from  warehouse  stocks. 


CONSTRUCTION 


BOND 


The  highest-class  printers,  lithographers  and 
engravers  in  the  180  principal  cities  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  now  buying 
from  us  and  enthusiastically  pushing  our 
nationally  advertised  brand,  Construction 
Bond,  13  cents  a  pound.  We  are  seeking 
other  high-class  accounts  on  this  grade  in 
cities  where  it  is  not  represented. 
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THE  CPOTT  All-Size 

^  V7  JL  JL  Rotary  Press 

IS  A  MONEY-MAKER 


A  NEW  YORK  PRINTER 

evidently  has  not  scanned  the  advertisements  of  Walter  Scott  &  Company  in  the  trade  papers,  as  a 
short  time  ago  he  was  very  much  surprised  to  learn  that  there  was  such  a  machine  as  a 

SCOTT  ALL -SIZE  ROTARY  WEB  PRESS 

and  also  surprised  to  know  that  there  was  a  machine  on  the  market  that  cut  off  any  length  of  sheet  and 
printed  same  on  one  or  both  sides  at  a  speed  up  to  six  thousand  per  hour,  delivering  the  product  flat  on 
an  automatically  lowering  delivery  table,  ready  for  the  paper  cutter  or  folding  machine. 

YET  IT  IS  A  FACT 

that  in  New  York  City  there  is  a  Scott  All -Size  Rotary  Web  Press  in  operation  that  ran  for  three  years, 
twenty-four  hours  a  day,  the  only  time  it  stopped  being  to  change  the  plates  or  wash  up  the  machine, 
and'the  proprietor  of  the  machine  states  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  money-makers  now  in  his  establishment. 


IT  IS  POSSIBLE  THAT  YOU 

are  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Scott  All-Size  Rotary  Web  Press,  and  what  it  does,  and  we  will 
briefly  state  to  you  that  this  machine  cuts  off  ninety  different  lengths  of  sheets  from  20  to  46  inches,  and 
any  width  of  paper  can  be  used  on  the  machine  up  to  70  inches.  The  speed  of  this  machine  varies 
according  to  the  class  of  work,  but  you  can  do  as  good  work  on  this  machine  as  can  be  printed  on  any 
rotary  press  under  the  same  conditions,  as  to  paper,  ink  and  pressman.  It  is  also  built  to  print  an  extra 
color  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  sheet,  if  desired. 

WILL  IT  NOT  PAY  YOU  to  investigate  the  merits  of  this  machine  ?  Install  one,  seek  long  runs 
of  presswork,  and  you  will  become  prosperous.  Send  for  our  descriptive  catalogue.  Send  for  our  salesman; 
he  will  be  pleased  to  confer  with  you. 

WHY  NOT  INSTALL  ONE  NOW? 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

DAVID  J.  SCOTT.  General  Manager 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  YORK,  1  Madison  Avenue  CHICAGO,  Monadnock  Block 
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HAMILTON 


COMPOSING-ROOM 

FURNITURE 

IN  ALL  STEEL  OR  WOOD  CONSTRUCTION 

Every  printer  knows  that  material  is  cheaper  than  labor.  With  material 
there  is  only  the  first  cost  involved ;  the  labor  cost  is  continuous.  The  success¬ 
ful  printer  is  the  one  that  not  only  knows  this  but  is  ready  to  put  his 
knowledge  to  practical  use. 

We  continually  strive  to  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  our  own  plant 
and  to  design  and  produce  furniture  for  printers  that  will  reduce  costs  of 
printing  through  improved  efficiency  and  a  saving  in  floor  space. 

When  the  printer  buys  Hamilton  furniture  he  gets 
the  benefit  of  our  thirty  years’  experience  and  a  line  of 
goods  based  upon  the  requirements  of  more  than  fifty 


thousand  practical 


working  printers.  These  goods  are 
made  of  wood  or  pressed  steel 
construction,  whichever  customer 
prefers. 

Many  of  these  improved  effi¬ 
ciency  articles  of  furniture  for  the 
editorial,  composing  and  press 
room  departments  are  being 
shown  in  our  advertisements. 
Watch  this  space  for  more  money¬ 
making  ideas. 


thr^lnS  STS 

composing-room 

thrS  Americ'an^>Type1'Founde7  ti lllfe 

outlrTTa  T°ypl>oCunndrdyac7WOOd  “ 


f  Unit  Sort  Cabinet  No.  4 


THE  HAMILTON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factories,  TWO  RIVERS,  WIS.  Eastern  Office  and  Warehouse,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 

HAMILTON  GOODS  ARE  CARRIED  IN  STOCK  AND  SOLD  BY  ALL 
PROMINENT  TYPEFOUNDERS  AND  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

A  VALUABLE  LINE  GAUGE,  graduated  by  picas  and  nonpareils,  mailed  free  to  every  inquiring  printer. 
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THE  HEAVIEST,  SIMPLEST,  MOST  COMPACT  AND  HANDSOMEST  TWO  REVOLUTION. 


COMPARE  THIS  ILLUSTRATION  WITH  THAT 


ANY  OTHER. 


THE  BABCOCK  PRINTING  PRESS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT 

New  York  Office.  38  Park  Row, _ John  Haddon  &  Co.,  Agents.  London. _ Miller  &  Richard.  Canadian  Agents.  Toronto,  Winnipeg 

BARNHART  BROTHERS  &  SPINDLER,  WESTERN  AGENTS,  168-172  W.  MONROE  ST.,  CHICAGO 

ST.  LOUIS  KANSAS  CITY  OMAHA  ST.  PAUL  SEATTLE  DALLAS  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

National  Paper  &  Type  Company.  31  Burling  Slip,  New  York,  Exporters  to  South  America,  with  branches  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  Peru,  Argentina  and  Chile 


Babcock’s  New  Optimus 


Latest  Two-Revolution  Pony  a  Marvel  of  Efficiency  and  Handiness 


This  is  not  the  pony  two-revolution 
you  know;  it  is  better  than  any  you 
have  heard  of. 

It  is  the  biggest  small  machine  offered 
today,  and  one  year  old — one  year  of 
all-around  work  in  more  than  average 
pressrooms,  where  it  has  been  busy. 

The  year’s  trial  before  marketing  is 
always  the  Babcock  way.  We  demand 
more  than  anybody  from  our  machines. 

The  year’s  test  of  this  New  Pony  on 
all  sorts  of  work  determines  that  it 
can  be  sold  and  bought  with  confidence. 

It  has  proved  entirely  satisfactory  to 
the  users  and  ourselves. 

Note  well  its  size;  its  speed;  the 
form  it  takes;  the  sheet  it  prints  with  half-inch  margins. 
This  sheet  is  standard  for  more  work  than  any  other. 
It  will  print  the  smallest  form  you  care  to  give  it,  and 
deliver  just  as  well  as  the  largest. 

We  now  offer  the  Babcock  New  No.  41  Optimus  pony 


to  printers  with  full  assurance  of  their  appreciation  of 
its  advantages.  We  have  left  nothing  undone  as  far  as 
our  present  knowledge  has  carried  us  to  make  this  ma¬ 
chine  above  criticism.  It  will  add  to  our  reputation  as 
builders  of  exceptionally  good  presses. 


Description  of  the  New  No.  41  Optimus  Pony  Two -Revolution  Press 


The  Babcock  New  No.  41  Optimus  is  a  two-roller  press ;  bed  28x41 ;  form 
24x37;  sheet  25x38;  speed  2800.  It  is  full  size  for  its  sheet,  which  it  prints 
with  half-inch  margins.  This  is  important;  makes  a  small  press  as  big  as 
possible.  Don’t  overlook  a  Babcock  way  that  is  rare  in  other  presses,  and  will 
prove  of  the  greatest  advantage  on  the  pinch  form  liable  to  come  at  any  time. 


Bed  is  strongly  supported  by  four  tracks  — two  long  of  our  patented  roller 
type,  and  two  shorter  patented  wheel  tracks,  readily  adjusted  to  take  up  wear. 

There  are  no  angle  rollers.  Table  rollers  are  geared.  All  composition 
rollers  are  three-inch  and  interchangeable  with  each  other ;  that  is,  the  ductor 
is  exactly  the  same  as  a  form  or  table  roller  or  rider,  and  either  one  of  the 


latter  can  be  used  as  a  ductor  at  any  time,  working  great  economy  and  cer¬ 
tainty  in  operation.  All  of  this  is  entirely  new  on  a  two-roller  pony,  and  is 
true  of  every  Babcock  press  except  the  very  smallest. 

The  ink  feed  is  from  fountain  to  steel  vibrator.  At  this  point  the  ductor 
roller  becomes  a  distributor,  and  so  acts  half  the  time  or  until  the  ink, 
thoroughly  worked  between  itself,  the  vibrator  and  two 
rollers,  reaches  the  table  well  distributed.  Vibrator  is 
driven  by  a  noiseless  spiral  device,  the  simplest  for  the 
purpose  ever  patented.  Distribution  never  ceases  while 
press  is  running.  Fountain  trips  automatically  when  im¬ 
pression  is  tripped,  a  new  feature  in  small  presses.  A 
composition  rider  roller  is  furnished  for  the  form  vibrator, 
increasing  covering  capacity.  Altogether  it  is  splendid 
distribution  for  a  two-roller  press. 

A  very  notable  improvement  is  in  the  delivery  tabic 
supports,  now  formed  to  give  ready  access  to  fountain  and 
table  rollers,  making  handling  and  washing  up  easier  than 
on  any  other  machine. 

The  delivery  is  printed-side-up,  particularly  good  and 
economical  on  pony  work ;  saves  time  and  stock ;  always 
ready  for  any  size  or  thickness  without  adjustment.  It  is 
the  only  delivery  handling  tissue  and  thin  papers  at  speed 
and  without  bother. 

The  bed  motion  is  the  improved  Babcock  ball  and 
socket;  countei -balanced  shaft,  and  balls  at  rack  ends. 
It’s  the  best  in  the  world. 

Self-oiling  boxes  on  all  quick-moving  or  important 
journals. 

Note  that  feeder  stands  on  floor;  no  step  to  climb;  a 
small  big  press,  surprise  in  its  capacity. 

The  No.  41  is  furnished  with  complete  equipment;  there 
are  no  extras,  unless  slip-sheet  board  is  ordered.  It  will 
be  arranged  for  direct  motor  drive  without  cost  if  change 
is  made  at  factory  before  shipping.  A  two-horsepower  motor  is  needed;  con¬ 
sumes  one  and  a  half  horsepower  in  operation. 

The  New  No.  41  Optimus  is  exceptionally  strong,  is  fast  and  almost  noise¬ 
less.  It  is  perfection  throughout,  the  latest  and  best  small  two-revolution 
pony  machine  for  anything  from  a  post  card  to  a  25x38  sheet. 
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Buy  “The  BABY’’  Cylinder 

(Trade-mark) 

THE  “TWENTIETH  CENTURY”  SPEED  PRESS 


The  New  Small  Cylinder  Job  Press,  Hand-fed,  that  Produces  up  to 

5,000  Impressions  per  hour 

No  limit  to  grades  of  work  handled;  no  adjustments  to  master;  no  experi¬ 
ence  necessary  to  operate;  any  boy  or  girl  can  feed  it;  ideal  for  short  runs. 

It  will  do  the  work  of  from 
2  to  5  Job  Presses 

Guaranteed  to  produce  a  greater  daily  output  than  any  platen 
press  with  an  automatic  feed,  or  the  so-called  automatic  platens. 


The  Price  ? 

Really,  you  will  wonder  how  we  can  do  it. 
Terms  to  suit  YOU 


TO  THE  JUNK  PILE 

With  Your  Unprofitable  Platens 


Don’t  pay  four  feeders  when  one  will  do. 

Don’t  be  satisfied  with  platen  work  when  cylinder 
press  quality  costs  less  to  produce. 

Don’t  pay  for  unnecessary  power,  space, 
light,  etc. 

Don’t  continue  antiquated  platen  methods— 

Use  “The  BABY”  Cylinder 

It’s  the  more  profitable  way 


Ask  us  to  tell  you  more  about  it.  Address 

The  Autopress  Company 

95  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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/  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
/  OF  AUTOMATIC  PAPER 
|  /  HANDLING  MACHINERY 

/  WITH  THE  KNOWLEDGE 
"  /  ANDSKILL  OF  OUR  STAFF 
-W  OF  EXPERT  MECHANICS 
|lLr  AND  DESIGNERS  IS  AT 
YOUR  SERVICE 

THIS  IS 

OUR  MESSAGE 
TO  THE  TRADE 


i#L  HP*** 

and 


DBK|BP-i 

‘gjfng'ToLPSa 


DEXTER  FOLDER  COMPANY 


Folders  •  Pile  Feeders  •  Cutters 
Cross  Continuous  Feeders 
Kast  Inserting  &  Covering  Machines 
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Reliable 

Printers’ 

Rollers 

Sarril  Bingham’s  Son 
Mfg.  Co. 

CHICAGO 

636-704  Sherman  Street 

PITTSBURG 

First  Avenue  and  Ross  Street 

ST.  LOUIS 

514  =  516  Clark  Avenue 

KANSAS  CITY 

706  Baltimore  Avenuo 

ATLANTA 

40=42  Peters  Street 

INDIANAPOLIS 

151  =  153  Kentucky  Avenue 

DALLAS 

1306=1308  Patterson  Avenue 

MILWAUKEE 

133  =  135  Michigan  Street 

MINNEAPOLIS 

719=721  Fourth  St.,  So. 

DES  MOINES 

609=611  Chestnut  Street 

COLUMBUS 

307  Mt.  Vernon  Avenue 
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WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES  OF 


€>ID  Hampshire  Ponb 


SEMI-BUSINESS 

STATIONERY 


HIS  new  addition  to  the  Old  Hampshire  Bond 


1  line  is  destined  to  be  most  popular  with 
business  men.  We  have  a  plan  in  connection  with 
this  item  which  should  enable  you  to  greatly 
increase  your  stationery  sales,  as  well  as  locating 
other  good  business  at  the  same  time.  You  ought 
to  be  interested  in  it.  If  you  are,  and  will  drop  us  a 
line,  we  will  go  over  it  with  you. 


i)amp£frire  $aper  Company 


We  are  the  only  Papermakers  in  the  world 
making  Bond  Paper  exclusively 


SOUTH  HADLEY  FALLS,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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EASE 

THE  CRUX  of  OSWEGO  AUTO  DESIGN 

EASE  OF  CUTTING  The  new  double  shearing  knife  passes  its  edge  obliquely  through  the 
work.  The  automatic  release  of  clamping  pressure  saves  tons  of  lifting  daily.  The  new 
long  clamp  dwell  obviates  tumbling  piles. 

EASE  OF  OPERATION  Two  starting  levers  avoid  back  twist  to  operator,  and  a  safety  solid 
steel  bolt  guards  him  automatically. 

EASE  OF  CONTROL  The  power  goes  first  to  the  clamp  and  second  to  the  knife,  an  exclu¬ 
sive  economic  advantage  of  the  Oswego. 

A  new  modem  plant  conserves  the  uniform  excellence  of  these  fast  new  Oswego  Rapid-Production 
cutting  machines.  The  Oswego  Autos  are  guaranteed  to  produce  all  work  with  the  accuracy  of  the 
Brown  and  Carver  Hand-Clamp  cutter,  except  at  a  speed  beyond  the  capacity  of  any  known  operator. 
Ninety  sizes  and  styles  from  1  6-inch  to  84-inch  are  built  for  stock,  and  specials  to  order. 

OSWEGO  MACHINE  WORKS 

NIEL  GRAY,  Jr.,  Proprietor 

OSWEGO,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 

The  only  factory  in  the  world  which  specializes  exclusively  on  the  manufacture  of  cutting  machines. 
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No.  133 

Book  and  Catalog  Folder 

Write  for  Details 


MADE  BY 

Brown  Folding  Machine  Company 

Erie,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK,  38  Park  Row  CHICAGO,  343  South  Dearborn  St. 

ATLANTA,  GA.,  J.  H.  Schroeter  &  Bro.  DALLAS,  TEXAS,  1102  Commerce  St. 
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The  Seybold  Die  Press 


A  simple ,  compact ,  substantial  and  operating 
machine,  capable  of  immense  production. 

The  platen  is  brought  down  synchronously  at  all 
four  corners,  obviating  wear  and  kip  in  the  bearings, 
insuring  uniform  pressure  throughout,  and  consequently 
producing  accurate  work. 

LET  US  SEND  FULL  PARTICULARS 


THE  SEYBOLD  MACHINE  COMPANY 


Makers  of  Highest-Grade  Machinery  for  Bookbinders ,  Printers ,  Lithographers ,  Paper-Mills , 
Paper-Houses ,  Paper-Box  Makers , 


Embracing  —  Cutting  Machines,  in  a  great  variety  of  styles  and  sizes,  Book  Trimmers,  Die-Cutting  Presses,  Rotary 
Board  Cutters,  Table  Shears,  Corner  Cutters,  Knife  Grinders,  Book  Compressors,  Book  Smashers, 

*  Standing  Presses,  Backing  Machines,  Bench  Stampers;  a  complete  line  of  Embossing 
Machines  equipped  with  and  without  mechanical  Inking  and  Feeding  devices. 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCHES :  New  York,  70  Duane  Street;  Chicago,  112-114  W.  Harrison  St.,  New  Rand-McNally  Bldg. 

AGENCIES:  J.  H.  Schroeter  &  Bro.,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  J.  L.  Morrison  Co.,  Toronto,  Out.;  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man.; 
Keystone  Type  Foundry  of  California,  638  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Barnhart  Type  Foundry  Co.,  258  Commerce  St.,  Dallas,  Tex. 


- Ikumama!  —  ■ 

(THE  GUARANTEED  AUTOMATIC  FEED  FOR  PLATEN  PRESSES) 

The  “HUMANA”  is  the  only  automatic  machine  or  press  that  will  feed  to  a  hair-line 
register  the  full  range  of  commercial  printing,  including  paper  and  cardboard  (all  weights 
and  surfaces),  envelopes  (made  up  and  blanks),  tags,  blotters,  box  cartoons,  pamphlets, 
index  cards,  etc.,  with  a  minimum  spoilage. 

Two  “  HUMANAS  ”  attached  to  job  presses  will  produce  more  work  at  a  less  operative 
cost  for  each  dollar  invested  than  any  other  automatic  flat-bed  press  ever  invented. 


Try  one  for  awhile,  gratis.  If  you  like  it  you  can  purchase  on 
terms  entirely  satisfactory  to  you. 


A  platen  press  HUMANIZED  (showing  make-ready) 

Requires  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  operator’s  time.  (Any  boy  or  girl  can  operate  the 
HUMANA.)  More  than  450  HUMANAS  sold  and  in  actual  operation.  Two  sizes, 

10x15  and  12x18. 

SEND  FOR  TESTIMONIALS  AND  LIST  OF  USERS.  ALSO  CIRCULARS  AND  SAMPLES  OF  WORK. 


Manufactured  and 

GUARANTEED  by 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


HUMANA  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA  ST.  LOUIS  BUFFALO  BOSTON  ATLANTA  CINCINNATI 
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•pfjotTgman,  press  is  the  only  press  on  the  market  that  has  an  impression 
which  has  absolutely  NO  give. 

Did  Someone  Say— WHY? 

Here  are  the  proofs:  (We  never  make  statements  that  we  can  not  prove 
absolutely.) 

The  strain  of  impression  is  taken  ultimately  by  the  parts  which  hold  up  the 
bed  and  the  parts  which  hold  down  the  cylinder. 

The  bed  runs  on  rollers  which  are  on  tracks  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  press,  and  the  total  bearing  surface  in  use  is  about  one  and  a  half  times 
that  of  any  other  press. 


The  tracks  themselves  are  supported  on  this  heavy  casting,  instead  of  being 
set  up  on  pillars  as  in  other  makes,  and,  of  course,  there  is  no  chance  for  any 
spring  with  such  construction. 

The  cylinder  is  held  down  at  each  end  by  a  toggle  joint,  upon  which  the 
effect  of  a  strong  pull,  due  to  a  solid  form,  is  simply  to  make  it  tighten  more. 

Imagine,  Mr.  Pressman,  if  you  can,  how  much  easier  and  more  simple  it 
is  for  you  to  make  ready  on  such  a  press,  where  you  know  when  you  start  that 
there  will  be  no  give  on  the  impression. 

You  can’t  imagine  it  unless  you  run  ^odpaan.  then  you  know. 

Next  time — Distribution 


The  Huber-Hodgman  Printing  Press  Co. 


"Represented  direct  ty 
H.  W.  THORNTON,  Chicago,  Illinois 
P.  LAWRENCE  P.  M.  CO.,  LTD.,  London,  England 
DR.  OTTO  C.  STRECKER,  Darmstadt,  Germany 
S.  COOKE  PROPRIETARY,  LTD.,  Melbourne,  Australia 


Metropolitan  Life  Building 

Factory  s  Taunton,  Mass.  NEW  YORK 
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ESTABLISHED  1830 


Paper  Knives 


are  just  enough  better  to  warrant  inquiry 
if  you  do  not  already  know  about  them. 

“New  Process”  quality.  New  package. 

“  COES  ”  warrant  ( that’s  different)  better  service  and 

No  Price  Advance ! 

In  other  words,  our  customers  get  the  benefit  of  all 
improvements  at  no  cost  to  them. 

LORING  COES  &  CO.,  Inc. 

.  DEPARTMENT  COES  WRENCH  CO. 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

New  York  Office— W.  E.  ROBBINS,  29  Murray  Street 

TORONTO  TYPE  FOUNDRY  COMPANY,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Calgary  and  Regina 
Sole  Agents  for  Canada 

COES  RECORDS 


First  to  use  Micrometer  in  Knife  work . 1890 

First  to  absolutely  refuse  to  join  the  Trust . 1893 

First  to  use  special  steels  for  paper  work . 1894 

First  to  use  a  special  package . 1901 

First  to  print  and  sell  by  a  “printed  in  fidures”  Price-list . 1904 

First  to  make  first-class  Knives,  any  kind . since  1830 


COES  is  Always  Best! 


Our  J/f.  brands  of '•'•Eagle  A”  Trade-Marked  Bond  Papers ,  as  well  as  our  Cover ,  Book  and  Halftone  Papers ,  are  all  made 
for  Direct-by-Mail  Advertising.  We  are  in  partnership  with  you ,  Mr.  Printer ,  /«  this  logical  Development  of  more 
and  Better  Direct  Advertising.  Use  Bond  and  Book  Papers  with  the  Trade-Mark  W iter- Mark  of  '•'■the  Eagle  and  the  AT 


m  AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  CO.  )/v, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  “EAGLE  A”  TRADE-MARKED  WATER-MARKED  PAPERS 

HOLYOKE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


“Nothing  Today!  I  Am  Not 
Interested  in  any  Printing  ” 

HE  was  the  fourth  man  that  had  called 
that  morning  soliciting  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  bid  on  their  printing. 

He  had  nothing  to  offer  but  price  and 
printing  equipment. 

His  type  and  presses  were  no  different,  nor 
was  his  printing  different  from  that  of 
dozens  of  other  printers. 

As  a  consequence,  his  plea  for  business  did 
not  arouse  a  single  flicker  of  attention. 

He  didn’t  know  the  purpose  of  his  print¬ 
ing —  didn’t  appreciate  the  fact  that  this 
buyer’s  only  interest  in  printing  was  the 
goods  it  might  sell  for  him. 

His  persistence,  however  commendable, 
was  not  backed  up  with  a  sufficient  knowl¬ 
edge  of  advertising  to  adapt  his  printing 
to  the  needs  of  his  prospective  customer. 


“Yes,  Direct  Advertising  Adapted 
to  My  Business  Interests  Me” 

“  A  LL  the  time  you  want.  Young  Man, 
to  tell  your  story,  if  you’ve  got  an 
idea  for  a  Booklet  or  Catalog  that  will  help 
sell  our  goods.” 

Everybody’s  face  lightens  up  when  this 
kind  of  a  Printing  Salesman  comes  in  with 
pictures  and  plans  and  suggestive  copy  for 
a  New  Booklet,  Folder,  or  Catalog. 

He  is  on  the  buyer’s  side  of  the  fence  all 
the  time,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  best  Direct-by-Mail  Methods  for  Ad¬ 
vertising  the  particular  business  of  the  man 
whose  printing  he  is  soliciting. 

He  has  studied  Direct  Advertising  and 
knows  the  place  and  importance  of  good 
printing  in  his  customer’s  selling  plan. 

He  always  gets  a  hearing  and  nearly  al¬ 
ways  gets  an  order  wherever  he  goes  after 
one ;  he  is  a  real  Printing  Salesman. 


TRe 

ORDER- 

TAKER 


Tfrsus 

Tfie 


For  Your  Guidance,  Pro¬ 
tection  and  Profit 

FOR  YOUR  GUIDANCE  our  Bond,  Linen  and  Ledger  Papers  are  Trade-Marked  with 
the  Water-Mark  of  “the  Eagle  and  the  A.”  The  “Eagle  A”  has  come  to  be  known  as 
“the  Water-Mark  of  Quality  ”  because  all  papers  bearing  it  reflect  the  Experience,  Resources 
and  Facilities  of  a  29-Mill  organization. 

YOUR  PROTECTION  in  handling  “  Eagle  A”  Writing  Papers  lies  in  the  fact  that  each 
paper  is  distributed  for  us  by  a  designated  Selling  Agent  —  and  is  never  sold  by  us  direct  to 
the  Consumer — your  customer. 

Because  of  the  demand  which  our  Advertising  is  creating  for  “Eagle  A”  Papers  their  sale 
permits  of  a  good,  legitimate  profit  for  you — the  Printer. 


These  are  the 


The  Leaders  of  the  Market 


“EAGLE  A”  BONDS 


“EAGLE  A’’  LINENS 


AGAWAM 

ARCHIVE 

BANKERS 

CONSOLS 

CONTRACT 

COUPON 

DEBENTURE 

DERBY 

DUNDEE 

FABRIC 

GOVERNMENT 

HICKORY 

INDENTURE 


JAPAN 

MAGNA  CHARTA 

NORMAN 

OLD  HEMPSTEAD 

PERSIAN 

QUALITY 

REVENUE 

RIVAL 

ROMAN 

SECURITY  TRUST 
STANDARD 
UNIVERSAL 
And  Nine  Others 


HORNET 

NATIONAL 

PURE  LINEN  STOCK 


“EAGLE  A” 

ARCHIVE 
BANKERS 
BANK  RECORD 
BRUNSWICK  LINEN 
CAPITOL 
COLUMBIAN 
GOVERNMENT  RECORD 
LEGAL  LINEN 


THE  AMERICAN 
THE  CENTURY 
And  Twenty-five  Others 

LEDGERS 

MERCHANTS  LINEN 
MILAN  LINEN 
OLYMPIA 
PARCHMENT 
RUSSIAN  LINEN 
SERVIA 
TREASURY 
And  Seven  Others 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  CO. 


HOLYOKE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


TWENTY-NINE  MILLS 


PRINTING 


"S3  ax 

&  H  1.  C  A  C  0 


* 

aJ|vj>  U  OlU£'r 
-Ig.-J;  ?ju 
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Small  Westinghouse  Motor  Driving  Job  Press 

Exactly  the  right 

Westinghouse  Motor 

can  be  applied  to  drive  each 
machine  used  by  printers, 
binders  and  engravers 

The  great  reliability  and  high  efficiency  of  these 
motors  enables  their  user  to  turn  out  the  maximum 
amount  of  work  at  minimum  operating  and  mainte¬ 
nance  expense. 

Their  design  is  the  result  of  long  and  careful  study 
of  the  operating  conditions,  so  that  they  are  thoroughly 
satisfactory  in  service. 

Full  information  on  request. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HOOLE  MACHINE  & 
ENGRAVING  WORKS 


Paging 

and 

Numbering 

Machine 


End  Name,  Numbering,  Paging  and 
Bookbinders’  Machinery  and  Finishing 
Tools  of  all  kinds 


The  Acme  leads  them 
all  and  is  for  sale  by 
Printers’  Supply  Houses 
throughout  the  United 
States.  Forfurtheri 
full  particulars  write 

The  Acme  Staple 
Machine  Co.,  Ltd. 


29-33  Prospect  Street  111  Washington  Street 

- -BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. - - - 

The  "IMPROVED 
CHAMPION” 


“HOOLE” 


IT’S  TO  YOUR 
ADVANTAGE 


To  first  investigate 
this  Stitcher  before 
you  buy  any  other. 

The  Acme 
Binder  No.  6 
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from  MISSOURI 


•[f  When  we  showed  the  manager  of  a  large  print¬ 
ing-plant  that  already  included  several  older  New 
Era  Presses,  a  sample  of  the  splendid  distribution 
obtained  on  the  new  presses,  he  said,  “I’m  from 
Missouri  and  you  will  have  to  show  me  the 
press  actually  doing  that  job  before  I  will 
believe  you  can  do  such  good  work  on  your 
machine.”  We  did  show  him,  and  as  a 
result  he  ordered  a  new  press. 


•ff  The  New  Era  is  a  high-speed  flat-bed  and 
platen  press  built  in  sections.  Assembled  to 
print  as  many  colors  as  desired  on  one  or  both 
sides  of  paper ;  also  slit,  punch,  perforate,  cut, 
score,  reinforce  and  eyelet  tags,  fold,  etc.,  all 
in  one  passage  through  the  press.  Suitable 
for  long  or  short  runs. 


LYOUWHATV  THE  NEW  ERA  PRESS 

bu.lt  BY  THE  REGINA  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Specialties 

217  Marbridge  Building,  47  West  34th  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Expansion  Plate-Mounting  System 

Increases  Efficiency  of  Patented  Overlay  Processes 


TN  ORDER  to  secure  the  best  and  quickest  results  with  the  patented 
I  metallic  and  chalk-relief  overlay  processes,  now  commonly  employed  by 
the  best  pressmen,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  plates  be  mounted 
on  a  true,  unyielding  base. 

The  work  of  leveling  up  the  common  wood  base  often  consumes  more 
time  than  it  takes  to  make  the  overlays  and  register  them  in  place. 

When  plates  are  mounted  on  our  EXPANSION  SYSTEM  IRON  AND 
STEEL  Bases,  the  waste  time  'is  eliminated.  The  first  proof  pulled 
shows  a  true,  even  impression  equal  to  that  obtained  only  after  hours  of 
preliminary  preparation  where  plates  are  mounted  on  wood  bases  or  inac¬ 
curate  blocks. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  desirable  EXPANSION  SYSTEM  features. 
Time  is  saved  in  make-up,  in  registering  plates  and  in  the  actual  running 
time  of  press.  Let  us  mail  you  our  new  booklet,  entitled  “  Mounting  and 
Registering  of  Printing  Plates.”  Printers  who  have  received  it  state  that 
it  is  the  most  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  subject  ever  compiled  —  free 
for  the  asking. 

The  Challenge  Machinery  Co. 

Grand  Haven,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 

Salesroom  and  Warehouse  ....  124  South  Fifth  Avenue,  Chicago 


and  guaranteed  by 
Typefounders 
and  Dealers  in 
all  Principal  Cities. 
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Get  More  Money  for 
Your  Waste  Paper 

This  Paper-Macerating-Machine 
will  properly  prepare  your  waste  paper 
and  make  it  an  excellent  article  for 
packing  purposes.  It  is  simple  in  oper¬ 
ation  and  the  price  is  reasonable. 

It  is  a  reliable  machine  for  de¬ 
stroying  railroad  and  other  tickets, 
manuscripts,  waste  paper,  etc. 

It  saves  the  paper  stock. 

Made  in  four  sizes  to  meet 
all  requirements,  and  have 
recently  added  several  improve¬ 
ments  for  the  protection  of 
knives,  gears,  etc. 

This  destroyer  is  now  a  rec¬ 
ognized  necessity  and  should 
be  in  every  auditor’s  office. 

Send  for  descriptive 
circular. 


WE  MAKE  NUMBERING  WHEELS  RUNNING  BACKWARDS 
Write  and  state  your  requirements 

Blomfeldt  &  Rapp  Company 

108  N.  Jefferson  Street  Chicago,  Ill. 


A  Case  of  Efficiency 


Peerless  Patent  Book  Form  Cards 

2  printed  or  engraved,  and  in  either  case  be  highly  effec 
ilwavs  have  the  essential  features  in  i  arils,  iianicli  :  Cli 
—  because  they  are  bound  in  books  of  twetitv-live.  with  tk 
Detween  each  card,  and  the  book  carried  in  a  neat  leather  c 
se  — because  being  in  a  c 


A  request  will  bring  you  a  sample  tab  of  the  cards,  together  with 
information  as  to  how  you  can  furnish  these  cards  to  your  present 
customers,  and  get  the  patronage  of  the  best  of  the  new  ones. 
;  Write  to-day. 

The  John  B„  Wiggins  Company 

Established  1857 

Engravers,  Plate  Printers,  Die  Embossers 

52-54  East  Adams  Street  Chicago 


Buckled,  Crinkled 

and  other  deformed  stitches  are 
not  born  of 

Brehmer 

Stitching 

Machines 


Brehmer  Stitchers  are  the  parents 
of  only  a  clean,  straight,  and  accu¬ 
rately  centered  stitch. 

With  Such  Simple  Mechanism — How 
Could  They  Be  Otherwise? 

Let  us  tell  you  wherein  they  are  the  most  economical  to  maintain. 

CHARLES  BECK  CO. 

609  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


Dinse,Page 
Company 


Electrotypes 

Nickeltypes 

-  and  - 

Stereotypes 


725-733  S.  LASALLE  ST. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

TELEPHONE,  HARRISON  7185 
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i  Holding  Fast  to  That  i 

1  Which  is  Good  | 

■¥■  * 

J  means  that  once  the  compositor  grasps  the  STAR  * 

*  COMPOSING  STICK  he  will  never  let  go  of  it.  * 
It  is  the  most  comfortable,  accurate  and  present-day- 

$  requirement  stick  on  the  market.  *■ 

*  If  You  Do  Not  Believe  It  * 

*  * 

+  suppose  you  ask  us  to  send  you  a  little  pamphlet  full  of  en¬ 
dorsements  from  printers  and  compositors  that  you  will  know 
— some  of  them  your  near-by  neighbors. 


is  worth  getting  acquainted  with.  It  is  made  to  fill  the  require-  jf 

*  ments  of  coast  territory;  will  not  rust  or  corrode.  Made  in  all  J 

-K  sizes,  in  Nickel-plated  Steel  or  German  Silver.  j 

^  FOR  SALE  BY  TYPEFOUNDERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 

t  The  Star  Tool  Mfg.  Company  * 

“Tools  of  Quality  for  Particular  Printers  ”  J 

*  Springfield,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.  * 

*  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sole  A  gents  for  Canada.  * 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


Printers— 

If  you  want  to  produce 

Highest  Quality 
Printing 

at  Least  Cost 

use 

HUBERS 

PRINTING 

INKS 


J.  M.  HUBER 

JOHN  MIEHLE,  Jr.,  Mgr. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  BALTIMORE 

ST.  LOUIS  SAN  FRANCISCO  OMAHA  CINCINNATI 


— . . - . - . . 

The  MonitorSystem 


of  Automatic  Press  Control 


The  Monitor  System  places  at  the 
finger  ends  of  the  operator  complete 
and  positive  control  of  every  move¬ 
ment  required  of  the  machine.  It  starts, 
stops,  reverses,  accelerates,  decelerates, 
or  may  be  limited  to  merely  starting 
and  stopping  features  with  a  safety  or 
locking  position. 

It  prevents  accidents,  saves  the  time 
of  the  man  on  the  job  and  enables  him 
to  work  faster  with  better  results. 

Its  installation  is  simple  and  costs 
but  little  more  than  the  old-fashioned, 
time-consuming,  hand-controlled 
rheostat. 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  21 

MonitorControllerCompany 

III  South  Gay  Street.  Baltimore  * 

NEW  YORK.  30  Church  St.  CHICAGO,  1045  Old  Colony  Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA,  804  Penn  Sq.  Bldg.  BOSTON.  141  Milk  St. 

^  
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Meisel 

Automatic  Printing  Machinery 

Leads  the  World 


If  you  manufacture  labels,  printed 
in  from  one  to  four  colors,  tickets 
of  all  kinds,  wrappers  and  other 
printed  matter  requiring,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  printing,  numbering, 
rforating  both  ways,  punching, 
slitting,  cutting  to 
length,  rewinding,  col¬ 
lating,  counting,  remov¬ 
ing  counted  packages, 
and  other  operations, 
automatically  produced 
in  one  operation,  ready 
for  delivery,  it  will  be 
for  your  interest  to  ask 
us  for  particulars  re¬ 
garding  machines  pro¬ 
ducing  such  wonderful  results.  Send  samples  and  daily  output  required  with  your  inquiry  so  we  can  select 
the  machine  best  suited,  whether  a  rotary  or  automatic  bed  and  platen.  We  have  a  large  number  of  both 
kinds  and  sizes. 


Meisel  Press  Manufacturing  Co  •  9  Dorchester  Ave.  Boston,  MaSS. 


DIAMOND  POWER  PAPER  CUTTER 


Diamond  Paper  Cutters 

Have  Always  Been  Right 


THE  correct  principles  of  construction  were 
embodied  in  the  first  DIAMOND  CUTTERS 
built.  Hence  it  has  not  been  necessary  to 
make  important  alterations  in  the  design  of  these 
machines. 

To  this  fact  Diamond  Cutters  owe  their  reputation 
of  greatest  stock-cutting  efficiency  —  the  greatest 
strength,  the  greatest  output  and  the  greatest 
economy. 

DIAMOND  Cutters  possess  many  time,  labor  and 
money  saving  features  you  ought  to  know  about  be¬ 
fore  you  place  your  order  for  any  cutter.  May  we 
send  you,  postpaid,  our  new  paper  cutter  catalogue, 
which  gives  full  description  of  the  LEVER,  POWER 

and  Combination  Diamond  Cutters? 


Kept  in  Stock  and 
For  Sale  by  Type¬ 
founders  and  Dealers 
in  all  Principal  Cities 


The  Challenge  Machinery  Co. 

Grand  Haven,  Michigan 

Chicago  Salesroom  ........  124  South  Fifth  Avenue 
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Rogers-  Buffalo 


A  Full  Automatic  Feed,  Direct 
Motor- Driven  Knife  Grinder 

The  Last  Step  in  Perfecting  a 
Grinder  to  Meet  the  Demands 

of  the  critical  cutting-room  foreman.  Grinds  either  straight  or 
concave  bevel,  on  knives  up  to  130  inches  in  length. 

Guaranteed 

to  grind  more  in  less  time  and  do  it  better  than  any  grinder  in 
existence.  It  is  so  perfect  in  operation  that  it  needs  little  atten¬ 
tion  after  adjustment.  Our  literature  tells  all  about  it. 

See  Write-up  in  Other  Columns. 

Samuel  C.  Rogers  &  Company 

No.  16  Lock  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

JENNEY 


Nearly  every  good  printer  knows  what  JENNEY  MOTOR 
SERVICE  means.  The  printer  who  does  not  know  should 
get  wise. 

JENNEY  MOTORS  have  stood  the  test  alongside  all 
competition  for  many  years,  because  they  are  built  honestly 
and  for  specific  printing-plant  requirements. 

JENNEY  MOTOR  SERVICE  means  economical  power 
—  hence  reduction  in  producing  cost  —  a  vital  item  for  the 
printer,  lithographer,  electrotyper  and  engraver. 

Send  for  complete  motor  installation  information,  cost, 
terms,  etc.  JENNEY  MOTORS  are  built  in  all  sizes  for 
both  alternating  and  direct  current. 

Jenney  Electrical  Department 

AMERICAN  ROTARY  VALVE  CO. 

General  Offices:  Chicago,  Ill. 

BRANCHES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


Printers  Learn 
Advertising 

It  is  a  natural  step  from  printer  to  advertising 
man.  The  printer  already  has  good  advertising 
judgment,  for  he  makes  a  study  of  typographical 
effects — displays — and  composition  that  will  attract. 

The  majority  of  successful  advertising  men  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  their  knowledge  in  the 
print-shop.  Hundreds  of  printers  have  been  helped 
to  high-salaried  advertising  positions  by  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools’  Course  in 
Advertising. 

This  Course  is  written  by  some  of  the  greatest 
experts  in  the  country.  Besides  this,  the  I.  C.  S. 
are  themselves  successful  advertisers  and  their  20 
years’  experience  is  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the 
principles  taught  in  this  Course. 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  can  not  step  from 
the  case  or  press  into  the  advertising  field  where 
good  men  are  in  great  demand.  Your  success  is 
assured  if  in  addition  to  your  printing  knowledge 
you  learn  the  essentials  of  Copy  Writing, 
Managing  Appropriations,  Planning  Campaigns, 
Illustrating,  Mediums,  Catalogue  Writing,  all  of 
which  are  included  in  the  I.  C.  S.  Course. 

To  learn  more  about  the  I.  C.  S.  Course  in 
Advertising,  fill  in  and  mail  the  attached  coupon. 


International  Correspondence  Schools 
Box  1207.  Scranton.  Pa. 

description  of  your  new  and  complete  Advertising  Course. 

Name  _ 

St.  and  No. _ 

City _  State _ 


A  PAPER-CUTTER  KNIFE 
that’s  always  keen  and 
smooth — and  it  takes  but  a 
few  strokes  to  do  it — -when 
you  use  the 

Carborundum 

Machine  Knife 
Stone 

The  coarse  side  of  the 
stone  brings  the  blade  to  an 
edge— the  fine  side  smoothes 
up  the  edge,  leaving  it  keen 
and  true  cutting — and  you 
needn’t  take  the  knife  from 
the  machine. 

You  can  stop  a  waste  of 
stock — save  a  lot  of  time  by 
postponing  the  need  of  grind¬ 
ing  with  this  handy  little 
stone. 

Made  in  two  shapes,  round  or 
square,  each  fits  the  hand.  The 
groove  protects  the  fingers. 


FROM  YOUR  HARDWARE  DEALER 
OR  DIRECT, 

$1.50 

The 

Carborundum  Company 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Inks  That  Are  Used  in  Every  Country 
Where  Printing  is  Done 

KAST  &  EHINGER 

GERMANY 

Manufacturing  Agents  for  the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba  and  Mexico 


Charles  Hellmuth 

PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC 

INKS 

DRY  COLORS,  VARNISHES 


SPECIAL  OFFSET  INKS 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

154-6-8  West  18th  Street  536-8  South  Clark  Street 

Hellmuth  Bldg.  Rand-McNally  Bldg. 


The  World’s  Standard  Three  and  Four  Color  Process 
Inks.  Gold  Ink  worthy  of  the  name. 
Originators  of  Solvine.  Bi-Tones  that  work  clean  to  the 
last  sheet. 
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LATEST 

Balance  Feature 
Platen  Dwell 
Clutch  Drive 
Motor  Attachment 

( Unexcelled ) 


PROUTY 


Obtainable  Through  Any  Reliable  Dealer 

Manufactured  only  by 

Boston  Printing  Press 
&  Machinery  Co. 

Office  and  Factory 

EAST  BRIDGEWATER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


No.  440  Drop-Roll  Jobber  has  range  from  35x48  to  14x21  inches. 

Delivers  five  different  styles  of  fold.  Has  gear-driven  head  perforators. 
Equipped  with  combing-wheel  automatic  feeder  or  with  hand-feed  table. 


THE  CHAMBERS 

Paper  Folding  Machines 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO. 

Fifty-second  and  Media  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chicago  Office:  549  West  Washington  Boulevard 

MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Canadian  Agents,  7  Jordan  Street,  Toronto. 
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THE  SWINK 

TWO-REVOLUTION  PRESS 


Write  us  for  further  information 

THE  SWINK  PRINTING  PRESS 

General  Office  and  Factory  :  DELPHOS,  OHIO 


Is  the  only  press 
built  that  gives  its 
owners  protection 
against  wear  —  a 
new  feature  in 
printing-press  con¬ 
struction  promot¬ 
ing  the  long  life 
of  the  press  and 
obtainable  only  on 
THE  SWINK. 
This  refers  to  the 
bed  and  cylinder 
drive  as  well  as  the 
rails. 


COMPANY 


Think  of  T atum,  Think 
of  Punch — Think  of 
Punch, Think  of  Tatum 

The  exceptional  character,  as  regards  accuracy,  durability, 
and  daily  output,  of  the  Tatum  Paper  Punches  and  Perforators, 
is  well  shown  by  the  character  of  the  users. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  mail  upon  request  a  list  of  satisfied 
users  of  TATUM  OUTFITS. 

The  list  is  especially  interesting,  as  including  so  many  who 
are,  themselves,  manufacturers  of  paper  specialties  and  loose- 
leaf  goods,  and  naturally  look  for  the  best  outfits. 

THE  BEST  IS  NONE  TOO  GOOD 
FOR  THOSE  WHO  KNOW- 


54  Years  of  Knowing  How 


THE  SAM’L  C.  TATUM  CO. 


Main  Office  and  Factory: 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


New  York  Office: 
180  Fulton  Street 

W 

Makers  of  “The  Line  of  True  Merit” 
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“U.  P.  M.”  THE  TRADE-MARK  OF  QUALITY 


The  Frost-Bitten  Finger 


is  no  surer  sign  of  cold  weather 
than  is  the  crinkle  and  crackle 
of  that  paper  stock  with  its 
cold  weather  charge  of  static 
electricity. 

One  is  a  painful  proposition;  the 
other  is  a  costly  nuisance. 


The  Chapman  Electric  Neutralizer 

Kills  electricity  in  paper  stock.  There  are  no  “ifs,”  “ands”  or  “buts”  aboutit.  Ask  anyuser. 


WE  ALSO  OFFER  THE 


U.  P.  M.  AUTOMATIC 
CONTINUOUS  PILE  FEEDER 

A  STANDARDIZED  FEEDER 


WE  ALSO  OFFER  THE 


U.  P.  M.  VACUUM 
BRONZER 

FASTEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL  TO  OPERATE 


SOLE  SELLING  AGENTS 

UNITED  PRINTING  MACHINERY  CO. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Boston  116  East  13th  Street,  New  York 

Western  Agent  WILLIAMS- LLOYD  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  638  Federal  Street,  Chicago 


perafors  in  Demam 


EVERY  day  it  is  becoming,  more  apparent  that  the  most  useful  operator 
.  is  the  one  with  the  greatest  amount  of  typographical  knowledge. 
Machine  makers  are  spending,  money  and  staying,  up  nig,hts  in  an  effort 
to  devise  methods  whereby  hig,her  class  composition  can  be  done  on  machines. 
They  are  bound  to  succeed,  if  they  are  not  successful  now. 

It  requires  even  more  taste  and  accurate  judg,ment  in  the  selection  of  type 
faces  and  sizes  to  set  a  job  on  a  machine  than  it  does  by  hand,  as  the  overhead 
is  hig,her. 

The  job  compositor  who  learns  the  machine  now  will  g,et  in  on  the  g,round 
floor,  and  so  be  qualified  to  take  a  position  when  capable  operators  of  that 
class  are  scarce  and  wag,es  correspondingly  hig,h. 

Machine  composition  can  be  learned  at  a  school,  but  care  should  be  taken 
to  select  the  best  school. 

Our  booklet,  “Machine  Composition,”  is  filled  with  information  of  the 
most  valuable  character  for  any  person  contemplating  learning  the  linotype 
or  similar  machine.  It  can  be  secured  by  dropping  a  postal  to 

QL 


©32  South  Sherman  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Robbins  &  Myers  Motors 

There  Is  One  Best  Way 

to  drive  each  kind  of  printing  machinery,  so  that  the  operator  can  get  out  the  maximum  amount 
of  work  of  which  the  machine  is  capable.  For  instance,  the  linotype  requires  a  smooth,  steady 
%peed  without  vibration  and  without  checking  up  at  the  moment  of  maximum  load.  These  quali¬ 
ties,  together  with  durability,  make  the  ideal  combination.  We  have  an  equally  good  drive  for 
every  kind  of  printing  machinery. 

THE  ROBBINS  &  MYERS  COMPANY 

Main  Offices  and  Factory  : 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES  IN  ALL  IMPORTANT  CITIES 


Roberts  Numbering 
Machine  Company 


r  to  THE  BATES  MACHINE  CO. 


696-710  Jamaica  Avenue, 
Model  27-A 


W  12345 

Facsimile  Impression 

Size  1|  x  f  f  inches. 

ROBERTS’ 

MACHINES 

UNEQUALLED  RESULTS 
MAXIMUM  ECONOMY 
No  Screws 

To  Number  Either  Forward 
or  Backward 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

For  General 
Job  Work 


Fully 

Guaranteed 


Always  in  Stock 


Non-Curling 
Gummed  Papers 

IMPORTED  AND  DOMESTIC 
Distinctive  and  special  brands  for  all  and  every  conceivable 
purpose.  Ct.  We  produce  high-grade  gummed  papers  especially 
adaptable  for  lithographing  as  well  as  medium  and  cheaper 
grades  for  ordinary  label  printing. 

Send  for  our  Sample-book 

IlflSJIllll^ 

WAVERLY  PARK,  N.  J.  Established  in  England  in  1830 


Eagle  Printing  Ink  Co. 

24  CLIFF  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

BLACKSTONE  BLACK 

NON-OFFSETTING 
The  densest,  cleanest  work¬ 
ing  Half-Tone  Black  made 
Try  It  and  Be  Convinced 


CHICAGO 
705  S.  Dearborn  Street 


DETROIT 
17  Park  Place 


^sUPER-FINE^Vv  King  Offset  Book  and  Label 


KING  enamel: 

SUPERFINE- 


Both  possess  all  the  essential  qualities  to  produce  satisfactory 
work  and  maximum  production.  Lie  flat.  Do  not  stretch. 
Free  from  fuzz. 


Send  for  samples  to  try  out 


KING  PAPER  COMPANY  I 


KALAMAZOO.  MICHIGAN 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

lered  and  Extra  Machine- Finished  1 
.  Plate. 

md  COATED  BOOK. 


AUTOMATIC  CUTTERS 

dWe  furnish  the  latest  and  most  effi¬ 
cient  Book  Trimmers  and  Cutters. 

©. Investigate  what  we  can  offer  you! 

VICTORIA  PRESS  MFG.  CO.,  38  Park  Row,  New  York 
FRANK  NOSSEL,  Manager 

MACHINERY  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  PAPER  INDUSTRIES 


The  Robert  Dick  Mailer 


The  Waco  Times-Herald, 

Waco,  l'ex.,  Aug.  2,  1911. 
Dick  Patent  Mailer  Co., 

139  W.  Tupper  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen,— I  have  been  using  your  patent 
mailer  for  five  years  with  most  satisfactory 
results ,  and  think  it  is  the  best  and  speediest 
machine  on  the  market  to-day.  My  record 
per  hour  is  6,500,  which  I  think  is  the  best 
record  in  Texas.  Would  be  pleased  to  have 
you  use  this  letter  in  any  way  you  see  fit. 
Yours  very  truly,  B.  D.  Geiser, 

Foreman  Mailing  Dept. 
Manufactured  in  inch  and  half  inch  sizes 
from  two  to  five  inches. 

For  further  information,  address 

Rev.  Robert  Dick  Estate,  Y<?rk 


JAMES  WHITE  PAPER  CO. 


Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office, 


BOOK  AND  COVER  PAPERS 


219  W.  MONROE  STREET 


THE  HEART  OF  THE  ELECTROTYPING 
PLANT  IS  THE  GENERATOR 


Rapid 

Depositing 

Self 

Exciting 

Or 

Separately 

Excited 


High 

Commercial 

And 

Electrical 

Efficiency 

Low 

Temperature 

Rise 


Motor  Generator  Sets ,  Belt  Driven  Generators ,  Depositing 
Tanks,  Copper  or  Nickel  Elliptic  Anodes 


BUY  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURER 


The  Hanson  &  Van  Winkle  Company 


NEWARK,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A.  BRANCHES:  Chicago,  III.;  New  York  Cit; 

Bring  your  depositing  troubles  to  us;  we  will  gladly  advise  you. 


Toronto,  Ont. 
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MY  SALARY  HAS  NEARLY  TREBLED 


THE  I.  T.  U.  COURSE  DID  IT 


What  the  I.T.U. 
Course  Has 
Done  for  Me 


g  LITTLE  more  than  one  year  ago  I 
heard  of  the  I.  T.  U.  Course  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  Printing,  and  decided  to  take  it  up. 
I  was  then  an  ordinary  apprentice  who  could 
set  only  simple  reprints.  My  salary  was  $10 
a  week. 

<u  did  not  know  anything  about  hand-letter¬ 
ing;  nothing  at  all  about  proportion;  never 
heard  of  color  harmony;  imposing  an  eight- 
page  form  was  a  mystery. 

CL  To-day  I  have  charge  of  the  composing- 
room  of  one  of  the  high-class  print-shops  in 
my  city.  My  salary  has  nearly  trebled. 

CL  The  Course  has  certainly  done  wonders  for 
me.  I  feel  satisfied  the  lessons  will  prove  of 
benefit  to  any  one  working  at  the  trade. 

GEORGE  WETZEL 

NEW  ORLEANS 

Drop  a  postal  to  The  I.  T.  U.  Commission 
632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 


THE  FOREGOING  IS  AN  UNSOLICITED  TESTIMONIAL  FROM  A  TWENTY- 
YEAR-OLD  STUDENT  WHO  FINISHED  THE  COURSE  IN  ONE  YEAR 
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Franklin  Gothic  italic  ( Non-Kerning ) 

FIRST  SHOWING  OF  THIS  NEW  FACE 

72  Point  3  A  $8  15  4  a  $5  60  $13  75 

RICH  Knights 

60  Point  3  A  $7  15  4  a  $4  60  $11  75 

Elegant  DESIGN 

48  Point  4A$440  5a$3  25  $765 

NUMBERS  Captured 

42  Point  4  A  $3  30  6  a  $3  10  $6  40 

Improved  CONDITIONS 


ninn  111  fJUf TC"0  meritorious  remarks 

EpIbCJL^  nUIlf  I  Cf 1  Strong  Advertising  Display 


Studying  Ruler 

30  Point  5  A  $2  25  8  a  $2  10  $4  35 

MUCH  REQUIRED 

Landscape  Bought 

24  Point  6  A  $185  9a  $165  $3  50 

MAKING  PROGRAMS 

Rehearsing  Audiences 

18  Point  8  A  $1  55  14  a  $1  70  $3'25 

FRANKLIN  GOTHIC  ITALIC 
Bright  American  Conception 


12  Point  14  A  $1  30  27  a  $1  45  $2  75 

MODERNIZED  DESIGN  SOUGHT 
Non-kerning  italic  letters  always 
give  good  results  $1234567890 

10  Point  15  A  $1  15  30  a  $1  35  $2  50 

PROPOSING  INGENIOUS  METHODS 

Much  time  and  money  saved  through 
the  adoption  of  an  efficiency  system 

8  Point  18  A  $1  05  36  a  $120  $2  25 

ADVERTISING  BRINGS  HUGE  PROFITS  HOME 

Legitimate  advertising  method  secured  through 
the  practical  knowledge  of  American  type  faces 

6  Point  19  A  $0  95  39  a  $1  05  $2  00 

MODERN  AMERICAN  DESIGNS  A  GOOD  INVESTMENT 

Use  the  latest  American  line  type  faces  and  watch  your 
business  and  profits  build  up  accordingly  $1234567890 


5  Point  19  A  $0  95  38  a  $1  05  $2  00 

PLEASING  EFFECTS  PRODUCED  WITH  AMERICAN  TYPE  FACES 
Advertising  of  the  very  highest  standard  can  be  readily  produced  by 
printers  and  advertising  men  through  the  careful  selection  of  type 


American  Type  Founders  Company 

ORIGINATOR  OF  THE  MOST  POPULAR  TYPE  FASHIONS 
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Consider  These  Strong  Points  Before  You  Act— 

Our  lead-moulded  plates  are  equal  to  the  original  in  quality,  and  with  our  nickel-steel  shell  are  guaranteed 
against  wear. 

OUR  LEAD-MOULDING  PROCESS 

is  the  one  dependable  method  of  obtaining  perfect  reproductions  and  quick  service. 

Our  process  of  Lead  Moulding  and  of  depositing  the  shell  on  the  mould  without  the  aid  of  graphite,  and 
other  methods  used  on  wax-moulded  plates,  enables  us  to  guarantee  exact  duplication  without  loss  of  detail. 
Perfect  reproductions  and  perfect  register  are  obtained,  because  lead  takes  an  exact  mould  and  is  not  affected 
by  varying  temperature,  and  after  moulding  undergoes  no  other  operation  until  it  is  placed  in  the  solution. 

Users  who  appreciate  high-class  work  praise  the  efficiency  of  our  Lead-Moulded  Plates.  If  you  have  a 
high-class  job  in  mind,  let  us  submit  samples  of  work  both  by  plate  and  printed  results. 

OUR  ENTIRE  PLANT  IS  FULLY  EQUIPPED 

with  new  and  modern  machinery,  and  in  the  hands  of  expert  workmen.  We  are  capable  of  handling  your 
work  with  absolute  satisfaction. 

Phone  Franklin  2264.  Automatic  53753.  We  twill  call  for  your  business 

AMERICAN  ELECTROTYPE  CO. 


The  Juengst 

Gatherer- Stitcher-Coverer 

WILL  do  five  operations,  namely,  gather,  collate, 
jog,  stitch  and  cover,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  thus 
saving  floor  space  and  labor. 

The  number  of  operators  necessary  to  produce 
3,000  books  per  hour,  of  ten  sections,  would  be  five. 

Also 

Juengst  Gatherer-Wireless  Binder 

WHICH  does  four  operations  at  one  time, 
namely,  gather,  collate,  jog  and  wireless  bind,  pro¬ 
ducing  3,000  books  per  hour,  which  lay  flat  when 
open,  with  five  operators. 

GEO.  JUENGST  &  SONS,  Croton  Falls,  New  York 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 
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PRESS  OR 
SHEET  CUTTER? 

IF  IT’S  A  ROTARY, 
STRAIGHT, 

OR  ADJUSTABLE - 


ORDINARY, 
OR  SPECIAL— 
WE  SURELY 
HAVE  IT! 


KIDDER  PRESS  CO  •  9  Main  Office  and  Works,  Dover,  N.  H. 

New  York  Office  :  261  Broadway  GIBBS-BROWER  CO.,  Agents 

REPRESENTED  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Motor  Brackets 


for  Chandler  &  Price 

Power  Cutters 

This  new  bracket  places  the  motor  up  above  the  cut¬ 
ting  table  where  it  is  easily  attended  to  and  oiled,  and 
where  it  is  away  from  the  trimmings  and  out  of  the  dirt. 
The  motor  is  clean,  the  floor  is  clear  and  the  belting  out 
of  the  way. 

A  wrench  and  a  few  moments’  time  are  all  that  are 
required  to  attach  it  to  any  one  of  our  cutters.  The 
base  is  made  of  wood  and,  therefore,  can  be  easily  bored 
to  fit  any  motor.  There  is  a  simple  adjustment  for 
tightening  the  belt. 

The  attachment  makes  every  cutter  a  complete  unit 
with  its  own  power-plant,  giving  all  the  advantages  of 
the  individual  motor  drive. 

THE  CHANDLER  &  PRICE  CO. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.,  Canadian  Agents,  Exclusive  of 
British  Columbia. 


3-3 
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“  The  Utility  Business  Paper 


( Letters  of  a 
Purchasing  Agent) 


Price  vs.  Brains 


TWO  printing  salesmen  call  on  me  regularly — Sam 
works  with  his  prices  and  Bill  with  his  bean. 

Both  are  welcome. 

I  generally  have  a  sizable  order  for  Sam — those  attract¬ 
ive  little  jobs  that  every  printer  in  town  has  bid  on  until 
the  price  has  got  down  to  where  it  takes  a  pretty  old- 
fashioned  cost-figuring  system  to  get  back  the  price  of  the 
paper — ink  and  press  work  being  donated  to  “keep  the 
plant  running.” 

Bill’s  method  is  different. 

Bill  has  a  great  idea  of  profit.  First  he  shows  me  how  to 
make  a  profit  and  then  holds  out  for  one  himself.  He  is 
now  printing  all  of  my  letterheads,  office 
forms,  price  lists,  etc. 

“I  want  to  save  you  money”  was  his 
opening. 

‘  How?”  said  I,  tumbling  into  his  net. 
What  are  you  paying  for  letter¬ 
heads?”  he  asked,  “and  for  billheads, 
form  letterheads,  price  lists,  factory  and 
office  forms?”  I  got  out  the  old  bills 
and  told  him.  The  letterheads  were 
very  high  and  the  others  were  too  cheap. 

‘That  paper  is  good  enough  for  letterheads,  isn’t  it?” 
showing  me  a  fine,  crackly,  sample  sheet.  I  said  it  was. 

“And  it’s  a  lot  better  than  you  are  getting  in  the  other 
forms.”  There  was  no  doubt  about  it. 

‘Well,”  he  said,  triumphantly,  after  a  little  figuring, 
“the  work  included  in  those  bills  I  could  have  done  on 
this  Hammermill  Bond  for  so  much,”  naming  a  very 
attractive  total. 

Then  he  proved  the  value  of  standardizing  office  forms 
by  using  the  same  paper  throughout — uniform  colors, 
uniform  quality,  uniform  price. 

In  short,  Bill  earned  his  order — and  profit — by  teaching 
me  how  to  buy  intelligently. 

And  Sam  has  put  in  three  separate  bids,  each  lower  than 
the  last,  but  he  hasn’t  got  back  the  business. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A  Purchasing  Agent. 


V^RITE  for  an  interesting  and  valuable 
book  on  office  systems,  “The 
Signal  System,”  and  for  sample  books. 

HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY 

ERIE,  PA. 
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1'2-inch  machine  covers  books  1%?,  inches  x  5  inches  up  to  12  inches  x  8  inches. 
16^ -inch  machine  covers  books  10  inches  x  8  inches  up  to  16^  inches  x  11%  inches. 

ITS  USE  MEANS 

A  great  improvement  in  quality. 

An  immense  reduction  in  cost. 

An  enormous  increase  in  output. 

At  this  time  we  can  offer  special  inducements  as  to  prices  and  terms.  Write  to-day  and 
tell  us  when  to  send  our  salesman. 

T.  W.  &  C.  B.  SHERIDAN  COMPANY 

Established  1835 
OFFICES  AND  SALESROOMS 

56  and  58  Duane  Street,  NEW  YORK  607  South  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO 

63  Mount  Pleasant,  LONDON,  W.  C.,  ENGLAND 


IF  YOU  COVER  MAGAZINES,  CATALOGUES, 
OR  TELEPHONE  DIRECTORIES,  ETC.,  YOU 
ABSOLUTELY  CAN  NOT  AFFORD  TO  BE 
WITHOUT  THE 

SHERIDAN  COVERER 


“VALUES  ARE  DETERMINED 


Equipment 

Ink  Fountain 
Feed  Tables 
3  Steel  Chases 
Power  or  Treadle 
Fixtures 

Distributor  Changer 
1  Set  Covered  Stocks 
1  Set  Uncovered  Stocks 
2  Sets  Form  Roller 
Wheels 

2  Wrenches  and 

COUNTER 


Terms 

Net  30  days,  1%  for 
cash  in  10  days,  or 
$90  cash  with  order 
and  balance  in  9 
monthly  payments 
of  $25  each,  with 
interest  at  6%. 
Freight  to  be  paid 
by  purchaser  at 
time  of  delivery  and 
forwarded  to  us. 
On  receipt  we  will 
mail  our  cheque  in 
payment. 


You  Gan  Now  Obtain  This  Latest  10x15  Style  2B 
Colt’s  Armory  Press  for 


$315 

DELIVERED  FREIGHT  FREE 


AT  ANY  RAILROAD  STATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Among  the  many  controlling  advantages,  exclusively  possessed  by  this  machine,  the  following  are  briefly  enu¬ 
merated  :  Continuous  cylindrical  ink  distribution ;  carriage  can  be  stopped  on  cylinders  at  will ;  wide  range 
of  fountain  feed ;  when  carriage  is  stopped  the  feed  of  ink  from  fountain  is  automatically  suspended ;  impression 
trip  operative  by  one’s  finger;  quick,  positive  and  perfectly  parallel  adjustment  of  platen  to  or  from  the  form, 
whereby  thin,  hard  tympans  may  be  readily  used;  direct,  square,  locked  slide  of  platen  to.  form;  an  exceedingly 
smooth,  steady  and  wide  swing  of  platen,  facilitating  fast  feeding  and  accurate  registration;  all  studs  and  pins 
of  hardened  steel,  ground  to  precise  diameters ;  automatic  lubrication  of  crank  pins ;  drop-forged,  mild-steel  con¬ 
necting  rods;  steel  chases,  right-angle  sides,  sharp  corners,  fiat,  finished  all  over;  all  movements  balanced  and 
a  low  power  factor. 

This  press  will  not  only  print  ordinary  commercial  work  with  the  best  possible  results,  but  also  high-class 
half-tones,  tints,  borders,  three-color  plates  and  mixed  forms;'  that  is,  quality  work  (which  commands  the  highest 
profit),  such  as  can  not,  categorically,  be  touched  by  any  other  make  or  name  of  press. 

It  will  run  safely,  smoothly  and  enduringly  up  to  2,200  impressions  an  hour,  and  an  averaged  output  of  from 
1,300  to  1,500  is  readily  realizable. 

With  the  accurate  plates  and  type  now  available,  an  excellent  make-ready  can  be  quickly  effected,  and  owing 
to  the  perfect  impingement  of  the  platen,  as  also  the  avoidance  of  soft  tympans,  forms  remain  sharp  indefinitely, 
instead  of,  under  other  conditions,  becoming  rounded  and  battered. 

Hitherto  the  only  market  argument  we  know  to  have  been  urged  against  our  Quarto  Medium  “  Colt’s 
Armory  ”  with  any  truthful  effectiveness .  has  been  its  higher  price,  but  even  this  has  been  eliminated.  For  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  money  you  can  now  obtain  a  machine  that  will  do  all  the  ordinary  runs  of  low-grade  work  as 
rapidly,  at  as  low  a  productive  cost  and  in  better  style,  while,  in  addition  thereto,  you  can  handle  half-tones, 
three-color  plates,  tints  and  mixed  forms  in  the  highest  state  of  the  art;  that  is  to  say,  a  line  of  quality  work 
which  is  only  possible  to  execute  upon  the  “  Colt’s  Armory.” 

Let  us  repeat:  For  the  same  outlay  you  can  now  secure  a  “jobber”  on  an  equal  footing  as  to  price  which 
will  do  all  that  the  other  kind  can  do,  as  quickly,  at  as  low  a  productive  cost  and  with  better  effect;  and,  added 
thereto,  you  are  equipped  to  turn  out  Quality  Work  at  a  Quality  Rate  of  Profit. 

May  we  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue  ? 

JOHN  THOMSON  PRESS  COMPANY 

253  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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ONLY  BY  COMPARISON” 

DO  YOU  KNOW 


That  a  thick,  paddy  tympan  will 
wear  the  sharp  edges  of  type  and 
cuts?  That  a  hinged  impression 
gives  greater  pressure  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  platen  than  at  the  top  — 
hence  the  top  must  be  padded? 

That  the  marks  from  a  form 
rolled  upon  a  plate  must  necessarily 
be  rerolled  from  the  plate  upon  the 
form? 

That  a  missed  impression  on  the 
Gordon  type  of  press  means  print¬ 
ing  the  next  sheet  from  a  double- 
rolled  form? 

That  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient 
ink  on  heavy  portions  of  a  Gordon 
form,  light  portions  must  be  given 
too  much  ink? 

That  it  is  necessary  to  reach  for 
the  throw-off  of  a  Gordon  type  of 
press? 

That  the  jerk  of  a  platen  leaving 
a  dwell  makes  it  difficult  to  feed  a 
large  sheet  to  accurate  register? 


That  the  “COLT’S  ARMORY” 
platen  may  be  so  readily  adjusted 
for  any  desired  pressure,  that  a 
thin,  hard  tympan  comprises  the 
major  portion  of  the  make-ready? 

That  the  “COLT’S  ARMORY” 
continuous  distribution  insures  the 
return  of  the  form  rollers  to  the 
form  free  from  all  blemishes? 

That  the  “COLT’S  ARMORY” 
carriage  may  be  tripped  out  when 
desired,  to  prevent  double  rolling 
of  the  form? 

That  the  ink  on  a  “COLT’S 
ARMORY”  press  may  be  so  regu¬ 
lated  as  to  feed  heavy  to  the  heavy 
portions  of  the  form  and  light  to 
the  light  portions? 

That  the  “COLT’S  ARMORY” 
throw-off  comes  automatically  to 
the  operator’s  hand? 

That  the  easy  swing  and  slow 
reversal  of  movement  of  the 
“COLT’S  ARMORY”  makes  it 
the  easiest  press  to  feed  and  insures 
perfect  register? 


There  is  an  ever  increasing  demand  from  users  of  printing  for  better  work.  The 
question  of  equipment  cost  being  about  equal,  is  there  any  good  reason  why  you 
should  not  supply  your  plant  with  a  machine  which  is  capable  of  the  best  work? 

JOHN  THOMSON  PRESS  COMPANY 

253  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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A  STRAIGHT  LINE 
AUTOMATIC 
BOOK  TRIMMER 

Capacity,  24  packages  per 
minute,  4^  or  less  in  thick¬ 
ness. 

For  further  particulars  address 

JAMES  ROWE 

1058-62  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 


What  Kind  of  Galleys  Are  You  Using? 

The  best  ones?  Good.  They  are  the  cheapest.  Original 
cost  cuts  small  figure  when  buying  to  LAST.  That’s  why  our 
Superior  All-Brass  Galleys  are  universally  popular.  There 
are  several  kinds — each  with  its  particular  merits  : 

@ 

The  One-Piece  Rim  Galley 

The  Regular  Barnhart  All-Brass  Galley,  patent  corners. 

The  Bruce  Galley  The  Milholland  Linotype  Galley 

The  Lincoln  Galley  The  Bruce  Style  Linotype  Galley 

Defiance  Bond 

We  make  them  all,  and  we  make  them  as  well  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  Galleys. 

Manufactured  by 

Barnhart  Brothers  &  Spindler 

Byron  Weston  Company 

Chicago  New  York  Washington,  D.  C.  St.  Louis  Dallas 

Kansas  City  Omaha  St.  Paul  Seattle 

DALTON,  MASS. 

>es” are  machine  etched  halftones  and  elect rosjfrom  halftones  by  an  exclusive  process 
elsteer'Glohetypes’arethe  supreme  achievement  in  duplicating  printing  plates. 


Hi  vncx 


designs 
drawings 
halftones 
ZINC  ETCHINGS 
WOOD  8  WAX 

engravings 

COLOR  PLATES 
NICKEL-STEEl 
electrotypes 


Telephone,  Harrison  5260  ~ 5261  ~ 5262  All  Departments 


This  NICKELSTEEL  "GLOBETYPE”  h 
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The  Feeder  Question  Solved 

THE  KAVMOR 

High-speed  Automatic  Platen  Press 

Built  in  Two  Sizes,  11  x  17  and  14  x  20 

FEEDS,  PRINTS  and  DELIVERS  all  grades  of  paper  from  French  Folio  to 
Boxboard  at  speeds  up  to 

5,000  Impressions  per  Hour! 

PRODUCES  MORE  WORK  THAN  FIVE  JOBBERS 

The  KAVMOR  PRESS  produces  25%  to  50%  more  work  than  any  other  Automatic  Flat-Bed  Press 
in  the  world.  Prompt  deliveries  guaranteed 

The  Kavmor  Automatic  Press  Company 

Office  and  Showrooms,  54  East  11th  Street,  New  York 
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Drilling 


Substituting  a  broach  for  the  saw,  the  walls  of  the 
mortise  are  smoothed  up  and  squared  in  the  corners 


WANTED,  20,000  PRINTERS -AD.  AND  JOB  MEN 

to  mail  a  post-card  for  a  copy  of  “Millerized” — a  handsome  booklet  illustrating  the  operation  of  the  Miller  Saw- 
Trimmer  equipment.  Write  to-day. 

MILLER  SAW-TRIMMER  CO.,  Point  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


)t  American  flressmati 

A  MONTHLY  TECHNICAL  TRADE 
JOURNAL  WITH  20,000  SUBSCRIBERS 


Best  medium  for  direct  communication  with  the 
user  and  purchaser  of 
Pressroom  Machinery  and  Materials 


ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YEAR 


ROGERSVILLE,  TENNESSEE 


The  British  Printer 

Is  Familiarly  Known  as 

“  Our  NationalTrade  Journal” 

By  Its  British  Readers 


Subscribers  to  the  British  Printer 
establishments  of  the  United  State 
Europe  and  in  every  British  Colony 
The  British  Printer  is  a  purely  tec 
covered  by  experts.  Always  pictor: 
reproduction. 

Published  bi-monthly,  $2.00  per  a 
Specimen  copy  35c  ;  by  mail  40c. 


r  are  also  found  in  the  be 
es,  in  Canada,  or  the  Cc 


£3 


chnical  journal.  Every  department 
rial,  illustrating  modern  methods  of 


g American  M  gents : 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 
632  South  Sherman  Street  Chicago.  Illinois 


Use  Your  Thinker 

Some  Actual  Facts  Worth  Thinking  About 

The  Universal-Peerless  Rotary  Perforator  is  in  use  in  every 
land  throughout  the  world;  therefore  the  following  facts: 


BURTON  PERFORATORS  ARE  PERFORATING  APPROXIMATELY 
10,000,000  sheets  per  day,  1,200,000  miles  per  year, 

40,000,000  square  feet  per  day,  20,000  reams  per  day, 

12,000,000.000  square  feet  in  a  year,  20,000  sheets  per  minute,  or 

4,000  miles  of  paper  per  day,  or  333  sheets  per  second. 


Catalogues  on  Application.  Sold  by  all  Dealers 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

A.  G.  BURTON’S  SON 

118  to  124  So.  Clinton  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


Always  Satisfactory 


When  you  install  a  motor  you  want  the  best  —  the 
every-hour-in-the-day-service  motor.  Therefore,  an 
“always  satisfactory”  motor  means 

Peerless  Motors 


Each  motor  is  made  for  a  specific  purpose.  The 
printer,  publisher,  engraver 
or  electrotyper  insures 
against  interrupted  service 
by  installing  a  motor 
known  for  its  uniform 
service.  Send  us 
your  wants;  let  us 
submit  estimate 
and  prove  our 
claims. 

Ask  for  our  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue. 


The  Peerless  Electric  Co. 


Factory  and  General  Office:  Warren,  Ohio 
CHICAGO  AGENCY: 

Electrical  Machinery  Sales  Co..  1536  Monadnock  Building 
NEW  YORK  AGENCY: 

N.  Y.  Electric  Installation  Co.,  43  West  27th  Street 
And  All  Principal  Cities 
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STANDARD aIitomSJOB  PRESS 


The  Standard  Occupies  a  Field  All  Its  Own 

It  Stands  Alone  in  the  Field 
of  Commercial  Job-Printing 


For  years  it  has  been  the  dream  of  the  job-printer  to  have  one  type  and  size 
of  press  to  do  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  the  job-printing  department. 

This  is  the  onfield  of  the  STANDARD.  It  occupies  the  job  department 
alone  and  supreme,  as  it  is  made  in  one  size  and  design  only,  yet  will  do 
90%  of  the  commercial  job-printing — and  do  it  better  and  at  a  greater  profit. 

No  one  press  will  do  so  many  things,  or  is  doing  so  many  things,  on  so 
many  different  kinds  of  work,  in  so  many  plants. 


The  STANDARD  is  doing  this  for  others — it  can  do  it  for  you. 


WOOD  &  NATHAN  COMPANY 

SOLE  SELLING  AGENT 

STANDARD  HIGH-SPEED  AUTOMATIC  JOB  PRESS 

1  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Cooper  Hewitt  Light 
Puts  Money  in  Your  Pocket 

Jfllt  enables  you  to  get  the  same  results  (same  quantity  and  same 
quality,  both)  at  night  as  you  get  during  the  day. 

Cfl  How  about  a  few  Cooper  Hewitt  lamps  on  trial?  No  cost  to  you. 

Ask  for  Bulletin  No.  947 

Cooper  Hewitt  Electric  Company 

8th  and  Grand  Sts.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

BOSTON — 161  Summer  Street  MINNEAPOLIS  — Metropolitan  Life  Bldg. 

CHICAGO  — 180  N.  Dearborn  Street  PHILADELPHIA  — 124  S.  8th  Street 

CINCINNATI  — 1st.  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.  PITTSBURGH  — Westinghouse  ~  ' 

CLEVELAND  — Engineers’ Bid  ‘  T  'T  t”  "  “ 

DETROIT  —  Ford  Bldg. 


Overlay  Cost  Reduced  to 
the  Minimum 

with  the  aid  of  the 

Mechanical  Chalk 
Relief  Overlay  Process 

Process  in  use  over  all  the  world. 

WATZELHAN  &  SPEYER 

183  William  Street,  New  York 


From  Month  to  Month, 


F  m 

cular>coverin^pr?cest'^ladly'seiU  cm  n 

CHAUNCEY  WING,  Mfr.,  Grcenfi 


THE  ART  CAXTON 
PLATEN  PRESSES 


Manufactured  by  John  Haddon  &  Co.,  London,  England 

ARE 


The  Largest  Sized  Platens  on  Market 

18x22 V2  Inches  ( inside )  Chase 

and  have 

THE  LARGEST- SIZED  FORM  ROLLERS 
AND  DISTRIBUTORS  2 %  INCHES  IN 
DIAMETER  (INTERCHANGEABLE). 

Sole  American  Agents 

H.  HINZE  MACHINERY  CO.,  New  York 

TRIBUNE  BUILDING 
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Raise  Your  Standard  to 

This  Class  of  Electrotyping 

Let  the  Royal  plant  supply  your  color-plate  dupli¬ 
cates.  It’s  the  only  way  to  Absolute  Perfection. 

Read  the  Royal  Address  to  Your  Stenographer 

ROYAL  ELECTROTYPE  COMPANY 

616  SANSOM  STREET  PHILADELPHIA 


Royal  4?  Proofs 

fashions 


97fc  COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


Hardie  Semi-Automatic 
Press  Feeder 


GAN  BE  APPLIED  TO  ANY  CYLINDER  PRESS 


Insures  Accurate  Register  on  Every  Cylinder  Press  Job 
Increases  Output  of  Press  Fully  20  Per  Cent 
Can  be  Fed  by  Boy  or  Girl  —  No  Skilled  Press  Feeder  Required 
Waste  Reduced  to  Minimum.  Quality  of  Work  Greatly  Improved 
No  Machine  Work  Required  to  Attach  to  Any  Cylinder  Press 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  — MENTION  INLAND  PRINTER  ■ 


Manufactured  by 

HOBBS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

WORCESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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A  PERFECT  MACHINE  of  the  very  highest  grade 
possible.  Steel  throughout.  Every  machine 
tested  in  a  printing-press  and  guaranteed  accurate. 

5  Wheels$5.00  6 Wheels$6. 00 

For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere 

AMERICAN  NUMBERING  MACHINE  CO. 

224  &  226  Shepherd  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  119  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
2  Cooper  Street.  Manchester,  England 


Talbot’s  Composition  Truck  Rollers 


For  Gordon  Presses  Means  Larger  Life  to  the  Press,  Also 
More  and  Better  Work 


Save  their  cost  in  a  few  months.  Prevent  wear  on  tracks.  Improve 
quality  of  work,  as  form  is  inked  correctly  without  slurring.  Make 
press  run  noiseless.  If  you  can  not  buy  from  your  dealer  send  direct  to  me. 

J.  W.  TALBOT  *~SS3?— 


Typesetting  Machine 
Engineers'  Journal 

23  Duane  Street,  New  York 

A  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  composing- 
room  machinery,  edited  and  published  by  practical 
machinists. 

Complete  patent  records  of  inventions  applica¬ 
ble  to  typesetting  and  typecasting  machinery  in 
all  countries  —  a  feature. 

$1.00  A  YEAR 


Rouse  Paper  Lift 


If  the  Rouse  Paper  Lift  Is  Good 
Enough  for  Chicago’s  Greatest 
Color  Printers — How  About  You  ? 

The  Manz  Engraving  Co.  (Hollister  Press),  Chicago,  have  in 
use  or  on  order  —  22  Rouse  Lifts 
The  American  Colortype  Co.,  Chicago  Plant  — 16  Rouse  Lifts. 
The  American  Colortype  Co.,  New  York  and  Newark  —  13 
Rouse  Lifts. 

Max  Lau  Colortype  Co.,  Chicago — T2  Rouse  Lifts. 
Regensteiner  Colortype  Co.,  Chicago  —  5  Rouse  Lifts. 

Franklin  Company,  Chicago  —  2  (to  start  with). 

The  Excelsior  Printing  Co.,  who  specialize  on  big  edition  work, 
have  10  Rouse  Lifts. 


A  lot  of  other  printers  are  trying  out 
the  Rouse  Lift  by  putting  in  one  and 
watching  it,  just  as  these  printers  did. 

Your  Whole  Day’s  Stock  Is  Lifted  to  the 
Feed  Board  All  at  One  Time 
This  saves  25  to  35  hand-lifts,  and  you 
know  how  many  minutes  they  average. 


From  the  Rouse  the  feeder  slides  twice 
as  heavy  a  ‘ ‘  take  ’ 5  as  he  could  carry  up  the 
steps,  in  less  than  %  the  stoppage  time. 

You  will  get  1,000  to  1,500  more 
impressions  per  day  by  using  The  Rouse 
Paper  Lift. 

Send  for  our  book. 


H.  B.  ROUSE  &  COMPANY,  2212  Ward  Street,  Chicago 
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/T'HIS  cut  shows  our  Style  9,  2-beam  O-A  Auto- 
matic  Striker  Ruling  Machine  with  Manifold 
Double-shaft  Pen-underlift  Device.  With  this 
machine  the  pens  can  be  lifted  or  dropped  from  four 
or  more  distinct  headlines  at  one  feeding  of  the  paper, 
often  saving  from  100%  to  200%  in  time  on  compli¬ 
cated  work. 


The  W.  O.  HICKOK  MFG.  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Book  Binders’  and  Paper  Rulers’  Machinery 
Established  1844. 

HARRISBURG,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Style  9  Duplex  O-A  Automatic  Striker  Ruling  Machine  MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Sole  Canadian  Agents. 


Increase  Your  Sales — Decrease  Your  Losses 
Consult  the  Specialists  Who  Know 


Seventeenth 


TYPO 


Year 


The  only  Credit  Book  and  Classified  Directory  of  the  Paper, 
Book,  Stationery,  Printing  and  Publishing 
Trade  and  Kindred  Lines 

RATINGS  MOST  CAREFULLY  REVISED 


The  Typo  Mercantile  Agency 

General  Offices,  160  Broadway  New  York 


Tke  BostonWire  Stitckers 


EXTRA  profits  make  their  appearance  \\)ith  the  installation 
of  BostonWire  Stitchers.  This  has  keen  demonstrated 
repeatedly  in  Binderies  in  all  parts  of  the  country).  Bostons 
are  simple — the  operator  cares  for  them;  Bostons  are  rapid) — 
fielding  increased  product;  Bostons  are  durable — running 
for  [man})  years  \tfith  slight  maintenance  expense.  The  prudent 
printer  or  hinder  v?ill  always  select  Boston  Wire  Stitchers 


FULL  DETAILS  REGARDING  THE  BOSTON  WIRE  STITCHERS  WILL  BE  SENT  UPON  REQUEST 


American  Ty)pe  Founders  Co. 


GENERAL 

SELLING 

AGENT 


5000  in  Daily  Use 


The  simplest  and  the  fastest  compos¬ 
ing  machine  for  all  kinds  of  composition. 

The  only  composing  machine  with  a 
by-product — type  for  the  cases — to  be 
cast  in  spare  time. 

The  only  machine  with  a  matrix  equip¬ 
ment  that  makes  its  owner  independent 
of  the  type  founder  for  all  type  and 
spacing  supplies. 


THE  MONOTYPE 

The  Only  Composing  Machine  and  Type  Caster 

TART  with  the  Type  Caster  and  cast  your  own  type  and  spacing 
material.  The  initial  investment  is  $1950. 

Next  to  a  composing  machine  that  sets  and  also  casts  type  the 
Monotype  Type  Caster  more  nearly  answers  the  requirements  of  a 
small,  medium  or  large  shop  than  any  type  caster  the  printer  can  buy. 

When  you  need  a  composing  machine  to  set  type  in  justified  lines 
on  the  galley  -straight  matter  or  intricate  matter  add  the  composing 
feature  to  the  Monotype  Type  Caster  without  impairing  the  value  of  the 
Type  Caster  as  a  producer  of  type  and  spacing  material.  You  then 
have  the  Standard  Monotype  Composing  Machine  and  Type  Caster. 

If  it’s  a  composing  machine  or  type  caster  you  are  thinking  about  remember  that 
there’s  only  one  model  Monotype  and  it’s  always  the  latest  model,  because  our  unit 
system  of  construction  brings  the  earliest  Monotype  up-to-date,  protecting  your  in¬ 
vestment  by  eliminating  depreciation. 

Make  your  type  caster  or  composing  machine  experience  start  with  the  versatile 
Monotype,  the  machine  with  the  faces,  over  1050  different  fonts.  It  helps  you  grow 
because  it  helps  you  sell. 


Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Company 

Philadelphia 

New  York  Boston  Toronto  Ch’icago 

World  Building  Wentworth  Building  Lumsden  Building  Rand-McNally  Building 

Cuba,  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico,  A.  T.  L.  Nussa,  Teniente  Rey  No.  55,  Havana 

29 
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THE  CALGULAGRAPH 

Has  been  recording  Elapsed  Time  —  actual  working 
time  —  in  this  bindery  over  ten  years. 

It  has  saved  a  lot  of  money  and  has  never  made  a 
clerical  error. 

OVER  TEN  THOUSAND  IN  USE 

Ask  for  our  free  booklet ,  “Accurate  Cost  Records 

GALCULAGRAPH  COMPANY 

1460  Jewelers’  Building  New  York  City 


No  More  “Short  Count” — 
No  More  “Over-Runs” — 


GANCHER 

Automatic 
Press  Counter 


REDUCES  pressroom  expense  and  prevents 
.  costly  complaints  from  customers  as  to 
quantity  printed. 

Greatest  capacity  at  lowest  price. 

The  new  re-setting  feature  clears  all  registers 
simultaneously.  Counter  operates  on  same  me¬ 
chanical  principle  as  our  “GOLDEN  GEM” 
Adding  Machine  —  proven  perfect  by  ten 
years’  use. 

Adapted  to  all  presses,  binders,  stitchers,  etc. 
Special  Counters  for  all  purposes.  Write  us 
your  needs. 

Automatic  Adding  Machine  Co. 

146  Duane  Street,  New  York 


the  best  known  for  satisfactory  services. 

Built  in  Five  Sizes  From  20 x 30  in. to  30 x 44  in.  Our  presses  embody  all  of  the  features 

recognized  as  necessary  to  perfect  printing-press 
construction,  results,  etc.,  and  are  made  with  sufficient  strength  to  withstand  long  and  powerful  service;  there¬ 
fore,  if  you  are  on  the  market  for  perfect  cutting  and  creasing  on  any  stock  the  GALLY  will  answer  the  call. 

We  manufacture  many  other  presses,  fully  described  in  an  interesting  catalogue  which  will  be  promptly  forwarded  upon  request 


The  National  Machine  Company,  Manufacturers,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Sole  Canadian  Agents— MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg 


and  printers,  specialty  printers  and  boxmakers 
know  just  what  The  Gaily  Universal  Cutting 
and  Creasing  Presses  stand  for. 

When  you  buy  a  “Universal”  you  add  to 
your  equipment  an  asset  that  will  not  contin¬ 
ually  stare  at  you  as  an  “eye-sore,”  but  an  invest¬ 
ment  that  will  produce  high-class  work  every 
day  in  the  year. 


The  Gaily  Universal 
Cutting,  and  Creasing 
Presses 


The  V alue  of  a  Press  Depends 
Upon  the  Character 
of  Its  Work 


Better  Distribution 
0  on  a  Cottrell  Press 


Cottrell  Presses  Have 
Six  Vibrating  Rollers 

Other  Presses  Have 
Only  Four 


AU  metal  rollers  on 
the  Cottrell  are  direct 
geared  with  the  bed, 
making  their  surface 
speed  uniform  with 
the  table  and  form. 


Illustration  showing  direct 
gearing  of  rollers  with 
the  bed. 


SUCH  a  distribution  means  that  the  ink  when  it  reaches  the 
form  rollers  on  a  Cottrell  New  Series  Two-Revolution  Press 
is  as  thoroughly  distributed  as  it  is  when  the  ink  reaches  the 
form  on  other  presses.  This  is  an  important  feature  in  the  handling 
of  high-grade  work  and  saves  time  during  make-ready  and  during 
every  hour  of  the  run  besides  giving  an  output  superior  to  work 
obtained  on  machines  having  inferior  distribution. 


Other  Indispensables 


that  make  the  work  on  the 


satisfactory: — A  simplified  convertible  delivery  that  can  be  changed 
from  fly  to  face  up  delivery  in  three  minutes;  all  composition 
rollers,  except  the  ductor  roller,  are  interchangeable;  a  patent 
register  controlling  device  and  still  others  that  are  told  about  in 
our  illustrated  catalogue.  May  we  send  you  one? 


Keystone  Type  Foundry 

General  Selling  Agents 


C.  B.  Cottrell  &  Sons  Co. 


Manufacturers 


THE  HARRIS  ROMAN  SERIES 


5  Point  Font  $2  00  21  A  SO  90  43  a  SI  10 

WHATEVER  YOU  DO,  WORKMAN,  SEE  THAT  IT  IS  DONE  WELL 
Take  heart,  all  who  toil!  all  youths  in  humble  situations,  all  in  adverse 
circumstances.  If  it  be  but  to  drive  the  plow,  strive  to  do  well;  If 
only  to  cut  bolts,  make  good  ones;  or  to  blow  the  bellows,  keep  the 
iron  hot.  It  is  attention  to  business  that  lifts  the  feet  higher  up  on  the 
ladder.  Employ  thy  time  well,  if  thou  meanest  to  gain  leisure.  123456 


A  GOOD  WORKMAN  IS,  USUALLY,  A  GOOD  CITIZEN 
A  Job  slighted,  because  it  is  apparently  unimportant,  leads 
to  habitual  neglect,  so  that  men  degenerate,  insensibly,  into 
bad  workmen.  Training  the  hand  and  the  eye  to  do  work 
well,  leads  individuals  to  form  correct  habits  in  other  123456 


8  Point  Font  S2  25  22  A  $1  05  43  a  SI  20 

STOOD  THOUSANDS  OF  DEGREES  OF  HEAT 
A  severe  test  of  fireproof  construction  was  made 
some  time  ago  on  a  sky-scraper,  sixteen  stories 
high.  The  architects  were  directed  to  123456789 


9  Point  Font  $2  50  22  A  $1  20  44  a  $1  30 

HUNDRED  ENTRY  BLANKS  FURNISHED 
Athletic  events  arranged  to  take  place  at  the 
Picnic  given  by  the  Broad  Street  Church  next 
Wednesday,  September  the  Fourth  1234567890 


CLOUDS  ARE  MOVING 
Thunder  Storms  Brewing 

GARDENS  BLOOM 
Nature’s  Gala  Attire 

WILD  BEASTS 
Animals  Chained 


ELEMENTS  CREATE  GREAT  DAMAGE 
Fierce  wind  and  rain  storm  devastated  the 
country  for  miles  about;  houses  unroofed 
and  many  trees  uprooted  last  night  123456 


RUSHING  TOWARD  THE  BEACH 
Ocean  breezes  are  a  delight  after  a 
torrid  day  in  the  crowded  city  12345 

14  Point  Font  $3  00  13  A  $1  40  28  a  $1  60 

ADMIRE  STYLISH  WOMEN 
Handsome  gowns  displayed  at 
the  Ortone  Horse  Show  123456 

18  Point  Font  $3  25  10  A  $1  55  21  a  $1  70 

MONSTER  CAPTURED 
Giant  Quadruped  in  Toils 

REAPS  HARVEST 
Farmer  is  Delighted 


42  Point  Font  $6  25  4  A  $3  25  7  a  $3  00 

FRUIT  SOLD 
Choice  Basket 

48  Point  Font  $7  50  3  A  $3  90  6  a  $3  60 

Hired  Bands 


POUNDS 


Counted 


KEYSTONE  TYPE  FOUNDRY 


PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT  ATLANTA  KANSAS  CITY  SAN  FRANCISCO 


jLgvgGj 


ucKGyGVovers 

ingle  and  Double  Thick 


It  requires  only  a  brief  examination  of  any  representative 
collection  of  up-to-date  Catalogues,  Booklets,  Folders,  etc.,  to 
show  you  that  in  this  class  of  advertising  the  predominant 
papers  to-day  are  BUCKEYE  COVERS. 


They  are  used  oftener  than  any  others  because 
they  can  be  used  more  profitably  than  any 
others  —  because  they  pay  better ,  on  both  sides  of 
the  printers'  counter . 

They  are  the  only  high-grade  covers  used  exten¬ 
sively  by  the  large  mail-order  houses. 

They  are  also  the  only  “cheap” 
covers  used  extensively  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  high-grade  Catalogues 
and  Booklets.  (One out  of  every  five  of 
all  automobile  catalogues  issued  this 
year  had  a  BUCKEYE  COVER.) 

The  price,  on  the  one  hand,  is  low 
enough  to  make  BUCKEYE 
COVERS  attractive  to  those  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  must  keep  their 
'ts  down. 


The  quality,  on  the  other  hand,  is  high 
enough  to  make  them  attractive  to  those 
advertisers  who  want  the  most  effective  printed 
matter  they  can  get,  regardless  of  its  cost. 

The  value  represented  by  this  unique  combi¬ 
nation  of  high  quality  and  and  moderate  price, 
is  the  reason  why  you,  as  a  pro¬ 
gressive  printer,  can  give  more  for 
the  money,  and  at  the  same  time 
get  more  for  your  work,  by  using 

BUCKEYE  COVERS. 

The  “Proofs”  will  be  sent  you  free 
by  prepaid  express  if  requested  on 
your  business  letter-head.  Our 
new  book,  “The  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Direct  Advertising,” 
now  in  process  of  manufacture, 
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Wty  3’nt  Jiot  a  Printer 

JSp  l^arrp  W.  ©ennic 

"I*  AM  not  a  printer,  nor  a  pressman,  nor  a  stereotyper,  nor  a 
j  mechanical  man  of  any  sort,  though  I  wish  I  was,  for 
j  believe  me,  any  of  them  has  the  average  “newspaper  man” 
1  skinned  several  hundred  times  when  it  comes  to  the  matter 
j  of  wages,  or  hours,  or  both. 

•*  I  certainly  know.  Many  times  I  have  been  a  reporter  — 
yes,  and  even  done  “desk”  work  on  some  daily  for  eighteen  or  twenty 
dollars  a  week  where  the  “machine  man”  didn’t  draw  a  cent  less  than 
twenty-four  dollars,  and  from  that  up  to  thirty  dollars,  and  sometimes 
even  more.  It  was  the  same  with  a  good  man  in  the  “ad.”  alley  any¬ 
where  in  the  far  West,  and  also  with  pressmen  and  stereotypers. 

Now,  in  the  afternoon  of  life,  my  chances  of  learning  a  trade  are, 
of  course,  gone.  But,  at  any  rate,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  I  made  strenuous  efforts  in 
my  youth  to  “connect,”  for  at 
different  periods  I  had  ambi¬ 
tions  by  turns  to  be  a  printer,  a 
pressman,  or  a  stereotyper. 

Fate,  however,  rudely  thwarted 
me  in  each  instance,  nipping  my 
desires  ruthlessly  in  the  bud,  as 
it  were. 

I  began  life  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  in  San  Francisco  as  a 
“boy”  in  a  merchant  tailor’s 
store,  where  I  lasted  three 
months.  One  day  the  idiot,  not 
being  apparently  aware  of  the 
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stupendous  bargain  he  had  in  my  services,  “canned”  me. 
Next  I  was  a  district  messenger  boy,  but,  again,  the  fools 
at  the  head  of  the  office  couldn’t  appreciate  my  sterling 
worth  and  in  a  month  I  was  “bounced.” 

After  loafing  a  week  or  so  I  spied  a  “boy  wanted” 
ad.  in  a  daily  paper.  The  place  was  a  job  shop  —  one 
where  they  printed  several  trade  papers.  “Ha!”  thought 
I,  “  I’ll  be  a  printer.  ”  I  got  the  job,  and  was  set  to  cleaning  up  the 
office  of  the  concern.  I  didn’t  know  until  then  just  how  dirty  a 
printing-office  could  be.  Evidently  the  last  “boy”  hadn’t  overtaxed 
himself,  or — bright  thought — maybe  they  never  had  any  “last  boy.” 
The  place  certainly  looked  it. 

However,  I  was  “on  the  job,”  and  won  golden  encomiums  from  the 
boss  when  I  finished.  “Gee!”  said  he,  “you’re  sure  the  best  boy  we 
ever  had  here.”  You  see,  I  certainly  learned  to  sweep  and  dust  in 
the  tailor’s  shop  if  I  didn’t  learn  anything  else.  At  noon,  as  I  was 
going  to  lunch,  I  timidly  asked  what  my  wages  were.  Up  to  that  time 
I  hadn’t  had  the  nerve  to  inquire.  “Two  dollars  a  week’s  what  we 
generally  start  ’em  at,”  was  the  crushing  reply  of  the  boss.  I  said 
nothing,  but  went  out  —  and  never  went  back.  Two  dollars  ?  Not 
for  little  Hennery.  The  tailor  had  paid  me  four,  and  the  messenger 
office  was  a  little  better  than  that.  Perish  the  idea!  “Darn  the 
printing  business,  anyway,”  said  I. 

Next  year,  when  just  turned  fourteen,  I  went  up  to  Portland,  Oregon, 
and  eventually  got  a  job  in  a  bag  factory.  They  had  three  cylinder 
color  presses  there,  but  although 
I  stuck  to  my  place  over  two 
years,  the  longest  I  ever  stayed 
on  one  job — or  in  one  town  since 
—  I  was  never  able  to  get  into 
the  pressroom.  And  I  wanted 
to,  because  I  had  decided  that 
my  vocation  in  life  would  be  that 
of  a  pressman.  Not  in  the  fac¬ 
tory,  though.  Never.  I’d  get 
on  a  daily  just  as  soon  as  I  could 
save  enough  to  get  back  down  to 
dear  old  ’Frisco.  Although  the 
fare  then  was  only  twenty  dol¬ 
lars  it  took  me  two  years  to  do 
that  because  the  billiard  and 
pool  tables  in  Portland  had  to 
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be  paid  for  some  way  and  I  manfully  bore  my  share  in 
helping. 

My  appetite  for  newspaper  presswork  had  been 
whetted  by  the  description  of  the  job  of  the  head  press¬ 
man  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle ,  then  by  far  the  biggest 
sheet  in  the  West.  This  description  had  been  given  me 
by  one  of  the  pressfeeders  in  the  factory. 

“That  head  pressman  gets  seventy-five  dollars  a  week,  and  has  a 
little  office,  with  a  Brussels  carpet,  to  work  in.  He  never  touches  his 
hands  to  a  press,”  said  my  informant.  That  settled  it,  and  for  two 
years  I  dreamed  of  some  day  getting  that  fellow’s  job.  After  I  returned 
to  ’Frisco  and  visited  the  pressroom  of  the  Chronicle  one  night,  I  knew 
that  the  Portland  boy  was  a  base  fabricator.  He  had  deceived  me. 
There  was  no  “office  with  a  Brussels  carpet,”  and  the  hands  of  the  head 
pressman  were  so  dirty  that  I  knew  he  couldn’t  possibly  keep  a  set  of 
books.  Besides,  I  didn’t  see  any  books  there.  Also,  I  found  out  later 
that  he  didn’t  get  seventy -five  dollars,  nor  hardly  half  that  —  this 
was  back  in  ’86,  you  know.  “  Shucks,  ”  said  I,  “  I’ll  not  be  a  pressman.’  ’ 
Exit  another  dream. 

Later  on  that  summer  I  got  another  job,  this  time  in  an  electro¬ 
typing  and  stereotyping  factory,  starting  at  five  dollars  a  week.  The 
place  employed  about  twenty  hands  and  was  run  by  a  couple  of  part¬ 
ners,  the  senior  member  being  a  choleric,  white-headed  old  gazabo,  who, 
for  some  reason,  always  regarded  me  with  what  I  conceived  to  be 
unfriendly  eyes.  Part  of  my  duties  were  to  act  as  errand-boy  and  lug 
forms  around  to  the  various  job 
shops  in  the  city.  This  I  didn’t  like, 
for  they  were  always  heavy.  The 
junior  partner,  a  German  with  a  pro¬ 
nounced  accent,  was  thrifty  —  very. 
My  first  name  is  Harry,  but  that 
always  “got  by”  him. 

“H-e-n'-n-e-r-y”,  he  would  say, 
“go  up  by  de  I  X  L  sdore  yet  und 
ged  me  some  tobaggo.  ”  He’d  hand 
me  twenty-eight  cents  in  exact 
change-,  because  there  they  sold  a 
thirty-cent  sack  “marked  down.” 
And  that  was  the  only  place  in  San 
Francisco  where  you  could  pass 
pennies  for  tobacco  then.  They  were 
rare  on  the  Coast  at  that  time. 
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He  was  a  constant  smoker,  and  a  sack  usually  lasted  him 
two  days.  But  he  never  gave  me  a  cent  in  tips.  Where¬ 
fore  I  early  learned  to  despise  frugality. 

One  day,  after  I  had  been  in  the  shop  about  five  weeks, 
I  was  introduced  to  a  new  job.  This  concerned  some  proc¬ 
ess  connected  with  electrotyping.  I  have  forgotten  what, 
but  one  item  was  to  pour  boiling  water  over  a  sort  of 
sheet,  something  like  a  matrix.  An  ordinary  teakettle  holding  the  cold 
water  was  set  in  a  big  basin  of  metal,  the  operator  holding  the  handle 
meantime,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  contents  were  boiling.  Then  the 
kettle  would  be  removed  and  the  pouring  process  gone  through. 

I  did  this  successfully  for  several  days.  Then  one  day  I  didn’t. 
A  piece  of  rubber  hose  about  a  foot  long  was  attached  to  the  faucet, 
and  after  the  kettle  had  been  filled  and  the  water  turned  off,  it  was 
customary  to  shake  the  hose  and  let  the  remaining  drops  fall  into  the 
kettle  before  removing  the  hose.  That  prevented  any  of  the  cold  water 
getting  into  the  metal  and  thereby  creating  a  “ruction.” 

That  bright,  particular  day  I  forgot  to  shake  the  hose,  and  “pouf”  — 
in  a  second  the  red-hot  metal  had  spattered  all  over  my  face  and  in  my 
front  hair,  for  I  was  wearing  a  straw  hat  tilted  away  back  on  my  head. 
I  had  some  hair  then,  incidentally.  Now  —  but  we’ll  pass  that  painful 
subject,  please.  Miraculously,  none  of  the  stuff  entered  my  eyes, 
though  I  was  almost  blinded  temporarily  by  the  shock  and  the  hot 
metal  getting  all  over  the  rest  of  my  face.  Naturally,  I  dropped  the 
kettle  handle  and  staggered  away,  while  the  old  boss  rushed  over  and 
rescued  it  just  in  time  to  prevent  it  capsizing  entirely.  Then  he  spoke 
to  me  in  what  seemed  to  be  an 
irritated  tone.  “Get  out  of  here, 

you  d - d  fool  before  you  kill 

yourself  and  everybody  else  — 
and  stay  out.”  The  abruptness 
of  his  manner  and  the  expression 
of  his  face  convinced  me  that  it 
would  be  just  as  well  to  ignore 
his  unfeeling  words,  so  I  left, 
merely  stopping  at  the  cashier’s 
window  to  get  my  wages. 

And  I  then  and  there  con¬ 
cluded  that  I  would  never  be  a 
stereotyper.  But,  as  you  see,  I 
did  the  best  I  could  to  be  a  me¬ 
chanical  man.  Didn’t  I? 
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Cosstlp  Crtcfes  of  ^tple 

JSp  an  ©lb- timer 

AM  the  same  old-timer  that  could  not  come 
back,  and  I  have  something  more  to  say  about 
old  times,  but  still  more  of  the  present  and 
the  future.  The  establishment  where  the  con¬ 
ditions  as  to  time,  etc.,  did  not  suit  me,  furnishes  the  basis 
of  this  writing,  also,  which  likewise  deals  with  matters  that 
affect  efficiency.  Here  was  a  printing-office  where  economy  was  the 
fetish  of  the  management,  with  some  tricks  of  fad  and  fancy  which  to 
my  old -fogy  mind  were  sadly  obstructive  to  efficiency. 

Economy  as  used  here  should  not  be  understood  to  mean  merely 
procuring  everything  as  cheaply  as  possible  to  keep  down  expense. 
Every  one  knows  nowadays,  or  learns  at  great  cost,  that  that  is  false 
economy.  Real  economy  is  thrifty  management  that  insures  final  good 
results  with  the  least  possible  waste.  Sometimes  this  kind  of  economy 
demands  high  initial  expenditure,  but  great  care  in  selecting.  And 
this  is  as  true  of  the  hiring  of  men  as  it  is  of  making  purchases,  whether 
of  materials  or  machinery.  In  the  office  of  which  I  write,  the  best 
material  was  always  bought,  and  plenty  of  it,  and  the  best  men  were 
always  sought,  and  they  were  well  paid,  though  some  were,  as  I  think, 
overworked. 

Those  who  were  especially  overworked  were  the  proofreaders.  It 
is  a  very  strange  thing  to  me  to  see  the  difference  in  estimation  of  the 
proofreader  between  the  present  and  the  old  time.  All  my  earlier 
experience  had  shown  the  proofreader  generally,  though  not 
always,  esteemed  as  a  man  of  so  much  mentality  that  his  working  hours 
should  necessarily  be  shorter  than  those  of  purely  mechanical  workers. 
I  hold  strongly  to  this  old-fashioned  notion.  A  conscientious  mental 
worker  simply  can  not  in  the  long  run  work  up  to  his  full  capability  a 
regular  nine-hour  day.  He  is  like  a  race-horse  that  can  run  a  very  fast 
mile,  but  can  not  run  a  second  mile  so  fast.  I  am  confident  that  a  good, 
conscientious  proofreader  will  do  as  much  and  as  good  work  in  a  week 
of  eight-hour  days  as  in  one  of  nine-hour  days,  if  not  more.  Really 
good  proofreaders  are  scarce,  and  one  who  really  does  good  work  is 
well  worth  keeping,  even  at  the  expense  of  high  wages  and  a  short  day, 
and  much  too  well  worth  while  to  spoil  him  by  slave-driving  methods. 

The  company  of  whose  composition  department  I  now  write  is 
composed  of  gentlemen  who  would  be  least  likely  to  desire  anything 
they  could  think  of  as  slave-driving;  yet  some  things  are  done  in  their 
establishment  that  I  can  not  classify  by  any  softer  term.  These  things 
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arise  mainly  as  naturally  incidental  to  arrangements  for 
jJffi  A  t^ie  guidance  °f  a  small  army  of  people  whose  work  can 

llIC  be  measured  only  by  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  it, 

Sm  and  who  might  dislike  to  see  a  set  of  workers  in  the  same 

room  with  them  favored  as  to  time.  For  there  the  proof- 
readers  are  ranged  along  one  side  of  the  composing-room, 
without  even  a  partition.  The  proofreaders  should  be  in 
a  separate  room,  away  from  the  noise  and  annoyance. 

Some  of  the  costly  fussiness  in  that  office  may  have  been  caused  by 
orders  or  requests  from  the  editorial  or  the  publishing  department,  but 

I  suspect  that  much  of  it  was  due  to  the  manager’s  personal  whims. 
Among  the  numerous  special  instructions  enforced,  those  apparently 
held  most  important,  were  mainly  relative  to  matters  commonly 
accounted  trivial.  Real  economy  would  be  greatly  furthered  by  less 
attention  to  minute  particulars  of  typography,  especially  by  a  lessened 
demand  for  strict  compliance  by  proofreaders.  This  could  be  partly 
compensated  by  securing  more  careful  work  from  compositors,  though 
of  course  one  can  not  expect  perfection  in  composition,  except  from  an 
occasional  expert  typesetter  or  operator.  So  much  is  demanded  of  the 
proofreader  in  literary  verification  and  correction  that  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  encumber  him  as  little  as  possible  with  minutiae  of  formal 
detail  of  a  kind  that  no  one  but  a  printer  would  notice. 

Perhaps  I  had  better  specify  some  of  the  things  I  mean  right  here. 
Readers  were  held  very  closely  to  these  rules:  Never  allow  three  divi¬ 
sions  in  succession.  Never  pass  a  division  on  the  last  full  line  of  a 
paragraph.  Never  let  a  dash  stand  at  the  beginning  of  a  line  (strangely, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  objection  to  one  at  the  end).  Never  leave  three 
lines  beginning  or  ending  with  the  same  word.  These  rules  were 
inviolable,  no  matter  how  much  work  had  to  be  done  in  correcting. 

Each  of  these  rules  points  out  a  betterment  in  effect,  and  each  has 
had  some  vogue  among  printers,  but  I  have  never  known  another  office 
where  they  were  so  strictly  enforced,  regardless  of  cost.  They  are  the 
ones  which  should  be  enforced  among  the  compositors  as  far  as  possible, 
and  from  which  proofreaders  should  be  relieved  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble.  I  think  it  worth  while  to  know  what  T.  L.  De  Vinne  says  about 
such  things  in  his  book  “Correct  Composition.”  Mr.  De  Vinne  is  very 
particular  about  typography,  yet  in  this  book  each  but  one  of  the  rules 
mentioned  is  violated.  Here  are  some  quotations  from  the  book: 

“Long  words  have  to  be  divided  occasionally  even  in  a  very  broad 
measure.  Although  the  divisions  are  unavoidable,  the  prejudice  still 
holds  that  the  breaking  of  a  word  is  a  misfortune  to  be  deplored  when 
it  is  not  a  fault  to  be  condemned.” 
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“The  time  wasted  in  overrunning  and  respacing  lines 
to  avoid  divisions  objected  to  by  proofreader  and  author 
is  a  serious  tax  upon  the  cost  of  composition  —  not  less 
in  the  aggregate  than  one -fifth  the  cost  of  typesetting 
alone.  To  correct  the  supposed  fault,  words  may  have  to 
be  spaced  wide  in  one  line  and  close  in  the  next  line,  to  a 
much  greater  disfigurement  of  the  composition.” 

“Assuming  that  all  divisions  are  blemishes,  some  printing  houses 
try  to  put  these  rules  in  practice:  avoid  divisions  in  three  consecutive 
lines,  in  the  first  and  last  lines  of  any  paragraph  or  page,  in  the  proper 
name  of  any  person  or  place.  A  strict  compliance  with  all  these  rules 
is  impracticable.” 

Mr.  De  Vinne  says  elsewhere  that  “we  must  be  content  with  approxi¬ 
mations  to  an  ideal  but  unreached  standard.  ”  In  his  book  is  one  page 
on  which  the  first  line  and  each  of  the  last  two  lines  end  with  hyphens. 
Where  such  details  are  subjected  to  inflexible  correction  at  any  cost 
there  is  inevitable  and  foolish  waste. 

In  the  office  referred  to,  three  periodicals  are  produced,  each 
having  its  distinctive  style.  Many  things  must  be  one  way  for  one 
of  them  and  different  for  another.  Yet  there  is  no  style-card  in  the 
office,  and  all  the  variations  must  be  remembered  by  the  proofreaders. 
These  periodicals  as  published  show  careful  proofreading,  but  it  would 
not  be  hard  to  show  that  just  as  good  results  could  be  had  from  a  much 
smaller  force  that  was  not  so  much  bothered  with  fads  and  fancies. 


$rtitters  of  jlote — 3&tcfjart>  <©raftott 

3BP  Walter  C.  JBIelotb 

‘NOTHER  prominent  printer  of  the  early  days  of  the  art  of 
whose  previous  life  very  little  is  known,  is  Richard  Grafton, 
a  printer  of  England,  said  to  have  been  a  London  merchant 
at  the  time  he  became  interested  in  printing,  and  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Pynson  as  “King’s  Printer.” 

•  According  to  some  authorities,  Grafton  was  connected 
with  the  printing  of  Tyndale’s  translations  of  the  New  Testament  at 
Antwerp,  in  1526,  while,  according  to  others,  his  first  effort  was  with 
Edward  Whitchurch,  in  1535-1537,  when  he,  in  company  with  Whit¬ 
church,  was  connected  with  the  printing  of  the  first  edition  of  Cover- 
dale’s  translation  of  the  Bible.  It  is  said  that  but  a  small  edition  was 
printed,  and  in  1538,  according  to  some  authorities,  both  Grafton  and 
Whitchurch  were  sent  to  Paris  by  Cromwell  to  have  another  edition 
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printed,  Coverdale  being  also  sent  to  edit  the  work.  It 
is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  the  authorities  consulted 
do  not  all  agree  upon  these  most  important  details  of 
Grafton’s  early  days.  There  is  certainly  a  variance  of  opin¬ 
ion  concerning  the  years  in  which  the  Bibles  in  question  were 
printed  and  also  in  regard  to  the  different  editions  thereof. 
This  second  edition,  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
Cromwell,  is  considered  by  some  authorities  as  being  the  first  book  to  bear 
Grafton’s  name  and  was  only  completed  after 
strenuous  efforts.  When  the  work  wras  well  on 
the  road  to  completion,  the  French  Government 
ordered  it  stopped,  and  seized  the  type  and 
presses;  Grafton,  Whitchurch  and  Coverdale  for¬ 
tunately  escaped  to  England.  The  sheets  that 
had  been  printed  were  ordered  burned,  but,  owing 
to  the  cupidity  of  those  in  charge  of  their  destruc¬ 
tion,  were  sold  to  a  local  merchant  for  use  as 
wrapping  paper.  Upon  Grafton’s  return  to  Paris, 
he  located  the  sheets  and  secured  possession  of 
them  once  again;  with  the  assistance  of  Cromwell 
he  also  bought  back  the  type  and  presses  and  moved  the  entire  outfit 
to  England.  When  finally  published,  this  Bible  was  known  as  the 
“  Great  Bible,  ”  and  also  as  the  “  Cromwell  Bible,  ”  by  reason  of  the  coat- 
of-arms  of  Cromwell  having  been  printed  upon  the  title-page. 

In  1540  Grafton  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  for  printing 
these  two  editions  of  the  Bible  “without  notes,”  and  was  released  after 
having  been  fined  and  required  to  deposit  a  bond  not  to  print  or  cause 
to  be  printed  any  further  editions  of  the  Bible  until  the  king  and  the 
clergy  could  sanction  a  translation  that  would  conform  to  their  own 
ideas.  In  1 543  he  received  a  license  to  print  a  number  of  religious  and 
educational  works,  losing  the  license  in  1553  when  he  published  the 
proclamation  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  for  which  he  was  once  again 
thrown  into  prison. 

Grafton,  while  in  prison,  improved  his  time  arranging  a  history  of 
England  which  he  published  in  1562,  and  which  appears  to  have  been 
his  last  work  of  importance,  although  Grafton  is  best  known  by  his 
work  in  connection  with  the  printing  of  the  English  Bible.  A  few 
years  later  he  met  with  an  accident,  as  a  result  of  which  he  was  lame 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  dying  about  1572. 

All  told,  Grafton  is  said  to  have  published  about  sixty  works,  most 
of  them  bearing  his  unique  imprint,  consisting  of  a  tree  grafted  onto  and 
growing  out  of  a  tun. 
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ti )t  Street ” 

J$o.  3 

Pj>  William  (Ernest 

NOW  boast  of  a  few  steady  customers — that 
is,  I  have  become  acquainted  with  the  buyers 
for  several  concerns  and  visit  them  regularly, 
occasionally  landing  orders  and  semi-occasionally  losing 
them.  But  “it’s  all  in  the  game,”  as  the  old  saw  goes, 
and  I  want  to  be  placed  on  the  amateur’s  record  as  saying 
that  “  selling  printing  is  some  game.  ” 

It  is  actually  pitiful  to  see  how  some  printers,  especially  the  little 
fellows,  will  rush  headlong  into  poor  health  and  bankruptcy  in  order  to 
keep  busy.  They  will  give  figures  which,  according  to  our  cost  system, 
barely  cover  cost  of  stock  and  presswork.  I  recently  lost  a  job  of  ten 
thousand  six-sheet  sets  of  order  blanks  because,  as  I  found  out  after¬ 
ward,  the  printer  who  underbid  me  had,  with  the  help  of  his  wife  and 
daughter,  gathered  the  sheets  at  night  and  charged  nothing  for  that 
operation. 

At  this  stage  I  bring  in  perhaps  one-fifth  of  the  work  I  figure  on, 
but  that  proportion  will  no  doubt  be  increased  by  further  experience. 

I  am  developing  a  little  self-confidence,  stick-to-it-iveness,  and 
aggressiveness  when  necessary,  besides  learning  more  about  estimating 
and  cost  accounting  every  day.  Perhaps  after  all  I  will  make  a  success 
of  this  venture.  Here’s  hoping. 

In  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  learned  some  of  the  “tricks  of  the  selling 
game”  —  as  one  old-timer  expresses  it  —  some  by  actual  experiences, 
others  by  hearsay.  “There  is  more  than  one  way  to  skin  a  cat,”  and  I 
have  found  that  the  more  a  salesman  knows  about  the  “ins  and  outs” 
of  the  business,  the  more  pelts  he  gets. 

Some  time  ago  one  of  my  customers  telephoned  for  me  to  come  over 
and  give  him  a  price  on  a  reprint  of  ten  thousand  time-sheets,  printed 
on  light-weight  ledger  stock.  As  I  was  leaving,  our  office  manager  told 
me  to  bring  back  a  clean  sheet,  if  I  could,  and  not  to  fold  it.  I  had  no 
idea  at  the  time  why  he  should  make  this  request,  nor  did  I  ask,  for  I 
knew  he  would  explain  later.  Fortunately  I  was  able  to  carry  out  his 
instructions,  as  my  customer,  bless  his  heart,  did  not  require  that  I 
should  give  a  price  without  careful  consideration  of  the  job.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  buyers  I  have  met  who  will  admit  that  many  concerns  get 
their  printing  done  cheaply  by  calling  in  ten  or  a  dozen  salesmen  and 
giving  the  work  to  the  one  who  makes  the  biggest  mistake.  That,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  is  one  of  the  reasons  of  so  many  failures  among 
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small  concerns  and  of  so  much  cut-throat  competition. 
rffw$  (1  mig,  The  larSe  buyers  use  the  selling  power  of  their  firms  to 
||pj  |  l^m7  get  cheap  prices  on  their  printing.  One  must  admit  that 
llf j  rgj  \M  the  greater  the  amount  of  printing  a  firm  gives  out  in  a 
year,  the  more  anxious  printers  are  to  get  the  work  and 
t*ie  great:er  *s  the  competition. 

But  I  am  wandering.  When  I  returned  to  the  office 
and  handed  the  time -sheet  to  the  office  manager,  who,  by  the  way, 

0.  K.’s  all  my  estimates,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  figured  on 
having  a  zinc  etching  made  from  the  printed  sheet.  This  would  cost 
$3,  whereas  if  set  up  by  hand  the  composition  of  the  job  would  cost, 
according  to  our  selling  price,  about  $9.  I  got  the  job. 

To  experienced  salesmen,  this  may  be  an  old  stunt,  but  it  strikes 
me  as  rather  a  good  idea  to  cut  down  cost  when  the  copy  is  well  printed 
and  will  allow  of  a  good,  clean  reproduction. 

On  many  forms  of  order  blanks,  bills  of  lading,  etc.,  the  amount  of 
the  last  run,  the  date,  and  the  initials  of  the  firm  are  indicated  in  small 
letters  and  figures.  If  a  salesman  is  figuring  on  work  of  this  kind  and 
wants  to  know  about  what  the  customer  would  pay  for  a  job,  he  can, 
as  I  am  told  some  do,  call  up  the  printer,  representing  himself  as  the 
customer,  stating  that  he  is  contemplating  reprinting  the  form  and, 
having  lost  the  last  bill,  would  like  to  know  what  it  had  previously  cost 
him.  Many  printers  are  too  foxy  to  be  caught  by  this  scheme,  and  any 
salesman  who  would  resort  to  such  an  underhanded  method  ought  to  be 
caught,  but  it  is  a  trick,  nevertheless. 

Sometimes  a  printer  will  take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  a  custo¬ 
mer.  One  of  my  customers  recently  told  me  of  an  experience  he  had 
with  a  concern  of  this  kind.  It  is  an  illustration  of  poor  business 
principles,  and  no  doubt  was  perpetrated  to  cover  up  a  mistake  in 
estimating.  This  particular  printing  firm  makes  a  specialty  of  offset 
work.  The  buyer  had  very  little  idea  of  offset  printing,  but,  knowing 
it  to  be  a  modern  process,  and  he  being  a  progressive  business  man, 
thought  that  perhaps  an  advertising  booklet  gotten  out  by  this 
process  would  prove  timely  and  profitable.  So  he  placed  the  order, 
paying  a  stiff  price  for  offset  work.  About  three  months  after  the  book¬ 
lets  were  delivered  he  happened  to  notice  that  there  was  an  impression 
on  the  pages.  The  fact  of  the  matter  was  he  had  gotten  a  very  cleverly 
handled  letter-press  job,  but  had  paid  for  offset  work.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  said  printing  firm  has,  for  all  time,  lost  this  man’s  business. 

So  did  it  pay  to  cover  up,  as  we  will  suppose,  a  wrong  estimate  on  one 
job  and  lose  a  good  customer’s  future  patronage? 

This  same  buyer  told  me  of  another  experience  which  illustrates 
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the  value  of  service.  On  giving  an  order  for  five  thousand 
twenty -four -page  booklets  he  specifically  stated  that  A 

delivery  was  to  be  made  not  later  than  two  weeks  after  j|pj  ()l|p 
the  date  of  the  final  0.  K.  He  had  been  doing  business 
for  several  months  with  the  printer  to  whom  the  job  was 
given  and  did  not  require  a  written  quotation,  which, 
by  the  way,  would  have  protected  him  in  this  matter.  It 
took  five  weeks  for  the  job  to  go  through  the  shop  —  a  half- million 
dollar  plant  —  and  by  that  time  the  advertising  value  of  the  booklets 
had  been  materially  lessened,  as  they  were  a  little  out  of  season.  So  I 
reiterate  that,  in  my  experience,  price  is  the  first  consideration  with 
most  buyers,  quality  next,  service  last ;  and,  by  the  way,  I  haven’t  as 
yet  been  contradicted. 

It  is  a  very  simple  matter  for  one  who  is  not  selling  printing,  but  who 
has  good  ideas  about  what  constitutes  quality,  to  sit  inside  and  contra¬ 
dict  the  fact  that  price  and  service  cut  such  a  figure.  No  doubt  a  good 
salesman  can  convince  many  customers  that  quality  pays  in  the  long 
run,  but  it  takes  a  long  time  to  educate  a  man  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  high-class  work  and  wean  him  away  from  the  all-present  commercial 
outlook. 

It  is  a  time-worn  stunt  for  some  salesmen  to  give  low  prices  on  a  new 
customer’s  work,  then  to  raise  the  prices  to  normal  when  he  feels  that 
he  has  the  business  coming  his  way.  I  tried  this,  but  perhaps  I  was 
not  clever  enough  to  carry  it  through,  for  the  buyer  told  me  point  blank 
that  he  knew  what  I  was  trying  to  do  and  that  he  had  had  too  much 
experience  in  buying  printing  to  allow  a  salesman  to  put  anything  like 
that  over  on  him.  In  this  respect,  I  have  learned  my  lesson  and  am 
wiser  for  it. 

I  know  exactly  at  what  price  I  must  sell  composition  to  make  a 
profit  for  the  firm,  what  I  must  charge  for  cylinder  and  platen  press- 
work,  cutting  stock,  bindery  work,  etc.,  and  to  give  prices  lower  than 
these  costs  is  to  disregard  the  value  of  cost  systems  and  place  my  house 
outside  the  ranks  of  legitimate  printers  who  have  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  uniform  cost  system. 

At  one  time  I  had  the  privilege  of  figuring  on  two  hundred  thousand 
two-fold  circulars  to  be  printed  in  two  colors.  As  is  the  usual  custom 
in  our  office,  and  it  is  a  mighty  good  one  I  believe,  the  quotations  were 
carefully  typewritten  to  include  every  operation  that  the  job  would  go 
through.  The  folding  was  quite  a  consideration,  as  it  necessitated  hand 
work.  I  submitted  our  quotations  in  person,  to  be  informed  that  my 
price  was  entirely  too  high,  but  was  asked  to  revise  my  figures  if 
possible.  A  natural  curiosity  impelled  me  to  inquire  into  the  details 
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of  my  competitor’s  quotations,  and,  lo  and  behold,  he  had 
not  included  the  folding  of  the  job.  Perhaps  he  could  have 
folded  it  cheaper  than  I,  but  the  buyer  immediately  lost 
confidence  in  him  and  gave  me  the  work  without  asking  for 
a  revised  quotation  from  the  other  printer. 

Perhaps  this  was  a  trick,  and  perhaps  not,  but  in  any 
event,  it  came  near  going  through,  and  one  can  imagine 
what  the  outcome  would  be.  The  folding  could  have  been  charged 
for  extra. 

Some  of  the  ways  and  means  printers  devise  in  order  to  secure  work 
would  make  very  interesting  reading,  and  I  trust  that  there  are  some 
experienced  salesmen  who  will  get  as  far  as  this  paragraph  and  enlighten 
us  poor  amateurs.  Not  that  these  tricks  do  any  good  particularly, 
but  it  is  no  harm  to  know  them,  for  sometimes  we  can  protect  our  cus¬ 
tomers  through  that  knowledge. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  study  human  nature,  I  believe,  than  to  go 
on  the  street.  Tacked  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  desk  of  one  of  my 
customers  is  a  sign  which  is  characteristic  of  the  man.  It  explains  in  a 
humorous  tone  how  his  time  is  taken  up.  This  is  the  card: 


OFFICE  HOURS 

Collections  of  church  subscriptions 

9  to  10 

Agents  and  advertising  men  .... 

10  to  II 

People  with  funny  stories  .... 

11  to  12 

Ladies  with  tickets  for  sale  .... 

12  to  4 

People  with  brain  storms  .... 

4  to  5 

Balance  of  the  day  for  miscellaneous  work. 

to  our  own  business  at  night. 

We  attend 

The  first  call  I  made  on  this  buyer  was  between  the  hours  of  four 
and  five,  whereas,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  card,  I  should  have  called 
between  the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven.  But  I  had  spied  that  card,  and 
with  all  the  reckless  abandon  of  a  Smart  Aleck  salesman,  I  stated  that  I 
had  a  brain  storm  and  had  the  privilege  of  calling  on  him  at  that  time. 
Nine  men  out  of  ten  would  have  told  me  to  go  where  the  snow  never 
falls,  but  it  just  happened  to  hit  his  funny  bone,  and,  therefore,  through 
poor  judgment  I  have  made  one  customer. 

Sometimes  a  salesman  can  suggest  to  a  customer  ideas  that  will 
effect  a  great  saving  of  money,  and  I  had  the  chance  one  time  to  do  this 
when  asked  to  submit  a  price  on  a  sporting-goods  catalogue.  The  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  previous  year  contained  many  illustrations  and  was  gotten 
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up  in  a  way  that  necessitated  running  the  matter  around 
the  cuts,  which,  of  course,  makes  composition  very  expen¬ 
sive.  I  suggested  that  the  cuts  be  arranged  together  at 
the  top  of  each  page  and  numbered,  with  the  descriptive 
matter  keyed  below  with  the  same  numbers.  That  would 
practically  make  the  composition  straight  matter,  still  get¬ 
ting  all  the  illustrations  into  the  page  in  a  neat  and  pleas¬ 
ing  manner.  Of  course,  this  is  not  an  original  idea  by  any  means,  but 
it  seemed  to  take  very  well  with  the  buyer. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  the  majority  of  printing  salesmen 
pay  too  little  attention  to  the  work  in  which  their  customers  or  pros¬ 
pective  customers  are  engaged.  I  have  developed  an  idea  which  seems 
to  be  working  very  nicely.  From  magazines  and  trade  journals  I  cut 
out  the  advertisements  of  concerns  in  my  city  that  use  printed  matter; 
then  I  make  a  study  of  their  advertising,  and  on  the  first  call  can  talk 
somewhat  intelligently  about  their  business  —  if  I  get  the  chance.  I 
know  whether  they  do  any  circular  advertising  or  use  any  catalogues  or 
booklets,  and  that  is  a  great  help.  All  of  my  cut-out  advertisements  I 
arrange  alphabetically  in  a  letter  file,  and  keep  a  memorandum  of  the 
results  of  my  calls  on  “prospect  follow-up  cards,”  which  I  always  carry. 

By  looking  over  the  magazines  and  trade  journals  each  month  a 
salesman  can  get  a  line  on  what  specialty  his  customers  or  prospective 
customers  are  boosting,  and  this  sometimes  offers  good  suggestions  for 
preliminary  ideas. 


atterttstng  printing — 9.  profitable  jftelti 

JSp  etjmtt  £.  &oeber 

TIE  average  business  man  wants  to  spend  just  as  much  for 
printing  for  advertising  purposes  as  will  pay  him.  To  this 
man  the  cost  of  advertising  printed  matter  is  an  expense 
or  an  investment,  and  it  must  yield  a  return  before  he  can 
count  it  a  profitable  outlay.  Many  live  business  men  have 
!•  tried  it  and  dropped  it.  It  did  not  pay.  Every  time  one 
of  them  dropped  out,  the  printers  lost  business.  And  sometimes  it  was 
the  fault  of  a  printer  that  it  did  not  pay. 

Not  only  ought  these  derelicts  to  be  brought  back  into  the  fold,  but 
there  is  a  world  of  new  business  that  can  be  created.  Right  here  is  an 
opportunity  for  real  salesmanship  —  not  simply  picking  up  orders,  but 
creating  new  steady  users  of  printed  matter. 
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But  the  man  who  lands  this  business  must  be  more 
than  a  mere  solicitor,  picking  up  waiting  orders'.  He 
must  be  master  of  his  trade;  must  know  its  possibilities 
and  its  limitations.  He  must  know  business  in  general  and 
printing  in  particular,  and  be  able  to  mix  brains  and  orig¬ 
inality  with  ink.  This  kind  of  man  has  an  unlimited 
field  for  flooding  the  shop  with  new  business,  for  the 
business  man  is  waiting  with  open  arms  for  new  ideas  that  will  increase 
his  profits. 

The  key-note  of  advertising  printing  is  consistency.  The  printed 
matter  should  reflect  the  personality  of  the  house  issuing  it.  It  should 
be  in  keeping  with  the  merchandise  advertised.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  not  all  goods  are  of  such  a  nature  that  their  sale  will 
support  expensive  literature.  A  piano  house  might  profitably 
indulge  in  a  catalogue  costing  as  much  as  $i  a  copy.  But  if  a  firm 
making  a  single  article  selling  at  $i  or  $1.50  attempted  a  catalogue 
like  that  it  would  be  simply  a  quick  route  to  the  bankruptcy  court. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  printer  ought  to  discourage  the  use  of 
high-grade  printed  matter.  Far  from  it.  But  it  does  mean  that  the 
printer,  knowing  the  price  within  which  it  is  desired  or  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  job,  ought  to  make  an  earnest  effort  and  use  his  wits  and 
ingenuity  to  keep  within  those  bounds. 

Help  your  customer  to  make  his  advertising  pay.  Help  him  to  keep 
down  his  printing  costs.  Don’t  persuade  him  to  cheapen  his  printing. 
On  the  contrary,  use  your  efforts  to  prevent  this.  But  do  everything 
within  your  power  to  see  that  he  obtains  maximum  results  at  minimum 
costs.  This  will  make  the  use  of  printed  matter  a  paying  proposition, 
and  the  customer  will  use  more  of  it.  So  the  printer  in  the  long  run 
will  profit  generously. 

This  is  where  the  printer  can  put  a  clincher  on  future  business.  If 
he  makes  the  buyer’s  interests  his  interests,  he  will  find  the  buyer  glad 
to  advise  with  him  and  let  him  shoulder  some  of  the  responsibility. 
For  all  of  which  the  printer  gets  more  business  and  a  good  profit. 


THE  CLERGY  GIVES  US  GHOSTLY  AID, 
THE  DOCTORS  SAVE  OUR  HEALTH, 

THE  LAWYERS  SAVE  US  FROM  THE  LAW, 
BUT  — 

THE  PRINTER 

MAKES 

OUR  WEALTH! 
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Increasing  Business  in  tfje  v\ 

Country  iSetospaper  Office  -tr 

J&V  Hinton  (Silmore 

|  1  tDITORS  of  country  newspapers  sometimes 

j  j  bemoan  the  hard  times  that  beset  the  rural 

I  -  I  journalist.  As  a  rule,  though,  most  of  them  are  “sa 

j  j  wood”  and  laying  something  by  for  a  rainy  day. 

j  j"  A  Louisiana  editor  decided  to  attract  general  n 

*•—  *  for  his  weekly  paper.  He  secured  a  polling  list  0: 

parish  and,  after  three  weeks  of  inquiry  and  preparation,  print 
special  edition  which  contained  a  “personal”  of  some  sort  or  an< 
about  every  mother’s  son  of  legal  age  in  the  parish.  Such  prodi; 
industry  was  rewarded  within  a  month  by  seventy-five  new  subs 
tions  from  folks  who  were  pleased  at  seeing  their  names  in  the  p 

An  Illinois  publisher  was  troubled  by  a  circulation  list  that 
tained  much  “dead  wood.”  It  was  decided  to  strip  the  list, 
weeks  before  this  was  done  an  intensely  interesting  serial  story 
launched.  After  two  issues  the  “deadheads”  were  cut  off,  witl 
result  that  some  twenty  cash  subscriptions  came  from  those  who 
finding  the  serial  of  engrossing  interest. 

A  Kentucky  editor  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  town  hz 
got  a  list  of  his  depositors.  To  each  depositor,  who  was  not  alres 
subscriber,  he  sent  an  unsigned  check  for  $1,  made  payable  tc 
newspaper.  With  the  check  went  a  letter  which  explained:  “If  3 
sign  the  enclosed  check  and  send  it  back  in  the  enclosed  stai 
envelope,  we’ll  send  the  Courier  to  you  for  a  year  and  we’ll  both  be 
pleased.”  The  act  of  subscribing  was  thus  made  so  easy  that  a  gn 
ing  number  signed  the  checks. 

A  West  Virginia  weekly  had  a  job-printing  outfit  to  supple 
the  general  income.  Business  was  slow,  but  the  publisher  had  i 
He  ordered  his  printer  to  set  up  a  letter-head  and  envelope  r< 
forms  for  a  leading  general  store  in  the  town.  It  was  a  well-arra 
job,  and  printed  samples  were  sent  to  the  merchant  with  this 
“We’ll  send  you  one  thousand  of  these  letter-heads  and  one  thou 
envelopes  for  $8.50  if  you’ll  order  right  away.”  The  plan  pro\ 
success ;  and  now,  whenever  work  runs  low,  forms  are  set  up  for  “ 
Burkhardt,  proprietor  Maplewood  Farm,”  or  “Silas  Mayfield,  dea! 
Fancy  Poland  China  Hogs,”  and  the  ruralists  are  so  progressive 
days  that  enough  business  is  fished  up  from  the  farms  to  keep  the  f 
shop  fairly  busy. 
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<£>ur  Christmas  Cm 

JBp  C.  &.JH. 

On  Arbor  Day  us  kids  all  go  to  planting  trees, 
and  sing 

How  wonderful  the  providence  that  fruit  and 
blossoms  bring. 

Our  teacher  always  says  that  we  are  like  the 
busy  bees 

If  we  kind  thoughts  and  wishes  have,  and  do 
not  fight  or  tease. 

The  bees  they  bring  the  pollen  stuff  and  dust 
it  all  about, 

And  then  the  trees  begin  to  sneeze  and 
blossoms  all  pop  out. 

So  if  we  spread  kind  thoughts  and  deeds  just 
as  the  bees  do  pollen 

We’ll  help  the  world  along  a  lot  and  cheer  the 
sad  and  fallen. 

I  didn’t  plant  a  Christmas  tree,  but  now  I 
wish  I  had, 

To  sprinkle  it  with  all  I  wish  to  make  folks 
all  be  glad. 

I’d  wish  and  wish  to  Christmas  time,  and 
then  right  on  the  tree 

They’d  see  the  things  I  wished  for  them  and 
what  they’d  wished  for  me. 
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Man  makes  the  world  he  lives  in.  Christmas 
is  the  season  of  feasting  and  jollity.  It  is  the  sea¬ 
son  of  moral  housecleaning,  when  a  determined 
effort  is  made  to  sweep  out  enmities  and  cankerous 
feelings  and  let  in  “sweetness  and  light,”  sprin¬ 
kling  the  dust  of  discord  with  the  waters  of  recon¬ 
ciliation.  While  these  suggestions  are  holding 
your  attention,  dear  readers,  we  want  to  wish  you 
all  “A  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year.” 


On  Having  No  Talent. 

We  want  to  offer  a  word  or  two  of  encourage¬ 
ment  to  such  of  our  readers  as  belong  to  that 
numerous  body  of  workers  who  give  up  striving 
to  acquire  skill  in  any  handicraft  or  accomplish¬ 
ment  because  they  think  they  have  “  no  talent  ”  in 
the  particular  line  they  abandon.  Suppose  we  look 
at  the  imaginary  condition  in  this  way :  There  is 
nothing  in  the  graphic  arts  that  I  can  afford  to 
ignore.  There  is  no  crumb  of  information  that  I 
can  afford  to  neglect.  But  —  to  make  myself  capa¬ 
ble  of  recognizing  and  assimilating  information 
and  knowledge  so  that  they  shall  wait  on  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  the  first  great  need.  Let  me  consider  how 
I  am  made.  My  mind  conceives.  My  hands  execute. 
The  desire  and  aim  of  my  mind  directs  my  hands, 
but  if  I  have  not  been  schooling  my  hands  to  obey 
my  mind  in  other  ways  for  other  things  their 
obedience  to  my  mind  will  not  be  very  satisfactory 
at  first.  If  because  of  this  I  am  disappointed  and 
stop  further  effort,  ascribing  my  failure  to  my 
“  having  no  talent,”  I  make  a  serious  mistake.  By 
repeating  the  same  message  over  and  over  again 
from  the  mind  to  the  hands,  the  hands  learn  to 
obey  more  quickly  and  more  exactly.  The  facul¬ 
ties  we  are  born  to,  so  to  speak,  are  not  equal. 
Some  of  us  have  feeble  bodies  and  powerful  minds ; 
some  have  feeble  minds  and  powerful  bodies. 
These  are  the  extremes ;  the  variation  is  not  very 
great  in  the  mass  of  people.  The  development  of 
the  will  to  make  the  best  of  the  human  machine,  by 
insisting  on  regular  and  sustained  training  of  mind 
and  body  to  work  together,  is  a  need  that  must  be 
iterated  and  reiterated  for  the  encouragement  of 
our  youth  as  the  road  to  excellence. 

3-5 


Some  printers  give  up  the  work  of  lettering  in 
the  I.  T.  U.  Course,  for  instance,  because  they  say 
they  have  no  talent.  Now,  the  ability  to  make  a 
letter  leads  to  so  much  that  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  a  printer  that  giving  up  after  the 
first  few  trials  impresses  those  who  know  with  a 
sense  of  regret  and  pity,  such  as  all  must  feel  at 
the  sight  of  something  valuable  being  thrown 
away.  “The  first  step  to  knowledge  is  self-dis- 
trust,”  said  the  writers  of  “  Guesses  at  Truth.” 
But  —  “  If  A’m  bate,  A’m  bate;  an’  mony  a  better 
man  than  me  hes  been  bate.  But  ding  me,  A’ll  tak 
the  dust  out  o’  him,  onyway,”  the  Ulster  man  said 
before  he  fought  the  miller.  And  this  is  the  spirit 
that  wins,  an  undaunted  effort  in  the  face  of  fail¬ 
ure  ;  for  no  man  fails  until  he  himself  decides. 


The  Employee  and  Cost  Accounting. 

F.  I.  Ellick  offers  a  very  interesting  and  stirring 
suggestion  to  the  readers  of  the  Typographical 
Journal  in  showing  them  the  way  in  which  they 
can  aid  the  good  work  of  finding  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  printing.  The  importance  of  reporting  the 
actual  time  used  in  doing  a  piece  of  work  is 
obvious.  The  desirability  of  doing  that  work  in 
the  most  economical  and  effective  way  is  also 
obvious.  The  printer  is  quite  willing  and  ready  to 
do  his  part.  But  he  has  little  if  any  say  in  how  a 
job  shall  be  executed,  and  the  process  of  marking 
his  time  is  not  at  his  discretion.  On  the  face  of  it, 
therefore,  the  effort  of  the  printer  to  make  pros¬ 
perity  for  the  house  he  works  for  is  in  the  right 
direction,  but  the  openings  for  the  diversion  of  his 
efforts  are  many.  A  good  crew  is  a  big  help,  but 
a  dunderheaded  and  greedy  captain  may  lose  the 
ship.  However  effective  and  diligent  the  produ¬ 
cing  force  may  be,  an  inefficient  and  overreaching 
administration  will  nullify  its  efforts.  Yet  what¬ 
ever  blame  comes  from  failure  comes  upon  the  pro¬ 
ducing  force.  If  a  printer  is  to  prosper  as  his 
house  prospers,  we  will  have  the  wage  problem 
settled  in  good  shape.  But  a  dollar  or  two  a  week 
more  than  the  scale  and  an  assurance  of  continuity 
of  employment  hardly  reaches  the  expectations  of 
the  man  who  is  told  that  he  “  will  prosper  with  the 
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prosperity  of  the  business.”  The  employee’s  study 
of  cost  accounting  will  assuredly  show  him  that 
the  end  he  is  holding  up  is  the  big  end.  The  eight- 
hour  day  and  the  wage  increases  forced  the  cost¬ 
accounting  campaign.  The  printers  made  this 
condition.  But  they  also  made  a  condition  which 
makes  the  opportunity  of  going  into  business  for 
themselves  increasingly  difficult.  We  are  greatly 
pleased  with  Mr.  Ellick’s  first  effort  in  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Journal,  partly  because  we  have  a 
partiality  for  the  dramatic,  and  his  name  as  a 
contributor  to  those  interesting  pages  indicates 
the  good  time  coming,  when  his  ability  as  an 
accountant  will  be  enlarged  with  a  knowledge 
of  economics  to  the  advantage  of  the  readers  of 
the  Journal  and  ultimately  to  employing  printers 
generally.  _ 

The  Engraver’s  Prover. 

It  is  the  prover  in  the  engraving  house  that 
sells  the  plate.  This  is  an  axiom.  The  engraver’s 
proof  is  accepted  as  the  sole  evidence  of  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  plate.  This  evidence  would  not  be 
satisfactory,  however,  to  the  engraver  himself. 
He  knows  better  if  the  printer  does  not.  The 
printer  does  not  trouble  himself  much  to  look 
below  the  surface  of  things.  The  depth  of  an  etch¬ 
ing  as  affecting  its  printing  quality  is  to  him  just 
so  much  josh.  If  the  pressman  can  not  get  the 
same  result  on  a  cylinder  press  as  the  engraver 
exhibited  in  his  proof,  then  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  pressman,  the  ink,  the  paper,  the 
rollers,  the  press,  or  the  weather. 

Pressmen  find  the  greatest  trouble  with  vign¬ 
etted  engravings  filling  up  in  the  “  phantom  ” 
gradations  to  pure  white.  This  is  caused  by  a 
weak  dot  and  a  shallow  etch.  The  weak  dot  and 
the  shallow  etch  are  the  result  of  hastening  the 
etching  by  swabbing  and  by  the  side  washing  of 
the  etching  fluid.  The  test  of  the  plate  for  these 
defects  is  chalking  up  and  rubbing  the  fingers  over 
the  engraved  surface,  not  the  etched  lines.  The 
depth  of  the  etching  will  be  shown  by  the  extent 
to  which  the  chalk  is  retained.  If  it  is  readily 
wiped  out  the  engraving  will  not  print  well.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  wash  out  the  chalk  thoroughly  or 
the  plate  will  gum  up  in  printing.  The  engraver’s 
proof  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not 
go  all  the  way.  _ 

The  Typothetae  and  the  Clubs. 

Employing  printers  will  have  one  organization 
sooner  or  later.  We  learn  a  little  slowly,  but 
repeated  bumps  tend  to  inculcate  wisdom  and  dis¬ 
cretion.  A  printer  who  is  not  a  natural  joiner, 
when  asked  to  join  a  trade  organization  wants  to 
know  “  What  for?  ”  After  he  has  been  told,  more 


or  less  to  his  satisfaction,  he  wants  to  know  “  How 
much  is  it  ?  ”  When  he  is  informed  on  this  point, 
he  is  in  a  position  to  figure  out  how  much  of  the 
program  can  be  carried  out  with  the  contribution 
the  members  are  to  make  in  initiation  fees,  dues 
and  assessments.  The  contribution  he  himself 
must  make  in  sustaining  the  objects  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  by  his  own  personal  aid,  by  his  regular 
attendance  at  the  meetings,  by  the  expression  of 
his  views,  by  his  vote  on  all  questions,  by  work  in 
committees,  and  in  all  the  activities  that  go  to 
make  up  the  duties  of  an  active  member,  is  all  too 
frequently  lost  sight  of.  The  average  member 
takes  a  very  flaccid  and  perfunctory  interest  in 
organization  work  until  something  comes  along 
that  hits  him  directly  in  the  pocketbook.  Then  he 
becomes  a  critic  of  all  that  has  been  done. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  no  organization  ever  meas¬ 
ures  up  to  its  possibilities.  There  will  always  be 
backsliders,  slinkers  and  evaders,  but  good  work  is 
done  in  spite  of  these.  A  member  may  express 
disgust  because  he  can  see  no  benefit  coming  from 
the  campaign  in  cost  education.  He  may  have  lost 
some  jobs  because  some  brother  members  took 
the  work  at  lower  figures,  and  voices  the  opinion 
that  the  organization  is  just  a  “come-along”  de¬ 
signed  to  sting  the  innocent  and  confiding,  such  as 
himself. 

A  little  philosophy  must  show  the  folly  of  this 
attitude.  Cut  prices  are  made  not  because  of 
organization  but  in  spite  of  it.  The  principle  can 
not  be  blamed  because  one  who  claims  to  adhere  to 
it  is  false  to  it.  It  is  disheartening  of  course  to  go 
to  meetings  and  find  a  scattering  few  when  a  full 
house  should  be  present.  Instead  of  throwing  up 
our  hands  on  such  occasions  and  absenting  our¬ 
selves  from  future  meetings  it  is  our  duty  to  stick 
to  the  idea  of  organization.  It  does  not  matter  if 
you  are  a  member  of  the  Typothetae,  Ben  Franklin 
Club,  Master  Printers’  Association,  or  Board  of 
Trade.  Get  to  the  meetings  anyhow.  We  are  all 
printers.  We  all  want  to  better  our  condition. 
Our  aim  is  the  same.  Our  only  difference  is  the 
difference  of  view  as  to  how  our  object  may  be  best 
effected.  There  is  surely  no  need  for  rancorous 
feelings,  irritation  or  depression  in  the  outlook. 
We  are  going  to  have  one  organization  some  time. 
The  details  will  have  to  be  thrashed  out.  Well, 
thrash  them  out.  Relieve  your  mind,  brother 
printer,  of  your  views ;  open  your  mouth  and  make 
your  roar  against  what  you  think  is  wrong  or  for 
what  you  think  is  right.  But  attend  the  meetings 
and  do  it.  Rip  up  everything  you  think  is  wrong, 
and  mightily  extol  what  you  think  is  right,  but 
don’t  sit  back  in  the  seclusion  of  your  office  to  back- 
cap.  Jam  yourself  forward  for  one  organization. 
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The  Square  Inch. 

Area  instead  of  quality  as  a  selling  basis  was 
one  of  the  first  errors  of  the  first  engravers,  and 
those  who  followed  them  have  been  struggling  to 
get  away  from  it  ever  since.  The  evil  of  this  error 
is  most  notable  in  colorwork.  Going  through  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago  some  time  ago  a  visitor 
observed  a  student  making  a  study  from  a  land¬ 
scape  painting.  The  reproduction  was  very  exact, 
and  the  visitor  commented  on  that  fact  to  his 
escort,  one  of  the  faculty.  He  was  informed,  “  Oh, 
that  is  a  very  simple  thing  —  quite  easy.”  But  if 
that  simple  and  quite  easy  subject  was  submitted 
to  an  engraver  and  a  very  complex  and  uneasy 
subject  also,  for  reproduction  in  four-color  half¬ 
tones,  the  square-inch  price  would  be  applied  to 
both.  The  engraver  might  make  the  profit  on  the 
easy  subject  and  lose  more  than  his  profit  on  the 
entire  contract  on  the  complex  and  difficult  subject. 
Those  who  have  not  seen  a  careful  etcher  at  work 
can  not  fully  appreciate  the  minute  and  watchful 
care  that  is  exercised  in  order  to  get  an  effect  that 
seems  in  itself  absurdly  trifling.  Nor  can  they 
fully  appreciate  the  time  and  pains  expended  to 
acquire  that  sixth  sense  which  tells  when  the  time 
of  the  etch  is  about  right,  and  that  examination  of 
its  progress  must  become  closer  and  closer.  Here 
we  come  into  the  realm  of  art,  and  art  is  not  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  square  inch  but  by  art  itself.  The 
engravers  would  make  more  progress,  perhaps,  if 
they  would  add  to  their  cost-accounting  educa¬ 
tional  program  a  campaign  for  educating  the 
buying  public. 


On  the  Appointment  of  James  M.  Lynch  as  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Labor. 

The  appointment  of  James  M.  Lynch  to  an 
important  political  position  in  New  York  State 
removes  from  craft  activities  a  figure  who  made 
his  impress  on  the  sixth  industry.  During  his 
long  term  of  thirteen  years  in  the  international 
arena  Mr.  Lynch  showed  himself  a  many-sided 
big  man. 

In  a  fight  his  blows  were  sturdy  and  his 
strategy  capable  —  so  capable  that  the  candid 
George  H.  Ellis,  who  opposed  him,  commended  the 
financing  of  the  eight-hour  strike  in  one  of  his 
reports  to  the  United  Typothetse.  As  a  negotiator 
for  his  people  and  a  mediator  of  disputes  between 
employers  and  employees,  the  long  season  of  indus¬ 
trial  peace  in  the  newspaper  field  bears  witness  to 
his  efficiency,  for  Mr.  Lynch  can  justly  claim  more 
than  one  man’s  share  of  honor  for  that  achieve¬ 
ment.  On  several  occasions  when  printing-office 
employees  became  panic-stricken  and  the  anti¬ 
contract  men  were  bent  on  breaking  the  bonds, 


Lynch  was  not  swerved  from  the  narrow  path  of 
duty.  In  a  mist  of  misunderstandings,  surcharged 
with  passion,  and  amid  a  gale  of  invective  and 
vituperation,  his  voice  rang  out  clear  and  unmis¬ 
takable.  He  repudiated  the  doctrine  “  My  union ; 
right  or  wrong,  my  union !  ”  He  faced  the  dis¬ 
temper  of  the  moment  with  the  emphatic  declara¬ 
tion  that  the  union  must  be  right  before  it  would 
get  his  support  —  before  he  would  refrain  from 
fighting  it.  In  the  rush  of  things  such  deeds  are 
regarded  lightly  and  are  soon  forgotten.  But  in  so 
far  as  the  newspaper  world  is  making  any  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  feasibility  of  industrial  peace,  such 
acts  as  these  on  the  part  of  men  like  Lynch  have 
made  that  demonstration  possible. 

In  the  upbuilding  of  his  organization  Mr. 
Lynch  has  done  a  man’s  work  and  done  it  well. 
What  with  its  old-age  pensions,  its  mortuary  bene¬ 
fits,  its  home,  its  immense  surplus,  the  union  that 
was  known  as  slow  pay  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
is  now  regarded  as  a  model  of  business  efficiency 
by  business  men. 

The  Inland  Printer  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Lynch  when  he  cooperated  with  it  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  I.  T.  U.  Course  of  Instruction  in  Printing. 
Then  we  got  a  glimpse  of  his  desire  to  help  his 
fellow-craftsmen  to  a  better  and  more  satisfactory 
life  and  to  have  his  organization  actively  identified 
with  any  beneficial  movement.  The  broad  and 
liberal  plan  on  which  that  Course  is  conducted 
expresses  Mr.  Lynch’s  mind  on  the  subject,  as 
he  was  the  author  of.  some  of  the  most  liberal 
features. 

Proud  as  he  may  be  of  the  tangible  evidences 
of  his  presidency,  when  Mr.  Lynch  closed  the  door 
of  his  office,  probably  what  gave  him  the  greatest 
gratification  was  that  he  left  the  union  at  peace 
with  the  world.  If  he  had  regret,  we  surmise  it 
was  because  he  had  been  compelled  to  fight  for 
what  he  regarded  as  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
those  whom  he  served. 

Mr.  Lynch  got  his  present  appointment  from 
the  hands  of  an  employing  printer  —  Governor 
Glynn,  of  New  York  —  and  we  feel  sure  the  entire 
craft  will  wish  him  still  further  honors. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  of  New  York  is  required  to  enforce  so-called 
“  social-justice  ”  laws.  As  Mr.  Lynch  has  spent 
his  life  doing  for  others,  we  feel  it  a  superfluity 
to  wish  him  success  —  he  will  command  it. 

Milton  neither  aspired  to  present  fame,  nor  even 
expected  it.  His  high  ambition  was,  to  use  his  own  words, 
“  To  leave  something  so  written,  to  after  ages,  that  they 
should  not  willingly  let  it  die.”  And  Cato  finally  observed, 
he  would  much  rather  posterity  should  ask  why  no  statues 
were  erected  to  him,  than  why  they  were. —  Colton. 
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Engraving  Industry  and  the  New  Tariff. 

J.  W.  B.,  Boston,  writes:  “I  have  just  been  looking 
through  my  files  of  The  Inland  Printer  for  an  article  on 
the  new  tariff  and  its  relation  to  the  engraving  business 
without  finding  such  an  article.  Won’t  you  please  tell  us 
how  it  affects  our  business?  ” 

Answer. —  It  was  expected  that  the  new  tariff  would  be 
read  by  every  one  interested  so  it  was  not  noticed  here. 
The  following  items  are  probably  the  ones  of  most  interest : 
Half-tone  plates,  photogravure  plates,  photoengraved 
plates,  steel  plates  engraved,  stereotype  plates,  electro¬ 
type  plates  and  other  plates  engraved  for  printing,  pay  a 
duty  of  fifteen  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Steel  plates,  dies  and 
rolls  suitable  for  use  in  engraving  and  printing  bonds, 
stock  certificates  and  securities,  are  admitted  free  of  duty. 
And  so  also  are  all  editions  printed  from  “  etchings,” 
“  engravings  ”  and  “  woodcuts  ”  printed  by  hand  from 
plates  or  blocks  etched  or  engraved  with  hand  tools  and 
not  such  as  are  printed  from  plates  and  blocks  etched  or 
engraved  by  photochemical  or  other  mechanical  processes. 
In  the  matter  of  supplies :  Acids,  collodion  and  zinc  sheets 
pay  fifteen  per  cent  of  their  value.  Copper  in  sheets  pays 
but  five  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  iodin  resublimed,  and 
dragon’s-blood  are  admitted  free  of  duty. 

High-light  Half-tone  Negatives. 

Albert  Neumann,  St.  Louis,  writes:  “  I  want  some 
information  about  making  high-light  half-tone  negatives. 
The  plateholder  I  use  carries  the  half-tone  screen  as  well  as 
the  wet  plate.  Any  help  you  can  give  me  in  this  matter 
will  be  greatly  appreciated.” 

Answer. — As  your  plateholder  carries  the  screen  as  well 
as  the  wet  plate,  it  does  not  seem  possible  for  you  to  make 
high-light  half-tone  negatives  with  it.  The  customary  way 
to  make  these  negatives  Is  to  make  an  exposure  through  the 
screen  as  usual  and  then  move  the  screen  out  of  the  way 
and  give  a  slight  exposure  to  the  copy  direct  in  order  to 
close  up  the  high  lights  so  that  they  may  fill  up  entirely 
during  Intensification.  You  can  see  the  difficulty  of  doing 
that  with  your  outfit.  Modern  half-tone  cameras  are  made 
to  carry  the  screen  in  the  camera.  After  the  regular 
exposure  is  made  through  the  screen,  by  operating  a  lever 
at  the  side,  the  screen  is  moved  forward  so  as  to  be  out  of 
focus  while  the  exposure  is  made  to  close  up  the  high 
lights.  Other  cameras  are  made  with  the  screen  in  the 
camera  but  hinged  so  that  it  can  be  swung  out  of  the  way 
during  the  high-light  exposure.  The  ideal  camera  for  this 
work  would  be  one  that  not  only  swings  the  screen  out  of 
the  way  for  the  second  exposure,  but  swings  in  its  place  a 
plate  glass  of  the  same  thickness,  or  refractive  index,  as 
the  glass  of  the  screen,  so  that  there  will  be  no  change  in 


the  register  between  the  image  reaching  the  sensitive  plate 
through  the  screen  and  the  image  reaching  the  plate  when 
the  screen  is  removed.  It  is  only  with  such  a  camera  that 
correct  high-light  half-tone  negatives  can  be  made. 

Half-tone  and  Line  Negatives  Vary  in  Size. 

“  Mystery,”  London,  asks  this  question  of  Process 
Work:  “  Why  doesn’t  a  line  negative  come  the  same  size 
as  a  half-tone?  I  have  made  negatives  for  four-color  print¬ 
ing —  yellow,  red  and  blue  in  half-tone,  with  the  fourth 
printing  in  line.  I  find  the  three  half-tones  register  per¬ 
fectly,  but  the  line  is  a  trifle  out.” 

Answer. —  If  a  photographer  will  focus  a  line  subject  to 
a  certain  size  and  then  introduce  a  half-tone  screen  and 
measure  the  image  of  the  line  subject  again  as  it  is  filtered 
through  the  half-tone  screen  he  will  find  that  the  size  has 
changed  so  that  the  line  negative  and  the  half-tone  nega¬ 
tive,  made  from  the  same  line  subject,  in  exactly  the  same 
focus,  will  not  register  owing  to  the  diffraction  of  the  rays 
of  light  when  passing  through  the  half-tone  screen.  The 
way  to  remedy  this  would  be  to  use  a  piece  of  plate  glass 
the  thickness  of  the  half-tone  screen  when  making  the  line 
negative.  So  also  when  making  negatives  through  color 
filters  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a  piece  of  crystal  plate 
glass  the  same  thickness  as  the  filters,  when  making  a 
negative  from  line  copy,  if  it  is  required  to  register  with  the 
color-plates.  It  is  recommended,  when  focusing  colorwork 
to  a  definite  size,  to  focus  through  the  green  or  red  filter, 
as  the  eye  is  deceived  as  to  the  size  should  the  blue  filter  be 
used. 

Screen  Distance  Again. 

P.  R.  Ropey,  Brooklyn,  wants  to  know  if  there  are  any 
rules  published  governing  the  selection  of  the  screen  dis¬ 
tance  in  half-tone  negative  making. 

Answer.—  The  rules  governing  screen  distance  are  as 
fixed  as  the  multiplication  table.  They  have  been  stated  in 
various  forms  in  this  column.  Here  is  the  way  W.  T. 
Wilkinson  expresses  them :  “  The  factors  governing  screen 
distance  are  the  stop  or  diaphragm,  the  camera  extension, 
and  the  number  of  lines  with  which  the  screen  is  ruled. 
The  largest  sized  stop  that  can  be  used,  so  as  to  give  good 
results,  with  a  screen  distance  that  interferes  least  with 
fine  detail,  is  one  sixty-fourth  of  the  camera  extension, 
though  for  the  best  results  a  stop  with  an  aperture  one 
ninetieth  or  one  one  hundred  and  twentieth  of  the  camera 
extension  will  be  the  standard.  A  stop  with  an  aperture  of 
one  ninetieth  the  screen  distance  for  a  screen  ruled  with 
133  lines  to  the  inch  will  be  about  six  thirty-seconds  of  an 
inch,  and  the  finer  the  screen  ruling  the  less  the  screen 
distance,  and  the  coarser  the  screen  ruling  the  greater  the 
screen  distance.  Taking  the  camera  extension  at  thirty 
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inches  and  the  stop  aperture  at  one  ninetieth  (say,  ten 
thirty-seconds  of  an  inch)  the  screen  distance  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  screen  rulings  are  about  these:  Screen  rulings  75, 
85,  100,  120,  133,  150,  175  lines  per  inch  require,  in  the 
same  order,  screen  distances  as  follows  in  thirty-seconds  of 
an  inch:  14,  12,  9,  7,  6,  5  and  4  thirty-seconds  of  an 
inch.  These  distances  are  for  average  copy.  For  flat  copy 
the  stop  aperture  may  be  enlarged  to  one  sixty-fourth  of 
camera  extension;  for  very  contrasty  copy  the  stop  aper¬ 
ture  should  be  reduced  to  one  one  hundred  and  twentieth  of 
the  camera  extension.” 

Brief  Replies  to  a  Few  Correspondents. 

Harry  Hale,  Portland,  Oregon:  There  are  no  books 
containing  formulas  for  direct  photographing  on  metal  for 
the  offset  press. 

L.  E.  Henert,  Norristown,  Pennsylvania,  should  write 
Max  Levy,  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  for  information 
regarding  the  four-line  screen  or  any  other  screen. 

R.  C.  Roach,  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  will  find  for  cutting 
ovals  the  Walsh  oval  and  circle  cutting  machine  most  satis¬ 
factory.  It  is  sold  by  the  Wesel  Manufacturing  Company. 

“  Old  Reader,”  Chicago,  who  has  some  drawings  with 
purple  trees  against  a  yellow  sky  to  reproduce,  should  make 
color-separation  negatives  first.  Use  a  Cramer  slow  Iso 
plate  to  get  the  purples  dark  on  a  yellow  ground  and  an 
ordinary  dry  plate  or  wet  plate  to  get  the  yellows  dark  and 
the  purples  light. 

L.  C.  Schwartz,  New  Haven,  is  advised  not  to  use  the 
powerful  combination  of  acids  and  bichromate  of  potash  to 
clean  glass.  A  simple  solution  of  nitric  acid  and  water  will 
answer  all  purposes. 

Half-tones  on  Book  Papers. 

From  complaints  made  to  this  department  a  reaction 
appears  to  have  set  in  against  the  use  of  coated  paper  in 
books,  magazines  and  catalogues.  Some  object  to  coated 
paper  because  of  its  high  reflecting  surface  being  injurious 
to  the  eyes,  others  say  it  makes  books  and  magazines  too 
heavy,  and  still  others  complain  of  its  expensiveness  and 
lack  of  permanency,  while  a  few  people  say  coated  paper 
is  offensive  to  persons  of  good  taste.  Now  if  these  objec¬ 
tions  increase,  the  question  is,  how  is  processwork  going  to 
meet  the  demand  for  illustrations  on  uncoated  stock? 

The  offset  press  answers  the  question  in  one  way  and 
rotary  photogravure  replies  in  another  way,  but  how  is 
relief  engraving  going  to  meet  the  problem?  This  highly 
coated  stock  was  made  to  meet  the  requirements  of  half¬ 
tone  engraving.  Now  if  the  public,  or  a  portion  of  it, 
is  going  to  refuse  coated  paper,  and  fine  half-tones  will 
not  print  on  other  stock,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
Shall  we  have  to  go  back  to  line  engraving  again  or  can  we 
make  half-tone  engravings  that  will  print  on  uncoated 
paper?  The  Crocker- Wheeler  Company  of  Ampere,  New 
Jersey,  revolted  against  the  highly  coated  stock  and  changed 
over  to  mechanical  line  engravings  printed  on  paper  made 
for  offset  printing.  Its  Bulletin  No.  160,  for  October,  con¬ 
tains  illustrations  of  its  motors,  and  motor  parts  are  shown 
in  this  bulletin  on  paper  which  is  agreeable  to  the  touch 
and  pleasing  to  the  eye  besides  being  a  stock  that  will  stand 
any  amount  of  handling.  One  of  the  most  select  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  New  York  has  also  abandoned  coated  paper 
stock  in  this  season’s  fashion  catalogue.  However,  it  con¬ 
tinues  the  use  of  half-tones  made  with  screens  of  120  lines 
instead  of  the  150-line  half-tones  of  former  years.  Many 
engravers  and  printers  are  being  asked  how  coated  paper 


can  be  gotten  rid  of.  The  two  cases  mentioned  here  show 
how  it  has  been  done,  and  it  will  be  well  for  engravers  and 
printers  to  be  prepared  to  meet  a  demand  which  now  seems 
inevitable. 

Cerographic,  or  Wax  Engraving  Process. 

Albert  H.  Allen,  University  of  California  Press,  writes: 
“  I  find  in  some  extracts  from  *  Suggestions  to  Authors,’ 
published  by  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neers,  a  reference  to  the  reproduction  of  drawings,  etc., 
by  the  wax  process  by  means  of  which  uniformity  in  char¬ 
acter  and  in  lettering  is  maintained,  and  a  great  reduction 
in  the  size  of  the  cuts  is  possible  without  any  sacrifice 
of  clearness.  Can  you  give  me  any  references  to  sources 
from  which  more  information  about  this  process  can  be 
obtained?  ” 

Answer. —  The  reference  to  the  “  wax  process  ”  in  the 
“  Suggestions  to  Authors  ”  is  correct  in  stating  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  process,  as  you  can  see  by  examining  the 
engravings  of  the  maps  in  any  first-class  encyclopedia  or 
geography.  For  information  regarding  the  process  you 
are  recommended  to  the  greatest  living  authority  on  the 
subject,  that  most  versatile  citizen  of  Chicago,  George  H. 
Benedict,  manager  of  the  Globe  Engraving  and  Electro¬ 
typing  Company,  701-721  South  Dearborn  street.  Mr. 
Benedict,  besides  being  interested  in  other  studies,  is  an 
ardent  astronomer,  and  as  a  cartographer  he  is  held  in 
grateful  esteem  by  every  engraver  in  this  country.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  while  studying  the  stars  and  charting  his 
observations  Mr.  Benedict  was  led  to  perfect  the  wax  proc¬ 
ess  of  engraving  to  which  this  company,  under  his  manage¬ 
ment,  gives  special  attention. 


Water  Babies. 
Photograph  by  F.  M.  Kofron. 
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Compiled  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

INCIDENTS  IN  FOREIGN  GRAPHIC  CIRCLES. 

BY  OUR  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Our  readers,  who  are  familiar  with  the  practice  of 
The  Inland  Printer  of  changing  its  cover  every  month, 
will  be  interested  in  learning  that  the  cover-design  of  the 
famous  London  Punch  has  not  been  changed  in  sixty-five 
years.  A  slight  change  in  it  was  made  on  October  1,  how¬ 
ever,  and  hereafter  Punch’s  cover  will  be  printed  on  better 


Napoleon  suffered  great  loss  and  prestige.  The  comple¬ 
tion  of  this  monument  was  celebrated  with-  great  pomp  a 
few  months  ago. 

It  is  now  permitted  to  vend  newspapers  as  late  as  mid¬ 
night  in  Munich  and  Nuremberg.  But  in  the  former  city 
they  may  not  be  sold  so  late  in  the  streets,  the  permission 
being  limited  to  restaurants  and  cafes,  and  the  vendors 
must  be  males  and  not  less  than  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

A  firm  in  Berlin  has  received  a  patent  on  a  new  method 
of  mechanical  typesetting.  This  consists  of  three  mecha¬ 
nisms —  an  apparatus,  with  a  Smith-Premier  typewriter 


View  of  the  Buildings  of  the  International  Exposition  of  the  Book  Trades  and  Graphic  Arts,  to  Be  Held  at  Leipsic, 
May  to  October,  1914. 


paper  and  in  two  colors.  A  circulation  of  one  hundred 
thousand  copies  is  now  claimed  for  the  publication. 

As  A  part  of  his  celebration  of  his  fiftieth  year  of  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  firm  of  Hazell,  Watson  &  Viney,  printers, 
in  London,  Mr.  Walter  Hazell  presented  each  of  the  270 
employees  of  the  concern  with  a  check,  the  amount  of 
which  depended  upon  length  of  service.  The  total  of  these 
presents  was  about  $10,000.  At  the  same  time  he  set  aside 
a  sum  the  interest  earnings  of  which  (about  $1,500  yearly) 
are  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees,  their  widows 
and  orphans. 

GERMANY. 

The  report  for  the  past  year,  the  ninth,  of  the  Stuttgart 
printing  trade  school,  gives  the  number  of  attendants  as 
128,  including  16  journeymen.  The  school  has  two  courses 
in  composition  and  two  in  presswork. 

The  grounds  on  which  the'  great  book  trades  and 
graphic-arts  exposition  at  Leipsic  is  being  erected  are  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  massive  monument  which 
was  erected  to  commemorate  the  Battle  of  Leipsic,  in  which 


keyboard,  which  punches  holes  in  a  paper  strip,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  monotype  keyboard;  a  device  for  rewinding 
in  reverse  this  paper  strip;  and  a  linotype  machine  whose 
movements  and  the  dropping  of  matrices  to  form  lines  are 
actuated  by  means  of  the  holes  punched  in  the  paper  strips. 
The  old  idea  that  typesetting  could  thus  be  done  in  the 
editorial  room,  or  under  the  direction  of  an  author  in  his 
studio,  seems  to  recur  here,  which,  of  course,  is  enough  to 
make  one  doubtful  about  the  practicability  of  the  method. 
The  production  of  sixteen  thousand  letters  per  hour  is 
claimed  to  be  possible  for  the  linotype  machine. 

The  program  for  the  bibliophilic  section  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  graphic-arts  exposition  at  Leipsic,  in  1914,  just 
issued,  would  indicate  that  that  part  will  be  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  one  for  all  having  to  do  with  books,  and  especially 
for  book-lovers.  It  will  have  three  main  departments  — 
Bibliophily  in  General,  Prominent  Collection  Pieces,  and 
the  Collection  Room  of  a  Modern  Bibliophile.  Subdivisions 
will  be:  The  History  of  Bibliophily,  Bibliophilic  Litera¬ 
ture,  Private  Presses  of  Bibliophiles,  Bibliophilic  Societies; 
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The  Good  Book,  the  Beautiful  Book  and  the  Extraordinary 
Book  as  Collection  Pieces;  Biblio-Iconophily  and  Autog¬ 
raphy,  and  Bibliophily  in  Antiquity,  the  Middle  Ages 
and  in  the  Orient.  Any  one  interested  will  receive  full 
information  by  addressing  Dr.  Julius  Zeitler,  Kaiser- 
Friedrichstrasse  3,  Leipsic-Gohlis,  Germany. 

Germans  have  a  habit  of  abbreviating  the  names  of 
companies  and  organizations  when  they  are  overly  long. 
Thus,  “  Hapag  ”  designates  the  Hamburg- American  Steam¬ 
ship  Line.  The  latest  such  word  is  “  Bugra,”  made  to 
designate  the  Internationale  Ausstellung  fur  Buchgewerbe 
und  Graphik  (the  graphic-arts  exposition),  to  be  held  at 
Leipsic  next  year.  The  word  is  perhaps  more  useful  than 
euphonic. 

FRANCE. 

The  Parisian  graphic-arts  school,  L’Ecole  Estienne, 
began  its  present  term  early  in  October,  with  one  hundred 
and  eighty  pupils  of  the  ages  of  thirteen  to  fifteen  in 
attendance  upon  the  day  courses.  Evening  courses  for 
apprentices  are  also  given.  The  school  has  now  a  new 
director,  Georges  Lecomte. 

Postage-stamps  to  the  value  of  $1,600,000  were  on  view 
at  a  philatelic  exposition  held  this  fall  in  the  Palace  de 
Glace  at  Paris.  A  copperplate  press  was  installed,  upon 
which  stamps  with  the  picture  of  President  Poincare  were 
produced,  which  were  sold  to  the  public  visiting  the  show. 

The  printing-trade  employees  are  agitating  the  matter 
of  obtaining  a  Saturday  half  holiday. 

The  secretary  of  the  printers’  union  has  issued  an 
appeal  to  the  members  to  endeavor  to  attend  the  great 
graphic-arts  exposition  in  Leipsic  next  year.  And  the 
organ  of  the  master  printers,  the  Bulletin  Officiel,  fre¬ 
quently  publishes  articles  favoring  the  exposition.  This 
tends  to  indicate  that  there  is  not  so  much  enmity  between 
the  French  and  German  peoples  as  some  jingoes  would 
seem  to  wish  us  to  believe  exists. 

Alfred  Didot,  a  descendant  of  the  renowned  Didots, 
died  recently  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five.  He  leaves 
to  his  son  his  printing-office  in  Mesnil  (Eure).  It  is  said 
that  modernity  has  not  touched  this  plant,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  concern  is  no  longer  an  honor  to  the  illus¬ 
trious  name  of  Didot.  Printing  is  done  in  this  office  for 
the  Institut  de  France  and  the  Academie  Frangaise,  which 
hoary  and  learned  associations  have  a  holy  horror  for 
things  modern.  Peculiarly,  most  of  the  women  compositors 
of  the  office  are  deaf  and  dumb,  being  employed  because  of 
charitable  reasons.  The  deceased  was  also  president  of 
the  concern  which  publishes  the  “  Didot-Bottin,”  the  great 
city  directory  of  Paris. 

ITALY. 

M.  de  Rove,  a  French  aviator,  after  achieving  a  flight 
over  Italy,  starting  at  Milan,  and  concluding  his  journey 
at  Tarranto,  thus  coursing  over  Italy  from  north  to  south, 
while  on  his  way  dropped  bundles  of  Milan  newspapers  in 
the  principal  towns,  thus  being  the  first  aeroplane  news¬ 
paper  deliverer  in  Italy. 

The  Archivio  Tipografico,  of  Turin,  devotes  the  whole 
of  its  last  number  to  the  life  and  work  of  Giambattista 
Bodoni,  the  celebrated  Italian  printer,  engraver  and  type¬ 
founder,  the  centennial  of  whose  death  was  commemo¬ 
rated  in  September  last.  Bodoni  was  the  originator  of  a 
classical  and  much  admired  Roman  type-face,  which  has  of 
late  been  revived.  He  was  born  at  Saluzzo,  March  13,  1740, 
and  died  at  Padua,  November  30,  1813.  Recent  numbers 
of  II  Risorgimento  Grafico,  of  Milan,  have  also  been  filled 
with  matter  pertaining  to  this  master  printer,  of  whom 


Italy  is  justly  proud,  and  whose  productions  are  much 
sought  for  by  collectors. 

SWEDEN. 

A  second  cost  congress  of  Swedish  printing-office  man¬ 
agers,  which  was  recently  held  in  Goteborg,  was  attended 
by  160  delegates.  R.  A.  Austen-Leigh  gave  a  talk  explain¬ 
ing  the  cost-finding  system  promulgated  in  England,  and 
was  followed  by  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  to 
get  up  a  cost  system  for  Swedish  printers,  which  was  voted 
upon  and  recommended  for  general  adoption. 

The  Holmens  Bruk  paper  manufactory  at  Norrkoping 
is  having  built  two  papermaking  machines  which  have  a 
sieve  width  of  5.15  meters  (202%  inches),  which  is  .7 
meter  (27%  inches)  wider  than  the  present  largest  Amer¬ 
ican  machine. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COLORS. 

BY  S.  H.  HORGAN. 


F  one  will  examine  closely  the  beautiful 
picture  of  “  The  Vivandiere  ”  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  photograph  was  taken 
instantaneously  while  the  young  lady  was 
actually  beating  the  drum.  It  will  also 
be  remarked  that  the  photograph  must 
have  been  made  in  colors,  for  it  would  be 


impossible  to  color  a  photograph  so  natu¬ 
rally.  It  must,  in  fact,  have  been  a  photograph  in  colors  — 
something  that  has  been  sought  by  scientists  since  1839 
when  Daguerre  gave  photography  free  to  the  world. 

So  this  is  an  exhibit  of  instantaneous  photography  in 
colors  made  by  the  Polychromide  Company,  420  Fifth  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Besides  interesting  every  one  who  has 
ever  handled  a  camera,  this  picture  should  be  of  surpassing 
interest  to  the  three-color  engraver  and  printer,  for  it 
points  to  unlimited  possibilities  for  him  when  he  under¬ 
stands  how  simply  and  quickly  the  three-color  records  were 
secured. 

This  young-lady  drummer  stood  in  a  brilliantly  lighted 
photographic  studio  before  a  special  camera.  At  her  left 
was  a  large  movable  closet  with  glass  sides  covered  with 
muslin.  In  the  closet  were  four  small  dishes  containing 
special  flashlight  powder.  By  merely  touching  a  button  a 
spark  from  a  Marconi  electrical  apparatus  ignited  the 
powder  in  the  widely  separated  dishes  at  absolutely  the 
same  moment  of  time,  and  the  photograph  was  at  that 
moment  taken  in  one  one  hundredth  of  a  second,  but  this 
is  the  simplest  feature  of  the  apparatus. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  several  inventions  that 
combined  to  produce  this  picture  is  the  camera  in  which 
three  color-sensitive  dry  plates  were  exposed  at  exactly 
the  same  fraction  of  a  second  and  the  three-color-record 
negatives  secured  instantaneously.  These  negatives  were 
exactly  the  same  size,  so  there  was  no  trouble  for  the 
Walker  Engraving  Company,  of  New  York,  to  make  color- 
plates  that  register  perfectly. 

The  insert  of  the  laughing  girl  in  last  month’s  Inland 
Printer,  which  has  already  attracted  world-wide  atten¬ 
tion,  was  also  made  in  the  Polychromide  Studios  and  proves 
the  adaptability  of  this  method  to  photogravure,  in  fact 
the  Van  Dyck  Company  was  the  first  to  secure  a  similar 
apparatus  by  which  it  is  now  copying  paintings  instanta¬ 
neously  in  colors.  The  Christmas  supplement  of  one  of 
the  New  York  papers  is  to  be  made  by  a  Polychromide 
camera.  So  color  photography  has  at  last  arrived. 


by  The  Poly 
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While  our  columns  are  always  open  for  the  discussion  of  any  relevant  subject,  we  do  not  necessarily  indorse  the  opinions  of  contributors. 
Anonymous  letters  will  not  be  noticed;  therefore  correspondents  will  please  give  their  names  -  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith.  All  letters  of  more  than  one  thousand  words  will  be  subject  to  revision. 


CORRECTION  IN  DATE  OF  THE  OLDEST  ENGLISH 
NEWSPAPER. 

To  the  Editor: 

Finsbury,  London,  E.  C.,  Eng.,  Oct.  20,  1913. 

I  think  Mr.  Horgan  has  inadvertently  erred  in  stating 
that  the  oldest  English  newspaper  of  which  there  is  a  copy 
extant  is  The  Weekly  Newes,  dated  May  23,  1622.  A  year 
ago  the  British  Museum  acquired  a  volume  containing 
twenty-four  English  Courants  or  News  Sheets  of  the  years 
1620  and  1621.  Eighteen  of  these,  beginning  with  the  ear¬ 
liest  (December  2,  1620),  were  printed  at  Amsterdam  or 
other  places  in  Holland.  The  six  printed  in  London  were 
dated  September  2,  1621;  September  30,  1621;  October  2, 
1621;  October  6,  1621;  and  October  11,  1621.  The  collec¬ 
tion  in  the  British  Museum  thus  includes  the  number  of 
which  a  reproduction  appears  in  this  month’s  Inland 
Printer. 

A  full  account  of  the  volume  is  to  be  found  in  The 
Library  for  April  of  this  year. 

Charles  Baker. 


J.  F.  EARHART  REPLIES  TO  MR.  PX. 

To  the  Editor:  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Nov.  10,  1913. 

In  the  November  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer  a  writer 
signing  himself  “  Px  ”  labors  under  the  delusion  that  I  am 
“  considerably  mixed  about  the  word  value,”  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  show  that  he  is  the  one  that  is  “  mixed  ”  as  to  the 
meaning  and  application  of  the  word.  He  is  evidently 
under  the  impression  that  value  (tone  value)  in  the  defini¬ 
tion  given,  does  not  apply  to  color.  Referring  to  my  letter 
he  says :  “  He  first  quotes  the  Century  Dictionary  defini¬ 

tion,  which  specifically  states  ‘  the  idea  of  hue  being 
abstracted,’  and  then  applies  the  definition  to  cover  color 
(hue),  stating  a  color  may  be  out  of  value  in  its  relation 
to  other  colors  in  a  printed  job,  because  of  its  being  too 
light  (in  tone)  or  too  deep  (in  tone)  to  keep  its  place  in 
the  general  scheme.  It  may  come  forward  too  much  in  one 
case,  or  recede  too  much  in  the  other;  and  in  either  case 
be  out  of  value.  In  such  case  it  should  be  modified  (in 
tone)  so  that  it  may  have  its  proper  value  in  relation  to 
the  other  colors  in  its  immediate  vicinity.”  And  then  to 
clinch  his  supposed  point  “  Px  ”  says :  “And  yet  he  states 
that  ‘  This  (The  Century)  definition,  as  applied  to  the  arts, 
is  the  only  one  worth  while,’  ”  and  then  adds  “  and  the 
Century  Dictionary  definition  specifically  abstracts  ‘  the 
idea  of  hue.’  ” 

Now,  it  appears  that  the  words  “  the  idea  of  hue  being 
abstracted  ”  has  led  Mr.  “  Px  ”  to  think  that  the  definition 


does  not  apply  to  color,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  defini¬ 
tion  commences  with  “  In  painting  and  the  allied  arts,  etc.” 
It  certainly  does  apply  to  color  —  the  tone-value  of  color. 
For  this  reason  I  have  inserted  in  three  different  places 
the  words  in  tone  so  that  “  Px  ”  may  see  his  error.  It 
seems  to  me  that  my  meaning  is  so  plain  that  these  words 
are  superfluous,  for  what  else  could  I  mean  if  not  the  tone- 
value  in  speaking  of  a  color  as  “  too  light  or  too  deep  to 
keep  its  place  in  the  general  scheme  ”  ? 

His  confused  ideas  concerning  the  word  value  may  be 
due  to  his  somewhat  foggy  definition  of  the  word  tone, 
which  has  a  close  connection  with  the  word  value.  He 
says :  “  Tone :  Atmospheric  envelopment  or  veil  —  grow¬ 

ing  more  impenetrable  (dense)  as  distance  increases.” 

Of  course,  every  practical  printer  will  be  delighted  with 
the  opaque  lucidity  of  this  impenetrable  and  somewhat 
dense  definition  of  the  word  tone.  It  is  a  very  good  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  foggy  morning;  but  tone  is  also  visible  in  colors 
or  objects  in  a  clear  light  and  when  only  a  few  feet  away 
from  the  observer,  when  density  of  atmosphere  is  con¬ 
spicuous  by  its  absence.  In  fact,  in  a  design  in  colors  for 
a  cover-page,  the  pressman  may  be  told  that  some  of  the 
colors  are  out  of  value  ■ —  that  the  red  is  too  deep  in  tone, 
and  to  reduce  it  to  half-tone  strength,  and  that  the  blue  is 
too  light  in  tone,  and  to  make  it  about  one-quarter  strength 
of  the  full  color,  and  reduce  the  gray  a  little  below  the 
middle  tone  in  strength,  the  buff  tint  and  photo-black 
being  all  right.  All  of  which  changes  are  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  the  values  of  the  colors  in  their  tone  relation 
to  one  another  as  shown  in  the  original  sketch.  And  these 
values  are  adjusted  through  raising  or  lowering  the  tones 
of  some  of  the  colors  as  described. 

Away  back  yonder,  over  twenty  years  ago,  was  printed 
on  the  eleventh  page  of  the  Color  Printer,  “  The  light  tones 
of  a  color  are  the  various  degrees  of  color  produced  by  the 
mixture  of  a  full  color  with  white.”  And  on  the  next  page 
appears,  “  The  dark  tones  of  a  color  are  the  various  degrees 
of  color  produced  by  the  mixture  of  a  full  color  with 
black.”  And  in  The  Inland  Printer  of  April,  1910,  the 
writer,  referring  to  the  word  tone,  says :  “  By  tone  is  meant 
the  different  degrees  of  a  color  ranging  from  light  to 
deep.”  Now,  the  printer  can  judge  for  himself  whether 
or  not  he  can  make  any  practical  use  of  Mr.  “  Px’s  ”  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  word  tone. 

Concerning  the  communication  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Farley,  Jr., 
of  Chicago,  have  to  say  that  I  have  never  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Andrews’  psychologic  ability  to  select  suitable 
color  combinations  with  “a  strong  pulling  power”  for 
candy-boxes.  J.  F.  Earhart.  • 
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RAY  V.  BIRDSALL,  A  PRINTER,  ENTERS  THE 
MINISTRY. 

To  the  Editor:  St.  Johns,  Mich.,  Oct.  22,  1913. 

I  have  noticed  that  on  several  occasions  you  have  used 
material  in  The  Inland  Printer  concerning  “  printer- 
preachers,”  and  as  we  have  a  printer  in  this  town,  Ray  V. 
Birdsall,  who  is  about  to  enter  the  ministry,  I  wish  to  sub¬ 
mit  the  following  sketch  and  a  photograph  of  him : 

Mr.  Birdsall  was  born  February  26,  1881,  in  Chesaning, 
Michigan.  Reared  on  the  farm,  he  attended  the  district 
school,  completing  his  schoolwork  in  the  Chesaning  high 
school. 

In  February,  1900,  he  started  on  his  journalistic  career 
by  washing  rollers,  sweeping  the  office,  and  building  fires 
for  Ische  &  Ingalls,  two  young  ladies  from  Flint,  Michigan, 
who  were  at  that  time  launching  the  Chesaning  Semi- 


Rev.  Ray  V.  Birdsall. 


Weekly  News.  Getting  a  little  experience  there,  he  went 
to  work  for  Willis  Miller,  proprietor  of  the  Chesaning 
Argus,  in  June  of  the  same  year.  Mr.  Birdsall  remained 
in  that  office  over  five  years.  While  there  he  did  chores 
around  the  home  of  the  editor  to  pay  for  his  board.  Every¬ 
thing  from  milking  cows  and  feeding  pigs  to  helping  the 
hired  girl  wash  dishes  is  included  in  such  a  job. 

In  1905  Mr.  Birdsall  accepted  a  position  on  the  Owosso 
Evening  Argus  as  ad.  and  job  compositor,  remaining  there 
until  1907.  He  then  went  to  Traverse  City,  Michigan,  to 
work  on  the  Daily  Eagle.  Remaining  until  April,  1909,  he 
accepted  a  position  on  The  Pontiac  Press  Gazette. 

In  September,  1909,  he  bought  the  Laingsbury  News,  a 
weekly  newspaper  which  was  almost  “  down  and  out.”  By 
hard  work,  often  burning  the  midnight  oil,  he  put  the 
paper  on  a  paying  basis.  Tiring  of  the  “  pay-when-you- 
please  ”  plan,  Mr.  Birdsall  put  his  subscription  list  on  a 
cash-in-advance  basis.  The  subscribers  rallied  around 
him,  and  he  gave  them  a  paper  which  was  worth  a  great 
deal  more  than  he  got  out  of  it. 

While  at  this  place  Mr.  Birdsall  was  married  to  Miss 
Minnie  Bailey,  a  critic  teacher  in  the  Allegan  County 
Normal  School.  In  October,  1911,  a  baby  girl  came  to 
stay  with  them  and  she  was  named  Faith  Bailey  Birdsall. 
He  sold  his  business  in  1912  to  J.  R.  Warren  and  went  to 
work  on  The  Clinton  Republican,  where  he  remained  a 


year.  All  through  his  newspaper  career  he  has  been  an 
active  religious  worker,  having  held  almost  every  office  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

This  year  he  entered  the  Michigan  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  was  given  his  first  pas¬ 
torate  at  Ashley.  He  preaches  three  times  every  Sunday, 
having  two  country  appointments.  Already  he  and  his 
wife  are  getting  into  the  swing  of  the  work,  his  congrega¬ 
tions  are  growing  and  this  promises  to  be  a  prosperous 
year  on  his  circuit.  He  is  applying  the  same  stick-to- 
itiveness  to  preaching  as  he  did  in  the  newspaper  office, 
and  he  says  “  success  is  bound  to  come.” 

Claude  R.  Black. 


ARE  TRANSPOSITIONS  MACHINE  ERRORS  OR 
OPERATORS’  ERRORS? 

To  the  Editor:  Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  21,  1913. 

Pasted  on  the  bulletin  board  in  the  linotype  room  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office  is  a  little  clipping  taken  from 
a  page  of  The  Inland  Printer,  in  which  the  statement 
is  made,  in  referring  to  linotype  composition,  that  “  proof¬ 
readers  will  readily  recognize  errors  such  as  transpositions 
...  as  machine  errors.” 

The  writer  of  this  letter  has  the  honor  to  have  charge 
mechanically  of  the  world’s  largest  linotype  plant,  in  which 
capacity  opportunity  has  presented  itself  to  see  the  work 
of  many  operators.  I  claim  the  article  quoted  from  is 
wrong  and  misleading,  and  bear  out  my  assertion  with  the 
following  statement: 

When  the  machines  were  first  installed  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago  opera¬ 
tors  from  outside  were  not  employed,  but  the  hand  com¬ 
positors  were  then  given  the  opportunity  to  become  opera¬ 
tors,  and  to-day  a  large  percentage  of  the  men  who  learned 
in  the  office  are  expert  operators.  Now,  in  the  early  stages 
of  their  career  as  operators,  the  proofs  of  the  type  com¬ 
posed  showed  large  numbers  of  transpositions,  but  as  time 
developed  these  men  into  experts,  transpositions  became 
a  rarity.  Why?  Did  the  fingering  of  those  operators 
improve?  Why,  certainly.  The  machine  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  transpositions,  otherwise  the  same  number  would 
have  continued  to  have  shown  up  in  the  proofs  as  the  men 
became  experts. 

Let  us  now  take  up  a  proof  and  glance  over  it.  Here 
we  find  a  word  out;  here  a  doublet;  now  comes  an  m  for 
a  c,  and  then  a  transposition.  The  operator  willingly  con¬ 
fesses  that  he  may  have  touched  the  m  for  the  c;  in  fact 
he  probably  did  leave  the  out,  and  may  have  thoughtlessly 
made  the  doublet,  but  as  for  that  transposition  —  far  be  it 
from  those  accurate  fingers  to  have  made  such  a  blunder. 
It  was  the  machine,  and  the  proofreader  would  readily 
recognize  the  transposition  as  a  machine  error. 

Let  the  reader  walk  with  me  across  from  the  linotype- 
room  into  the  composing-room  of  the  monotype,  in  which 
are  located  150  keyboards,  manned  by  a  corps  of  opera¬ 
tors  who  are  just  as  efficient,  just  as  well  educated,  and 
just  as  competent  in  the  art  of  operating  as  the  brother 
who  operates  the  linotype.  Let  us  look  at  these  proofs  — 
same  thing:  a  word  out,  a  doublet,  a  c  for  an  m,  a  trans¬ 
position,  etc.  The  monotype  operator  shoulders  the  whole 
responsibility  for  the  errors.  He  is  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  holes  in  paper  do  not  transpose,  and  that  he  is  just 
as  liable  to  make  a  transposition  in  fingering  as  he  is  to 
hit  the  m  for  the  c. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  the  writer  has  interro¬ 
gated  a  number  of  very  able  typewriters,  and  has  the  first 
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one  to  find  who  claims  that  his  accuracy  as  a  puncher  of 
typewriter  keys  is  such  as  to  entirely  obliterate  transposi¬ 
tions. 

The  writer  does  not  claim  that  a  machine  will  not 
make  transpositions,  but  he  does  claim  that  the  majority 
of  transpositions  are  due  to  the  fingering  of  the  operator, 
and  a  big  per  cent  of  the  minority  of  transpositions  is  due 
to  a  condition  the  machinist  is  forced  to  grant  —  that  is, 
speed. 

The  makers  of  the  linotype  tell  us  that  the  machine 
produces  best  results  when  running  at  a  speed  of  sixty- 
eight  revolutions  per  minute  (and  experience  has  shown 
this  to  be  a  fact) ,  and  that  all  parts  of  the  machine  are 
timed  in  proportion.  But  the  operator  isn’t  satisfied  to 


The  article  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  is  wrong,  and 
not  only  does  an  injustice  to  the  linotype  machine,  but 
the  machinist  as  well.  It  fortifies  the  operator  in  an  argu¬ 
ment  without  foundation,  and  makes  of  The  Inland 
Printer  the  fort  behind  whose  walls  of  intelligence  the 
operator  takes  refuge. 

Chas.  S.  Gunn. 

Note. —  We  wish  to  say  that  we  understand  your  feel¬ 
ing  in  this- matter.  It  must  not  be  understood,  however, 
that  the  writer  of  the  article  referred  to  meant  to  convey 
the  impression  that  all  transpositions  are  the  result  of 
machine  troubles.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  transpositions  are  due  to  the  machine  and 
not-  the  operator,  though  there  is  no  question  but  that  at 


“A  rare  old  plant  is  the  ivy  green.”— Charles  Dickens. 


conform  to  these  conditions. —  he  wants  the  machine 
speeded  —  a  little  extra  on  the  keyboard  cams,  a  few 
more  revolutions,  etc.  To  turn  out  his  little  1,500  or  1,800 
lines  in  eight  hours,  he  wants  a  machine  (made  by  the 
makers  to  cast  3,000  lines  in  eight  hours)  speeded  to  cast 
4,000  lines,  and  then  sets  up  a  howl  about  transpositions. 
The  machinist  protests  against  a  condition  he  knows  to  be 
wrong,  but  the  foreman,  backed  up  generally  by  the  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  neither  of  whom  is  familiar  with  the 
mechanical  construction  of  the  machine,  forces  the  machin¬ 
ist  to  grant  the  operator’s  request  for  speed,  with  the 
inevitable  result  that  errors  are  made  which  are  at  once 
readily  recognized  by  the  proofreader  as  machine  errors. 

If  those  proofreaders  who  so  readily  recognize  trans¬ 
positions  as  machine  errors  will  go  into  any  composing- 
room  where  the  machines  are  operated  in  two  shifts  he 
will  soon  become  convinced  that  the  machine  is  not  the 
greatest  offender  in  this  respect.  He  will  find  some 
operator  working  all  day  long  on  a  certain  machine  with 
scarcely  an  error  of  any  description,  especially  transposi¬ 
tions.  That  same  machine  manned  by  another  operator  at 
night  will  show  several  transpositions  in  each  proof.  But, 
of  course,  the  proofreader  will  readily  recognize  those 
transpositions  as  machine  errors. 


times  the  fault  lies  with  the  operator,  and  it  is  often  an 
open  question  as  to  where  the  fault  does  lie  in  case  of  a 
transposition.  The  machinist  could  remove  any  doubt 
by  a  systematic  test,  but  not  all  machinists  are  inclined  to 
do  so,  many  of  them  making  the  operator  bear  the  burden. 
We  believe  that  it  is  up  to  the  machinist  to  prove  that  the 
operator  is  at  fault.  We  have  investigated  impartially  a 
number  of  causes  of  transpositions,  and  as  a  rule,  have 
found  that  they  should  be  classed  as  machine  errors. 
This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  machine  but  is  due  to  some 
trifling  oversight  of  the  machinist.  We  believe  that  trans¬ 
positions  could  be  practically  eliminated  if  there  was 
cooperation  between  the  machinist  and  the  operator.  Each 
one  should  bear  his  share  of  the  blame.  Where  a  machin¬ 
ist  observes  that  an  operator  has  some  peculiarity  of 
operating  that  produces  errors  in  his  work  he  should  call 
his  attention  to  the  matter  and  explain  to  him  the  reason 
for  the  trouble.  Any  fair-minded  person  should  welcome 
friendly  criticism.  Let  a  machinist  trace  down  all  per¬ 
sistent  transpositions  and  determine  definitely  whether 
the  operator  or  the  machine  is  at  fault.  He  will  then  do 
his  share  toward  lessening  friction  and  will  thereby 
increase  the  output  of  the  machine.  These  opinions  are 
wholly  unbiased  for  the  writer  is  not  an  operator. 
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THE  LITERATURE  OF  TYPOGRAPHY. 

XI. —  histories  of  printing  in  America  (Continued). 

BY  HENRY  LEWIS  BULLEN. 

UR  November  instalment  dealt  with  histo¬ 
ries  of  printing  local  to  New  England. 
Printing  was  introduced  in  the  American 
Colonies  first  in  New  England  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  1638),  next  in  Pennsylvania 
(Philadelphia,  1685),  and  next  in  New 
York  in  1693,  and  I  will  proceed  chrono¬ 
logically. 

The  earliest  book  which  sheds  light  on  printing  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  American  colonies  is  the  celebrated  Autobiog¬ 
raphy  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  printer,  the  greatest  of 
Americans.  Lives  there  a  printer  “  with  soul  so  dead  ” 
who  has  not  read  this  book?  “  If  such  there  be,  go  mark 
him  well  ”  —  he  is  a  poor  sort  of  printer.  I  doubt  if  there 
is  a  public  library  of  any  importance  in  all  the  world 
which  lacks  this  book.  In  1889,  Ford  listed  fifty-four 
editions  of  the  Autobiography  proper,  and  it  has  been 
reprinted  many  times  as  part  of  editions  of  the  complete 
writings  of  Franklin.  This  narrative  of  the  life  of  a  jour¬ 
neyman  and  master  printer  has  long  been  a  classic  in  the 
French,  German,  Dutch,  Swedish,  Danish  and  Spanish 
languages,  and  quite  recently  has  been  translated  into  the 
Japanese  and  Chinese  languages.  It  was  the  second  book 
by  an  American  author  which  attained  world-wide  circula¬ 
tion.  The  first  book  to  earn  that  degree  of  fame  was  also 
by  B.  Franklin,  printer,  his  “  Way  to  Wealth,  or  Father 
Abraham’s  Speech  to  a  Great  Number  of  People  at  a  Ven¬ 
due  of  Merchant-Goods,  introduced  to  the  people  by  Poor 
Richard,”  first  printed  in  Boston  about  1760  in  a  printing- 
plant  owned  by  Franklin  and  operated  by  his  nephew, 
Benjamin  Mecom.  This  witty  and  wise  work,  the  “  Way  to 
Wealth,”  “  has  been  oftener  printed  and  translated,”  says 
Ford,  “  than  any  other  work  from  an  American  pen.” 
Ford  lists  one  hundred  and  forty-five  editions,  and  four¬ 
teen  reprints  embodied  in  other  books.  Strangely  enough 
the  great  Autobiography  was  first  printed  in  France 
(in  1791).  All  collectors  of  Frankliniana  desire  to  pos¬ 
sess  the  “  Memoires  de  la  Vie  Privee  de  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin,  ecrits  par  lui-meme,  et  adresses  a  son  Fils,  a  Paris: 
chez  Buisson,  libraire.”  It  was  published  in  Germany  and 
Sweden  in  1792,  in  London  in  1793,  but  the  first  American 
edition  did  not  appear  until  1794  (in  New  York).  Frank¬ 
lin  never  saw  his  work  in  print  —  (he  passed  on  in  1790)  — 
and  seemed  to  have  designed  it  solely  to  interest  his  son 
and  grandchildren.  He  wrote  it  in  four  parts  at  different 
times,  in  1771,  in  1784,  in  1788  and  in  1789.  The  manu¬ 
script  of  the  first  part  was  lost  when  his  house  was  ran¬ 
sacked  by  the  British  invaders  of  Philadelphia  in  1777, 
but  it  was  fortunately  found  and  returned  to  him  in  1784, 
while  he  was  in  France,  and  there  he  added  the  second 
part.  At  his  death  he  bequeathed  his  papers  to  his  grand¬ 
son,  William  Temple  Franklin,  who  carried  them  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  there,  in  1817,  published  what  was  then 
supposed  to  be  the  full  and  authentic  text.  All  trace  of 
the  manuscript  was  lost  until  1867,  when  John  Bigelow, 
United  States  minister  to  France,  discovered  it  in  the 
possession  of  a  French  family  which  consented  to  sell  it 
for  $5,000.  Upon  comparing  the  manuscript  with  the  1817 
edition  of  the  Autobiography,  John  Bigelow  discovered  that 
no  less  than  twelve  hundred  separate  and  distinct  changes 
had  been  made  in  the  text,  and  that  the  last  eight  pages 
had  been  omitted  entirely.  Thus  it  happened  that  the 


veritable  Autobiography  of  the  great  Franklin  was  not 
published  until  1868.  The  history  of  the  search,  covering 
a  period  of  two  years,  and  its  fortunate  ending,  is  related 
in  John  Bigelow’s  “  Some  Recollections  of  the  late  Edouard 
Laboulaye,”  privately  printed,  New  York,  1888.  Labou- 
laye,  a  splendid  type  of  Frenchman,  was  the  actual  dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  precious  manuscript.  Did  ever  another 
book  have  a  more  remarkable  history? 

The  serious  student  of  the  history  of  printing  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  will  carefully  study  “A  Century  of  Printing: 
the  Issues  of  the  Press  in  Pennsylvania,  1865-1785,”  by 
Charles  R.  Hildeburn,  2  volumes,  sm.  4to,  924  pages,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1885;  three  hundred  copies  printed;  worth  about 


$12.  This  bibliography  is  enlivened  by  notes  and  is  the 
only  work  which  specifically  gives  a  complete  view  of  the 
productions  of  Pennsylvania  printers,  although  all  its  mat¬ 
ter  may  now  be  found  in  Evans’  “American  Bibliography,” 
previously  mentioned  in  these  articles.  Dr.  F.  R.  Diffen- 
derffer  has  contributed  two  valuable  papers  to  the  Lancas¬ 
ter  County  Historical  Society,  which  appear  in  that 
society’s  proceedings,  on  “  Early  German  Printers  of  Lan¬ 
caster  and  the  Issues  of  their  Press  ”  and  “  The  News¬ 
papers  of  Lancaster  County,”  both  of  them  thorough  and 
interesting.  These  are  occasionally  procurable  at  about 
$1.50  each.  Albert  H.  Smyth  illuminates  the  subject  a 
little  in  his  work,  “  The  Philadelphia  Magazines  and  their 
Contributors,  1741-1850,”  Philadelphia,  1892,  12mo,  264 
pages,  worth  about  $1.50.  “Andrew  Bradford,  Founder  of 
the  Newspaper  Press  in  the  Middle  States  of  America,”  by 
Horatio  Gates  Jones,  published  by  the  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  1869,  8vo,  36  pages,  worth 
about  $2.50,  records  the  history  of  the  first  printer  who 
was  successful  in  Pennsylvania.  His  father,  William 
Bradford,  printed  in  Philadelphia  from  1685  to  1693,  when 
he  moved  to  New  York.  After  him,  from  1699  to  1712,  the 
Philadelphia  Quakers  owned  a  printing-plant,  which  was 
operated  by  various  printers,  until  in  1712  Andrew  Brad¬ 
ford  came  from  New  York,  being  in  partnership  with  his 
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father,  and  seems  to  have  absorbed  the  Quakers’  press. 
He  had  a  monopoly  until  1723,  became  wealthy,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  business  until  his  death,  in  1742.  He  had  as 
apprentice  and,  subsequently,  as  partner,  his  nephew, 
William  Bradford  III.,  the  greatest  of  the  Bradfords, 
whose  important  life’s  work  is  recorded  in  “An  Old  Phila¬ 
delphian  :  Colonel  William  Bradford,  the  Patriot  Printer 
of  1776,”  by  John  William  Wallace,  Philadelphia,  1884, 
8vo,  517  pages,  illustrated,  worth  about  $5.  We  print  the 
portrait  of  Colonel  Bradford  and  a  view  of  his  business 
premises.  As  a  public-spirited  citizen  he  ranks  second 
only  to  Franklin  among  printers  in  America.  By  all 
means  read  his  life. 

Much  can  be  learned  of  printing  activities  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  the  correspondence  of  Franklin  to  be  found  in 
his  collected  writings,  either  the  Bigelow  or  the  Smyth 
editions.  On  October  19,  1748,  for  instance,  he  is  writing 


Franklin’s  method  was  to  start  his  likely  apprentices 
in  business,  supplying  the  plant  himself,  and  retaining 
one-third  of  the  net  profits.  Not  everything  relating  to 
Franklin’s  connection  with  printing  is  found  in  Smyth  or 
Bigelow.  The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society’s  Proceed¬ 
ings  for  1902  contain  several  letters  from  James  Parker 
to  Franklin,  all  relating  to  their  partnership  in  printing, 
and  the  Typographic  Library  and  Museum  in  Jersey  City 
is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  inventory  of  the  printing- 
plant  of  Franklin  &  Hall,  Philadelphia  (Franklin’s  original 
plant),  taken  in  1766  by  James  Parker,  with  a  long  letter 
to  Franklin,  then  in  London,  relating  to  the  inventory  and 
the  state  of  printing  throughout  the  colonies  —  very  speci¬ 
fic  information,  about  their  own  affairs,  and  about  com¬ 
petitors,  such  as  one  partner  is  apt  to  wi'ite  to  another,  not 
expecting  it  to  be  printed. 

Plenty  of  good  materials,  but  scattered  and  not  easy  to 


Formerly  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Market  and  Second  streets,  Philadelphia.  At  left,  the  printing  house ; 
on  corner,  the  Merchants’  Exchange,  managed  by  Bradford,  in  which  he  also  carried  on 
his  insurance  business ;  at  right,  the  book  store. 


about  various  business  matters  to  William  Strahan,  then 
the  leading  printer  in  London  and  founder  of  the  great 
printing-house  now  divided  and  known  as  Eyre  &  Spottis- 
woode  and  Spottiswoode  &  Company.  R.  A.  Austen-Leigh, 
who  has  become  known  to  many  American  printers  by  his 
attendance  at  our  Cost  Congresses,  is  one  of  the  heads  of 
that  historic  house,  which  bids  fair  to  go  on  forever. 
Franklin  writes  Strahan :  “  I  have  lately  sent  a  Printing- 
house  to  Antigua,  by  a  very  sober,  honest  and  diligent 
young  Man,  who  has  already  (as  I  am  inform’d  by  divers 
Hands)  gain’d  the  Friendship  of  the  Principle  People,  and 
is  like  to  get  into  good  Business.  This  will  open  another 
Market  for  your  Books  if  you  think  fit  to  use  it,  for  I  am 
persuaded  that  if  you  shall  send  him  a  Parcel  with  any 
Quantity  of  Stationery  he  may  write  to  you  for,  he  will 
make  you  good  and  punctual  Returns.  His  Name  is 
Thomas  Smith ;  he  is  the  only  Printer  on  that  Island :  had 
work’d  with  me  here,  and  at  my  Printing-house  in  New 
York  3  or  4  Years,  and  always  behaved  extreamly  well.” 


get  at  —  that  is  the  state  of  the  history  of  printing  in 
Pennsylvania  so  far  as  those  who  printed  in  English  are 
concerned;  but  the  Pennsylvania-Germans  had  a  great 
appreciation  of  the  power  of  printing,  and  printing  in  the 
German  language  assumed  extensive  proportions.  Of  the 
printing  activities  of  these  splendid  German  folks  we  have 
a  complete  history  in  a  book  not  likely  to  be  looked  into  by 
printers  (as  such).  “  The  German  Sectarians  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  1708-1800,  a  critical  and  legendary  History  of  the 
Ephrata  Cloister  and  the  Dunkers,”  by  Julius  Friedrich 
Sachse,  Philadelphia,  1899-1900,  2  volumes,  8vo,  1,041 
pages,  illustrated,  worth  about  $10,  in  recording  the  acts 
and  aspirations  of  the  Germans  who  made  Pennsylvania 
their  home,  and  have  done  so  much  to  make  it  a  great 
Commonwealth,  deals  con  amove  and  at  great  length  with 
their  printing  enterprises.  The  German  emigration  to 
Pennsylvania  was  largely  of  a  character  similar  to  the 
Puritan  emigration  to  New  England.  Both  sought  escape 
from  persecution.  Prominent  among  these  sects  were  the 
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Baptists  (Taufer),  commonly  known  by  the  derisory  name 
of  Dunkers  (Tunker,  to  dip).  These  Baptists  were  divided 
into  two  sections :  First-Day  and  Seventh-Day.  Among  the 
latter  there  appeared  a  leader,  a  remarkable  man,  Conrad 
Beissel,  by  trade  a  baker  and  afterward  a  weaver,  who 
arrived  in  Pennsylvania  in  1720.  He  found  that  the  breth¬ 
ren  who  had  preceded  him  from  Germany  had  been  weak¬ 
ened  in  their  religious  ardor  by  the  prevailing  liberty  and 
prosperity,  and  to  counteract  this  lapse  from  the  faith  he 
founded  a  community  in  the  Conestoga  valley,  between 
Reading  and  Lancaster,  the  members  of  which  by  degrees 
separated  themselves  from  other  Dunkers,  practiced  celi¬ 
bacy,  had  goods  in  common,  and  in  1735  established  the 
Ephrata  Cloister  (a  sort  of  Protestant  monastery  with 
a  separate  nunnery)  and  became  known  as  the  Ephrata 
Brotherhood.  They  were  farmers,  millers,  weavers,  tan¬ 
ners,  and  eventually  printers.  They  prospered  materially 
as  well  as  spiritually.  The  name  Ephrata  is  biblical;  and 
doubtless  was  taken  from  Psalms,  132 :  4-6 :  “  I  will  not 
give  sleep  to  mine  eyes  .  .  .  until  I  find  out  a  place  for 
the  Lord  .  .  .  Lo,  we  heard  of  it  at  Ephratah :  we  found 
it  in  the  fields  of  the  wood.”  Ephrata  is  now  a  town  of 
about  three  thousand  inhabitants,  with  three  prosperous 
printing-plants,  the  oldest  of  which  dates  back  to  1878,  on 
the  Conestoga  River,  midway  between  Reading  and  Lan¬ 
caster.  In  1735  it  was  in  the  wilderness.  Beissel  was  a 
zealous  missionary,  but  he  believed  more  in  the  printed 
than  the  spoken  word.  In  1728  he  paid  Andrew  Brad¬ 
ford  to  print  a  book  on  the  Seventh-day  Sabbath,  written 
by  himself,  which  was  the  first  book  printed  in  German 
in  America.  No  copy  is  known  to  have  survived,  but  a 
translation  in  English  which  appeared  in  1729  has  sur¬ 
vived.  He  had  several  other  books  printed,  some  of  them 
by  Franklin. 

Evidently  these  good  people  appreciated  the  power  of 
printing  and  desired  a  printing-plant  of  their  own.  One 
of  them,  Christopher  Sauer,  made  efforts  as  early  as  1735 
to  procure  an  outfit  from  the  brethren  in  Germany;  and  in 
1738  he  succeeded.  One  of  his  letters  from  Germantown, 
where  he  resided  in  1728,  has  been  printed  in  Germany. 
It  gives  us  the  key  to  his  worthy  ambition :  “  Where  can 

I  find  words  to  praise  the  good  God !  I  am  deeply  indebted 
to  Him.  My  all  be  at  His  service  for  the  glorification  of 
His  name.  This  was  in  feebleness  my  desire  and  longing 
for  the  great  benefits  which  I  have  enjoyed  during  my 
sojourn  here  as  well  as  during  my  whole  life.  Therefore 
I  longed  to  establish  a  German  printing  establishment  in 
this  land,  which  N.  brought  me,  and  has  forwarded  to  this 
place.”  Thus  Christopher  Sauer  became  the  first  German 
printer  in  America.  In  1739  he  printed  the  first  American 
book  in  German  characters.  It  was  a  hymnal  for  the 
Ephrata  Brotherhood,  largely  original  with  Beissel.  The 
title  is  curious:  “  Zionitischer  Weyrauchs  Hiigel,  oder 
Myrrhen  Berg,”  etc.  (Zionitic  Incense  Hill  or  Mountain 
of  Myrrh,  wherein  is  to  be  found  all  sorts  of  lovely  and 
sweet-scented  Incense,  etc.) .  It  has  791  pages,  and  was  an 
ambitious  effort  for  a  printer  whose  actual  trade  was  that 
of  tailor.  He  had  a  brother,  a  bookbinder.  Very  probably 
there  were  practical  printers  among  the  brethren,  and 
Sauer  himself  had  at  first  little  to  do  with  the  printing. 
Later  he  undoubtedly  worked  manually  at  printing.  The 
whole  printing  is  correctly  done,  and  well  bound;  never¬ 
theless  Sauer  and  Beissel  became  estranged  on  account  of 
this  historic  book.  Sauer  disagreed  with  some  of  the 
theology  expressed  in  Beissel’s  hymns,  and  attempted  to 
amend  them,  with  the  result  that  the  “  Mountain  of  Myrrh  ” 
became  a  sour  topic  to  both,  and  Sauer  used  his  types  to 


tell  the  world  about  the  controversy,  in  which  pamphlet  he 
satisfied  himself  that  his  erstwhile  brother’s  name  when 
Latinized,  Conradus  Beusselus,  contained  all  the  numbers 
of  The  Beast,  which  we  all  know  is  666. 

An  outcome  of  Sauer’s  quarrel  with  Beissel  was  that 
the  Ephrata  Community  established  its  own  printing- 
plant  in  1745.  It  had  two  printing-presses,  one  of  which  is 
now  the  property  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  continued  until  1792,  issuing  numerous  books.  In  1793 
it  ceased  to  be  operated  by  the  Brotherhood,  but  continued 


Kalendarium  Pennfihanienfe , 

o  R, 

Americas  Meffinger. 

BEING  AN 

ALMANACK 

For  the  Yearcf  Grace,  168<5. 

Wherein  is  contained  both  the  Englifh  &  Forreign 
Account,  the  Motions  of  the  Planets  through  thf  Signs,  with 
the  Luminaries,  Conjunctions,  Afpefls,  Eclipfes ;  therifing, 
Southing  and  fetting  of  the  Moon,  with  the  time  when  (he 
paffeth  py.or  is  with  the  moll  eminent  fixed  Stars :  Sun  riling 
and  fetting  and  the  time  of  High-Water  at  the  City  of  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  tfc. 

With  Chronologies,  and  many  other  Notes,  Rules, 
and  Tables,  very  fitting  foreverymanto  know&  have ;  all 
which  is  accomodated  to  the  Longitude  of  the  Province  of 
Pennfilvania,  and  Latitude  of  40  Degr.  north,  with  a  Table 
of  Houfes  for  the  fame,  which  may  indifferently  ferve  Neva. 
England,  Stem  Tork,  Eajlh.  Weft  ferfey,  Maryland,  and  molt 
parts  of  Virginia. 


By  SAMVEL  ATKINS. 
Student  in  the  Mathamaticks  and  Aftrology. 


And  the  Stars  in  their  Courfes  fought  againft  Sefera,  Jndg.5.  59, 


Printed  and  Sold  by  William  Bradford ,  fold  alfo  by 
the  Author  and  H.  Murrey  in  Philadelphia,  and 
Philip  Richards  in  New  -Tork ;  168s. 


The  First  Book  Printed  in  Pennsylvania. 

Reduced  one-third  from  original. 

under  private  control  but  in  sympathy  with  the  Dunkers 
until  after  1830,  beyond  which  I  have  no  record.  It  manu¬ 
factured  its  own  paper  and  ink,  designed  and  engraved  its 
initials  and  ornaments,  prepared  the  leather  for  binding, 
and  completed  its  books  in  workmanlike  style.  To  the 
Ephrata  Press  belongs  the  honor  of  printing  the  largest 
and  in  many  respects  the  most  remarkable  book  of  the 
colonial  period.  “  Der  Blutige  Schau-Platz  oder  Martyrer- 
Spiegel  der  Tauffs-Gesinnten  oder  Wehrlosen-Christen  ” 
(The  Bloody  Arena,  or  Martyr’s-Mirror  of  those  Minded 
to  Baptism,  or  Defenceless  Christians)  is  a  large  folio  of 
1,512  closely  printed  pages,  and  shows  excellent  workman¬ 
ship  throughout.  A  copy  now  beside  me  is  bound  in  heavy 
boards,  with  heavy  ornamental  metal  corners  and  clasps. 
Fifteen  people  were  employed  on  the  book,  which  took  three 
years  to  complete,  doubtless  in  connection  with  other  less 
ambitious  work.  The  book  was  translated  by  brethren  of 
the  Ephrata  Community  from  the  original  in  Dutch.  It  is 
a  book  on  the  same  order  as  Fox’s  Book  of  Martyrs.  The 
Dunkers  who  first  came  to  America  were  versed  in  the 
Dutch  language,  but  their  children  were  content  with  the 
German  and  English.  This  inability  of  the  children  to  read 
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“  Der  Blutige  Schau-Platz  ”  was  regretted  by  the  elders, 
and  they  applied  to  the  brethren  in  Holland  to  provide  the 
funds  for  printing  a  translation.  The  Dutchmen  declined 
both  the  work  and  the  expense.  Thereupon  the  Ephrata 
Community  shouldered  the  whole  burden,  and  created  this 
landmark  of  American  typography.  A  copy  of  this  book 
is  worth  about  $50.  Copies  have  been  sold  for  $200. 

Christopher  Sauer  I.  prospered  in  his  business.  He 
established  the  first  successful  German  newspaper  in 
America,  which  had  at  times  a  circulation  of  eight  thou¬ 
sand  copies.  His  conscientiousness  is  illustrated  by  the  title 
“  Wahrscheinliche  Nachrichten  ”  ( Probably-True  News). 
Much  of  what  he  printed  was  copied  from  European  pub¬ 
lications,  but  he  would  not  vouch  for  its  correctness.  In 
1743  he  had  the  honor  of  printing  the  first  American  Bible 
in  a  European  language.  It  was  a  publishing  success,  and 
seems  to  have  been  issued  twice  in  1743,  as  his  Bibles  of 
that  year  show  typographic  variations.  His  good  intent 
is  disclosed  in  the  advertisement :  “  The  price  of  our 

nearly  finished  Bible  in  plain  binding,  with  a  clasp,  is 
eighteen  shillings,  but  to  the  poor  and  needy  we  have  no 
price.”  He  passed  on  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  in  1758,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Christopher  Sauer  II.,  to  whom 
he  left  a  good  estate.  Editions  of  the  Sauer  Bible  were 
issued  in  1763  and  1876,  and  also  several  editions  of  the 
New  Testament.  Books  were  printed  in  English,  and  on 
these  the  name  of  the  printer  is  spelled  Sower.  In  1770 
Christopher  Sauer  II.  cast  the  first  type  made  in  the 
colonies,  a  pica  Fraktur.  He  subsequently  made  complete 
series  of  Fraktur  and  Roman  types,  manufactured  paper 
and  printing-ink,  and  in  1876  had  the  most  extensive 
printing  and  publishing  business  in  America.  In  1876, 
however,  he  and  his  family,  having  religious  scruples 
against  war  of  any  sort,  were  unjustly  classed  as  Tories 
antagonistic  to  the  revolutionary  sentiment,  and  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  abandon  the  business  and  temporarily  exile  them¬ 
selves.  Christopher  Sauer  II.  passed  on  in  1784,  aged 
sixty-two  years.  In  addition  to  his  extensive  business  he 
gave  much  time  to  spiritual  matters.  He  was  bishop  of 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren  (Dunkers)  from  1753  until 
his  death,  having  previously  held  the  offices  of  deacon  and 
minister.  On  January  1,  1899,  a  tablet  was  erected  in 
Germantown  in  his  honor  and  that  of  his  father,  the  first 
German  printer  in  America.  Christopher  Sauer  II.  and 
his  father  were  counted  rich  in  their  day.  Bishop-printer 
Sauer  was  noted  for  his  charities,  and  was  known  among 
the  poor  as  “  The  Bread  Father.”  At  the  close  of  the  War 
of  Independence  the  printing  and  publishing  business  was 
resumed  by  Christopher  Sower  III.,  and  it  is  still  continued 
by,  the  Sowers  in  Philadelphia  under  the  title  of  Chris¬ 
topher  Sower  Co.  at  No.  124  North  Eighteenth  street.  All 
honor  to  a  family  who  sowed  such  fruitful  seed,  suffered 
for  principle’s  sake,  and  at  all  times  has  held  a  forward 
place  among  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania. 

As  I  may  not  again  have  occasion  to  refer  to  German 
printing,  this  is  an  appropriate  place  to  mention  “  The 
First  Century’of  German  Printing  in  America,  1728-1830,” 
by  Oswald  Seidensticker,  Philadelphia,  1882,  254  pages, 
worth  about  $3;  invaluable  on  this  subject.  During  the 
first  century  German  printing  was  carried  on  in  forty- 
seven  places,  thirty-one  of  which  were  in  Pennsylvania, 
three  in  Maryland,  four  in  Ohio,  five  in  Virginia,  and  one 
each  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts  and  Nova 
Scotia.  There  was  no  German  paper  successful  in  New 
York  until  the  Staats-Zeitung  was  started  in  1834.  The 
first  German  printing  in  Cincinnati  was  in  1807.  The 
oldest  living  German  paper  in  America  is  the  Adler,  of 


Reading,  Pennsylvania,  which  was  first  issued  November 
19,  1796.  Its  first  owners  were  Jacob  Schneider  and  George 
Gerrish.  The  present  owner  is  John  Weiler. 

Pennsylvania  distinguished  itself  in  the  printing  of 
Bibles.  The  first  Bible  printed  in  America  was  Eliot’s 
Indian  Bible,  Cambridge,  1663,  “  Mamusse  Wunneetu- 
panatamwe  Up-Biblum  God  Naneeswe  Nukkone  Testa¬ 
ment  kah  wouk  Wusku  Testament  .  .  .  printenoop  nashpe 
Samuel  Green,”  etc.,  a  copy  of  which  is  now  worth  $10,000 
or  more.  Eliot  published  an  Indian  New  Testament  in 
Cambridge  in  1661.  You  may  read  all  about  these  works 
and  others  in  “  Early  Bibles  in  America,”  by  Rev.  John 
Wright,  New  York,  third  edition,  1894,  483  pages,  illus¬ 
trated,  worth  about  $4,  which  is  mainly  a  record  of  the 
good  work  of  practical  printers,  during  a  period  when  the 
printer  was  usually  also  publisher  and  editor.  To  Penn¬ 
sylvania  belongs  the  honor  of  issuing  the  second  Bible, 
Sauer’s  first  German  Bible,  1743,  and  the  first  Bible  in 
English,  Aitken’s,  1782,  and  the  first  Douay  or  Roman 
Catholic  Bible,  issued  by  Mathew  Carey  in  1790.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  comes  next  with  Isaiah  Thomas’  Bible  of  1791; 
and  then  New  Jersey,  also  in  1791,  with  Collins’  great 
Bible;  and  then  New  York  with  Hugh  Gaine’s  Bible  of 
1792. 

There  is  a  fruitful  field  awaiting  a  historian  of  print¬ 
ing  in  the  magazines,  archives  and  newspapers  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  here  I  can  merely  refer  to  the  main  sources.  The 
next  part  will  deal  with  the  histories  of  printing  in  New 
York. 
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Southwest  Printer’  Cost  Congress. 

The  Southwest  Printers’  Cost  Congress,  held  at  Hutch¬ 
inson,  Kansas,  November  14  and  15,  1913,  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  meetings  in  point  of  interest  that  the 
organization  has  held.  The  congress  opened  at  half-past 
nine  on  Friday  morning,  and  after  the  invocation,  the 
address  of  welcome  and  the  response,  the  reports  of  officers 
and  standing  committees  were  given,  after  which  the  meet¬ 
ing  adjourned  for  lunch. 

The  afternoon  session  took  the  form  of  a  school  of  esti¬ 
mating  which  was  followed  by  an  exemplification  of  the 
cost  system  and  an  address  on  “  Keeping  Costs  for  the  Com¬ 
bined  Newspaper  and  Job  Office.”  Before  closing  this  ses¬ 
sion  the  Nominating  Committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  were  appointed. 

Following  a  discussion  on  the  subject,  “  Is  a  Correctly 
Kept  Cost  System  of  Benefit  to  the  Employee?  ”  the  eve¬ 
ning  session  was  turned  into  a  smoker. 

After  addresses  on  “  Organization,”  and  “  The  Dam¬ 
nable  Details,”  on  Saturday  morning,  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  made  its  report,  with  the  result  that  the  two 
following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  This  the  fourth  annual  Southwest  Printers’  Cost  Congress 

Whereas,  There  is  necessity  for  continued  effort  in  the  matter  of 
further  developing  the  cost  system  and  studying  the  problems  of  this 
our  chosen  profession,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  make  the  Southwest  Printers’  Cost  Congress  a 
permanent  organization,  and  ask  each  firm  here,  heretofore  or  hereafter 
represented,  for  an  annual  subscription  of  $3  to  cover  the  deficit  of 
this  convention  and  to  raise  funds  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
congress.  This  annual  dues  of  $3  to  cover  registration  at  convention 
and  membership  in  the  Southwest  Printers’  Cost  Congress  for  one  year, 
and  said  membership  to  entitle  the  holder  thereof  to  any  information 
and  help  in  estimating  or  installing  cost  system  by  mail;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  proceed  according  to  program,  and  at  the  proper 
time  elect  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  with  an  Executive  Board  of 
twelve  members,  who  shall  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  congress  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Whereas,  It  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  this  congress  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  engaged  in  the  printing  of 
stamped  envelopes,  newspaper  wrappers  and  other  matter,  in  direct 
competition  with  the  printers  of  the  United  States  at  large;  and  it 
is  also  shown  that  this  printing  is  done  at'  a  price  many  times  less 
than  the  actual  cost  thereof,  and  it  is  also  shown  that  the  large  cor¬ 
porations,  mail-order  houses  and  banks  are  furnished  with  this  printed 
matter  at  prices  approximating  one-fourth  the  price  charged  for 
unprinted  envelopes  to  the  general  public ;  therefore 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Southwest  Printers’  Cost 
Congress,  in  convention  assembled,  join  with  and  extend  their  hearty 
support  to  the  National  Editorial  Association,  and  the  United  Typothete 
and  Franklin  Clubs  of  America,  in  their  efforts  to  secure  a  discon¬ 
tinuation  of  the  present  unfair  competition  of  the  Government  with 
the  printers  of  the  United  States  in  the  printing  of  envelopes. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  we  recommend  a  definite  pledge  from 
each  office  to  help  the  work  above  set  out,  namely,  a  minimum  sum  of 
$1  and  a  maximum  sum  of  $5,  for  each  office  of  the  Association,  this 
sum  to  be  paid  on  the  call  of  the  secretary  of  the  Legislative  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  National  Editorial  Association. 

Saturday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  the  report  of  the 
Nominating  Committee,  the  election  of  officers,  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  next  place  of  meeting  and  miscellaneous  busi¬ 
ness.  Joplin,  Missouri,  was  selected  as  the  meeting-place 
for  the  1914  convention,  and  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  coming  year :  President,  C.  H.  Armstrong, 
Wichita,  Kan.;  vice-president,  W.  Y.  Morgan,  Hutchinson, 


Kan.;  secretary,  C.  C.  Mack,  Newton,  Kan.;  treasurer, 
S.  B.  Hudson,  Muskogee,  Okla.  Executive  Committee: 
H.  V.  Bowman,  Muskogee,  Okla.,  chairman;  H.  W.  South- 
worth,  Vinita,  Okla.;  E.  Moore,  Hutchinson,  Kan.;  C.  F. 
Nearman,  Tulsa,  Okla.;  Bert  Hodges,  Okmulgee,  Okla.; 
W.  J.  Weiss,  Wichita,  Kan.;  A.  S.  Gardner,  Springfield, 
Mo.;  J.  R.  McBride,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.;  C.  E.  Shadinger, 
Abilene,  Kan. _ 


TITLES  SUBMITTED  IN  PICTURE-TITLE  CONTEST. 
The  following  titles  have  been  submitted  in  the  picture- 
title  contest  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press.  As  stated 
in  our  November  issue  the  receipt  of  titles  will  close  on 
Janary  10,  1914,  and  the  full  list  of  titles  submitted  will  be 


Wanted  — A  Title  for  this  Picture. 


published  in  the  February  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer. 
Our  readers  will  be  invited  to  select,  by  vote,  the  title 
which  in  their  opinion  is  the  best.  The  votes  will  be  tabu¬ 
lated,  and  the  contributor  of  the  title  receiving  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  votes  will  receive  a  year’s  subscription  to 
The  Inland  Printer. 

1.  Ready  for  the  Reprimand. 

2.  His  Judgment  Day. 

3.  Fired. 

4.  Realized  Inefficiency. 

5.  When  Courage  Fails. 

6.  His  First  Proof  in  a  New  Office. 

7.  Petitioning  the  Boss  for  Shorter  Hours. 

8.  “D - n  That  Compositor  —  I  Ought  to  Fire  Him.” 

9.  The  Man  Higher  Up. 

10.  An  Idler’s  Dream. 

11.  “You  Say  You  Want  a  Job  —  Why  Don’t  You  Look  It?  ” 

12.  Submitting  the  Proof  of  Incompetency. 

13.  Doubt. 

14.  Incompetent. 

151  The  Applicant. 

16.  Before  His  Majesty,  the  Editor. 

17.  The  Master  —  Mine.  (With  apologies  to  the  author  of  “  The 
Master  Mind.”) 

18.  Humiliation. 

19.  Who’s  Who  —  and  Why. 

20.  “  Sir,  I’d  Like  to  Have  a  Raise  in  My  Salary.” 

21.  Suspense. 

22.  No  Time  for  a  Flag  of  Truce. 

23.  On  the  Carpet. 

24.  Coming  Events  Cast  Their  Shadows  Before. 

25.  The  Calm  Before  the  Storm. 

26.  Knowledge  Is  Power. 

27.  The  Lamb  in  the  Lion’s  Den. 

28.  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse. 

29.  Conquered. 

30.  The  Third  Degree. 

31.  Authority. 

32.  Disehargment  for  Dissipating. 

33.  Hell  Box. 

34.  Awaiting  the  Verdict. 

35.  His  First  Report. 


A  cover-page  suggestion. 
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Tuning  his  fiddle  one  day  in  the 
shade,  a  fiddler  sat.  He  said  he  had 
strayed  out  in  the  open  to  hear 
a&ain  the  voices  of  nature  apart 
from  men.  Here  I  can  father,  said 
he  to  me,  the  very  soul  of  melody. 
And  it  seemed  to  me  he  must  be 
rig,ht,  for  often  when  things  in  a 
tangled  plight  confused  me,  the 
more  I  worked  to  fix  ’em  the  worse 
I  managed  just  then  to  mix  ’em.  So 
a  hint  from  the  fiddler  there  in  the 
shade,  if  g,ood  in  music  is  g,ood  in 
trade;  and  &oin&  sufficiently  far 
away  I  leave  off  care  and  trouble 
and  say  I’m  then  in  shape  to  see 
afar  in  ri&ht  proportion  just  how 
things  are,  then  shape  my  course 
discreet  and  wise,  because  I’ve 
learned  to  philosophize. 
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BY  F.  J.  TREJZISE. 


In  this  series  of  articles  the  problems  of  job  composition  will  be  discussed,  and  illustrated  with  numerous  examples.  These  discussions  and  exar 
will  be  specialized  and  treated  as  exhaustively  as  possible,  the  examples  being  criticized  on  fundamental  principles  —  the  basis  of  all  art  expres 
By  this  method  the  printer  will  develop  his  taste  and  skill,  not  on  mere  dogmatic  assertion,  but  on  recognized  and  clearly  defined  laws. 


rples 


No  one  will  question  the  statement  that  type¬ 
faces  in  themselves  create  impressions,  offer  sugges¬ 
tions  and  have  certain  influences  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader. 

From  our  earliest  apprenticeship,  when  we  were 
told  that  “  a  job  for  a  hardware  store  should  be  set 
in  type  different  from  that  used  for  a  job  for  a 
milliner,”  we  have  had  impressed  upon  us  the  fact 
that  certain  type-faces  suggested  certain  things  to 
the  mind,  and  that  if  we  wished  to  get  the  best 
results  in  our  type-designs  it  was  necessary  to  take 
these  facts  into  consideration. 

But  it  has  remained  for  Benjamin  Sherbow,  of 
New  York  city,  to  put  the  above  statements  into  sim¬ 
ple,  definite  and  concrete  form.  Mr.  Sherbow  is  a 
specialist  in  type  arrangement  and  the  supervision 
of  printing,  and  in  a  recent  booklet  he  has  brought 
out  very  forcibly  the  importance  to  advertisers  of  the 
choice  of  types  fitted  to  give  the  right  impression, 
suggestion  and  influence. 

The  edition  of  the  booklet  was  naturally  limited, 
and  as  the  presentation  of  the  points  contained 


therein  is  so  clear  and  convincing  we  have  repro¬ 
duced  a  number  of  the  pages  in  order  that  our  read¬ 
ers  may  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  how  well  the 
subject  has  been  handled. 

On  the  first  page  Mr.  Sherbow  has  pointed  out 
that  femininity  is  suggested  by  the  light-face  italic 
letter,  and  surely  no  one  will  question  the  fact  that 
the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  italic  letter  suggests  the 
feminine.  One  readily  sees  the  connection  between 
this  type-face  and  such  things  as  laces,  millinery,  etc. 

Next  comes  the  heavy,  bold-faced  type,  suggest¬ 
ing  strength.  This  type  carries  with  it  impressions 
of  machinery,  castings,  etc. 

Severity  is  suggested  by  the  clear-cut  letter  used 
in  the  third  example.  With  its  smooth,  hard  lines 
and  sharp  contrasts  it  carries  out  very  effectively 
the  suggestion. 

The  roman  capitals  are  dignified,  formal  letters, 
and  in  using  this  particular  letter-form,  which 
approximates  very  closely  the  letters  usually  carved 
in  stone,  the  impression  of  dignity  is  very  pro¬ 
nounced. 


TYPE 

can  suggest 


Type  can  suggest,  not  merely 
by  the  words  it  spells,  but  by 
the  appearance  of  the  tvpe 
itself: 

femininity 


Strength 


These  reproductions,  together  with  those  on  the  following  page,  are  from  a  booklet  by  Benjamin  Sherbow,  New  York  city. 
The  booklet  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  suggestive  power  of  type-faces. 
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The  arranging  of  words  vertically,  a  practice 
popular  with  some  compositors  in  an  endeavor  to 
achieve  originality,  has  been  aptly  characterized  by 
Mr.  Sherbow  as  tending  to  produce  the  suggestion 
of  inebriety,  as  is  shown  in  one  of  the  reproductions. 

Antiquity,  or  rather  its  suggestion,  has  been 
exemplified  by  the  use  of  a  line  of  capitals  and  small 
capitals,  widely  spaced.  One  readily  associates  this 
style  of  type  arrangement  with  the  catalogue  of  a 
dealer  in  old  books  or  antiques. 

Common  sense  has  been  typified  in  the  use  of  a 
lower-case  line  of  a  plain  letter  of  medium  weight. 

One  can  not  fail  to  catch  the  intent  in  the  top  line 
of  the  last  page  reproduced,  as  the  suggestion  of 
cheapness  is  readily  apparent. 


We  are  all  interested  in  following  the  course  of 
the  man  who  has  gotten  away  from  the  beaten  paths 


— ■  who  has  branched  out  into  new  fields  in  order  that 
his  mental  horizon  may  be  broadened,  and  we  follow 
his  successes  or  failures  —  more  especially  the 
former,  however  —  with  much  interest.  This  being 
the  case,  the  readers  of  this  department  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  take  pleasure  in  looking  over  the  accompanying 
reproductions  of  lettered  designs  by  Z.  E.  Weatherly, 
of  Birmingham,  Alabama.  Mr.  Weatherly  is  fore¬ 
man  of  the  composing-room  of  The  Birmingham 
Publishing  Company,  and  finds  time,  among  his  other 
interests,  to  devote  to  designing  special  work.  A 
close  student  of  lettering  and  decoration  as  applied 
to  printing,  Mr.  Weatherly  has  produced  some 
exceptionally  interesting  designs. 

Once  again  the  question  of  decoration  forces 
itself  upon  us,  the  immediate  cause  being  a  school 
report  card,  reproduction  of  which  is  shown  here¬ 
with.  Following  out  the  line  of  thought  contained 
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graduate,  of  Birmingham,  Alabama.  The  two  heavy  designs 
were  engraved  on  wood. 
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Decorative  designs  by  Z.  E.  Weatherly,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 


simplicity  of  the  resetting  are  more  in  keeping  with  the  subject. 
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in  the  reproductions  of  Mr.  Sherbow’s  examples  of 
type  suggestiveness,  this  card  does  not  appear  to 
fill  the  bill.  We  associate  the  daily  workings  of 
educational  movements  with  a  certain  dignity  which 
is  not  impressed  upon  us  by  the  fussy  design  of 
unrelated  decorative  spots  here  shown.  We  feel  that 
greater  dignity  and  more  simplicity  of  design  should 
characterize  printing  of  this  kind  and  for  this  pur¬ 


pose.  To  this  end,  then,  we  show  a  resetting  of  the 
report  card  in  question,  eliminating  much  of  the 
decoration  and  using  the  type-face  which  suggests 
most  strongly  dignity  —  the  roman  capitals. 


Common  Sense  Asserting  Itself  in  Vocational 
Teaching. 

The  London  County  Council  has  this  year  decided 
to  change  the  rules  governing  all  technical  schools  in 
London  under  its  jurisdiction.  In  future  no  lad  is  to 
be  taught  trades  or  to  receive  special  technical 
instruction  unless  he  has  already  attained  a  certain 
standard  of  elementary  knowledge  in  the  three  R’s. 
Examinations  are  held,  the  passing  in  which  serves 
as  a  standard.  Lads  who  fail  to  pass  are  required  to 
spend  two  evenings  a  week  in  an  ordinary  public 
night  school  in  which  English  and  arithmetic  are 
taught.  Such  a  lad  will  be  allowed  to  study  one  eve¬ 
ning  a  week  in  the  trade  school.  When  he  has  upon 
examination  shown  satisfactory  progress  in  the 
acquisition  of  elementary  knowledge  he  is  allowed  to 
put  in  two  evenings  a  week  in  the  trade  school  and 
one  evening  a  week  in  the  elementary  school.  Upon 
passing  the  standard  examination  he  is  not  required 
to  continue  in  the  elementary  school.  A  well-known 
writer,  commenting  on  this  sensible  restriction,  says : 
“  It  is,  after  all,  of  very  little  service  to  have  a  well- 
informed  and  highly  skilled  man  engaged  in  a  tech¬ 
nical  institute  pouring  water  through  a  sieve  or 
repeating  what  are  really  abracadabras,  because 
they  carry  no  real  significance  or  enlightenment  to 


the  young  listener.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  great  amount 
of  his  time  and  the  time  of  his  teachers  has  been 
simply  wasted.” 

Vocational  schools  are  very  numerous  in  Great 
Britain,  as  any  municipality  may,  by  establishing 
them,  share  in  a  national  fund  set  aside  for  the 
maintenance  of  trade  schools.  The  restriction  set 
forth  above  applies  to  such  trades  as  plumbing,  car¬ 


pentering,  etc.  It  has  been  proved  that  it  is  usually 
impossible  to  make  a  good  mechanic  out  of  a  lad  who 
has  lacked  the  opportunity  or  is  defective  in  the 
power  of  application  necessary  to  acquire  the  gen¬ 
eral  elementary  education  given  in  the  public  schools. 
How  much  more  is  that  elementary  education  neces¬ 
sary  in  lads  who  enter  the  printing  business  and 
have  to  deal  with  words  and  their  meanings  every 
hour  they  are  on  the  pay-roll?  No  master  printers 
should  allow  any  lad  to  enter  a  composing-room  to 
learn  typesetting  who  is  not  fairly  proficient  in  the 
three  R’s.  To  do  otherwise  is  foolish,  and  is  harm¬ 
ful  both  to  the  lad  and  the  business. 


Thanks,  Ever  So  Much,  Mr.  Farr. 

Mr.  Edwin  H.  Farr,  editor,  The  Whiting  Call, 
Whiting,  Indiana,  wrote  us  the  following  letter,  not 
for  publication,  but  it  is  too  good  to  keep : 

Yesterday  The  Whiting  Call  candidate  for  mayor  of  Whiting, 
Walter  E.  Schrage,  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
The  lights  are  all  lit  and  burning,  and  won’t  go  out  for  four 
years.  We  “  ain’t  mad  at  nobody.”  Have  had  a  wonderful  run 
of  business  at  good  prices,  and  everybody  satisfied  and  happy. 
The  gentle  muse  returns,  and  wishes  me  to  contribute  the 
following : 

We’re  off  again  for  another  year, 

With  flying  spark  and  splinter ; 

And  the  vim  we  get,  to  our  hearts  so  dear, 

From  the  matchless  Inland  Printer 

Is  the  vim  we  need,  for  it  puts  us  right 
In  the  class  we  like  to  be  in  ’ter ; 

So  send  it  along,  and  excuse  the  song  — 

Here’s  3  ($)  for  your  Inland  Printer. 

Hoping  you  will  survive,  I  am 

Yours  very  heartily,  Edwin  H.  Farr. 


Another  of  Mr.  Weatherly’s  designs. 
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APPRENTICE  PRINTERS’  TECHNICAL  CLUB 


This  department  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  interests  of  apprentices,  and  the  subjects  taken  up  are  selected  for  their  immediate  practical  value. 
Correspondence  is  invited.  Specimens  of  apprentices’  work  will  be  criticized  by  personal  letter.  Address  all  communications  to  Apprentice  Printers’ 
Technical  Club,  624-632  Sherman  street,  Chicago. 


The  future  of  the  apprentice  certainly  looks 
encouraging.  He  is  occupying  a  position  which 
makes  him  the  center  of  attention  in  all  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  discussions  now  being  held  throughout  the 
land.  Vocational  training  societies,  organizations  of 
employers,  organizations  of  employees,  educational 
bodies  —  all  are  keenly  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  apprentice.  And  in  all  this  agitation  the  affairs 
of  the  apprentice  in  the  printing-office  are  well  to  the 
front,  and  great  effort  is  being  put  forth  in  an 
endeavor  to  give  him  a  square  deal  and  make  of  him 
an  efficient  craftsman.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  will  be 


Views  in  the  apprentice  school  of  the  Foote  &  Davies 
Company,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


interesting  to  readers  of  this  department  to  know  of 
the  efforts  being  put  forth  by  one  printing  concern  — 
the  Foote  &  Davies  Company,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia  — 
to  aid  the  boys  in  its  employ.  We  recently  received 
from  this  firm  a  booklet  entitled  “  Efficiency  ”  in 
which  were  set  forth  the  plans  of  education  now  in 
force  in  its  apprentice  school.  The  booklet  itself, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  an  excellent  example  of  high- 
grade  work,  was  printed  and  bound  by  students. 

The  following  paragraphs,  quoted  from  the  book¬ 
let,  will  give  a  clear  idea  of  just  how  this  instruction 
is  handled: 

“  In  the  apprentice  school  are  combined  a  school 
of  the  ordinary  type  —  with  a  curriculum  embracing 


by  developing  still  more  efficient  workmen.  The  purpose  of  m 
the  school  is  to  make  each  graduate  an  expert  in  some  branch  g 
of  the  business,  familiar  with  all  branches,  and  with  a  thor- 
g  ough  education,  moral  as  well  as  academic  and  technical.  m 
The  advantages  to  the  boy  are  obvious.  He  is  receiving  || 
an  education  and  at  the  same  time  is  being  taught  a  first¬ 
ly  class  trade  more  thoroughly  than  he  could  learn  it  in  any  g 

%  other  way.  He  is  being  prepared  to  assume  the  responsi-  g 

bilities  of  life,  equipped  with  not  only  a  literary  education—  g 
ffi  which  is  almost  essential,  although  insufficient  alone — butat  §; 

the  same  time  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  productive  1 
%  trade,  which  ever  has  a  cash  value;  and,  in  addition,  he  ac-  g 
quires  an  invaluable  asset  in  learning  how  to  work  with  the  g 
S  greatest  degree  of  efficiency  at  that  trade.  While  the  stu-  B 
Si  dents  are  given  the  widest  opportunity  possible,  their  success  jg 
depends  upon  their  individual  efforts,  and  the  diligence  with  § 
1  which  they  apply  themselves.  It  is  particularly  true  of  the  1 
1  printing  trades  —  as  it  is  of  all  trades  requiring  skill  in  their  M 

§  practice— that  every  boy  is  not  fitted  by  nature  to  become  a  % 

ffi  skilled  workman.  When  a  boy  who  does  not  show  an  apti-  M 

tude  for  any  branch  of  the  business,  and  is  not  fitted  for  cler-  H 

ff  ical  or  administrative  work,  enters  the  school,  he  is  eliminated  ffi 

;i  as  soon  as  possible,  to  make  room  for  those  who  do  show  prom-  ffi 

ise.  No  timeiswasted  in  developing  a  mediocre  workman—  f 
beside  the  useless  expenditure  of  energy  involved  in  such  a  g 
process,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  a  boy  who  might  be  a  genius  g 
M  of  efficiency  in  some  other  field  of  achievement. 

The  instruction  offered  is  at  all  times  intensely  practical,  g 

M  and  tends  to  the  development  of  thoroughly  competent  work-  g 

§  men.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  literary  feature  of  the  ffi 

1  schoolexists— for  a  general  education  is  necessary  tocompc-  g 

tence  in  any  line.  As  far  as  is  consistent,  literary  instruction  m 
is  given  in  such  manner  as  may  be  most  readily  applied  to  jj 


Page  from  a  booklet  issued  from  the  apprentice  school  of 
the  Foote  &  Davies  Company. 
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the  studies  usually  offered  in  the  higher  grades  of 
grammar  schools  and  the  lower  grades  of  high 
schools  —  and  a  technical  training  school  offering 


Views  in  the  printing  department  of  the  West  Technical  High  School, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

instruction  in  all  branches  of  the  printing  business, 
which  comprehends  all  trades  included  in  the  term 
‘  graphic  arts,’  as  well  as  all  allied  industries,  such 
as  bookbinding,  electrotyping,  etc.  Half  the  time  of 
the  apprentice  is  spent  in  the  school,  the  other  half 
being  utilized  in  the  different  departments  of  the 
plant,  where  they  put  into  practice  the  technical 
knowledge  gained  in  the  schoolroom  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  heads  of  the  various  departments,  so  that 


the  shop  at  large  serves  as  a  laboratory  for  the 
school. 

“  The  advantages  to  the  boy  are  obvious.  He  is 
receiving  an  education  and  at  the 
same  time  is  being  taught  a  first- 
class  trade  more  thoroughly  than 
he  could  learn  it  in  any  other  way. 
He  is  being  prepared  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  life,  equipped 
with  not  only  a  literary  education  — 
which  is  almost  essential,  although 
insufficient  alone  —  but  at  the  same 
time  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
a  productive  trade,  which  ever  has 
a  cash  value;  and,  in  addition,  he 
learns  how  to  work  with  the  great¬ 
est  degree  of  efficiency. 

“  The  mathematical  problems 
which  are  given  to  the  student  are 
of  a  kind  which  arise  every  day  in 
actual  work  in  the  shop.  The  exer¬ 
cises  in  rhetoric  and  grammar  are 
given  with  special  reference  to 
punctuation  and  correct  paragraph¬ 
ing,  which  are  necessary  for  good 
work  in  the  composing-room.” 

The  literary  department  of  the 
school  is  in  charge  of  W.  W.  Foote, 
while  A.  A.  Wilson  has  supervision 
over  the  technical  department. 
Herewith  are  shown  a  few  views  of 
the  school,  together  with  one  of  the 
text  pages  from  the  booklet. 

The  apprentice  is  also  receiving 
much  attention  from  educational 
bodies,  and  high  schools  in  many  of 
our  cities  offer  courses  to  appren¬ 
tices  in  printing  as  well  as  other 
trades.  In  Cleveland,  the  Ben 
Franklin  Club  has  cooperated  with 
the  board  of  education,  with  the 
result  that  the  printing  department 
of  the  West  Technical  High  School 
of  that  city  is  in  the  front  rank  as 
an  aid  to  ambitioqs  boys.  One-half 
of  the  time  spent  in  the  school 
is  devoted  to  the  study  of  letter¬ 
ing  and  design,  the  balance  being 
devoted  to  what  might  be  called 
the  practical  work  —  composition, 
presswork,  etc.  The  printing  in¬ 
struction  is  under  the  supervision 
of  J.  Orville  Wood,  a  practical 
craftsman  and  a  graduate  of  the 
I.  T.  U.  Course  of .  Instruction  in 
Printing.  The  reproductions  shown  herewith  will 
give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  equipment  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  boys,  as  well  as  some  idea  of  the  class 
of  work  which  they  are  producing. 


Specimens. 

Geo.  Wm.  Mayer,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,— In  order  that 
perfect  harmony  of  shape  and  tone  may  be  maintained  through¬ 
out  a  piece  of  work,  it  is  desirable  that  it  be  confined  to  one 
or  two  type-faces.  We  note  that  in  some  of  the  specimens  sub- 
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the  theater  ticket  about  two  points  and  set  the  last  line  in  the 
same  series  of  type  as  that  used  for  the  top  line. 

Hobart  Rone,  Yuba  City,  California. — -We  think  you  have 
done  nicely  with  the  ticket,  although  perhaps  one  or  two  series 
of  type  would  be  preferable  to  having  each  line  in  a  different 

Thomas  Godfrey,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. — -While  one 
can  not  but  admire  the  mechanical  excellence  which  character¬ 
izes  the  card,  we  feel  that  the  matter  of  panels  has  been  a  trifle 
overdone  and  that  a  more  simple  arrangement  would  better  fit 
the  amount  of  copy  which  you  have  used.  We  should  avoid 


arranging  a  design  composed  of  a  number  of  panels  and  then 
being  obviously  at  a  disadvantage  in  trying  to  fill  them  all.  The 
design  should  be  made  to  fit  the  reading  matter. 

Leo  F.  Koch,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. —  The  advertisement  is  well 
arranged  and  offers  no  opportunity  for  criticism. 

Walter  L.  Brewer,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. —  The  card  is 
well  arranged,  although  we  would  prefer  your  suggestion  as  to 
the  distribution  of  the  colors.  The  letter-head  is  good  in  design, 
although  the  type-sizes  are  perhaps  a  trifle  large. 

Joseph  Tinger,  Chicago,  Illinois. —  We  would  suggest  that 
you  avoid  wide  space  between  words  when  using  the  text  letter. 
This  particular  letter  form  was  designed  to  set  closely  together, 
giving  a  rich  color  effect  to  the  page,  and  when  we  space  widely 
between  words  we  destroy  this  color  effect  and  break  the  design 
up  into  spots.  The  specimens  as  a  whole  are  very  satisfactory. 

Walter  Wallick,  Cerro  Gordo,  Illinois. —  All  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  are  well  arranged  and  we  find  nothing  which  calls  for 
criticism.  The  pages  of  the  program  for  the  Methodist  church 
are  interesting,  and  we  show  herewith  reproductions  of  them. 
As  a  matter  of  personal  taste,  we  would  prefer  to  see  the  orna¬ 
ments  omitted  from  the  third  line  on  the  cover,  with  the  reading 
matter  centered.  We  are  pleased  to  award  you  a  “  Certificate  of 
Excellence.” 

G.  G.  Green,  Sherbrooke,  Quebec. —  The  work  is  all  very  neat 
and  tasty.  We  would  suggest  that  where  it  is  necessary  to  space 
a  line  out  to  fill  a  certain  measure  you  letter-space  a  trifle,  rather 
than  place  so  much  space  between  words.  This  applies  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  third  line  on  the  card  for  F.  J.  Southwood  &  Co. 

Gerald  Sweeney,  Spring  Valley,  Illinois. —  A  little  more 
variety  in  the  sizes  of  type  used  would  improve  the  two  cards. 
Some  of  the  lines  could  be  set  smaller,  thus  giving  more  white 
space.  We  would  suggest  the  omission  of  the  lower  rule  from 
the  cover-page  design. 


Harold  Wilson,  Nashua,  New  Hampshire. —  While  the  adver¬ 
tisements  are  quite  satisfactory,  there  are  one  or  two  points  to 
which  we  would  call  your  attention.  In  the  advertisement  for 
the  L.  Carlton  Furniture  Company  we  note  that  you  have  set  the 
display  at  the  top  in  condensed  type  and  the  display  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  in  an  extended  face.  A  more  pleasing  harmony  of  shapes 
would  have  been  secured  if  you  had  used  the  condensed  letter 
for  the  bottom  display  also.  In  one  or  two  of  the  advertisements 
we  note  a  tendency  to  place  too  much  space  between  words  in 
lines  set  in  condensed  type.  There  is  too  much  decoration  and 
too  little  variety  of  type-sizes  in  the  theater  advertisement. 


Your  card  would  be  more  pleasing  with  one  rule  instead  of  two, 
as  at  present  there  is  too  much  red  in  the  design. 

Joseph  A.  Weis,  Springfield,  Illinois. —  The  program  cover- 
page  would  have  been  much  more  pleasing  if  you  had  centered 
the  two  lines  at  the  top  instead  of  cutting  them  into  the  border 
at  one  side.  As  a  usual  thing,  a  symmetrical  arrangement  — 
one  in  which  all  of  the  lines  are  centered  on  the  page  —  is 
preferable  to  an  arrangement  in  which  some  of  the  lines  are 
thrown  to  one  side  or  the  other.  There  is  altogether  too  much 
space  between  words  in  the  upper  lines  on  the  blotter.  We 
would  suggest  that  you  avoid  arranging  words  vertically,  and  in 
this  connection  would  direct  your  attention  to  one  of  the  repro¬ 
ductions  shown  in  the  Job  Composition  Department. 


Results  of  the  Denver  Contest. 

The  problem  in  the  September  contest  conducted 
for  apprentice  members  of  Denver  Typographical 
Union,  No.  49,  was  the  setting  of  an  advertisement, 
and  the  results  were  as  follows : 

First  Place  —  Rudolph  Tyarks,  with  the  Great 
Western  Publishing  Company. 

Second  Place  —  John  Coursey,  with  The  Carson- 
Harper  Company. 

Third  Place  —  William  Handleman,  with  the 
A.  B.  Hirschfeld  Press. 

We  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  the  design 
which  won  first  place,  together  with  two  other  inter¬ 
esting  arrangements  submitted  by  other  contestants. 
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Under  this  head  will  be  briefly  reviewed  brochures,  booklets  and  specimens  of  printing  sent  in  for  criticism.  Literature  submitted  for  this  purpose 
should  be  marked  “For  Criticism,”  and  directed  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company,  Chicago.  Postage  on  packages  containing  specimens  must  not  be  included 
in  packages  of  specimens,  unless  letter  postage  is  placed  on  the  entire  package.  Specimens  must  be  mailed  flat.  If  rolled  they  will  not  be  criticized. 


The  Moore  Printery,  Hamilton,  Ontario. —  The  stationery  is 
nicely  gotten  up,  and  is  quite  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 

H.  R.  T.  Gennske,  Youngstown,  Ohio. — -Your  work  is  all 
satisfactory,  and  we  note  that  you  have  gained  excellent  effects 
by  keeping  each  piece  of  work  in  but  one  series  of  type. 


An  especially  attractive  card.  Original  in  gray  and  gold  on 
white  stock. 

From  the  Mercantile  Printing  Company,  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
we  have  received  copies  of  an  interesting  program  of  a  printers’ 
outing.  It  is  printed  in  green  and  brown  on  white  stock. 

The  work  of  N.  P.  Eby,  Fresno,  California,  is  invariably 
pleasing  in  design  and  color.  A  package  of  recent  specimens 
emphasizes  the  value  of  simplicity  in  type  arrangement. 

Printin’  Dope,  the  house  organ  of  Miller  &  Hancock,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio,  is  attractively  gotten  up,  the  text  matter  being  inter¬ 
esting  and  the  typography  pleasing. 

H.  H.  Munger,  Chicago,  Illinois. —  The  work  is  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  throughout,  and  calls  for  no  criticism.  The  card  for  Carl 
S.  Junge  is  an  unusually  pleasing  example,  and  we  show  here¬ 
with  a  reproduction  of  it. 

A  package  of  commercial  specimens  from  H.  Nidermaier, 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  contains  an  unusually  large  number  of  inter¬ 
esting  examples.  Among  others,  a  menu  title-page  is  especially 
noticeable,  and  we  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  it. 


Harry  Minch,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. —  The  speci¬ 
mens  are  all  excellent  in  arrangement  and  offer  no  opportunity 
for  criticism. 

From  M.  E.  Miller,  Fairmont,  West  Virginia,  we  have 
received  a  package  of  attractive  commercial  work,  well  designed 
and  pleasing  in  color  arrangement. 

Specimens  from  Frederick  J.  Barton,  Farmington,  Maine,  are 
exceptionally  neat  in  appearance  and  pleasing  in  color.  A  con¬ 
sistent  use  of  old-style  type  characterizes  Mr.  Barton’s  work. 

Booklets  and  advertisement  designs  from  the  Gage-Downs 
Company,  Chicago,  are  very  striking  in  design.  A  noticeable 
feature  is  a  pleasing  relation  between  illustrations  and  text. 

H.  R.  Witter,  Canton,  Ohio. —  The  specimens  show  a  clever 
originality  and  are  well  arranged.  The  letter-head  design  is 
particularly  pleasing  in  design  and  color  harmony. 


BANQUET 

IN  HONOR  OF 

J.  P.  NELSON 

CHIEF  TIMEKEEPER 

SATURDAY,  MAY  3,  1913 

AT  TOD  HOUSE 

Title-page  of  a  menu  by  H.  Nidermaier,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

W.  G.  Daniel,  Wellington,  Missouri. —  With  the  exception  of 
a  slight  tendency  toward  the  use  of  rather  large  type-sizes  in 
some  instances,  your  work  offers  no  opportunity  for  criticism. 
When  one  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  relative  value  of  a  strong  display 
and  a  modest  one,  it  is  usually  safe  to  choose  the  latter. 
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A  PACKAGE  of  commercial  specimens  from  George  Wetzel, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  contains  excellent  typographical  designs 
and  pleasing  color  combinations.  None  of  the  work  calls  for 


at 

Annual  Report 

Markdale  and  Ebenezer 
Methodist  Churches 

■ 

■ 

Interesting  cover-design  by  the  Standard  Printing  Company, 
Markdale,  Ontario. 


Toledo,  Ohio. 

From  Axel  Edw.  Sahlin,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  we  have 
received  a  package  of  interesting  type-designs.  Although  Mr. 


Sahlin  is  now  with  the  American  Type  Founders  Company, 
these  specimens  were  produced  before  he  left  the  Eoycroft  shop 
at  East  Aurora  and  bear  the  impress  of  that  plant. 

R.  C.  Henry,  Williston,  North  Dakota.—  Of  the  three  letter¬ 
heads,  we  prefer  the  one  printed  on  gray  stock,  although  they 
are  all  good.  We  would  suggest,  however,  that  the  design  be 
placed  closer  to  the  top  of  the  heading,  with  the  address  under- 

A  portfolio  of  advertising  designs  by  the  Barnes-Crosby 
Company,  Chicago,  contains  interesting  and  eifective  examples 
of  various  methods  of  handling  publicity  literature,  the  design¬ 
ing,  illustrating,  platemaking  and  printing  all  being  exception¬ 
ally  good. 


§ 

pjStrirttii  n3 J^rinlpr 

Attractive  cover  of  the  house  organ  of  The  Stratford  Press 
Worcester,  Massachusetts. 


From  the  printing-house  of  L.  H.  Roberts,  Toledo,  Ohio,  we 
have  received  a  package  of  unusually  good  commercial  work. 
The  type  arrangements  are  very  satisfactory,  and  the  selections 
of  stock  and  colors  are  carefully  made.  We  show  herewith  a 
reproduction  of  one  of  the  cover-designs. 

The  Stratford  Press,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  issues  one 
of  the  most  attractive  house  organs  that  we  have  seen.  It  is 
called  The  Stratford  Printer,  and  is  printed  in  dark  red  and 
gray  on  gray  stock.  The  cover-design  is  an  especially  striking 
piece  of  work  in  three  colors,  and  we  show  herewith  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  it. 

J.  W.  Archibald,  Salem,  Ohio. —  The  specimens  are  well 
handled  throughout,  and  the  hand-lettered  work  is  especially 
interesting  as  indicating  the  possibilities  in  this  direction.  The 
cover-page  of  the  dairy  leaflet  is  marred  by  poor  rule-joints,  and 
we  would  suggest  that  panel  designs  be  avoided  unless  the  mate¬ 
rial  is  in  good  condition. 

The  Standard  Printing  Company,  Markdale,  Ontario. —  The 
cover-page  of  the  fair  booklet  contains  a  trifle  too  much  red. 
The  top  line  on  the  “  Voters’  List  ”  booklet  shows  too  much 
space  between  words,  especially  as  there  is  so  little  space  between 
the  ends  of  the  words  and  the  border.  The  cover  of  the  annual 
report  is  an  interesting  design  and  we  are  reproducing  it  here¬ 
with. 
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Some  of  This 

Some  of  That 


A  Few  of  tl 
Other  Thing; 
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Rush! 

Order# 
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Pine  Co. 


©itri?  Oglin’] 

I  ^  ^  ^ 

Given  by  Knights  and  Ladies 
of  Security,  Omaha  Council 
No.  415,  at  Swedish  Auditori¬ 
um.  Admission  25  Cents4 

I  THURSDAY  EVENING,  OCT.  30 


■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

^4^^ENTH  ANNUAL 

{  c\  OUTING 

J  Saturday  Afternoon 
September  20th,  1913 

Midland  Pari,  Grant  City  Staten  Island 

■ 
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Charles  Francis  Press  Employees 

■ 

a 

■ 

■ 

■ 

t  by  Louis  F.  Ruel,  Jr.,  New  York  city. 


l  the  center  of  tl 


;  to  the  buyer  of  i 
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The  booklet  is  nicely  gotten  up,  and  is  in  keeping  with  the  high  arranged,  this  line  divides  the  space  between  the  upper  and  lower 
standard  which  marks  the  productions  of  the  William  F.  Fell  groups  into  equal  parts,  and  does  not  give  proportion  in  the 
Company.  breaking  up  of  the  white  spaces. 


Honolulu  Typographical  Union  No.  37 


ORGANIZED  AUGUST  9,  1884  ! 


A  pleasing  letter-head  by  J.  P.  Gomes,  Jr.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


The  typography  of  J.  P.  Gomes,  Jr.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  is 
invariably  neat  and  simple  in  design  and  marked  by  an  absence 
of  undue  ornamentation.  We  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of 
one  of  his  letter-heads. 

We  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  the  cover  of  an  attract¬ 
ive  booklet  issued  by  William  E.  Peterson,  New  York  city.  The 
original  is  printed  in  orange  and  gray,  on  gray  stock,  and  is 
very  striking. 

A.  P.  Halpin,  Calgary,  Canada. —  The  letter-head  is  very  sat¬ 
isfactory,  although  we  would  suggest  one  or  two  slight  changes. 
The  outer  rules,  the  rule  underneath  the  main  line,  and  the 
ornaments  in  the  end  panels  are  just  a  trifle  heavy  to  harmonize 
in  tone  with  the  type.  The  two  lines  in  the  center  panel  should 
be  placed  closer  together,  especially  as  there  is  so  much  space 
between  the  ends  of  the  lines  and  the  rules.  On  the  program 
cover-page  the  main  line  should  be  raised  a  trifle.  As  it  is  now 


GHOST 

DRAWING 


Striking  cover-design  by  Wm.  E.  Peterson,  New  York  city. 


We  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  a  poster  produced  by 
the  Hawaiian  Gazette  Company  to  advertise  the  1914  Water 
Carnival  at  Honolulu.  The  original,  which  suggests  a  lithograph, 
was  printed  from  zinc  etchings  in  four  colors,  and  as  the  making 


A  striking  poster  by  the  Hawaiian  Gazette  Company, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

of  the  plates  necessitated  combining  some  of  the  methods  of  the 
lithographer  with  those  of  the  zinc  etcher,  a  description  will  be 
of  interest.  The  half-tone  was  first  etched  in  the  center  of  a 
25  by  38  inch  sheet  of  zinc,  the  remainder  of  the  surface  being 
protected.  The  balance  of  the  block,  or  key-plate,  was  then 
drawn  on  the  zinc  with  tusche  and  etched  impressions  taken  on 
semi-transparent  or  tracing-paper,  after  which  the  impressions 
were  bronzed  to  insure  absolute  opaqueness.  This  was  then  used 
as  a  negative  and  printed  on  sensitized  paper  to  insure  register 
for  the  other  colors,  which  were  then  worked  up  with  a  shading 
machine,  etching  ink  and  tusche,  as  in  smaller  work. 
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BY  BERNARD  DANIELS. 


The  Fallacy  of  the  Competitive  Bid. 

Competition  of  the  right  kind  is  a  benefit  to  any  line  of 
business,  but  the  so-called  competitive  hid  of  to-day,  as  we 
see  it  in  the  printing  business,  is  a  fallacy  that  has  come  to 
us  from  the  ages  when  our  ancestors  were  groping  for 
light  and  endeavoring  to  protect  one  another  from  the 
rapacity  of  the  rascal  and  the  perfidy  of  the  lying  salesman. 
It  only  served  to  cultivate  the  lower  passions  of  the  mind, 
greed,  cupidity  and  trickery,  and  put  every  man  who 
entered  the  competition  on  his  mettle  to  do  or  die  —  and  he 
usually  succeeded  in  doing  himself.  Even  in  the  modified 
form  we  have  to-day  it  is  a  promoter  of  dishonesty  and  a 
destroyer  of  quality. 

The  fact  has  been  proved  that  no  institution,  govern¬ 
ment  or  business  founded  on  unfair  methods  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist  and  grow  for  any  lengthened  period;  it  will 
soon  decay  and  collapse.  No  business  built  up  by  taking 
advantage  of  any  one  class  of  its  clients  or  customers,  or 
of  the  people  who  supply  its  needs,  can  be  continuously 
successful.  Therefore,  successful  business  houses  gener¬ 
ally  use  good  printing  and  preferably  buy  it  from  printers 
with  a  cost  system. 

The  “  cost-plus  ”  idea  did  not  start  with  a  printer  or  in 
the  printing  business,  but  it  is  being  rapidly  introduced  and 
will  soon  be  a  factor  in  the  placing  of  all  the  most  desirable 
orders.  Once  the  buyer  of  printing  learns  that  his  printer 
has  a  cost  system  that  can  be  depended  on  he  feels  safer 
in  giving  him  the  open  order  than  he  does  in  struggling 
with  competitive  bids  and  trying  to  interpret  the  mixed 
specifications  so  as  to  get  what  he  thinks  he  is  paying  for. 

All  estimates  are  not  competitive,  nor  is  all  or  even  a 
large  proportion  of  the  printing  done  placed  by  estimate; 
if  it  were,  quality  would  soon  be  a  relic  of  the  past  and  the 
business  again  drop  into  the  depth  it  had  reached  about  a 
dozen  years  ago  when  the  various  boards  of  trade,  Frank¬ 
lin  clubs  and  master  printers’  leagues  sprang  into  exist¬ 
ence  through  the  very  emergencies  of  the  occasion. 

The  past  few  years  have  shown  that  there  is  a  real 
competition  that  is  more  effective,  and  which  will  bring 
more  business  and  more  money  to  the  printer  than  all  the 
competitive  bidding,  and  that  is  the  competition  of  quality. 
These  two  competitions  are  as  far  apart  as  the  antipodes 
and  as  different  as  day  from  night,  and  the  education  of 
the  public  as  to  the  fallacy  of  the  competitive  bid  and  the 
establishment  of  a  market  value  for  the  printer’s  product, 
which  is  gradually  being  wrought  out,  is  creating  a  com¬ 
petition  of  quality  and  service  that  will  soon  place  the 
printer  where  he  belongs  and  make  the  printing  business 
what  it  should  be  —  the  leading  manufacturing  business 
of  the  world.  Almost  every  one  has  heard  the  story  of 
King  Solomon  and  the  blacksmith,  and  perhaps  has  seen 
the  beautiful  picture  of  his  recognition  that  has  been  plen¬ 
tifully  copied;  but  few  printers  realize  that  they  stand  to 
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the  whole  world  to-day  as  that  smith  stood  to  the  other 
workers.  He  made  their  tools;  without  him  they  were 
helpless.  The  printer  makes  the  tools  of  business;  without 
him  modern  business  and  civilization  would  perish  from 
off  the  earth.  Why  then  allow  the  cunning  workmen  in 
other  lines  to  play  you  and  deceive  you  with  the  worn  and 
flimsy  fallacy  of  the  competitive  bid? 

Come  out  and  be  men.  Declare  your  freedom  and  pub¬ 
lish  your  price-lists  and  stick  to  them.  Victory  will  not  at 
once  perch  on  your  banners,  and  there  may  be  several  bitter 
fights,  but  you  must  win  if  you  stand  resolutely  fast  and 
protect  yourself  with  the  breastworks  of  a  correct  cost 
system  backed  up  with  the  desire  to  serve  and  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  give  value  and  demand  it. 

Imagination  and  Reality. 

Quite  recently  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  do  some  missionary 
work  with  the  hope  of  converting  a  printer  who  was  almost 
ruinously  low  in  his  prices  on  every  large  job  he  handled. 
He  was  easy  enough  to  approach  and  admitted  that  he  had 
never  found  any  cost  system  that  gave  him  satisfaction. 
When  remonstrated  with  for  his  low  prices  he  said :  “What 
would  you  have  me  do;  rob  the  customer?”  This,  no 
doubt,  he  intended  to  draw  forth  a  question  as  to  his  profits, 
for  at  the  hint  as  to  there  being  any  he  quickly  said,  “Why, 
we  made  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  this  business  last 
year,”  and  said  it  as  if  he  really  believed  it. 

This  started  our  curiosity,  and  after  diligent  inquiry 
we  found  that  he  was  running  a  plant  that  cost  $150,000 
and  keeping  it  fairly  busy  and  should  have  been  doing  a 
gross  business  of  from  $200,000  to  $250,000,  on  which 
latter  sum  his  $25,000  profit  would  be  only  ten  per  cent,  a 
sum  certainly  none  too  large.  But  knowing  of  some  of 
the  prices  that  he  had  been  quoting  —  in  several  cases  far 
below  the  actual  cost  of  houses  having  cost  systems  —  we 
were  still  mildly  curious  and  asked,  “  Do  you  take  your 
depreciation  and  interest  out  of  the  business  each  year 
and  deposit  it  in  a  special  fund  —  that  is,  the  depreciation 
in  a  renewal  fund  and  the  interest  in  your  own  account  for 
the  use  of  your  capital?”  “Why,  no!  ”  was  the  reply.  Then 
we  asked,  “  Did  you  increase  your  plant  to  an  extent  equal 
to  the  amount  of  depreciation  last  year?  ”  Again  a 
decided  “  No!  ” 

Then  picking  up  a  pad  we  made  a  few  figures  as 
follows : 


Value  of  plant,  $150,000  : 

Depreciation,  at  10  per  cent . $15,000 

Interest,  at  6  per  cent .  9,000 

Total  that  should  have  been  withdrawn . $24,000 


Here  then  was  the  secret  of  his  supposed  profit  of 
$25,000  (speaking  in  round  numbers).  He  was  living  on 
his  plant  investment,  like  a  starving  man  on  a  desert 
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island,  gradually  consuming  his  own  fat  and  flesh  until 
death  came  to  give  relief.  But  unfortunately  for  the  trade 
at  large  death  comes  all  too  slowly  to  the  printing-plant 
that  is  being  eaten  up  by  low  prices  and  the  want  of  a  cor¬ 
rect  cost  system.  The  occasional  high  price  helps  stave  off 
the  evil  day,  and  they  long  remain  as  thorns  in  the  flesh  of 
the  trade  at  large. 

Is  there  a  remedy?  Yes,  a  compulsory  placing  of  a 
correct  cost  system  in  every  printing-plant  in  the  land. 
A  big  job.  Yes,  but  not  bigger  than  has  been  accomplished 
along  other  lines.  All  we  need  is  the  right  start,  and  that 
we  will  get  just  as  soon  as  enough  printers  who  know  the 
need  of  a  cost  system  get  together  and  go  to  work. 

If  the  machinery  and  supply  houses  were  to  refuse  to 
sell  to  any  printer  who  could  not  show  them  a  report  of  his 
cost  system,  showing  a  reasonable  cost  and  a  statement  of 
business  showing  a  fair  profit,  it  would  not  be  two  years 
until  every  printer  on  the  continent  would  have  a  good  cost 
system.  Of  course,  there  would  be  a  big  readjustment  of 
trade,  but  all  would  be  making  money,  which  only  the  few 
are  doing  now. 

It  Takes  Too  Much  Time. 

In  the  office  of  the  average  print-shop  the  salesman 
brings  in  his  orders  in  the  shape  of  a  rough  memo,  pinned 
to  the  copy  or  written  on  the  copy,  or  hands  in  the  copy 
only  and  gives  the  order  clerk  or  foreman  indefinite  or 
indistinct  verbal  instructions.  Then,  if  anything  happens 
to  go  wrong  with  the  job,  he  claims  that  he  “told  Jim  all 
about  it  ”  and  can’t  see  how  he  should  be  held  responsible. 
And  sometimes  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot,  and  while  the 
salesman  has  given  definite  instructions  they  have  not 
been  placed  on  the  order  sheet  and  the  job  either  goes 
through  wrong  or  has  to  be  held  up  until  the  salesman 
comes  in  and  straightens  things  out. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  one  of  the  causes  of  lack  of  profit 
in  the  printing  business  and  of  lack  of  respect  for  the 
printer  by  his  customer.  When  handling  stock  goods  that 
only  have  to  be  taken  from  the  shelves  and  passed  along  to 
the  customer  a  simple  number  or  other  identifying  symbol 
is  sufficient  to  prevent  error;  but  where  goods  are  not 
only  made  to  order,  but  each  individual  order  is  consid¬ 
erably  different  from  any  other  order  which  has  preceded 
it,  a  more  distinct  and  definite  method  of  handling  the  job 
must  be  devised,  and  that  is  why  the  order  sheet  or  job 
record  of  a  first-class  cost-system  printery  is  such  a  com¬ 
plicated  looking  affair. 

When  approached  by  a  really  efficient  order  blank  many 
printers  will  exclaim :  “  It  takes  too  much  time  to  fill  out 

all  that  blank,  and  besides  we  do  not  need  half  those  items 
on  most  jobs.”  And  he  really  means  what  he  says.  Let  us 
see  if  he  is  correct.  Let  us  visit  his  shop  and  see  how  his 
“  simple  blank,”  as  he  calls  it,  works,  with  only  part  of  its 
spaces  filled  out. 

As  we  enter  the  shipping  space  just  back  of  the  office 
the  first  thing  we  see  is  a  young  man  carefully  looking  over 
an  order  and  then  starting  to  pack  up  the  job.  He  has  it 
jogged  up  and  counted  into  500’s  and  is  just  about  to  wrap 
it  up  when  the  “  boss  ”  says,  “  Is  that  Jones’  letter-head?  ” 
Being  informed  that  it  is  he  says,  “  Don’t  you  know  it  was 
to  be  padded  in  50’s?  ”  On  being  told  the  ticket  doesn’t  say 
anything  about  pads,  he  very  forcibly  says,  “  You  have 
been  here  long  enough  to  know  that  all  Jones’  work  is 
padded.  Only  last  week  you  let  one  lot  get  by.”  Then  up 
comes  the  cutter  to  know  whether  the  card  for  the  hard¬ 
ware  dealer  is  to  be  run  two  up  or  single,  and  the  young 
woman  in  charge  of  the  folders  to  ask  whether  the  pro¬ 
gram  promised  that  afternoon  is  to  be  wire-stitched  or  silk 


sewed  like  the  dummy,  and  if  the  latter,  where  the  silk  is. 
Then  the  boss  explodes  and  says,  “  I  can’t  get  any  one  to 
use  their  heads,  it’s  all  up  to  me  to  watch  every  little 
thing  or  I  would  be  going  to  the  poorhouse.” 

A  gentle  suggestion  that  all  this  could  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  having  some  one  write  on  the  job-ticket  just 
what  was  to  be  done,  and  to  write  it  just  when  the  matter 
was  fresh  with  no  liability  of  mistake,  was  treated  as 
arrant  foolishness  of  a  cost  crank  who  thought  there  was 
“  nothing  to  do  in  a  printing-office  except  write  fairy 
stories.” 

Now,  this  man  had  a  really  nice  small  plant  and  ought 
to  have  been  making  money,  but  was  barely  getting  along 
because  of  his  careless  business  methods.  As  we  passed 
into  his  pressroom  he  almost  ran  to  one  of  the  presses  and 
snarled  at  the  feeder,  “What  are  you  doing;  don’t  you 
know  that  job  was  to  be  printed  in  green  ink  on  seafoam 
paper?  ”  Then,  as  he  got  closer,  “  Why,  that  stock  was  for 
that  other  job  of  Brown’s.”  An  inspection  of  the  ticket 
showed  no  mention  of  color  of  ink  or  paper,  and  as  his 
attention  was  called  to  it  he  looked  a  little  foolish  and  said, 
“  Why,  the  order  number  ought  to  have  been  on  the  pile 
of  stock.” 

Here  in  a  few  minutes  we  found  more  errors  and  lost 
time  than  would  have  paid  for  all  the  clerical  work 
required  to  completely  fill  out  to  the  utmost  detail  all  the 
orders  going  through  the  shop  for  a  week,  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  workmen  took  it  they  were  used  to 
this  sort  of  thing. 

After  asking  if  jobs  were  ever  set  in  the  wrong  type  or 
wrong  way  of  paper  or  wrong  size  and  getting  an  affirma¬ 
tive  answer,  a  few  plain  outspoken  words  of  advice  were 
given  anent  the  proper  way  to  send  an  order  into  the  work¬ 
rooms  and  the  fact  pointed  out  that  one  reset  job  would 
pay  for  a  week’s  wages  of  an  order  clerk  who  would  be 
accurate.  Though  to  tell  the  truth  he  had  one  right  there 
with  time  hanging  heavy  on  her  hands. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  things  told  him,  which  other 
printers  will  do  well  to  study  and  practice. 

Let  every  order  entering  your  shop  have  a  serial  num¬ 
ber  and  let  your  work  docket  be  a  duplicate  of  your  order 
blank  in  arrangement  and  wording  if  not  in  size,  and  let  it 
provide  space  to  enter  the  following  data : 

The  name  and  address  of  the  customer,  no  matter  how 
well  your  people  ought  to  know  it. 

The  date  the  order  is  received,  and  the  dates  on  which 
you  have  promised  proofs  and  the  finished  job. 

A  sufficient  description  to  identify  the  job  as  the  name 
of  the  booklet  or  catalogue,  the  number  of  pages,  whether 
it  has  a  cover  or  not,  how  bound,  the  trimmed  size  and  what 
color  or  colors  of  ink  it  is  to  be  printed  in. 

A  definite  description  of  the  style  of  type  and  composi¬ 
tion  to  be  used  and  any  special  instructions  as  to  punctua¬ 
tion  or  abbreviations  —  (yes,  they  might  be  on  the  copy,  but 
they  belong  here) . 

Careful  data  as  to  size,  quality,  color  and  weight  of 
paper  or  papers  to  be  used  and  instructions  as  to  the  size 
sheet  that  is  to  go  to  the  pressroom. 

Instructions  as  to  quality  and  colors  of  inks,  and  the 
quality  of  presswork  required. 

Particulars  as  to  binding,  folding,  punching,  perfora¬ 
ting,  numbering,  padding,  interleaving,  cording,  finishing, 
and  any  special  work  required  in  binding  as  well  as  all 
ordinary  work. 

Finally,  careful  packing  and  shipping  directions  and 
disposition  of  over  copies. 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  by  several  of  the  more 
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popular  order  dockets  and  especially  well  by  the  Standard 
cost  system  form,  but  there  is  no  fixed  form  that  is  unal¬ 
terable,  and  you  can  vary  yours  to  suit  yourself,  provided 
it  gives  your  workmen  the  full  instructions  needed  for  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  work. 

There  is  no  use  to  talk  of  efficiency  in  your  plant  or  to 
complain  of  high  costs  and  small  profits  unless  you  let  the 
brains  in  the  office  smooth  the  path  of  the  job  through  the 
shop,  and  it  will  not  suffice  to  say  that  “  I  am  always  on  the 
job  and  don’t  let  anything  get  stuck  coming  through.” 

Accuracy  from  the  very  start  is  the  price  you  must  pay 
for  efficiency  and  good  profits,  and  once  you  allow  the  ten 
or  twelve  dollar  clerk  in  the  office  to  save  the  time  of  the 
twenty-dollar  workman  in  the  shop  you  will  realize  what 
it  means  to  really  be  the  boss  and  use  your  brains  to  plan 
for  better  business  and  more  of  it  instead  of  playing  the 


superintendence  from  the  proprietor’s  salary,  all  expenses 
of  dummies  that  fail  to  land,  and  all  advertising. 

A  correspondent  takes  us  to  task  for  including  adver¬ 
tising —  that  is,  all  advertising.  Now,  if  advertising  is 
not  purely  and  simply  a  means  of  salesmanship,  of  solicita¬ 
tion,  pray,  what  is  it?  You  advertise  to  get  business;  you 
send  out  your  salesmen  to  get  business;  you  go  out  your¬ 
self  to  land  some  particularly  hard  proposition.  All  for 
the  same  purpose  —  to  get  business. 

Most  printers  spend  too  much  in  proportion  to  the 
business  they  get,  because  they  do  not  realize  just  what 
they  are  spending,  the  amount  being  scattered  over  several 
accounts.  But  if  every  item  of  expense  that  was  caused 
by  selling  and  the  effort  to  sell  were  properly  charged  to 
a  sales  department  and  the  total  compared  with  the  total 
sales,  the  percentage  it  was  costing  to  make  those  sales 
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watchdog  through  the  plant  to  see  that  no  one  falls  into  the 
pits  you,  by  office  carelessness  or  laziness,  have  dug  for 
them. 

All'  improvement  in  your  business  must  begin  in  the 
office  and  grow  out  into  the  shop.  You  don’t  pay  your 
workmen  enough  to  expect  them  to  come  in  and  teach  you 
how  to  let  them  make  money  for  you  (there  are  many  of 
them  to-day  who  could  though,  since  they  have  studied  the 
various  correspondence  courses)  and  you  pay  them  too 
much  to  allow  them  to  waste  their  time  guessing  “  what 
the  devil  that  order  means.” 

Just  think  this  over  the  next  time  something  goes 
wrong  and  see  if  there  is  not  something  out  of  joint  in 
your  office  methods,  before  condemning  the  foreman  or 
workman.  Think  and  act. 

The  Sales  Department. 

Last  month  the  Cost  and  Method  department  spoke  of 
the  selling  cost  and  recommended  that  all  printers  who  had 
salesmen  should  have  a  “  Sales  Department,”  on  paper  at 
least,  by  keeping  a  separate  record  of  the  selling  costs  and 
charging  up  to  the  department  the  cost  of  actual  sales¬ 
men’s  wages,  a  reasonable  amount  for  management  or 


would  startle  you  —  you  who  expect  to  make  money  on  a 
possible  margin  of  twenty  per  cent,  and  who  are  paying 
from  five  to  ten  per  cent  to  your  salesmen  as  salaries  or 
commissions,  and  paying  the  art  bills  for  dummies  that 
fail  and  the  carfare  and  postage  bills  and  advertising  bills 
of  the  sales  department. 

The  gentleman  who  objected  to  putting  the  advertising 
in  the  sales  department  is  a  good  advertiser,  and  said  that 
if  he  did  this  his  selling  cost  would  be  over  fifteen  per 
cent,  while  with  advertising  in  the  general  expense  column 
his  sales  cost  was  only  a  fraction  over  ten  per  cent.  He 
was  simply  afraid  to  face  the  facts,  and  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  like  him. 

If  you  have  a  properly  managed  cost  system  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling  expense  will  be  distributed  over  the  work 
whether  you  have  a  sales  department  or  not.  But  if  you 
have  the  sales  department  it  will  receive  credit  only  for 
the  actual  business  handled,  and  the  load  will  go  where  it 
belongs  in  the  final  analysis  and  you  will  perhaps  find  that 
some  work  is  costing  you  too  much  to  get.  For  instance, 
if  a  salesman  spends  half  a  day  planning  dummies  and 
persuading  a  customer  to  give  him  a  chance  at  the  job  and 
runs  up  an  artist’s  bill  of  $15  and  incidentals  of  $2  and 
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then  lands  an  order  for  a  $200  booklet,  he  should  be  shown 
some  way  to  get  all  this  on  the  job  record  of  that  job,  and 
if  he  has  not  had  it  provided  for  in  the  price,  either  by 
himself  or  the  estimators,  he  should  be  very  promptly  told 
not  to  allow  it  to  happen  again. 

This  is  part  of  the  real  cost  of  that  individual  job,  and 
if  all  printers  understood  it  there  would  be  fewer  cases 
like  one  that  occurred  in  a  large  city,  the  other  day,  when 
over  $1,000  was  spent  on  preliminary  work  by  five  printers 
in  trying  to  land  a  $4,300  job  that  finally  went  to  the  lowest 
bidder  who  had  spent  less  than  $50. 

The  day  will  come  when  there  will  be  another  column 
on  our  job  record  with  the  heading  “  Sales  Department,” 
and  then  we  may  hope  to  see  some  more  rational  method 
of  handling  the  dummy  proposition.  Selling  is  a  real, 
legitimate  cost,  as  much  so  as  composition,  but  what  would 
you  think  of  the  man  who  made  a  habit  of  setting  up  the 
job  and  sending  in  a  proof  to  see  whether  he  would  get  the 
order,  failing  to  charge  for  the  work  done  or  to  give 
the  composing-room  credit  for  the  number  of  hours  so 
expended?  You  pay  out  money  in  the  sales  department 
and  should  see  that  you  know  what  it  goes  for  and  what 
proportion  of  it  is  productive. 

Specialists  and  Would-be  Specialists. 

On  several  occasions,  at  cost  congresses  and  printers’ 
assemblages,  the  speakers  have  been  heard  to  advise  the 
printer  who  would  get  out  of  the  competitive  rut  to  spe¬ 
cialize.  “  Get  some  specialty  and  push  it,”  has  been  their 
slogan  and  a  mighty  good  one,  too,  if  properly  understood. 
“Aye,  there  is  the  rub,”  if  properly  understood. 

After  such  a  meeting  when  a  noted  advertising  man 
said,  “  The  hope  of  the  printer  of  the  future  is  in  special¬ 
izing  and  getting  away  from  the  order-hungry  mob  of 
every-day  printer  salesmen,”  several  of  the  aforesaid 
hopeful  printers  came  to  the  writer  and  unfolded  plans  of 
going  out  after  a  special  line  of  work  —  let  us  say  business 
cards  —  and  by  printing  it  in  full  sheets  make  such  prices 
as  would  give  them  control  of  the  business.  And  they 
were  one  and  all  surprised  when  told  that  was  simply 
“  price-cutting  ”  and  had  been  worked  before  they  were 
born. 

One  young  man,  however,  grasped  the  idea  and  came  to 
ask  for  help  in  working  out  his  proposition,  which  was  a 
good  one  and  is  now  making  good.  He  said  that  he  was 
connected  with  certain  organizations  and  had  friends  con¬ 
nected  with  others  where  receptions  were  frequent  and 
where  many  good  addresses  were  made,  and  he  had  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  getting  the  speakers  to  have  small  pri¬ 
vate  editions  of  their  speeches  printed  in  neat  form  for 
distribution  among  friends.  It  was  a  new  idea  in  that 
city  and  he  had  a  good  education  and  artistic  ideas  (really 
artistic,  not  merely  ornamental)  and  inside  of  six  months 
had  built  up  a  nice  little  special  business  along  this  line, 
often  getting  an  extra  fee  for  revising  the  copy.  To-day,  he 
has  two  men  whom  he  calls  copy-readers  doing  this  editing 
and  is  making  money  because  his  work  sells  on  worth  and 
service  and  not  on  price  alone.  He  is  a  real  specialist. 

Then  there  is  our  old  friend  the  label-printer  who  is  a 
real  specialist,  even  though  he  does  double  up  and  charges 
less  than  an  ordinary  printer  can  look  at  the  job  for.  And, 
again,  there  are  in  certain  localities  printers  who  make  a 
specialty  of  supplying  the  printing  needed  by  a  certain 
line  of  business,  such  as  one  firm  we  recall  which  does  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  printing  required  by  shoe  manufacturers. 
Then,  too,  we  must  not  forget  the  ticket  specialists  with 
their  special  machinery  and  the  loose-leaf  specialists  with 


their  peculiar  equipment  and  several  big  edition  printers 
scattered  over  the  country.  Only  the  other  day  we  heard 
of  a  printer  who  keeps  his  plant  busy  entirely  on  time¬ 
cards  for  various  cost  systems. 

There  is  still  room  for  real  specialists  in  many  direc¬ 
tions  and  every  week  or  so  produces  a  new  opportunity; 
but  the  printer  who  merely  doubles  up  and  slightly  re¬ 
duces  the  cost  on  standard  printing,  reducing  the  price  to 
the  consumer  more  than  his  saving,  is  not  a  specialist  in 
any  sense  of  the  word.  Yes,  there  are  several  letter-head 
specialists  in  different  cities,  and  they  are  making  good 
because  they  are  real  specialists  and  deliver  the  goods,  and 
do  not  always  do  it  by  doubling  up  and  certainly  not  by 
reduction  of  price. 

The  tendency  of  all  businesses  is  to  disintegrate  into 
specialties.  The  first  century  of  printing  found  the  printer 
his  own  engraver  and  typefounder,  and  in  some  instances 
pressbuilder ;  but  gradually  the  business  separated  until 
we  now  have  the  typefounder,  the  pressbuilder,  the  engra¬ 
ver,  the  bookbinder,  and  in  some  instances  —  in  fact  in 
almost  every  one  of  these  lines  —  specialists  in  the  subdi¬ 
visions,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

Specialize.  Get  a  good  line  and  equip  for  it,  so  that 
you  can  control  it  at  least  in  your  own  locality  and  push 
it;  but  for  heaven’s  sake  don’t  demoralize  the  market  by 
trying  the  double-up  plan  of  price-cutting  that  has  always 
brought  its  projector  to  an  acquaintance  with  that  amiable 
but  unyielding  officer  of  the  law  commonly  known  as  the 
sheriff.  Be  a  real  one  or  let  it  alone,  and  win  out  by  being 
a  real  business  man. 

Making  the  Cost  System  Work  Smoothly. 

The  work  of  properly  installing  a  cost  system  in  a 
printing-plant  and  making  it  work  accurately  and  smoothly 
is  often  retarded  by  the  opposition  of  a  few  workmen, 
often  only  one  or  two  in  a  department,  who  have  conceived 
the  idea  that  the  system  is  to  be  applied  as  a  whip  to  drive 
them  to  greater  exertions  and  cause  them  to  deliver  a 
greater  output  of  work  without  recompense,  or  to  speed 
them  up.  This  state  of  affairs  is  very  annoying  to  the 
manager  or  proprietor  who  is  anxious  to  get  at  his  real 
costs  in  order  to  know  just  where  he  is  going  and  what  he 
may  do  to  best  increase  his  profits  by  cutting  out  losses. 

A  printer  in  one  of  the  Southwestern  States  decided  to 
install  the  Standard  cost  system  and  made  all  the  arrange¬ 
ments,  even  to  hiring  the  expert  to  do  the  installing.  The 
blanks  were  printed  and  the  time-tickets  given  out  to  the 
various  departments  and  a  date  set  on  which  their  use  was 
to  begin.  Murmurs  of  disapproval  reached  him  from  the 
shop,  but  he  thought  they  were  merely  the  usual  printe- 
rian  dislike  for  a  change  and  paid  little  or  no  attention  to 
them.  In  a  few  days  he  began  to  notice  that  there  were 
many  discrepancies  in  the  records  and  many  more  errors 
of  entry  and  lost  tickets  than  before,  so  he  began  to  look 
into  the  matter  and  called  his  foremen  into  consultation, 
and  was  assured  that  it  was  not  their  fault,  but  that  the 
men  could  not  understand  the  new-fangled  time-tickets 
and  made  errors.  They  were  dismissed  with  a  warning 
that  the  system  was  there  to  stay,  and  they  might  just  as 
well  take  a  little  time  and  instruct  the  men  in  the  use  of 
the  new  tickets.  After  about  a  month  or  so  things  seemed 
to  be  going  better,  except  in  one  department.  Again  a 
meeting  was  called  and  some  very  emphatic  language 
employed  by  the  “  boss  ”  in  regard  to  what  must  be  done. 
Still  no  better  results.  No  refusal  to  use  the  tickets,  but 
general  sloppiness  and  carelessness  in  handling  them  and 
entering  the  time  of  starting  and  stopping  the  different 
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operations.  Of  course  under  these  conditions  all  averages 
were  valueless  and  the  records  of  the  individual  jobs  were 
in  doubt. 

At  this  point  the  expert  suggested  that  instead  of  call¬ 
ing  a  meeting  of  the  foremen,  the  whole  force  be  called 
together  and  he  be  allowed  to  explain  to  them  the  reason 
for  the  time-tickets  and  the  importance  of  their  being 
exact.  On  the  principle  of  “  any  port  in  a  storm  ”  this 
was  done.  An  afternoon  was  set  aside  so  that  none  could 
stay  away;  at  three  o’clock  all  work  was  stopped  and  the 
whole  force  gotten  together  in  the  shipping  department, 
where  there  was  the  most  room.  Naturally,  there  was  the 
usual  growl  and  sarcastic  remarks  as  to  “  Wonder  what 
job  he  will  want  this  charged  to,”  and  “  Guess  this  goes 
down  to  repairs  or  wash-up.” 

After  they  had  all  assembled,  the  expert  stood  before 
them  and  harangued  them  something  like  this :  “  Ladies 

and  Gentlemen:  You  are  assembled  here  this  afternoon 
because  some  among  you  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  grasp 
the  true  idea  and  importance  of  a  cost  system  and  your 
part  in  making  it  a  success.  Some  of  you  have  acted  as 
though  you  thought  the  matter  a  joke  and  others  as  though 
you  resented  it  as  an  infringement  of  your  personal 
rights;  but  it  is  neither.  It  is  simply  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  man  who  pays  your  wages  to  find  out  who  is 
going  to  pay  him  back  again  the  money  he  pays  you  so 
that  he  may  have  it  to  pay  you  next  week  or  next  month. 
You  know  that  you  have  in  the  office  a  bookkeeper  and  a 
clerk  who  carefully  count  every  cent  that  comes  into  the 
office  and  as  carefully  place  it  in  the  bank  for  safe-keeping 
until  pay-day — -yours  and  the  paperman’s,  the  type¬ 
founder’s  and  the  inkman’s  —  and  that  unless  they  did  so 
your  positions  would  soon  not  be  worth  holding.  The  book¬ 
keeper  and  the  clerk  do  not  complain  because  they  are 
required  to  use  a  certain  system  of  bookkeeping  in  order 
to  keep  track  of  the  money  coming  in  and  going  out;  they 
simply  know  the  necessity  and  endeavor  to  collect  all  that 
is  due  the  house  and  pay  what  the  house  owes  under  the 
direction  of  the  owner,  and  you  would  soon  feel  any  care¬ 
lessness  on  their  part  and  be  quick  to  resent  it  if  it  caused 
a  few  cents  to  be  missing  from  your  pay  envelopes  on 
Friday.  Now,  have  you  ever  considered  your  relation  to 
the  proprietor  of  this  plant?  Every  day  he  buys  from  you 
a  certain  number  of  hours  of  your  service  for  a  certain 
sum  each,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  you  each  deliver  the 
goods  to  the  best  of  your  ability;  but  to  whom  do  you 
deliver  them?  You  say  ‘  to  the  boss’;  very  well,  we  will 
let  it  go  at  that.  Then  the  boss  has  on  hand  each  day  a 
certain  number  of  hours  which  you  have  sold  him;  what 
does  he  do  with  them  ?  ‘  Sells  them !  ’  I  hear  some  one 
say;  and  that  is  right.  But  how  does  he  sell  them?  He 
can’t  take  them  off  the  shelf  and  wrap  them  up  himself. 
No,  he  allows  you  to  deliver  them  to  each  customer  in 
small  lots,  and  you  become  his  salesman  just  as  the  sales¬ 
man  in  the  department  store  who  hands  you  the  goods  over 
the  counter.  You  deliver  yours  by  working  on  the  job  for 
Brown,  and  for  Jones,  and  for  Smith,  and  by  printing, 
binding,  etc.,  their  work,  and  you  expect  the  ‘  boss  ’  to 
collect  from  Smith,  Brown  and  Jones  and  have  it  ready 
for  you  when  pay-day  comes,  just  as  do  the  people  who 
supply  the  stock  for  the  jobs  of  Smith,  Brown  and  Jones. 
But  how  is  he  to  know  how  much  to  charge  Smith,  how 
many  hours  to  charge  to  Jones,  how  many  minutes  to 
Brown,  if  you  don’t  tell  him?  He  can  not  stand  over  each 
one  of  you  and  see  just  when  you  start  on  Smith’s  job  and 
when  you  finish  on  Brown’s ;  he  can  not  hold  a  watch  over 
you  all  the  time.  Must  he  then  guess  at  it  and  make  mis¬ 


takes?  No,  he  simply  says  to  you,  ''Joe,  Bill,  John,  Mary, 
just  put  down  on  this  little  sales  slip  (called  a  time-ticket 
because  it  is  time  you  are  selling)  the  amount  of  sales  you 
made  for  me  to-day  so  I  can  charge  them  up  right.’  If  you 
worked  in  a  store  you  would  fill  out  the  slip  and  give  the 
customer  his  coupon  and  think  it  all  right  as  part  of  the 
bookkeeping  system  of  the  store;  why  consider  it  different 
in  the  shop?  You  are  really  retailing  for  the  ‘boss’  the 
time  you  sold  him  by  wholesale.  You  know  very  well  that 
if  he  sent  a  bill  to  Jones  for  double  time  he  would  refuse 
to  pay  it,  and  that  if  Smith  was  not  charged  with  his 
share  he  would  not  pay,  and  your  employer  would  be  at  an 
actual  loss.  That  is  all  the  time-ticket  really  is  —  a  sales- 
slip  for  what  you  have  delivered  to  the  customer  to  enable 
the  bookkeeping  department  to  find  out  how  much  to  charge 
Smith,  Brown  and  Jones,  and  how  many  hours  were  lost, 
damaged  and  broken  in  the  transaction  so  that  each  of 
them  can  be  charged  his  share.  Now,  isn’t  that  a  simple 
proposition?  Don’t  you  all  fully  understand  it  and  realize 
the  importance  of  being  accurate  in  your  entries?  ” 

At  this  point  a  big  burly  pressman  jumped  up  and 
said,  “  But  suppose  we  won’t  do  it?  ” 

The  cost  expert  hesitated  a  minute  and  then  said, 
“  You  will.  You  are  an  honest  man,  and  can  not  help 
doing  it.  If  you  were  working  in  a  grocery  store  would 
you  consider  it  honest  to  let  customers  have  goods  without 
charging  them  up,  or  would  you  deliberately  charge  them 
up  to  the  wrong  party?  Now,  would  you?  Would  any 
honest  man  do  this?  ” 

The  big  fellow  had  remained  standing  and  when  the 
expert  finished  he  said :  “  If  any  one  in  the  pressroom 

monkeys  with  a  time-ticket  from  to-day  on  I  will  lick  him 
within  an  inch  of  his  life.” 

There  was  a  short  period  of  almost  painful  silence, 
then  he  went  on:  “  I  thought  it  was  just  a  spy  system  to 
get  more  work;  but  now  I  know  it  is  only  right  and  you 
can  count  on  me,”  which  brought  forth  considerable 
applause. 

A  few  further  remarks  were  made  as  to  the  importance 
of  making  the  right  price  to  hold  the  work  and  get  a  profit, 
and  the  aid  the  workmen  could  be  by  marking  on  their 
time-tickets  the  real  cause  of  any  delays  or  lost  time,  and 
the  crowd  was  dismissed  for  the  afternoon  about  an  hour 
ahead  of  the  usual  quitting  time. 

The  time-tickets  next  day  showed  evidence  of  having 
been  conscientiously  handled,  and  three  months  later  when 
the  expert  returned  to  check  up  his  work  the  whole  shop 
was  enthusiastic  on  the  cost  system,  and  several  of  the 
men  had  valuable  suggestions  to  offer  as  to  how  to  make 
it  more  effective  and  easier  for  the  less  educated  of  the 
hands  to  handle,  and  the  expert  was  given  a  cordial  recep¬ 
tion. 

This  is  a  true  story  of  an  installation  that  almost 
stalled  the  installer,  and  that  afternoon  meeting  was  an 
inspiration  almost  of  desperation,  for  moral  suasion  was 
the  only  weapon  that  would  have  reached  them. 

The  average  workman  is  almost  always  touchy  as  to 
the  things  that  appear  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  his  honesty, 
and  conditions  in  many  non-cost  shops,  are  such  that 
“  doctoring  ”  the  time-cards  is  considered  a  necessity,  and 
forbearance  must  be  used  in  getting  the  men  to  understand 
that  they  and  they  alone  can  help  you  to  be  honest  with 
your  customers.  The  plan  we  have  related  has  been  used 
several  times  since  and  in  each  case  has  been  effective  in 
getting  the  cooperation  of  those  employed  in  the  plant,  in 
putting  the  cost  system  on  a  proper  basis.  If  you  are 
having  trouble,  try  it. 
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The  assistance  of  pressmen  is  desired  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  pressroom  in  an  endeavor  to  reduce  the  various 


Skilful  Handling  of  Process  Plates. 

(1585)  Submits  a  four-page  section  of  magazine 
printed  on  enamel  stock.  The  four-color  plates  are  printed 
in  an  excellent  manner,  having  accurate  register,  clean, 
sharp  impressions  and  adequate  color.  A  few  irregular 
edges  appear,  but  they  are  due  to  an  oversight  of  the  plate- 
maker  and  not  to  any  error  of  the  pressman. 

Shallow  Plate  Fills  Up. 

(1587)  Submits  a  page  from  a  catalogue  containing 
two  half-tone  plates.  One  plate  is  almost  solid  and  its  fine 
lines  are  filled  with  ink.  The  pressman  writes :  “  The 

sample  page  enclosed  was  printed  on  a  platen  press  with 
three  other  pages.  The  plate  marked  does  not  print  solid, 
but  looks  greasy.  Is  this  due  to  the  ink,  rollers  or  make- 
ready?  ” 

Answer. —  We  judge  the  fault  lies  in  the  amount  of 
ink  used,  which  appears  to  fill  in  the  fine  lines  of  the  elec¬ 
tro.  The  form  would  have  taken  at  least  another  sheet  in 
the  tympan.  Possibly  with  a  little  more  impression,  less 
ink  could  have  been  carried  and  the  plate  would  have 
printed  more  solidly  without  filling  in.  The  plate  has  the 
appearance  of  shallowness.  With  plates  of  this  kind  no 
soft  packing  should  be  used.  The  ink  should  be  as  strong 
as  possible  and  the  rollers  fairly  hard. 

Printing  Solids  on  Antique  Paper. 

(1590)  Submits  a  four-page  circular  having  several 
white-line  plates.  The  ink  in  the  solids  does  not  cover 
well,  leaving  the  grain  of  the  paper  showing  in  several 
places.  The  printer  writes :  “  Pleage  advise  me  how  to 

make  the  solids  print  on  this  grade  of  paper  with  cheap 
book-ink.” 

Answer. —  The  type  sections  seem  to  have  ample  im¬ 
pression,  while  the  solids  are  without  exception  brought 
up  strong  with  ink  only.  The  solids  require  a  number  of 
tissue  spots  to  bring  up  the  weak  places,  and  then  a  few 
pieces  of  thin  book-paper  pasted  beneath  the  top  sheet  will 
give  them  more  strength.  The  patches  for  the  solids 
should  be  trimmed  just  to  the  margin  of  the  impression. 
The  ink  seems  to  have  the  proper  body  for  the  grade  of 
paper.  If  sufficient  pressure  is  applied  to  the  solids  by 
your  make-ready  there  should  be  no  spotted  or  weak 
solids.  As  the  ink  will  be  thin,  the  rollers  should  be  softer 
than  where  heavy  ink  is  used. 

The  Taking  of  Impression  on  a  Clam-shell  Press. 

(1591)  A  pressman  writes:  “  My  employer  and 

myself  are  of  different  opinions  in  regard  to  a  - 

press.  He  says  the  bottom  of  the  platen  hits  the  type 
before  the  top  —  in  other  words,  that  the  press  does  not 
permit  the  entire  form  to  touch  the  platen  at  the  same 
time.  Is  he  correct?  He  also  claims  that  a  large  size 


paper-cutter  will  not  cut  paper  straight  —  says  it  always 
bevels.  Is  this  correct?  I  differ  on  both  questions.” 

Answer. —  When '  the  impression  is  taken  on  any  press 
of  the  clam-shell  type,  or  any  platen  press,  contact  is  and 
should  be  simultaneous  at  all  parts  of  the  form.  Any 
cutting-machine  will  cut  paper  irregularly  if  the  knife  is 
dull  and  the  clamp  is  not  set  down  hard  enough  to  hold  the 
stock  from  drawing  out.  It  is  observed  where  you  make  a 
big  cut  —  say  a  two-ream  lift  of  print-paper  ■ — ■  that  the 
knife,  if  dull,  will  draw  out  the  stock,  and  the  sheets  will 
not  measure  the  same  if  taken  from  different  parts  of  the 
lift.  Hence  it  is  a  practice  to  rub  soap  on  the  cutter  knife, 
even  when  it  is  sharp.  Evidently  the  observations  were 
made  where  conditions  were  not  regular,  hence  his  con¬ 
clusions  were  as  you  stated. 

How  to  Make  Ready  Vignette  Half-tones. 

(1588)  A  New  York  pressman  writes:  “I  have  had 
success  in  making  vignette  half-tones  ready  for  the  platen 
press  in  the  following  manner:  (1)  Secure  the  tympan 
against  slipping.  (2)  Underlay  weak  places  in  the  plate. 
(3)  Pull  an  impression  on  a  piece  of  50-pound  cardboard 
and  trim  the  vignette  part  close  to  edge  of  print  and 
chamfer  down  thin.  The  vignette  plate  should  be  a  trifle 
lower  than  the  surrounding  type;  underlay  the  type  if 
necessary. 

“  Is  the  overlay  made  from  emery-powder  and  shellac 
much  used?  Would  like  to  hear  from  any  one  who  has 
made  these  overlays.” 

Comment. —  We  believe  the  ,  writer  of  the  above  com¬ 
munication  will  have  better  results  if  he  will  have  the 
block  reduced  in  height  rather  than  to  underlay  the  type. 

The  use  of  emery-powder  and  shellac  in  making  over¬ 
lay  is  little  heard  of  nowadays.  Other  things  have  taken 
their  places.  You  will  probably  have  more  satisfaction  by 
using  powdered  asphaltum  on  the  overlay  and  then  passing 
the  sheet  over  a  gas  flame  to  fuse  the  powder.  It  will  give 
you  a  substantial  relief  and  you  can  scrape  down  any  part 
in  order  to  reduce  it. 

Printing  Half-tone  Plates  on  Antique  Stock. 

In  printing  half-tones  on  antique  stock  considerable 
trouble  is  encountered  in  securing  anything  like  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  From  experiments  carried  on  we  have  made 
the  following  deductions:  (1)  That  original  plates  must 
be  used.  Electros  are  too  shallow.  The  original  must  be 
etched  deeper  than  normal  and  the  screen  should  not  be  too 
fine.  This  matter  to  be  governed  by  the  contrast  in  the 
subject,  the  engraver’s  judgment  to  be  the  guide.  (2)  The 
make-ready  of  the  plate  should  be  with  a  strong  overlay. 
Where  the  metallic  overlay  is  used,  select  the  heavy  zinc 
and  carry  the  etching  beyond  normal.  With  the  chalk  over¬ 
lay  use  the  double-coated  stock  and  etch  fully.  (3)  Owing 
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to  the  yielding  nature  of  the  stock  the  tympan  must  be 
inflexible.  The  top  sheet  must  be  of  the  hardest  manila, 
and  oiled  on  both  sides.  Beneath  the  sheet  should  be  placed 
the  brass  sheet.  The  use  of  a  celluloid  top  sheet  or  a  sheet 
of  the  same  material  beneath  the  top  sheet  will  help  mat¬ 
ters.  (4)  The  grade  of  ink  should  match  the  stock;  the 
finest  ground  antique  inks  are  desirable,  as  these  have  no 
gloss.  The  ink  supply  must  be  more  cai’efully  regulated 
than  for  ordinary  ink,  as  a  slight  excess  is  at  once  discerned 
in  the  middle  tones,  while  if  there  is  a  weak  deposit  the 
solids  are  unnaturally  gray.  (5)  The  rollers  are  highly 
important.  The  grade  of  composition  used  in  engravers’ 


in  frying  to  get  out  a  clean,  clear  newspaper.  We  can  not 
find  out  why  our  pi-ess  will  not  print.  We  know  a  good 
print  can  be  secured  on  it.  Will  you  help  us?  ” 

Answer. —  From  the  appearance  of  the  type  we  j  udge 
it  is  in  fairly  good  condition.  The  cause  of  the  imperfect 
printing  of  the  pages  may  be  due  to  the  use  of  an  old 
tympan  and  perhaps  hard,  dirty  rollers.  The  latter  con¬ 
dition  we  feel  certain  is  present.  Would  suggest  that  you 
wash  all  the  rollers  and  clean  out  the  fountain.  If  the 
ink  in  the  bottom  of  the  fountain  appears  to  be  filled  with 
dirt  it  should  be  thrown  away  and  a  fresh  supply  of  clean 
ink  put  in.  The  rollers  should  be  free  from  all  traces 


“CHRISTMAS  STORIES.” 


proving-rollers  should  be  well  suited,  as  these  rollers  are 
firm,  yet  have  sufficient  resiliency  to  break  up  the  ink  and 
deposit  it  on  the  plates.  The  rollers  should  be  set  with 
extreme  care,  so  as  not  to  drive  the  ink  down  in  the  middle 
tones.  The  paper  should  be  firm,  even  if  its  surface  is  not 
altogether  smooth.  Even  print-paper  can  be  made  to  yield 
passable  impressions  from  half-tones  if  the  conditions  are 
correct.  We  would  like  to  have  pressmen  write  us  their 
impressions  on  this  matter,  as  it  is  quite  important  that  it 
be  fully  discussed. 

Rollers  or  Tympan  Need  Renewing. 

(1586)  Submits  a  newspaper  in  which  the  ready- 
print  pages  contrast  strongly  with  those  done  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  home-printed  pages  are  very  illegible,  owing 
to  the  presswork.  The  publisher  writes :  “  I  trust  you 

will  examine  the  copy  of  our  paper  and  try  to  locate  the 
cause  of  our  trouble.  We  have  gone  to  considerable  pains 


of  hard  ink.  If  washing  the  rollers  in  the  ordinary  way 
does  not  remove  the  dried  ink,  you  can  soften  it  by  rub¬ 
bing  a  little  crude  carbolic  acid  over  the  surface  of  the 
rollers  and  allowing  them  to  stand  for  four  or  five  hours, 
then  wash  them  with  oil  or  benzin.  Repeat  this  operation 
until  they  are  clean.  If  the  rollers  are  hard,  owing  to  long 
use,  it  may  help  temporarily  to  wipe  them  off  with  a  damp 
cloth.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  cloth  is  not  to  be 
wet,  just  moist.  When  the  form  rollers  are  put  in  the 
press  they  should  be  set  so  as  to  have  a  bearing  on  the 
type.  This  can  be  done  by  running  the  bed  forward,  with 
the  form  on.  Place  the  rollers  in  their  sockets,  having 
them  out  of  contact  with  the  vibrator,  lower  the  sockets  so 
as  to  leave  about  one-point  space  between  socket  and  roller 
bearing.  Tighten  the  socket-screw.  If  the  form-rollers 
are  hard,  bring  them  to  firm  contact  with  the  vibrator; 
if  they  are  soft,  have  the  contact  weak.  Secure  the  sockets 
from  lateral  movement.  The  rollers  should  always  occupy 
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the  same  relative  position  in  the  machine.  While  the  press 
is  running,  examine  the  rollers  occasionally  and  see  if 
they  turn  without  jumping,  or  if  they  fail  to  have  proper 
contact  with  the  vibrator. 

The  tympan  for  your  press  may  be  composed  entirely 
of  print-paper  and  may  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  fine 
muslin  or  drilling.  Some  prefer  a  manila  top  sheet,  which 
can  be  changed  after  each  issue.  In  any  case  the  top 
sheet  should  be  oiled.  Some  pressmen  oil  every  sheet  of 
the  tympan,  which  prevents  the  absorption  of  moisture 
and  helps  to  eliminate  electricity.  In  dressing  your  cylin¬ 
der  carry  sufficient  packing  so  that  it  will  exceed  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  cylinder  bearing  only  about  two  or  three  sheets 
of  print.  To  have  more  than  this  will  usually  cause  trou¬ 
ble.  Do  not  thin  your  ink  with  machine  oil ;  a  little  turpen¬ 
tine  will  do  less  harm  and  will  not  retard  the  drying. 
Keep  your  ink  fountain  covered,  and  wash  rollers  before 
printing  each  edition  if  they  are  not  washed  when  the  run 
is  finished. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  publishers  of  small  newspa¬ 
pers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  renew  their  composition  rollers  as 
often  as  they  should.  This  condition  is  frequently  the 
prime  cause  of  poorly  printed  papers.  Some  attempt  to 
make  their  own  rollers,  which  is  also  an  error  of  judgment, 
for  they  can  not  make  rollers  that  will  give  them  service 
equal  to  that  obtained  from  the  product  of  the  roller- 
makers. 

Another  point  which  is  often  noticeable  in  the  printed 
pages  of  country  papers  is,  the  small  type  of  standing 
advertisements  appears  to  be  filled  up;  possibly  this  is 
owing  to  the  form  being  washed  With  a  rag  saturated  with 
benzin.  It  is  advisable  to  give  the  form  a  thorough  wash¬ 
ing  with  hot  lye  and  then  a  good  rinsing,  allowing  the  form 
to  be  sprayed  with  water  on  both  sides.  Electros  or  other 
plates  having  wood  bases  may  be  removed  from  the  form 
and  a  wood-block  or  metal  furniture  substituted  during 
washing  operations. 

Selecting  Ink  for  Various  Grades  of  Paper. 

(1589)  “I  will  soon  be  putting  on  the  press  several 
pamphlets,  and  as  I  wish  to  do  the  best  work  on  them,  am 
asking  for  information  about  the  best  inks  to  use.  My 
experience  is  limited,  and  your  help  will  be  appreciated. 
What  kind  of  black  ink  would  you  recommend  for  use  on 
the  following  paper:  Fifty-pound  plate  paper,  (1)  on 
type,  (2)  on  half-tones;  extra  heavy  glazed  plate  paper; 
egg-shell  book;  flat  papers;  cover-stocks;  bond  papers; 
plate  paper  where  zinc  overlays  are  used?  What  is  a  good 
sepia  shade  for  half-tone  work?  A  good  double- tone 
brown?  ” 

Answer. —  Use  a  good  half-tone  ink  costing  about  75 
cents  a  pound  for  half-tone  work  and  type  on  50-pound 
plate  paper,  and  also  on  the  extra  heavy  glazed  plate,  the 
egg-shell,  and  on  plate  paper  where  zinc  overlays  are  used. 
For  flat  papers  such  as  bonds,  use  a  good  job  ink  which 
costs  $1  and  up  for  black,  and  $2  and  up  for  colors.  For 
antique  cover-stock  use  a  cover-black,  if  for  a  heavy 
design;  for  a  type-form,  the  ordinary  job  black  and  color 
will  do.  There  is  such  a  wide  selection  from  which  to 
choose  sepia  and  double-tone  inks  that  you  should  use 
your  own  taste  in  selecting  the  color  desired.  There  is  one 
thing,  however,  that  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  that  is  to 
carry  plenty  of  color  and  slip-sheet  all  of  the  work.  Leave 
the  sheets  in  the  stock  for  at  least  three  days  and  keep  them 
covered  from  strong  light.  All  double-tone  inks  require  a 
certain  measure  of  time  to  make  the  change,  so  do  not  dis¬ 
turb  the  printed  sheets.  Allow  them  to  lie  until  fully  dry. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

JOHN  F.  KAUFMAN,  PORTRAIT  PAINTER. 

BY  S.  H.  HORGAN. 

HAT  the  artist  is  born,  not  made,  is  exem¬ 
plified  in  John  F.  Kaufman,  whose  sketch 
in  color  is  reproduced  in  this  issue.  Kauf¬ 
man  was  born  in  Switzerland  in  a  family 
of  artists.  His  uncle  and  two  brothers 
were  painters.  It  was  perfectly  easy  for 
him  as  a  mere  boy  to  win  the  first  class 
medal  for  drawing  at  the  Academia  di 
Belli  Arti,  Florence,  as  it  was  perfectly  natural  for  him  to 
be  attracted  to  Paris,  later,  and  after  showing  his  skill  at 
the  Julian  Academy  to  win  admission  to  l’Ecole  National 


John  F.  Kaufman. 


des  Beaux  Arts.  The  great  Gerome  was  attracted  by  his 
genius  and  invited  him  to  enter  his  studio.  His  first 
picture  was  accepted  by  the  Paris  Salon. 

His  restless  spirit  brought  him  to  America,  where  he 
learned  that  competitive  designs  were  just  then  being 
solicited  for  the  decoration  of  the  Memorial  Church  at 
Richmond,  Virginia.  Kaufman  entered  the  competition 
against  the  greatest  decorators  in  this  country,  and  his 
designs  were  accepted.  While  in  Richmond  he  painted 
many  portraits  of  Southern  men  and  women.  His  pictures 
have  been  seen  at  exhibitions  from  Boston  to  St.  Louis. 

A  visit  to  his  studio  in  the  Carnegie  building,  New 
Yoi'k,  shows  the  versatility  of  the  man.  Landscapes,  por¬ 
traits,  magazine  covers,  calendars,  book  and  magazine 
illustrations  made  in  oil,  water-color,  pastel  and  crayon 
seem  to  be  produced  with  equal  facility.  Some  of  the 
exquisite  panels  in  the  grand  dining-room  of  the  Hotel 
McAlpin  are  from  Kaufman’s  brush  and  he  is  now 
engaged  on  a  decoration  forty  feet  in  length  for  a  promi¬ 
nent  New  York  club.  His  life  is  a  fine  example  of  art  for 

art’s  sake. _ 

SURE  TEST. 

Old  Printer — I’ve  been  settin’  up  medicine  ads.  for 
thirty  years  an’  never  felt  a  symptom. 

Apprentice  —  Why,  Bill? 

Old  Printer — I  sure  have  an  iron  constitution. 


THE  BATHER 
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BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 

Questions  pertaining  to  proofreading  are  solicited  and  will  be  promptly  answered  in  this  department.  Replies  can  not  be  made  by  mail. 


Punctuation  in  Date-lines. 

J.  N.  A.,  Jesup,  Georgia,  asks:  “In  using  a  date-line 
like  ‘  Jesup,  Ga.,  9-22-1913/  is  it  proper  to  use  both  the 
period  and  comma?  ” 

Answer. —  It  is  not  only  proper  to  use  them;  it  is 
improper  not  to  use  them. 

Disagreement  in  the  Forms. 

N.  M.  N.,  Detroit,  Michigan,  asks :  “  Is  the  imprint 

‘  Designed,  engravings  and  printed  by  John  Graham,  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,’  in  good  form?  If  not,  will  you 
explain  why  it  is  not?  ” 

Answer. —  It  is  not  in  good  form.  Correct  syntax  does 
not  allow  such  incongruity  as  the  use  of  two  preterits  and 
a  verbal  noun  in  one  phrase  with  one  preposition.  It  should 
be  “  Designed,  engraved,  and  printed.” 

A  Question  Questioned. 

J.  W.  S.,  Saint  Augustine,  Florida,  writes :  “  Please 

inform  me  whether  or  not  a  question-mark  is  needed  in  the 
following  sentence,  and,  if  so,  where  it  should  be  placed: 
‘  Will  you  kindly  favor  me,  on  account  of  this  company, 

with  annual  pass  for - ,  for  the  following  persons,  who 

are  not  prohibited  by  law  from  receiving  free  transporta¬ 
tion.’  This  sentence  came  up  in  the  course  of  business,  and 
a  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  use  or  non-use  of 
the  question-mark.  One  claims  that  the  sentence  is  not  a 
question,  but  a  polite  form  of  request,  while  another  claims 
that  it  is  a  question  and  should  take  a  question-mark.” 

Answer. —  Every  sentence  like  the  one  instanced  is  a 
question  and  should  have  a  question-mark,  the  place  for 
which  is,  of  course,  at  the  end.  “  Please  favor  me,”  etc.,  is 
not  a  question,  but  a  polite  form  of  request;  but  “Will 
you  ”  do  this  or  that?  is  plainly  and  absolutely  a  question, 
no  matter  how  many  words  are  used.  One  of  the  most 
striking  common  failures  in  punctuation  is  the  neglect  of 
interrogation-points  in  asking  questions. 

Sentences  Beginning  with  Figures. 

C.  C.  S.,  Dunlap,  Iowa,  writes:  “When  a  sentence 
commences  with  a  figure,  should  the  first  word  of  that  sen¬ 
tence  be  capitalized?  That  is,  in  the  sentence  ‘  10  horses 
were  sold/  should  horses  begin  with  a  capital  letter?  We 
have  had  quite  an  argument  over  this.” 

Answer. —  Of  course  not.  I  wish  you  had  told  what  the 
argument  was.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  any 
one  could  say  in  favor  of  capitalizing  such  a  word  in  such 
a  sentence  anywhere  except  at  the  beginning.  Horses  is 
not  the  first  word  in  the  sentence;  it  is  the  second.  Ten 
is  the  first  word;  you  can  not  read  it  otherwise  than 
Ten  horses,  etc.  I  have  never  had  the  slightest  thought  of 
the  possibility  that  any  one  could  ask  such  a  question.  If 


you  begin  a  sentence  with  figures  you  can  not  begin  it  with 
a  capital,  and  it  is  only  at  the  beginning  that  a  capital  is 
used  in  a  word  that  is  not  always  capitalized.  Such  a 
sentence  as  the  one  inquired  about  should  never  begin  with 
figures.  Indeed,  the  common  rule  is,  “  Never  begin  a  sen¬ 
tence  with  figures  ”;  but  I  think  that  rule  is  too  inclusive. 
A  complicated  number  might  well  enough  stand  at  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence  in  figures,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is 
the  better  way  for  numbers  that  would  require  many 
words  for  spelling  out.  A  much  better  plan  is  to  have  the 
sentence  so  constructed  that  the  number  does  not  stand 
first;  but  usually  that  must  be  left  to  the  writer. 

Meaning  Changed  by  Comma. 

E.  A.  H.,  Merced,  California,  writes:  “  I  would  like  to 
have  your  idea  on  the  punctuation  of  the  following  use  of 
a  lodge  title:  ‘Chinook  Tribe,  No.  181,  I.  0.  R.  M.,  will 
entertain  this  evening.’  Should  the  comma  be  used  after 
Tribe?  One  maintains  that  the  number  is  as  much  a  part 
of  the  title  as  the  word  Chinook.  Another  says  that  the 
number  is  entirely  separate  and  should  be  separated  by  the 
comma.” 

Answer. — A  question  of  fact  is  involved  here  about 
which  I  am  somewhat  uncertain,  but  the  correct  solution 
of  which  I  think  demands  the  use  of  the  comma.  Absence 
of  the  comma  is  right  if  there  are  181  tribes  each  named 
Chinook,  which  seems  hardly  likely.  Use  of  the  comma 
makes  it  mean  that  Chinook  Tribe  is  the  name  of  the  tribe, 
and  that  it  is  the  181st  tribe  of  the  Red  Men.  Such  is  the 
actual  difference,  as  I  see  it,  between  use  and  non-use  of 
the  comma.  This  may  be  only  a  restatement  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  but  is  the  best  I  can  do  as  to  the  meaning.  Such 
names,  however,  seem  to  be  established  in  use  without  the 
comma,  disregarding  the  common  real  meaning. 

Paragraphs  in  One  Quotation. 

E.  B.  F.,  Raspeburg,  Maryland,  writes:  “Enclosed  is 
part  of  an  ad.  concerning  which  there  has  arisen  a  dispute 
relative  to  the  use  of  quotation-marks  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  paragraphs.  A  contends  that  the  quotes  as  they  now 
stand  are  in  correct  form.  B  contends  that  paragraph 
four  should  end  with  double  quotes  and  paragraph  five, 
instead  of  the  double  and  single  quotes  at  the  beginning, 
should  have  only  the  double  quote,  and  end  with  a  double 
quote  instead  of  the  single  quote.  Which  is  right?  ” 

Answer. — A  is  right.  The  reading  consists  of  seven 
paragraphs,  all  in  one  quotation,  of  which  the  fifth  para¬ 
graph  is  a  quotation,  by  the  one  who  says  all,  df  what  some 
one  else  says.  Each  paragraph  begins,  according  to  the 
regular  rule,  with  double  quotes,  and  has  no  closing  until 
the  end  of  the  last  paragraph.  Paragraph  five  is  a  quota¬ 
tion  within  a  quotation,  and  thus  it  has  single  quotes, 
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beginning  and  ending,  still  according  to  the  regular  rule 
for  such  cases.  The  sixth  paragraph,  however,  contains 
some  quotes  that  are  wrong.  Three  words  therein  are 
quoted  separately,  with  double  marks,  which  should  be 
single.  Change  to  agree  with  B’s  contention  would  be 
silly. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 


WORD-DIVISION. 


F.  HORACE  TEAL 


[IVISION  of  words  at  the  ends  of  lines  has 
been  so  often  discussed  in  print,  and  with 
so  little  result,  that  one  might  easily  be 
persuaded  that  effort  toward  common 
agreement  is  useless.  Probably  we  shall 
never  see  universal  agreement  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  but  everybody  will  admit  that  it  would 
be  more  comfortable  and  economical  to 
have  a  system  established  that  is  at  once  simple  and  scien¬ 
tific.  To  point  out  such  a  system  is  the  purpose  of  this 
paper.  It  is  an  absolute  impossibility  to  do  such  a  thing 
without  contradicting  many  notions,  some  of  them  very 
common. 

Much  of  the  reasoning  and  many  statements  of  what  is 
thought  to  be  fact  must  be  counteracted  before  opponents 
of  our  system  can  be  converted.  But  it  is  not  a  new  system 
that  is  offered,  being  merely  a  systematizing  of  what  is 
found  in  many  of  our  best  books.  The  greatest  obstacle  to 
be  overcome  seems  to  lie  in  failure  by  most  persons  to  know 
anything  like  a  system  of  dividing  words.  Such  lack  of 
knowledge,  moreover,  is  not  confined  to  careless  people,  but 
is  found  among  students,  and  even  special  writers  have 
overlooked  some  vital  points  and  misinterpreted  others. 

Theodore  L.  De  Vinne,  in  “  Correct  Composition,”  says: 
“  Three  systems,  or  attempts  at  system,  for  the  division  of 
words  have  been  in  use  for  many  years,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  one  has  succeeded  in  securing  the  favor 
of  all  printers  and  publishers.  The  system  most  approved 
now  authorizes  the  division  of  a  word,  when  consistent  with 
pronunciation,  on  the  vowel  at  the  end  of  the  syllable.” 
He  calls  the  three  the  vowel  system,  division  on  constitu¬ 
ents,  and  division  on  emphasized  syllables.  He  instances 
for  each  of  the  so-called  systems  half  a  dozen  words,  and  it 
requires  no  effort  whatever  to  think  of  cases  not  provided 
for  by  either.  Such  failure  is  the  greatest  weakness  of 
every  set  of  rules  I  have  seen,  except  one  which  I  made  for 
the  New  Standard  Dictionary,  and  even  there  full  exemplifi¬ 
cation  is  not  given  with  the  rules,  but  is  left  to  the  words 
in  their  places  through  the  book. 

Mr.  De  Vinne  said  much  more  about  division,  but  he 
came  far  short  of  the  instruction  or  definite  guidance  he 
meant  to  give.  Where  he  got  his  names  for  the  three  sys¬ 
tems  I  do  not  know.  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  them  else¬ 
where.  What  he  calls  the  vowel  system  comes  nearest  to 
anything  commonly  known,  and  that  has  always  been 
spoken  of  as  the  English  method  of  dividing  on  the  vowel. 
Of  course  it  refers  only  to  words  of  such  make  as  to  present 
a  doubt  between  a  vowel  and  a  consonant.  It  does  not  cover 
such  a  word  as  instruction,  for  instance,  where  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  divide  on  a  vowel. 

By  division  on  constituents  is  evidently  meant  etymolog¬ 
ical  division,  or  division  on  or  as  near  as  possible  to  one  of 
the  elements  of  which  the  word  is  composed.  This  pro¬ 
posed  system  —  it  has  been  tried,  but  never  was  really  in 
use  —  is  too  impossible  to  be  worth  consideration.  Of 
course  printers  could  not  apply  it. 


Division  on  emphasized  syllables  never  was  and  never 
could  be  a  whole  system.  It  would  be  incidental  to  any 
possible  system,  but  only  one  small  detail  of  it. 

One  idea  that  is  found  not  only  in  Mr.  De  Vinne’s 
writing,  but  is  very  commonly  entertained,  is  that  dividing 
on  the  vowel  somehow  differs  from  dividing  on  the  syllable. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  division  is  so  essentially  a  matter  of 
syllables  that  John  Wilson  called  each  of  the  two  methods 
he  mentioned  syllabication.  The  real  point  of  difference 
lies  in  the  question  of  where  the  syllable  ends.  What  was 
so  long  known  as  the  English  method  of  dividing  on  the 
vowel,  but  which  is  now  not  so  common  even  in  British 
print  as  it  used  to  be,  was  founded  on  the  opinion  that  such 
was  the  ending  of  the  syllable.  Property  was  divided  into 
pro  and  perty  because  the  separation  into  syllables  was 
thought  to  demand  it,  and  it  is  not  yet  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  that  this  is  not  phonetically  true.  But  it  is  now  held 
almost  universally  that  prop  is  the  complete  syllable  in 
such  a  word,  and,  whether  phonetically  scientific  or  not, 
this  is  correct  as  being  most  convenient  and  as  being  preva¬ 
lent  in  usage. 

Pronunciation  is  the  only  proper  basis  of  word-division. 
Sometimes  etymology  coincides  with  sound,  and  indicates 
the  place  for  division;  but  syllables  are  primarily  sound- 
portions,  and  in  print  their  representation.  In  other  words, 
the  written  or  printed  syllable  is  the  letters  that  spell  all 
the  simple  or  complex  sound  uttered  as  one  part  of  a  word 
or  as  an  entire  one-syllable  word.  For  our  purpose  no 
finer  line  need  be  drawn.  Some  people  —  formerly  prac¬ 
tically  all  people  —  have  held  that  words  like  property 
and  separate  consisted  of  the  sounds  pro,  pei%  ty,  and 
se,  pa,  rate.  Now  the  first  sound  is  held  to  be  prop  and 
sep,  and  the  other  division  is  kept  for  a  long  vowel  or  an 
obscure  vowel.  Long  includes  such  sounds  as  the  first 
vowel  in  fa-ther.  Nothing  is  better  established  than  this: 
The  short  sound  of  a  vowel  (using  “  short  ”  as  commonly 
used,  for  the  sounds  in  hat,  met,  pin,  not,  fun)  before  a 
single  consonant  sound  includes  the  consonant  in  its  sylla¬ 
ble,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Pat-ent,  prev-alent,  meth-od, 
prim-er,  col-or,  col-umn,  bun-ion  are  examples.  Exceptions 
are  na-tional,  pre-scient,  divi-sion,  etc.  The  long  and  the 
obscure  vowel  end  a  syllable ;  as,  ca-pa-ble,  mecha-nism, 
fe-line,  me-tallic,  cli-max,  musi-cal,  oppo-nent,  pro-test, 
mu-sic,  stu-pendous.  Except  before  ed,  er,  ing,  and  a  few 
other  uncommon  purely  English  suffixes;  as,  hat-ed,  bak-er, 
mak-ing,  dwell-ing;  but  when  a  consonant  is  added  it 
belongs  in  the  last  syllable,  as  in  fit-ting. 

When  two  consonants  adjoin  so  that  division  must  come 
between  them  or  after  the  second,  the  proper  break  is 
between  them.  Included  here  are  two  or  more  consonant 
letters  having  one  simple  or  complex  sound.  Examples 
are  abun-dance,  ser-vant,  ser-vice,  bil-liards,  foun-tain, 
in-struct,  instruc-tive,  instruc-tor,  im-por-tant,  pam-phlet, 
defen-dant,  consis-tent,  destruc-tive,  etc.  The  etc.  means 
every  word  just  like  any  example  given. 

More  examples  are  given  here  than  elsewhere  to  show 
that  all  these  words  come  under  the  one  rule,  and  because 
some  of  the  words  show  contradiction  of  one  of  the  com¬ 
monest  fallacies  of  division.  These  are  defendant,  instruc¬ 
tive,  etc.  It  is  prevalent  practice  at  present  to  divide  some 
of  these  words  so  as  to  begin  the  line  with  tive,  dant,  etc., 
and  some  to  turn  over  ive,  ant,  etc.;  but  it  is  not  universal 
practice,  and  is  too  much  complicated.  Distinction  between 
tive  and  ive  is  thus  indicated  in  the  Manual  of  Style  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press:  “  The  t,  in  divisions,  should 
be  carried  into  the  next  line  with  the  suffix  if  the  accent 
has  been  shifted;  if  the  derivative  has  retained  the  accent 
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of  the  parent  word,  the  t  should  be  left  in  the  first  line: 
objec-tive  (from  ob'.ject)  ;  defect-ive  (from  defect') 
This  comes  far  short  of  meeting  all  cases  of  doubt;  it  is 
false  etymology;  it  is  not  the  common  reason  for  distin¬ 
guishing;  it  demands  uncommon  knowledge,  and  so  it  is 
impracticable.  Webster’s  International  Dictionary  had 
objec-tive  and  defect-ive,  but  its  successor,  the  New  Inter¬ 
national,  makes  the  last  syllable  in  every  such  word  tive. 
In  the  New  International  are  rules  (too  many),  one  of 
which  provides  for  tive  and  sive,  but  none  of  which  refers 
to  dant,  dence,  tant,  tence,  etc.  All  these  terminations  are 
exactly  alike  in  etymology  and  sound.  The  rule  that  in 
every  word  with  one  of  these  terminations  the  last  syllable 
includes  the  consonant  is  too  simple  to  be  misunderstood 
by  any  one,  whether  he  knows  etymology  or  not;  and  it  is 
scientifically  better  than  any  distinction. 

I  know  that  I  have  left  some  divisions  unnoticed  here, 
but  they  are  only  those  that  seldom  cause  doubt  or  discus¬ 
sion.  I  expect  soon  to  write  about  other  phases  of  the 
subject. 


This  department  of  service  is  designed  to  bring  men  of  capacity  in 
touch  with  the  opportunities  which  are  seeking  them  and  which  they  are 
seeking.  There  is  no  charge  attached  to  the  service  whatever.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  an  editorial  enterprise.  Applicants  for  space  in  this  department 
are  requested  to  write  fully  and  freely  to  the  editor,  giving  such  refer¬ 
ences  as  they  may  consider  convenient.  Their  applications  will  be 
reduced  to  a  formal  anonymous  statement  of  their  desires  and  their 
experience,  a  reference  number  attached  and  published  in  “The  Inland 
Printer.”  Their  names  will  be  furnished  to  inquirers.  Similarly,  those 
who  command  opportunities  which  they  are  seeking  men  to  fill  will  be 
accorded  the  same  privilege  under  the  same  terms.  The  “  get-together  ” 
movement  has  many  phases.  This  is  one  which  “  The  Inland  Printer  ” 
has  originated  as  especially  desirable  for  the  good  of  the  trade. 

Seeks  Foremanship  of  Bindery. 

(1756)  First-class  finisher  and  forwarder  would  like  a 
place  as  working  foreman  with  some  medium-sized  shop. 
Would  prefer  a  western  location.  Has  had  considerable 
experience  as  foreman,  and  understands  bindery  work  and 
machinery  well. 

Opportunity  for  Pressman  and  Ruling-Machine  Operator. 

(1757)  A  new  plant  just  started  in  Nova  Scotia  is  in 
need  of  a  pressman  and  a  ruling-machine  operator.  Best 
of  wages  plus  bonus  depending  on  profits.  The  output  for 
the  first  year  will  approximate  $40,000  or  more.  Investiga¬ 
tion  and  inquiries  solicited. 

Printer  with  Money  to  Invest  Seeks  Location. 

(1758)  Man  of  ten  years’  experience  in  printing-office, 
standard  machinist-operator,  printer  and  ad.-writer,  with 
some  experience  reporting  and  editing,  seeks  a  permanent 
position  where  there  is  a  future.  Has  a  small  sum  of 
money  he  would  invest  in  a  good  proposition.  Most  of  his 
experience  has  been  on  country  weeklies,  although  has  had 
some  work  on  city  daily.  Twenty-seven  years  of  age. 
Splendid  references. 

Proposition  to  Publishers. 

(1759)  If  you  use  $1,000  worth  of  high-class  color- 
work  a  month,  this  applicant’s  proposition  will  save  you 
time,  worry  and  money  on  your  engravings.  There  are 
opportunities  in  the  photoengraving  business  to  develop 


its  resources  far  beyond  what  is  now  thought  to  be  the  last 
word.  There  is  nothing  speculative  in  the  proposition.  It 
is  founded  on  facts  that  can  be  proved  and  that  have  been 
proved.  New  York,  Chicago  or  San  Francisco  firms  only 
will  be  considered. 

Would  Take  Charge  of  London  Agency. 

(1760)  Young  man,  at  present  holding  an  important 
post  in  an  English  printing  establishment,  would  like  to 
hear  of  an  American  or  Canadian  firm  of  printers  or  pub¬ 
lishers  (or  both)  which  is  contemplating  establishing  a 
London  agency.  Well  versed  in  producing  literature  for 
English  and  American  firms.  Thoroughly  expert  in  plant¬ 
ing,  bookbinding  and  allied  trades;  also  in  costs,  buying, 
etc.  Highest  testimonials. 

Paper  in  Idaho  for  Sale. 

(1761)  A  live  weekly  newspaper  of  Democratic  policy 
in  Idaho  is  for  sale  at  a  very  moderate  price.  Shop  has 
modern  equipment,  including  linotype,  all  practically  new. 
Type  in  series  and  up-to-date  machinery.  Does  a  business 
of  $7,500  a  year.  Is  the  leading  paper  in  county,  has  part 
of  county  printing  and  will  come  into  land  office  business. 
Present  owner  is  a  political  appointee  and  can  not  devote 
his  time  to  the  paper.  Will  take  $8,250  to  handle  the  deal. 

Opportunity  for  Printer-Pressman. 

(1762)  Up-to-date  printing-plant  in  an  Iowa  town  has 
difficulty  in  securing  competent,  sober  help.  It  has  small 
but  complete  equipment  in  both  printing  and  binding- 
departments;  business  is  rapidly  increasing.  There  is  a 
permanent  position  in  this  plant  for  a  man,  married  man 
preferred,  strictly  temperate.  He  must  be  a  good  printer- 
pressman,  at  the  case,  stone,  Gordon  or  cylinder,  and  be 
able  to  plan  his  work.  Town  located  on  Mississippi  River, 
population  1,600.  Applicant  is  requested  to  state  wages 
wanted  and  references  in  first  letter,  and  to  enclose  samples 
of  work. 

Newspaper  Man  Would  Change. 

(1763)  Thoroughly  experienced  newspaper  man, 
thirty-eight  years  of  age,  would  like  to  secure  a  position  in 
the  mechanical  end  of  a  newspaper  office,  offering  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  the  machine,  or  would  take  complete  charge 
of  small  weekly.  At  present  foreman  of  a  small  daily 
employing  five  people.  Has  been  in  the  printing  business 
since  his  sixteenth  year.  Does  not  care  to  locate  in  a  city 
of  more  than  twenty  thousand  population.  Married.  Excel¬ 
lent  references. 

Position  Open  for  Folder. 

(1764)  A  large  printing-plant  in  Georgia  wishes  to 
get  in  touch  with  a  young  man  who  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  folding  machines;  must  know  how  to  set  up  and 
run  successfully  a  Dexter  folder,  with  automatic  pile  feeder 
attached,  on  fine  catalogue  work.  Must  also  know  some¬ 
thing  about  a  Cleveland  folder.  Would  prefer  some  one 
who  is  willing  to  fill  in  at  some  other  branch  of  the  printing 
trade  when  not  busy  on  machines.  Fair  wages  and  no  lost 
time.  Applicant  must  give  full  particulars  as  to  wages 
expected  and  character.  Excellent  .opportunity. 

Excellent  Opportunity  for  Investment. 

(1765)  One  of  the  largest  printing-plants  in  the  South 
(located  in  Virginia)  is  looking  for  a  man  wishing  to  invest 
some  money.  It  is  a  new  and  up-to-date  printing  estab¬ 
lishment,  doing  $50,000  business  the  first  year.  Has  a 
paid-in  capital  of  $38,000,  but  business  is  growing  so  rap¬ 
idly  they  wish  to  increase  capital  and  at  the  same  time  get 
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a  competent,  practical  man  to  assist  the  president.  First- 
class  references. 

To  Color  Departments  Losing  Money. 

(1766)  If  your  color  department  is  not  paying,  this 
applicant  can  make  it  pay.  As  a  guarantee  of  this  fact,  he 
will  arrange  for  his  compensation  on  a  profit-sharing  basis. 

Compositor  Must  Go  to  Warmer  Climate. 

(1767)  Young  man,  twenty-six  years  of  age,  desires 
a  position  as  compositor  or  foreman  in  a  small  printing 
establishment  either  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  or  some  local¬ 
ity  where  the  climate  is  similar.  Change  is  necessary  on 
account  of  wife’s  health.  At  present  foreman  of  a  five- 
man  union  shop,  which  position  he  has  held  four  years. 
Excellent  references. 

All-around  Bookbinder  Seeks  Position. 

(1768)  All-around  bookbinder,  familiar  with  all 
classes  of  work  from  pamphlet  work  to  high-class  binding, 
would  like  to  connect  with  a  firm  needing  such  services. 
Twenty-three  years’  experience.  Capable  of  holding  fore- 
manship. 

Seeks  Change  in  Position  in  South. 

(1769)  Young  man  of  several  years’  experience  seeks 
position  as  foreman  or  assistant  foreman  in  composing- 
room,  or  as  stoneman  or  make-up  in  bookroom  or  on  news¬ 
paper.  Can  make  good  in  any  shop  where  sobriety,  willing¬ 
ness  and  capability  count.  Will  go  anywhere,  but  prefers 
the  South.  Nonunion. 

Linotype  Machinist-Operator. 

(1770)  Linotype  machinist-operator  of  ten  years’ 
experience  would  like  a  position.  Can  handle  any  work 
that  is  done  on  linotype  —  book,  job  or  newspaper.  Con¬ 
sidered  a  first-class  machinist.  Thirty-five  years  of  age. 
Excellent  references. 

Seeks  Position  as  Make-up  on  Morning  Daily. 

(1771)  A  young  man  of  nineteen,  four  years’  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  printing  business,  would  like  a  position  as 
make-up  on  morning  daily,  or  a  place  where  he  can  work 
part  time  on  machine;  or  will  consider  any  proposition 
where  work  will  be  permanent.  Has  worked  in  almost  all 
departments  of  business;  some  experience  on  jobwork,  and 
worked  in  stereotyping-room  for  a  short  time.  Good  on 
advertisements  and  fast  on  make-up.  Has  had  charge  of 
composing-room  of  eight-page  daily.  Nonunion.  Prefers 
location  near  Chicago  or  western  States,  but  will  go  any¬ 
where. 

Proofreader  Seeks  Position. 

(1772)  Proofreader  and  editor’s  assistant  is  desirous 
of  placing  herself  in  congenial  position.  Special  experience 
on  catalogue,  high-class  jobwork,  and  law  work  in  proof¬ 
room.  As  editor’s  assistant,  can  read  proof,  edit  copy, 
write  advertisements,  paste  dummy,  lock  up  forms,  set  type. 
First-class  references. 

Opening  for  Job  Compositor. 

(1773)  A  high-class  printing-office  in  Minnesota  is 
desirous  of  securing  the  services  of  a  first-class  job-com¬ 
positor  who  can  get  up  jobs  in  neat,  up-to-date  shape. 

Seeks  Position  as  Estimator  and  Pressman. 

(1774)  First-class  cylinder  and  platen  pressman,  with 
a  thorough  understanding  of  folders  and  automatic  feed¬ 
ers,  and  a  knowledge  of  estimating,  would  like  a  position 
as  estimator,  or  estimator  and  pressman,  or  manager  of  a 
small  shop.  Money  not  the  whole  object. 


Printer  Would  Locate  in  Southwest. 

(1775)  Young  man,  thirty-three  years  of  age,  would 
like  position  as  foreman  or  manager  in  Southwest.  Under¬ 
stands  everything  in  printing-office,  stock,  composition, 
presses,  estimating.  Sober;  reliable;  best  of  references. 

Seeks  Superintendency  with  View  of  Investing. 

(1776)  High-class  printer  of  nine  years’  practical 
experience  in  every  branch  of  the  printing  business  would 
like  to  secure  the  superintendency  or  management  of  an 
up-to-date  plant  where  he  could  become  financially  inter¬ 
ested  later,  providing  all  was  satisfactory.  Able  to  install 
and  operate  a  practical  cost  system  as  well  as  estimate 
on  any  kind  of  printed  matter.  Has  also  had  considerable 
experience  as  printing  salesman.  At  present  superintendent 
in  a  large  plant  but  desires  to  change. 

Platen  Pressman  Seeks  Change. 

(1777)  Platen  pressman  of  several  years’  experience 
would  like  to  secure  a  position  either  in  Texas,  Colorado  or 
California,  but  will  consider  going  anywhere.  Capable  of 
handling  any  kind  of  work  that  can  be  run  on  job  presses. 
At  present  in  charge  of  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
plants  in  the  Southwest,  being  in  full  charge  of  seven  Gor¬ 
dons  and  one  Universal  press.  Twenty-three  years  of  age. 
Sober.  Steady. 

Bookbinder  Seeks  Position. 

(1778)  Bookbinder  of  eighteen  years’  experience, 
would  like  position  as  ruler,  forwarder  and  finisher,  or 
working  foreman.  Will  go  anywhere.  Experienced  in 
loose-leaf,  catalogue,  printed  book  and  blank-work.  Salary 
$30  weekly.  Thirty-five  years  of  age. 

Make-up  and  Lock-up  Men  Wanted. 

(1779)  One  of  the  largest  printing-houses  in  Michigan 
is  in  need  of  the  services  of  a  make-up  and  lock-up  man. 
Make-up  man  must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  catalogue 
work,  and  the  other  position  is  open  only  to  a  first-class 
foundry  lock-up  man. 

Seeks  Operator-Machinist  to  Manage  Plant. 

(1780)  Owner  of  a  large  trade  plant  in  Oklahoma 
wishes  to  retire  from  active  management,  and  is  looking 
for  an  operator  or  machinist-operator  of  experience  and 
character  who  will  assume  the  management.  Plant  con¬ 
sists  of  three  linotypes  and  equipment,  and  is  doing  a 
profitable  business  with  contracts  which  assure  a  continu¬ 
ance.  To  the  right  man  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  an  interest  in  the  plant  on  reasonable  terms.  Good 
opportunity  for  any  one  interested. 

Seeks  Position  as  Traveling  Salesman. 

(1781)  Young  man  with  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
printing  business  would  like  a  position  as  traveling  sales¬ 
man  for  a  printers’  supply  house,  printing-press  manufac¬ 
turing  company,  paper  company  or  ink  house.  Consider¬ 
able  experience  in  that  line.  Well  acquainted  with  the 
trade  in  Texas,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  and  prefers  that 
territory  but  would  accept  any  that  promises  to  be  perma¬ 
nent. 

Seeks  Position  as  Working  Foreman. 

(1782)  Compositor  desires  position  as  overseer  or 
working  foreman.  Is  holder  of  the  full  certificate  of  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  A  keen  estimator, 
good  disciplinarian  and  a  total  abstainer.  Has  held  pres¬ 
ent  position  seven  years.  Thirty  years  of  age.  Union. 
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MACHINE  COMPOSITION 


f  JOHN  S.  THOMPSON. 


The  experiences  of  c< 


machinists  and  users  are  solicited,  with  the  object  of  the  widest  possible  dissemination  of  knowledge 
concerning  the  best  methods  of  getting  results. 


Tight  Lines. 

A  South  Carolina  operator  writes :  “  I  enclose  two 

eight-point  matrices  for  your  inspection,  with  a  request  for 
help  along  the  line  of  locating  the  trouble.  You  will  note 
on  the  thin  one  that  the  top  ears  have  been  clipped  off 
smooth.  This  happens  quite  frequently  on  periods,  commas, 
hyphens,  and  thin  matrices  of  all  descriptions.  You  will 
also  note  on  the  larger  matrices  that  the  bottom  ears  are 
mashed,  but  a  different  mark  altogether  from  the  other. 
As  I  am  working  a  shift  on  the  machine  along  with  other 
operators,  I  would  like  to  correct  myself  if  I  am  at  fault  or 
have  the  other  man  correct  himself  if  it  be  his.  The  mold- 
wheel  has  been  adjusted  by  a  first-class  linotype  machinist, 
and  to  all  signs  the  lock-up  is  adjusted  correctly,  yet  these 
matrices  occasionally  come  out  chewed  up.  Will  thank  you 
for  your  opinion  in  the  matter.” 

Answer. —  The  cause  of  the  trouble  is  due  mainly  to 
the  operator  sending  away  overset  lines.  The  last  matrix 
in  the  line  is  held  elevated  by  friction  with  the  right  .vise 
jaw,  and  as  a  result  its  lower  ears  are  damaged  by  the 
mold  and  by  the  adjusting  plate  in  the  front  jaw  of  the 
first  elevator.  As  a  remedy  we  would  suggest  that  you  set 
the  assembler  about  one  thin  space  short  of  length  of  line 
and  'do  not  send  any  lines  away  that  either  stop  or  cause 
the  star-wheel  to  vibrate.  The  vise-automatic  stop  must 
be  adjusted  so  that  overset  lines  will  stop  machine.  One 
of  the  matrices  was  damaged  by  passing  through  the  cast¬ 
ing  operation  inverted. 

Clutch  Slipping. 

An  operator  in  Florida  writes :  “  Our  Model  10 

machine  is  in  good  condition,  runs  well  except  for  this  one 
fault:  Just  at  the  completion  of  the  cast,  as  the  plunger 
should  start  on  its  upward  stroke,  the  machine  stops,  some¬ 
times  requiring  pressure  to  be  applied  to  Cam  No.  1  to 
start  it  going  in  order  to  complete  the  revolution.  Trouble 
is  just  as  bad  after  plunger  has  been  cleaned  as  before. 
Temperature  seems  to  be  about  right.  Am  enclosing  a 
slug  on  which  the  machine  stuck  as  described.” 

Answer. —  We  do  not  believe  the  plunger  nor  the  stress 
of  the  pump-lever  spring  to  be  at  fault.  It  is  possible  that 
the  driving-clutch  shoe  buffers  and  the  surface  of  pulley 
are  oily.  Remove  the  clutch  arm  and  clean  the  leather 
buffers  with  gasoline.  Clean  the  entire  pulley  so  that  no 
oil  can  reach  the  surface  the  buffers  have  contact  with. 
The  following  plan  will  eliminate  stuck  plungers  if  the 
cause  comes  from  friction  in  the  well:  Procure  a  quart 
can  and  put  into  it  about  a  pint  of  machine  oil  and  about 
two  tablespoons  of  graphite.  Sheep’s  tallow  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  machine  oil.  When  you  remove  the  plunger  at 
the  end  of  a  day’s  run,  immerse  it  in  the  oil  and  after  a 


few  minutes  take  it  outdoors  and  with  a  wire  brush  clean 
out  the  grooves.  This  operation  must  not  be  done  indoors 
as  the  fine  powder  dislodged  by  the  brush  is  poisonous,  so 
do  not  inhale  this  dust.  When  it  is  time  to  return  the 
plunger  to  the  pot,  dip  it  again  into  the  oil  and  it  will 
work  with  the  minimum  of  resistance. 

Centigrade  and  Fahrenheit  Temperatures. 

We  are  indebted  to  Charles  J.  Schott,  secretary  of 
Seattle  Typographical  Union’s  Committee  on  Sanitation, 
for  the  following :  “  In  your  September  number,  replying 

to  a  correspondent  who  inquires  about  metals,  you  state 
the  melting  points  of  the  component  metals  of  the  linotype 
alloy  as:  lead,  300°  F.;  tin,  237°  F.;  antimony,  430°  F. 
It  was  evidently  intended  to  say  centigrade  degrees.  But 
as  thermometers  graduated  to  the  centigrade  scale  are  not 
usually  found  in  printing-offices  in  this  country,  I  think  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  stated  these  temperatures 
in  terms  of  Fahrenheit  degrees,  which  would  have  been 
much  more  than  the  figures  given.  In  the  case  of  anti¬ 
mony  there  must  have  been  an  error  in  addition  to  that  of 
scale. 


Of  course,  any  attempted  operations  at  the  Fahrenheit 
degrees  indicated  by  the  figures  in  The  Inland  Printer 
article  would  prove  unsuccessful.” 

Answer. —  The  figures  are  taken  from  Von  Richter’s 
“  Inorganic  Chemistry,”  authorized  American  edition, 
translated  by  Edgar  F.  Smith,  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Centigrade  was  meant,  and  it  was  an  error  to 
have  given  the  Fahrenheit  scale.  Arthur  H.  Hiorn’s 
“  Elementary  Metallurgy,”  page  11,  gives  the  following- 
figures:  Antimony,  440°  C.;  lead,  325°  C.;  tin,  227°  C. 

Sunken  Faces  and  Light  Slugs. 

An  operator  sends  a  few  slugs  that  appear  under 
weight,  and  in  his  letter  he  states  that  he  has  exhausted 
his  efforts  toward  correcting  the  trouble.  He  desires  to 
know  the  reason  for  the  sunken  letters  and  imperfect 
formation  of  the  characters.  The  lightness  of  the  slug  was 
of  secondary  importance.  Trimming  the  eight-point  slugs 
down  to  six  points  on  a  Miller  saw-trimmer  to  determine 
the  structure  of  the  interior  of  the  slugs  showed  they  had 
the  average  appearance  of  the  slug  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Some 
had  air  bells  close  to  the  surface,  and  the  face,  having  a 
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weak  support,  sunk  in  when  passing  through  the  trimming- 
knives.  The  following  is  a  general  outline  of  procedure 
toward  correcting  the  trouble:  The  plunger  should  be 
removed  daily  and  cleaned.  As  far  as  possible,  all  oxid 
should  be  removed  from  the  surface  and  from  the  grooves 
of  the  plunger.  This  operation  should  be  carried  on  out 
of  doors  if  possible.  If  not  convenient  to  do  so  the  plunger 
might  be  dipped  in  a  can  of  machine  oil  or  tallow,  and  after 
it  has  soaked  for  a  while  it  may  be  vigorously  rubbed  with 
a  wire  brush.  Some  operators  leave  their  plungers  soaking 
in  the  oil  over  night,  which  is  a  good  plan.  If  metal  bub¬ 
bles  up  ai’ound  the  plunger  rod  as  it  descends,  it  shows 


Fig.  1. 


that  the  plunger  is  a  loose  fit  for  the  well  and- that  a  new 
one  is  needed.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  secure  solid  slugs 
with  a  loose-fitting  plunger.  No  amount  of  experimenting 
with  the  temperature  governor,  buying  new  metals,  or 
cutting  new  holes  in  mouthpiece  will  have  any  effect  on 
this  condition.  You  must  haye  a  new  plunger.  If  the  new 
plunger  fits  loosely  then  you  may  need  a  new  crucible. 
Of  course,  if  you  do  not  want  to  go  to  the  expense  of  install¬ 
ing  a  new  crucible,  then  have  the  well  bored  out  and  some 
plungers  made  to  correspond  to  the  new  diameter.  This 
is  an  expensive  operation  and  will  take  considerable  time. 
The  holes  on  the  sides  of  the  well  should  be  kept  open. 


Fig.  2. 

Occasionally  clean  the  well  with  the  rotary  wire  brush. 
Give  ample  stress  to  the  pump-lever  spring.  It  is  better 
to  have  excess  power  here  than  insufficient,  for  unless  you 
have  power  behind  the  plunger  the  metal  will  not  be  able 
to  force  the  air  from  the  mold  cell  and  at  the  same  time 
enter  in  sufficient  volume  to  form  a  solid  face  and  body 
on  the  slug.  The  spongy  condition  of  the  slug  shown  in 
Fig.  1  is  apparently  due  mainly  to  the  amount  of  air 
remaining  in  the  mold  cell.  Improve  the  casting  facility  of 
the  parts  and  you  will  have  a  sharp  face  and  a  solid  body 
on  the  slugs.  The  jets  and  cross- vents  in  the  mouthpiece 
should  be  kept  open.  The  daily  cleaning  of  the  air-vents 
should  keep  them  free  from  oxid  and  permit  the  ready  dis¬ 
charge  of  air  from  the  mold  cell.  Where  large-bodied  slugs 
are  the  rule,  auxiliary  vents  will  help  to  rid  the  mold  cell 
quickly  of  the  air  and  permit  the  casting  of  more  solid 
slugs.  Steady  heat  is  important  and  the  pot  governor 
should  not  be  tampered  with  every  time  the  slugs  look 
spongy.  Keep  the  metal  to  normal  height  and  set  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  then  keep  hands  off  the  adjustment.  Do  not  turn 
the  front  burner  down,  nor  the  main  supply  pipe  cock; 
leave  both  on  full  and  allow  the  governor  to  perform  its 
functions.  See  that  the  burners  have  a  blue  flame. 


About  a  week  after  we  wrote  the  operator  he  sent  a 
packet  of  slugs  to  show  the  result  of  our  suggestions.  He 
stated  in  effect  that  cleaning  the  plunger  (for  it  was  a  new 
one)  and  well,  and  largely  increasing  the  stress  of  the 
pump-lever  spring  together  with  opening  the  cross-vents 
gave  much  heavier  slugs  with  sharp  faces.  Fig.  2  shows 
approximately  how  these  slugs  appeared  when  cut  down 
on  a  Miller  saw-trimmer. 


An  operator  in  New  York  writes:  “If  all  the  adjust¬ 
ments  on  the  clutch  are  correct,  what  can  cause  the  clutch 
to  make  a  loud  clack  when  machine  starts?  This  noise  is 
more  noticeable  when  the  machine  is  started  after  a  tie- 
up,  as  the  pawl  seems  to  bind  heavily  on  the  s 
If  machine  is  backed  up  a  trifle  t 
releases  the  safety  pawl  without  any  noise.  There  is,  it 
seems  to  me,  undue  stress  or  pull  on  the  stop-lever.  What 


Answer. —  If  all  the  adjustments  of  the  clutch  are  cor¬ 
rect  and  the  noise  is  very  audible  when  the  clutch  shoes 
grip  the  pulley,  we  would  ascribe  the  trouble  to  either  a 
dry  pulley  bearing  or  gummy  clutch  shoes.  The  remedy  is 
obvious.  The  pulley  bearing  should  be  cleaned  and  oiled, 
and  the  clutch  buffers,  as  well  as  the  surface  of  the  pulley 
they  grip,  should  be  washed  with  gasoline.  You  should 
have  stated  the  model  machine  to  which  you  refer,  and  if 
an  old  Model  1,  whether  the  new  or  old  style  automatic 
pawls  are  used. 
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Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

THE  NEW  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 

|HE  New  Standard  Dictionary  (Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company,  New  York)  demands 
little  examination  to  disclose  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  remaking  of  such  a  book. 
The  complete  usefulness  of  a  dictionary  is 
reckoned  to  last  about  twenty  years,  with 
the  aid  of  occasional  insertions  and  cor¬ 
rections,  and  the  addition  of  a  supple¬ 
mental  list  of  new  words  and  new  definitions  about  midway 
in  that  time.  Moreover,  the  electrotypes  are  then  about 
worn  out  by  frequent  printings  and  frequent  patchings,  so 
that  new  plates  are  needed. 

That  this  book  is  an  entirely  new  production  mechan¬ 
ically  is  apparent  at  a  glance.  Its  typography  differs  from 
that  of  the  original  Standard  but  slightly,  and  mainly  in 
being  produced  by  machinework  instead  of  hand  composi¬ 
tion.  One  frequent  evidence  of  this  is  the  slight  departures 
from  alignment  of  letters,  unavoidable  in  machinework  in 
print  so  small,  especially  with  such  variety  of  unusual 
characters. 

This  dictionary  is  said  to  have  cost  more  for  its  making 
than  any  other  reference  work;  but  this  is  admittedly 
inclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  first  making,  with  the  amount 
spent  for  the  remaking  added,  which  is  a  little  more  than 
the  cost  of  making  the  Webster’s  New  International.  It  is 
questionable  whether  it  is  exactly  fair  to  state  as  the  cost 
of  this  work  the  amount  spent  on  the  first  edition  and  this 
one  together.  On  that  basis  the  Webster  might  excel  the 
Standard,  since  it  could  count  in  more  editions.  However, 
the  expenditure  of  a  million  dollars  on  first  making  was 
certainly  highly  enterprising,  and  wisdom  in  spending  had 
much  influence  in  procuring  the  excellent  production  which 
is  now  the  basis  of  the  new  work. 

Each  new  full  dictionary  of  the  language  is  produced 
mainly  to  record  progress,  and  to  incorporate  the  items  in 
their  fitting  places  to  make  it  one  straight  ahead  record. 
This  need  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  steady  increase  in 
size  shown  in  successive  publications,  each  in  turn  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  exhaustive,  from  Johnson  with  45,000  words  to 
the  Standard  with  300,000,  which  is  75,000  more  than  the 
original  content  of  the  Century,  its  latest  predecessor; 
and  now  comes  the  New  Standard  with  450,000.  In  these 
cases  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  one  way  at  least,  the 
latest  is  the  best,  in  giving  the  greatest  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion;  so  that  in  this  respect  we  may  assert  positively  that 
the  New  Standard  is  the  best  dictionary  of  English  ever 
published. 

Here  we  have  a  vastly  comprehensive  vocabulary, 
including  all  the  words  that  have  arisen  with  the  rapid 
progress  of  science,  art,  industry,  and  the  increase  of  every 
kind  of  knowledge.  Such  is  the  assertion  made  by  the 
makers  of  the  work,  and  its  truthfulness  is  in  evidence 
practically  on  every  page.  For  assurance  of  accuracy  in 
explaining  this  immense  vocabulary  and  the  various 
branches  of  knowledge  it  represents,  we  might  readily 
accept  the  mere  naming  of  the  scholars  who  wrote  the 
explanations.  Each  set  of  words  has  been  defined  by  a 
representative  of  the  science  or  art,  or  of  the  handicraft, 
party  or  class,  or  religious  denomination  to  which  the 
terms  belong,  and  the  men  chosen  are  men  from  whom 
we  know  that  we  shall  get  only  authoritative  and  accu¬ 
rate  information.  But  the  dictionary  deserves  a  slightly 
detailed  statement  of  its  special  points  of  merit,  and  such 


statement  is  a  more  satisfying  means  of  showing  that  it 
is  a  truly  marvelous  work. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  features  of  this  book  is  the 
gathering  of  its  subjects  all  in  one  alphabetical  order, 
except  foreign  phrases,  population  statistics,  and  a  chrono¬ 
logical  list  of  historical  events.  This  constitutes  a  great 
gain  in  facility  of  reference,  giving  the  most  convenient 
and  simplest  arrangement  possible.  Even  the  proper 
names  —  of  which  there  are  more  than  40,000  —  are  all 
included  in  this  one  order.  The  various  groups  formerly 
ranged  in  long  paragraphs  under  a  first  element  are  still 
run  together,  but  only  in  such  small  groups  as  to  leave 
each  word  in  its  proper  alphabetical  order. 

The  tremendous  vocabulary  might  suggest  a  probabil¬ 
ity  of  reckless  inclusion  of  everything  possible,  but  even  a 
slight  deliberate  examination  shows  that  it  is  not  so  made. 
Certainly  many  words  are  here  defined  that  would  be 
excluded  by  some  lexicographers,  but  in  nearly  every 
instance  a  good  reason  for  inclusion  can  be  found.  In  most 
of  these  cases  the  only  strong  objection  would  be  that 
others  at  least  equally  important  are  omitted.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  names  of  men.  Such  names  must  be 
selected,  and  no  such  selection  has  ever  been  made  exactly 
as  any  one  else  would  make  it.  It  is  almost  equally  true 
of  the  scientific  terminology  of  botany  and  zoology,  of 
chemistry  and  medicine,  and  of  various  other  kinds  of 
words.  So  much  is  included  in  this  dictionary,  and  it  is  so 
carefully  selected,  as  to  give  all  that  average  readers  will 
ever  look  for,  and  more  than  scientists  or  any  scholars 
would  expect.  What  is  given  is  all  that  is  in  other  general 
dictionaries  and  a  great  deal  more.  We  need  not  protest 
against  having  more  than  we  need,  so  long  as  it  does  not 
seriously  increase  the  price;  besides,  the  needs  of  all 
people  must  be  met,  not  merely  those  of  any  special  people. 
Shortcoming  of  any  kind,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  repre¬ 
hensible. 

Dr.  Funk,  the  originator  and  chief  editor  of  this  diction¬ 
ary,  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  simplified  spelling,  which 
fact  probably  induced  the  choice  of  Dr.  F.  A.  March  as 
the  editor  in  control  of  spelling  on  the  original  making. 
All  the  changes  offered  as  reformed  spellings  were  then 
recorded  in  the  book,  but  many  more  appear  now  dis¬ 
tinctively  as  simplified  spellings.  They  are  usually  entered 
as  alternates,  and  the  preferred  orthography  is  almost 
entirely  that  so  long  known  as  Webster’s. 

Pronunciations  are  now  shown  in  two  systems  of  nota¬ 
tion.  First  a  word  is  respelled  in  phonetic  symbols  classed 
as  key  1,  then  in  the  regular  marked  Roman  letters,  called 
key  2.  Key  2  is  evidently  added  to  meet  a  demand  for 
something  presumably  easier  to  popular  understanding. 
Many  corrections  have  been  made  in  pronouncing,  notable 
instances  being  massage  and  parquet.  In  the  old  Standard 
massage  was  pronounced  like  passage  (though  not  so 
sounded  elsewhere  in  print  in  good  speech)  and  parquet 
as  if  spelled  parquette.  This  mispronunciation  of  parquet 
is  also  in  the  Century  Dictionary,  notwithstanding  the 
close  analogy  of  the  word  to  bouquet,  which  is  never  mis¬ 
pronounced  in  its  terminal  syllable. 

Division  of  words  into  syllables  is  said  to  have  received 
much  more  careful  consideration  than  in  any  other  work, 
with  unflagging  attention  to  the  interest  of  printers,  "as 
they  are  almost  the  only  persons  to  whom  the  matter  is  one 
of  economic  concern.  Four  comprehensive  and  simple 
rules  are  given  in  the  introduction,  and  every  division  is 
said  to  conform  to  some  one  of  these  rules.  And  this  is 
alleged  to  have  been  done  without  disregarding  in  any 
instance  any  real  phonetic  or  etymological  principle.  Close 
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and  extensive  examination  reveals  departures  from  what 
seems  to  be  the  commonest  practice,  but  in  each  case 
the  difference  is  easily  perceived  to  be  demanded  by  con¬ 
sistency  and  simplification  and  to  be  supported  by  good 
reason  on  its  own  merits.  Here  is  no  violent  difference  like 
conjunc-tive  and  disjunct-ive,  as  these  words  are  given 
elsewhere.  This  is  the  first  dictionary  that  ever  showed 
absolutely  all  words  having  exactly  the  same  letters  coming- 
together  with  the  division  exactly  the  same.  Here  is  an 
illustration  of  the  value  of  this  to  printers.  Very  com¬ 
monly  they  are  told  to  follow  a  certain  dictionary.  If  one 
found  there  conjunc-tive  and  afterward  had  disjunctive  to 
divide,  he  would  do  it  the  same  way  without  wasting  the 
time  for  another  look  at  the  dictionary.  Another  might 
find  disjunct-ive  first,  and,  following  that,  divide  conjunct¬ 
ive,  etc.  Neither  would  thus  do  what  the  dictionary  did, 
and  when  the  clash  was  discovered,  no  matter  what  was 
decided  upon,  it  would  have  to  conflict  with  the  dictionary 
unless  the  printers  were  told  to  consult  the  dictionary 
every  time,  which  is  almost  unthinkable.  The  same  is  true 
of  words  like  abun-dant  and  de-fend-ant,  music-al  and 
practi-cal.  In  the  New  Standard  the  division  is  always 
between  the  two  consonants  in  the  one  case  and  before  the 
consonant  in  the  other. 

In  defining,  if  a  word  has  two  or  more  meanings,  the 
most  common  meaning  has  been  given  first,  thus  reversing 
the  customary  historical  order.  This  enhances  convenience 
of  popular  reference,  since  the  average  reader  generally 
seeks  the  commonest  meaning.  It  is  a  preservation  of 
the  original  plan,  which  was  highly  commended  in  press 
reviews  and  in  personal  letters  from  many  scholars,  but 
which  nevertheless  does  not  seem  to  us  as  good  as  the  his¬ 
torical  order.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  definitions,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  they  are  models  of  clearness,  con¬ 
densation,  accuracy,  and  comprehensiveness,  and  that  they 
are  thoroughly  authoritative  is  fully  guaranteed  by  the 
names  of  the  many  specialists  from  whom  everything  tech¬ 
nical  or  scientific,  or  in  any  way  special,  was  procured,  and 
by  the  scholarly  reputation,  literary  and  educational,  of 
those  who  edited  so  carefully  the  general  work.  Defini¬ 
tions  of  scientific  and  technical  terms  have  been  written  in 
plain  vernacular  to  the  utmost  extent  possible  without  sac¬ 
rificing  accuracy.  Our  lexicographers  have  been  increas¬ 
ingly  recognizing  the  universal  demand  for  information 
beyond  the  mere  explanation  of  words  naturally  indicated 
by  the  title  dictionary,  and  this  latest  work  carries  the 
compliance  much  further  than  any  other.  It  can  not  be 
called  a  complete  encyclopedia,  but  it  is  certainly  rich  in 
encyclopedic  information. 

Etymologies  are  placed  after  the  definitions,  where  they 
are  readily  found  by  those  who  want  them,  and  where  they 
can  not  be  a  hindrance  to  those  who  do  not  want  them. 
Accuracy  and  completeness  have  been  attained  here,  but 
not  the  repleteness  found  in  larger  works.  No  lists  of 
cognate  words  in  various  languages  have  been  given. 

The  source  of  a  quotation  used  to  verify  or  illustrate  a 
meaning  of  a  word  is  always  so  indicated  that  it  can  be 
easily  found.  With  each  quotation  is  a  credit  of  the 
author’s  name,  title  of  the  work,  volume,  page,  etc.,  name 
of  publisher  and  date  of  publication.  There  is  no  need  to 
specify  points  of  advantage  for  this  over  the  method  so 
often  used  of  giving  only  the  author’s  name  and  often 
changing  his  spelling  to  conform  to  that  preferred  by  the 
dictionary  editor.  In  a  dictionary  giving  as  a  direct  quota¬ 
tion  from  Pope  something  about  “  marvelous  fables,”  we 
feel  the  misrepresentation,  if  we  have  any  sense  for  such 
things  at  all,  for  we  know  that  Pope  spelled  marvellous. 


We  have  chosen  the  first  instance  noticed  on  casual  open¬ 
ing  of  a  book  wherein  such  things  are  done  hundreds  of 
times.  In  the  New  Standard  Dictionary  they  are  never 
done;  every  quotation  is  copied  literally,  and  we  are  told 
just  where  to  find  it  if  we  wish  to  verify  it. 

It  is  now  recognized  as  an  important  part  of  the  work 
of  an  English  dictionary  to  group  together  those  words  of 
kindred  signification  commonly  called  synonyms,  and  to 
point  out  the  shades  of  meaning  or  distinctions  of  usage 
by  which  such  words  differ  from  one  another.  Nowhere 
is  this  done  more  fully  than  in  the  New  Standard,  and  we 
believe  it  is  nowhere  done  better.  Moreover,  in  this  work 
antonyms,  or  opposites,  are  given,  also  the  proper  choice 
of  prepositions,  in  the  paragraphs  with  synonyms.  Here 
are  a  few  groups  that  show  superiority  over  other  works 
in  treatment:  fruit  and  vegetable;  tool,  implement, 
instrument;  revolve,  roll,  rotate,  turn;  allay,  alleviate,  etc. 

A  feature  peculiar  to  this  dictionary  is  its  collection  of 
valuable  information  by  various  methods  of  grouping  —  as 
in  lists  and  tables.  Its  tables  of  apples  a!nd  of  other  fruits 
and  vegetables,  of  coins,  colors,  measures,  races  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  weights,  as  also  many  others,  give  full  details  for 
many  words  that  could  not  be  placed  as  separate  vocabu¬ 
lary  entries,  though  all  that  really  need  it  are  also  sepa¬ 
rately  entered.  In  the  original  edition  was  a  distinct 
department  dealing  with  faulty  diction,  also  peculiar  to 
this  work,  which  is  now  distributed  under  the  various  words 
through  the  book.  The  book  is  especially  rich  in  helpful 
pictorial  illustrations,  including  many  elaborate  colored 
plates.  Prominent  among  the  subjects  of  full-page  pic¬ 
tures  are  aviation,  ancient  coins,  fire-fighting  appliances, 
motor  vehicles,  police  service,  postal  service,  wireless  teleg¬ 
raphy  and  telephony. 

We  have  but  little  more  than  enumerated  noteworthy 
features  of  the  dictionary,  each  of  which  would  require  as 
much  space  for  full  review  or  criticism  as  we  can  give  to 
the  whole  review.  What  we  have  said  seems  enough  to 
indicate  the  ultimate  limit  yet  attained  in  a  dictionary, 
and  it  is  a  limit  far  beyond  any  that  could  have  been 
thought  of  save  by  those  concerned  in  deliberate  research 
for  all  they  could  get. 


“  Laugh,  and  the  world  laughs  with  you.” 


TRUTH  IS  STRANGER  THAN  FICTION. 

A  western  politician  running  for  office  was  very  much 
incensed  at  certain  remarks  which  had  been  made  about 
him  by  the  leading  paper  of  the  town.  He  burst  into  the 
editorial  room  like  a  dynamite  bomb,  and  exclaimed :  “You 
are  telling  lies  about  me  in  your  paper,  and  you  know  it !  ” 
“  You  have  no  cause  for  complaint,”  said  the  editor 
coolly.  “  What  in  the  world  would  you  do  if  we  told  the 
truth  about  you?  ”  —  Chicago  Daily  News. 
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Editors  and  publishers  of  newspapers  desiring  criticism  or  notice  of  new  features  in  their  papers,  rate-cards,  procuring  of  subscriptions  and  advertise¬ 
ments,  carrier  systems,  etc.,  are  requested  to  send  all  letters,  papers,  etc.,  bearing  on  these  subjects,  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company,  632  Sherman 
street,  Chicago.  If  criticism  is  desired,  a  specific  request  must  be  made  by  letter  or  postal  card. 


THE  SLIDING  SCALE  OF  ADVERTISING  COSTS. 

Last  month’s  study  revealed  to  us  that  display  adver¬ 
tising  in  a  country  weekly  costs  on  the  average  between 
15  and  20  cents  a  column-inch.  That  cost  was  obtained  by 
dividing  the  gross  cost  of  the  newspaper  (less  the  receipts 
from  legals,  locals  and  subscriptions)  by  the  total  number 
of  inches  of  display  advertising  carried. 

In  order  to  profit  by  the  information  gained  from  this 
study  and  put  his  newspaper  on  a  paying  basis,  the  country 
publisher  must  adopt  an  advertising  rate  which  will  yield 
him  an  average  revenue  of  between  15  and  20  cents  an  inch 
for  display  advertising,  but  if  he  is  now  getting  only  8  or 
10  cents  an  inch,  he  will  be  either  more  than  human  or 
extremely  foolish  if  he  does  not  hesitate  before  making- 
such  a  substantial  advance  in  his  rates. 

A  fellow  newspaper  man  tried  it.  He  found  by  studying 
costs  that  he  ought  to  have  25  cents  an  inch  for  his  display 
advertising.  He  was  not  “  more  than  human,”  but  he 
promptly  raised  his  rate  to  25  cents  an  inch.  The  result 
was  he  soon  afterward  sold  out  to  a  practical  newspaper 
man.  The  advertisers  simply  would  not  pay  the  advanced 
rate. 

So  now,  while  we  are  hesitating  about  doubling  our 
advertising  rates,  we  will  make  a  more  detailed  study  of 
the  different  advertisements  to  see  if  we  are  justified  in 
doubling  the  flat  rate  in  each  and  every  case. 

Two  Differences. 

A  little  observation  immediately  shows  us  that  some 
advertisements  are  reset  every  week  while  some  are  reset 
less  frequently  or  are  furnished  in  plate;  so  here  is  one 
difference  in  cost  —  the  expense  of  composition. 

A  little  further  study  convinces  us  that  there  must  be  a 
difference  in  the  cost  of  carrying  an  advertisement  which 
runs  fifty-two  weeks  of  the  year  and  one  which  >runs  only 
three  weeks  of  the  year.  The  publisher  must  publish  his 
newspaper  fifty-two  weeks  of  the  year  and  be  prepared  to 
furnish  space  to  the  occasional  advertiser  at  any  time,  so 
it  would  seem  simple  justice  that  the  occasional  adver¬ 
tiser  should  pay  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  keeping  the  paper 
running  during  the  time  he  is  not  using  any  space.  This 
then  brings  in  the  second  difference  between  the  cost  of 
advertisements  —  the  frequency  of  insertion. 

In  order  to  study  these  differences  in  detail,  we  shall 
divide  the  cost  of  display  advertising  into  two  elements: 

First,  the  cost  of  composition. 

Second,  the  cost  of  the  “  white  space,”  which  we  shall 
further  subdivide  into  convenient  periods  and  study  the 
cost  of  producing  white  space  for  each  one  of  those  periods. 


The  Cost  of  Composition. 

The  cost  of  composition  is  so  easy  to  ascertain  that  it 
is  most  surprising  it  has  escaped  attention  so  long.  When 
a  newspaper  charges  a  rate  of  10  cents  an  inch  for  the  first 
insertion  and  8  cents  an  inch  for  the  second,  the  inference 
is  that  it  costs  about  2  cents  an  inch  for  advertising  com¬ 
position,  and  yet  this  price  is  grossly  inadequate. 

The  hour-cost  of  hand  composition  in  the  majority  of 
the  country  shops  is  about  $1.20,  and  this  divided  by  the 
number  of  inches  a  compositor  sets  in  an  hour  gives  the 
cost  for  each  inch  of  composition.  If  we  try  it  out  and  have 
the  compositor  note  on  his  time-ticket  just  when  he  began 
and  when  he  finished  each  particular  ad.  and  how  many 
inches  he  set,  we  will  find  that  advertising  composition 
costs  never  less  than  6  cents,  and  usually  8,  10  or  12  cents 
an  inch  and  sometimes  even  higher,  varying  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  copy,  the  style  of  composition,  the 
efficiency  of  the  man,  and  the  hour-cost  of  the  office.  Few 
offices  can  set  the  average  “  bargain  sale  ”  advertisement 
with  cut-in  prices  at  less  than  12  cents  an  inch,  and  the 
publisher  who  sells  such  an  advertisement  at  10  cents  an 
inch,  or  $12  a  page,  is  worse  off  than  if  he  had  never 
received  the  order.  He  has  simply  sold  his  composition  at 
less  than  it  cost  him  and  has  received  nothing  at  all  for 
the  space  used.  When  we  consider  that  a  full-page  ad.  of 
this  kind  often  necessitates  the  running  of  a  supplement  — 
enough  said. 

Further  proof  of  the  cost  of  advertising  composition  is 
furnished  by  the  Typothetae  price-lists,  which  list  the  cost 
of  this  kind  of  composition  at  from  6  to  8  cents  a  square 
inch.  This,  of  course,  means  a  cost  of  13  to  18  cents  a 
column-inch. 

So,  if  advertising  composition  costs  12  cents  an  inch, 
we  find  that  this  cost  of  composition  produces  a  sliding- 
scale  of  costs  according  to  the  number  of  times  an  ad.  is 
run  without  resetting  according  to  the  following  schedule : 

If  ad.  is  run  1  week  the  inch-cost  for  composition  will  be . SO.  12 

If  ad.  is  run  2  weeks  the  inch-cost  for  composition  will  be . 00 

If  ad.  is  run  3  weeks  the  inch-cost  for  composition  will  be . 04 

If  ad.  is  run  4  weeks  the  inch-cost  for  composition  will  be . 03 

If  ad.  is  run  6  weeks  the  inch-cost  for  composition  will  be . 02 

[f  ad.  is  run  3  months  the  inch-cost  for  composition  will  be . 01 

If  the  average  composition  cost  is  found  to  be  10,  8  or 
6  cents  an  inch,  it  can  be  divided  as  above,  and  the  proper 
rate  obtained  for  composition  cost  by  the  week. 

Lest  some  disputatious  reader  remind  us  that  it  is  good 
policy  to  encourage  rather  than  discourage  the  advertiser 
to  change  his  copy  often  let  me  digress  to  say  that  we  are 
not  now  building  an  advertising  rate.  We  are  simply 
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studying  the  cost  of  producing  advertising,  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  selling  advertising  will  be  discussed  later. 

Cost  of  White  Space. 

The  second  element  in  the  cost  of  producing  a  news¬ 
paper  advertisement  is  the  cost  of  producing  the  “  white 
space,”  which  the  advertisement  occupies.  It  is  identical 
with  the  cost  of  producing  an  advertisement  which  is  fur¬ 
nished  in  plate  form,  and  the  price  which  the  advertiser 
pays  for  this  white  space  is  the  consideration  which  he 
pays  for  having  his  advertisement  circulated  along  with 
the  reading-matter  which  narrates  the  news  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  aggregate  cost  of  this  white  space,  sufficient 
to  contain  all  the  ads.  which  a  newspaper  carries  during  a 
year,  can  be  computed  in  a  more  logical  way  than  the  fol¬ 
lowing  simple  method,  but  as  this  furnishes  the  very  lowest 
rate  at  which  display  advertising  can  be  sold  in  order  to 
make  the  paper  pay,  and  is  therefore  not  open  to  attack 
as  being  “  too  theoretical,”  but  is  intensely  practical,  we 
adopt  it: 

Take  an  eight-page  paper,  for  instance: 

Gross  cost  of  paper  for  one  year . . .  $5,200.00 

Less  receipts  from  subscriptions . . .  $1 ,300 . 00 

Less  receipts  from  legals  .  800.00 

Less  receipts  from  locals  .  300.00 

Less  cost  of  advertising  composition .  400.00 

-  2,800.00 

Gross  cost  of  white  space .  $2,400.00 

If  such  a  paper  carried  about  seventeen  thousand  inches 
of  advertising  for  the  year  (which  is  an  average  of  about 
seventeen  columns  a  week),  the  average  cost  of  the  white 
space  alone  would  be  a  fraction  over  14  cents  an  inch. 

But  here  we  are  confronted  with  the  question  that  it 
certainly  costs  less  to  carry  an  advertiser  who  uses  space 
the  year  around  than  it  does  to  carry  one  who  advertises 
only  occasionally  but  who  expects  the  publisher  to  have 
space  always  available  for  him. 

Newspaper  advertising  is  a  commodity  which,  like 
“  passenger-miles  ”  on  railroads  and  “  kilowatts  ”  in  elec¬ 
trical  service,  depends  for  its  average  cost  for  each  unit  on 
the  number  of  units  used.  The  “  fixed  expenses  ”  are  large 
and  remain  reasonably  uniform  whether  the  volume  of 
business  be  great  or  small.  In  other  words,  the  “  fixed 
expenses  ”  do  not  vary  in  accordance  with  the  volume  of 
the  business. 

In  such  cases  the  basic  rate  must  be  ascertained  by 
dividing  the  cost  by  the  total  capacity  in  units.  The  total 
amount  of  advertising  which  a  practical  newspaper  man 
feels  justified  in  loading  into  a  newspaper  we  may  speak 
of  as  the  “  advertisement-carrying  capacity,”  and  is  some¬ 
where  between  forty  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total  space  in 
the  paper.  I  am  informed  that  a  certain  large  newspaper 
syndicate  has  adopted  a  fixed  schedule  as  to  the  proportion 
which  must  obtain  between  the  space  occupied  by  reading- 
matter  and  the  space  occupied  by  advertisements,  and  that 
the  amount  of  advertising  available  determines  whether  the 
paper  shall  be  six,  eight,  ten  or  a  larger  number  of  pages. 
If  there  be  too  many  advertisements  for  a  smaller  number 
of  pages  but  not  enough  for  a  larger  number,  then  enough 
advertisements  are  left  out  to  maintain  the  proper  balance. 

Within  certain  limits  every  newspaper  man  must  him¬ 
self  judge  as  to  just  how  much  of  his  paper  should  be 
devoted  to  advertisements,  but  none  run  on  an  average 
over  fifty  per  cent,  and  those  with  whom  I  have  been  asso¬ 
ciated  regard  forty  per  cent  of  the  total  space  as  enough 
to  devote  to  display  advertising. 

Obviously,  then,  if  an  eight-page  paper  carried  twenty 
columns  of  advertising  the  year  around  (which  is  forty 


per  cent) ,  the  cost  of  producing  this  white  space  would  be 
$2,400  divided  by  20,800  inches  or  11  cents  an  inch.  Now, 
if  an  advertiser  contracts  with  the  publisher  to  furnish  him 
space  for  one  year,  has  not  that  advertiser  done  his  part 
toward  providing  the  paper  with  twenty  columns  of  adver¬ 
tising,  and  is  he  not  entitled  to  the  same  rate  as  he  would 
be  if  every  other  advertiser  contracted  for  space  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  way?  It  even  seems  clear  to  the  writer  that  we  can  go 
farther  and  say  that  11  cents  is  the  cost  of  furnishing  this 
particular  advertiser  with  his  white  space. 

Now  as  to  the  occasional  advertisers. 

No  paper  carries  its  full  capacity  of  advertising  the 
year  around,  but  instead  of  carrying  twenty  columns  every 
issue  will  drop  down  to  an  average  of  about  seventeen  col¬ 
umns  for  the  whole  year.  If  these  seventeen  columns  be 
charged  at  the  basic  rate  of  11  cents  for  the  white  space,  a 
revenue  of  $1,870  will  be  produced  from  this  source.  But 
this  amount  is  $530  short  of  the  required  amount  of  $2,400. 
This  deficiency  is  caused  by  the  occasional  advertisers  who 
have  failed  to  use  the  space  which  the  publisher  has  kept 
ready  for  them,  and  is  therefore  properly  chargeable 
against  the  occasional  advertisers.  In  order  to  apportion 
this  deficiency  among  the  various  occasional  advertisers  we 
must  make  an  inventory  of  all  the  advertising  carried  by 
the  paper  during  the  year  and  find  out  how  many  inches 
were  used  for  one  week  only,  how  many  for  two  weeks,  and 
how  many  for  each  of  the  other  convenient  periods.  The 
deficiency  can  then  be  apportioned  according  to  the  “  peak 
demand  ”  of  each  class  of  advertisers  —  that  is,  according 
to  the  largest  single  demand  of  each  advertiser  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  times  necessary  to  complete  the  year. 

Lest  there  be  an  undue  haste  on  the  part  of  the  reader 
to  make  this  intricate  computation,  I  will  submit  a  sample 
computation  with  the  further  assurance  that  it  is  submit¬ 
ted  simply  to  show  the  logical  basis  of  this  sliding  scale  of 
costs  and  not  because  I  consider  it  necessary  for  every 
publisher  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  gathering  all  the  required 
data  and  making  these  computations  for  himself. 

Suppose  that  of  the  seventeen  thousand  inches  carried, 
ten  thousand  inches  (or  an  average  of  about  ten  columns) 
were  furnished  by  yearly  advertisers  and  the  other  seven 
thousand  inches  were  furnished  by  the  occasional  adver¬ 
tisers  in  different  periods  as  appears  in  the  following- 
table  : 


In  the  above  table  the  first  column  gives  the  periods  for 
which  the  occasional  advertisers  used  space;  the  second 
column  gives  the  number  of  inches  each  class  of  advertisers 
used;  the  third  gives  the  peak  demand  of  each  class,  and 
it  will  be  noticed  by  this  that  if  all  the  two-week  adver¬ 
tisers  had  come  in  at  the  same  time,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  for  the  publisher  to  have  doubled  the  size  of  his 
paper,  and  if  all  the  one-week  advertisers  had  come  in  at 
the  same  time,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have 
redoubled  the  size  of  the  paper  again;  the  fourth  column 
gives  the  percentage  of  this  peak  demand  which  each  class 
created;  the  fifth  column  gives  the  charge  for  the  amount 
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of  space  each  class  used  charged  for  at  the  basic  rate  of 
11  cents  an  inch;  the  sixth  column  distributes  that  defi¬ 
ciency  of  $530  before  spoken  of  as  having  been  caused  by 
the  occasional  advertisers  among  the  different  classes 
according  to  the  percentage  of  peak  demand  of  each;  the 
seventh  column  gives  the  total  cost  of  each  class  by  adding 
the  amount  charged  against  each  class  at  the  basic  rate 
and  the  loading  to  meet  the  peak  demand  of  each.  The 
last  column  gives  the  inch-cost  of  each  class  and  is  obtained 
by  dividing  the  total  cost  by  the  number  of  inches  used  in 
each  case. 


Complete  Cost  Schedules. 

Now  to  get  a  complete  cost  schedule,  all  we  have  left  to 
do  is  to  bring  together  the  cost  of  composition  and  the  cost 
of  the  white  space.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  desirable  to  have  a 
uniformly  graded  scale  for  white  space  instead  of  the 
schedule  which  the  above  theoretical  demonstration  might 
provide,  I  here  adopt  the  schedule  adopted  by  the  Minne¬ 
sota  committee  on  advertising  costs  for  eight-page  papers, 
with  white  space  graded  according  to  the  base  rate  charged 
on  the  first  line  and  composition  added  at  6  cents  an  inch. 


Schedule  of  Advertising  Costs — Eight-page  Paper. 


For  a  Twelve-page  paper. 

The  schedule  for  a  twelve-page  paper  is  computed  in 
the  same  manner.  We  have  before  shown  that  the  cost  of 
producing  such  a  paper  was  about  $9,425.  The  subscrip¬ 
tions  yield  about  $3,000,  legals  $1,300,  locals  $700,  and  the 
cost  of  advertising  composition  is  about  $1,500,  leaving 
about  $2,925  as  the  cost  of  the  white  space  for  ads.  This 
divided  by  a  capacity  of  24,200  inches  gives  a  base  rate  of 
12  cents.  For  this  class  of  papers  the  Minnesota  com¬ 
mittee  adopted  the  following  schedule,  loading  composition 
in  at  8  cents  an  inch,  as  composition  is  usually  more  diffi¬ 
cult  on  this  class  of  papers  than  on  the  other  class  men¬ 
tioned.  This  gives  the  following: 


Schedule  of  Advertising  Costs — Twelve-page  Paper. 


For  the  small  four-page  paper  which  is  produced  at  a 
cost  of  $3,615  and  receives  $950  from  subscriptions,  $525 
from  legals,  and  $187  from  locals,  and  has  a  composition 
cost  of  $200,  the  cost  of  white  space  is  $1,753,  and  this 
divided  by  a  capacity  of  12,480  inches  gives  a  base  rate  of 
14  cents  for  white  space.  As  the  patronage  on  this  class 
of  papers  is  reasonably  uniform,  the  publisher  of  a  four- 
page  paper  may  simply  consider  14  cents  as  his  cost  of 


white  space  and  add  the  cost  of  composition,  or  he  may 
adopt  the  schedule  recommended  for  the  eight-page  paper. 

What  About  the  Big  Advertiser? 

In  this  computation  of  costs,  there  has  been  no  account 
taken  of  the  difference  in  handling  one  large  advertisement 
instead  of  several  smaller  ones.  There  is  obviously  less 
expense  involved  in  furnishing  space  to  the  former  than  to 
the  latter,  but  this  item  of  cost  is  at  least  offset  if  not  more 
than  balanced  by  the  fact  that  the  large  advertiser  has  been 
most  tenderly  considered  in  computing  both  the  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  cost.  The  large  advertiser  is  always  the  one  with 
the  difficult  composition,  costing  more  than  the  6  or  8  cents 
charged  in  the  above  schedules.  More  than  that,  this  com¬ 
position  charge  carries  no  profit  whatever,  but  is  given  to 
the  advertiser  at  actual  cost,  the  profit  having  been  loaded 
in  such  a  way  that  it  rests  on  the  white  space.  Further¬ 
more,  the  large  user  is  usually  also  the  short-term  user, 
and  a  logical  distribution  of  the  costs  carries  his  rate 
higher  for  white  space  than  that  given  in  the  schedules 
above;  in  fact  so  high  that  it  borders  on  the  prohibitive. 
For  this  reason  I  feel  justified  in  not  making  a  computa¬ 
tion  of  costs  based  on  the  quantity  used. 

Now  About  Selling. 

The  study  of  costs  has  no  other  justification  than  to 
furnish  an  intelligent  guide  for  selling,  and  now  that  we 
have  amply  demonstrated  that  there  is  a  sliding  scale  of 
costs  in  the  production  of  advertising,  ordinary  common 
sense  dictates  that  there  should  be  a  sliding  scale  in  the 
selling  of  advertising.  Many  publishers  do  not  like  a  sliding 
scale,  and  it  is  thought  that  advertisers  do  not  like  a  sliding 
scale  of  rates,  but  changed  conditions  in  the  country  pub¬ 
lishing  business  have  produced  this  sliding  scale  of  costs, 
so  why  should  we  not  change  our  method  of  doing  business 
in  order  to  meet  the  new  conditions? 

By  basing  our  rate-card  on  this  sliding  scale  of  costs 
we  are  not  compelled  to  go  to  our  good,  regular  advertisers 
and  notify  them  of  an  advance  in  rates  which  to  them 
would  be  simply  astounding;  but  we  can  go  to  them  with 
the  proposition  that  advertising  rates  will  necessarily  have 
to  be  advanced  and  that  the  regular  advertiser  is  going  to 
be  given  the  most  favored  rate.  Some  of  these  regular 
advertisers  may  pay  the  advanced  rate,  and  some  may  con¬ 
clude  to  cut  down  their  space  proportionately,  but  in  no 
event  will  an  increase  of  rates  be  attended  by  the  disaster 
which  was  cited  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  all  the  advertisers  are  given  fair  warn¬ 
ing  as  to  just  how  the  lower  rates  may  be  obtained,  those 
who  decide  not  to  avail  themselves  of  these  rates  will  be 
more  in  the  mood  to  pay  the  25-cent  and  30-cent  rates 
when  the  time  comes  that  they  do  want  advertising.  It  is 
a  most  happy  circumstance  that  the  most  logical  way  to 
raise  advertising  rates  is  also  the  easiest  way.  Under  this 
sliding  scale,  the  publisher  can  go  to  the  regular  advertiser 
with  his  most  favorable  rates;  and  later,  when  the  occa¬ 
sional  advertiser  comes  to  the  publisher,  the  latter  can 
exact  the  highest  rates  and  the  advertiser  is  most  willing 
to  pay. 

Wherever  conditions  demand  it  the  whole  business  world 
recognizes  the  justice  of  different  charges  for  different 
classes  of  service.  The  merchant  charges  a  small  gross 
profit  on  those  staples  of  which  his  sales  are  frequent,  but 
charges  a  very  much  larger  gross  profit  on  those  articles 
which  he  is  compelled  to  keep  on  his  shelves  and  yet  sells 
infrequently.  A  still  better  illustration  is  the  electric- 
light  company  which  charges  a  small  rate  to  the  customer 
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who  uses  current  of  a  nearly  fixed  quantity  a  large  part  of 
the  time,  but  charges  a  very  high  rate  to  the  customer  who 
makes  a  large  demand  for  current  for  a  very  short  time. 
Even  different  trades  differ  from  one  another  as  to  the 
“  going  wages  ”  paid  where  there  is  no  fundamental  cause 
for  that  difference  except  the  regularity  of  service.  A 
printer  in  the  country  will  work  the  year  around  and  draw, 
say,  $3  a  day,  while  the  bricklayer  (certainly  not  a  more 
skilful  artisan)  will  draw  $6  a  day  because  he  works  only 
half  the  year. 

Getting  back  to  our  own  business,  the  situation  is  sim¬ 
ply  this.  Advertisers  are  now  intermittent  where  they  used 
to  be  regular,  advertisers  are  now  changing  copy  fre¬ 
quently  where  they  used  to  change  it  less  frequently,  adver¬ 
tisers  are  now  requiring  expensive  advertising  composition 
where  the  advertising  composition  used  to  be  simple.  All 
these  elements  have  raised  the  cost  of  producing  the  paper, 
and  why  should  not  the  advertisers  who  have  caused  this 
advance  be  the  ones  to  pay  for  it?  If  we  simply  adopt  a 
higher  flat  rate  we  are  guilty  of  discrimination  because  we 
are  charging  the  same  rate  for  very  different  kinds  of 
service. 

The  flat  rate,  encourages  the  advertiser  to  become  an 
intermittent  advertiser,  while  a  sliding  scale  which  favors 
the  regular  advertiser  encourages  him  to  remain  regular, 
and  prompts  the  intermittent  advertiser  to  become  regular, 
and  the  regular  advertiser  is  always  the  satisfied  adver¬ 
tiser. 

There  is  only  one  good  reason  that  I  know  of  for  not 
adopting  the  sliding  scale  of  costs  here  worked  out  as  a 
scale  for  advertising  rates,  and  that  is  that  it  might 
encourage  an  advertiser  to  be  negligent  about  changing  his 
copy.  This  is  a  question  which  every  newspaper  man  must 
decide  for  himself  according  to  conditions  in  his  own  par¬ 
ticular  field.  If  the  schedule  above  given  does  not  have  a 
detrimental  effect  on  the  advertisers  in  this  respect,  then 
in  simple  justice  it  should  be  adopted;  but  if  it  does  have 
a  detrimental  effect,  a  rate  should  be  adopted  which  pre¬ 
sumes  that  the  advertiser  changes  his  copy  every  week  — 
and  if  he  does  not  then  there’s  so  much  “  velvet  ”  for  the 
publisher.  One  Minnesota  publisher  has  done  this  and  gets 
a  rate  of  30  cents  an  inch  for  anything  less  than  a  month, 
27  cents  for  a  month,  25  cents  for  three  months,  22  cents 
for  six  months  and  20  cents  for  a  year.  The  reduced  rates 
do  not  apply  unless  contract  is  made. 

Another  way  is  to  adopt  a  rate-card  in  the  following- 
form  : 

“  Display  advertising,  30  cents  an  inch.  If  term  con¬ 
tract  be  made,  the  rate  will  be  computed  according  to  the 
following  schedule.” 

Then  follow  with  the  schedule  before  given. 

Of  course,  for  eight-page  and  four-page  papers  this 
should  read  “  25  cents  an  inch.” 

Lastly,  if  you  believe  in  a  flat  rate,  charge  it,  but  get 
it  up  to  15  or  20  cents  where  it  belongs.  Every  paper 
ought  to  at  least  charge  a  “  transient  ”  rate  of  25  or  30 
cents. 

There’s  a  New  Year  Coming. 

We  can  not  begin  to  exhaust  this  subject  of  selling- 
advertising  and  advertising  rate-cards  in  this  issue,  but 
have  only  given  a  few  thoughts  which  naturally  follow  our 
study  of  advertising  costs.  The  important  thing  right  now 
is  that  the  New  Year  is  the  best  time  to  start  a  new  rate- 
card.  Resolve  that  the  financial  return  at  the  end  of  1914 
will  be  better  than  it  is  at  the  end  of  1913,  and  that  there 
is  some  other  method  of  making  it  better  than  simply 
“  working  harder.” 


RESULT  OF  AD.- SETTING  CONTEST  NO.  36. 


While  the  ad.  selected  for  The  Inland  Printer’s  Ad.- 
setting  Contest  No.  36  was  a  small  one,  with  very  little 
copy,  it  was  none  the  less  a  difficult  one  to  display,  and  it 
was  surprising  that  so  many  compositors  entered.  Contest 
No.  35  had  175  specimens  and  was  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
series,  but  No.  36  had  196  different  ads.  submitted  by  144 
compositors.  Each  contestant  was  required  to  send  two 
hundred  slips  of  each  of  his  entries,  and  these  were  made 
up  into  sets  and  mailed  to  the  compositors  who  entered  the 
contest.  As  explained  when  the  contest  was  announced, 
the  best  ads.  are  determined  from  the  vote  of  the  con¬ 
testants  by  a  system  of  points.  Three  points  are  awarded 
each  ad.  selected  for  first  place,  two  points  for  each  second 
selection,  and  one  point  for  each  third  selection.  The  names 
and  addresses  of  the  compositors,  the  numbers  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  they  submitted,  and  their  selections  for  first,  second 
and  third  places  are  as  follows :  0  ^  0  0 


Specim 

Ncs 


mO  6-0 

1  Thomas  H.  Anderson,  Boston .  125  13  123 

2  C.  W.  House,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y .  125  72  186 

3  4  Chal  Sturgeon,  EddyviUe,  Iowa .  57  16  133 

5  Carl  Fuller,  Mansfield,  Pa .  99  83  18 

6  119  W.  C.  Randall,  Prairie  City,  Iowa .  93  154  8 

7  8  C.  F.  Hoffman,  Fillmore,  Cal .  16  191  152 

9  Fred.  B.  Cobb,  Pittsburg,  Kan .  57  125  122 

10  11  12  Edwin  G.  Martin,  Merced,  Cal .  189  87  191 

13  J.  Arthur  Landry,  Sherbrooke,  Que.,  Can.  145  14  105 

14  15  J.  W.  Archibald,  Salem,  Ohio .  154  24  191 

16  Harold  C.  Saunders,  Burnside,  Conn .  57  72  6 

17  George  G.  Green,  Sherbrooke,  Que.,  Can..  126  125  105 

18  L.  E.  Palmer,  Tipton,  Ind .  183  57  160 

19  William  F.  Harvey,  Waterbury,  Conn -  175  160  73 

20  21  22  Carl  E.  Gruber,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio . 

23  P.  E.  Barnhart,  Columbia,  Mo .  160  145  137 

24  25  A.  Z.  Maloney,  West  Duluth,  Minn .  70  31  30 

26  Ernest  W.  Woods,  Telluride,  Colo .  33  123  152 

27  E.  M.  Baxter,  Albany,  Mo .  103  145  37 

28  George  Wetzel,  New  Orleans,  La .  6  75  154 

29  Edw.  E.  Bailey,  Seymour,  Ind .  186  119  191 

30  Karl  F.  Tiedemann,  Pittsburg,  Kan .  165  7  57 

31  Joseph  R.  Cech,  Chicago .  106  189  57 

32  Jess  Chapler,  St.  Louis,  Mo .  90  16  155 

33  Henry  Heiser,  Jr.,  Helena,  Mont .  186  42  114 

34  Lewis  W.  Wamacks,  Cincinnati,  Ohio _  72  115  30 

35  J.  L.  White,  Waunakee,  Wis . 

36  Irvine  A.  Rollins,  Nashua,  N.  H .  59  106  70 

37  Aza  B.  Bissinnar,  Columbia,  S.  C .  105  51  25 

38  45  Thomas  Wade,  Cowansville,  Que.,  Canada.  29  16  126 

39  Conrad  E.  Folin,  Cyrus,  Minn .  152  191  111 

40  Patrick  H.  Kelly,  Waltham,  Mass .  165  139  122 

41  Arthur  Friskey,  Mohawk,  Mich .  157  31  90 

42  43  Fred  Smith,  Grants  Pass,  Ore .  186  122  57 

44  Milton  W.  DePuy,  Deming,  N.  M .  157  11  177 

46  99  B.  W.  Radcliffe,  Macon.  Ga .  145  152  125 

47  48  Bruce  F.  Stevens,  Ogden,  Utah .  159  51  63 

49  H.  C.  Bull,  Texarkana,  Tex .  160  191  66 

50  M.  D.  Pilkenton,  Baker,  Ore . 

51  Preston  C.  Smith,  El  Cajon,  Cal .  183  76  99 

52  David  Steuerman,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y .  5  99  152 

53  Ludvik  Zvedelik,  Cicero,  Ill . 

54  55  P.  B.  Menard,  Marshall,  Minn .  99  152  16 

56  Fred  R.  Butters,  Boston .  90  105  183 

57  John  P.  Gomes,  Honolulu,  Hawaii .  72  189  186 

58  Sam  A.  Meyer,  Harrisonville,  Mo .  32  13  90 

59  Joseph  B.  Tivnan,  Nashua,  N.  H .  36  153  118 

60  Oliver  A.  Blevins,  Gilman,  Ill .  96  177  178 

61  George  B.  Brewer,  Pittsburg,  Kan . 

62  63  J.  T.  Cunningham,  Ogden,  Utah .  48  152  37 

64  65  66  Ellis  Coleman,  Shreveport,  La .  189  99  72 

67  68  W.  Slattery,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada .  117  30  125 

69  Samuel  R.  Larzelere,  Philadelphia .  189  186  122 

70  G.  A.  Taylor,  Chattanooga,  Tenn .  164  118  115 

71  T.  A.  L.  Leach,  Crawfordsville,  Ind .  95  75  164 

72  George  Sternard,  Chicago . 

73  74  75  156  157  M.  O.  Dawson,  Madison,  Wis .  57  189  122 
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Specimen 

Nos. 

76  77 

78 

79  80 


81 

82 


89 

90 


95 


100 

101 

102 


Louis  S.  Tenette,  Denmark,  S.  C .  119  71 

B.  D.  Staton,  Charlotte,  N.  C . 

O.  H.  Starnes,  Charlotte,  N.  C . 

William  Hansford,  Jr.,  Somerset,  Ky .  160  191 

Louis  V.  Ware,  Somerset,  Ky .  122  57 

Charles  Webster,  Tomahawk,  Wis .  122  75 

Sid  Tounsley,  Pittsburg,  Kan .  118  122 

H.  C.  Hull,  Charlotte,  N.  C .  118  117 

John  M.  Murray,  Los  Angeles,  Cal .  75  99 

W.  E.  Hefley,  Sac  City,  Iowa . 

Fred  W.  Ellis,  Sac  City,  Iowa .  57  145 

D.  C.  Walker,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex .  31  25 

Joseph  L.  Aigner,  Los  Angeles,  Cal .  31  125 

Henry  Hurr,  Flatonia,  Tex .  95  ,  91 

C.  R.  Archibald,  East  Palestine,  Ohio....  99  154 

G.  P.  Hammond,  Jackson,  Mich .  189  125 

Oscar  T.  Vinson,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex .  152  145 

Edw.  E.  Brockman,  Portland,  Ore .  160  189 

Harold  Wilson,  Nashua,  N.  H .  152  97 

Robert  E.  Tait,  Nashua,  N.  H .  152  186 

Harry  Rogers,  Mapleton,  Minn .  186  157 


^•1 

46 

119 

83 

119 

79 

157 

125 

122 


145 

186 

154 

164 

90 

59 


Specimen 

Nos.  .§.§ 


153  William  Bradford,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C..  57 

154  Edwin  H.  Stuart,  Pittsburgh,  Pa .  164 

155  William  J.  Putthoff,  Kansas  City,  Mo .  145 

158  Mark  Lear,  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y .  90 

159  Robert  C.  Adams,  Kansas  City,  Mo .  145 

160  161  162  Kurt  H.  Volk,  Lindenwold,  N.  J .  149 

163  Maurice  G.  Rosenwald,  Springfield,  Mass.  57 

164  R.  L.  Sullivan,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C .  141 

165  Robert  E.  Griswold,  Philadelphia .  189 

166  167  168  169  Lewis  A.  Kirkpatrick,  Topeka,  Kan .  159 

170  171  F.  A.  Kear,  Mitchell,  S.  D .  8 

172  173  Paul  B.  Van  Winkle,  Richwood,  Ohio....  90 

174  R.  F.  Gaines,  Stillwater,  Okla . 

175  William  H.  Miller,  Rochester,  N.  Y .  99 


176  Robert  G.  English,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada  99 
177  178  Edward  C.  Sterry,  Kamloops,  B.  C.,  Can.  186 


179  William  McAlevey,  Chauncey,  N.  Y .  189 

180  I.  N.  Bower,  Chauncey,  N.  Y .  72 

181  Louis  Kline,  Chauncey,  N.  Y . 

182  M.  R.  O’Grady,  Calgary,  Alta.,  Canada . 

183  Percy  J.  Frost,  New  York .  90 


59  122 

72  93 

99  157 

102  189 

73  46 

90  153 

98  106 

191  75 

161  183 

157  122 

124  90 

119  145 


139  151 

152  139 

191  189 

126  106 
189  126 


75 


H.  W.  Hawley, 
Long  Beach,  Cal. 
First  place. 


D.  C.  Walker, 
Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 
Second  place. 


John  J.  Hesse, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Third  place. 


John  P.  Gomes, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
Fourth  place. 


Ernest  A.  Burns, 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 
Fifth  place. 


103  Charles  M.  Kingman,  Oneida,  N.  Y .  145  171  182 

104  Michael  McMorrow,  Findlay,  Ohio .  152  81  57 

105  Arthur  G.  Wissler,  New  York .  19  69  50 

106  Ralph  M.  Coffelt,  Pittsburg,  Kan .  186  42  31 

107  108  Purcell  Barbee,  Salem,  Ore . 177  60  178 

109  Frank  Ladenberger,  Lawrence,  Kan . 

110  Robert  P.  Henry,  Philadelphia .  90  171  71 

111  David  J.  Gildea,  Catonsville,  Md .  99  139  90 

112  Jay  C.  Jenks,  Jr.,  Joliet,  Ill .  47  181  180 

113  Charles  L.  Kellow,  Devil’s  Lake,  N.  D....  25  43  115 

114  115  Lynn  J.  Peck,  Oneonta,  N.  Y .  189  157  118 

116  117  William  Clarke,  Chicago .  90  165  189 

118  John  G.  Finley,  Oneonta,  N.  Y .  74  156  114 

120  John  M.  Flynn,  Boston,  Mass .  125  189  72 

121  122  Morris  Reiss,  New  York .  75  189  98 

123  James  R.  Beaubiah,  Watervliet,  N.  Y . 

124  I.  Albert  Grabmeyer,  Bay  City,  Mich .  41  152  6 

125  126  127  D.  M.  Benton,  Macon,  Ga .  145  16  189 

128  A.  H.  Harrington,  Macon,  Ga .  122  183  37 

129  130  131  132  C.  F.  Whitney,  Wayne,  Neb .  152  154  191 

133  W.  C.  A.  Casburn,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada  145  152  77 

134  Walter  Devantier,  St.  Clair,  Mich .  75  31  58 

135  136  Theodore  Moore,  Lodi,  Cal . 

137  138  139  140  Loyd  E.  Springer,  Los  Angeles,  Cal .  165  72  6 

141  Ben  Kline,  New  York .  165  53  189 

142  Lucius  P.  Burch,  Westerly,  R.  1 .  154  37  105 

143  J.  A.  Kennedy,  Stephenville,  Tex .  55  73  102 

144  Harold  R.  Brice,  St.  Louis,  Mo .  32  152  133 

145  Ernest  A.  Burns,  Oneida,  N.  Y .  103  154  16 

146  James  H.  Walker,  Balmorhea,  Tex .  183  182  90 

147  Carl  J.  Anderson,  Red  Oak,  Iowa .  191  189  57 

148  Ernest  Hunter,  Arlington,  N.  J . 

149  150  Walter  Wallerstedt,  Lindsborg,  Kan .  186  189  69 

151  Walter  H.  Le  Vasseur,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  175  57  189 

152  John  J.  Hesse,  Detroit,  Mich .  90  154  145 


184  185  186  Louis  L.  Lehr,  Pittsburg,  Kan .  95  75  191 

187  Edw.  J.  Bundrick,  San  Rafael,  Cal .  69  191  72 

188  Leonard  B.  Brushwood,  Hampton,  Va . 

189  H.  W.  Hawley,  Long  Beach,  Cal .  95  186  139 

190  Arthur  P.  Halpen,  Calgary,  Alta.,  Canada  126  57  156 

191  George  Branish,  Denver,  Colo .  189  137  119 

192  C.  E.  Coffman,  Cleveland,  Ohio . 

193  (No  name),  Brenham,  Tex . 

194  Ernest  M.  Parrott,  Baltimore,  Md .  Ill  92  155 

195  196  H.  C.  Miller,  Stratford,  Ont.,  Canada _  90  160  189 


A  recapitulation  of  the  vote  gives  the  following  results : 


Specimen 

Nos. 

1  189 

2  90 

3  152 

4  57 

5  145 

6  186 

7  99 

8  191 

9  75 

10  72 

11  122 

12  125 

13  154 

14  160 

15  16 

16  157 

17  165 

18  31 

19  183 

20  95 


Points 

H.  W.  Hawley,  Long  Beach,  Cal .  49 

D.  C.  Walker,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex .  35 

John  J.  Hesse,  Detroit,  Mich .  35 

John  P.  Gomes,  Honolulu,  Hawaii .  34 

Ernest  A.  Burns,  Oneida,  N.  Y .  32 

Louis  L.  Lehr,  Pittsburg,  Kan .  30 

B.  W.  Radcliffe,  Macon,  Ga . .  28 

George  Branish,  Denver,  Colo .  22 

M.  O.  Dawson,  Madison,  Wis .  21 

George  Sternard,  Chicago .  20 

Morris  Reiss,  New  York .  20 

D.  M.  Benton,  Macon,  Ga .  20 

Edwin  H.  Stuart,  Pittsburgh,  Pa .  18 

Kurt  H.  Volk,  Lindenwold,  N.  J .  17 

Harold  C.  Saunders,  Burnside,  Conn .  15 

M.  O.  Dawson,  Madison,  Wis .  14 

Robert  E.  Griswold,  Philadelphia .  14 

Joseph  R.  Cech,  Chicago .  13 

Percy  J.  Frost,  New  York .  13 

Oscar  T.  Vinson,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex .  12 


JAMES  STAPLES  &  CO. 

JAMES  STAPLES  &  COMPANY  ^Tl-5MrJS 

BANKERS 

Insurance  fe.'SSE  Real  Estate 

INSURANCE!  b=«S  I  REAL  ESTATE  1 

|  as  c^rx^- 1  1  | 

189  Stoic  Street,  Bridgeport ,  Connecticut 

.89  STATE  STREET  -  BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 

No.189.  First  place.  No.  186.  Sixth  p, ace. 

James  Staples  &  Co. 

Bankers  '•»•«*»»» 

JAMES  STAPLES  &  CO'  :*£SE 

BANKERS" 

INSURANCE"  ££ 

/S9  State  Street >  Bridgeport,  Connecticut 

REAL  ESTATE 

189  STATE  STREET"  BRIDGEPORT' CONN 

No.  90.  Second  place. 

James  Staples  &  Company 

—  BANKERS  — 


185  State  Street  Bridgeport,  Connecticut 


$ 


reTo^A»Oo"oBVt 

taples  &  Co. 

Bankers 


JAMES  STAPLES  &  CO. 

BANKERS 

INSURANCE:  gfeM.n^LUbi,^ 

REAL  ESTATE  K-d  Soid  o„ 

LOANS  Made  on  Approved  City  Real 

jas. staples  Bankers 
&  Company 


James  Staples  &  Co. 

BANKERS 

James  Staples  &  Co. 

INSURANCE 

Fire 

EL 

BANKERS 

Safety  Deposit  Vaults 
Surety  Bonds 

REAL  ESTATE] 

LOANS 

Made  on 

189  ST AT  E  STREET  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

telS*  | 
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21  118  John  G.  Finley,  Oneonta,  N.  Y .  10 

22  119  W.  C.  Randall,  Prairie  City,  Iowa .  10 

23  126  D.  M.  Benton,  Macon,  Ga .  10 


Eight  points  —  Nos.  105,  139,  164. 

Seven  points  —  No.  106. 

Six  points  —  Nos.  6,  25,  32,  59,  69,  103,  159,  175,  177. 

Five  points  —  Nos.  37,  73,  117. 

Four  points  —  Nos.  8,  13,  30,  42,  51,  70,  93,  111,  115,  171. 

Three  points  —  Nos.  5,  19,  29,  33,  36,  41,  47,  48,  55,  71,  74,  83,  96, 
98,  102,  123,  137,  141,  149,  153,  156,  182. 

Two  points  —  Nos.  7,  11,  14,  24,  43,  46,  53,  60,  76,  81,  87,  91,  92,  97, 
114,  124,  133,  155,  161,  178,  181. 

One  point  —  Nos.  18,  50,  58,  63,  66,  77,  79,  116,  151,  180. 

Possibly  there  are  many  compositors  who  thought  it 
impossible  to  depart  from  the  stereotyped  business-card 
form  for  an  ad.  of  this  kind,  but  there  is  certainly  variety 
enough  in  the  specimens  reproduced  to  convince  any  com¬ 
positor  that  there  are  many  attractive  ways  to  treat  such 
copy.  The  vote  on  the  best  ads.  is  widely  scattered,  although 


F.  T.  STAPLES  P.  L.  HOLZER 

James  Staples  &  Co. 

189  State  Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

BANKERS 

INSURANCE  REAL  ESTATE  LOANS 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


SURETY  BONDS 


No.  150. 

Selected  for  the  first  place  by  the  adve 


No.  189  leads  by  a  fair  margin,  but  there  are  only  fifteen 
points  difference  between  second  and  twelfth  places,  with 
several  other  ads.  closely  following.  This  is  a  contest  in 
which  even  experts  would  differ,  so  that  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  compositors  were  so  divided  in  their  votes.  There 
are  two  ads.  well  up  in  the  list  which  would  undoubtedly 
have  received  larger  votes  if  heavier  type  had  been  used 
for  the  display,  Nos.  99  and  152,  although  the  latter  failed 
to  bring  out  “  Insurance  ”  and  “  Real  Estate,”  which  were 
almost  equal  in  importance  to  “  Bankers.”  Mr.  Radcliffe, 
who  set  No.  99,  is  a  student  of  the  I.  T.  U.  Course,  and 
states  that  he  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  instructions 
received  in  the  Course  in  reference  to  harmony,  simplicity, 
legibility,  etc.  One  of  the  compositors,  in  selecting  No.  99 
for  first  place,  says :  “  This  ad.  carries  out  the  idea  per¬ 

fectly,  and  being  well  balanced  would  hold  the  eye  of  a 
prospective  customer  until  all  is  read.”  It  is  interesting  to 
study  the  selections  made  by  the  compositors  for  places  of 
honor.  Those  who  set  good  ads.  naturally  were  quick  to 
recognize  merit  in  others,  but  this  good  judgment  was  not 
confined  to  the  leaders,  as  many  compositors  whose  own 
ads.  received  but  few  points  named  as  their  preferences 
ads.  which  are  at  or  near  the  top.  A  case  in  point  is  that 
of  Edward  C.  Sterry,  of  Kamloops,  British  Columbia,  whose 
two  ads.,  Nos.  177  and  178,  received  but  few  points,  who 
selected  Nos.  186,  191  and  189,  in  the  order  named,  these 
ads.  finishing  in  sixth,  eighth  and  first  places.  Mr.  Sterry 
writes  an  interesting  letter,  showing  he  studied  the  speci¬ 
mens  carefully,  from  which  the  following  is  quoted : 

No.  186  as  first  choice  —  On  account  of  the  strong  display  of 
“  Bankers.”  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  line  somewhat  overcrowds 
the  name,  I  think,  after  comparing  it  with  the  rest,  its  merits  allow  it 
to  rank  first. 


No.  191  as  second  choice  — ■  Because  of  its  unusual  typographical 
arrangement,  which,  if  given  a  good  place  among  newspaper  ads., 
should  prove  attractive. 

No.  189  as  third  choice  —  While  not  particularly  attractive  with 
regard  to  typographical  arrangement,  the  compositor  has  evidently 
realized  the  important  fact  of  bringing  out  something  besides  the  firm 
name.  This  ad.  shows  that  his  efforts  were  well  rewarded. 

Believing  that  the  contestants  and  readers  of  The 
Inland  Printer  would  be  interested  in  the  opinion  of  the 
advertiser,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  James  Staples  &  Co., 
asking  them  to  make  three  selections,  and  here  is  their 
response : 

Mr.  O.  F.  Byxbee,  Chicago,  III.:  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Oct.  24,  1913. 

Dear  Sir, —  Your  favor  of  the  17th  was  duly  received,  and  we  have 
examined  the  196  varieties  of  ways  of  setting  up  our  advertisement  with 
great  interest.  It  has  been  difficult  for  us  to  cut  our  selection  of  the 
best  ones  down  to  three ;  so  many  of  them  seem  good  to  us.  We  pre¬ 
sume  that  we  look  at  them  from  a  standpoint  quite  different  from  that 
of  a  printer.  To  us  the  way  in  which  the  different  heads  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  are  brought  out  and  the  relative  position  of  the  phrases  regarding 
the  different  branches  are  the  important  points,  while  to  a  printer  we 
suppose  the  general  effectiveness  of  the  grouping  would  be  of  more 
importance. 

We  have  finally  selected  for  the  three  of  our  choice  Nos.  150,  72 
and  125,  although  there  are  several  others  which  strike  us  as  about 
equally  commendable. 

We  thank  you  for  including  us  in  this  interesting  contest  and  shall 
be  glad  to  be  advised  of  the  result.  Very  truly, 

James  Staples  &  Company. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  ad.  selected  by  the  advertiser 
for  first  place  was  entirely  overlooked  by  the  compositors, 
although  those  named  second  and  third  are  well  up  in  the 
list.  The  opinion  of  the  advertiser  is  always  important 
and  the  points  mentioned  in  the  letter  are  well  worth  con¬ 
sideration.  Ad.  No.  150,  selected  for  first  place,  is  shown 
herewith.  It  is  unfortunate  that  more  of  the  ads.  can  not 
be  reproduced,  but  there  are  enough  to  show  a  great  variety 
of  treatment.  Photographs  of  the  leading  contestants  are 
shown  herewith,  and  brief  biographical  sketches  follow: 

Harry  William  Hawley  was  born  in  1869  at  Waldron,  Illinois.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  the  office  of  the  Gilman  (Ill.)  Star, 
where  he  served  his  first  year  in  the  printing  business,  later  spending 
nine  years  with  the  Monmouth  (Ill.)  Atlas  and  Review.  Six  years  ago  he 
and  his  wife  moved  to  California,  where  he  has  been  setting  ads.  on 
the  Oakland  Tribune,  San  Francisco  Globe-Post  and  Pasadena  Star. 
Mr.  Walker  writes  that  he  is  now  serving  his  “  thirtieth  year  as  an 
apprentice  to  the  printing  trade  ”  on  the  Long  Beach  Press.  He  adds, 
“Have  taken  The  Inland  Printer  a  great  many  years  —  it  keeps  a 
fellow  from  getting  rusty.” 

D.  C.  Walker  was  born  in  1877  at  Lewisville,  Texas,  and  learned 
the  trade  in  that  State  (starting  sixteen  years  ago)  mostly  in  job  shops. 
He  is  now  employed  on  the  Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Daily  Times  as 
ad.-man. 

John  J.  Hesse  was  born  at  Berlin,  Ontario,  in  1893.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  entered  a  small  newspaper  and  job  office  in  that  city,  where 
he  remained  four  years.  He  is  at  present  employed  at  the  Joseph  Mack 
Printing  House,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

John  P.  Gomes  was  born  in  Hawaii  in  1886  and  learned  his  trade  in 
the  office  of  the  Hawaiian  Star,  and  is  at  present  foreman  of  the 
composing-room  in  the  branch  office  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  He 
is  vice-president  of  Honolulu  Typographical  Union,  No.  37.  Mr.  Gomes 
iis  a  student  of  the  I.  T.  U.  Course  and  won  second  place  in  The 
Inland  Printer’s  Ad.-setting  Contest  No.  30  and  seventh  place  in 
Contest  No.  31. 

Ernest  A.  Burns  was  born  in  Cohoes,  New  York,  in  1890.  He  served 
his  apprenticeship  in  the  office  of  the  Greenwich  (N.  Y.)  Journal,  and 
has  since  worked  in  various  offices  in  the  State,  being  at  present 
employed  on  the  Oneida  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  Union.  Mr.  Burns  was  a 
member  of  the  I.  T.  U.  Course,  and  says  he  considers  it  gave  him  more 
of  an  insight  into  the  art  of  printing  than  a  number  of  years  at  the 
trade  would  have  done. 


PRINTERS’  PICNIC. 

Smith  —  Well,  you  printers  do  know  how  to  have  a 
jolly  time  when  you  get  together.  But  who  is  that  lone¬ 
some,  sad-looking  individual  away  over  in  the  corner? 

Slug  One — That’s  the  proofreader. — Somerville  Journal. 
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James  Carter  Beard. 

James  Carter  Beard,  the  noted  author  and  illustrator, 
died  on  Saturday,  November  15,  1913,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight  years,  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  He  was  a  brother 
of  Daniel  Beard,  the  cartoonist,  and  was  bom  in  Cincin¬ 
nati.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1861  and  practiced  a 
short  time.  He  did  much  work  as  an  illustrator  for  high- 
class  books  and  periodicals,  making  a  specialty  of  pictures 
of  animals.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  including 
“  Little  Workers,”  “  Curious  Homes  and  Their  Tenants,” 
and  “  Billy  Possum.” 

Warren  Curtis. 

Warren  Curtis,  pioneer  paper  manufacturer  of  New 
York  city,  director  of  the  International  Paper  Company, 
and  vice-president  and  director  of  the  Ticonderoga  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company,  passed  away  at  his  home  in  Palmer 
Falls,  New  York,  on  November  2,  1913,  in  his  seventy-sixth 
year. 

Mr.  Curtis  began  his  business  career  at  the  early  age 
of  sixteen,  when  he  worked  in  the  West  as  a  surveyor  and 
engineer  for  a  number  of  years.  Later  he  established  a 
paper-mill  in  Illinois,  but  losing  the  plant  by  fire  in  1869, 
he  returned  East,  permanently  establishing  himself  in 
northern  New  York. 

Through  an  untiring  series  of  experiments  Mr.  Curtis 
accomplished  what  others  had  failed  to  do  successfully  — 
that  is,  making  news  paper  out  of  ground  wood-pulp.  In 
this  work  he  won  for  himself  recognition  as  one  of  the 
most  expert  men  in  the  country. 

Until  about  three  years  ago,  Mr.  Curtis  had  entire 
charge  of  the  engineering  work  of  the  International  Paper 
Company,  managing  the  department  of  maintenance  and 
construction  with  signal  ability.  He  recently  constructed 
a  pulp-mill  at  Palmer,  New  York,  which  is  now  under  suc¬ 
cessful  operation.  Mr.  Curtis  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
three  sons,  Warren,  Allen  and  Harry  L.,  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Yates  and  Miss  Marguerite  F.  Curtis. 

Ashmead  Gray  Rodgers. 

Ashmead  Gray  Rodgers,  for  twelve  years  superintend¬ 
ent  of  The  Carborundum  Company’s  plant  at  Niagara 
Falls,  died  on  October  23,  1913,  as  the  result  of  injuries 
sustained  through  an  accident  on  October  5.  Mr.  Rodgers 
had  a  host  of  friends  and  acquaintances  throughout  the 
mechanical  and  chemical  world,  and  they  will  sincerely  feel 
the  loss  of  a  man  who  was  so  pleasing  in  personality, 
democratic  in  his  attitude  to  others  and  so  capable  in  his 
chosen  line  of  work.  Mr.  Rodgers  was  a  native  of  Albany, 
New  York,  having  been  born  there  in  1872.  Previous  to 
his  taking  up  the  work  of  superintendent  of  The  Carbo¬ 
rundum  Company,  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Eddy 
Electrical  Company,  at  Hartford,  Connecticut.  His  funeral 
services  were  held  Saturday,  October  25,  from  St.  Peter’s 
Church  at  Niagara  Falls  and  were  attended  by  several 
hundred  of  the  employees  of  The  Carborundum  Company, 


members  of  the  Niagara  Club  and  other  friends.  Mr. 
Rodgers  was  a  member  of  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
Engineers’  Society  of  New  York,  Chemists’  Club,  Niagara 
Club,  University  Club  and  Country  Club  of  Niagara  Falls, 
and  several  other  scientific  and  social  organizations. 

William  McEvoy. 

William  McEvoy,  one  of  the  fifty- two  printers  who 
in  June,  1852,  organized  Chicago  Typographical  Union, 
No.  16,  died  on  Sunday,  November  16,  1913,  at  his  home, 
2019  Racine  avenue,  Chicago.  Mr.  McEvoy  was  born  in 
Dublin,  Ireland,  on  September  8,  1832,  and  came  to  Amer¬ 
ica  with  his  parents  in  1848,  settling  in  Chicago,  the  voyage 
across  being  made  in  a  sailing  vessel  and  requiring  six 


William  McEvoy. 


weeks.  He  had  started  as  an  apprentice  at  the  printing 
trade  before  leaving  Ireland,  and  after  arriving  in  Chicago 
went  to  work  in  the  composing-room  of  the  Tribune.  After 
completing  his  apprenticeship  he  followed  the  course  cus¬ 
tomary  with  printers  of  those  days  and  went  “  on  the  road,” 
working  in  newspaper  offices  in  several  of  the  larger  cities. 
In  1854  he  returned  to  Chicago  where  he  was  actively  con¬ 
nected  with  the  printing  trade  until  a  few  years  before  his 
death.  Mr.  McEvoy  was  financial  secretary  of  Chicago 
Typographical  Union,  No.  16,  from  1876  to  1879,  and  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  from  1888  to  1909.  When  he  retired  from 
the  printing  trade  he  was  pensioned  by  the  union  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  faithful  services. 
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Brief  mention  of  men  and  events  associated  with  the  printing  and  allied  industries  will  be  published  under  this  heading.  Items  for  this 
department  should  be  sent  before  the  tenth  day  of  the  month. 


Brant  &  Borden  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  Change  Name. 

An  announcement  has  been  received  from  Brant  & 
Borden,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  stating  that  they  have 
changed  the  firm  name  to  The  Borden  Press.  There  has 
been  no  change  in  management,  control  or  policy,  the 
change  affecting  the  name  only.  The  plant  has  been  run 
under  its  present  owners  ■ — •  Milo  S.  Borden  and  William 
H.  Borden  —  since  1904. 

H.  Hinze  Machinery  Company  Adds  New  Line. 

In  addition  to  other  lines  carried,  the  H.  Hinze  Machin¬ 
ery  Company,  Incorporated,  154  Nassau  street,  New  York, 
has  taken  over  the  sole  American  agency  for  the  Max 
Kroenert  Machine  Works,  of  Altona,  Germany,  which 
manufactures  machines  for  wall-paper  factories,  coated 
and  fancy  paper  mills,  wax-carbon,  photographic  and 
imitation  glass-paper  manufacturers,  etc. 

“Relief  Line  Engraving,”  Issued  by  L.  L.  Poates 
Engraving  Company. 

Under  the  title  “  Relief  Line  Engraving,”  The  L.  L. 
Poates  Engraving  Company,  22  North  William  street,  New 
York,  has  issued  a  handsome  booklet,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the  wax  process  of  engrav¬ 
ing,  and  to  show  a  few  specimens  of  the  many  kinds  of 
work  for  which  it  is  adapted.  This  process  is  not  only 
suitable  for  mapwork  of  all  varieties,  but  also  for  dia¬ 
grams,  forms,  tabular  work,  drawings  and  numerous  other 
classes  of  work.  The  booklet  is  a  handsome  specimen  of 
typography  and  shows  a  wide  range  of  work  done  by  this 
process.  The  plates  from  which  the  illustrations  were 
printed  were  loaned  by  customers  for  whom  they  had  been 
engraved. 

A  New  Catalogue  of  Gummed  Specialties  Made  by 
Heal  Coated  Paper  Company. 

An  attractively  gotten  up  catalogue  of  gummed  holland 
and  gummed  cloths  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Ideal 
Coated  Paper  Company,  Brookfield,  Massachusetts.  This 
catalogue  contains  thirty  sample  strips  of  gummed  cloth 
of  various  colors.  There  are  eight  colors  of  cambric,  ten 
colors  in  the  dull  finished  holland,  an  equal  number  of 
colors  in  the  glazed  finished  holland.  Samples  of  gummed 
colored  coated  paper  and  open  mesh  cloth  are  also  shown. 
The  advantages  of  a  high-class  gummed  tape  are  too 
numerous  to  enumerate.  Printers  and  binders  will  find 
these  gummed  tapes  can  be  adapted  for  many  purposes 
with  a  minimum  of  waste.  The  application  of  the  colored 
gummed  material  for  pads,  high-class  booklets  and  cata¬ 
logues  is  well  known  and  widely  practiced. 

The  Ideal  Coated  Paper  Company  is  well  known  as  the 
maker  of  guaranteed  fiat  gummed  papers,  which  may  be 
procured  in  rolls  or  sheets.  It  also  manufactures  special¬ 


ties  in  gummed  or  ungummed  tapes  and  cloth  to  meet  any 
demand.  Sample  coils  of  cloth,  tape  or  paper  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  users  on  request.  Address  Ideal  Coated  Paper 
Company,  Brookfield,  Massachusetts;  New  York  office: 
150  Nassau  street,  New  York  city;  Chicago  office:  1536 
Monadnock  building. 

Barton’s  Non-slip  Quoin. 

Many  years  ago  men  of  the  printing  craft  discarded  the 
old  wooden  quoin,  and  since  that  time  proprietors,  superin¬ 
tendents,  foremen,  compositors  and  pressmen  have  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  there  would  appear  upon  the 
market  a  reliable,  durable,  practical  and  guaranteed  non¬ 
slip  quoin  that  can  always  be  depended  upon.  Joseph 
Barton,  one  of  Chicago’s  popular  young  printers,  within  the 
past  month  has  invented  and  placed  upon  the  market  such 
a  quoin,  which  will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  boon  to  the  printing 
trade.  The  illustration  shows  the  non-slipping  feature. 


This  quoin  can  be  used  either  with  or  without  the  bolt. 
In  using  Barton’s  non-slip  quoin  there  is  no  interference 
whatever  between  quoin  and  bolt  during  process  of  lock-up, 
the  nut  being  adjusted  by  pressman  after  final  0.  K.  is 
given.  For  colorwork,  long  runs  and  standing  forms  it 
can  not  be  equaled.  When  you  once  obtain  a  register  with 
this  quoin  there  will  be  no  stopping  of  presses  and  re-regis- 
tering  forms,  which  often  requires  considerable  time. 
Barton’s  guaranteed  non-slip  quoin  eliminates  all  this 
waste  of  time,  and  will  be  welcomed  in  all  printing  estab¬ 
lishments,  large  or  small.  Being  made  of  malleable  iron, 
one  can  readily  see  that  the  life  of  this  quoin  will  not  be  a 
short  one.  Those  desiring  further  information  or  literature 
concerning  this  quoin  can  obtain  it  by  corresponding  with 
Mr.  Barton,  whose  address  is  1533  South  Hamlin  avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Clubs  to  Celebrate  Franklin’s  Birthday. 

The  Old-Time  Printers’  Association  of  Chicago  will 
celebrate  Franklin’s  Birthday  with  a  banquet  and  dance  at 
Hotel  La  Salle  on  Friday  evening,  January  16,  1914.  Invi¬ 
tations  to  respond  to  toasts  have  been  extended  to  Melville 
E.  Stone,  president  of  the  Associated  Press;  James  M. 
Lynch,  Labor  Commissioner  of  New  York;  Philip  T.  Dodge, 
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president  of  the  Intel-national  Paper  and  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Companies;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rufus  A.  White. 

The  Chicago  Typothetse  has  decided  to  hold  its  celebra¬ 
tion  in  honor  of  Franklin  on  Friday  evening,  January  23, 
1914,  at  which  time  the  executive  officers  of  the  United 
Typothetse  and  Franklin  Clubs  of  America  will  be  the 
guests.  The  committee  in  charge  of  arrangements  has  its 
plans  well  in  hand  and  will  make  further  announcement 
in  a  short  time. 

Uprightgrain  Sectional  Base. 

The  accompanying  illustration  presents  a  sectional  base 
that  will  prove  a  valuable  friend  to  the  lock-up  man,  for 
the  Uprightgrain  base  is  guaranteed  not  to  “  work  up,”  a 
fault  that  has  been  found  hard  to  overcome. 

This  base,  which  is  for  tacking  only,  is  made  of  units  of 
accurate  height,  any  size,  and  affords  unparalleled  advan¬ 
tages.  It  possesses  an  end-grain,  plate-gripping  surface, 
unyielding  to  impression,  which  prevents  the  plate  dragging 


6,  1913,  but  owing  to  the  great  amount  of  work  in  the  hands 
of  the  commission  it  has  been  necessary  to  postpone  them 
to  the  date  mentioned.  Applications  should  be  filed  with 
the  Illinois  State  Civil  Service  Commission,  Springfield, 
Illinois. 

“  Useful  Matrix  Information.” 

The  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  has  recently 
issued  a  twenty-four  page  booklet  bearing  the  above  title. 
The  information  contained  therein  should  be  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  every  linotype  operator  and  machinist.  A  number 
of  line-plates  are  used  to  illustrate  the  descriptive  matter 
and  render  very  clearly  the  instructions  how  to  determine, 
without  guessing,  the  face  size  of  matrices.  The  face- 
notch  diagram  carries  a  comprehensive  explanation  which 
should  prevent  any  operator  or  machinist  making  an  error 
in  ordering  sorts.  Sixteen  pages  are  devoted  to  the  list  of 
matrix  faces  referred  to  in  the  diagram  explanation.  The 
information  on  matrix  combinations  is  clearly  expressed 


Uprightgrain  Sectic 


il  Base. 


against  nails.  The  uniform  and  stiff  resistance  in  all 
directions,  afforded  a  nail,  makes  the  plate  hug  the  base 
and  prevents  its  working  loose,  and  renders  the  tapping  of 
a  plate  into  register  accurate  and  reliable  without  loosen¬ 
ing  the  nail  in  the  wood.  Plates  can  not  “  jump  up.” 

Uprightgrain  base  is  practically  indestructible  and 
does  not  warp  or  cushion.  “  Either  side  is  right-side  up.” 

This  base  should  prove  invaluable  to  the  commercial 
printer,  as  a  great  deal  of  his  work  is  of  a  nature  that 
tacking  to  the  base  is  the  only  practical  and  economical 
method  to  employ  and  is  more  speedily  accomplished  than 
any  other  system. 

Civil  Service  Examinations  for  Proofreader  and  Foreman 
of  Printing. 

On  Saturday,  January  3,  1914,  civil-service  examina¬ 
tions  will  be  held  in  the  State  of  Illinois  for  the  following- 
positions:  Proofreader,  open  to  men  over  twenty-one  and 
women  over  eighteen ;  vacancies  in  office  of  Printer 
Expert  at  Springfield.  Foreman  of  printing,  open  to  men 
over  twenty-five;  vacancies  existing  at  the  Jacksonville 
School  for  Deaf,  and  at  the  State  Reformatory  at  Pontiac. 
These  examinations  were  to  have  been  held  on  December 


and  should  clear  up  any  misgivings  regarding  combination 
teeth  of  matrices.  This  booklet  will  be  sent  on  request 
by  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  Tribune  Building, 
New  York. 

R.  R.  Burrage  Completes  Fifteenth  Year  as  Manufac¬ 
turer  of  Glue. 

October  31  marked  the  completion  of  fifteen  years  in 
business  as  a  manufacturer  of  padding  glue  and  flexible 
bookbinding  glue  by  Robert  R.  Burrage.  On  November  1, 
1898,  Mr.  Burrage  opened  a  small  shop  at  35  Frankfort 
street,  New  York,  where  he  continued  until  February, 
1906,  when  the  growth  of  his  business  required  a  move  to 
larger  quarters  at  83  Gold  street,  his  present  location. 
These  quarters  were  enlarged,  and  recently,  through  the 
continued  increase  of  business,  still  another  addition 
became  necessary.  The  rapid  growth  of  this  business  and 
the  wide  reputation  of  R.  R.  B.  padding  glue  and  flexible 
bookbinding-  glue  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  quality  of 
this  product.  Previous  to  establishing  a  business  for  him¬ 
self,  Mr.  Burrage  was  connected  with  the  manufacturers 
of  the  old  “  Johnson  process  ”  padding  composition. 
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George  M.  Courts,  President  United  Typothetae  and 
Franklin  Clubs  of  America. 

To  be  elected  to  the  national  presidency  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  trade  organizations  of  the  country  is 
indeed  a  great  honor;  but  to  be  chosen,  almost  simulta¬ 
neously,  as  the  national  head  of  two  of  the  greatest  forces 
in  the  business  world  to-day  is  the  double  honor  bestowed 
upon  George  M.  Courts,  of  Galveston,  Texas,  whose  like¬ 
ness  we  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our  readers. 

At  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  from  October  13  to  17, 
was  gathered  one  of  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic 
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New  president  United  Typothetae  of  America. 


assemblages  of  the  industrial  life  of  the  country,  cele¬ 
brating  the  ninth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Stationers  and  Manufacturers.  When  it  became 
time  for  the  election  of  officers  the  name  of  George  M. 
Courts  was  presented  for  president,  calling  forth  great 
applause  and  going  through  without  opposition. 

At  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  from  October  21  to  23,  one 
of  the  most  important  conventions  of  the  printing  industry 
was  gathered,  at  which  time  the  same  George  M.  Courts 
was  chosen  to  head  the  United  Typothetae  and  Franklin 
Clubs  of  America. 

Nor  do  these  two  offices  constitute  the  sum  total  of 
Mr.  Courts’  organizational  activities,  for  besides  these  two 
he  finds  time  to  give  to  the  work  of  several  other  organiza¬ 
tions,  aside  from  his  busy  career  as  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  firm  of  Clarke  &  Courts,  which  has  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  equipped  stationery  and  printing 
establishments  in  the  country. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Courts  is  a  self-made  man.  Both 
of  his  parents  dying  in  1859,  when  he  was  but  a  boy,  he 
was  left  in  the  care  of  an  uncle  in  Galveston.  The  family 
migrated  to  Mexico,  where  the  uncle  died,  leaving  the 


young  Courts  to  shift  for  himself.  Working  his  way  back 
tc*  Galveston,  he  secured  employment  with  a  local  news¬ 
dealer  and  stationer,  advancing  so  rapidly  he  was  soon 
managing  the  business. 

The  story  of  his  rapid  rise  in  the  business  world  is  one 
of  dogged  determination  and  application,  and  the  honors 
recently  conferred  upon  him  are  but  a  partial  reward 
for  the  straightforward,  open-and-above-board  manner  in 
which  he  has  worked  his  way  upward. 

A  National  Training  School  for  Printing  Salesmen. 

The  opportunity  is  now  presented  printers  to  acquire 
the  necessary  information  to  equip  themselves  for  the 
selling  end  of  the  printing  business.  A  correspondence 
course  in  sales  training  which  covers  the  fundamentals 
necessary  to  equip  a  printer  with  an  intelligent  selling- 
service  for  the  printing  factory,  and  which  has  deceived  the 
indorsement  of  the  Nashville  Typothetse,  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  Edward  P.  Mickel,  secretary  of  the  Nashville 
Typothetae.  Two  years  of  study  and  practice  were  required 
in  order  to  prepare  this  course.  Auxiliary  courses  cover¬ 
ing  the  subjects,  “  Paper  Stock,”  and  “  Engravings,  Lay¬ 
outs  and  Dummies,”  have  also  been  prepared  and  are  given 
as  a  part  of  the  general  course.  A  practical  printer, 
having  a  knowledge  of  type,  presswork  and  inks,  with  a 
six  months’  training  such  as  is  here  offered  in  the  things 
it  is  necessary  for  him  to  know  in  order  that  he  may  meet 
a  customer  intelligently  and  on  even  terms,  ought  to  be 
able  to  advance  to  the  selling  end  and  better  himself  both 
in  opportunity  and  compensation.  Full  particulars  regard¬ 
ing  this  course  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  Edward  P. 
Mickel,  60  Noel  block,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

The  Star  T-Square — a  Great  Help  for  Stonemen. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  experienced  by  stone- 
men  is  that  of  getting  the  pages  in  a  form  squared  up 
properly,  and  any  tool  that  will  help  overcome  this  one  diffi¬ 


culty  alone  would  more  than  pay  for  itself  in  a  very  short 
time.  The  tool  shown  is  one  that  should  prove  to  be  of  great 
value  around  any  printing-office,  particularly  where  work 
requiring  great  accuracy  is  done,  and  a  glance  at  the  illus¬ 
tration  will  suggest  numerous  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put 
to  advantage.  It  is  accurately  graduated  to  picas,  nonpa¬ 
reils  and  inches.  The  Star  Tool  Manufacturing  Company, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  will  be  pleased  to  send  descriptive  litera¬ 
ture  on  request. 
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James  M.  Duncan  Succeeds  President  Lynch  of  I.  T.  U. 

On  the  appointment  of  James  M.  Lynch  to  the  office  of 
Commissioner  of  Labor  of  the  State  of  New  York  it  became 
the  lot  of  First  Vice-President  James  M.  Duncan  to  step 
into  his  shoes  and  guide  that  stately  old  vessel,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union,  through  the  remainder  of 
the  present  term  of  office.  To  those  acquainted  with  the 
man  and  the  work  he  has  done  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
Mr.  Duncan  will  make  a  worthy  successor  to  the  one  who 
did  so  much  to  make  the  I.  T.  U.  the  pride  of  all  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  the  greatest  organization  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  Duncan  was  born  on  September  19,  1849,  in  Perth, 
Ontario.  He  studied  in  the  public  school  of  that  village, 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  found  employment  in  the  office 
of  the  Courier.  He  moved  to  Chicago  in  1866,  and  after 
remaining  there  a  short  time  went  to  New  York.  He 
joined  Typographical  Union  No.  6  in  June,  1868,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  union  from  the  time  of 
his  initiation,  serving  on  the  various '  committees  almost 
continuously.  On  four  different  occasions  he  served  on 
the  Executive  Committee.  In  1887  he  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Buffalo  session  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union,  a  conspicuous  feature  of  that  session,  very  recently 
again  a  matter  of  interest,  being  the  protest  of  the  smaller 
unions  that  they  were  not  adequately  recognized  in  com¬ 
mittee  appointments  and  otherwise.  At  this  time  Mr. 
Duncan  was  nominated  for  the  presidency  but  withdrew  in 


James  M.  Lynch. 

Appointed  Labor  Commissioner  of  New  York. 


favor  of  Mr.  Miller,  of  Harrisburg,  in  the  effort  to  obtain 
for  the  one-delegate  towns  a  suitable  standing  in  the  high¬ 
est  council  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  Duncan  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  New  York 
Typographical  Union,  No.  6,  in  1885,  and  his  first  day  in 
office  was  signalized  by  a  strike  in  one  of  the  largest  book 


houses  in  the  jurisdiction.  Conspicuous  in  this  episode 
was  Mr.  Duncan’s  method  of  management,  which  brought 
the  strike  to  a  successful  close.  He  was  again  elected  to 
the  presidency  of  No.  6  in  1888,  and  his  great  achievement 
during  this  year  was  the  capture  of  the  largest  evening 
paper  in  the  jurisdiction. 


James  M.  Duncan. 

Succeeds  James  M.  Lynch  as  president  of  I.  T.  U. 


As  a  public  speaker  and  debater  Mr.  Duncan  has  won 
high  praise,  depending  wholly  upon  the  merit  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  effective  arrangement,  weight  of  evidence,  legal  status 
of  matter  and  historic  value  in  parallel,  but  never  calling 
in  hostile  personal  feeling  either  in  word  or  by  insinuation. 
While  he  disagrees  most  radically,  he  has  never  been  known 
to  attribute  unworthy  motives  to  opponents. 

Mr.  Duncan  has  no  hesitation  in  proclaiming  his  views. 
Favoring  publicity  and  free  speech,  his  creed  may  be  thus 
summarized:  “No  good  cause  need  fear  inquiry  and  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  no  bad  cause  should  be  permitted  to  evade 
these.”  Regarding  the  office  of  chairman :  “  Second  only 

in  importance  to  the  president  of  the  union  comes  the  chair¬ 
man.  Good  laws  unenforced  are  of  no  avail;  the  written 
law  may  enlighten  us,  but  the  chairman  is  the  living 
force.” 

Mr.  Duncan  is  known  as  one  of  the  earliest  advocates 
of  arbitration,  now  so  widespread.  General  Sherman’s 
short  treatise  on  war  has  more  than  one  believer  in  trade- 
union  ranks,  for  industrial  strife  is  every  bit  as  devasta¬ 
ting,  if  not  so  theatrical. 

Banquet  in  Honor  of  Wm.  Spalckhaver. 

William  Spalckhaver  was  tendered  a  complimentary 
dinner  at  the  Brevoort  Hotel,  New  York,  on  Saturday, 
November  15,  1913,  the  occasion  being  the  celebration  of 
his  fiftieth  year  with  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  printing-press'  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  dinner  was  attended  by  the  officers,  heads 
of  all  departments  and  many  associates,  and  Mr.  Spalck- 
haver’s  three  sons  were  present  as  guests. 
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Mr.  Spalckhaver  has  been  chief  engineer  and  head  of 
the  drafting  department  most  of  this  long  period  of  service, 
and  has  been  responsible  for  many  vital  improvements  and 
patents  on  the  large  printing-presses  manufactured  by  the 
company. 

Robert  Hoe,  president  of  the  company,  in  behalf  of  the 
officers  and  all  those  present,  presented  Mr.  Spalckhaver 
with  a  silver  loving-cup,  commending  in  sincere  terms  the 
loyalty,  genius  and  energy  displayed  by  Mr.  Spalckhaver, 


Among  other  valuable  features  on  this  press  is  the  remov¬ 
able  platen,  which  enables  the  pressman  to  make  one  job 
ready  while  another  is  being  run,  thereby  keeping  the 
press  going  constantly.  Two  or  more  platens  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  each  press. 

A  splendid  line  of  specimens,  embracing  all  classes  of 
work  such  as  process  colorwork,  labelwork  in  colors,  half¬ 
tone  work  and  hot  embossing,  and  also  a  descriptive  folder 
showing  different  views  and  explaining  special  features  of 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  “  KAVMOR  ”  PRESS. 


and  the  great  work  he  has  done  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  company  in  the  printing  field. 

Mr.  Spalckhaver  was  a  commissioned  lieutenant  in  the 
Fifty-fourth  United  States  Volunteers  in  the  Civil  War  and 
recently  attended  the  reunion  at  Gettysburg  with  the 
U.  S.  Grant  Post,  of  which  he  has  long  been  a  member. 

New  Factories  of  the  Kavmor  Automatic  Press  Company. 

The  Kavmor  Automatic  Press  Company  is  now  manufac¬ 
turing  “  Kavmor  ”  high-speed  automatic  platen  presses  in 
factories  at  Newburgh,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  which  give  them  immense  facilities  for  turning 
out  these  presses  in  large  quantities.  The  presses  are  made 
in  two  sizes,  the  11  by  17  inch  size  producing  five  thousand 
impressions,  and  the  14  by  20  inch  four  thousand  impres¬ 
sions  an  hour,  each  press  turning  out  the  finest  classes  of 
work.  A  newly  patented  hot  electric  embosser,  and  also 
the  cutting,  creasing,  scoring  and  printing  of  paper  boxes 
at  one  operation,  are  additional  features  of  the  “  Kavmor  ” 
press.  A  large  number  of  the  14  by  20  inch  size  are  in  use 
in  the  large  paper-box  plants  throughout  the  world,  and 
repeat  orders  are  constantly  following. 

The  company  guarantees  its  high-speed  automatic 
platen  presses  to  automatically  feed  and  deliver  all  grades 
of  paper  from  French  folio  to  the  heaviest  box-board. 


the  press,  has  been  printed  by  the  company  on  one  of  its 
No.  2  size  presses.  A  set  of  samples  will  be  sent  to  any 
printer  writing  on  his  firm  stationery  to  the  company’s 
offices  at  54  East  Eleventh  street,  New  York. 

New  Bulletins  of  American  Rotary  Valve  Company. 

The  American  Rotary  Valve  Company,  successor  to  the 
old  Jenney  Motor  Company,  and  which  is  continuing  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  Jenney  motors,  has  issued  several 
new  bulletins  covering  electric  drives  for  flat-bed  presses, 
paper-cutters,  book-trimmers  and  •  pumping  machinery. 
These  bulletins  show  a  few  of  the  advantages  of  the  use  of 
Jenney  motors  in  the  printing-plant.  They  also  show  a  few 
of  the  many  improvements  which  have'  been  made  in  the 
design  and  construction  of  these  motors.  Copies  of  these 
bulletins  may  be  had  by  applying  to  Jenney  electrical 
department,  American  Rotary  Valve  Company,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Miehle  Company  Acquires  Business  of  Huber-Hodgman 
Press  Company. 

The  Miehle  Printing  Press  and  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Chicago,  has  acquired  the  old-established  business 
undertaking  heretofore  carried  on  by  The  Huber-Hodgman 
Printing  Press  Company,  of  Taunton,  Massachusetts.  As 
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is  well  known  to  the  printing  trade,  the  latter  company  has  inches  in  length.  If  a  concave  bevel  is  desired  it  may  be 
manufactured  “  The  Hodgman  ”  two-revolution  flat-bed  obtained  by  simply  shifting  the  carriage  around  at  differ- 
press,  and  as  the  Miehle  Company  announces  its  intention  of  ent  angles  with  the  edge  of  the  cup-grinding  wheel,  the 
continuing  to  build  that  press  at  the  Taunton  works,  those  '  degree  of  bevel  being  regulated  accordingly.  The  auto¬ 
printers  who  are  accustomed  to  using  “  The  Hodgman  ”  matic  feed  is  also  a  very  simple  adjustment  and  can  be 
will  be  able  to  obtain  it  as  in  the  past.  regulated  to  feed  as  fine  as  one  one-thousandth  of  an  inch 


Prizes  Awarded  at  Florida  Press  Association  Convention. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  at  the  recent  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Florida  Press  Association,  held  at  Tampa, 
Florida,  was  the  awarding  of  three  prizes  by  Glenn-Reagin, 
advertisers,  for  the  best  pieces  of  printing  submitted.  The 
first  prize,  reproduced  herewith,  was  a  gold  watch,  suitably 
engraved,  and  was  carried  off  by  A.  J.  Younger,  foreman 
of  the  Eustis  Lake  Region,  Eustis,  Florida.  His  design 
was  tastefully  printed  in  four  colors  —  yellow,  gray,  black, 
and  red. 


The  Rinaldi  Printing  Company,  Tampa,  Florida,  was 
awarded  second  prize,  a  handsome  sterling  silver  cigar  case, 
and  H.  Alstrom,  of  the  Fort  Pierce  News,  Fort  Pierce, 
Florida,  proved  worthy  of  the  third  prize  —  a  silver- 
mounted  umbrella. 

The  Rogers-Buffalo  Knife  Grinder. 

The  well-known  concern,  Samuel  C.  Rogers  &  Co., 
Incorporated,  has  for  some  time  past  been  working  on  a 
knife-grinding  machine  that  would  meet  the  demands  of 
the  most  critical  and  up-to-date  printing-offices.  It  has  at 
last  arrived  at  the  point  of  perfection  by  completing  the 
full  automatic-feed,  direct-motor  driven  Rogers-Buffalo 
knife-grinder  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  and 
now  offers  the  trade  a  machine  of  the  greatest  simplicity, 
which  is  perfect  in  operation  and  accurate  in  its  work. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  link-belt  drive  of  this 
machine,  which  is  absolutely  noiseless  and  at  the  same 
time  positive,  and  does  away  with  the  slipping  of  belts  and 
loss  of  power,  all  power  consumed  being  directly  transmit¬ 
ted  from  the  motor  to  the  grinding-wheel  mandrel.  A 
power  transmission  of  this  kind  relieves  the  motor  of  all 
strain,  and  places  it  out  of  the  way  of  all  emery-dust  and 
water,  which  are  the  greatest  annoyances  around  any 
kind  of  grinding  machine. 

With  this  grinder  either  a  concave  or  straight  bevel 
may  be  ground  upon  any  paper-cutting  knife  up  to  130 


Full  Automatic-feed,  Direct-motor  Driven  Rogers-Buffalo 
Knife  Grinder. 


at  each  travel  of  the  carriage,  and  as  much  faster  as  the 
operator  may  desire  and  conditions  may  warrant. 

This  company  manufactures  many  different  types  and 
sizes  of  automatic-feed  knife-grinding  and  saw-sharpening 
machinery,  and  in  fact  is  in  a  position  to  supply  any  kind 
of  grinder  that  may  be  required  in  an  up-to-date  establish¬ 
ment.  Detailed  information  regarding  these  machines  may 
be  had  by  writing  the  company  at  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Dennison’s  1913  Christmas  Book. 

We  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  the  cover-design 
of  Dennison’s  Christmas  Book  for  1913.  The  original  is 
attractively  gotten  up  on  the  three-fold  style,  the  body  of 
the  book  being  bound  at  the  left  of  the  center  fold.  The 


CHRISTMAS 
BOOK-  •  1913 


three  outside  covers  are  printed  in  four  colors,  the  inside 
of  covers  and  each  page  in  a  light-green  tinted  back¬ 
ground  on  which  are  displayed  effectively  fine  half-tone 
illustrations.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  copies 
were  printed,  twenty-five  thousand  of  which  carry  English 
prices  for  Dennison’s  London  house,  the  balance  to  be 
distributed  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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“The  First  Fifty  Intertypes.” 

A  booklet  entitled  “  The  First  Fifty  Intertypes  ”  has 
been  issued  by  the  International  Typesetting  Machine 
Company.  It  contains,  among  other  interesting  features, 
letters  of  endorsement  from  every  one  of  the  users  of  the 
first  fifty  machines  sold  by  the  new  company.  Besides  its 
United  States  branches  in  Chicago,  New  Orleans  and  San 
Francisco,  the  International  Company  is  now  represented 
in  Canada  (by  Miller  &  Richard),  South  America,  Aus¬ 
tralasia,  and  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula.  It  is  reported 
that  new  machines  are  being  shipped  at  the  rate  of  two  a 
day,  and  the  Intertype  factory  is  taxed  to  the  utmost  by 
its  parts  and  supplies  business. 

The  Twin  Disk  and  Simplex  Fountain — Two  Valuable 
Pressroom  Aids. 

Printers  who  desire  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their 
pressrooms  should  become  acquainted  with  the  valuable 
aids  manufactured  by  The  Simplex  Manufacturing  Com- 


been  approved  and  adopted  by  thousands  of  successful 
printers  in  the  country. 

In  order  that  the  published  course  might  have  the 
benefit  of  being  edited  by  practical,  experienced  printers, 
a  special  committee  was  appointed  by  the  American  Print¬ 
ers’  Cost  Commission  to  review  the  course  in  conference 
with  the  author,  F.  H.  Elwell,  A.  B.,  assistant  professor  of 
business  administration  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  a  practical  accountant.  It  has  also  been  heartily 
endorsed  by  the  Ben  Franklin  Club  of  America  and  the 
Wisconsin  Ben  Franklin  Club. 

The  course  was  printed  by  students  of  the  United 
Typothete  of  America  Technical  School  of  Printing, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  at  the  expense  of  that  organization, 
making  it  possible  for  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to  offer 
the  course  to  printers  in  a  neat  form,  at  the  veiy  low  price 
of  $5.  This  fee  entitles  the  student  to  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  his  recitation  papers,  the  ten  printed  assignments 
and  a  binder  for  the  course.  Full  information  will  be 


pany,  1660  Foulkrod  street,  Frankfort,  Philadelphia,  two 
of  which  we  call  particular  attention  to  here.  The  twin 
disk  is  an  attachment  for  printing  two  colors  at  one  impres¬ 
sion,  which  can  be  used  on  any  job  press  with  a  flat  ink 
disk.  By  cutting  the  stock  double  and  running  and  turn¬ 
ing,  one-half  the  time  is  saved  on  two-color  work.  It  can 
also  be  used  for  running  jobs  of  separate  colors  on  the  same 
stock.  The  simplex  fountain  is  another  useful  and  labor- 
saving  article  manufactured  by  this  company.  This  foun¬ 
tain  can  be  cleaned  or  regulated  readily,  as  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  it  apart  or  off  the  press.  By  simply  unhooking 
links  at  sides  the  roll  can  be  swung  free  from  the  box  for 
cleaning.  Information  regarding  these  devices  may  be 
obtained  from  the  company  at  the  address  given. 

Bookkeeping  and  Cost-finding  for  Printers. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin,  Extension  Division,  has 
established  a  correspondence  course  in  bookkeeping  and 
cost-finding  for  printers,  which  is  based  on  the  Standard 
cost-finding  system  and  founded  on  principles  which  have 


furnished  any  interested  printer  by  the  University  Exten¬ 
sion  Division,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

A  Guaranteed  Automatic  Feeder. 

To  feed  post-cards  on  a  platen  press,  four-up,  by  hand, 
does  not  appear  very  difficult.  To  feed  them  accurately 
for  a  four-color  register  and  have  little  or  no  waste  is 
another  question.  It  can  not  be  done  by  hand  without 
considerable  loss  of  time  and  material,  but  it  can  be  done 
on  a  Humana  automatic  feeder.  The  best  test  of  a  state¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  is  to  prove  it  by  actual  examination  of 
the  product.  Take  at  random  a  bunch  of  the  printed  stock 
on  the  last  impression  and  examine  each  sheet  with  a  large 
reading-glass,  you  will  find  every  sheet  to  register  exactly. 
This  is  a  strong  statement.  It  has  been  done,  however, 
and  we  have  seen  some  of  the  very  sheets  taken  at  random 
and  can  not  find  the  slightest  trace  of  imperfect  register. 
Literature  and  samples  of  work  done  on  presses  equipped 
with  Humana  feeders  will  be  sent  on  application  by  the 
Humana  Company,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
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This  department  is  designed  particularly  for  the  review  of  technical  publications  pertaining  to  the  printing  industry.  The  Inland  Printer  Company 
will  receive  and  transmit  orders  for  any  book  or  publication.  A  list  of  technical  books  kept  in  stock  will  be  found  in  the  advertising  pages. 


“Newspaper  Writing  and  Editing.” 

Dr.  Willard  Grosvenor  Bleyer,  Ph.  D.,  in  his  book 
“  Newspaper  Writing  and  Editing,”  presents  in  a  thorough 
and  convincing  manner  the  results  of  his  "seven  years’ 
training  of  college  students  in  methods  of  newspaper 
writing  and  editing.  He  saw  the  need  of  text-books  on 
journalism,  and  in  the  one  compiled  by  him  there  is  found 
much  valuable  information  not  found  elsewhere.  Doctor 
Bleyer  is  chairman  of  the  Course  in  Journalism,  and  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  journalism  in  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  The  work  is  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  sells  for  $1.65  postpaid,  and 
may  be  purchased  from  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 

“School  Efficiency — a  Constructive  Study.” 

Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanus,  of  Harvard  University,  has  com¬ 
piled  a  series  of  books  on  school  efficiency,  brought  about 
by  a  constructive>  study  of  educational  aspects  undertaken 
by  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry  of  the  Board  of  Esti¬ 
mate  and  Apportionment  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Each 
one  of  the  volumes  of  the  series  is  a  reproduction  of  one 
or  more  of  the  reports  made  by  members  of  this  committee 
on  elementary  school  and  kindergarten,  high  school  and 
vocational  instruction,  courses  of  study,  organization, 
management  and  supervision,  with  a  general  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  their  unification  and  standardization.  The  series 
is  published  by  the  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on- 
Hudson,  New  York. 

“Random  Notes  of  Boston.” 

“  Random  Notes  of  Boston  ”  is  the  title  of  a  handsome 
volume  which  was  presented  by  the  banks,  trust  companies 
and  bankers  of  Boston  as  a  souvenir  of  the  convention  of 
the  American  Bankers’  Association,  recently  held  in  that 
city.  The  book  was  written  by  Henry  P.  Dowst,  with 
drawings  by  John  Albert  Seaford,  and  was  published  by 
the  H.  B.  Humphrey  Company,  of  Boston.  It  was  printed 
throughout  by  the  offset  process,  both  engravings  and  type, 
the  work  being  done  by  the  Providence  Lithograph  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  The  original  drawings 
were  made  in  crayon  pencil  and  the  reproductions  were 
made  in  high-light  half-tone.  The  book  is  beautifully 
bound  in  cloth,  with  a  handsome  cover-design  stamped  in 
gold. 

“  The  Art  of  Giambattista  Bodoni.” 

From  Bertieri  &  Vanzetti,  Milan,  Italy,  we  have  re¬ 
reived  a  copy  of  “  The  Art  of  Giambattista  Bodoni,”  writ¬ 
ten  by  Raffaello  Bertieri,  manager  of  II  Risorgimento 
Grafico.  The  publication  of  the  book  is  timely,  interest  in 
the  work  of  Bodoni  having  been  quite  keen  for  some  time 
past.  The  text,  which  is  very  complete,  is  illustrated  by  a 
large  number  of  reproductions  of  Bodoni’s  typography,  as 
well  as  other  interesting  designs.  The  book  consists  of 


some  two  hundred  pages,  9%  by  12%  inches  in  size,  and  is 
printed  on  hand-made  paper  and  artistically  bound  in 
board  covers. 

“  Selling  Newspaper  Space.” 

“  Selling  Newspaper  Space,”  by  Joseph  E.  Chasnof,  is 
based  upon  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  by  the  author 
before  the  students  of  advertising  in  the  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  the  result  of  an 
investigation  into  some  of  the  advertising  problems  of 
Missouri  newspapers.  It  handles  the  advertising  situation 
exhaustively  from  the  standpoints  of  salesman  and  pub¬ 
lisher  and  should  prove  a  good  seller. 

It  is  published  by  The  Ronald  Press  Company,  New 
York,  and  sells  for  $1.50  postpaid.  It  may  be  purchased 
through  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 

“  The  Making  of  a  Newspaper  Man.” 

In  an  interesting  and  entertaining  way,  Mr.  Samuel  G. 
Blythe,  in  his  book  “  The  Making  of  a  Newspaper  Man,” 
relates  his  experiences  in  reporting  for  newspapers,  cover¬ 
ing  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  In  telling  his  blunders 
as  well  as  successes  he  hopes  to  show  his  readers,  especially 
the  younger  ones  just  starting  into  this  work,  how  to  pre¬ 
vent  them.  The  book  contains  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  pages  of  interesting  reading-matter  and  should  be 
read  by  young  aspirants  in  the  reporting  field  and  will  be 
found  of  great  value  to  all  connected  with  newspaper  work. 

The  price  is  60  cents  postpaid  and  may  be  purchased 
through  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 

“  Scientific  American  Reference  Book.” 

Munn  &  Co.,  publishers  of  Scientific  American,  have  in 
the  past  published  several  books  of  reference  and  formulae, 
but  on  account  of  receiving  such  a  great  number  of  inqui¬ 
ries  from  the  reading  public  on  a  vast  range  of  topics  other 
than  formulae,  the  editors  felt  constrained  to  compile  a  still 
more  comprehensive  work.  The  first  edition  of  the  “  Scien¬ 
tific  American  Reference  Book  ”  was  issued  in  1904  and 
met  with  great  success,  but  in  the  fourth  edition,  just  from 
the  press,  we  find  the  most  exhaustive  compendium  of 
statistical  and  scientific  information  brought  together  in 
one  book. 

From  cover  to  cover,  every  page  is  full  of  informative, 
accurate  statements  concerning  the  things,  inventions  and 
processes  that  constitute  the  vital  factors  in  our  material 
and  scientific  progress.  In  the  compilation  of  this  invalu¬ 
able  work,  the  publishers  have  had  the  help  and  advice  of 
many  government  officials.  It  contains  six  hundred  and 
eight  pages  and  one  thousand  illustrations,  is  substantially 
bound  in  cloth,  and  the  cover  carries  a  special  design 
printed  in  three  colors.  The  price  of  the  “  Scientific 
American  Reference  Book  ”  is  $1.50  postpaid  and  may  be 
purchased  through  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 
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One_  year,  $3.00  ^six  months.  $1.50;  payable  always  in  advance.  Sample 

"SSSsK.'E.SSSSl 


WANT  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices  for  this  department :  40  cents  for  each  ten  words  or  less ; 

minimum  charge,  80  cents.  Under  “Situations  Wanted,”  25  cents  for 
each  ten  words  or  less ;  minimum  charge,  50  cents.  Address  to  be 
counted.  Price  invariably  the  same  whether  one  or  more  insertions  are 
taken.  Cash  must  accompany  the  order.  The  insertion  of  ads.  received 
in  Chicago  later  than  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  preceding  publication  not 
guaranteed.  We  can  not  send  copies  free  to  classified  advertisers. 


5  OPPORTUNITIES. 


,KlyN^Ti"r,’.s 


Megill’s  Patent 

MEGILL’S  PATENT 

Megill’s  Patent 

SPRING  TONGUE  GAUGE  PINS 

$1.20  per  doz.  with  extra  tongues 

Automatic  Register  Gauge 

automatically  sets  sheets  to  perfect  register.  Applies  instantly  to 

DOUBLE- GRIP  GAUGES 

$1.25  set  of  3  with  extra  tongues 

Method  of  attaching  does  not  interfere  with  raising  tympan.  Only 
$4.80. 

E.  L.  MEGILL,  Pat.  and  Mfr. 

QUICK  ON 

60  Duane  Street  NEW  YORK 

VISE  GRIP 

3-9 
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aportun'ity.^'s^w'.^CHARLEs"  University 


joi.pr^KXseo»S"r 


SSaSSl^ 


s:ssh-  *™  - 


siSiP-— - 

ZsH'£s"Iif 1 1 1 « “  E,=“ 


F0JL,^.-ilS«*‘tU3l,!?", 

St.  John.  N.  B..  Canada.  ** 


;nW'BAENEsTPCO.! 


™L«gr  as  t.nS^tvssgrSSg'  <grss 

r°frofc,LiE  to  Np*^«r  oinStton  !',riSin  ITSuteiV^'  ‘Add'S 

^S^osTSoToSC:!!: 


F^.A2L.f»-Nsr^“,tsa; 


L,Ny2.TtYPLEANcMAi?Ek  ; 


r.  'pa.USe 


■rn  A  TT'TT'  H.  M’/^VTVTT^^ST’  by  attaching  NEW  CENTURY  FOUNTAINS 

MAKE  MON  L  Y 

No  readjusting  after  washup  or  when  changing  impressions.  One-screw  ink  feed.  One-screw  roller  contact.  Will  not  mark 
the  print.  Minimizes  danger  of  offset  by  reason  of  uniform  inking.  Can  be  taken  apart  in  a  few  seconds,  with  the  fingers, 
without  screw-driver  or  wrench.  Will  do  the  work  of  a  long  fountain  without  its  disadvantages.  It  is  a  producer  of 
RESULTS  —  More  Impressions  and  Better  IVork.  For  Chandler  &  Price,  Challenge  and  all  Gordon  Presses. 

Get  a  descriptive  circular  from  your  dealer  or  send  to  us.  THE  WAGNER  MFG.  CO.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
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F°fYSDANLEEY-po°ST  ^3|?4S.in  80°d  C0nditi0n‘ 

dne  font  of  matrices- 

5&*  «.  °f  matriC6S-  TH0S‘  R 

F0§^Ycfl^i^!1|lsl!  a* press  in  8O0d  condHion- 

LINpTYPE  FOR  SALE -Canady  Model  1.  J.  J.  HARPELL,  Board 

01  THE  CAEGILL 

THSmS  oToYPSSSEMoni  E-  W'  STEPHENS  PUB- 

°ne  Set  °f  matriCeS-  L’ACTI0N  S0CIALE’ 

expected.  N  623. 

LI  Witafingt^^C  5  With  2  magazines-  JACKS0N  &  BELL  CO., 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Bi=.uor.st?,.  taJMsSf  jsm  xrss,  a 

HELP  WANTED. 

H^ikleS  ^de^ft 

Compositors. 

H0a°rtforrdC°ConBn.OCkt0n’  ^  A*B°T  SMITH’  B°X  6“' 

Box  335,  Paducah,  Ky. 

PRINTER  —  Young  man,  28,  as  working  foreman,  who  thoroughly 

678,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

LINO.  OPERATOR,  in  other  business  for  several  years,  wantSj  to  get 

Foremen. 

ctp^^^instalUng^chines  in"  good  'location  t^wtuld  buy6 interest 

WAoguEEnJ  coJm^work'-^steady  positfon'^'s^lary^^^s'-blocaficm^^entrai 

Pressmen. 

New  Q  York;  state  Qualifications  and  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 

' ~ “ 

C0^R  SfSfc  f  permanent6  poTiUon  to 

S£-Ss“““: 

PR^»o?ob'  ma8azine:  m  a  wllliams’  Vinton  Row’ 

Ask  Your  Jobber  or  send  for  Circular 

SACKSTEDER  BROS.,  Mfjgs.,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 
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on  Tor 


p?^%g?iDslsii 


3  H.  O.,  COMPANY,  ( 


"S,Tjg?g=ggJ5a 


SSfe  Sfc 


^’Kes  ms* 


BR§KSoD] 


6  C^.1463 


— *g?: 

5d-lTeS' 


11&^ 


SPRASn^^  S] 


WETIEE  N™f™NG  ^MACHIi™  00^  Cl.mon  ^  B.^fclyA 


OSK0  ^^i,rffi^rSvS^SM«c""ra4S^ 


LES  Mptx- ' 


,  PKBy* 


SS£r"",,ir=s“ 


SJS  £,,"4  A,!”‘n“.‘--  f1; 

1-14 


BI^1^^  N°Y.: 


WILDa&;  STEVEN8,  1 


BARNHARTpBROTiERS-&  SPINDLER,  Chicago.  Scientific  printin.- 


BAfwNo^utBnROa„TdH?aRtS  ? 


Manufacturers’ Opportunity  in  A  ITH A  ¥  ¥  A 

.td.,  Melbourne,  Sydney  and  Adelaide  a||i  j  I  \s'\  Bj  \  -k^-'x'  A  H  I  lt;| 
ington  (New  Zealand),  established  in  I  m  I  I  H  /  ■  H  H  /  ■ 

hants  in  printing  machinery  and  materials  H  I  .  ■  B  H  \v\  I  y  I  r3^! 

sales  are  more  extensive  than  those  of  any  II  V  k/  JL  JL 1L 1  1L  JLf  J¥  1  1 
*■«  o^t-  oc  on-onts  for  every  thing  r 
ve  fifty  traveling 

ncies  in  Brisbane  and  Perth.  Carry  large  stocks  in  all  above  cities.  Address  communications 
esidence,  l8  Shephard  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J.;  telephone,  Waverly  306Q. 


Alex.  Cowan  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
(Australia),  and  Wellingtoi 
Australia  in  1853,  merchants 
and  type,  in  which 
other  firm  in  Austr; 
with  merit  that  is 
salesmen,  covering 
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3?% Tm  ausr 

CAgreS^s't.,^Bo^t'on^Y 5^-54? ^Pearl^ Yt./  cb^ New^  York? "^ll-14°n" 


THE  BLACK- CLAWSON  CO. 

HAMILTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A, 


Standard  of  the  Government  Printing  Office 

KEYBOARD  PAPER 

for  the  MONOTYPE  MACHINE 
COLONIAL  COMPANY,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 


New  York  Offiet 


320  Fifth  Avi 


INK  GRINDING  MILLS  with  3  Chilled  Iron  Rolls 

Sizes— 6  x  18,  9  x  24,  9  x  32,  9  x  36, 12  x  30  and  16  x  40  inches 

1  With  or  without  Hoppers.  Solid  or  water-cooled  Rolls 

Also  build  Paper  and  Pulp  Mill  Machinery,  Plating  Machines,  Saturating 
Machinery  and  Special  Machinery 

1 

Solid  Gold  Matrix 
Stick- pin 

Machinists  and  Operators  who  have  pride 
in  their  calling  are  buying  and  wearing  it. 

Employers  can  make  no  more  suitable  or 
pleasing  present  to  their  employees. 

onnrec°efptaiodf  The  INLAND  PRINTER  Co. 

$8.00  632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 

¥ 

TWENTY-SEVEN  YEARS 

experience  in  making  BONDS  has  taught  us  how  to  produce  them 
technically  and  mechanically  correct.  Send  for  particulars.  It  will  pay  you. 

\  ALBERT  B.  KING  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  P.  C. 

Bond,  and  Certificate  Specialists  206  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Depot  for  Goes  Lithographing  Company,  of  Chicago,  Ill. 

Safety  Wooden  Roller  Bearers 

Always  straight  and  true,  never  cause  a  form  to  spring,  save 
the  press  from  damage,  save  time,  save  money.  Cost  less  than 
steel  bearers  and  last  longer.  Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

PRINTERS  SAFETY  APPLIANCE  CO. 

19  Wick  Avenue,  Youngstown.  Ohio 

The 

Universal 
Wire  Loop 


Telephone 
Look  Better  and  Won’t  Break 
or  Wear  Out ! 


Wire  Loop  Mfg.  Co. 

(Successors  to  Universal  Wire  Loop  Co.) 

75  Shelby  St.,  Detroit,  Mich, 


IMPRINTS 


Better  Pads  at  Lower  Cost 


FLEXIBLE 

POWERFUL 

ECONOMICAL 


ELIMINATE  PADDING  GLUE  TROUBLES 
SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER— FIVE-POUND  TIN 

$1.00 


A  Modern  Monthly— 

All  About  PAPER 


'T'HE  PAPER  DEALER 
gives  the  wanted  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  general  and  technical 
subject  of 

It  will  enable  the  printer  to 
keep  posted  on  paper,  to  buy 
advantageously,  and  to  save 
money  on  his  paper  purchases. 
Has  subscribers  throughout  35  States.  Also 
Canada  and  foreign  countries. 

THIS  SPECIAL  OFFER 

Includes  1913  and  1914  at  the  very  special  rate  of  $1.50 
instead  of  $2.00.  This  is  an  opportunity  worth  while. 
Proves  an  investment,  not  an  expense  to  printers. 


The  PAPER  DEALER 

186  NORTH  LA  SALLE  STREET,  CHICAGO  ' 


OFFICIAL  NOTICE 

Proposals  are  invited  for  the  printing  and  furnish¬ 
ing  of  our  Official  Publication  for  a  term  of  Five  (5) 
Years;  also  for  the  printing  and  furnishing  of  all  other 
blanks  and  printed  matter  to  be  used  by  this  society 
during  the  coming  year;  also  for  the  furnishing  of  Lodge 
Regalia,  Pins,  etc.,  for  the  year  1914.  Detailed  infor¬ 
mation  with  specifications  and  conditions  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  on  application.  Bids  will  be  opened  in  Feb.,  1914. 

SUPREME  FOREST,  WOODMEN  CIRCLE 

W.  O.  W.  Building  EMMA  B.  MANCHESTER,  Supreme  Guardian 

OMAHA,  NEB.  DORA  ALEXANDER,  Supreme  Clerk 


R-R’B’ 

PADDING  GLUE 

STRONGEST  AND  MOST  FLEXIBLE 


Manufactured  by 

ROBT.  R.  BURRAGE 

83  GOLD  STREET  NEW  YORK 


^^-^MACHINERY  COU***%^ 
r  A. F. WANNER  PROP, 


Special  Agents 
SWINK 
CYLINDER 
PRESSES 

NEW  AND  REBUILT 

PRINTERS’  AND  BINDERS’ 

MACHINERY  EQUIPMENTS 

Wanner  Machinery  Co.,  703  S  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


THE  HENRY  O.  SHEPARD  COMPANY 


632  Sherman  St.  Chicago 


CARBON  BLACK 

MADE  BY 

GODFREY  L.  CABOT,  Boston,  Mass. 

940-941  Old  South  Building 

ELF  ECLIPSE  (PN)  ELF  B.  B.  B.  VULCAN  ACME 


Rebuilt  Printers’  Machinery 

GUARANTEED  EQUAL  TO  NEW 
Largest  stock  of  cylinder  and  job  presses.  Linotype  and  Monotype 
machines  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

Modern  plants  bought  for  cask 

RICH  &  McLEAN, 


PIONEER  PAPER  STOCK  COMPANY 

PACKERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

PAPER  STOCK 

•Phone :  North  3565  448  W.  Ohio  St.,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Riessner’s  Combination  Gold  Printing  Ink 

for  all  kinds  of  paper.  A  pound  sent,  express  paid,  on  approval. 
Send  on  your  paper  and  I  will  print  Gold  Ink  on  it  to  show  you. 

Specimens  and  prices  on  request 

T.  RIESSNER  57  Gold  Street,  New  York 

AGENTS  WANTED.  A  Good  Side  Line  for  Salesman. 


PRINTING  BUSINESS 

(Herald  Square.)  Present  owner  a  business-getter,  controlling 
abo.ut  $25,000  worth  of  business,  and  could  double  this  amount 
by  the  co-operation  of  financial  backer  with  $5,000;  or  merging 
plant  with  another  of  A  1  reputation  with  a  view  to  forming  a 
corporation.  N  521. 
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Our  papers  are  supplied  in  fine  wedding  stationery,  visiting  cards,  and  other  specialties  by  Eaton,  Crane  &  Pike  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
and  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  whose  boxes  containing  our  goods  bear  the  word  CRANE’S. 


low n 


iiittV»itiri 


Do  You  Print 
Corrugated  Paper 
For  Boxmakers? 

Our  Rubber  Stamp  Vulcan- 
izer  will  make  semi-hard  Rub- 


into  Ihe  Rubber  Stamp  busi¬ 
ness  right  and  get  one  ot  our 


We  cater  to  the  PrintingTrade 
in  making  the  most  up-to-date 
=  line  of  - 

Pencil  and  Pen 
Carbons 

for  any  Carbon  Copy  work. 

Also  all  Supplies  for  Printing  Form  Letters. 


MITTAG  &  VOLGER,  Inc. 


The 

J.F.W.  DORMAN  CO. 

Baltimore.  Md. 


PARK  RIDGE,  NEW  JERSEY 

MANUFACTURERS  FOR  THE  TRADE  ONLY 


A  SULLIVAN  PRESS 


will  increase  the 
income 


storage  or  ship¬ 
ment.  Circular  6 4-F 

SULLIVAN 

MACHINERY 

COMPANY 


122  South  Michigan  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


ROLLED 

PAPER 


One  of  the  Meanest  Packages 
to  Pile  is  a  Roll 


Handled  by  one  of  these 
machines,  however,  the  job 
is  easy.  And  it  will  pile 
anything 

Economy  Engineering  Co. 
415  S.  Washtenaw  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
FOREIGN  AGENTS 
Parsons  Trading  Co.,  New  York 


There  is  Big  Money 


Automatic 

Card 

Printing 

Everywhere 


PRESSMEN’S 

OVERLAY  KNIFE 

This  knife  has  been  subjected  to  a  careful  test  for 
quality  of  temper.  It  will  be  found  to  hold  a  keen 
edge  and  to  be  of  much  flexibility,  enabling  the 

cately.  In  all  respects  it  is  of  superior  manufac¬ 
ture.  The  blade  runs  the  entire  length  of  the 
handle  and  is  of  uniform  temper  throughout.  As 


PRICE,  POSTPAID.  25  CENTS 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 
1729  Tribune  Buildintf.  New  York 


METALS 

Linotype,  Monotype,  Stereotype 
Special  Mixtures 

QUALITY 

First,  Last  and  All  the  Time. 

E.  W.  Blatchford  Co. 

230  N.  Clinton  St.  5  Beekman  St. 
Chicago  New  York 


NEW  DESIGNS 

Useful  for 

BORDER  PATTERNS 
END  PAPERS 
SURFACE  PATTERNS 
DECORATIVE  TREATMENT 
BOOK  PLATES,  Etc. 

These  are  new  and  will  interest  you. 
They  are  printed  on  plain  white  cards, 

SET  of  10  CARDS  for  $1.00 

The  School  Arts  Publishing  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Ledger  Paper 
that  Defies 
the  Elements 


Stamina.  That’s  what  ledger  paper 
must  have  to  withstand  the  continuous 
day -in  and  day -out  handling  by  the 
bookkeepers.  Ledger  paper  in  most 
every  form  has  a  rough  road  to  travel, 
and  if  it  is  to  survive  and  give  utmost 
satisfaction  to  the  user,  it  must  be  made 
right;  and  paper  that’s  made  right  can 
not  hide  its  quality. 

AMERICAN  LINEN  RECORD  is 
made  in  the  best  known  way,  of  the 
purest  materials.  It’s  a  paper  that  will 
stand  up  under  the  severest  usage,  and 
because  of  its  permanency  is  strongly 
recommended  for  important  records 
and  legal  forms. 

Printers  are  urged  to  make  a  thorough 
test  of  this  paper,  and  samples  for  this 
purpose  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Use  AMERICAN  LINEN 
RECORD  in  your  orders 
requiring  ledger  paper  that  will 
give  perfect  service.  Every  sheet 
is  water-  marked.  Stock  is  car¬ 
ried  by  leading  jobbers  in  most 
localities. 

The  National  Paper  Trade 
Association 

41  Park  Row  -  New  York  City 


Pressman’s  T  ools 


Seven  tools,  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  the  pressman,  in 
neat  leather  case. 

$5.00 

POSTPAID 

Comprising 
Type-high  Gauge 
Vignette  Edge  Liner 
Punch 
Rake 

Overlay  Knife 
Router 

Tympan  or  Overlay 
Stabber 

If  bought  singly  would 
cost  over  $6.00. 

We 

Inland  Printer  Co. 

632  Sherman  Street 
Chicago,  Ill. 


This— the  one  dependable  “Never-work-up”  sectional  base.  Get  the  facts. 

Uprightgrain  Printing  Base  Company 

709-711  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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a  CATECHISM 

OF  GOLDING  JOBBERS 

If  you  are  not  a  user  of  Golding  Jobbers  you  have  thought 
about  it  —  and  you  have  in  mind  some  questions  you  would 
ask  about  its  construction,  its  features  for  quality  and  quantity 
of  production  and  its  adaptability  for  your  growing  require¬ 
ments  for  plant  efficiency. 

We  have  anticipated  your  question,  and  in  this  Catechism  we 
have  listed  your  questions  and  the  answers,  so  that  all  information 
about  the  Improved  Golding  Jobber  is  given  in  a  concise  form 
for  your  complete  understanding. 

The  Catechism  has  been  prepared  for  you.  Please  request  it. 

ADDITIONAL  GOLDING  PRODUCTS 

The  Pearl  Press,  Official  Hand  Press,  Golding  Embosser, 
Pearl  Lever  Cutter,  Golding  Paper  Cutters,  Card  Cutters, 
Bench  Shears,  Rule  Miterers,  Curvers  and  Cutters,  Tableting 
Press,  Benzine  Cans,  Composing-sticks,  etc.,  etc. 

GOLDING  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


The  Folder  Without  a  Fault 

—  and  that’s  saying 
a  great  deal,  but  test 
and  service  tells 
the  tale. 

For  job,  newspaper 
or  circular  work, 

The 

ANDERSON 

means  complete 
satisfaction. 


Write  for  catalogue  and  prices 


ANDERSON 
FOLDER  CO. 


LAFAYETTE,  IND. 
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•to  MakegiL 

EnvelopesPa 

ENVELOPES  do  pay— if  y\ 
properly  handled.  You 

do  the  part  you  are  best  equipped  to  do; 

[  depend  on  us  for  economical  layouts,  cut¬ 
ting  and  handling  of  paper  stock  and 
producing  perfect  envelopes  which  make  for 
other  profitable  printing  from  the  customer. 

Write  for  Our  New  Profit- 
january  Producing  Plan 


v  plan  of  envelope  adve 


WESTERN  STATES 
ENVELOPE  CO., 

'"d®Penden'  Milwaukee 


Are  You  Alive 

To  the  great  saving  that  you  will  effect  through 
the  use  of  the 

“  Ideal”Guaranteed 
Non -Curling 
Gummed  Paper 


GUARANTEED 

FLAT  m  m  FLAT 

GUMMED  PAPER 


Appears 
Only  on 
"IDEAL" 


Our  gummed  paper  is  made  for  all  climates  and  build¬ 
ing  temperatures.  Can  be  handled  in  wet  as  well  as  dry 
weather.  Made  in  various  colors  and  weights. 

A  sample-book  showing  the  complete  line  mailed  on  request. 

Ideal  Coated  Paper  Co. 

BROOKFIELD,  MASS. 

New  York:  ISO  Nassau  St.  Chicago:  452  Monadnock  Bldg. 


TO  THE  PRINTER 


WHEN  you  are  in  the  market  for  engrav¬ 
ings  of  Maps,  Charts,  Diagrams,  Color 
Plates,  Fine  Script,  Copy  Book  and  Educational 
Work  for  modern  text-books  or  catalogues, 
come  to  the  L.  L.  Poates  Engraving  Company 
for  estimates. 

We  can  take  your  rough  copy,  blue  prints, 
white  prints,  pencil  sketches  and  reference 
letters,  outlines,  descriptive,  matter  can  be  writ¬ 
ten  on  copy  with  pencil,  and  we,  with  our  force 
of  skilled  engravers,  work  up  the  plate  to  per¬ 
fection,  giving  you  all  the  nicety  of  detail  which 
is  necessary  in  this  class  of  work.  Write  for 
Specimen  Book  of  Poates  Wax  Engraving 
Superiority. 

Yours  for  SERVICE, 

L.  L.  Poates  Engraving  Go. 

22-24  North  William  Street 
New  York  City 

Ct,  For  the  history  of  the  Wax  Process  of  Engraving  and 
reproduction  of  the  first  plate  made  by  this  Process,  we 
call  your  attention  to  the  December  “AMERICAN 
PRINTER.” 


“KRAUSE” 

Round-Cornering  Machines 

For  Power,  Treadle,  Hand;  Shear  Cut 
Always  Sharp,  Always  in  Stock 


Write  for  Samples  and  Particulars 

Sole  American  Agents: 
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This  Wonderful  Automatic 
CARD  MACHINE 


The  minute  you  watch  its  action,  speed,  quantity 
and  quality  of  output — it  sells  itself  without  argument. 

This  machine  is  for  ruling  index  cards- — both  Strik¬ 
ing  and  Feint-Lining.  Unlimited  speed.  Think  of  it — 
40,000  cards  per  hour — automatic  feed,  perfect  work. 

This  machine  is  made  for  other  work  around  the 
bindery. 

Best  get  detailed  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  before  you 
buy  any  other. 

F.  E.  AND  B.  A.  DEWEY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


“Motor  Drive 
for  Printing 
Machinery” 

If  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the 
revolution  elec- 

tric  power  is 
effecting  in  the 
printing  trade, 
you  should 
read  a  copy  of 
this  interesting 
little  illustrated 
booklet. 

A  copy  is 
yours  for  the 
asking. 

Crocker-Wheeler 

Company 
Ampere,  N.  J. 

New  I.T.  U.  Course  Series 

LESSONS  IN  RUDIMENTARY  ENGLISH  AND  ELEMENTAL  TYPOGRAPHY 

THIS  series  is  designed  to  aid  those  who  have  difficulty  with  capitalization  and 
punctuation.  The  lessons  are  on  the  following  subjects: 

Lessons  1  to  3  —  Punctuation. 

Lesson  4  —  Use  of  capital  letters. 

Lesson  5  —  Proofreaders’  marks  and 
their  meanings. 

Lesson  6  —  Type-faces  and  their  use. 

Lesson  7— The  question  of  spacing. 

Lesson  8  —  The  use  of  decoration  in 
typography. 

Lesson  9  —  The  question  of  display. 

This  series  may  be  taken  in  preference  to  the  nine  lessons  on  hand-lettering  at  the 
regular  rate,  including  rebate  given  by  the  International  Typographical  Union.  It 
may  also  be  taken  alone,  the  price  being  $10.  When  taken  in  addition  to  the  full 
course  it  is  sold  for  $8,  which  is  the  price  charged  graduates  of  the  I.  T.  U.  Course. 

THE  I.  T.  U.  COMMISSION  632 
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KIMBLE 


Built  Specially 


MOTORS 


For  Cylinder  Presses 


Single-Phase 
Variable-Speed 
Alternating-Current 
With  the 
Unique 

Auto-T  ransformer 
Controller 


Pay  Monthly  Dividends  of  At 
Least  10%  to  Printers  in 
Alternating-Current  Districts 

The  Kimble  utilizes  electricity  as  it  should  be  utilized  in  the 
printing-room. 

It  reduces  operating  cost  in  direct  proportion  to  every  reduc¬ 
tion  in  press  speed. 

It  will  operate  a  press  smoothly  at  as  low  as  one-quarter  maxi¬ 
mum  speed- — and  do  it  at  one-quarter  the  cost  of  operating  the 
press  at  maximum. 

The  tremendous  economy  thus  made  possible  is  readily  under¬ 
stood  when  you  consider  that  ordinary  alternating-current  motors 
consume  as  much  current  at  50,  60  or  any  other  per  cent  of  max¬ 
imum  speed  as  they  do  at  maximum. 

Average  press  speed  is  about  60%  of  maximum  and  the  Kimble 
saves  you  the  other  40%  of  power  which  ordinary  motors  consume. 

Kimble  Motors  are  cheaper  in  their  ultimate  economy  than 
any  other  form  of  power  for  printing-presses. 

Send  for  the  Red  Catalog 

The  information  which  it  gives  regarding  the  power  end  of  printing-plants  you 
will  find  to  be  decidedly  worth  while. 

And  the  facts  which  it  tells  about  the  Kimble  will  point  you  the  way  to  most 
economical  press  operation.  You’ll  soon  be  banking  the  10%  monthly  dividends. 

Write  to-day. 

Kimble  Electric  Company 

635  North  Western  Avenue 
Chicago 
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Do  Not  Re  Blinded  by  the  Bandage  of  Past  Performance 

PROGRESSIVE  PRINTING-INK  MAKERS  should  be  ready  to  meet  the  new  conditions 
and  developments  in  printing,  brought  about  by  fast-running  presses  and  the  necessity  for 
quick-drying  inks  that  require  no  slip-sheeting. 

A  PRINTING-INK  MAKER  who  has  not  used  PEERLESS  in  making  inks  for  fast-running 
presses,  or  quick-drying  inks  requiring  no  slip-sheeting,  does  not  know  all  the  wonder-working 
qualities  of  PEERLESS  BLACK. 

JUSTICE  may  be  blindfolded,  but  active-minded  men  should  have  their  eyes  open.  We  give 
you  an  inkling  to  make  ink  for  special  customers  using  PEERLESS  BLACK.  This  will  insure 
a  satisfactory  ink  and  obtain  for  you  orders  and  reorders. 

THE  PEERLESS  CARBON  BLACK  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  U.  S.  A. 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO.,  Sole  Selling  Agents,  81-83  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City 
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Ocular  Demonstration  Convinces 
and  MAKES  SALES 

BY  HARRY  A.  COCHRANE 

It  is  agreed  by  the  builders  of  automobiles  that  it  is  essential  to  their  sales  that 
their  machines  be  inspected  by  possible  buyers.  In  consequence,  the  automobile 
shows  have  grown  to  tremendous  size  and  their  patronage  by  buyers  is  greater  each 
succeeding  year. 

The  same  will  be  true  of  the  Printing,  Lithographing  and  Allied  Trades  Exposi¬ 
tion,  which  has  now  become  a  feature  of  the  trade.  The  exhibitors  at  the  1913 
Exposition,  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  were  pleased  with  the  results. 
We  print  herewith  a  letter  from  one  press  builder  which  should  engage  the  attention 
of  those  who  want  direct  results. 

THE  AUTOPRESS  COMPANY 

High-Speed  Automatic  Printing  Presses,  95  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

May  20,  1913. 

In  behalf  of  The  Autopress  Company,  I  want  to  say  that  the  recent 
National  Printing  Exposition,  held  in  New  York  City,  April  19-26,  was 
a  splendid  success.  No  other  Convention  or  Exposition  ever  produced 
as  much  business  for  us. 

Practically  all  completed  Model  A  Autopresses  at  our  factory  were 
sold  out  during  Exposition  Week  and  the  output  of  our  new  models, 

C,  13  x  19,  and  CC,  14  x  20,  exhibited  at  the  Exposition  for  the  first 
time,  was  sold  out  entirely,  so  that  we  are  now  taking  orders  therefor 
only  for  delivery  after  August  15.  We  feel  sure  this  world’s  fair  for 
the  printing  world  must  have  benefited  every  exhibitor  and  visitor. 

Very  truly  yours, 

THE  AUTOPRESS  COMPANY, 

Morris  D.  Kopple,  President. 

Aside  from  the  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  employing  printers 
and  lithographers  which  the  Exposition  affords,  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  nothing  like 
an  OCULAR  DEMONSTRATION  to  convince  a  possible  buyer  that  a  machine 
will  do  the  work  he  wants  done  and  as  speedily  as  he  requires.  There  is  a  natural 
spirit  of  conservatism  in  the  minds  of  the  average  printer,  or,  for  that  matter,  any 
manufacturer,  and  he  has  to  SEE  a  new  thing  which  he  is  unfamiliar  with  BEFORE 
he  will  invest  his  money  in  it. 

The  same  is  true  of  supplies,  especially  paper.  Showings  of  printing  and  litho¬ 
graphing  results  on  a  paper  manufacturer’s  or  distributor's  product  is  more  con¬ 
vincing  than  any  other  means  of  interesting  the  printer,  and  this  Exposition  will 
have  a  PAPER  PRODUCT  SHOWING  which  will  be  the  greatest  ever  brought 
together. 

In  inks  and  other  supplies  there  is  also  an  opportunity  to  show  results  in  the 
printed  and  lithographed  product,  and  to  get  in  touch  with  many  possible  customers 
who  are  there  in  the  investigating  frame  of  mind. 

The  1914  Printing,  Lithographing  and  Allied  Trades  Exposition  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  attract  more  PRINTERS,  MORE  BUYERS  OF  PRINTING  AND  LITH¬ 
OGRAPHY  and  more  representatives  of  firms  SELLING  TO  PRINTERS  AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS  than  any  other  heretofore  held  in  America,  and  it  is  preemi¬ 
nently  the  place  where  money  can  be  expended  to  the  BEST  ADVANTAGE  to 
show  a  machine  or  product. 

To  Supply  Men  and  Manufacturers 

As  the  space  for  this  Exposition  is  being  sold  rapidly,  selections  should  be  made  at 
once  to  secure  preferred  positions. 

Address  NATIONAL  PRINTING,  LITHOGRAPHING  and  ALLIED  TRADES  EXPOSITION 
HARRY  A.  COCHRANE,  President,  200  Fifth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  ’Phone  Gramercy  724 
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“  FAULTLESS  ”  coated  book  is  made  to  fill  the  demand  for  a  thoroughly  uniform  paper 
— a  qualit])  any  printer  can  recommend  to  his  customer  and  look  him  squarely  in  the  eye.  It 
is  distinctive  because  it  has  the  body-vi&or  and  richness  of  coating  and  surface — not  the  kind 
that  will  “peel”  or  “pick,”  but  maintains  that  flossy,  non-fading  surface  that  the  printers’ 
customers  have  been  looking  for — lo,  these  many  years. 

Let  Us  Make  Up  a  Dummy  For  You 

A  liberal  sample  put  up  in  dummy  form  will  easily  prove  and  convince  your  customer ; 
therefore  you  have  the  job  practically  landed — half  the  battle  is  fought  when  the  question 
of  paper  is  decided  upon.  It  makes  the  customer  feel  easy  and  certain  that  his  job  is  &oin& 
to  be  properly  produced. 

This  Paper  Mill  Produces  Other  Products 

11  special  purposes  at  the  ri&lit  price.  Scan  over  our  specials,  then  get  in  to 
o  win  gladly  supply  specimens,  printed  or  plain  samples,  prices,  etc.,  on  appl 
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Says  a  prominent  printer,  “the  merits  of  your  celebrated  half-tone  blacks,  it  would 
have  placed  me  in  a  position  to  capture  a  big  catalogue  order.  I  could  not  meet 
competition  with  the  paper  submitted,  and  not  knowing  what  your  inks  would  do 
for  me.” 

The  above  statement  simply  “hints”  at  the  general  condition  of  printers. 

If  the  printer  will  carefully  test  a  try-out  order  of  our 

PIERCE  HJiiaF-TOIfR  per  flto. 

Egyptian  p®ae  aib. 

HALP-fbttE  black*  m. 

he  will  use  no  other  blacks. 

When  the  printer  lands  a  job  he  can  feel  certain  that  he  will  deliver  perfect  work 
in  accordance  with  contract. 

These  half-tone  inks  will  solve  all  your  ink  troubles. 

Our  new  catalogue  is  worth  your  inspection.  Send  for  it,  get  acquainted  with  inks 
of  quality  sold  at  the  right  price. 

iDtra  mjz 

»$3-15Sl'  Niagara  Sfseet,  HnlI2fiIl©3  If. 


Because  of  Its  Many 
Advantages 


is  making  good.  It  answers  the  call  of  to-day  and 
proves  a  satisfactory  press  as  well  as  productive 
investment. 

It  inks,  wipes,  polishes  and  prints  at  one  opera¬ 
tion  from  a  die  or  plate  5x9  inches,  at  the  speed 
of  1,500  impressions  per  hour. 

Will  emboss  center  of  a  sheet  18  x  27  inches. 
We  manufacture  two  smaller  sizes  of  press,  also 
hand  stamping  and  copperplate  presses. 

Modern  Die  &  Plate  Press  Manufacturing  Co.,  Beiieviiie,  m. 

New  York  Office:  Morton  Building,  116  Nassau  Street 


our  Die  and  Plate  Press  is  meeting  with  universal 
consideration  and  installation  by  the  discriminating 
Printer  and  Stationer.  There  is  a 
reason  why 


The  Modern  Die 
and  Plate  Press 
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This  Folding  Machine 
Has  Proved  Its  Merit 

Nothing  would  please  us  better  than  for  YOU,  Mr.  Newspaper  Publisher,  to  compare  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  ECLIPSE  Hand-Feed  Newspaper  Folder  with  all  other  machines  made.  The  cost  of 
the  Eclipse  is  remarkably  low,  but  make  the  comparison  on  quality  —  on  the  features  that  insure  accuracy, 
reliability,  time  and  labor  saving,  and 
continued  efficiency.  Such  a  compar¬ 
ison  would  be  good  for  you  —  and 
for  us. 

Thirty  years’  record  as  the  standard 
hand-feed  newspaper  folder  is  the  repu¬ 
tation  behind  the  Eclipse.  What  better 
proof  can  you  require  of  its  superiority? 

What  other  assurance  of  predetermined 
satisfaction  is  possible? 

The  Eclipse 

One-Piece  Combination  Cam,  Spring 
Tension  Tape  Stands,  Friction  Feed 
Paster,  Spring  Journal  Boxes  and  Auto¬ 
matic  Gripper  Straightener  are  some 
Eclipse  features  —  notwithstanding  its  low 
price.  And  there  are  many  others. 

Ask  your  jobber  about  the  Eclipse. 

And  write  for  a  copy  of  our  latest  catalog. 

The  Eclipse 

Folding  Machine  Company 

Sidney,  Ohio 


The  Perforator  That  Leaves  No  Burr 

Before  you  buy  a  perforator,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate  carefully  all  our  claims 
for  our  perforator. 

This  machine  was  built  to  overcome  objections  found  in  other  perforators;  therefore  a 

satisfactory  perforator  must  em¬ 
brace  all  new  features  of  the  hour. 

The  National  Rotary 
Perforating,  Machine 

can  be  had  with  or  without 
crimping,  scoring  attachment. 
Its  operation  is  perfect,  rapid, 
leaving  no  burr — the  sheet  is 
slit  and  no  part  of  the  paper  cut 
out.  Printing  can  be  done  as  well 
after  the  perforation  as  before. 

Manufactured  in  various  sizes 
to  suit  individual  requirements. 

Ask  for  specimens  of  work,  catalogue  and  particulars  regarding  installation 

NATIONAL  PRINTING  MACHINERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Head  Office  and  Factory:  ATHOL,  MASS. 
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“A  Profitable  Proposition 
for  the  Owner” 

This  remark  was  made  at  our  booth,  while  exhibiting  at  the  Toledo  Printers’ 
Machinery  Exposition,  by  a  printer  owning  a  number  of  lithograph  and  offset  presses, 
after  his  thorough  examination  of  our  Bigelow  Offset  Press. 

THE  BIGELOW 
OFFSET  PRESS 

is  revolutionizing  the  field  of  offset 
printing  because  of  its  many  superb  and 
highly  advanced  mechanical  ideas  over 
any  other  offset  on  the  market  to-day. 

It  is  simple  in  construction  —  every 
part  get-at-able  at  any  angle  or  any  side 
by  the  operator.  The  press  requires  small 
floor  space,  uses  small  motor  power — 
hence  economical  in  operation,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  foolproof,  and  is  constructed  along 
lines  of  scientific  knowledge  of  what  the 
offset  field  requires  to-day. 

It  is  built  substantially  throughout  — 
the  builders  having  in  mind  the  necessity 
of  constructing  a  press  that  will  run  satis¬ 
factorily  every  hour  in  the  day,  producing 
a  uniform  product  at  a  regular  speed. 
THE  BIGELOW  OFFSET  PRESS  prints  and  delivers  a  folio  sheet  17  x  22, 
will  print  four  letter-heads  on  8*4  x  11,  at  a  speed  of  from  6,000  to  10,000  impres¬ 
sions  per  hour.  This  number  of  impressions  per  hour  we  are  pleased  to  demonstrate 
and  prove  to  the  most  skeptical  prospective  buyer. 

The  press  is  equipped  with  micrometer  adjustment  on  the  cutting  shear  and 
automatic  registering  device  for  the  paper.  The  device  is  so  accurate  that  the  cut 
sheets  may  be  run  through  any  sheet-fed  press  for  printing  any  other  colors  or  on 
the  back.  The  presses  are  built  with  web  feed  and  automatically  stop  for  holes, 
torn  edges  and  ends.  When  the  press  is  stopped  automatically  the  form  rolls  are 
automatically  lifted  from  the  plate.  The  press  delivers  cut  sheets,  printed  side  up, 
22  inches  long,  on  17  x  22  size.  The  design  of  this  press  is  such  that  all  control 
levers  can  be  reached  by  the  operator  easily  and  without  moving  from  his  natural 
position  in  front  of  the  press.  The  press  requires  but  one  man  to  operate  and  uses  but 
one  horse-power.  The  main  bearings  are  all  ball-bearings,  oil-retaining,  dust-excluding. 

BIGELOW  PRESS  SALES  CORPORATION 

436  BRISBANE  BUILDING,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Modernize  Your  Linotypes  With 
INTERTYPE  Improvements 


Send  for  our  illustrated  booklet,  “  INTERTYPE  Improve¬ 
ments  for  Modernizing  Linotype  Machines/*  It  describes 

several  appliances  designed  to 
increase  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  your  Linotype  product. 


THE  ACME  OF  HIGH  QUALITY 


BUY 

INTERTYPES 

— then  you  get  ALL  our  improve¬ 
ments,  including  more  than  fifty 
which  can  be  used  on  no  other 
machine. 


“INTERTYPE”  MEANS  “QUALITY” 

AND  IT  STANDS  FOR 

REASONABLE  PRICES  AND  EFFICIENT  SERVICE 


InternationalIxpesettingMaoiine©. 

WORLD  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

CHICAGO:  Rand-McNally  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO:  86  Third  Street  NEW  ORLEANS:  316  Carondelet  Street 

CANADA:  Miller  &  Richard  BUENOS  AYRES:  Bromberg  &  Co.  AUSTRALASIA:  Alex.  Cowan  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

NORWAY  and  SWEDEN:  Aktiebolaget  Gumaelius  &  Komp. 

FACTORY:  FOOT  OF  MONTAGUE  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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Here’s  the  Acid  Test 

Of  what  the  Hake  Perfection  Gripper  will  do 

Note  copy  of  letter  from  the  Cole  Litho¬ 
graphing  Co.,  signed  by  President  Cole, 
dated  April  5,  addressed  to  our  Chicago 
Sales  Company,  as  follows : 


There’s  economy  in  attaching  the  “Hake 
Perfection  Gripper”  to  every  job -press  in 
your  plant.  It  is  the  ONE  Gripper  that  has 
solved  the  gripping  problem  completely.  It 
prevents  all  slurring.  It  is  the  great  time-saver. 

AMERICAN  PRINTERS  APPLIANCE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Chicago  Agency:  CHAMPLIN  MFG.  &  SALES  CO.,  343  Dearborn  St. 


OUR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  to  the  TRADE 

“THE  ACORN” 

A  Magazine  of  Great  Interest  to  Every  Printer— Sent  Free 

The  first  issue  of  “The  Acorn  ”  is  being  mailed  as  The  Inland  Printer  goes  to 
press.  It  is  full  of  live  matter  —  it  is  not  a  sample-book  —  it  covers  a  field  which 
has  never  been  covered  before. 

The  November  Issue  Is  Worth  Sending  For 

You  will  be  interested  in 

“The  Personal  Side  of  the  Toledo  Exposition. ” 

“  How  Acorn  Brands  Are  Made.” 

“Net  List  or  Long  List.” 

“  Competition  of  Price  or  Ideas.” 

“  What  the  Letter-head  Means  to  Modern  Business.” 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  mighty  interesting  articles.  If  you  are  a  printer  and 
would  like  to  be  on  the  mailing  list,  send  your  name  to-day  — the  Christmas  issue 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  you. 

CHICAGO  PAPER  COMPANYf,fthc^cacop,lPst 

EDITOR  “THE  ACORN” 
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We  want  you  to  have  a 
copy  of  our  1914  Memo 
Book.  Won’t  you  write 
for  it  on  your  business 
letter-head —  now? 


THIS  useful  pocket  Memo 
is  made  of  Brown’s 
Linen  Ledger  Paper. 

We  want  you  to  examine  its 
clear,  sharp  ruling  qualities. 

We  want  you  to  learn  the 
fine  writing  and  erasing  qual¬ 
ities  of  this  famous  paper. 

We  want  you  to  try  its 
great  strength,  and  to  note 
its  bright,  clear  color. 


•rown  s 


unen 


Brown’s  Linen  Ledger  never 
grows  yellow  with  age,  and  stands 
hardest  usage  without  sign  of  wear. 
It  makes  up  into  books  that  open 
flat  and  smooth  on  the  desk  —  that 
please  your  customers  with  their 
fine  appearance  and  remarkable 
lasting  qualities. 

These  are  reasons  why  it  pays  to 
recommend  the  use  of  Brown’s 
Linen  Ledger  Paper  to  particular 
customers. 

Brown’s  Linen  Ledger  is  made 
with  or  without  our  flexible  Invisi¬ 
ble  Hinge.  Write  us  for  Sample-books. 

We  also  make  all  Linen  and  Bond 
Paper  of  the  better  grade. 

L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Co. 

Est.  1859.  ADAMS,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


Get  the  Most 
for  Your 
Money 


At  the  same  time  realize  the  be£t  value  in 
constructed  parts,  as  well  as  the  moSt  prac¬ 
tical  method  of  handling  goods,  by  the 
purchase  of  a 

National  Chapman 
Elevating  Truck 

There  is  no  argument  necessary  to  convince,  that 
elevating  trucks  will  save  you  50%  of  the  time  now 
consumed  in  handling  paper  Stock.  They  will  also 
save  floor  space  and  prevent  damage  to  finished  Stock 
by  rehandling.  In  “efficiency  plants”  everywhere, 
elevating  trucks  are  replacing  old-Style  trucks. 

Simple  in  operation,  it  being  only  necessary  to  pull 
handle  forward  quickly  to  raise  the  load,  which  is 
Stationed  on  an  inexpensive  wooden  platform.  By 
merely  pressing  the  foot  lever,  and  at  the  same  time 
raising  the  handle  slightly  with  the  left  hand,  the 
load  is  assisted  in  its  downward  movement  without 
jar,  bump  or  damage  to  goods,  floor  or  truck.  One 
truck  and  sixty  wooden  platforms  can  easily  substitute 
forty  old-Style  wooden  platform  trucks.  Two  wheels 
in  front  give  the  “National  Chapman”  all  advantages 
of  a  four-wheel  truck. 

In  order  to  prove  the  many  quality-telling  points 
of  the  “National  Chapman”  we  invite  competition 
with  other  makes  of  Elevating  Trucks. 

Our  Model  No.  1  sells  for  $60.00.  Eight  other 
models  at  correspondingly  low  prices,  as  well  as 
special  models  to  meet  special  requirements. 

Send  for  Elevating  Truck  Catalog,  and  money-back 
guarantee. 


National  Counting  Machines 

are  another  labor-saving  device  that  is  being 
adopted  by  many  of  the  leading  printers  and 
paper-houses.  It  enables  you  to  get  the  count 
of  a  number  of  sheets  or  a  number  of  pieces  far 
more  rapidly  and  accurately  than  counting  by 
hand  or  by  schedule. 


Ask  for  Counting  Machine  Catalog,  if  interested, 
and  let  us  solve  your  counting  problem. 

National  Scale  Co.  cLKfTal^  m^! 


A  Modern  Scientific 
Pressroom  Device 


Three  successive  sea¬ 
sons  of  unparalleled 
success  have  established 
the  reputation  of  the 
Thompson  Static  Neutral¬ 
izer  in  removing  Static 
electricity  from  printing- 
paper.  The  testimony 
of  some  of  the  largest 
printers  and  publishers 
is  that  The  Thompson 
works  better  than  any 
device  heretofore  used 
—  and  the  coSt  is  but  a 
fraction  of  the  price 
charged  for  others. 

fl  It  coSts  nothing  to  op¬ 
erate —  uses  no  current 
and  needs  no  coStly  re¬ 
pairs.  JuSt  “works  like  a 
charm,”  as  one  delighted 
pressman  declared. 

Thirty  days’  trial  if  you 
are  skeptical.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  literature. 


Thompson  Static  Neutralizer 

1645  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Will  You  Convince  Your¬ 
self  by  Actual  Test? 

Find  Out  by  Experience  How 


Clark  Transfer  ""  T  ' 

TRUCKS 

speed  your  production  and  lower  your  costs. 

Write  for  particulars  of  our  trial  offer, 


The  George  P.  Clark  Co. 

Department  C 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE :  13-21  Park  Row 


The  Best  Special  Works  for  Lithographers,  Etc. 

ALBUMJ.ITHO-26  parts  in  stock,  20  plates  in  black  and  color, 

A^pl?U^ ^^o?or^^^0*ea5i^sede^'.  § 

TREASURE  C 
TREASURE  ( 

‘‘FIGJJRE  STUDIES”-by  Ferd  Wiist-second  series,  24  plates, 

FREIE  KUNSTE 

-SEMI-MONTHLY  PUBLICATION— 

PUBLISHED  BY 

JOSEF  HEIM . Vienna  VI./ i  Austria 


A  National  Training  School 
for  Printing  Salesmen 

Sales  Training 

A  Correspondence  Course  Endorsed  and 
Recommended  by  the  Nashville  Typothetae 

The  course  covers  the  fundamentals  necessary  to  equip  a  printer 
with  an  intelligent  selling  service  for  the  printing  factory. 
Full  information,  terms,  etc.,  on  request 

Address  EDWARD  P.  M I CKE L,  Secretary 

60-61  Noel  Block,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
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T  riumph  Motors 


These  motors,  on  account  of  their 
rugged  construction  and  durability, 
are  prime  favorites  with  printers. 
For  fifteen  years  we  have  special¬ 
ized  on  the  electrical  equipment 
of  printing-presses,  and  are  conse¬ 
quently  able  to  recommend  the 
right  motor  for  the  right  purpose 
at  the  right  price,  to  the  everlast¬ 
ing  satisfaction  of  our  customers. 

Try  us  on  your  next  order 

The  Triumph  Electric  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Far  in  Advance 


of  the  Times 

A  prominent  subscriber  of  this  publication, 
a  large  dealer  in  New  York  City,  in  a  letter 
dated  July  25,  uses  the  following  language: 


“  I  have  heard  it  said  on  several  occasions 
that  Inland  Stationer— BUSINESS  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  JOURNAL-was  undoubtedly  the  best 
magazine,  but  that  it  was  ahead  of  the  times. 
That  was  some  time  ago.  Now  I  believe  that 
business  men  have  reached  the  point  where 
they  appreciate  a  publication  of  that  kind.” 


Prosperous  dealers  and  subscribers 
demand  boiled  down”  reading  matter, 
free  from  piffle,  birthday  announcements, 
etc.  The  text  matter  must  be  of  interest, 
up  to  date,  right  to  the  point,  else  they 
will  not  read. 

Send  for  sample  copy  if  you  do  not  know 
Inland  Stationer— BUSINESS  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  JOURNAL  —  and  be  convinced 
of  its  high  character. 

Inland  Stationer 

Business  Equipment  Journal 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

The  Unquestioned  Authority 
In  the  BestPublishingHouses 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS’ 

New 

Standard  Dictionary 

A  NEW  CREATION  FROM  COVER  TO  COVER 


The  Only  Dictionary  that  gives 

- - - -  the  spelling, 

the  pronunciation,  the  meaning  and 
source  of  450,000  terms- — nearly  50,000 
more  than  any  other  dictionary. 

The  Only  Dictionary  the  vocabu- 

- - - -  lary  of  which 

is  arranged  in  one  alphabetical  order — - 
no  Supplement,  Addenda,  or  other  con¬ 
fusing  arrangement. 

The  Only  Dictionary  that  gives 

- - -  the  com¬ 
mon,  present-day  meaning  of  a  word  first 
—  where  it  should  be  —  the  obsolete 
meaning  last. 

The  Only  Dictionary  that  gives 
■ - - - - - -  7,500  sepa¬ 

rate  lists  of  Synonyms;  the  only  diction¬ 
ary  that  gives  Antonyms. 

The  Only  Dictionary  that  follows 

- - - — - — -  a  systematic 

method  of  compounding  words. 

The  Only  Dictionary  that  makes 

- — — — - — — - -  a  feature  of 

systematically  correcting  the  common 
errors  of  speech. 

A  Necessary  Work  in  every  home 
— — - — - and  office  be¬ 

cause  it  is  not  merely  a  uword-book,” 
but  a  repository  of  practically  all  human 
knowledge;  there  is  scarcely  a  question 
that  can  be  asked  that  this  wonderful 
volume  will  not  answer  instantly,  satisfy- 
ingly,  authoritatively.  It  presents  the 
consensus  of  the  world’s  scholarship. 

“  It  seems  to  me  the  most  complete,  as  it  is  the  most  up-to- 
date  of  any  dictionary  in  the  English  language.” —  W.  H. 
French,  President  Barnhart  Brothers  &  Spindler,  Chicago. 


Send  for  descriptive  book  and  prices 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO. 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Dealers  You  Ought  to  Know 

Thi,  Directory  i.  in  the  interest  of  Printers’  Supply  E 
~  '  ~  Lithographers, 


ILLINOIS 

Wm  «  tej 

Mashek  Form  Truck 

^^M^Mann.nc.n.in.Co, . . 

Mendelson  Bros. 
Paper  Stock  Co. 

Waste  Paper 

1015-23  So.  State  Street"  Chicago 

isat 

700  STOCK  CUTS 

in  one  and  two  colors,  shown  in  the  6 
HERRICK  CUT  BOOKS,  which  will  be 
sent  business  firms  for  $1.75  and  money 
back  on  first  order  of  $5.00  or  more.  Good 
cuts  for  blotters,  folders,  etc. 

THE  HERRICK  PRESS,  Chicago 

/gjgN  Partridge  &? 
(0Ptj)  Anderson  Co. 

Designers,  Electrotypers 
Engravers,  Stereotypers 
100-116  N-  Fifth  Avenue  Chicago 

C.  S.  Partridge,  President 

Phones:  Main  197,  198,  199.  Auto.  31-757,  31-758 

Printing  and  Litho. 
INKS 

Standard  Colors— Job  Inks  — Half-tone  and 
Book  Blacks — Special  Colors  Matched — Prompt 
—  Prices  Right. 

Caxton  Printing  Ink  &  Color  Company 
1021-1027  Crosby  Street  Chicago 

Illinois 

pKb  Electrotype  Co. 

Electrotypers  Nickeltypers 

Designers  Engravers 

314-318  South  Canal  Street,  Chicago 

Model  Ink  Fountain 

^^^Uk^^y\s«lution  of  the  Ink  Fountain 
Machine* Works 

$25  to  $35  Yearly 

y^SpBABULAR  equipment  for  rule- 

fMilJ  ma^"£^^kGof;rGo!;icoago 

For  snappy,  clear  and  beautiful  Offset  Printing 
in  one  or  more  colors,  go  to 

Offset  Printers  Artists  Engravers 

732  S.  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 

Gold  and  Silver  Inks 

Bright  as  bronze,  that  work  and  print  right 
on  coated  stock,  rough  covers  and  bonds. 
Write  for  specimens,  literature  and  price. 

The  Sleight  Metallic  Ink  Company 
Chicago,  528  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Phila. , 5907  Market  St.  N.  Y.,  154  Nassau  St.  * 

Cline-Westinghouse 
j  Motor  Equipments 

Used  by  the  best  known  printers.  Cline  Standard 
—  Noiseless.  Hundreds  in°u°se.  Now  $65.00.1CXlt 

Cline  Electric  Manufacturing  Co. 

Phone  :  Harrison  8326 

Fisher  Building  Chicago 

Grinders  and  Cutting -room  Specialties 
We  sell  to  printers,  lithographers  and  related 
trades  and  .satisfy  them,  because  of  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  is  required.  Our  personal  service 
makes  customers  satisfied.  Our  specialties: 
cutting  sticks  (all  sizes);  K.  K.  knife  lubricator, 
takes  place  of  oil  and  soap;  K.  K. paper-slip  I 
powder,  better  than  soapstone.  Also  expert  | 
knifegrinders.  t 

E.  C.  Keyser  &  Co.,  722  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago  ] 

Book 

Sewing  Machines 

For  all  purposes 

Joseph  E.  Smyth  Co.,  638  Federal  St. 
Chicago 

Correspondence  solicited. 

■3  Ifits  ENGRAVED  or  EMBOSSED  IfiS 

|  VT  ^  .  "WE  DO  IT”  V 

1  1 Qfoj^k-fieEIJKD&SGNS 

1  wiotMiiOTAroie  book  rims  ENGRAVERS  ^"PRINTERS 

1  55afSBlaur>Sol!l  STEEL  DIE  EMBOSSERS 

1  BUSINESS  STATIONERY  ETC  JW.W  16"  20  [RANDOLPH  ST..  CH  1C  AGO 

Manz  Engraving  Co. 

Chicago 

Works  :  4015  Ravenswood  Ave. 

Sales  office :  22  W.  Monroe  Street 
Specialties:  Lead  mold  steel-face  electrotypes; 
color  plates  in  Ben  Day  process  ;  color  plates  in 
three-color  process  ;  color  plates  in  quadruple- 
color  process.  Artists  and  designers  for  illus¬ 
trations  and  covers.  Half-tones  and  zinc  etch¬ 
ings  of  quality.  Correspondence  solicited. 

William  Thomson  Printers  Machinery  Co. 

426  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 

We  are  carrying  in  stock  a  full  line  of  “Colt’s  Armo- 
plete^line  Hanse^Type  Foundry’s  Supplies, 

including  Type,  Rules,^  Borders^  eto.,  and,  also  carry - 
Punching  and  Perforating  Machines.  We  are  in  a 

We  have  a  store  that  will  interest  up-to-date  printers, 
embossers  and  papw  box  manufacturers. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

We  produce  every  style  of  engraving 
for  making  catalogues’  and  advertising 
attractive. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  why 

Sanders’  Engravings 

have  the  greatest  selling  qualities. 

221  Olive  Street,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri 

OHIO 

Plymouth  Paper  Company 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

Ijir  iB  jl|f*  Bonds  and  Ledger  Papers 
All  Grades  Bristol 

Write  for  samples 

NEW  JERSEY 

The  Rudolph  SattlerCo. 

220  E.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Steel  Engraved  Letter-heads, 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards, 
Business  Cards  and  Monogram  Stationery 

To  the  Trade 

MICHIGAN 

GEO.  W.  SWIFT,  Jr. 

Bordentown,  N.  J.  : 

Designer  and  Manufacturer  J 

of  special  machinery  for  printing  and  producing  j 
paper  products.  j 

What  do  you  need  to  increase  your  production  1 
and  reduce  your  cost?  J 

We  Can  Make  It.  j 

ARTISTS  WOOD  ENGRAVERS 

vn  idct^ctrotype£ 

CtLIrdb  ENGRAVING  CO. 

2041  EAST  3**.  ST  CLEVELAND 

“BANNER  BLACK”  INK 

Made  ONLY  By 

Diamond  Printing  Ink  Works 

Detroit,  Michigan 

A  jet  black  Printing  Ink,  that  does  not  dry  on  rollers 
or  ink-plate.  Easy  working  on  all  kinds  of  stock.  Does 

Sample  Can  for  trial ,  30  cents  postpaid. 

1 

j 

NEW  YORK 

!  Linotype  Composition 

1  and  Electrotyping 

We  are  well  equipped  to  speedily  handle 

1  very  large  contracts. 

The  Columbus  Lino-Electro  Company 
|  79  East  Spring  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

MISSOURI 

dEMSt,  Rubber  Stamps  for 

the  Trade 

Catalogue  on  request. 

No  trouble  —  Clean  Sales 
TBf’  —  Large  Profits 

Barton  Mfg.  Company 
3^9  Broadway 

-  New  York,  N.  Y. 

) 

) 

l_ 

|  PENNSYLVANIA  j 

CAPPER 

ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

ARTISTS'  V...  017-  019 

ENGRAVERS'  U'A^i  BROADWAY 

COLOR  PLATE  MAKERT-L1  ‘  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Linotype  Instruction 

Established  1906;  seven  Mergenthaler  Linotypes;  150 
students  yearly.  Day  classes:  four  weeks,  $35;  six 
weeks,  $50;  twelve  weeks,  $80.  Evening  classes: 
eighteen  weeks,  $80.  Terms  $5.00  weekly;  longer 

bureau.  Cali  or  write  before  deciding  on  a  school. 

Empire  Mergenthaler  Linotype  School 

419  First  Avenue  (near  24th  St.),  New  York  City 

ILLUSTRATORS 

:Uy;Uv,CHOft-AVjEF!tS. j 

PHOTO  -  LINE  —  CO  LOSS 

GATCHEL  a  MANNING 

avtYM  fa.  01MTNVT  STS. 

PHILADELPHIA  V 

Murray  Machinery  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 
Electrotype,  Stereotype  and  Etching 
Machinery. 

Phone  3283  Beekman 

New  York  Machinery  Co. 

A.  NAUMAN,  Pres. 

Machinery  and  Supplies  for  Printers,  Electro- 

101  Beekman  St.  New  York  City 

AUTOMATIC  STEEL  DIE 
STAMPING  PRESSES 

We  manufacture  the 

LITTLE  GIANT  PRESS 

Has  stood  the  test  for  years.  Also  Hand 
Stamping  Presses — Supplies  of  all  kinds 
for  Power  and  Hand  Stamping  Presses. 

Hawkins-Wilson  Co. 

714  Sansom  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Smith-Grieves  Company 

716  Baltimore,  Kansas  City 

F.  A.  Ringler  Co. 

Commercial  Art 

Designing,  Illustrating, 
Photo-Retouching, 
^2*^  Bird’s-Eye  Views 

A  Complete  Art  Department  at  Your  Service. 
Correspondence  solicited 

The  H.G.Lotz Co., 411  Walnut  St.,  Phila. 

Tension  and  metal  clasp  envel- 
f  opes  and  other  special  size  envel¬ 

opes  manufactured  for  the  trade . 

1  Advertising  stickers,  trading 

'c==3^  stamps  in  all  colors  and  shapes. 

ST.  LOUIS  STICKER  CO. 

105  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

- fw  Adjustable  Hand  Type 

ifilVllM  MoId 

HQ!  111  An  Emergency  Sorts  Caster 

1  IW  Casts  matrix  from  type  and 
type  from  the  matrix.  Suc- 
eessfully  demonstrated  at 
The  Printers  Exhibition, 
New  York  City,  April,  1913. 

Circular  on  Application 

Arthur  S.  Taylor,  63  Main  St. ,  Yonkers,  N.  Y . 

Printing 

and  Embossing  Dies 

Brass,  Steel,  Zinc 

First-class  Workmanship 

WM.  R.  YOUNG 

121-123  N.  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THINK  HOW  THESE  SIX  FEATURES  OF  THE 


TOLEDO  WEB  PRESS 


reduce  cost  of  production 

and  increase  output. 

Quick  and  easy  “  make- 

ready.” 

Steady  and  depend¬ 
able  output. 

Facilities  to  perform 
several  operations  simultane¬ 
ously. 

Small  operating  expense 

and  cost  of  upkeep. 

Comparatively  low  in  price. 

Simplicity  of  mechanism  —  the 
fundamental  feature  which  makes 
the  other  features  a  practical 
reality. 

IT  IS  A  FACT 


That  the  use  of  the  Toledo  Web  Press  reduces  cost  of  production  all  the  way  from  initial  cost  of  the  machine 
to  completion  of  the  finished  product.  Write  us  for  booklet 
which  tells  how  and  why. 


AN  AUTOMATIC 
WEB  FEED  ATTACHMENT 


Why  not  equip  one  of  your  Gordons  with  this  Attachment? 
Automatic  Feed,  with  Independent  Units  to  Slit,  Cut,  Punch, 
Perforate,  Number,  Count,  Two-Color,  Rewind,  Etc.  A  Gor¬ 
don  equipped  with  our  Attachment  and  such  Units  as  your 
work  requires  is  instantly  transformed  into  an  Automatic, 
profit-producing  machine,  efficient  and  dependable,  and  at 
small  cost. 

INCREASE  your  INCOME  by  installing  this  SIMPLE, 
ECONOMICAL,  PROLIFIC  PRODUCER. 


THE  TOLEDO  WEB  PRESS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio,U.S.A. 


Established  January,  1894. 


Deals  only  with  the  Illustration  side  of  Printing,  but  deals  with 
that  side  thoroughly.  Post  free,  $2  per  annum. 

The  Office  of  THE  PROCESS  MONTHLY 

14  Farringdon  Avenue  London,  E.  C. 

AMERICAN  AGENTS  : 

SPON  &  CHAMBERLAIN  123  Liberty  Street,  New  York 


The  Best  and  Largest  German  Trade  Journal  for  the  Printing 
Trades  on  the  European  Continent 

Beutscfjerpurfpunii 

|£>tembrucker  PUBLICATION 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Printers,  Lithographers  and  kindred 
trades,  with  many  artistic  supplements.  Manufacturers  and 
dealers  in  Printers’  Supplies  who  wish  to  introduce  or  extend 
their  business  on  the  European  Continent  will  find  this  publi¬ 
cation  a  good  medium  for  advertising.  If  Yearly  subscription 
for  foreign  countries,  $3.75  —  post  free.  Sample  copy,  25  cts. 

23eutscf)er  imb  H>tembrucfeer 

ERNST  MORGENSTERN 

19  Dennewitz-Strasse  ::  ::  ::  BERLIN,  W. 57,  GERMANY 
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Something  Attractive 
In  Connection  With 
Printing  Inks 

We  will  exhibit  our  various  lines  of  PRINTING  INKS  at  the  National  Printing, 
Lithographing  and  Advertising  Exposition,  to  be  held  in  New  York,  April  18  to 
25,  1914.  One  of  the  new  and  attractive  features  of  this  immense  and  interesting 
enterprise  will  be  the  exhibition  of  fine  printing  for  which  certificates  of  merit  will 
be  awarded.  We  purpose  enlarging  on  this  feature  by  presenting  $450.00  in  cash 
to  the  successful  printers  who  enter  a  contest  which  we  have  arranged  under  the 
following  terms : 

For  the  best  example  of  black  half-tone 

we  offer  ....  $100.00  cash 

For  the  second  ....  75.00  cash 

For  the  third  ....  50.00  cash 

Also,  for  the  best  example  of  four-color  process 
printing,  we  offer  .  .  $100.00  cash 

For  the  second  .  .  .  75.00  cash 

For  the  third  ....  50.00  cash 

These  amounts  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  firm  and  the  pressman. 

A  quantity  of  ink  sufficient  to  furnish  us  with  the  required  number  of  copies  will 
be  supplied  without  charge,  upon  application  to  our  nearest  branch  house  or  our 
traveling  representatives. 

The  sheets  submitted  must  be  unbound  and  not  smaller  than  19x25.  At  least 
twelve  copies  must  reach  us  not  later  than  March  31, 1914. 

The  following  well-known  New  York  authorities  have  consented  to  act  as 
judges:  Mr.  Charles  Francis,  of  the  Charles  Francis  Press;  Mr.  J.  W.  Bothwell,  of 
Theo.  L.  De  Vinne  Co.,  and  Mr.  John  Clyde  Oswald,  of  the  American  Printer. 
These  gentlemen  are  not  connected  in  any  way  with  our  Company,  and  their 
decision  shall  be  final.  We  also  offer  certificates  of  merit  as  they  may  be  awarded 
by  the  judges. 

Only  one  example  of  either  black  or  colors  may  be  submitted  by  any  firm,  and 
each  specimen  must  be  marked  with  name  and  address  of  firm  and  pressman, 
together  with  number  or  name  of  ink  used.  This  competition  is  limited  to  printers 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


TENTH  STREET  AT  LOMBARD 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Suggestions  for  Christmas  Presents  to  Printers 


BOOKS  on  printing  subjects  are  appropriate  gifts  at  Christmas  time.  The 
publishers  of  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER  also  publish  a  list  of  books  suitable 
for  presents  to  printers  and  those  interested  in  printing: 


The  Art  and  Practice  of  Typography  .  $5.00 
How  to  Make  Money  in  the  Printing  Business  3.00 

Contains  much  good  business  advice 

American  Handbook  of  Printing  ....  2.00 

Information  about  all  parts  of  the  business 

Type-Designs  in  Color . 1.00 

A  portfolio  of  ready-made  designs 

The  Offset  Process .  .50 

Making  Ready  on  Platen  Presses . 50 

A  System  for  a  Medium-Sized  Print-Shop  .50 


Send  cash  - with  order. 


The  American  Manual  of  Presswork  .  .  $4.00 

The  most  elaborate  book  ever  published  on  the  subject 

How  to  Estimate  on  Printing . 1.50 

Practical  Printing  ........  1.50 

lust  what  its  title  promises 

Pocket  Guide  to  Printing . .  .50 

Embossing:  How  It  Is  Done . 25 

Tabular  Composition . 25 

alogs  furnished  on  request 


Oswald  Publishing  Company,  25  City  Hall  Place,  New  York 


Altha  Cover 

A  Novelty  in  Cover  Paper 
Twill  Stripe  Finish. 
22^x28^—80  lb. 

White  Pecan  India  Suede  Brown 

13c  per  lb. 

Sample  portfolio  sent  upon  application 

Parker,  Thomas  &  Tucker  Paper  Co. 

514-522  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 


THE  NEW 

TRADE  DIRECTORY 
of  LITHOGRAPHERS 

1914  Edition 
NOW  READY 

Alphabetical  List  of  Lithographers  —  State  and  Town  Lists. 
Department  of  Specialty  Lithographers — Offset  Lithographers. 
Tin  Printers  (Metal  Decorators). 

The  Only  Authentic  List  of  Manufacturing  Lithographers  Obtainable. 

SENT  POSTPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  $5.00 

Published  by 

The  National  Lithographer  Pub.  Co.,/»c. 

150  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


PRINTERS,  BE  MERCHANTS 

That  is  the  slogan  of  former  President  Fell  of  the  United  Typothetae.  It  is  the  best 
and  most  effective  utterance  of  a  man  who  has  the  habit  of  saying  pat  and  pertinent  things. 

There  is  nothing  on  the  market  that  can  help  you  become  a  merchant  printer  more 
quickly  than  H.  H.  Stalker’s 

“BUILDING  AND  ADVERTISING 
A  PRINTING  BUSINESS” 


The  book  is  compiled  from  articles  which  appeared  in  The  Inland  Printer.  They  are 
made  into  book  form  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 

Keep  it  on  your  desk  —  it  is  a  stimulant. 

When  business  is  dull  and  your  think-tank  weary,  this  book  will  enliven  you  by  showing 
you  howto  get  business.  There  is  something  in  every  line  —  you  couldn’t  miss  the  good 
things  if  you  tried. 

It  costs  $1.00  —  really  worth  $25.00. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO.,  632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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BOOKS  AND  UTILITIES 


624-632  Sherman  St.,  CHICAGO  1729  Tribune  Building,  NEW  YORK 

PAMPHI-ET  GIVING  CONTENTS  OF  EACH  BOOK  MAILED  ON  REQUEST 
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Booklets  that  stand  out 
bring  repeat  orders  to 
their  printer. 


The  stock  is  the 
foundation  of  every 
booklet.  Therefore 
start  every  job  right 
by  selecting  for  the 
stock  one  of  the 


‘Warren  Standard 


Book  Papers 


They  are  good,  safe  papers  for  your  booklet  work  of  every  description.  By 
standardizing  our  line  we  have  saved  you  time  and  trouble  hunting  for  the  paper 
that  will  help  you  get  results.  You  will  find  the  paper  best  suited  to  your  work  in 
“ The  Paper  Buyer  s  Guide,"  the  most  valuable  specimen-book  ever  issued. 

Note  the  beautiful  results  to  be  obtained  on  Cameo  Paper.  No  other  stock  can 
equal  it  for  half-tone  printing.  Its  velvety  surface  gives  half-tones  the  appearance  of 
photogravures.  For  typ6  pages  it  is  wonderfully  attractive  and  restful  to  the  eye. 

Send  for  “ The  Paper  Buyer  s  Guide” 


You’ll  use  it  every  day.  Sent  free,  if  requested  on  your  business  letter-head  | 

S.  D.  WARREN  &  CO.,  160  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  { 

Manufacturers  of  the  best  in  staple  lines  of  coated  and  uncoated  book  papers. 

Warren  Standards  are  carried  by 

Baltimore,  Md . Smith,  Dixon  Co.  Kansas  City,  Mo. Missouri  Interstate  P.  Co.  Portland,  Ore . Blake,  McFall  Co. 

Boston,  Mass... The  A.  Storrs  &  Bement  Co.  Los  Angeles,  Cal... Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne  Rochester,  N.  Y . The  Ailing  &  Cory  Co. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . The  Ailing  &  Cory  Co.  New  York  City,  32  Bleecker  St.,  Sole  Agent,  St.  Louis,  Mo.. Mississippi  Valley  Paper  Co. 

Chicago,  Ill . J.  W.  Butler  Papfr  Co.  Henry  Lindenmeyr  &  Sons  San  Francisco,  Cal.  .Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Cleveland,  Ohio..  .Cleveland  Paper  Mfg.  Co.  New  York  City  (for  export  only).  National  Scranton,  Pa . Megargee  Bros. 

Cleveland,  Ohio . Kingsley  Paper  Co.  Paper  &  Type  Co.  Seattle,  Wash . American  Paper  Co. 

Dallas,  Texas . Southwestern  Paper  Co.  Milwaukee,  Wis . Standard  Paper  Co.  Seattle,  Wash . Mutual  Paper  Co. 

Denver,  Colo . The  Peters  Paper  Co.  Philadelphia,  Pa . Magarge  &  Green  Co.  Spokane,  Wash...Amer.  Type  Founders  Co. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich..  .Central  Mich.  Pa.  Co.  Pittsburgh,  Pa . The  Ailing  &  Cory  Co.  Vancouver,  B.  C..Amer.  Type  Founders  Co. 

Houston,  Texas Southwestern  Paper  Co.  Portland,  Me . C.  M.  Rice  Paper  Co. 


Constant  excellence  of  product  is  the  highest  type  of  competition 
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WE  WILL  BUY  COPIES  OF 

Carfjart’s  Color  printer 

IN  GOOD  CONDITION 

The  Inland  Printer  Co.,  632  Sherman  St.,  Chicago 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  Danger  of  Experimenting 


Is  it  wise  for  a  printer  to  experiment 
with  different  Book  Papers  when  he 
can  get  such  reliable  products  as  “Butler 
Brands”?  The  less  experimenting  you 
have  to  do  the  better.  While  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  our  lines  will  suggest  their 
worth,  only  a  trial  can  convince  you  of 
their  dependable  printing  qualities.  We 
offer  a  complete,  carefully  graduated 
assortment  in  each  of  the  three  general 
classes,  i.  e.,  COATED,  SUPER-CAL¬ 
ENDERED,  and  MACHINE  AND 
SPECIAL  FINISH  Book  Papers. 
Every  line  of  Book  Paper  we  carry  is 
made  in  a  mill  which  is  peculiarly  fitted 


for  making  such  a  paper  as  well  as 
experience  and  modern  facilities  can. 
Take,  for  instance,  S.  D.  Warren  &  Co., 
where  Snowflake  and  “Warren  Stand¬ 
ards”  are  made.  Note  the  prominence 
that  this  mill  has  gained  through  the 
wide  use  of  its  products  by  the  leading 
concerns  of  this  country.  Men  who 
know  paper  and  insist  upon  dependable 
quality  admit  the  supremacy  of  Warren 
products.  Many  national  weekly  and 
monthly  publications  look  to  this  mill 
for  their  supply  of  paper,  which  proves 
that  service  is  something  more  than  a 
slogan  here. 


SNOWFLAKE 

ENAMELED  BOOK  PAPER 


If  you  want  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of 
printing  on  paper  that  practically  elimi¬ 
nates  all  expensive  operations  and  delays 
incident  to  printing  on  enameled  papers 
with  improper  coating,  uneven  thick¬ 


ness,  grit  or  other  imperfections,  print 
on  the  ever  reliable  Snowflake.  The 
majority  of  discriminating  printers  use 
and  endorse  it  and  profit  thereby. 


CATALOG  PAPERS  ■ —  COVERS 

Our  Catalog  Papers,  including  Book  and  that  of  the  papermaker.  A  finer  col- 
Cover  lines,  are  the  result  of  careful  lection  of  practical  and  desirable  papers 

analytical  study,  first  from  the  stand-  is  not  to  be  found, 

point  of  the  printer  and  advertiser,  then 

Just  say  that  you  are  interested,  and  we  will  lay  our 
proposition  on  your  table  —  then  look  it  over  and  decide. 

You  want  to  KNOW — so  do  we. 


DISTRIBUTORS  OF 

Standard  Paper  Co.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Missouri-Interstate  Paper  Co.  .  Kansas  City,  Mo 

Southwestern  Paper  Co.  .  Dallas,  Tex. 

Southwestern  Paper  Co.  ...  Houston,  Tex. 

Pacific  Coast  Paper  Co.  .  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Sierra  Paper  Co.  ....  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Oakland  Paper  Co.  Oakland,  Cal. 

Central  Michigan  Paper  Co.  .  .  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


•‘BUTLER  BRANDS” 

Mutual  Paper  Co.  .  .  Seattle,  Wash. 

American  Type  Founders  Co.  .  .  .  Spokane,  Wash. 

American  Type  Founders  Co.  .  .  Vancouver,  British  Col. 

National  Paper  &  Type  Co.  (Export  only)  .  New  York  City. 
National  Paper  &  Type  Co.  .  City  of  Mexico,  Mex. 

National  Paper  &  Type  Co.  .  .  City  of  Monterey,  Mex. 

National  Paper  &  Type  Co.  .  .  Havana,  Cuba. 


J.  W.  BUTLER  PAPER  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1  844 

CHICAGO 
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ESTABLISHED  1830 


Paper  Knives 

are  just  enough  better  to  warrant  inquiry 
if  you  do  not  already  know  about  them. 


“New  Process”  quality.  New  package. 

“  COES ”  warrant  ( that’s  different)  better  service  and 

No  Price  Advance ! 

In  other  words,  our  customers  get  the  benefit  of  all 
improvements  at  no  cost  to  them. 

LORING  COES  &  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPARTMENT  COES  WRENCH  CO. 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

New  York  Office— W.  E.  ROBBINS,  29  Murray  Street 

Phone,  6866  Barclay 

TORONTO  TYPE  FOUNDRY  COMPANY,  Toronto,  Montreal!  Winnipeg,  Calgary  and  Regina 
Sole  Agents  for  Canada  ■ 

COES  RECORDS 


First  to  use  Micrometer  in  Knife  work  . . 1890 

First  to  absolutely  refuse  to  join  the  Trust  .........  1893 

First  to  use  special  steels  for  paper  work  . . 1894 

First  to  use  a  special  package  . . 1901 

First  to  print  and  sell  by  a  “printed  in  figures”  Price-list . 1904 

First  to  make  first-class  Knives,  any  kind . since  1830 


COES  is  Always  Best ! 
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SCOTT  ALL-SIZE  ROTARY 
PRINTS  TWO  COLORS  ON 
EACH  SIDE  OF  THE  SHEET 

A  GREAT  MANY  PRINTERS 

Are  printing  mail-order  catalogues  on  light  paper,  two  colors  on  each 
side  of  the  sheet,  on  flat-bed  presses,  which  can  not  be  fed  fast.  The 
maximum  output  is  ten  thousand  (10,000)  sheets  per  day  from  each  flat¬ 
bed  machine.  It  needs  a  battery  of  presses,  therefore,  to  do  the  work. 

THE  TWO-COLOR  SCOTT 
ALL-SIZE  ROTARY 

Prints  two  colors  on  each  side  of  ANY  SIZE  SHEET  up  to  46x70  inches 
at  speeds  from  four  thousand  (4,000)  to  five  thousand  five  hundred  (5,500) 
per  hour,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  work,  paper,  etc. 

YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  IS  NOW  HERE- GRASP  IT 

Install  one  of  these  machines,  then  you  will  have  a  great  advantage  over 
your  competitors  doing  similar  work  on  flat-bed  presses.  It  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  reduce  your  prices,  for  quicker  service  is  more  essential  than 
low  prices. 

LET  US  HEAR  FROM  YOU 

And  if  this  press  is  too  large  for  you  we  have  a  small  All-Size  Rotary  that 
may  interest  you.  It  cuts  off  any  length  of  sheet  up  to  twenty-five  inches 
and  any  width  of  sheet  up  to  forty  inches.  It  will  print  one  or  two  colors 
on  each  side  of  sheet.  Perforating  and  numbering  attachments  can  be 
placed  on  same,  if  desired. 

TELL  US  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS— WE  HAVE  THE  PRESS 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

DAVID  J.  SCOTT.  General  Manager 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  YORK,  1  Madison  Avenue  CHICAGO,  Monadnock  Block 


WHEN  YOU  BUY 


Steel  Furniture  you  expedt  it  to  last. 
Then  buy  the  kind  that  is  built  to  laSt  a 
lifetime  and  you  won’t  be  disappointed. 

Hamilton  Steel  Furniture  is  built  like 
a  bridge.  It  is  designed  expressly  for 
the  particular  conditions  surrounding 
the  print-shop,  in  a  fadtory  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  which  for  thirty-three 
years  has  been  Composing-Room 
Furniture  universally  recognized 
as  standard  the  world  over.  This 
furniture  is  made  right  and  the 
guarantee  of  the  Hamilton  Com¬ 
pany  and  its  selling  agents  stands 
back  of  it. 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  false 
representations.  Hamilton  Steel 
Furniture  is  not  wood  furniture  in 
a  sheet  of  Steel  tacked  over  the 
Steel  throughout  and  one-piece 
conStrudtion  wherever  practical.  No  wood  of 
any  kind  is  used  except  for  type  cases,  which 
have  Steel  front  protedtors.  All-Steel  construc¬ 
tion  and  built  like  a  bridge  of  heavy  angles 
and  channels,  with  high-grade  cold  rolled  Steel 
panels. 


METROPOLITAN  STEEL  IMPOSING  TABLE  No.  729 


ta"“  h*OT  ™'“ 

safi -  - 

THE  HAMILTON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factories,  TWO  RIVERS,  WIS.  Eastern  Office  and  Warehouse,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 

HAMILTON  GOODS  ARE  CARRIED  IN  STOCK  AND  SOLD  BY  ALL 
PROMINENT  TYPEFOUNDERS  AND  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

A  VALUABLE  LINE  GAUGE,  graduated  by  picas  and  nonpareils,  mailed  free  to  every  inquiring  printer. 
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Reliable 


Printers* 

Rollers 

Sam'l  Bingham’s  Son 
Mfg.  Co. 

CHICAGO  ° 

636-704  Sherman  Street 

PITTSBURG 

First  Avenue  and  Ross  Street 

ST.  LOUIS 

514  =  516  ClarK  Avenue 

KANSAS  CITY 

706  Baltimore  Avenuo 

ATLANTA 

40=42  Peters  Street 

INDIANAPOLIS 

151  =  153  Kentucky  Avenue 

DALLAS 

1306=1308  Patterson  Avenue 

MILWAUKEE 

133  =  135  Michigan  Street 

MINNEAPOLIS 

719=721  Fourth  St.,  So. 

DES  MOINES 

609=611  Chestnut  Street 

COLUMBUS 

307  Mt.  Vernon  Avenue 
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No.  133 

Book  and  Catalog  Folder 

Write  for  Details 


MADE  BY 

Brown  Folding  Machine  Company 

Erie,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK,  38  Park  Row  CHICAGO,  343  South  Dearborn  St. 

ATLANTA,  GA.,  J.  H.  Schroeter  &  Bro.  DALLAS,  TEXAS,  1102  Commerce  St. 
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PARKSIDE  CASING-IN  MACHINE 


THIS  WONDERFUL  MACHINE  FORMS  THE  CASE 
and  AUTOMATICALLY  and  EFFICIENTLY  PASTES 
BOTH  SIDES  of  the  BOOK  RIGHT  UP  to  the  JOINT 

No,  2  TAKES  FLAT  COVERS  16"x  9%”  TO  7"x  4J4"  SPEED  1000  PER  HOUR 
No.  3  TAKES  FLAT  COVERS  22"x  14"  TO  7y2"x  4J4".  SPEED  750  PER  HOUR 

T.W.  &  C.  B.  SHERIDAN  COMPANY 

Established  1835 
OFFICES  AND  SALESROOMS 

56  and  58  Duane  Street,  NEW  YORK  607  South  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO 

63  Mount  Pleasant,  LONDON,  W.  C.,  ENGLAND 


Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

Linotype  Prize  competitions 

for 

Book,  Job 
Tabular 
Catalogue 

and 

Magazine 

Printing  Plants 
Using  the  Linotype 


$5,800  IN  PRIZES 

=  =  of  which _  i 

$1,000  Will  be  a  Special  Prize 

for  the  most  Artistic  and  Perfect  Specimen  of  Linotype  Com¬ 
position  especially  produced  in  competition  for  this  prize. 


In  order  also  that  the  every  day  possibilities  of  the  Linotype  on  high  quality 
of  product  and  wide  range  of  work  may  be  fully  exemplified, 

$4,800  in  Prizes 

will  be  divided  among  four  classes  for  the  best  specimens  produced  in  the  regular 
course  of  business,  there  being  3  material  prizes  and  3  money  prizes  in  each  class 


Competitions  Close  March  20th,  1914 


Competition  open  only  to  offices  using  the  Linotype  January  1,  1913. 


(For  work  produced  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business) 


m 


CLASS  A 


High  Grade  Books,  Illustrated  Catalogues,  Technical  Books, 
College  Annuals,  &c. 

1st  Prize  $300  in  material  and  $300  in  cash 

2nd  “  200  “  “  “  200  “  “ 

3rd  “  100  “  “  “  100  “  “ 


In  this  class  3  specimens  may  be  submitted  by  each  competitor. 


CLASS  B 

Miscellaneous  Job  Work  to  Include  Booklets,  Blank  Forms, 
Programs,  Letter-Heads,  General  Reports,  Law  Briefs,  &c. 

|  1st  Prize  $300  in  material  and  $300  in  cash 

1  2nd  “  200  “  “  “  200  “  “ 

M  3rd  “  100  “  “  “  100  “  “ 

M  In  this  class  5  specimens  may  be  submitted  by  each  competitor. 


|  CLASS  C 

|=  Magazines  and  Trade  Journals  Including  Ad  Sections  as  Well 
K  as  Body  Matter 

1st  Prize  $300  in  material  and  $300  in  cash 
2nd  “  200  “  “  “  200  “  “ 

3rd  “  100  “  “  “  100  “  " 

In  this  class  2  specimens  may  be  submitted  by  each  competitor. 


CLASS  D 

Tariff  and  Tabular  Work,  Composed  by  Means  of  the  Rogers 

Tabular,  Chicago  Lino-Tabler  or  Vertical  Rule  Systems  M 

1st  Prize  $300  in  material  and  $300  in  cash  m 

2nd  “  200  “  "  “  200  “  "  ■ 

3rd  "  100  "  "  "  100  "  “  | 

In  this  class  4  specimens  may  be  submitted  by  each  competitor,  m 
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A  CHANCE  FOR  ALL 


HE  Linotype  Quality  and  Versatility  Competitions  are 
open  to  all  Job  and  Book  Printing  Offices  operating 
Standard  Linotypes  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

In  the  Class  Competitions  it  has  been  so  arranged 
that  an  office  operating  one  Linotype  has  as  fair  a 
chance  to  win  a  prize  in  some  one  of  the  classes  as  a  larger  office 
operating  several  Linotypes. 

The  offices  winning  in  each  class  will  be  awarded  the 
material  prizes  herein  mentioned  with  the  understanding  that 
the  money  prize  accompanying  each  is  to  be  divided  among 
the  foreman,  the  operator  or  operators,  and  such  other  com¬ 
posing  room  employees  as  actually  participated  in  the  work  on 
the  winning  specimens. 

Any  office  may  enter  specimens  in  all  four  classes,  but  not 
more  than  one  class  prize  will  be  awarded  to  any  one  office. 


All  specimens  entered  may  be  shipped  between  February 
15th  and  March  10th,  or  at  least  should  be  put  in  the  mails  or 
sent  by  express  so  as  to  be  in  our  Publicity  Department,  Tribune 
Building,  New  York,  not  later  than  5  P.  M.,  March  20,  1914, 
when  the  competitions  close. 

Realizing  that  many  fine  and  interesting  specimens  of 
Linotype  composition  may  have  been  started  before  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  Class  Competitions,  it  has  been  decided  that  speci¬ 
mens  of  such  work  may  be  entered  in  the  Class  Competitions 
provided  they  are  completed  after  January  1,  1914,  and  de¬ 
livered  to  us  on  or  before  March  20,  1914. 


Special  Prize  Competition 

ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 


Of  this  prize  $500  in  material  will  be  awarded  the  office 
winning-  it  and  $500  in  cash  will  be  divided  among  the  fore¬ 
man,  operator,  and  any  other  composing  room  employees  actu¬ 
ally  participating  in  the  production  of  the  winning  sample. 

One  sample  may  be  submitted  by  each  competitor  in  this 
Special  Competition.  The  only  limitation  placed  upon  any  com¬ 
petitor  is  that  the  sample  entered  must  be  in  such  form  as  to 
make  two  inside  pages  of  a  four-page  insert  to  be  used  in  the 
trade  journals,  size  of  page  9  x  12,  and  press  proof  submitted 
on  a  sheet  18x12. 


It  should  be  understood  that  an  office  competing  for  or 
winning  this  special  prize  is  not  debarred  from  competing  in 
the  other  four  classes  and  winning  a  prize  in  one  of  them. 

A  folder  giving  full  particulars  of  both  Competitions  will 
be  sent  to  all  Job  and  Book  Offices  using  the  Linotype. 


This  folder  together  with  proper  entry  Forms  may  also 
be  secured  from  our  Publicity  Department,  Tribune  Building, 
New  York,  and  from  our  Agencies. 

The  Linotype  Way  Is  the  Only  Way 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 

Tribune  Building,  New  York 

Chicago:  San  Francisco:  New  Orleans: 

1100  South  Wabash  Avenue  638-646  Sacramento  Street  549  Baronne  Street 

Toronto:  Canadian  Linotype  Limited,  35  Lombard  St. 


THE  NEW 

Model  B  Autopress 


FOR  ART  QUALITY  AND 
FOR  PROFITABLE  SPEED 


You  Owe  It  to  Yourself  Mr.  Printer 


to  know  all  about  this  wonderful  press.  We  shall  tell  its  story  in  these  pages  from  month 
to  month,  but  do  not  wait.  Write  us  NOW  for  full  particulars.  Progress  in  printing 
machinery  has  been  marvellous,  and  nowhere  greater  than  that  which  the  Autopress  has 
brought  to  the  field  of  small  printing.  Are  YOU  posted  as  to  this  development?  Do  you 
realize  what  it  can  mean  in  dollars  to  you?  Two  futures  stare  you  in  the  face  to-day — 
an  Autopress  Model  B,  Bank  Deposit  future  and  a  platen  press,  pay-roll-haunted  future. 
Which  will  you  choose? 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  KNOW  the  development  that  is  taking  the  place  in  printerdom. 

Sit  right  down  now,  while  the  thought  is  warm,  and  write  us  for  the  whole  story. 


95  Madison  Avenue 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  Feeder  Question  Solved 

THE  KAVMOR 

High-speed  Automatic  Platen  Press 


FEEDS,  PRINTS  and  DELIVERS  all  grades  of  paper  from  French  Folio  to 
Boxboard  at  speeds  up  to 

5,000  Impressions  per  Hour! 

Flat  Short 

Type  runs 

Forms  5?®*,  handled 


Ordinary 

Flat 

Electros 

when 

desired 

(not 

curved) 


Self- 

Feeding 


Self- 

Deliver¬ 

ing 


Waste 


Perfect 

Registry 


Inking 

Distribu¬ 

tion 

unsur¬ 

passed 


Requires 
only  two 
horse¬ 
power 


Costs  no 
more 

to  operate 


requires  no 
machinist. 


PRODUCES  MORE  WORK  THAN  FIVE  JOBBERS 


The  KAVMOR  PRESS  produces  25%  to  50%  more  work  than  any  other  Automatic  Flat-Bed  Press 
in  the  world.  Prompt  deliveries  guaranteed 


The  Kavmor  Automatic  Press  Company 

Office  and  Showrooms,  54  East  11th  Street,  New  York 
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The  Seybold  20th  Century 
Automatic  Cutting  Machine 


Among  many  original  features  of  construction  and  equipment  of  THE  SEYBOLD 
20th  CENTURY  AUTOMATIC  CUTTING  MACHINE  we  might  mention: 

A  high-speed  chain-driven  back  gauge. 

Clamp  with  power  applied  at  both  ends — guaranteeing  uniform  pressure  through  its  entire  surface. 
Patented  safety- locking  device — which,  in  addition  to  a  very  efficient  automatic  brake,  doubly  insures 
the  knife  remaining  up  after  the  clutch  has  been  released,  thus  minimizing  danger  of  accident  to  the  operator. 

Down  and  shear  cutting  strains  come  directly  underneath  the  table  at  the  strongest  point  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  affording  absolute  rigiditv  and  avoiding  entirely  vibration  to  the  knife — resulting  in  smooth  and  even  cutting. 

Please  ask  for  our  little  booklet  “Testimony”  and  full  particulars. 


THE  SEYBOLD  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Highest-Grade  Machinery  for  Bookbinders ,  Printers ,  Lithographers ,  Paper-Mills, 
Paper-Houses ,  Paper-Box  Makers ,  etc. 

Embracing  —  Cutting  Machines,  in  a  great  variety  of  styles  and  sizes,  Book  Trimmers,  Die-Cutting  Presses,  Rotary 
Board  Cutters,  Table  Shears,  Corner  Cutters,  Knife  Grinders,  Book  Compressors,  Book  Smashers, 

Standing  Presses,  Backing  Machines,  Bench  Stampers;  a  complete  line  of  Embossing 
Machines  equipped  with  and  without  mechanical  Inking  and  Feeding  devices. 


Home  Off 

BRANCHES: 


DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  , 

Srvc 
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A  Purchasing  Agent’s 
chat  with  his  printer 


"That’s  a  Quality  Job 
Yet  the  Price  is  Right — 


“How  do  you  do  it,  Peters?” 

“Easy.  Since  we  put  in  a  cost  system,  we’ve  found 
what’s  the  matterwith  a  good  many  printers.  Especially 
on  competitive  jobs,  after  we’d  paid  for  the  stock,  what 
was  the  situation?  Why,  there  often  wasn't  enough 
left  of  the  price  we  had  quoted  the  customer  to  pay  for 
setting  up  the  printing,  let  alone  our  profit. 

“So  what  did  we  do?  We  first  put  the  shop  on  a  ‘brass 
tacks’  basis,  and  that  helped  some.  Then  we  looked  into 
the  paper  market  and  solved  our  real  problem.  We  found 
a  paper  that  satisfied  every  requirement  of  the  customer  as 
to  stock.  Yet  was  so  common-sensedly  priced — yes,  I  ‘speak 
with  feeling’ — as  to  leave  us  a  profit  after  delivering  the 
good  printing  our  customers  demand.” 

“Well,  if  it’s  this  Hammermill  Bond  you’re  talking  about, 
Peters,  it  looked  good  to  me  on  this  job.” 

“Of  course  it  looked  good.  It  is  good.  I  wouldn’t  give 
it  to  you  if  it  wasn’t  good.  It’s  so  strong  and  impressive  in 
finish,  ‘feel’  and  body  that  you’re  glad  to  have  your  letters 
go  out  on  it — ” 


THE  UTILITY  BUSINESS  PAPER 


“Yes,  I  like  its  ‘quality  rattle’;  it  suggests  ‘class.’” 

“Yet  Hammermill  Bond  is  so  economical  it  can  be  used 
for  follow-ups,  price  lists,  and  all  office  and  factory  forms. 
Its  moderate  price  makes  possible  new  uses  for  you,  and 
gives  us  more  business.  Moreover,  with  its  12  colors  and 
white,  you  can  put  different  forms  or  department  corre¬ 
spondence  on  different-colored 
stock,  using  the  ‘  Signal  System  ’ 
idea.  And  being  in  stock  at  the 
mill  in  all  standard  weights,  you 
can  always  getHammermill  Bond 
in  a  hurry.” 

“I’m  on,  Peters.  You  don’t 
need  a  surgical  operation  to  get 
a  good  idea  into  my  head.  Hereafter,  I’ll  standardize  my 
forms  on  Hammermill  Bond.  Yes,  and  stick  to  the  printer 
who  had  my  interests  enough  at  heart  to  put  me  wise.” 


.  If  you  haven’t  one  already,  send  for  our  new  Sample  Book 

HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY,  ERIE,  PA. 
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CINCINNATI 


OFFERS  a  more  complete  educational  opportunity 
than  heretofore.  If  a  student  desires,  he  can  learn 
the  principles  that  underlie  punctuation  and  capitalization; 
the  history,  variation  and  uses  of  the  basic  type-faces; 
how  to  space;  how  to  use  decoration;  the  principles  of 
display. 

Or  the  student  may  learn  hand  lettering  in  preference  to 
the  studies  mentioned  above,  or  he  can  take  both  courses. 

These  lessons  are  preparatory  to  a  thorough  drilling 
in  the  principles  of  design  and  of  color  harmony  as  applied 
to  composition.  Then  comes  the  application  of  what  has 
been  learned  to  all  classes  of  display  and  decorative 
typography. 

Owing  to  its  character,  the  series  of  nine  lessons 
embracing  punctuation  and  capitalization,  type-faces,  the 
use  of  decoration  and  the  question  of  display  is  sold  sep¬ 
arately  for  $8  to  students  of  the  Course,  or  $10  to  others. 

The  regular  price  of  the  Course  is  $23  for  cash  or  $25 
if  taken  on  the  instalment  plan  of  $2  down  and  $1  a  week 
until  paid. 

The  student  can  choose  either  the  nine  lessons  on 
hand-lettering  or  the  nine  dealing  with  punctuation,  capi¬ 
talization,  etc. 

Where  both  these  groups  are  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  lessons  —  forty-six  in  all— -the  price  is  $31 
cash  or  $33  on  the  instalment  plan. 
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1  Two  Things 

|  to 

|  Get  a  RIGHT  Start  on 

|  for  1914 

|  Tff  ’  r  .  Get  started  right  on  casting  your  own  type. 

|  1  Ll  oL.  Be  sure  that  the  matrix  equipment  of  the  type 

|  caster  you  buy — variety  and  style  of  faces ,  library  service , 

|  and  reliability  of  the  concern  you  deal  with  is  beyond 

|  question. 

|  If  your  work  does  not  justify  the  use  of  a  composing 

|  machine ,  we  can  tell  you  how  and  why  it  would  pay  you 

|  to  cast  your  own  type  with  the  Monotype  Type  Caster  in 

|  your  own  plant ,  because  the  Monotype  type  caster  as  a 

|  type  foundry  and  service  machine  is  satisfying  its  users 

|  all  over  the  country. 

I 

|  C  J  .  If  you  need  a  composing  machine  you 

I  O  CLU I  lil .  need  type  none  the  less ,  and  if  you  start 

|  1914  with  a  Monotype  you  will  have  not  only  a  Type 

|  Caster  but  a  Composing  Machine  to  set  type  in  justified 

1  lines ,  5  pt.  to  18  pt.  In  the  one  machine ,  the  Monotype 

|  Type  Caster  and  Composing  Machine ,  you  get  all  the  ser- 

|  vice — machine  composition  and  type  for  the  cases — that 

I  would  require  two  machines  of  different  makes  to  supply. 

|  The  Monotype  system  of  composition  and  type  casting 

|  is  the  foundation  of  an  efficient  and  economical  composing 

1  room  service  for  the  printer  and  his  customer. 

|  Our  new  specimen  book  of  over  1050  faces  sent  on  re- 

|  quest. 


j  Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Co. 

|  Philadelphia 


New  York  Boston  Toronto  Chicago 

World  Building  Wentworth  Building  Lumsden  Building  Rand-McNally  Building 

Cuba,  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico,  A.  T.  L.  Nussa,  Teniente  Rey,  No.  55,  Havana 
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A  Talk  to 

All  Press  Manufacturers 
and  Agents 

By  HARRY  A.  COCHRANE 

THE  press  manufacturers,  and  the  publishers,  printers  and  lithographers  of  the 
country,  should  be  proud  of  the  American-made  presses.  In  most  of  the 
models,  none  better  are  made  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Inventive  genius  in  America  has  given  much  attention  to  printing  machines, 
with  the  result  that  for  fine  work,  speed  and  convenience  in  handling,  perfection 
has  almost  been  reached. 

Such  prestige  in  the  mechanical  end  has  been  acquired  that  it  is  notable  that  a 
popular  machine  originated  by  builders  in  this  country,  when  built  abroad  will  not 
sell  in  competition  with  the  American-made  product,  even  though  constructed  from 
the  same  patterns. 

Last  year  at  the  National  Printing  Exposition  in  New  York  there  was  a  bringing 
together  of  the  results  of  this  American  genius,  and  the  showing  must  have  created 
pride  in  the  bosom  of  every  American  who  visited  the  Exposition. 

If  a  press  builder  manufactures  a  machine  for  the  newspaper,  the  large-edition 
magazine  publisher,  a  fast-running,  fine-printing,  flat-bed  cylinder  press,  a  sheet-feed 
rotary,  a  multicolor  printing  machine,  a  swift  platen  press,  a  machine  of  the  same 
type  designed  for  color  or  heavy-form  printing,  an  offset  press,  or  a  stone  litho¬ 
graphing  press,  he  should  by  exhibiting  the  machine  in  operation  at  this  Exposition 
give  the  printers,  publishers  and  lithographers  (who  will  come  from  all  sections  of 
the  country  and  even  abroad)  an  opportunity  to  see  the  result  of  his  genius,  study 
and  ability  in  mechanical  construction. 

Manufacturers  and  agents  of  presses  of  whatever  make  (as  well  as  the  feeding  devices  for 
them  and  other  attachments  aiding  in  increasing  their  efficiency  and  lowering  their  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction)  should  take  steps  at  once  to  show  their  machines,  joining  the  many  who  have 
already  engaged  space. 

It  is  pretty  hard  to  get  a  possible  buyer’s  attention  to  a  press  when  he  is 
enmeshed  with  the  manifold  details  of  his  business,  but  at  this  great  Show  the  buyer 
is  in  the  investigating  mood  and  the  opportunity  is  afforded  to  get  home  the  points 
of  a  press. 

Under  those  conditions  no  builder  with  a  meritorious  press  or  device  can  afford 
not  to  be  represented. 

Furthermore,  it  gives  a  house  “a  standing”  to  exhibit.  The  trade  considers  it  a 
live  house  if  it  is  represented.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  I  have  a  press  in  So  & 
So’s  place,  and  can  bring  anyone  there  for  a  demonstration  any  time.  A  manufac¬ 
turer  or  agent  who  argues  thusly  is  short-sighted,  because  he  can’t  begin  to  get 
many  to  go  there,  whereas  at  the  Show  the  prospective  purchasers  are  brought  to 
him  (the  exhibitor) .  It  is  a  thousand  times  more  economical,  besides  he  is  support¬ 
ing  a  proposition  that  is  educating  thousands  of  printers  to  use  up-to-date  machines. 
The  Show  directly  and  indirectly  helps  every  manufacturer  and  supply  man  to  make 
sales.  It  especially  helps  and  encourages  his  salesmen  if  he  exhibits. 

Write  for  diagram  of  spaces,  rates  and  other  information  to 

Executive  Offices  of  the  Exposition,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Telephone,  Gramercy  724  HARRY  A.  COCHRANE,  President 
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Know  fatPurposeoi \bur  Printing 


IF  you  would  be  successful,  Mr.  Printer, 
you  must  follow  the  example  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  manufacturer  in  other  lines; 
you  must  study  the  uses  of  your  product 
and  adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  your  cus¬ 
tomers.  Business  men  are  buying  print¬ 
ing  of  you  to  help  sell  their  goods.  To 
make  this  printing  more  effective  for 
them,  you  must  devote  more  thorough  study 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  You 
should  be  their  advertising  counsel  regarding 
all  forms  of  Letter,  Booklet  and  Catalog  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Who  is  going  to  promote  the  increased  use  of 
your  product, —  Direct  Advertising, —  if  you 
don’t,  Mr.  Printer? 

Resolve  from  today  to  make  yourself  more 
familiar  with  all  the  new  ideas  in  Advertis¬ 
ing  Direct-by-Mail.  It’s  up  to  you  to  know 
how  Letters,  Booklets  and  Catalogs  are  be¬ 
ing  used  by  business  men  in  every  field  of 
trade  to  get  business. 

Machinery  Catalogs,  Retailer  Booklets, 
House  Organs,  Folders,  Letters,  Blotters,  Re¬ 
turn  Post  Cards  —  all  these  should  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  your  most  diligent  study.  Every  issue 
of  “Printers’  Ink,”  “System,”  and  “Advertis¬ 
ing  and  Selling,”  contains  articles  of  untold 
value  to  the  progressive  printer  who  will  read 
them  carefully  and  preserve  them  for  future 
reference. 

From  these  articles  you  will  get  ideas  and 
suggestions  that  will  enable  you  to  give  your 


customers  valuable  assistance  in  getting  up 
Booklets  and  Catalogs,  that  should  enable 
you  to  create  many  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  new  business. 

File  every  helpful  article  you  read,  every  new 
idea  in  illustration  and  arrangement,  every 
good  booklet  or  catalog  for  convenient  refer¬ 
ence. 


We  are  publishing  a  magazine,  “Progressive 
Papers,”  which  contains  ideas  and  articles  in 
every  number  intended  to  help  you  stimulate 
the  use  of  more  and  better  Direct  Advertising. 

Send  us  your  name  today,  if  you  are  not  al¬ 
ready  receiving  this  publication. 

We  want  you  to  know  that  we  realize  that 
our  prosperity  is  linked  with  yours  in  this  in¬ 
creased  use  of  Direct  Advertising. 

Most  of  the  products  of  our  29  Mills  are  par¬ 
ticularly  adaptable  to  Direct-by-Mail  Litera¬ 
ture. 

We  make  34  Bond  Papers  that  are  Trade- 
Marked  with  the  “Eagle  A”  Water  Mark  for 
your  Guidance,  Protection,  and  Profit ;  —  be¬ 
sides  Cover,  Book,  and  Halftone  Papers  in  a 
large  variety  of  Colors,  Weights,  and  Finishes, 
Papers  all  of  which  make  literature  that  does 
business. 

Tell  us  your  particular  needs  in  Bond,  Book 
or  Cover  Paper  and  we  will  co-operate  with 
you  most  intelligently. 


AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  “EAGLE  A”  TRADE-MARKED  WATER-MARKED  PAPERS 

HOLYOKE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


For  Your  Guidance,  Pro¬ 
tection  and  Profit 

FOR  YOUR  GUIDANCE  our  Bond,  Linen  and  Ledger  Papers  are  Trade-Marked  with 
the  Water-Mark  of  “  the  Eagle  and  the  A.”  The  “Eagle  A”  has  come  to  be  known  as 
“the  Water-Mark  of  Quality  ”  because  all  papers  bearing  it  reflect  the  Experience,  Resources 
and  Facilities  of  a  29 -Mill  organization. 

YOUR  PROTECTION  in  handling  “  Eagle  A”  Writing  Papers  lies  in  the  fact  that  each 
paper  is  distributed  for  us  by  a  designated  Selling  Agent  —  and  is  never  sold  by  us  direct  to 
the  Consumer — your  customer. 

j Because  of  the  demand  which  our  Advertising  is  creating  for  “Eagle  A”  Papers  their  sale 
permits  of  a  good,  legitimate  profit  for  you — the  Printer. 


These  are  the 


The  Leaders  of  the  Market 


“EAGLE  A”  BONDS 


“EAGLE  A”  LINENS 


AGAWAM 

ARCHIVE 

BANKERS 

CONSOLS 

CONTRACT 

COUPON 

DEBENTURE 

DERBY 

DUNDEE 

FABRIC 

GOVERNMENT 

HICKORY 

INDENTURE 


JAPAN 

MAGNA  CHARTA 

NORMAN 

OLD  HEMPSTEAD 

PERSIAN 

QUALITY 

REVENUE 

RIVAL 

ROMAN 

SECURITY  TRUST 
STANDARD 
UNIVERSAL 
And  Nine  Others 


HORNET  THE  AMERICAN 

NATIONAL  THE  CENTURY 

PURE  LINEN  STOCK  And  Twenty-five  Others 


“EAGLE  A” LEDGERS 


ARCHIVE 
BANKERS 
BANK  RECORD 
BRUNSWICK  LINEN 
CAPITOL 
COLUMBIAN 
GOVERNMENT  RECORD 
LEGAL  LINEN 


MERCHANTS  LINEN 
MILAN  LINEN 
OLYMPIA 
PARCHMENT 
RUSSIAN  LINEN 
SERVIA 
TREASURY 
And  Seven  Others 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  CO. 

HOLYOKE,  MASSACHUSETTS  TWENTY-NINE  MILLS 


-^sUPER-FI  Net 

king  enamel; 

^UPERFIN^ 


KING  PAPER  COMPANY  | 


KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Supercalendered  and  Extra  Machine-Finished  Books, 
Map,  Lithograph,  Plate,  Envelope,  Writing,  OFFSET 
and  COATED  BOOK. 


King  Offset  Book  and  Label 

Both  possess  all  the  essential  qualities  to  produce  satisfactory 
work  and  maximum  production.  Lie  flat.  Do  not  stretch. 
Free  from  fuzz.  Send  for  samples  to  try  out 


Talbot’s  Composition  Truck  Rollers 


Eagle  Printing  Ink  Co. 

24  CLIFF  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

BLACKSTONE  BLACK 

NON-OFFSETTING 
The  densest,  cleanest  work¬ 
ing  Half-Tone  Black  made 
Try  It  and  Be  Convinced 


CHICAGO 
705  S.  Dearborn  Street 


DETROIT 
17  Park  Place 


STANDARD  ALL  ROPE  “P”  QUALITY  TAGS 

ARE  THE  STRONGEST  TAGS  ON  THE  MARKET 

Read  on  the  Tag  below  what  the  railroad  men  have  to  say  in  this  connection 


nnc 


RULES  OF  THE  WESTERN  CLASSIFICATION  COMMITTEE 

ADOPTED  BY  THE  SOUTHERN  CLASSIFICATION  COMMITTEE 

“Tags  must  be  made  of  metal,  leather,  cloth  or  rope  stock  or  sulphite  fibre 
tag  board,  sufficiently  strong  and  durable  to  withstand  the  wear  and  tear  incident 
pj  to  transportation. 

Tags  used  to  mark  wooden  pieces  or  wooden  containers  must  be  fastened 
at  all  corners  and  center  with  large-headed  tacks  or  fag  fasteners;  or 

Tags  may  be  tied  to  wooden  pieces  when  the  freight  would  be  injured  by 
the  use  of  tacks  or  tag  fasteners. 

Tags  tied  to  bags,  bales,  bundles  or  pieces  must  be  securely  attached  by 
strong  cord  or  wire,  except  that  when  tied  to  bundles  or  pieces  of  metal  they 
must  be  securely  attached  by  strong  wire  or  strong  tarred  cord." 


If  you  wish  samples  of  these  tags  printed  with  the  freight  classification  rules  for  distribution  among  your 
customers,  write  Department  S  at  the  nearest  Dennison  store 
Remember,  too,  that  there  is  more  profit  it 


boii  o\kumfaelmiiKj  ( 


BOSTON  NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS  LONDON  BERLIN  BUENOS  AIRES 


4-2 
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THE  HEART  OF  THE  ELECTROTYPING 
PLANT  IS  THE  GENERATOR 

High 

Commercial 
And 

Electrical 
Efficiency 
Low 

Temperature 
Rise 

Motor  Generator  Sets,  Belt  Driven  Generators,  Depositing 
Tanks,  Copper  or  Nickel  Elliptic  Anodes 

BUY  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURER 

The  Hanson  &  V an  Winkle  Company 

NEWARK,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A.  BRANCHES:  Chicago.  III.;  New  York  City;  Toronto,  Ont. 

Bring  your  depositing  troubles  to  us;  we  will  gladly  advise  you. 


The  Juengst 

Gatherer- Stitcher- Coverer 

WILL  do  five  operations,  namely,  gather,  collate, 
jog,  stitch  and  cover,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  thus 
saving  floor  space  and  labor. 

The  number  of  operators  necessary  to  produce 
3,000  books  per  hour,  of  ten  sections,  would  be  five. 

Also 

Juengst  Gatherer- Wireless  Binder 

WHICH  does  four  operations  at  one  time, 
namely,  gather,  collate,  jog  and  wireless  bind,  pro¬ 
ducing  3,000  books  per  hour,  which  lay  flat  when 
open,  with  five  operators. 

GEO.  JUENGST  &  SONS,  Croton  Falls,  New  York 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 
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Roberts  Numbering 
Machine  Company 

Successor  to  THE  BATES  MACHINE  CO. 


696-710  Jamaica  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


For  General 
Job  Work 

Absolutely 

Accurate 

Fully 

Guaranteed 

Side  Plates 
Without  Screws 

Always  in  Stock 

Five  Figure- 
Wheels 


ROBERTS’ 

MACHINES 


UNEQUALLED  RESULTS 
MAXIMUM  ECONOMY 
No  Screws 

To  Number  Either  Forward 
or  Backward 


.  12345 


Facsimile  Impression 

Size  lg-  x  If  inches. 


:  Wm 


/T'HIS  cut  shows  our  Style  9,  2-beam  O-A  Auto- 
matic  Striker  Ruling  Machine  with  Manifold 
Double-shaft  Pen-underlift  Device.  With  this 
machine  the  pens  can  be  lifted  or  dropped  from  four 
or  more  distinct  headlines  at  one  feeding  of  the  paper, 
often  saving  from  100%  to  200%  in  time  on  compli¬ 
cated  work. 


The  W.  O.  HICKOK  MFG.  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Book  Binders’  and  Paper  Rulers’  Machinery 
Established  1844. 

HARRISBURG,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Sole  Canadian  Agents. 


Drive 


Think  of  T atum,  Think 
of  Punch — Think  of 
Punch, Think  of  Tatum 

The  exceptional  character,  as  regards  accuracy,  durability, 
and  daily  output,  of  the  Tatum  Paper  Punches  and  Perforators, 
is  well  shown  by  the  character  of  the  users. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  mail  upon  request  a  list  of  satisfied 
users  of  TATUM  OUTFITS. 

The  list  is  especially  interesting,  as  including  so  many  who 
are,  themselves,  manufacturers  of  paper  specialties  and  loose- 
leaf  goods,  and  naturally  look  for  the  best  outfits. 

THE  BEST  IS  NONE  TOO  GOOD 
FOR  THOSE  WHO  KNOW- 


54  Years  of  Knowing  How 

THE  SAM  E  C.  TATUM  CO. 


Main  Office  and  Factory: 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


New  York  Office: 
180  Fulton  Street 


Makers  of  “The  Line  of  True  Merit” 
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Drilling  holes  in  the  plate  to  admit  the  jig-saw  pre¬ 
paratory  to  mortising 


Substituting  a  broach  for  the  saw,  the  walls  of  the 
mortise  are  smoothed  up  and  squared  in  the  corners 


WANTED,  20,000  PRINTERS -AD.  AND  JOB  MEN 

to  mail  a  post-card  for  a  copy  of  “Millerized” — a  handsome  booklet  illustrating  the  operation  of  the  Miller  Saw- 
Trimmer  equipment.  Write  to-day. 

MILLER  SAW-TRIMMER  CO.,  Point  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Are  You  Alive 

To  the  great  saving  that  you  will  effect  through 
the  use  of  the 

“Ideal”Guaranteed 
Non -Curling 
Gummed  Paper 


GUARANTEED 

FLAT^v^  ^  ^  FLAT 

GUMMED  PAPER 


sip  pears 
Only  on 
"IDEAL" 
: Brands 


Our  gummed  paper  is  made  for  all  climates  and  build¬ 
ing  temperatures.  Can  be  handled  in  wet  as  well  as  dry 
weather.  Made  in  various  colors  and  weights. 

A  sample-book  showing  the  complete  line  mailed  on  request. 

Ideal  Coated  Paper  Co. 

BROOKFIELD,  MASS. 

New  York :  150  Nassau  St.  .  Chicago :  452  Monadnock  Bldg. 


The  Acme  leads  them 
all  and  is  for  sale  by 
Printers’  Supply  Houses 
throughout  the  United 
States.  For  further; 
full  particulars  write 

The  Acme  Staple 
MachineCo.,Ltd. 


IT’S  TO  YOUR 
ADVANTAGE 


To  first  investigate 
this  Stitcher  before 
you  buy  any  other. 

The  Acme 
Binder  No.  6 


This  Low-Deck,  Two-Side  Ruling  Machine 

is  for  both  striking  and  feint-line — -can  be  changed 
from  striker  to  feint-liner  quickly  —  a  most  com¬ 
plete  proposition. 

Note  illustration  showing  details  of  construction. 
Unlike  others,  any  make  self-feeder  can  be 
attached. 

Write  for  our  new  illustrated  catalogue  and 
price-list. 

F.  E. AND  B.  A.  DEWEY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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Consider  These  Strong  Points  Before  You  Act— 

Our  lead-moulded  plates  are  equal  to  the  original  in  quality,  and  with  our  nickel-steel  shell  are  guaranteed 
against  wear. 

OUR  LEAD-MOULDING  PROCESS 

is  the  one  dependable  method  of  obtaining  perfect  reproductions  and  quick  service. 

Our  process  of  Lead  Moulding  and  of  depositing  the  shell  on  the  mould  without  the  aid  of  graphite,  and 
other  methods  used  on  wax-moulded  plates,  enables  us  to  guarantee  exact  duplication  without  loss  of  detail. 
Perfect  reproductions  and  perfect  register  are  obtained,  because  lead  takes  an  exact  mould  and  is  not  affected 
by  varying  temperature,  and  after  moulding  undergoes  no  other  operation  until  it  is  placed  in  the  solution. 

Users  who  appreciate  high-class  work  praise  the  efficiency  of  our  Lead-Moulded  Plates.  If  you  have  a 
high-class  job  in  mind,  let  us  submit  samples  of  work  both  by  plate  and  printed  results. 

OUR  ENTIRE  PLANT  IS  FULLY  EQUIPPED 

with  new  and  modern  machinery,  and  in  the  hands  of  expert  workmen.  We  are  capable  of  handling  your 
work  with  absolute  satisfaction. 

Phone  Franklin  2264.  Automatic  53753-  We  •will  call  for  your  business 

AMERICAN  ELECTROTYPE  CO.  24'30S° £££*-• 


Carver  Automatic  Die  and  Plate  Presses 

f 

Are  noted  for  their  excellence 
and  economy  of  production,  dura¬ 
bility  of  construction  and  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  users  as  the  BEST. 

f 

Our  Company  controls  the  man-  ! 

ufacture  and  sale  of  the  Demery 
Apparatus  for  steelplate  work. 

Size  6  x  10  inches. 

Manufactured  in  the  following 
sizes : 

6  x  10  in.  4 x9  in. 

3 x8  in.  2*^  x8  in. 

2 %  x4  in. 

C.  R.  Carver  Company  N- w-  Streets 

Canadian  Agents  :  Export  Agent,  except  Canada  : 

MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg. 

Southern  Agents: 

PARSONS  TRADING  CO.,  Sydney,  Mexico  City  and  New  York. 

J.  H.  SCHROETER  &  BRO.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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a  CATECHISM 

OF  GOLDING  JOBBERS 

If  you  are  not  a  user  of  Golding  Jobbers  you  have  thought 
about  it  —  and  you  have  in  mind  some  questions  you  would 
ask  about  its  construction,  its  features  for  quality  and  quantity 
of  production  and  its  adaptability  for  your  growing  require¬ 
ments  for  plant  efficiency. 

We  have  anticipated  your  question,  and  in  this  Catechism  we 
have  listed  your  questions  and  the  answers,  so  that  all  information 
about  the  Improved  Golding  Jobber  is  given  in  a  concise  form 
for  your  complete  understanding. 

The  Catechism  has  been  prepared  for  you.  Please  request  it. 

ADDITIONAL  GOLDING  PRODUCTS 

The  Pearl  Press,  Official  Hand  Press,  Golding  Embosser, 
Pearl  Lever  Cutter,  Golding  Paper  Cutters,  Card  Cutters, 
Bench  Shears,  Rule  Miterers,  Curvers  and  Cutters,  Tableting 
Press,  Benzine  Cans,  Composing-sticks,  etc.,  etc. 

GOLDING  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


A  TWO-ROLLER  MASTERPIECE 


The  Challenge  Machinery  Co. 

Grand  Haven,  Michigan 

Chicago  Salesroom,  124  South  Fifth  Avenue 


AMONG  high-grade  two- 
roller,  two-revolution 
cylinder  presses,  the  STONE¬ 
METZ  commands  a  dominat¬ 
ing  position.  It  is  the  two- 
roller  masterpiece  of  the  times 
— -a  press  of  pleasing  design, 
great  strength,  splendid  print¬ 
ing  qualities,  economical  in 
cost  and  up-keep. 


The  STONEMETZ  is  remark¬ 
able  for  its  simplicity —  the  absence  of 
complicated  mechanism  and  adjust¬ 
ments  makes  it  exceptionally  easy  to 
operate.  It  is  silent  in  operation,  with  a  free,  easy  movement ;  no  register  rack  or  air  cylinder  adjustments  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  care  of  the  different  speeds.  It  will  register  perfectly,  has  an  unfailing  sheet  delivery  (carrier  or  fly) 
and  a  rack,  cam  and  table  ink  distribution  that  is  unsurpassed  by  any  two-roller  press  on  the  market. 


The  STONEMETZ  is  built  in  three  sizes:  No.  2,  25x33;  No.  3,  26x38;  No.  4,  29x42. 


Write  for  illustrated  descriptive  catalogue,  samples  of  work,  list  of  users,  etc. 


In  Stock  and  for  Sale 
by  Typefounders  and 
Dealers  in  all  Prin¬ 
cipal  Cities. 
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WHY  A  DULL  PAPER 
CUTTER  KNIFE 

HEN  you  can  send  to 
the  nearest  hardware 
store  and  get  one  of  the 
fast,  clean-cutting 

Carborundum 

Machine  Knife 
Stones 

that  will  put  the  knife-blade 
back  in  cutting  shape  in  a 
jiffy — two  or  three  strokes 
and  the  edge  is  there  smooth 
and  keen — it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  stop  to  take  the  knife 
out  of  the  machine.  The 
stone  is  grooved  to  protect 
the  fingers — it  just  fits  the 
hand. 

MADE  IN  TWO  SHAPES,  ROUND  OR  SQUARE, 

$1.50 

There  is  nothing  harder,  sharper, 
quicker -cutting  than  Carborundum 


“KRAUSE” 

Round-Cornering  Machines 

For  Power,  Treadle,  Hand;  Shear  Cut 
Always  Sharp,  Always  in  Stock 


Write  for  Samples  and  Particulars 

H.  HINZE  MACHINERY CoT’ffir  New  York 


Use  Your  Thinker 

Some  Actual  Facts  Worth  Thinking  About 


The  Universal-Peerless  Rotary  Perforator  is  in  use  in  every 
land  throughout  the  world;  therefore  the  following  facts: 


BURTON  PERFORATORS  ARE  PERFORATING  APPROXIMATELY 


10,000,000  sheets  per  day,  1,200,000  miles  per  year, 

40,000,000  square  feet  per  day,  20,000  reams  per  day, 

12,000,000,000  square  feet  in  a  year,  20,000  sheets  per  minute 

4,000  miles  of  paper  per  day,  or  333  sheets  per  second. 


Catalogues  on  Application.  Sold  by  all  Dealers 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

A.  G.  BURTON’S  SON 

118  to  124  So.  Clinton  St„  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 
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OSWEGO 

MACHINE  WORKS 


Oswego  Lever 


CUTTING  MACHINES 
EXCLUSIVELY 


OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 


LOWER  YOUR  INSURANCE 


Protect  Your  Plant  by  Using 

JUSTRITE  BENZINE  CAN 


The  can  with  a  metal  to  metal  NON  -  LEAKAHI.E  VALVE 


For  GASOLINE,  BEN¬ 
ZINE,  KEROSENE, 
TURPENTINE,  NAPH¬ 
THA,  ALCOHOL. 
Air-tight,  Fire-proof, 
Non-leakable,  and  simple 
and  practical  in  application. 
Special  Funnel  not  required 

Use  ordinary  funnel,  which  is  held 
firmly  in  place  while  filling. 

Cap  closes  automatically  when  funnel 
is  withdrawn. 


Approved  by  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 


JUSTRITE 

Oily  Waste  Can 

Opens  with  the  foot — closes  auto¬ 
matically,  absolutely  safe,  saves 
time. 

Both  cans  approved  and  bear 
the  Underwriters’  label. 

JustriteMfg.Co. 

an  Chicago,  u?s:\re  3 


The  Use  of 

Westinghouse  Motors 

For  Printing  Machinery 

Is  the  best  possible  insurance  against 
shut-downs 

These  motors  are,  above  all,  reliable. 
They  can  be  depended  upon  to  operate  con¬ 
tinuously  for  years  with  very  little  attention. 

Rolled  steel,  used  largely  in  their  con¬ 
struction,  gives  much  greater  Strength  than 
the  caSt  iron  or  caSt  Steel  generally  used 
for  motors. 

The  bearings  are  very  large  and  are  pro¬ 
tected  from  dust. 

The  commutation  is  sparkless,  even 
under  the  severest  loads,  so  that  the  life  of 
the  commutator  is  long  and  brush  renewals 
are  rarely  required. 

Ample  overload  capacity  enables  these 
motors  to  continue  running  under  conditions 
that  would  stall  other  motors. 

High  efficiency  insures  minimum  operat¬ 
ing  expense,  and  an  exceptionally  wide 
range  of  speed  adjustment  permits  the  press 
to  be  run  at  the  right  speed  for  each  job. 

Full  information  on  request 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.Co. 

EAST  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Sales  Offices  in  45  American  Cities 
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A  STRAIGHT  LINE 
AUTOMATIC 
BOOK  TRIMMER 

Capacity,  24  packages  per 
minute,  4fT  or  less  in  thick¬ 
ness. 

For  further  particulars  address 

JAMES  ROWE 

1058-62  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 


Defiance  Bond 

Manufactured  by 

Byron  Weston  Company 

DALTON,  MASS. 


designs 

DRAWINGS 

halftones 
ZINC  ETCHINGS 
WOOD  8  WAX 
ENGRAVINGS 
color  plates 
nickel-steel 

elfctrotypes 


Telephone,  Harrison  5260 5261~ 5262  All  Departments 


Globetypes’are  machine  etched  halftones  and  electrosjfrom  halftones  by  an  exclusive  process 
NicKelsteel  Glob etypes 'are  the  supreme  achievement  in  duplicating  printing  plates. 


This  NICKELSTEEL  “GLOBETYPE” 
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Rogers-  Buffalo 


A  Full  Automatic  Feed,  Direct 
Motor-Driven  Knife  Grinder 

The  Last  Step  in  Perfecting  a 
Grinder  to  Meet  the  Demands 

of  the  critical  cutting-room  foreman.  Grinds  either  straight  or 
concave  bevel,  on  knives  up  to  130  inches  in  length. 

Guaranteed 

to  grind  more  in  less  time  and  do  it  better  than  any  grinder  in 
existence.  It  is  so  perfect  in  operation  that  it  needs  little  atten¬ 
tion  after  adjustment.  Our  literature  tells  all  about  it. 

See  Write-up  in  Other  Columns. 

Samuel  C.  Rogers  &  Company 

No.  16  Lock  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


He  Advance  Lever  Gutter 


Is  in  a  Glass  by  Itself 


The  Challenge  Machinery  Co. 

Grand  Haven,  Michigan 

Salesroom  and  Warehouse,  124  South  Fifth  Avenue,  Chicago 


Because:  It  is  the  Strongest,  Easiest  Cutting ,  Most 
Accurate  Cutting,  Most  Convenient ,  Most  Durable. 


TN  other  words,  the  ADVANCE  is  in  a  class  by 
1  itself  because  it  is  designed  and  built  right  and 
because  it  incorporates  in  its  construction  all  the  im¬ 
provements  and  conveniences  suggested  by  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century’s  manufacturing  experience. 

Some  of  the  exclusive  features  are:  Mechanically 
correct  compound  leverage,  unyielding  center  bed  sup¬ 
port,  adjustable  gibs  to  take  up  knife-bar  wear,  “easily 
squared”  back  gauge  adjustment,  side  gauges  on  both 
sides  of  cutter,  both  front  and  back  of  knife,  and  many 
other  conveniences  fully  described  in  our  new  cutter 
catalogue  —  sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  request. 


Carried  in  Stock  and 
Sold  by  Typefounders 
and  Dealers  in  all 
Principal  Cities 
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A  dependable  half-tone 
black  ink  can  be  had  (at 
the  right  price)  that  will 
enable  you  to  meet  all  com¬ 
petition  with  perfect  “ink- 
results.” 

One  of  our  traveling  sales¬ 
men  reports  of  a  printer 
who  formerly  paid  nearly 
double  the  price  for  half¬ 
tone  ink  and  is  pleased  to 
testify  his  perfect  satisfac¬ 
tion  found  in  the  use  of  our 


Pierce  Half-tone  Black 


and  as  a  result  the  afore¬ 
said  printer  is  a  permanent 
convert  to  OUNN  BLACK 
HALF-TOME  INKS. 

Have  you  seen  our  cata¬ 
logue  containing  actual 
specimens?  It  shows  what 
good  ink  will  do.  Send 
for  it. 


15434551  Niagara  St.,  Binffa!©,  N.  Y. 


OSWEGO 

MACHINE  WORKS 


Oswego  Auto 


CUTTING  MACHINES 
EXCLUSIVELY 


OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 


Peerless  Motors 


are  known  for  their  wonderful  continuous 
satisfactory  service,  because  they  are  made 
for  a  specific  purpose  to  fill  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  printer,  publisher,  engraver 
or  electrotyper. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
send  us  your  wants  and 
we  will  submit  estimate 
and  prove  our 
claims. 


Ask  for  our  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue. 


The  Peerless  Electric  Co. 

Factory  and  General  Office  :  Warren,  Ohio 
CHICAGO  AGENCY: 

Electrical  Machinery  Sales  Co.,  1536  Monadnock  Building 


NEW  YORK  AGENCY: 

N.  Y.  Electric  Installation  Co.,  43  West  27th  Street 
And  All  Principal  Cities 


BETTER  THAN  EVER 


One  of  the  Latest  Models 
of 

NEW  ERA 
PRESSES 


The  Press  That  Makes  Job  Printing 
Profitable 


•fl  The  New  Era  is  a  roll-fed,  high-speed, 
flat-bed  and  platen  press,  built  in  sections. 
Assembled  as  desired  to  print  one  or  more 
colors  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  paper, 
cloth  or  cardboard;  also  slit,  punch,  per¬ 
forate,  cut,  score,  reinforce  and  eyelet  tags,  fold,  etc.,  all  in  one  passage  through  the  press.  Suitable  for  long  or 
short  runs.  Just  the  machine  for  fine  colorwork  and  specialties.  Ask  for  literature  and  send  us  to-day  samples  of 
your  multicolor  or  difficult  operation  work  and  we  will  show  you  just  how  economically  they  can  be  produced  on 
the  New  Era  Press. 


bu,lt  By  THE  REGINA  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Specialties 

217  Marbridge  Building,  47  West  34th  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


New  Acme 
Cutter 

TRIPLE-GEARED 

Sizes  34,  38,  42,  46  and  50  in. 

<1  An  extremely  rapid 
and  accurate  cutting 
machine,  designed 
to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  most 
exacting. 

<|  Circular  with  full 
information  and 
prices  on  application. 


Child  Acme  Cutter 
and  Press  Company 

DOVER,  N.  H. 

BOSTON:  184  Summer  Street 
NEW  YORK:  261  Broadway 
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Draw  a  Winning  Card 


Every  customer  a  trade  winner,  giving  you  his  hearty  support 
and  patronage  —  what  would  it  mean  to  you  ? 

Haven’t  you  figured  it  out  that  when  you  have  succeeded  in 
getting  your  customers  in  that  frame  of  mind,  your  business 
will  be  pretty  well  established  ? 

Appearance  of  Our  Neat 
Cards  in  Case 


Peerless  Patent  Book  Form  Cards 


create  such  a  fine  enthusiasm  among  their  users  that  they  can 
not  desist  from  recommending  them  and  almost  insisting  that 
their  friends  use  them,  too. 

If  you  are  the  dealer  in  your  locality  where  these  cards  can 
be  bought,  you  are  right  in  line  for  the  benefits  of  this 
enthusiasm,  patronage  and  support. 

The  clean,  smooth  edges,  the  neatness  of  the  case  and  the 
economic  utility  of  the  card  will  make  the  appeal  to  you  as 
well  as  to  your  customers. 

Send  to-day  for  a  sample,  and  see  how  they  really  are.  Our 
plan  for  the  dealers  will  also  accompany  the  request. 

The  John  B.  Wiggins  Company 

Established  1857 

Engravers,  Plate  Printers,  Die  Embossers 

52-54  East  Adams  Street  Chicago 


Inks  That  Are  Used  in  Every  Country 
Where  Printing  is  Done 

KAST  &  EHINGER 

GERMANY 


Charles  Hellmuth 

PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC 


INKS 


DRY  COLORS,  VARNISHES 


SPECIAL  OFFSET  INKS 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

154-6-8  West  18th  Street  536-8  South  Clark  Street 

Hellmuth  Bldg.  Rand-McNally  Bldg. 


The  World’s  Standard  Three  and  Four  Color  Process 
Inks.  Gold  Ink  worthy  of  the  name. 

Originators  of  Solvine.  Bi-Tones  that  work  clean  to  the 
last  sheet. 


Dinse,Page 

^Company 


Electrotypes 

Nickeltypes 

Stereotypes 

725-733  S.  LASALLE  ST. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

rELEPHONE,  HARRISON  7185 

Buckled,  Crinkled 

and  other  deformed  stitches  are 
not  born  of 

Brehmer 

Stitching 

Machines 

Brehmer  Stitchers  are  the  parents 
of  only  a  clean,  straight,  and  accu¬ 
rately  centered  stitch. 

With  Such  Simple  Mechanism — How 
Could  They  Be  Otherwise? 

Let  us  tell  you  wherein  they  are  the  most  economical  to  maintain. 

CHARLES  BECK  CO. 

609  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
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A  Motor  Designed  for 
Printing  Press  Service 

Strict  economy 
must  be  practiced  by 
printers,  not  only  in 
expense,  but  in  time 
saved,  to  show  a 
profit. 

A  Robbins  & 
Myers  Standard 
Motor  will  drive  a 
press  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  than  any 
other  form  of  power ; 
it  can  be  installed 
within  the  frame  of 
the  press  to  save 
space — no  cumber¬ 
some  overhead 
shafting  or  crowded 
aisles. 

It  is  cleanly,  quiet  in  operation  and  provides  power  at  any 
time  of  day  or  night.  The  starting  and  stopping  are  always 
under  perfect  control  ;  varying  speeds  are  possible.  The  motor 
will  last  as  long  as  the  press. 

Robbins  &,  Mvers  Motors  | 

Our  press-driving  motors  furnish  from  14  H.-P.  to  15  H.-P., 
giving  a  practically  unlimited  range  of  printing  speeds.  Ask 
us  for  list  of  large  and  small  users. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Co. 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  All  Principal  Cities 
IV e  also  manufacture  the  famous  line  of  “  Standard  ”  Electric  Fans,  for  direct 
or  alternating  current. 


BRONZING 

MACHINES 

for 

Lithographers  &  Printers 

Guaranteed  in  Every  Respect 


BRONZE  POWDERS 


We  Do  Repairing 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 


Manufactured  by 

Robert  Mayer  &  Co. 

Suite  420,  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Factory:  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Seattle  San  Francisco  Boston 


Advertising  men  draw  large  salaries. 


They  are  valuable  because  they  are 
producers  —  they  show  actual  results  on 
the  credit  side  of  the  ledger. 

An  advertising  man  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  printing.  What  better  start 
could  you  possibly  have  than  your  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  print-shop?  The  majority 
of  successful  advertising  men  in  the 
country  to-day  started  as  printers. 

If  you  are  ambitious  to  grow  big  and 
make  a  large  salary,  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools  will  show  you 
how.  It  requires  but  a  small  part  of  your 
spare  time  to  learn  how  to  write  adver¬ 
tisements — how  to  select  mediums — how 
to  analyze  advertising  problems  —  how 
to  conduct  a  sales  campaign. 

The  I.  C.  S.  Advertising  Course  has 
been  prepared  after  twenty  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  advertising.  The  same  prin¬ 
ciples  taught  in  this  Course  have  been 
applied  to  the  successful  advertising  of 
this  institution. 

The  Course  includes  Type  Display, 
Copy  Writing,  Follow-up  Systems,  Man¬ 
aging  Advertising  Appropriations,  Illus¬ 
trating,  Mediums,  Catalogue  and  Booklet 
Writing  —  each  subject  being  treated  by 
an  expert. 

To  learn  more  about  the  I.  C.  S.  Course  of 

Advertising,  fill  in  and  mail  the  attached  coupon 


International  Correspondence  Schools 
Box  1207,  Scranton.  Pa. 

Name  _ 

St.  and  No _ 

City _  State - 
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The  Work  to  the 
Bundler  OR 
the  Bundler 
to  the  Work? 


One  of  the  many  reasons  why  we  name  it 

THE  QUICK  BUNDLER 

is  because  it  saves  time  which  is  ordinarily 
consumed  in  carting  signatures,  etc.,  from 
the  folding  machines  or  work  tables  to 
the  Bundler. 


“It  IS  a  Quick  Bundler,”  say  Street  & 
Smith,  Publishers,  New  York  City;  “and 
the  small  space  required  to  operate  it  is  very 
much  in  its  favor.  The  fact  that  we  stack 
our  work  twelve  feet  high  proves  that  the 
bundles  are  solid.” 

Get  more  particulars  by  addressing 

THE  AUTOPRESS  COMPANY,  95  Madison  Avenue 
Quick  Bundler  Dept .  New  York  City 


The  CALCULAGRAPH 

has  been  recording  Elapsed  Time  —  actual  working 
time  —  in  this  pressroom  for  the  past  three  years 
Used  in  your  print-shop  it  will  insure  accuracy  and  savea  lot  of 
money.  Our  booklet, “Accurate  Cost  Records,"  tells  about  it. 

CALCULAGRAPH  COMPANY 

1460  Jewelers  Bldg..  New  York  City 


OSWEGO 

MACHINE  WORKS 


Oswego  Semi-Auto 


CUTTING  MACHINES 
EXCLUSIVELY 


OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 


ATTENTION 

Use  a  light  Transfer  Truck  for  your 
light  loads  and  a  heavy  Transfer  Truck 
for  heavy  loads,  but  use  a 

CLARK 


L14,  describing  our 

New  Two-wheeled  Transfer  Truck  for  light 
loads,  as  shown  in  illustration. 

The  George  P.  Clark  Co. 

Department  C 
Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  13-21  Park  Row 
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The  Duplex  Tubular-Plate  Press 

A  LARGE  NUMBER  IN  DAILY  OPERATION  IN  IMPORTANT 
NEWSPAPER  OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY 


All  our  claims  for  this  wonderful  press  are  fully  justified 


BUILT  IN  ANY  EVEN  NUMBER  OF  PAGES 

THE  TUBULAR-PLATE  PRESS  when  running  at  the 

same  speed  as  any  old-style  press  which  carries  the  same 
number  of  plates  (semi-cylindrical)  delivers  precisely 
Double  the  Product. 

This  will  be  evident  when  you  consider  that  each  Tubular- 
Plate  is  on  the  web  and  printing  all  the  time,  while  in  all 
other  presses  each  semi-cylindrical  plate  is  on  the  web 
printing  only  half  the  time. 

Write  to  us  for  full  information,  lists  of  users  and  their  statements  as  to  results. 
OUR  CUSTOMERS  WRITE  OUR  ADS 


DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Works:  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 


LONDON 

Linotype  and  Machinery,  Ltd. 
188,  Fleet  St.,  E.  C 


NEW  YORK:  World  Building 

General  Agents  for  Canada:  MILLER  &  RICHARD 


PARIS 

Linotype  and  Machinery,  Ltd. 
10,  Rue  de  Valois 


4- 3 
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Don’t  Make  a  Mistake 

When  You  Buy  a  Composing  Machine 


You  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  let  a  salesman  induce  you  to  invest 
in  a  half-size,  rebuilt,  over-complicated  or  multiple-price  machine 

THE  inferior  Linotypes  now  being  pushed 
by  the  former  monopoly  were  designed  to 
sell  at  low  prices.  Each  one  was  given 
certain  limitations,  to  prevent  it  from  interfering 
with  the  sale  of  their  multiple-price  models.  They 
are  all  too  far  below  the  INTERTYPE  standard 
of  efficiency  for  any  comparison. 

Buy  a  “  Regular”  Machine 

— a  high  quality  machine,  of  wide  range  and 
great  speed,  built  to  produce  slugs  that  print 
like  new  foundry  type.  There  is  just  one  such 
machine  on  the  market — 

THE  INTERTYPE 

$2,150  f.  o.  b.  New  York 


A  Remarkable  INTERTYPE  Efficiency  Record 

was  made  recently  by  John  F.  O’Sullivan,  a  New  York  operator,  who  composed  11,024  ems  of  pica,  brevier  and 
agate — making  the  necessary  changes  of  magazine,  liners,  etc.,  without  assistance — in  ONE  HOUR.  The 
following  statement  was  signed  by  A.  M.  Jenkins,  Supt.,  The  New  York  Times;  John  E.  Martin,  Supt.,  The  New 
York  Press;  Chas.  Heale,  Supt.,  The  Federal  Printing  Co.,  New  York;  James  Tole,  Supt,  The  New  York  Globe; 
V.  B.  Sweeney,  Supt,  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce;  and  Albert  O.  Jennings,  Trade  Linotyper : 

“We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  certify  that  on  November  17,  1913,  in  Room  1006  of  the  World  Building, 
New  York  City,  an  operator  composed  the  following  amount  of  matter,  in  one  hour,  on  an  Intertype  machine: 
2,232  ems  of  12-point,  24  ems  wide ;  3,402  ems  of  8-point,  18  ems  wide;  5,390  ems  of  524-point,  16  ems  wide; 
and  that  said  operator  made  the  two  necessary  changes  of  magazine,  liners,  ejector,  assembler,  knife  and  vise 
jaw,  without  assistance.” 


InternationalIxpesettinoMachine®. 

WORLD  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

CHICAGO:  Rand-McNally  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO :  86  Third  Street  NEW  ORLEANS:  316  Carondelet  Street 

CANADA :  Miller  &  Richard  BUENOS  AYRES:  Bromberg  &  Co.  AUSTRALASIA:  Alex.  Cowan  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

PARIS :  Fonderie  Caslon  NORWAY  and  SWEDEN:  Aktiebolaget  Gumaelius  &  Koimp.  CUBA:  Vilaplane  Arredondo 

FACTORY:  FOOT  OF  MONTAGUE  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  says: 

“It  is  easy  enough  to  be  happy 
When  life  flows  on  like  a  song’ ’ 

And  so  it  may  well  be  charged 
that,  as  we  have  just  closed  the 
most  prosperous  year  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  career,  we  can  easily  give 
tongue  to  our  feelings  of  joy,  satis¬ 
faction  and  content.  But  there  is 
one  feeling  which  moves  us  still 
stronger,  and  that  is  the  deep  grati¬ 
tude  we  feel  toward  the  printing 
fraternity  for  the  appreciation,  en¬ 
couragement  and  patronage  it  has 
accorded  us.  We  wish  to  all,  most 
sincerely  and  earnestly, 

A  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy 
and  Prosperous  New  Year. 

THE  WHITLOCK  PRINTING 
PRESS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
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WE  WILL  MAKE  EVERY  KIND  OF  AN  ENVELOPE  FROM 

FOLDWELL  COATED  BOOK 

Think  of  the  advantage  of  a  half-tone  surface  on  envelopes.  Foldwell  does  not  crack  and  wears  well. 

CHICAGO  PAPER  COMPANY  F,FTH ££^0™“ ST- 


ADJUSTABLE  ROTARY  PRESSES 


A  press  necessary  in 
every  pressroom. 

For  taking  care  of  most 
every  kind  of  printed  prod¬ 
uct,  cut  into  sheet  form, 
rewound,  folded  or  collat¬ 
ed,  it  is  an  elastic  machine. 
Prints  multicolors  on  one 
or  both  sides. 

Sixty-six  different 
lengths  of  sheets  with  the 
very  least  of  changes. 

The  machine  to  put 
resilience  into  the  press¬ 
room  for  the  coming  year. 


MEISEL  PRESS  MFG.  COMPANY 

Designers  and  Builders  of  Automatic  Presses  Delivering  Finished  Products  in  One  Operation 
FACTORY,  944-948  DORCHESTER  AVENUE,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Consider  the  Saving 


That  Can  Be  Accomplished  by  Use  of 


National  Chapman 
Elevating  Trucks 

in  Your  Establishment 


’Truck  Catalog  and  advance 


Write  for  Counting  Machine  Catalog  and  list  of 

National  Scale  Co.  chiclpee^FlisTlL. 


You  Can  Save  Money 

By  Installing 

Sprague  Electric 

Motor  Equipments 

We  Have 

the  most  thoroughly  modern 
and  efficient  motors  and  con¬ 
trollers,  both  A.  C.  and  D.  C., 
for  application  to  any  machine, 
used  in  the  printing  trades. 

We  Can  Give 

you  the  benefit  of  20  years  of 
specialized  experience  in  suc¬ 
cessful  manufacture  and  appli¬ 
cation. 

We  Have  Solved 

the  problems  of  others.  Let  us 
help  you.  It  will  cost  you  noth¬ 
ing  to  obtain  specifications. 

Ask  for  Pamphlet  No.  2454. 

Sprague 
Electric  Works 

Of  General  Electric  Company 

Main  Offices  s  527-531  West  34th  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Branch  offices  in  principal  cities 

Member  the  Society  for  Electrical  Development,  Inc. 

“DO  IT  ELECTRICALLY” 
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THE  CHAMBERS 

Paper  Folding  Machines 


No.  440  Drop-Roll  Jobber  has  range  from  35x48  to  14x21  inches. 

Delivers  five  different  styles  of  fold.  Has  gear-driven  head  perforators. 
Equipped  with  combing-wheel  automatic  feeder  or  with  hand-feed  table. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO. 

Fifty-second  and  Media  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chicago  Office:  549 West  Washington  Boulevard 
MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Canadian  Agents,  7  Jordan  Street,  Toronto. 


Printer*  can  not  fail  t0  aPPreciate  ‘he  immense  saving 
1  /  obtained  in  every  direction,  as  well  as  the  infi¬ 

nitely  greater  satisfaction  given  to  customers,  when  supplying 
labels  made  with 


NON-CURLING 
GUMMED  PAPER 


WAVERLY  PARK,  N.  J.  Established  in  England  1811 


Increase  Your  Sales — Decrease  Your  Losses 
Consult  the  Specialists  Who  Know 


Seventeenth 


TYPO 


Year 


mly  Credit  Book  and  Classified  Directory  of  the  Paper, 
Book,  Stationery,  Printing  and  Publishing 


RATINGS  MOST  CAREFULLY  REVISED 


The  Typo  Mercantile  Agency 

General  Offices,  160  Broadway  New  York 
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The  Hardie  Semi  -  Automatic 

Press  Feeder 


The  Hardie  Semi-Automatic  Feeder  gives  the  following  Results: 


Register  . 

Production 

Waste 

Labor 

Time 

Overruns  . 

Estimating 

Golorwork 


100  per  cent  accurate. 

20  per  cent  increase. 

Reduced  to  minimum. 

Work  of  feeder  made  easier. 

20  per  cent  gain  on  Feeder,  Pressman 
and  Press. 

Eliminated,  so  far  as  providing  against 
waste. 

Much  more  accurate. 

Made  perfectly  simple. 


In  asking  for  quotations  give  make  and  size  of  press.  Complete  instructions  given  for  installation  and  use. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  — MENTION  INLAND  PRINTER 


HOBBS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

WORCESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Something  Attractive 
In  Connection  With 
Printing  Inks 

We  will  exhibit  our  various  lines  of  PRINTING  INKS  at  the  National  Printing, 
Lithographing  and  Advertising  Exposition,  to  be  held  in  New  York,  April  18  to 
25,  1914.  One  of  the  new  and  attractive  features  of  this  immense  and  interesting 
enterprise  will  be  the  exhibition  of  fine  printing  for  which  certificates  of  merit  will 
be  awarded.  We  purpose  enlarging  on  this  feature  by  presenting  $450.00  in  cash 
to  the  successful  printers  who  enter  a  contest  which  we  have  arranged  under  the 
following  terms : 

For  the  best  example  of  black  half-tone 

we  offer  ....  $100.00  cash 

For  the  second  ....  75.00  cash 

For  the  third  ....  50.00  cash 

Also,  for  the  best  example  of  four-color  process 
printing,  we  offer  .  .  $100.00  cash 

For  the  second  .  .  .  75.00  cash 

For  the  third  ....  50.00  cash 

These  amounts  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  firm  and  the  pressman. 

A  quantity  of  ink  sufficient  to  furnish  us  with  the  required  number  of  copies  will 
be  supplied  without  charge,  upon  application  to  our  nearest  branch  house  or  our 
traveling  representatives. 

The  sheets  submitted  must  be  unbound  and  not  smaller  than  19x25.  At  least 
twelve  copies  must  reach  us  not  later  than  March  31, 1914. 

The  following  well-known  New  York  authorities  have  consented  to  act  as 
judges:  Mr.  Charles  Francis,  of  the  Charles  Francis  Press;  Mr.  J.  W.  Bothwell,  of 
Theo.  L.  De  Vinne  Co.,  and  Mr.  John  Clyde  Oswald,  of  the  American  Printer. 
These  gentlemen  are  not  connected  in  any  way  with  our  Company,  and  their 
decision  shall  be  final.  We  also  offer  certificates  of  merit  as  they  may  be  awarded 
by  the  judges. 

Only  one  example  of  either  black  or  colors  may  be  submitted  by  any  firm,  and 
each  specimen  must  be  marked  with  name  and  address  of  firm  and  pressman, 
together  with  number  or  name  of  ink  used.  This  competition  is  limited  to  printers 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


£K0  ALL  ADVERTISING 
am>  PRINTING  CRAFTSMEN 

GREETING! 

MAY  FULL  MEASURE 

OF  EVERYTHING - 

INCLUDING  ROYAL 

ELECTROTYPES 

BE  YOURS  DURING 

1914 

ROYAL  ELECTROTYPE  COMPANY 

616  Sansom  Street  PHILADELPHIA 
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Give  yourself  and  your  press-feeders 

H  J)appj>  J5cto  gear 

by  Installing 

Rouse  Paper  Lifts 


behind  all  your  larger  cylinder  presses. 

You  will  be  happy  because  you  will  get  1,000  to  1,500  more  impressions 

per  day  from  every  press  thus  equipped.  _ _  _ _ . . 

Y our  feeders  will  be  happy  because 
they  will  be  relieved  once  for  all  from 
the  back-breaking  monotony  of  lifting 
a  ton  and  a  half  of  paper  to  the  feed- 
board  every  working  day  of  the  year. 

Your  pressman  and  superintendent 
will  be  happy  because  there  will  be  no 
more  truck-jammed  and  paper-iittered  aisles  to  clog  operation. 

Your  customers  will  be  happy  because  their  waste  will  be  reduced  to 
less  than  a  quarter  of  what  it  averages  by  the  old  lifting  method. 

It’s  a  10  Per  Cent  a  Month  Dividend-Payer 

And  that’s  going  some  in  these  days,  of  close  prices  and  high  operating  costs. 

Send  for  that  handsome  look,  “ Rouse-handling  Versus  Man-handling." 


H.  B.  Rouse  &  Co. 

2212  Ward  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Quality-Service-Price 

A  COMBINATION  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  BEAT 


“SATIN  FINISH” 
Copper  and  Zinc 
Photogravure  Copper 
Special  Copper 
for  Etchers*  use 


Engravers’  Supplies 
Charcoal,  Powders,  Inks, 
Dragon’s  Blood,  Etching 
and  Powdering  Brushes, 
Rubber,  Etc, 


The  American  Steel  &  Copper  Plate  Co. 

101  to  111  Fairmount  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J, 


610  Federal  Street 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Branches  and  Warehouses 
116  Nassau  Street 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


3  Pemberton  Row 

LONDON,  E.  C„  ENG. 


The  Japanese  say  there  are 
two  things  to  be  feared  in  life: 
Darkness  and  a  Fool.  Dark¬ 
ness,  because  you  can  not  see; 
a  Fool,  because  you  do  not 
know  what  he  will  do. 

Danger  in  life,  as  in  business, 
comes  from  not  looking  ahead  and 
not  knowing,  for  Folly  is  but  lack 
of  knowledge. 

PEERLESS  CARBON  BLACK 
for  twenty-five  years  has  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  all  Printing  Ink 
Makers  the  world  over  as  the  finest 
Black  to  use  for  making  half-tone, 
letter- press  inks,  and  of  recent  years 
has  been  found  the  best  Black  for 
making  quick-drying  inks  to  be  used 
on  fast-running  presses. 

With  the  assurance  that  no  Black 
is  better  than  PEERLESS,  is  it  wise 
for  any  inkmaker  to  use  another 
Black  said  to  be  as  good  when  he  is 
obtaining  a  satisfactory  price  from  a 
satisfied  customer  for  an  ink  made  of 

PEERLESS? 

In  your  own  interest  do  not 
change  a  hypothetical  possibility  for 
an  acknowledged  certainty. 

THE  PEERLESS  CARBON  BLACK  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  U.  S.  A. 

Binney  &  Smith  Company 

Sole  Selling  Agents 

81-83  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  IN  EUROPE: 

63  Farringdon  St.,  London,  E.  C.  Kaufmannshaus,  179,  Hamburg 
90  Rue  Amelot,  Paris 
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The  Best 
Investment 
You  Can 


Make 


is  in  the  “every-hour- 
in-the-day”  produc¬ 
ing  equipment  —  an 
asset  that  yields  product  at  a  profit  to  the  printer. 


The  Old  Reliable 


Jenney  Motor 


stands  for  perfect  printing-press  power  and  means 
economical  service — a  vital  subject  to  the  printer, 
lithographer,  electrotyper  and  engraver. 


Send  for  complete  motor  installation  information,  cost, 
terms,  etc.  JENNEY  MOTORS  are  built  in  all  sizes  for  both 
alternating  and  direct  current. 


Jenney  Electrical  Department 

AMERICAN  ROTARY  VALVE  CO. 
Genera!  Offices:  Chicago,  III. 

BRANCHES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


OSWEGO 

MACHINE  WORKS 


Oswego  Power 


CUTTING  MACHINES 
EXCLUSIVELY 


Of  One  Thing  You  May  Be  Sure 

Our  line  of  folding  machines — job, 
newspaper  and  circular  work — will 
stand  the  test  alongside  any  legiti¬ 
mate  competition .  Our  claims  for  the 
superiority  of  product,  speed,  etc., 
will  be  backed  up  by  this  Company 
to  the  letter,  and  no  printer  or 
bindery  can  afford  to  install  another 
folder  before  investigating  the 

Anderson 
Line 


A  complete  line  of  folders — all  sizes, 
etc.  The  price  of  each  folder  is  in 
keeping  with  what  constitutes  a 
good  machine. 

Send  for  information,  stating  your  re¬ 
quirements,  etc.,  and  we  will  do  the  rest. 


ANDERSON 
FOLDER  CO. 


LAFAYETTE,  IND. 
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THE  LINOGRAPH 

Comparing  the  LINOGRAPH  with  Other  Slug- 
Casting  Machines,  You  Will  Find: 

1.  That  the  LINOGRAPH 
is  the  only  machine  where  the 
two-letter  alignment  is  made 
on  the  upper  ears  of  the  mat¬ 
rices,  making  the  alignment 
of  bold  face  or  italics  as  good 
and  as  long-lived  as  the  Roman 
face. 

2.  That  the  LINOGRAPH 
is  the  only  machine  on  the 
market  where  all  matrix  trans¬ 
fers  are  made  on  the  ears 

instead  of  on  the  combination  teeth,  thus  rendering  the 
matrices  more  long-lived  and  avoiding  a  large  amount  of 
wear  on  these  teeth,  making  distribution  more  certain. 

3.  That  the  LINOGRAPH  is  the  only  machine  producing 
a  low  quad  line,  thus  avoiding  much  of  the  trouble  now 
experienced  in  pressrooms  from  high  quad  lines. 

4.  That  it  is  easier  to  change  magazine  on  the  LINO¬ 
GRAPH  than  on  any  other  machine. 

5.  That  it  is  the  only  machine  where  the  distributor  is  with¬ 
in  easy  reach  of  the  operator  from  the  front  of  the  machine. 

6.  That  there  are  over  1,000  parts  less  in  the  LINO¬ 
GRAPH  than  in  any  other  successful  machine. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  CATALOG 

THE  LINOGRAPH  COMPANY 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 
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THE  LINOGRAPH 

If  You  Need  a  Composing  Machine,  You  Ought 
to  Investigate  THE  LINOGRAPH 

7.  That  the  matrix  supply  is 
in  every  way  equal  to  that  of 
the  most  expensive  machines, 
and  in  some  respects  greater; 
for  of  the  seven  characters 
most  frequently  used  there  are 
24  matrices  for  each  key — four 
more  than  found  in  any  other 
machine. 

8.  That  the  composition  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  LINOGRAPH 
is  as  good  as  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  any  slug-casting  machine. 

9.  That  the  speed  at  which  it  can  be  operated  is  limited 
only  by  the  ability  of  the  operator,  and  that  a  complete 
change  of  face  and  measure  can  be  accomplished  as  quickly 
on  the  LINOGRAPH  as  on  any  other  machine. 

10.  The  LINOGRAPH  carries  two-letter  equipment  with 
a  universal  mold,  having  a  range  from  5  to  14  point  and 
lines  up  to  30  ems  long. 

11.  That  it  is  easier  to  operate  and  care  for  the  LINO¬ 
GRAPH  than  is  the  case  with  any  other  make  or  model 
of  slug-casting  machine,  regardless  of  the  price. 

Price ,  $1,800.00— Sold  on  Easy  Terms. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  CATALOG 

THE  LINOGRAPH  COMPANY 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 
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Put  That  Where 
I  Can  Get  at  It- 


...... 


'V/’OU  should  aim  at  making  all  your  booklets  so 
attractive  that  they  will  be  kept,  not  thrown 
away.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  stock.  You  are  wise  when  you  select 
one  of  the 


Warren  Standard 

Book  Papers  ** 


They  work  so  well  you  are  sure  of  results.  Among  them  you  will  find 
every  book  paper  you  need. 

Use  Cameo  Paper  if  you  want  to  get  wonderful  results  with  halftones. 
On  Cameo  they  have  the  depth  and  beauty  of  photogravures.  The  plain 
type  page,  too,  has  a  richness  that  is  very  attractive. 


Send  for  “ The  Paper  Buyer’s  Guide ” 

which  contains  the  full  line  of  Warren  Standards.  Keep  it  at  hand  not  only  for  its 
valuable  color  and  typographical  suggestions,  but  to  save  you  time  and  uncertainty 
hunting  for  the  right  paper.  A  copy  sent  free  if  requested  on  your  business  letterhead. 


S.  D.  WARREN  &  CO.,  160  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


II.  -  -  j.  W.  Butler  Paper  Co.  Henry  Lindenmcyr  &  Sons  San  Francisco.  Cal.  -  Blake,  Moffitt  &  To*ne 


EiT?£sMich-  cen£HS  SI  si  iiSF'.'  ’  *p;~^hc- 

Constant  excellence  of  product  is  the  highest  type  of  competition 


nouni 


Cottrell  Presses 
Make  Good 


Keystone  Type  Foundry 

General  Selling  Agents 


C.  Cottrell  &  Sons  Co. 


Cottrell  Single  Revolution  Presses 

will  handle  the  best  grade  of  work  that 
comes  to  the  printer  and  pub¬ 
lisher  in  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns  in  a  more  satis¬ 
factory  manner  than 
any  other  press;  their 
average  length  of  life 
is  longer  and  the  av¬ 
erage  cost  of  repairs 
is  about  one-half  of 
what  they  are  to  keep  other 
presses  in  condition.  There  is 
no  better  guarantee  for  any  machine  than  a  record  of  always  making  good  in 
past  performances.  The  Cottrell  has  been  most  satisfactory  to  every  purchaser. 


Built  to  Stand 

Buyers  Always  Pleased 

In  Detail: — A  few  of  the  mechanical  features 
of  the  Cottrell  Single  Revolution  Press  that 
make  for  efficiency  are: — Rigid  impression, 
register  rack  which  produces  perfect  register 
day  after  day  and  week  after  week,  patent 
adjustable  air  springs,  hinged  roller  frame 
which  can  be  handled  by  one  man,  patent 
tapeless  delivery  and  patent  power  back-up 
controlled  by  foot  lever  on  the  feeder’s  side. 
Send  at  once  for  our  latest  illustrated  booklet. 
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!  KEYSTONE  STEEL 

JOB  CHASES 
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MADE  FOR  CHANDLER  &  PRICE  PRESSES  ONLY— SIZES  AND  PRICES 


For  7  x  11  Press . $2  50 

For  8x12  Press .  2  50 

For  10  x  15  Press .  2  75 


For  12  x  18  Press . S3  50 

For  14x20  Press .  4  00 

For  14'Ax  22  Press .  4  25 


The  KEYSTONE  Steel  Chases  for  Job  Presses  represent  the  greatest  possible  value  for  the 
price.  Although  they  cost  considerably  less  than  Paragon  Chases,  they  are,  next  to  the  Paragon, 
the  most  satisfactory  it  is  possible  to  make.  The  Keystone  Chase  meets  all  the  requirements. 
The  corners  are  interlocked  and  riveted  and  are  strong  and  rigid.  The  method  used  in  their 
manufacture  insures  accuracy  both  inside  and  out.  The  stock  is  cold  rolled  steel  with  bevel  top 
and  bottom. 

Keystone  Steel  Chases  cost  but  little  more  than  Cast  Iron  Chases  and  being  more  accurate 
and  stronger,  they  will  outlast  Cast  Iron  Chases.  At  these  low  prices  no  printer  can  afford  to 
use  the  old  out-of-date  Cast  Iron  Chase,  which  is  roughly  finished,  inaccurate  and  constantly 
breaking,  with  resulting  loss  in  time  and  labor,  to  say  nothing  of  annoyance  and  damages  which 
may  result  to  presses  and  other  material  in  use.  Order  a  chase  and  when  you  have  tested  it, 
repeat  orders  are  sure  to  follow. 

KEYSTONE  TYPE  FOUNDRY 

Sole  Makers  of  “Paragon”  and  “Keystone* ’Steel  Chases  for  Job  Presses 


PHILADELPHIA,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  DETROIT,  ATLANTA.  KANSAS  CITY,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Here's  the  Proof 

YOU  can’t  go  wrong  on  cover-paper  values  if  you  first  recog¬ 
nize  the  truth  about  cover-paper  volume,  and  its  relation  to 
cover-paper  quality.  BUCKEYE  COVERS  would  not 
be  the  most  popular  of  all  cover-papers  if  they  had  not  first  proven 
themselves  the  most  profitable.  They  sell  best  simply  because 
they  pay  best  —  because  they  enable  the  progressive  printer  to 
give  more  for  the  money,  and  at  the  same  time  to  get  more  for  his 
work  than  is  possible  when  other  covers  are  used.  Write  for 
the  “proofs,”  or 

“Prove  it  Yourself  on  BUCKEYE  COVER. 


Looking  back  with  satisfaction,  and  forward  with  con¬ 
fidence,  to  the  biggest  year  in  our  history ,  we  wish  you 
the  same!  May  the  coming  twelve  months  bring  you 
a  “good  measure,  pressed  down  and  running  over,”  of 
health,  and  of  happiness,  and  of  realized  opportunities 
to  print  profitably  on 

uekeyeG)vers 

Single  and  Double  Thick 

The  Standard  Cover  Papers  for  Economically  Effective  Business  Literature.” 

BUCKEYE  COVERS  are  now  made  in  16  colors,  4  finishes  and  4  weights,  all 
better  than  any  other  maker  has  ever  been  able  to  offer  at  anywhere  near  the 
price,  and  all  backed  by  a  selling  service  that  is  doing  more  to  popularize  Direct 
Advertising  than  any  other  single  agency  outside  of  the  printing  trade.  If  you 
want  to  learn  how  and  why  we  as  papermakers  are  selling  printing,  and  how 
you  can  profit  by  our  efforts,  write  to-day  for  our  book,  ‘‘The  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Direct  Advertising.”  It  is  now  on  the  press,  and  will  be  sent  free  as 
soon  as  ready  to  those  asking  for  it. 

THE  BECKETT  PAPER  CO. 

MAKERS  OF  GOOD  PAPER 
IN  HAMILTON,  OHIO,  SINCE  1848 


a  HUPPY  D6C0 
YGflF. 

JHE  Old  dear’s  Blessings 

be  multiplied  unto  thee  a$ 
■we  look  out  together  into 
tbe  void  of  time  and  know 
our  kinship  m  our  need. 
Map  the  vision  ofhope  be  beautified 
unto  tbee  in  tbe  glory  of  achievement. 
May  tbe  blessings  of  thy  kindred  dwell 
upon  thee  tor  the  good  that  i$  of  thee— 
the  righteousness  of  thy  deeds,  tbe 
charity  of  thy  words.  May  thy  morn¬ 
ings  dawn  in  tbe  delight  of  purpose 
and  may  thy  evenings  be  Sweet  with 
the  content  of  fulfilment.  May  obbvion 
fall  upon  thy  care$,  and  thy  memories 
be  to  tbee  a$  the  fragrance  of  roses  — 
gracious  and  pure. 


Designed  and  lettered  by 
F.  J.  Trezise, 

Instructor  Inland  Printer  Technical  School  and 
I.  T.  U.  Course  in  Printing. 


Printed  by 

The  Henry  O.  Shepard  Compar 
Printers  and  Binders, 
624-632  Sherman  street,  Chicag 


Copyright,  1913,  by  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 
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“Old  Bill”  on  the  Ink 

By  A.  J.  CLARK 


(  OIN’  down  the  street?  ”  said  “  Old  Bill  ”  recently  toone  of  the  printers, 
as  he  took  off  his  apron  and  rolled  down  his  sleeves. 

“  In  a  minute,”  answered  the  printer.  “  But,”  he  continued,  “  I  don’t 
know  if  it’s  safe  for  a  decent,  honest  typesticker  to  be  seen  on  the  street  with  one 
of  you  yeggmen.” 

“What’s  eatin’  now?”  complained  Bill,  who 
is  the  pressman,  and  who  is  used  to  the  banter  of 
his  fellow  workers  in  the  shop,  and  he  smiled 
amiably. 

“  I  see  in  a  printing-trade  paper  where  you  fel¬ 
lows  practice  sabotage  (whatever  that  is),  and  are 
in  league  with  the  inkman  to  graft  off  the  poor  old 
Boss.  No  wonder  you  can  joy-ride  while  the  rest  of 
us  walk.” 

“  Rats !  ”  said  Bill.  “  Somebody’s  been  stringin’ 
that  paper.  In  all  of  my  experience  I  don’t  never 
run  across  no  authentic  case  where  a  decent-lookin’ 
white  pressman  of  legal  age  and  proper  antecedents 
ever  took  no  graft.  What  kind  of  a  mug  would 
he  be  who  could  sleep  if  he  played  crooked  that 
a-way? 

“  Every  pressman  is  breakin’  his  neck  every  min¬ 
ute  to  do  better  presswork  than  his  neighbor,  and  he 
don’t  buy  no  ink  because  of  no  rake-off,  believe  me. 

He  buys  ink  so  his  work  will  be  easier  and  better. 

“  Always  it’s  the  pressroom  foreman  who  buys  the  ink,  whether  it’s  a  one- 
man  shop  or  a  joint  with  twenty,  and  you  ain’t  never  goin’  to  believe  that  the 
clever,  decent  mechanics  that  print-shop  proprietors  choose  as  foremen  are  goin’ 
to  graft  on  the  men  who  trust  them.  Not  on  your  life,  they  don’t  do  it;  the 


“  Somebody’s  been  stringin’  that  paper.’ 


is  second-class  matter,  June  25,  1885,  at  the  Postoffice,  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  under  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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qualities  that  fit  a  man  for  fore¬ 
man  in  a  pressroom  don’t  admit 
even  a  suspicion  of  such  a  thing.” 

“  Why,  then,”  queried  the 
printer,  “  don’t  they  turn  over  the 
buying  of  ink  to  the  bookkeeper  or 
the  boss,  so  there  would  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  their  honesty?  ” 

“  How  in  h - ,”  came  back 

N  __  ,  x  ,  Bill  heatedly,  “  do  they  know  any- 

thing  about  ink?  The  bookkeeper 
hardly  knows  enough  to  buy  writin’ 
fluid  to  keep  his  books  with,  and  the 
old  man  he  ain’t  got  no  time,  but 
he’s  got  sense  a-plenty.  What 
kind  of  a  print-shop  proprietor 
would  it  be  who  hadn’t  sense  to 
pick  a  pressman  he  could  trust?  ” 
“  Accordin’  to  what  I  been 
readin’,”  said  the  printer,  “  there  ain’t  none  of  them  fit  to  trust,  they  are  close 
kin  to  the  Mafia,  and  the  ‘  Clan-na-Gael  ’  was  an  association  clean  and  pretty  in 
comparison  with  the  amalgamated  association  of  graftin’  ink  peddlers.” 

“  Sure,  I  know,”  said  Bill.  “  That  kind  of  stuff  grows  like  the  temper  of  a 
scolding  wife,  and  unless  somebody 
nails  the  lie  they  will  be  ready  to  hang 
all  pressmen  in  a  minute.  But  they’s  a 
lot  to  the  ink  story  besides  what  appears 
in  crooked  print.  Let  me  tell  you  some : 

“  Because  a  pressman  wants  to  buy 
the  ink  he  uses,  or  because  he  favors 
some  particular  maker,  is  no  sign  that 
he  is  crooked,  far  be  it  from  such.  A 
pressman  is  impelled  by  one  motive, 
mostly,  and  that  is  that  he  excel.  He 
likes  to  turn  out  lots  of  work  and  he 
worries  a  lot  if  it  ain’t  up  to  a  fair 
standard.  This  applies  to  news  men  as 
well  as  them  that  do  only  job  work,  and 
if  they  are  handicapped  by  unfit  ink 
they  are  up  against  it  a-plenty. 

“  Unfit  ink  is  any  ink  with  which  the 
pressman  is  not  familiar.  Ink  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  cheese  and  butter  and  whisky. 


I  I 


“  They’s  crooks  in  every  professi< 
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makes  or  get  a  change  in  formula  until  he  is  satisfied.  ..  He,s  open  to  sugpicion(  believe  me  „  { 

And  when  he  is  satisfied  he  sticks  —  all  heaven  and 

earth  won’t  make  him  change,  because  he’s  had  a  h -  of  a  time  findin’  out.  | 

“  Now  enters  the  wise  guy,  and  notin’  how  the  pressman  is  friendly  with  the  { 

man  who  sells  the  good  ink,  how  he  takes  a  drink  with  him  and  maybe  smokes  » 

a  good  cigar  with  a  gilt  band  on  it,  he  cranks  up  his  knockin’  stick  and  hollers  j 

graft !  He  don’t  holler  because  he’s  honest  hisself,  but  because  he’s  afraid  some-  { 

thin’s  gettin’  away  from  him,  that’s  how  it  is.” 

“  But  there  must  be  some  graft  among  pressmen,  Bill,  or  they  wouldn’t  dare  J 
to  say  the  things  they  do,”  suggested  the  printer  mildly. 

“  Sure,”  said  Bill.  “  They’s  crooks  in  every  profession.  You  can  tell  ’em  by  | 

their  ears  almost  always,  but  that’s  no  reason  why  the  whole  profession  should  be  j 

bawled  out,  and  a  lot  of  silly  stuff  printed  about  pressmen  knockin’  ink  by  puttin’  j 

. >acco  inter  it. 

i  personally  concerned,  I  would  be  just  as  happy  if  ink  sales-  j 
in,  except  for  the  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  shake  hands  with  j 
sentatives  of  ink  houses  who  come  honest  and  unafraid,  several  } 
offer  me  the  best  half-tone  black,  or  the  reddest  red  ever  was, 

:e  and  who  remain  friendly  and  genial  whether  or  not  I  am  { 
em. 

iqual,  I  have  passed  up  a  friend  sometimes  to  buy  from  an  | 

ed  the  business.  I  have  bought  from  a  cripple  in  preference  ' 

it  always  I  have  bought  as  I  would  buy  for  myself,  and  every  » 

>e  man  enough  to  throw  his  job  in  the  face  of  the  boss  who  4 

honesty;  if  he  ain’t,  he’s  open  to  suspicion  and  ought  to  be 
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Printers  of  Note — Johann  Froben 

By  WALTER  C.  BLELOCH 

AMONG  the  printers  of  note  who,  departing  from  this  world  left  behind 
/%  them  records  of  unceasing  endeavor  and  never-ending  toil,  must  be  men- 
-*•  tioned  Johann  Froben  or  Joannes  Frobenius,  one  of  the  very  best  of  all 
the  early  printers.  According  to  some  authorities,  Froben  was  born  in  Basel  (or 
Basle),  Switzerland,  while  according  to  others  he  was  born  in  Hammelburg  about 
1460,  and  was  later  educated  at  the  University  of  Basel.  His  printing-office 
appears  to  have  been  first  started  at  Basel  in  1491;  like  other  printers  of  that 
age,  very  little  is  known  of  Froben’s  early  days  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  an 
apprentice  of  Amerback. 

Froben  appears  to  have  been  gifted  with  lofty  ideals  and  to  have  striven  in 
every  way  to  improve  the  quality  of  his  product.  As  a  result  of  this,  he  very  soon 
became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  printers  of  the  day  and  recognized  as  one  of 
the  very  learned  scholars  of  his  time.  He  is  said  to  have  paid  out  huge  sums  to 
some  of  the  best-known  men  of  that  period  whom  he  had  engaged  to  edit  his  works 
and  read  his  proofs.  Among  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  theological  scholar,  Erasmus,  who  for  several  years  had  been  working  upon 
an  entirely  new  edition  of  the  New  Testament. 

Shortly  after  meeting  Erasmus,  Froben  began  work  on  this  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  issued  in  1516.  The  edition  was  printed 
in  Greek,  with  a  Latin  translation,  and  immediately  brought  forth  a  considerable 
amount  of  sharp  and  severe  criticism,  Erasmus  being  accused  by  many  of  heresy. 
The  work  is  considered  exceptionally  good  from  a  typographic  standpoint,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament  printed  in  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage.  The  success  of  Froben  is,  by  most  authorities,  attributed  to  his  association 
with  Erasmus,  whose  assistance  he  had  in  the  editions  of  Saint  Jerome,  Saint 
Ambrose,  and  others  he  published. 

Froben  continued  in  his  efforts  to  improve  the  art,  and  also  became  widely 
known  for  his  piety.  In  1527,  when  he  was  seemingly  at  the  height  of  his  career, 
he  died  without  being  able  to  carry  through  his  intention  of  editing  the  Greek 
Fathers,  but  this  work  is  said  to  have  been  done  very  acceptably  by  his  son,  Jerome, 
and  his  son-in-law,  Episcopius,  who  continued  the  business.  The  emblem  of  Froben 
is  considered  as  being  an  exemplification  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  being  com¬ 
bined  with  the  gentleness  of  the  dove. 


THE  OLD  SCHOOL 


The  printer  men  of  long  ago 

Whose  works  we  now  admire  so, 
To  gain  the  skill  they  would  essay 
Went  through  the  University. 


By  these  degrees  they  reached  the  top, 
The  pride  of  every  printing  shop. 

But  we  reverse  their  common  rule 

And  try  to  print  —  then  go  to  school. 
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Expert  Investigation 

No.  1 

By  C.  M.  BUTLER 

kNCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  sick  printery  —  ”  All  fables  start  this 
way,  but  this  is  far  from  being  a  fable,  or  anything  out  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary.  The  business  people  who  owned  this  printery  could  not  under¬ 
stand  why  their  business  did  not  make  a  profit,  so  after  many  spasms  of  reform 
they  called  in  an  expert  manager  from  New  York  to  assist  them  in  finding  out 
and  plugging  up  the  loss  leaks  with  a  view  to  creating  a  profit. 

Perhaps  the  results  of  this  investigation  by  a  $10,000-a-year  man  may  be  of 
interest  to  other  printing-office  owners,  and  for  this  reason  we  give  the  salient 
points  in  the  case. 

To  correctly  understand  the  matter  one  must  have  some  knowledge  of  the  lay¬ 
out  and  equipment  of  the  plant.  This  office  was  equipped  originally  to  do  the 
work  of  printing  a  large  weekly  publication  —  a  trade-paper  consisting  of  from 
64  to  128  pages,  10  by  15  inches  in  size,  and  having  a  rather  large  circulation. 
The  idea  being  that  better  service  could  be  had  in  a  private  plant  than  in  an 
office  over  which  the  publisher  had  no  control.  The  matter  of  economy  did  not 
enter  into  the  scheme  in  the  first  place,  though  it  was  figured  it  would  cost  less. 

The  printery  was  situated  outside  of  the  loop  district,  with  a  down-town 
office  for  publication  purposes.  Six  modern  cylinder  presses  were  installed,  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  28  by  42  inch  pony,  one  74-inch,  one  68-inch,  and  three  65-inch 
machines;  six  Gordons  in  the  jobroom,  a  Dexter  folder,  36  by  48  inch,  and  a 
large  cutter  in  the  bindery,  with  minor  binding  machinery,  and  a  well-equipped 
composing-room  with  plenty  of  natural  light  in  every  department.  A  private 
party  installed  two  linotype  machines,  doing  the  straight-matter  work  by  contract. 

So  much  for  the  equipment.  For  years  this  plant  ran  along  producing  work 
at  about  the  same  cost  as  if  produced  by  contract  —  and  service  was  a  whole  lot 
more  satisfactory. 

There  came  a  time  when  advertising  patronage  fell  off,  owing  to  a  raise  in 
rates.  The  paper  decreased  in  bulk  from  128  to  64  pages,  so  that  only 
one-half  the  equipment  was  in  constant  use.  So  the  firm  divided  itself  into  two 
departments,  the  publishing  and  the  printery,  and  the  printing  department 
entered  the  competitive  field,  soliciting  outside  work.  Another  weekly  publica¬ 
tion  was  secured,  also  a  monthly  publication.  The  ordinary  run  of  jobwork 
was  sought  and  also  obtained.  But  no  money  made.  The  cost  of  publication 
was  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  publishers  considered  selling  the  plant 
and  again  placing  their  work  out  by  contract.  No  satisfactory  offers  were 
obtained  for  the  plant,  so  that  it  continues  to  produce  work  at  an  increased 
expense,  and  with  constantly  increasing  friction  between  departments. 

Of  course,  all  ordinary  methods  were  enforced  to  produce  profitable  results. 
Foreman  after  foreman  was  tried,  a  higher  grade  of  stonemen  employed,  and 
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a  force  of  printers  secured  which  would  supposedly  compare  favorably  with  any 
force,  but  to  no  avail. 

Unable  to  locate  the  leak,  the  firm  finally  “  borrowed  ”  an  expert  systems  man 
from  a  friendly  competitor.  This  man  had  the  reputation  of  cutting  cost  to  the 
quick.  It  is  said  that  in  the  New  York  office  over  which  he  had  jurisdiction  he 
had  succeeded  in  reducing  the  cost  of  composition  from  $1.29  to  about  79  cents 
an  hour,  and  other  work  in  proportion  —  which  is  going  some,  from  our  stand¬ 
point. 

The  pressroom,  in  the  main,  was  found  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  It 
was  conceded  that  this  department  was  making  money.  All  pressrooms  make 
money  —  the  leaks  are  always  in  the  composing-room.  This  was  a  label  shop ; 
the  hours  ran  from  7:30  to  1 1 :4 5  and  12:30  to  5,  with  a  half  holiday  on  Satur¬ 
day.  Publication  day  was  Saturday,  with  all  mail  into  the  postoffice  Friday 
night  at  nine  o’clock.  The  pressroom  worked  a  night  gang  at  least  three  nights 
a  week  on  publication  forms.  Starting  with  the  tap  of  the  bell,  the  feeders  would 
oil  and  clean  their  presses,  and  about  eight  o’clock  the  machines  would  be  hum¬ 
ming  out  the  merry  tune  of  output,  with  occasional  stops  for  lifts.  This  would 
continue  until  4:45,  when  the  fountains  were  washed  and  the  rollers  cleaned 
and  raised  off  the  forms  for  the  night. 

The  first  question  asked  was:  “  Does  each  feeder  put  up  his  own  lift?  ” 

The  feeders  continued  to  put  up  their  own  paper,  though  they  would  gladly 
allow  a  hustler  to  do  this  work  for  them,  especially  on  the  74-inch  machines. 
But  the  idea  is  this:  This  probably  would  add  a  thousand  more  to  the  daily 
output  of  each  machine.  It  is  overlooked  in  many  offices,  however. 

In  the  bindery,  conditions  were  fair.  The  comment  was  made  there  that  the 
folding-machine  was  too  small  for  the  work,  only  folding  a  sixteen-page  form 
while  a  larger  size  would  fold  a  double  sixteen,  cutting  the  running  time  of  the 
machine  in  half.  The  new  machine  will  be  installed  quickly.  But  it  is  an  open 
guess  that  the  larger  machine  will  not  produce  more  than  the  smaller  one  unless 
certain  conditions  are  complied  with  —  which  is  doubtful. 

When  we  analyzed  conditions  in  the  composing-room,  many  things  were 
found  radically  wrong.  Each  job  compositor  proved  up  his  own  “  settings.”  Many 
times  two  or  three  would  be  waiting  on  the  press  at  one  time.  The  first  change 
made  was  to  appoint  one  of  the  “  cubs  ”  to  do  all  proving,  which  easily  cut  ten 
minutes  off  of  each  job. 

There  was  no  regular  deadstone  man  employed.  For  four  days  everybody 
set  ads.  or  jobwork.  When  the  last  form  went  to  press  everybody  threw  in,  the 
rule  being  that  each  man  was  to  put  away  all  material  —  type,  rules,  slugs,  leads. 
To-day  all  but  the  type  is  distributed  by  the  errand  boy.  It  saves  a  twenty-four- 
dollar  man’s  time,  surely  —  but  of  that  we  will  have  something  to  say  later  on. 

In  a  sense  the  composing-room  was  in  a  chaotic  condition.  Not  that  it  was 
dirty  or  in  an  unsanitary  condition  —  but  no  genuine  headway  could  be  made. 
And  the  printers  were  not  to  blame,  either.  For  instance : 
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Every  morning,  or  every  so  often,  the  publication  department  would  send 
down  a  batch  of  copy.  The  foreman  would  hand  the  head  ad.-man  the  ad.  copy 
and  the  make-up  man  the  reading  matter.  Sometimes  cuts  would  arrive  with  copy, 
sometimes  not.  The  make-up  man  would  estimate  his  run-arounds  from  copy 
and  the  linotype  man  would  set  the  text  as  marked,  only  to  have  to  do  it  over 
again  when  the  cuts  came.  The  editor  would  paste  up  his  dummy  and  the 
printer  would  make  up,  column  by  column,  page  by  page,  “  just  as  pasted.” 
There  could  not  be  any  uniformity  of  spacing  around  heads  or  dashes.  Even  the 
leading  varied  —  solid,  carded,  leaded  and  spaced  generally  to  fill. 

The  ad.-man  would  give  out  his  ad.  copy,  cuts  shy,  or  with  all  things  ready. 
Sometimes  the  correct  size  of  cuts  would  be  given,  sometimes  too  large  or  too 
small.  Always  trouble  and  creating  extra  work  which  did  not  show  in  the  job. 
The  copy  was  sent  in  just  as  received,  written  in  pencil,  ink,  or  typewritten,  from 
the  illiterate  and  the  intelligent.  All  kinds  of  chances  for  errors  and  making 
extra  time  necessary  in  deciphering  illegible  copy. 

The  stoneman  would  get  a  form  dummy.  Reading-matter  would  be  marked, 
some  of  the  ads.  pasted  in,  others  simply  mentioned.  Knowing  the  press 
would  be  open  for  a  form  at  a  specific  time,  he’d  go  over  to  the  make-up  man  for, 
say,  eight  pages  of  reader  and  possibly  get  five.  Then  he’d  start  to  make  up  his 
ads.,  throwing  on  the  running-heads  and  bottom  lines  and  gaging  up  to  size.  A 
page  would  be  missing  here,  a  column  there,  and  no  copy  in  for  several  halves 
or  quarters.  He’d  build  up  his  form,  possibly  lock  up  the  skeleton,  registering 
and  justifying,  etc.  Soon  the  make-up  man  would  slip  in  the  missing  pages. 
Proofs  would  come  in  for  correction.  Form  would  be  all  loosened,  columns  run 
over,  ads.  slipped  into  place,  and  his  work  would  have  to  be  done  over  again. 
Five  or  six  hours  would  be  consumed  where  two  would  have  been  sufficient  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  Finally  in  a  rush  the  forms  would  go  to  press  in  a 
sloppy  condition,  to  be  corrected  and  registered  on  the  press.  The  stoneman  was 
always  the  “  goat,”  constantly  in  hot  water,  and  at  “  outs  ”  with  the  world  in 
general. 

We  will  say  this  for  Mr.  Expert  starting  in  to  reform,  he  did  not  slight  the 
publication  office.  Every  line  of  copy  is  now  typewritten.  It  reduces  the  time 
of  composition.  No  ad.  will  be  touched  unless  the  cuts  are  received  at  the  time. 
No  linotype  will  be  set  to  run  around  a  cut  unless  the  cut  is  there  to  be  measured 
and  placed  just  where  it  belongs.  No  form  is  touched  until  every  page  is  ready. 

One  cub  assists  the  make-up  man  - —  sets  heads  and  justifies  the  pages. 
Another  cub  makes  up  the  ads.  When  everything  is  ready  the  stoneman  finishes 
the  job. 

There  used  to  be  considerable  overtime.  Nothing  doing  after  five  o’clock  now. 
All  copy  must  be  in  promptly  or  it  doesn’t  go  in.  The  publisher  may  lose  a  few 
dollars  this  week  on  the  account  of  a  late  advertiser,  but  he’ll  make  it  up  next. 

One  thing  to  help  do  away  with  overtime  is  the  fact  that  he  has  changed  the 
working  hours  —  they  are  from  8  to  5 :30  now,  instead  of  7 :30  to  5,  as  formerly. 
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In  our  estimation,  publication  days  in  a  ten-man  shop  become  five  hours  longer 
at  just  the  time  when  it  is  needed  most  —  the  closing  time. 

Even  from  a  union  standpoint  I  see  no  objection  to  this.  Or  to  even  increas¬ 
ing  the  length  of  any  one  day.  For  instance:  One  of  the  largest  publication 
houses  in  Chicago  works  its  force  eight  hours  and  forty  minutes  a  day  for  four 
days,  eight  hours  and  fifty-five  minutes  on  Friday;  and  Saturday,  which  is  conceded 
to  be  a  general  clean-up  day,  only  four  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes,  which 
makes  the  forty-eight  hours  without  working  nine  hours  any  day.  In  a  shop 
employing  sixty  journeymen  there  are  fifteen  hours  of  straight  time  gained  on 
Friday  when  it  can  be  used  to  best  advantage. 

Certain  other  things  were  remedied:  For  example,  the  printing  department 
stored  all  cuts.  A  piece  of  copy  would  come  in  labeled  “  Use  same  cut  as  in 
issue  of  March  13.”  Either  the  ad.-man  or  the  man  who  had  charge  of  the  cuts 
would  have  to  search  through  the  files  of  that  date  and  find  out  what  cut  was  used, 
then  hunt  it  up.  To-day  all  cuts  are  sent  in  with  the  copy  and  returned  as  soon 
as  released.  An  office  girl  now  takes  charge  of  them. 

Whether  the  publishing  department  ever  before  paid  the  printing  department 
for  standing  matter  or  not,  we  do  not  know,  but  now  they  do,  and  the  result  is 
there  are  no  “  hold  ”  ads.  The  matter  is  distributed  or  plated  immediately.  It 
took  the  whole  force  three  days  to  distribute  accumulated  material  when  this 
rule  went  into  effect.  It  was  positively  a  joy  to  set  type  out  of  cases  which  con¬ 
tained  every  letter  of  the  alphabet  without  having  to  pick  standing  ads.  for 
sorts.  And  the  publishing  firm  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  any  pick-ups  on  firm 
names  and  addresses.  The  whole  ad.  is  now  set  up  new. 

The  expert  believes  in  spending  money  in  order  to  save  money.  Besides  the 
double-deck  folder  to  be  purchased,  the  firm  will  install  two  late-model  linotypes, 
so  that  they  may  have  control  of  every  branch  of  the  business  at  all  times.  More 
batteries  will  be  at  their  command  so  that  more  ad.-work  can  be  done  by  machine. 
Certain  fonts  of  type  have  been  increased  to  do  away  with  picking  sorts.  Yet 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  firm  will  not  make  money. 

Undoubtedly  many  suggestions  have  been  made  that  the  writer  does  not  know 
of.  Perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  judge  too  harshly  offhand.  Maybe  printing  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  East  are  different  from  those  in  the  Middle  West  —  so  different  that 
certain  things  that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  New  York  are  permissible  here,  and 
for  that  reason  overlooked. 

To  Be  Continued. 


MODERN  ECONOMY 

To  be  instant  and  courageous  in  determining  values  is  of  the  first  importance  in 
management.  It  is  not  given  to  any  man  alone  to  apprehend  the  relative  merits  of 
true  economy  and  apparent  hut  unreal  economy  —  these  are  determined  by  the 
many  minds  that  the  wise  executive  draws  to  him  as  the  greatest  of  his  resources. 
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On  the  Street 

No.  4 

By  WILLIAM  ERNEST 

EUREKA!  I  now  have  an  argument  which  never  fails  to  bring  me  in 
close  touch  with  strange  buyers.  A  “  quality  wedge  ”  I  call  it.  It  can 
be  hammered  with  facts  and  pounded  with  reasons,  according  to  the 
strength  of  a  salesman’s  ability  and  knowledge ;  figuratively  splitting  a  buyer  in 
two,  disclosing  his  real  attitude  toward  printing  and  his  knowledge  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  good  printing. 

The  argument  occurred  to  me  while  hastening  to  the  rescue  of  a  buyer  who 
“  wanted  some  figgers  on  a  job  of  printin’.”  I  had  called  at  his  office  a  few  weeks 
before  and  left  my  card,  which  as  I  afterward  found  out,  was  kept  in  the  “  O.  K. 
pigeonhole  ”  because  I  had  explained  the  harmony  of  its  set-up  and  color- 
scheme.  As  he  told  it:  “  Not  that  I  got  your  drift,  but  I  remembered  yuh  and 
thought  I’d  give  yuh  a  chanct.” 

En  route  I  concluded  that  any  one  who  could  so  manhandle  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  would  very  likely  be  unfamiliar  with  high-class  printing;  that  I  would 
have  to  talk  quality  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  his  mind  off  from  first  costs  into 
the  more  businesslike  realms  of  the  best  ultimate  results.  Being  an  inexpe¬ 
rienced  salesman  this  was  quite  a  problem  for  me  to  handle.  I  had  talked  quality 
a  number  of  times  before,  but  only  to  those  buyers  who  manifested  an  interest 
in  high-class  work  and  who  liked  to  ask  questions  about  it. 

So  I  thought  out  my  “  quality  wedge  ”  and  the  following  conversation  will 
show  its  utility: 

“  Good  mornin’ !  Whaddayuh  want1?  ” 

“  I  represent  the  Blank  Company,  quality  printers.  What  can  I  do  for  you?  ” 
“  Oh,  yes,  I  ’phoned  you,  didn’t  I?  Well,  here  are  specificashuns  on  fifteen 
thousand  booklits.  Set  down.” 

After  jotting  down  the  specifications  I  was  handed  the  copy  —  carelessly 
hand-written  on  several  kinds  and  sizes  of  paper. 

“  Quite  a  job  for  your  stenographer  to  rewrite  all  this,”  I  laughingly  said. 

“  What’sa  matter,  can’t  yuh  read  it*?  ” 

“  Yes,  but  you  could  save  a  little  money  by  having  this  typewritten,”  and 
then  I  explained  why. 

“  By  golly,  that’s  a  good  suggeshun.  I’ll  remember  it.” 

“  Before  we  go  any  farther  with  this  job,  let  me  ask  a  question,”  I  said. 
“  How  many  printers  are  figuring  on  it.” 

“  Seven.” 

“  And  you  will  give  the  job  to  the  lowest  bidder*?  ” 

“  Yep.  To  the  lowest  bidder  who  can  give  me  the  best  work.” 

That  was  exactly  what  I  had  been  leading  up  to.  The  wedge  was  formed, 
so  I  inserted  it. 
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“And  how  will  you  know  whether  he  can  give  you  a  satisfactory  job?”  I 
asked. 

“  By  repatashun.” 

“  What  do  you  know  about  my  firm?  ” 

“  Nuthin’.  This  is  the  first  time  you’ve  figgered  with  me.” 

“  Well,  then,  supposing  I  am  one  of  three  printers  who  give  you  the  lowest 
figures  and  there  is  only  a  few  dollars  difference  in  the  prices.  According  to 
your  method  of  buying,  I  wouldn’t  stand  much  show,  would  I?  ” 

“  Well,  mebbe  you  can  tell  me  something  about  your  plant,”  he  said. 
“  Sounds  like  you’ve  got  somethin’  up  your  sleeve.” 

That  was  my  cue.  I  talked  about  our  high-class  equipment  and  the  high- 
salaried  men  in  charge.  Then  I  opened  up  my  inevitable  sample-case  and 
explained  quality  printing.  I  hammered  and  pounded  that  little  wedge  until 
he  half  admitted  that  he  was  on  the  wrong  track. 

I  may  not  get  that  particular  job,  but  I  feel  that  my  price  will  be  given  the 
most  careful  consideration  and  that  eventually  I  can  count  on  another  steady 
customer. 

In  contrast  to  this  experience,  I  recently  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  a 
buyer  who  knows  what  constitutes  good  printing,  and  who  did  me  a  favor  by 
not  allowing  me  to  quote  a  price  on  some  of  his  work.  He  was  a  good-natured, 
gray-haired  man  who  has  had  years  of  experience  in  the  advertising  game. 

On  my  first  call  he  allowed  me  to  show  him  some  of  my  samples  and  seemed 
very  much  impressed  with  the  class  of  work  we  were  doing,  particularly  our  color- 
work.  He  was  then  in  the  market  for  figures  on  thirty  thousand  forty-eight-page 
catalogues  showing  wall-paper  designs  in  colors.  I  grew  very  enthusiastic,  of 
course,  about  submitting  a  price  on  the  work,  for  I  had  not  considered  that  it  was 
a  pretty  big  proposition  to  handle,  only  looking  at  the  job  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  money  there  was  in  it  —  if  I  could  land  it.  I  was  asked  how  large  our 
equipment  was,  and  after  enumerating  the  number  of  presses,  was  quite  surprised 
and  rather  indignant  to  see  the  old  gentleman  burst  out  laughing.  On  asking 
him  the  reason  for  such  hilarity,  he  said  that  he  expected  to  get  the  job  out  the 
same  year  the  contract  was  given. 

Then  we  had  a  little  heart-to-heart  talk  —  I  insisting  that  we  could  handle 
the  job  in  good  time,  and  he  equally  as  persistent  that  we  couldn’t.  Finally,  he 
showed  me  by  actual  figures  on  presswork  and  running  time  that  we  could  not 
handle  the  job  and  give  any  kind  of  service.  All  this  time  we  were  getting 
better  acquainted  and  when  I  arose  to  go,  he  said :  “  Ernest,  I  like  the  class  of 

work  you  people  are  doing  and  would  like  to  turn  some  of  my  work  over  to  you; 
therefore,  I  think  I  am  doing  you  a  favor  by  refusing  to  let  you  figure  on  the  cata¬ 
logue,  for  I  know  you  would  fall  down.  That  would  make  me  sore  and  I  wouldn’t 
give  you  any  more  work  and  would  be  liable  to  knock  you ;  whereas,  if  you  don’t 
figure  on  the  catalogue  there  is  no  chance  of  your  falling  down,  and  I  will  feel 
perfectly  free  to  turn  over  some  work  better  suited  to  your  equipment.” 
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Since  that  interview,  I  have  been  a  little  careful  about  figuring  on  long  runs 
of  presswork,  especially  where  there  are  specifications  in  the  contracts  calling  for 
quick  delivery.  That  old  gentleman’s  words  will  stick  with  me  as  long  as  I  live 
and  I  am  already  profiting  by  them. 

There  is  another  little  incident  connected  with  this  catalogue  job,  which 
shows  that  sometimes  the  most  experienced  salesmen  fall  down.  As  I  could  not 
handle  the  work,  I  thought  it  would  not  be  out  of  the  way  for  me  to  give  out 
the  information  to  an  old,  experienced  salesman  friend  of  mine,  who  was  con¬ 
nected  with  a  large  printing  concern,  that  the  catalogue  was  in  the  market  for 
figures.  Meeting  this  salesman  on  the  street  a  few  days  later  I  inquired  as  to 
the  outcome  of  his  call.  He  informed  me  that  the  buyer  was  an  “  old  crab  ” 
and  wasn’t  looking  for  any  figures.  I  can  only  surmise  that  the  other  salesman 
in  some  way  failed  to  secure  the  attention  of  the  buyer,  whereas  through  my 
ignorance  I  invoked  conversation  that  brought  me  in  very  close  touch  with  him. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  paper  stock  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  a  salesman,  as 
he  can  often  figure  out  means  to  cut  down  costs  and  in  that  way  land  some  good 
orders. 

I  made  a  price  one  time  on  five  thousand  two-color  hanger  cards,  printed  on 
eight-ply  bristol  board.  Previously  it  had  been  run  on  bristol  board  which  was 
coated  both  sides,  but  as  the  cards  were  to  be  tacked  against  the  wall,  I  figured 
on  bristol  board  coated  one  side.  This  reduced  the  cost  of  the  stock  considerably, 
and,  furthermore,  I  was  fortunate  in  getting  hold  of  a  job  lot  of  “  seconds,” 
which  reduced  the  cost  still  more. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was,  in  this  way  I  was  able  to  give  a  price  something 
like  five  dollars  lower  than  the  job  had  previously  cost  and  I  found  a  good 
customer.  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impression  that  I  know  a  whole  lot  about 
stock,  for  I  don’t;  but  these  things  can  be  learned  and  reasoned  out  and  this 
experience  shows  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  branches  of  the 
printing  trade,  if  one  hopes  to  be  a  successful  salesman. 


THE  MATTER  OF  PRICES 

“ Anybody  can  cut  prices;  but  it  takes  brains  to  make  a  better 
article said  Robert  Owen.  Competition  should  not  lie  in  price , 
but  in  quality  and  service.  If  price  is  paramount ,  inferior  and 
cheaper  stock  is  used ,  work  is  scamped ,  the  salesman  becomes  a  thief 
and  a  liar  and  the  customer  a  dupe  until  he  becomes  wise  enough  to 
buy  the  printer  into  insolvency.  Who  is  benefited  by  price-cutting ? 
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‘^""XNCE  a  printer  by  trade,  always  a  printer  at  heart,”  might  well  be  taken 
1  If  as  the  slogan  of  the  craft,  judging  by  the  pride  with  which  many  well- 
known  statesmen  point  back  to  the  fact  that  they  once  followed  the 
inky  profession. 

Nearly  everybody  knows  that  many  of  the  Congressmen  now  “  doing  time  ” 
at  the  National  Capital  have  at  one  time  or  another  been  connected  with  the 
printing  business,  but  it  is  astonishing  to  note  the  pleasure  they  take  in  referring 
to  the  fact  that  they  once  set  type,  and  it  exemplifies,  better  than  anything  else 
possibly  could,  the  affection  which  all  printers  feel  for  their  chosen  vocation. 

The  present  Congress  numbers  seven  ex-printers  among  its  members,  three  of 
whom  represent  New  York  State.  George  W.  Fairchild,  of  Oneonta,  was  once  a 
journeyman  printer,  and  held  the  record  of  being  the  second  fastest  compositor  in 
the  country  at  the  time.  As  he  was  too  modest  to  mention  the  fact  in  his  biog¬ 
raphy,  few  readers  of  the  Congressional  Directory  are  aware  of  it.  Not  quite 
so  modest  is  Henry  George,  Jr.,  of  New  York  city,  who  states  that  he  entered  a 
printing-office  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  while  Edmund  Platt,  of  Poughkeepsie,  also 
admits  having  “  served  time  ”  at  the  case. 

Roy  O.  Woodruff,  of  Bay  City,  Michigan,  is  another  who  mentions  with  pride 
the  fact  that  he  knows  what  an  em  quad  stands  for;  and  Representative  John 
Richard  Farr,  who  comes  from  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  summarizes  that  part  of 
his  career  with  the  words :  “  Newsboy,  printer,  publisher.”  He  is  the  man  who 

was  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  compulsory  education  and  free  text-books 
into  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Victor  Murdock,  who  so  ably  represents  the  people  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  and 
the  surrounding  country,  says  that  he  began  the  printers’  trade  during  vacations 
at  the  age  of  ten  years,  which  is  early  enough  for  any  one  to  choose  his  life- 
work;  but  Richard  Bartholdt,  of  St.  Louis,  takes  the  prize  for  enthusiasm  when 
he  says  that  he  “  learned  the  printing  trade  and  has  remained  a  newspaper  man 
ever  since.” 

There  are  probably  more  Congressmen  who  could  well  call  themselves  printers, 
but  who,  maybe  from  modesty,  refrain  from  publishing  the  fact  in  that  interesting 
work  known  as  the  Congressional  Directory.  But  those  who  do  declare  themselves 
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General  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  who  was  in  Congress  half  a  century  ago,  described 
his  business  career  with  the  one  word,  “  printer  ” ;  while  Amos  Cummings, 
another  well-remembered  Congressman,  also  took  care  that  the  printing  part  of 
his  history  was  given  the  place  of  honor  in  his  biography.  Joel  Heatwole,  state 
chairman  of  Minnesota  and  a  member  of  Congress  from  that  State,  is  another 
who  always  began  his  story  with  the  fact  that  he  once  stood  at  the  case. 

And  so  the  roll  of  famous  printers  can  be  traced  backward,  even  to  the  time 
of  one  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  set  type  and  later  became  Minister  to  France. 
As  many  men  have  graduated  from  the  ranks  of  the  printers  into  public  life  as 
from  any  other  profession,  with  the  exception  of  law.  So  cheer  up,  you  printers’ 
devils;  you,  too,  may  some  day  be  proud  to  write  the  word  “  printer  ”  after  your 
name. 


The  Ethics  of  Efficiency 

By  AN  OLD-TIMER 

IN  the  old  time,  when  I  worked  as  typesetter,  proofreader,  and  foreman,  we 
never  heard  the  word  efficiency  used  as  it  is  now,  and  cost  systems  also 
were  unknown,  or  at  least  the  name  was.  But  is  efficiency,  now  that  it  is 
the  object  of  so  much  special  effort  and  study,  any  more  earnestly  desired  or 
more  highly  esteemed  than  it  was  then1?  Is  not  the  present  vogue  of  cost  system 
merely  the  evidence  of  a  common  conviction  of  the  value  of  closer  bookkeeping1? 
These  questions  are  not  asked  as  of  searching  quality,  and  may  be  taken  as 
merely  crude  precursors  of  the  aim  of  this  writing.  Distinct  answers  to  them 
are  not  necessary  here. 

Even  in  that  old  time  some  printers  had  what  might  have  been  called  a  cost 
system,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  master  printers  to  make  systematic  effort  to 
get  the  fullest  possible  production  from  their  men  and  machinery.  One  house 
especially  I  remember  where  minute  regulations,  then  much  disliked  by  work¬ 
men,  were  enforced.  Many  men  would  not  work  there,  but  they  were  mostly 
men  who  were  not  wanted  there.  There  were  time-clocks  to  record  each  one’s 
time  of  presence,  and  “  punching  the  clock  ”  is  the  most  prominent  unusual 
feature  that  I  remember,  except  the  excellent  one  of  having  each  boy  work 
under  instruction  by  some  one  man.  In  this  matter  of  instruction  that  old-time 
office  might  well  be  imitated  now.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  workmen 
who  stayed  there  more  than  a  very  short  time  were  efficient.  They  had  to  do 
first-class  work,  and  had  to  work  steadily,  not  losing  any  time  in  idling.  That 
office  practically  always  had  plenty  of  work,  and  always  got  not  only  good  pay 
for  it,  but  the  highest  pay. 

Efficiency  won  its  proper  returns  then,  and  long  before  then,  just  as  it  does 
now.  Inefficiency  failed  just  as  it  does  now.  An  effusion  by  George  Bernard 
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Shaw,  just  published,  says  that  the  only  real  equality  for  men  is  equality  of 
income,  and  decries  what  he  criticizes  as  the  asserted  meaning  of  the  claim  that 
all  men  are  bom  equal,  namely,  equality  of  opportunity.  He  says  a  beggar’s 
request  for  alms  might  be  answered:  “You  have  the  same  opportunity  Barney 
Barnato  had.  Go  and  do  as  he  did.”  He  does  not  and  can  not  refute  the  claim 
of  equality  at  birth,  but  only  gives  it  a  meaning  other  than  its  true  one.  Give 
every  man  the  same  income  as  every  other  man,  and  how  long  will  the  incomes 
remain  equal?  Inequality  would  begin  to  develop  immediately,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  some  men  are  efficient  and  some  are  inefficient.  But  these  qualities 
are  not  immutable,  as  we  have  seen  evidenced  in  many  cases  besides  that  of 
Barney  Barnato. 

I  set  type  on  a  morning  newspaper  before  machines  were  common,  when  we 
had  seven  hours’  composition  each  night  at  fifty  cents  a  thousand.  It  was  a 
solid-looking  paper,  but  appearances  are  deceitful;  taken  altogether  it  was  very 
good  work.  I  had  a  bountiful  share  of  the  not  uncommon  habit  of  criticizing 
marks  on  proofs  and  wasting  time  in  efforts  to  secure  rings.  My  bills  suffered 
through  this  habit  until  I  realized  its  foolishness  and  determined  that  the  next 
week  I  would  not  stop  once  for  such  a  purpose,  no  matter  what  came.  The 
result  was  that  for  the  six  nights’  work  I  got  more  than  $44,  instead  of  the  $30 
or  so  of  former  weeks,  which  smaller  amount  even  was  well  above  the  average. 
Thenceforth  I  was  a  devotee  of  efficiency,  though  I  did  not  then  apply  that  name. 
I  knew  it  as  the  one  way  to  do  justice  to  myself  and  to  my  employers,  and  I 
knew  and  now  know  that  this  applies  to  all  cases,  whether  piece  work  or  time  work. 

I  think  that  fairly  indicates  the  ethics  of  efficiency  from  the  employee’s  point 
of  view.  It  must  have  a  different  aspect  from  the  employer’s  side.  What  the 
employer  desires,  and  what  he  should  get,  is  the  full  amount  of  a  man’s  best 
work  for  full  time,  not  an  hour  nor  a  half-hour  less.  Of  course  he  knows  that  he 
can  not  get  nearly  the  equivalent  of  an  average  rate  of  two  thousand  an  hour 
of  hand  typesetting.  Even  the  most  severe  ethical  conviction  would  never  induce 
a  man  capable  of  it  to  do  so  much  regularly  without  the  proportionate  pay  which 
he  would  surely  get  for  piece  work.  The  stimulus  of  good  pay  is  necessary  to  enable 
a  man  to  maintain  great  speed  continuously,  or  to  maintain  his  full  capability 
of  production  whatever  his  speed  may  be. 

A  reminiscence  may  illustrate  this.  When  a  certain  New  York  book-office 
used  to  have  its  making-up  done  by  piece-workers,  two  of  them,  making  up  a 
set  of  books  in  small  type,  earned  so  much  that  after  a  while  they  were  reduced 
to  regular  weekly  wages,  so  that  the  cost  to  the  office  was  not  more  than  half 
what  it  had  been.  Under  the  new  arrangement  these  men  worked  faithfully,  as 
good  men  always  do;  but  whether  they  did  as  much  as  before  may  be  doubted. 
But  that  is  immaterial;  our  concern  is  with  the  ethics  of  the  employers’  action. 
Their  price  to  their  customers  was  made  on  the  basis  of  cost  by  the  piece,  and  of 
course  it  was  not  reduced.  Did  they  take  unjust  advantage  of  their  power  of 
control?  Did  might  make  right? 
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Another  firm  at  that  time  and  some  years  later  had  each  compositor  make  up 
his  own  work,  and  paid  its  men  for  everything  for  which  the  firm  could  charge 
the  customer.  This  firm  and  the  other  got  very  high  prices  for  their  work  and 
had  much  of  it.  One  kept  all  the  advantage  it  could,  the  other  gave  its  men  all 
it  could?  Which  exemplified  the  better  ethics?  So  far  as  may  be  judged  by 
a  worker  in  both  places,  the  latter  always  had  the  more  efficient  workmen. 

We  may  assume  that  every  one  knows  what  efficiency  is,  in  a  general  way  at 
least,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  desiderata.  Can  it  be  secured 
through  enforcement  of  rules  and  regulations  that  savor  of  might,  without  due 
consideration  of  workmen’s  rights?  Employers  may  make  such  rules  and  have 
them  superficially  observed,  and  still  get  much  less  in  productive  service  than  that 
of  which  their  force  is  capable.  But  with  conditions  carefully  adjusted  to  the 
personal  rights  of  both  parties,  the  workers  who  do  not  respond  in  the  same 
spirit  will  be  only  the  unworthy  minority. 


“THE  GALL  OF  THE  JOB” 

In  the  crude  job  as  we  get  it  there  is  much  rubbish .  For  work 
is  a  very  human  product.  It  is  no  better  than  we  have  made  it ,  and 
even  when  it  is  redeemed  from  brutal  drudgery  it  is  apt  to  be  scarred 
and  warped  by  our  stupidities  and  our  ineptitudes.  Out  of  the 
rough-hewn  masses  in  which  work  comes  to  us  it  is  our  business  — 
it  is  civilization's  business  —  to  shape  a  vocation  fit  for  man.  We 
shall  have  to  remake  it  again  and  again;  in  the  meantime ,  before 
we  reject  what  we  now  have ,  it  is  worth  while  to  see  what  we  want. 

What  (besides  better  hours ,  better  wages ,  healthier  conditions ) 
are  the  points  of  a  good  job?  Imagine  a  sensible  man  looking  for 
a  satisfactory  work,  a  vocational  adviser  guiding  novices  toward  the 
best  available  occupation ,  and  a  statesman  trying  to  mold  the  indus¬ 
trial  world  somewhat  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire  —  what  should 
they  try  for?  Physical  and  financial  standards  determine  what  we 
get  out  of  a  job.  But  what  shall  we  get  in  it?  Much  or  little ,  I 
think,  according  to  its  fitness  or  unfitness  for  our  personality  —  a 
factor  much  neglected  nowadays. 

Among  the  points  of  a  good  job  I  shall  name  seven:  i.  Diffi¬ 
culty  and  crudeness  enough  to  call  out  our  latent  powers  of  mastery. 

2.  Variety  and  initiative,  balanced  by  monotony  and  supervision. 

3.  A  boss.  4.  A  chance  to  achieve,  to  build  something  and  to  rec¬ 
ognize  what  we  have  done.  5.  A  title  and  a  place  which  is  ours. 
6.  Connection  with  some  institution,  some  firm  or  some  cause  which 
we  can  loyally  serve,  y.  Honorable  and  pleasant  relations  with 
our  comrades  in  work. 

Fulfil  these  conditions  and  work  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  life. 
— Richard  C.  Cabot ,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  November ,  1913. 
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Time  is  a  first  requisite  to  good  work.  An 
expert  engraver  speaking  about  promises  impos¬ 
sible  of  fulfilment .  in  a  recent  interview  said : 
“  The  time  taken  to  execute  a  fine  piece  of  work 
will  be  forgotten,  but  the  merit  of  the  work  will 
be  remembered  long  after  the  job  itself  is  forgot¬ 
ten.  Inversely,  a  poor  job  will  be  a  blemish,  a 
blot  and  a  stain  upon  the  engraver’s  or  printer’s 
reputation,  and  the  time  taken  to  execute  the  job 
will  not  extenuate  the  fault  even  if  the  fact  be 
remembered.”  Do  not  nag  the  producers  to  make 
promises  they  can  not  fulfil. 


A  Mark  of  Industrial  Progress. 

Marsden  G.  Scott,  now  serving  his  third  term 
as  president  of  New  York  Typographical  Union, 
No.  6,  in  announcing  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union  declares  that  the  union  “  must  create  an 
arbitration  system  for  the  book  and  job  printing 
industry”;  and  as  for  strikes  and  lockouts,  he 
says : 

“  The  flintlock  musket  did  honorable  and  effec¬ 
tive  service  many  years  ago,  but  its  ‘  kick  ’  was  as 
vigorous  as  that  of  an  army  mule.  Its  half-pint 
charge  of  buckshot  riddled  the  woodpecker  and 
the  chipmunk  when  it  hit,  but  the  man  who  pulled 
the  trigger  was  lame  in  the  shoulder  for  a  month 
afterward. 

“  The  strike  has  been  an  effective  weapon  for 
us,  but  it,  too,  carries  a  ‘kick’  and  frequently 
causes  unnecessary  and  irreparable  damage. 
Neither  of  these  weapons  is  to  be  ridiculed,  but 
neither  is  modern.  The  flintlock  musket  has  taken 
its  place  among  the  relics  of  other  days,  and  the 
strike  and  the  lockout  belong  there,  too.” 

There  are  doubtless  a  large  percentage  of  our 
readers  who  are  surprised  at  these  views  so  can¬ 
didly  and  vigorously  expressed  by  Mr.  Scott,  but 
those  who  have  watched  the  march  of  events  will 
see  in  these  declarations  another  advance  on  the 
highway  of  progress.  The  development  of  the 
printing  arts,  and  the  personal  acquirements 
necessary  to  become  proficient  in  these  arts,  are 
of  themselves  bringing  employer  and  employee  to 
a  degree  of  interdependence  heretofore  unknown. 

4-5 


Therefore  the  time  of  compromises  is  here,  and 
the  forces  that  impel  compromises  are  vastly  more 
powerful  than  the  strike  or  lockout  ever  were. 


Practical  Fraternizing. 

Beginning  the  New  Year  with  the  proverbial 
good  resolutions  in  first-class  working  condition 
and  the  ideal  of  our  fraternal  responsibilities 
warm  in  our  imagination,  the  occasion  is  most 
propitious  for  renewed  efforts  to  bring  about  some 
fruition  from  whatever  there  is  of  real  fraternal 
spirit  in  the  printing  and  publishing  industry. 
To  bring  this  exordium  down  from  the  academic 
to  the  practical  we  will  refer  the  reader  to  a  letter 
from  Carlton  M.  Brosius,  editor  of  the  Herald- 
Progress,  of  Sumner,  Mississippi,  which  appeared 
on  page  230  of  the  November  issue  of  The  Inland 
Printer. 

This  letter  evidently  has  inspired  Otis  F. 
Landers,  editor  of  The  Enterprise .  Quincy,  Gads¬ 
den  County,  Florida,  to  contribute  a  specimen  of 
the  chief  product  of  his  locality.  Mr.  Landers 
writes:  “As  nearly  all  the  printers  are  sending 
you  something  novel  from  their  localities,  I  am 
sending  you  a  few  leaves  of  Florida-Sumatra 
tobacco.  This  is  the  finest  tobacco  known  for 
cigar  wrappers,  and  is  the  principal  product  of 
this  county.  It  is  grown  under  artificial  shade, 
to  produce  the  fine  texture  and  light  color.  An 
average  yield  is  one  thousand  pounds  to  the  acre, 
and  it  brings  the  grower  from  30  to  55  cents  a 
pound  this  year,  though  it  has  sold  for  $1  a  pound. 
After  the  packers  get  through  with  it  it  brings 
from  $1.50  to  $5  a  pound.  It  is  as  pliable  and 
soft  as  silk.” 

It  will  be  admitted  that  these  letters,  published 
in  a  magazine  such  as  The  Inland  Printer,  are 
of  value  to  the  localities  which  the  writers  repre¬ 
sent.  These  writers  will  possibly  be  enterprising- 
enough  .  to  let  their  constituents  know  of  their 
efforts  to  give  deserved  publicity  to  the  resources 
of  the  community.  But  these  are  merely  inci¬ 
dents.  The  newspaper  editor,  so  far  as  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  merchants  and  business  men  of  his 
community  are  involved,  stands  alone.  His  power 
to  serve  the  community  is  localized,  just  as  the 
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merchant’s  power  to  serve  the  community  is  local¬ 
ized.  Yet  if  there  is  anything  in  organization  or 
fraternity  —  anything  actual  —  vital  —  it  would 
seem  that  the  newspaper  man  could  send  to  other 
newspaper  men  information  regarding  his  local¬ 
ity  of  a  character  interesting  to  readers  every¬ 
where.  The  “  Fraternal  Column  ”  would  widen 
the  newspaper  man’s  influence,  so  that  he  could 
say  to  his  advertisers  and  readers,  “  I  represent 
to  you  and  this  community  much  more  than  the 
local  paper  you  are  supporting.  I  represent  a 
fraternity  that  carries  the  news  of  our  communal 
resources,  industries  and  achievements  to  thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of  readers.  I  represent  the 
newspaper  fraternity  in  keeping  your  town  and 


in  the  absence  of  protection  for  the  design,  is 
merely  an  added  incentive  to  the  design  pirates, 
who  benefit  not  only  by  appropriating  the  design 
but  by  appropriating  the  selling  franchise  created 
by  advertising  the  original  successful  design. 

This  phase  of  the  movement  was  developed  by 
R.  H.  Waldo,  president  of  the  Quoin  Club  (com¬ 
posed  of  men  interested  in  the  management  of  the 
magazines),  in  addressing  the  large  convention  of 
manufacturers,  the  proceedings  of  which  are 
reported  below :  “  In  concluding,  let  me  urge  you 
on  in  your  splendid  fight  for  new  legislation. 
Once  proper  protection  is  accorded  you  will  be 
able  to  reap  the  immense  advantages  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  publicity,  and  your  selling  cost  will 


county  mapped  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  and  the 
value  to  you  and  this  community  is  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  I  establish  for  you  with  the  newspaper 
fraternity  at  large  as  well  as  the  service  my 
paper  does  for  your  locality.”  It  is  obvious  that 
the  newspaper  and  printing  fraternities  have  it  in 
their  power  to  make  the  fraternal  spirit  potential 
far  beyond  the  courtesies  and  amenities  that  tra¬ 
ditionally  uphold.  How  far  the  interchange  of 
industrial  news  could  be  carried  would  be  deter¬ 
minable  by  the  group  or  groups  of  newspaper 
editors  who  would  take  up  the  subject  tentatively. 


The  Movement  to  Procure  Protection  Against  Design 
Piracy. 

As  previously  announced  in  these  pages,  the 
National  Registration  League  is  actively  prose¬ 
cuting  its  mission  to  protect  design  in  all  the  arts 
and  manufactures. 

This  is  a  movement  of  great  importance  to  print¬ 
ers  and  publishers.  Many  manufacturers  of  arti¬ 
cles  in  which  the  design  is  a  prime  element  of  the 
value  are  deterred  from  advertising  them  by  cata¬ 
logues  or  in  periodicals,  because  such  advertising, 


decrease.  Your  great  reward,  besides  a  new 
business  freedom,  will  be  the  superior  trade 
opportunities  which  may  be  brought  about  by  pro¬ 
tecting  design  patents.  And  we  magazine  men, 
believing  that  vastly  better  trade  conditions  will 
be  created  by  proper  legislation  in  your  behalf, 
will  give  you  every  assistance  that  lies  within  our 
power.” 

The  demand  for  fair  protection  of  design 
property  has  crystallized  in  the  formation  of  the 
National  Registration  League,  which  held  its  first 
convention  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  Novem¬ 
ber  21.  Over  three  hundred  manufacturers, 
importers,  designers  and  trade-press  editors 
attended,  representing  the  leading  industries  in 
all  sections  of  the  country.  The  silk,  wall-paper, 
silversmith,  watch,  type,  stove  and  agricultural- 
implement  industries  were  represented  by  speak¬ 
ers,  who  related  their  grievances  and  urged 
concerted  action  toward  obtaining  redress  from 
the  Congress,  and  the  lace,  jewelry  and  other 
decorative-arts  industries  also  had  representatives 
present. 

Resolutions  were  passed  urging  the  enactment 
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of  a  federal  law  for  the  registration  of  designs  for 
manufactured  products,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  take  action  upon  the  resolutions. 

The  American  manufacturer  and  designer  is 
denied  in  his  own  country  that  protection  which 
he  has  no  difficulty  in  securing  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  for  his  original  designs.  A  design  which  in 
many  instances  has  cost  thousands  of  dollars  to 
develop  becomes  the  property  of  any  one  in  the 
United  States  who  chooses  at  a  very  small  expense 
to  imitate  it;  while  the  same  design  may  be  sold 
by  the  originator  in  a  foreign  country  or  used 
exclusively  by  himself  in  that  country.  In  foreign 
countries  industrial  designs  are  protected  by  the 
same  rules  which  apply  to  books,  oil  paintings, 
engravings  and  other  examples  of  the  fine  arts, 
while  here  the  industrial  designs  have  to  seek  pro¬ 
tection  in  the  Patent  Office  under  the  rules  which 
apply  to  purely  mechanical  inventions.  A  man 
proficient  in  the  knowledge  of  mechanical  move¬ 
ments,  gears,  levers  and  the  like,  has  to  pass  on  an 
artistic  design  which,  if  of  the  better  class,  must 
conform  with  recognized  geometric  forms  or 
forms  derived  from  nature,  all  of  which  have 
been  used  innumerable  times,  but  which  by  new 
combinations  and  new  gradations  of  line,  of 
contour  and  of  color  are  recognizable  in  their 
entirety  as  original  conceptions ;  and  the  mechani¬ 
cal  expert  has  to  decide  by  a  rigid  formula,  which 
in  the  case  of  types  declares  in  effect  that  every 
letter  that  is  structurally  of  a  line  approximately 
circular  in  form  is  an  “  O,”  irrespective  of  grada¬ 
tions  or  disposition  of  the  lines  and  color  in  the 
letter.  Thus  it  happens  that  patents  are  readily 
granted  to  freakish  or  abnormal  designs.  A  let¬ 
ter  “  0  ”  constructed  of  a  series  of  angles  not  pre¬ 
viously  used  would  be  recognized  by  the  mechani¬ 
cal  expert  as  novel,  though  it  defied  all  the  canons 
of  good  lettering.  The  Patent  Office  construes  the 
law  liberally,  and  issues  patents  readily  enough, 
but  the  courts  rarely  sustain  the  patent  issued  to 
protect  designs,  owing  to  the  unwise  attempt  of 
the  law  to  apply  the  rules  governing  mechanical 
inventions  to  design  inventions.  Invariably  in 
such  suits  the  court  agrees  that  the  originator 
deserves  the  protection  denied  by  the  law.  A  vase- 
design  of  pleasing  curves  and  symmetrical  lines 
may  have  in  it  elements  previously  used  in  design¬ 
ing  a  thousand  other  vases  and  yet  be  actually  a 
novel  and  original  combination  of  such  elements; 
and  the  design  of  such  a  vase  would  be  protected 
in  foreign  countries,  but  is  denied  protection  here. 
All  the  American  manufacturer  asks  is  to  have 
established  here  the  same  protection  accorded  to 
original  designs  in  foreign  countries. 

William  H.  Ingersol!  of  “  dollar  watch  ”  fame 


favored  the  adoption  in  our  laws  of  the  German 
legislative  principle  regarding  unfair  trade,  which 
says  that  any  practice  which  is  repugnant  to  good 
morals  is  against  the  law  and  can  be  stopped  upon 
proof.  It  was  pointed  out  by  E.  W.  Bradford, 
president  of  the  Patent  Law  Association,  that 
design  pirates  invariably  applied  the  stolen  ideas 
to  articles  of  inferior  workmanship  and  value, 
and  that  in  addition  to  losing  the  exclusive  use  of 
an  original  design  the  defrauded  party  frequently 
suffered  a  loss  in  reputation  through  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  their  design  with  the  inferior  work  and 
materials  used  in  the  imitation.  John  S.  Holbrook, 
of  the  Gorham  Manufacturing  and  Silversmiths 
Company,  related  an  instance  in  which  a  Gorham 
design,  produced  at  great  expense,  and  made  in 
standard  weights  of  silver,  was  imitated  in  silver 
so  thin  that  it  could  be  broken  by  one’s  thumb¬ 
nail.  Outwardly  the  piece  was  well  calculated  to 
deceive  the  unwary  into  the  belief  that  it  was  a 
Gorham  production,  and  if  bought  under  such 
representations  expressed  or  inferred  the  Gorham 
Company  would  not  infrequently  receive  the  cen¬ 
sure  of  the  victim  of  piracy  for  the  inferior 
weight  and  quality  of  manufacture.  Charles 
Cheney,  of  Cheney  Brothers,  and  president  of  the 
Silk  Manufacturers’  Association  of  America,  spoke 
on  “  The  Piracy  Curse  in  the  Silk  Industry,”  and 
vigorously  denounced  the  theft  of  designs  and 
patterns.  There  was  a  general  agreement  that 
the  law  should  apply  to  American  citizens  and 
foreigners  alike. 

Robert  W.  Nelson,  president  of  the  American 
Type  Founders  Company,  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  National  Registration  League,  and  J.  Clyde 
Oswald,  proprietor  of  The  American  Printer,  vice- 
chairman.  The  secretary  is  S.  M.  Weatherly, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  headquarters  of  the  league 
at  1309  Race  street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
E.  W.  Bradford,  of  Washington,  was  elected  gen¬ 
eral  counsel.  Advisory  Committee:  John  S.  Hol¬ 
brook,  vice-president  Gorham  Manufacturing  and 
Silversmiths  Company;  Charles  Cheney,  Cheney 
Brothers,  president  Silk  Association  of  America; 
M.  H.  Birge,  wall-paper  manufacturer;  George 
H.  Barber,  vice-president,  Michigan  Stove  Com¬ 
pany;  Z.  Van  Raalte,  lace  manufacturer. 

A  pamphlet  has  been  prepared  by  the  league 
covering  the  whole  matter,  and  this  and  other 
literature  of  the  league  may  be  had  upon  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  secretary.  It  is  decidedly  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  printing  trades  that  the  desired  reform 
should  be  effected,  and  printers  and  publishers 
should  give  the  matter  all  the  publicity  at  their 
command  in  order  to  further  the  work  of  the 
league. 


MATERNITY. 

Wife  and  daughter  of  Elbert  Bede,  Cottage  Grove  Sentinel,  Cottage  Grove,  Oregon. 
Photograph  by  the  Armstrong  Studios. 
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Selling  Below  Cost. 

Competition,  that  hydra-headed  monster  that  is  blamed 
for  most  of  the  ills  that  burden  and  annoy  printerdom,  is 
the  excuse  that  is  usually  given  for  selling  below  cost  and 
handing  to  our  customers  a  real  money  gift. 

Let  us  consider  the  matter  a  little  and  see  whether  it  is 
ever  really  necessary  to  sell  below  or  even  at  cost.  There 
are  just  three  reasons  why  it  is  usually  done:  To  retain  a 
customer  whose  other  work  seems  valuable;  to  prevent  our 
competitor  from  getting  the  job;  and  to  keep  the  plant 
running  in  dull  times.  We  will  ignore  the  errors  that 
cause  such  sales  because  they  are  not  intentional. 

First  —  You  desire  to  retain  a  customer  and  because  he 
has  made  the  claim  that  he  has  a  lower  price  you  drop 
still  lower  and  take  the  order  at  an  actual  loss.  What  have 
you  gained?  Certainly  not  a  profit,  nor  yet  a  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomer;  he  would  have  had  more  confidence  in  you  had  you 
told  him  that  you  were  in  business  to  make  a  profit  and 
that  the  price  quoted  only  contained  a  reasonable  profit, 
and  that  you  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  show  him  your 
cost  sheets  on  the  job  and  take  cost  plus  fifteen  per  cent 
when  the  job  was  finished.  Now  he  thinks  that  you  have 
been  robbing  him  and  will  not  again  be  willing  to  give  you 
your ‘first  price.  You  have  not  only  lost  the  confidence  of 
your  customer,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  profitable 
business,  but  your  profit  as  well. 

Second  —  You  have  named  a  losing  price  to  prevent 
your  competitor  from  getting  the  business.  You  knew  you 
were  going  to  lose  money  and  perhaps  realized  that  your 
customer  would  be  wise  enough  to  see  his  chance  when  the 
order  was  to  be  placed  again,  but  you  did  it  out  of  “  pure 
cussedness.”  Suppose  a  large  proportion  of  the  printers 
did  that,  how  long  before  you  would  be  starved  out  of  busi¬ 
ness?  Present  conditions  show  the  effect  on  the  buyer  — 
this  is  what  creates  the  shopper. 

Third  —  You  took  that  long  run  at  less  than  cost  to 
“  keep  your  presses  going  and  your  organization  from  being 
broken  up.”  That’s  the  excuse,  but  what  is  the  result? 
Orders  to  rush  it  through.  “  Taken  low  and  must  be 
pushed,”  you  tell  your  foreman,  and  he  passes  it  along  to 
the  pressman  with  embellishment  of  the  language,  and  it 
does  not  take  much  of  such  work  to  demoralize  the  best- 
manned  pressroom  that  was  ever  gotten  together. 

Necessity  may  arise  to  make  it  right  to  take  a  certain 
job  at  or  near  cost,  but  never  below.  If  your  object  was  to 
drive  your  competitor  out  of  the  market  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  sell  so  close  that  he  could  not  live,  never  to  go 
below  cost.  And  when  such  necessity  arises  from  legiti¬ 
mate  cause  (not  to  kill  a  competitor)  your  customer  should 
be  informed  that  you  are  doing  his  work  at  cost,  and  why, 
and  he  should  be  shown  the  cost  records  to  convince  him 
of  your  integrity.  You  will  find  that  he  will  seldom  ask  it 
a  second  time,  and  you  will  retain  his  respect. 


< 

As  to  the  mteir-  proposition  —  it  is  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  You  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  at  a  profit  and 
think  to  add  more  at  a  lower  price  without  increasing  the 
cost;  but  if  you  keep  a  real  cost  system  you  will  find  this  a 
delusion.  The  only  items  that  do  not  increase  are  so  small 
that  you  are  surprised  when  you  figure  it  up. 

One  more  feature  before  we  stop.  A  buyer  who  has 
bought  a  certain  job  at  a  certain  low  price  will  always 
remember  the  fact  when  placing  the  repeat  order,  and  will 
always  forget  the  conditions  by  which  that  price  was 
obtained  or  any  special  reason  you  gave,  even  if  you  write 
it  on  the  bill.  If  you  will  not  repeat  he  will  use  your  price 
as  a  club  to  get  the  other  fellow  to  make  a  fool  of  himself, 
and  generally  succeeds.  So  that  one  low  price  has  spoiled 
a  buyer  of  printing  not  only  for  you  but  for  the  trade  at 
large.  And  it  does  not  stop  there,  for  your  competitor  will 
retaliate  and  spoil  another. 

Why  not  be  men  and  do  as  your  customers  do?  Make  a 
price  for  your  goods  and  stick  to  it.  Oh,  yes,  there  is  cut¬ 
ting  in  other  lines,  but  not  by  the  men  who  buy  the  most 
printing;  they  are  usually  successful  through  price  mainte¬ 
nance  and  know  what  it  means,  and  would  respect  you  for 
maintaining  your  price. 

To  sum  up,  it  is  never  really  necessary  to  sell  below 
cost,  and  seldom  at  a  very  small  profit.  If  the  usual  market 
rate  is  below  your  cost  of  production,  look  up  your  records 
and  see  whether  you  are  properly  equipped  for  that  class 
of  work  or  what  the  leaks  are,  and  when  satisfied  that  your 
price  is  right  get  your  fellow  printers  together  and  discuss 
the  matter  and  see  why  the  low  price  prevails.  Usually  it 
will  be  found  to  be  because  of  ignorance.  Then  work  for  a 
correct  market  rate  or  give  up  that  class  of  business.  But 
never,  never  knowingly  sell  below  cost. 

The  Yearly  Round-up 

Many  printers,  like  other  business  men,  make  an  annual 
round-up  of  their  affairs  and  try  to  ascertain  just  where 
they  stand  financially  and  lay  plans  for  the  coming  year, 
and  this  is  about  the  usual  time  for  this  pleasant  —  or 
perhaps  unpleasant  —  task  to  be  taken  up. 

If  you  have  during  the  past  or  some  previous  year  made 
a  loose-leaf  or  card-index  inventory  with  a  page  or  card 
for  every  individual  font  of  type,  piece  of  machinery,  fix¬ 
ture,  and  lot  of  stock,  it  will  be  easy  to  know  the  invoice 
and  present  value  of  your  plant,  as  the  additions  and  sub¬ 
tractions  have  been  made  when  they  occurred,  and  all  you 
have  to  do  is  total  the  figures.  If  you  have  not  yet  made 
this  labor-saving  inventory  make  it  now.  It  will  require 
very  little  more  time  than  a  book  inventory  and  will  save 
for  ever  after,  as  it  need  never  be  rewritten  as  a  whole. 

Of  course,  your  books  have  been  carefully  kept,  and  you 
can  soon  tell  how  much  you  owe  or  are  owed  and  the 
amount  of  cash  on  hand;  and  the  balance  due  you  on  this 
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combination,  added  to  your  present  value  as  shown  by 
your  inventory,  is  the  correct  amount  of  capital  you  have 
in  the  business,  and  will  be  the  basis  of  your  interest  charge 
for  the  next  year  at  local  legal  rates. 

And  when  you  have  added  up  all  your  assets  do  not 
forget  that  the  liability  column  must  contain  these  items 
before  you  can  say  you  have  any  profit:  Interest  on  total 
investment,  depreciation  on  invoice  value  of  plant  and  fix¬ 
tures  |  at  least  ten  per  cent,  and  allowance  for  bad  debts, 
unless  you  have  charged  off  to  profit  and  loss  all  really 
doubtful  ones.  Naturally,  you  have  included  your  per¬ 
sonal  salary  in  the  pay-roll  from  month  to  month,  if  not, 
charge  it  off  now  as  a  liability.  These,  then,  with  your 


its  present  useful  value  which  you  can  recover  from  the 
insurance  company,  regardless  of  whether  it  is  new  or 
old  — a  standard  of  value  ranging  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  its  cost.  Second,  its  book  value  at  which  you  carry 
it  is  part  of  your  investment,  being  its  cost  less  what¬ 
ever  you  have  deducted  for  wear  and  tear  or  depreciation. 
This  will,  in  many  cases,  be  higher  than  the  insurance  value 
on  nearly  new  machinery  or  tools,  and  often  lower  on  the 
older  plant.  Third,  its  sale  value  —  the  price  you  could 
get  for  it  if  you  were  compelled  to  dispose  of  it  for  cash 
owing  to  changing  business  conditions  or  going  in  for 
work  for  which  it  would  not  be  suitable.  This  will  always 
be  the  lowest  value.  And  this  is  the  value  that  should  be 


Where  is  the  fleetness  of  thy  feet. 

Where  the  brightness  of  thine  eye? 

Is  their  loss  then  but  thine  own  that  men 
Rejoice  to  have  them  die? 
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current  liabilities  having  been  deducted  from  your  assets, 
show  your  net  worth,  and  the  increase  in  that  net  worth 
over  the  previous  annual  statement  shows  your  real  profit 
—  if  so  be  you  have  made  any  —  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
it  will  be  at  least  twenty  per  cent  of  your  gross  business. 

Do  not  forget  that  your  interest  and  depreciation  are  to 
be  cash  payments  taken  from  the  business  and  not  merely 
accumulations  of  dilapidated  or  new  machinery.  The 
interest  belongs  to  the  man  who  furnishes  the  capital,  but 
the  depreciation  should  be  invested  or  deposited  in  some 
bank  or  institution  where  it  forms  a  replacement  fund,  and 
you  are  really  impairing  your  capital  when  you  fail  to  do 
this.  The  present  value  of  the  plant  and  the  amount  in  the 
renewal  fund  should  equal  the  price  of  the  new  machinery, 
material  or  fixtures,  etc.;  not  your  book  value,  but  the 
actual  forced-sale  value,  which  is  quite  different. 

Every  machine  in  your  plant  has  three  values — -we 
say  machine,  but  mean  the  whole  physical  plant.  First, 


balanced  by  the  reserve  or  replacement  fund  to  make  up 
full  invoice  value. 

In  calculating  profits  this  depreciation  fund  is  consid¬ 
ered  as  something  outside  of  the  business  and  not  counted 
as  part  of  your  capital  or  assets  in  making  up  your  profits. 
It  has  passed  beyond  your  control,  so  to  speak,  though  some 
do  carry  the  interest  accruing  on  it  into  the  profit  side  of 
the  profit  and  loss  account,  while  others  allow  it  to  accumu¬ 
late  in  the  replacement  account  until  that  account  shall 
become  large  enough  to  renew  the  plant,  when  payment  to 
it  may  stop. 

But  don’t  enthuse,  that  day  would  be  very  far  distant, 
for  always  before  that  date  some  machine  has  to  be 
replaced  and  the  price  in  excess  of  the  sale  value  of  the 
old  machine  is  to  be  taken  from  the  replacement  fund. 
Not  new  machines  added  for  growth  of  business;  they 
should  come  out  of  profits  or  increased  capital  invested. 

Now  go  over  your  annual  statement  with  these  ideas  in 
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view  and  see  how  much  of  a  profit  you  have  made  —  and 
perhaps  how  much  more  than  that  supposed  profit  you  owe 
to  your  replacement  fund  to  say  nothing  of  the  interest. 

Think  this  over  and  see  how  you  would  feel  if  you  were 
only  a  stockholder  in  your  business  instead  of  its  head  and 
manager.  Would  you  be  satisfied  with  your  present  state¬ 
ment  and  the  financial  condition  it  really  shows,  or  would 
you  be  clamoring  for  a  better  showing  next  year? 

Happy  are  you  if  the  first  is  the  case,  and  if  the  latter 
clamor  also  for  a  real  cost  system  in  the  plant  that  will 
show  conditions  right  through  the  year  from  job  to  job 
and  permit  close  corrections  instead  of  postponing  them 
until  the  end  of  the  year  because  no  one  knows  just  how 
things  really  are  going. 

Now  is  the  time  to  look  this  cost-system  question 
squarely  in  the  face  and  get  it  working  for  you  as  it  has 
for  every  man  who  has  put  it  in  and  honestly  followed  its 
showing. 

The  Law  Brief  Again. 

From  time  to  time  letters  have  been  received  anent  the 
discussion  of  the  cheap  law-brief  printers,  but  while  their 
writers  make  claims  that  they  are  making  money  they  fail 
to  give  any  figures  from  their  cost  sheets  to  prove  it.  One 
exception,  however,  is  a  Pacific  coast  man  who  admits  he 
runs  a  small  plant  and  gets  his  “  lino  ”  set  outside.  He 
says  that  the  compositor  and  pressman  did  the  work  on  a 
job  press,  using  two  chases,  and  that  accounts  for  their 
time  being  grouped.  He  also  claims  a  very  low  overhead 
cost,  as  will  be  seen  by  his  charges. 

The  job  was  a  brief  of  102  pages  and  cover,  set  in 
twelve-point,  twenty-one  ems  wide  (a  very  small  page), 
and  here  are  the  items. 

Machine  composition,  twelve-point,  21  ems,  per  bill.. $34.75 


Labor  of  compositor  and  pressman .  14.25 

Leading  by  apprentice. .  1.50 

Paper  stock,  inside  and  cover .  2.60 

Cutting  and  handling  stock . 50 

Chasing  proof  to  customer  and  machine .  1.00 

Binding  . 1.60 

Trimming  (really  part  of  binding) . 50 

Ink  . 25 

Incidentals  —  oil,  rags,  benzin,  etc . 25 

Delivering . 50 

$57.70 

Twenty-five  per  cent  for  profit .  14.45 

Total  . $72.15 


Our  correspondent  says : 

“  The  brief  made  102  pages  and  cover,  which  was 
charged  as  two  pages,  and  I  charged  85  cents  a  page  for 
104  pages,  and  billed  the  job  as  $88.40,  and  consider  that 
I  made  money.” 

Our  correspondent’s  figures  have  been  copied  just  as  he 
sends  them,  as  they  show  a  cost  of  more  than  50  cents  a 
page  and  a  minimum  selling  price  of  75  cents,  which,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  he  did  not  have  an  accurate  cost  system  he 
felt  inclined  to  doubt  and  raised  to  about  85  cents  a  page. 

This  will  close  this  discussion  for  the  present,  but  we 
want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  high  time  that 
printers  get  busy  along  the  line  of  formulating  the  right 
price  for  each  class  of  work  regardless  of  lawyers  or  buy¬ 
ers,  and  also  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  illy  equipped 
plant  could  not  produce  the  goods  at  the  price,  much  less 
make  a  profit.  Then  we  shall  see  the  various  classes  of 
work  turning  to  those  firms  having  the  proper  equipment 
for  handling  them  to  the  best  advantage,  and  all  printers 
better  off  than  they  are  now,  trying  to  do  everything  while 
equipped  for  nothing. 


Absolute  Prices  Versus  Approximate. 

A  California  correspondent  calls  attention  to  the  injus¬ 
tice  to  the  printer  that  is  worked  by  those  customers  who 
demand  absolute  prices  in  advance  —  sometimes  in  advance 
of  the  preparation  of  the  copy  —  and  who  secure  from  six 
to  ten  estimates,  or  we  should  say  bids,  from  as  many 
different  printers.  Here  is  an  extract  from  his  letter : 

“An  organization  of  this  city  is  at  present  having 
printed  a  constitution  and  by-laws  and  brought  the  copy  to 
me  for  a  bid.  Copy  was  partly  reprint  and  partly  manu¬ 
script,  pasted  up  in  such  shape  that  it  would  have  con¬ 
sumed  considerable  time  to  figure  just  how  many  pages  it 
would  make.  One  printer  told  me  that  it  took  him  two 
hours  and  a  half  to  make  up  his  bid.  I  offered  to  do  the 
work  at  a  certain  price  per  page,  but  the  committee  insisted 
upon  a  flat-price  bid.  This  I  refused,  as  I  did  not  consider 
the  proposition  a  fair  one  and  the  job  was  not  a  large  one. 
Six  other  printers  besides  myself  were  asked  to  figure  on 
the  job,  and  assuming  that  they  each  required  the  same 
time  for  figuring,  you  can  see  that  fifteen  hours’  time  would 
have  been  wasted  and  that  at  only  $1  an  hour  would  mean 
$15,  or  more  than  the  total  profit  on  the  job,  and  the 
printers  of  the  city  as  a  whole  were  at  a  loss  even  if  the 
successful  bidder  did  get  the  work  at  a  right  price.” 

Here  is  a  very  important  problem  in  the  “  cost  and 
method”  of  handling  printing.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
to  prevent  such  absolute  loss?  This  is  only  a  minor  case; 
the  editor  knows  of  cases  where  seven  or  eight  printers 
made  dummies  and  sketches  worth  from  $15  to  $50  each  on 
jobs  that  were  finally  sold  for  less  than  $1,000. 

It  is  a  growing  evil,  too,  and  must  be  dealt  with  and 
settled  in  the  near  future.  We  admit  without  reserve  that 
the  buyer  has  a  right  to  know  what  he  is  buying  and  that 
he  has  an  equal  right  to  know  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
advance  about  what  it  is  going  to  cost  him,  and  in  some 
cases  a  right  to  know  exactly  how  much  he  will  be  asked  to 
pay;  but  the  seller  —  the  printer — also  has  his  right  to 
know  exactly  what  he  is  figuring  on  and  to  see  the  exact 
copy  in  good  readable  shape  when  asked  to  make  an  exact 
bid.  Further  than  this  he  has  the  right  to  know  who  he  is 
bidding  against  and  how  many  bids  are  being  asked. 

Of  course,  he  never  has  had  this  right  acknowledged  or 
even  recognized  by  the  buyer,  but  it  undoubtedly  exists,  and 
printers  generally  should  get  together  on  this  point  and 
refuse  to  make  anything  beyond  an  approximate  bid  unless 
the  full  and  correct  copy  is  submitted  to  them  and  their 
estimator  given  ample  time  to  make  his  calculations. 

If  printers  generally  would  adopt  a  standard  form  of 
estimate  or  tender  and  live  up  to  a  few  rules  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  nuisance  of  the  shopping  buyer  of  printing 
would  be  largely  reduced  and  in  a  short  time  abated 
altogether. 

RULES  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN  SUBMITTING  ESTIMATES. 

No  estimate  -will  be  given  unless  copy  is  shown  in  full  and  style 
either  selected  or  left  absolutely  to  bidder;  in  the  latter  case  he  will 
show  sample  for  style. 

Absolute  figures  will  not  be  given  on  partially  prepared  copy  or  on 
sample  of  a  previous  edition  of  the  same  or  a  similar  job. 

Sketches  and  drawings  will  no.t  be  made  unless  buyer  is  willing  to 
pay  a  reasonable  charge  for  the  service  in  case  they  are  rejected  or  not 
used. 

Detailed  estimates  of  the  various  parts  or  operations  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  a  job  of  printing  will  not  be  given  under  any  conditions.  The 
buyer  has  no  right  to  such  inside  information.  The  exception  to  this 
being  in  the  case  of  engravings  for  illustrations,  which  will  be  bid  upon 
as  a  separate  item. 

All  estimates  given  upon  partially  prepared  copy  or  from  last  edition 
prints,  or  a  similar  job,  shall  contain  a  statement  such  as  this :  “  This 
estimate  is  only  an  approximation,  and  the  price  actually  charged  may 
be  higher  or  lower,  according  to  actual  conditions  found  when  complete 
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copy  is  furnished  and  job  finished.  This  firm  is  not  bound  in  any  way 
to  either  receive  this  job  or  complete  the  work  at  this  price  should  copy 
and  conditions  vary  from  those  stated  in  this  estimate.” 

Such  a  stand  on  the  part  of  printers  would  soon  put  a 
stop  to  the  unnecessary  sketch  and  the  wild  estimate  made 
from  some  untechnical  descriptions  of  what  is  wanted. 

Some  one  connected  with  the  national  organization  of 
printers  ought  to  take  the  matter  up  and  see  that  such  an 
estimate  or  general  contract  blank  is  prepared  and  that 
organized  printers  are  lined  up  to  push  it  into  general  use. 

The  maj  ority  of  our  customers  are  honest  in  their  inten¬ 
tions,  but  ignorant  as  to  what  is  necessary  for  the  printer 
in  his  estimating  and  contracting  department,  and  inno¬ 
cently  ask  for  the  bids  of  various  printers  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  from  their  own  ignorance  and  the  supposed 
cupidity  of  the  printer.  Let  us,  then,  prepare  the  uniform 
standard  estimate  blank  and  show  the  buyer  of  printing 
that  we  as  business  printers  desire  to  treat  him  squarely. 

Handling  Machine  Composition. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  it  was  simply  a  question  of  qual¬ 
ity  as  between  certain  typesetting  machines  and  handwork, 
and  the  publisher  and  the  employing  printer  had  a  choice 
in  the  matter  as  their  preferences  or  pocketbooks  might 
influence  them;  but  it  is  not  so  to-day;  it  is  now  machine 
composition  or  nothing  on  every  job  requiring  more  than 
a  few  thousand  ems  of  plain  matter.  This  is  the  era  of 
machine  composition,  and  hand  compositors  are  so  scarce 
and  their  speed  so  low  that  it  would  be  almost  suicidal  to 
attempt  any  work  of  even  moderate  size  as  a  hand-set  job. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  machine  operators  have  become  so 
expert  and  the  manufacturers  have  supplied  so  many  extra 
facilities  that  we  really  do  not  miss  our  old  friend,  the 
Knight  of  the  Composing-stick. 

These  new  conditions  have  also  brought  about  new 
methods  of  handling  type-matter,  whether  slug  or  individ¬ 
ual  letters,  and  made  possible  many  savings  that  were  not 
even  thought  of  in  the  olden  days.  And  the  writer  looks 
to  see  still  greater  economies  in  the  very  near  future. 

As  we  all  know,  distribution  is  and  has  been  a  great 
time-consumer  in  the  composing-room,  taking  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  the  time  paid  for,  so  far  as 
the  compositor  is  concerned.  Here  is  a  place  for  some  good 
management  to  make  a  great  saving.  Yes,  of  course,  all 
slug  and  machine-cast  matter  is  dumped  without  “  dis.,” 
but  how  much  more  could  be  done  by  a  little  forethought. 
The  machines  now  set  from  five  to  eighteen  point  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  faces,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  by  means  of  a 
careful  layout  almost  all  catalogue  and  booklet  work  should 
not  be  cast  so  as  to  require  very  few  leads  in  the  make-up 
and  a  small  fraction  of  time  to  extract  them  in  the  wind- 
np.  Then  again,  there  is  the  duplicate  job  that  is  so  easily 
done  on  either  linotype  or  monotype  at  less  cost  in  most 
cases  than  electrotyping  with  its  accompanying  foundry 
lock-up ;  and  certainly  with  less  delay. 

Every  plant  using  machines  should  have  the  work  care¬ 
fully  laid  out  to  proper  scale  and  particular  attention  given 
to  utilizing  the  peculiarities  of  the  machines  you  have,  and 
with  the  thought  always  in  mind  that  make-up  and  dis¬ 
tribution  shall  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  It  is  wonderful 
what  can  be  done.  We  recall  a  large  mail-order  catalogue 
of  about  250  pages  where  almost  one  thousand  hours  were 
saved  by  a  careful  layout,  which  only  required  about  two 
hundred  hours  of  the  layout  man’s  time.  And  some  of 
those  thousand  hours  were  machine  time,  too.  It  paid 
well  in  cold  cash  and  in  the  appearance  of  the  job,  which 
was  more  readable  and  more  uniform  in  style. 


Then  there  is  the  typecaster  that  makes  type  for  your 
cases.  Keep  careful  record  on  that  useful  new  recruit  to 
the  composing-room  and  see  just  how  much  it  costs  to 
make  your  type  —  not  a  few  sorts  at  a  time,  but  in  reason¬ 
able  quantities  so  as  to  have  full  cases  to  set  from.  At 
first  it  will  cost  so  much  you  will  want  to  distribute  it,  but 
when  you  deduct  from  the  cost  the  saving  in  time  from 
having  full  cases,  the  saving  in  the  pressroom  from  having 
new  type,  and  the  saving  of  distribution,  you  will  probably 
decide  that  it  does  not  pay  to  distribute  anything  except 
foundry  type,  and  perhaps  the  day  will  come  when  some 
one  will  invent  a  process  that  will  bring  the  cost  of  foundry 
type  in  the  favored  class. 

Now  here  are  a  few  pointers  in  handling  machine 
composition : 

Remember  that  copy  should  be  so  prepared  that  it  can 
be  read  as  fast  as  the  operator  can  set  the  type,  or  in  other 
words,  use  the  keys,  and  that  every  time  this  is  not  done 
you  are  losing  money,  as  both  man  and  machine  are  idle 
while  he  is  trying  to  decipher  “  phoney  ”  copy. 

Bear  in  mind  that  a  good  operator  who  puts  on  the 
galley  2,500  ems  that  need  no  correction  is  worth  more  than 
one  who  gets  3,000  and  requires  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes 
correction  for  each  thousand  ems.  It  is  salable  product  you 
pay  for. 

Mark  every  job  of  which  you  need  a  duplicate,  and  let 
the  two  be  set  together.  There  is  little  risk  in  this  with  a 
good  operator'. 

Make  it  a  rule  to  have  storage  space  enough  to  keep 
any  job  which  is  likely  to  come  up  again  in  practically  the 
same  form  in  twelve  months  or  less.  The  interest  on  the 
metal  tied  up  will  not  nearly  equal  the  profit  on  the  com¬ 
position  saved.  But  do  not  give  the  saving  to  your 
customer. 

Keep  your  machines  in  perfect  condition,  and  add  every 
improvement  as  soon  as  it  comes  on  the  market  if  it  is 
useful  in  the  class  of  work  you  are  doing. 

Specialize  on  some  one  class  of  work,  as  this  requires 
a  less  expensive  equipment  than  if  you  try  to  do  every¬ 
thing,  and  besides,  your  operators  become  expert  on  that 
particular  line  and  give  you  a  greater  output  for  each 
dollar  of  expense. 

And  for  goodness  sake  don’t  forget  that  while  it  used 
to  take  from  $800  to  $1,000  a  compositor  to  equip  the 
composing-room,  you  have  fully  four  times  that  much 
invested  for  each  man  in  your  machine-composition  room, 
and  that  the  cost  per  hour  while  not  rising  in  proportion 
is  much  greater. 

Finally,  make  up  your  mind  to  work  toward  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  distribution  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
dead  load  of  nonproductive  time  that  your  composing-room 
must  carry. 

Attention  to  these  factors  will  give  you  a  much  lower 
hour-cost,  unless  you  are  overequipped  or  attempt  to  carry 
the  old  line  of  foundry  type  as  well  as  your  own  make. 
There  will  always  be  some  faces  and  some  sizes  that  you 
can  not  make,  and  until  the  reformation  of  the  typefounder 
comes  you  will  have  to  distribute  these,  but  careful  man¬ 
agement  will  reduce  them  to  the  minimum.  All  type  that 
is  not  in  use  because  of  its  being  duplicated  on  the  machine 
should  be  fed  to  the  machine  and  returned  to  the  cases  as 
new  type. 

Distribution  will  never  be  entirely  done  away  with,  but 
can  be  reduced  to  ten  per  cent  or  less,  thus  allowing  for  an 
increase  in  the  present  sixty-five  to  seventy  per  cent  pro¬ 
ductive  dead  time  in  the  composing-room  and  allowing  it  to 
rise  to  eighty  or  eighty-five  per  cent. 
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PROOF  MARKS  AND  THE  PRINTER. 

To  the  Editor:  Wilmington,  Del.,  Nov.  16,  1913. 

The  attached  clipping  of  our  advertisement  in  a  furni¬ 
ture  magazine  may  serve  as  the  basis  of  an  article,  either 
in  light  or  heavy  vein,  as  to  whether  or  not  it  would  be 


Delete  ”  in  the  r 
positor  or  proofre 
made  by  that  ever 


We  certainly  feel  that  t 
;re  absent,  and  the  correct 
t  aid,  the  “  devil  ”  —  becai 


like  “  Delete  Leather!  ” 

We  pass  this  incident  to  you  withe 
detract  from  the  individual  ability  of  c 


i  of  type  metal  and 


will  in  the  future  e 


Delete  Leather 


The  Ideal  Fabric 
for  Upholsterers 


UNIFORM  in  texture,  which 
gives  it  strength  to  endure  the 
strain  of  application. 


SlilgiSa 


DU  PONT  FABRIKOID  CO. 

WILMINGTON.  DELAWARE 


When  proof  was  submitted  for  our  approval,  it  con- 
Also  there  was  the  word  “  Du  Pont  ”  enclosed  in  an  oval 
the  “  Du  Pont  ”  oval,  we  drew  a  line  through  it  and  wrote 


share  our  sense  of  security. 

George  Frank  Lord, 
Manager  Advertising  Division. 


MACHINE  TRANSPOSITIONS. 

To  the  Editor:  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  14,  1913. 

The  article  on  “  Transpositions,”  by  C.  S.  Gunn,  in 
The  Inland  Printer  is  interesting,  but  seems  to  me  biased, 
placing  the  blame  of  transpositions  upon  operators. 

Brother  Gunn’s  experience  in  one  of  the  largest  com¬ 
posing-rooms  in  the  United  States  is,  I  think,  confined  to  a 
class  of  work  wholly  in  a  class  by  itself.  If  he  would  take 
up  the  average  paper  published  in  this  country  he  would 
discover  many  errors  in  these  papers,  principally  trans¬ 
positions,  that  are  unquestionably  machine  troubles.  For 
instance,  the  transposition  in  the  word  “  of  ”  —  is  there 
any  good  operator  who  would  punch  the  “  f  ”  button  before 
he  would  punch  the  “  o  ”  button?  He  might  possibly  do  so 
in  a  word  having  two  of  the  buttons  near  each  other. 
Doublets  and  outs  are  invariably  the  cause  of  poor  copy. 

Transpositions,  and  I  have  had  many  of  them,  I  can 
trace,  always  in  troubles  that  are  overlooked,  or  not  quite 
readily  found,  yet  upon  close  and  careful  investigation  will 
be  located  and  remedied.  The  booklet  issued  by  the  Mergen- 
thaler  Company,  “  Suggestions  to  Operators,”  containing 
information  on  all  troubles  and  remedies,  if  followed  up, 
will  usually  relieve  the  anxiety  and  fussing  and  fuming 
caused  by  linotype  troubles. 

True,  one  shift  of  operators  may  do  better  work  than 
another  shift  of  operators,  but  does  that  signify  or  estab¬ 
lish  the  fact  that  transpositions  are  wholly  the  cause  of 
the  operators?  It  does  not  take  very  long  for  a  little  thing 
to  happen,  unseen  and  unnoticed,  momentarily  to  make 
trouble. 

I  have  known  a  machine  to  go  along  merrily  for  eight 
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hours  of  a  day,  and  then  when  operating  again  for  a  few 
hours'  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  proofs  would 
show  many  transpositions.  Why?  Has  the  same  operator 
that  worked  the  keyboard  during  the.  daytime  in  doing  the 
same  stunt  in  the  evening  changed  his  mode  of  operating 
or  lost  control  of  the  keyboard?  No!  Has  not  something 
happened  to  interfere  in  some  way  with  the  passage  of  the 
matrices,  or  has  not  something  happened  to  the  matrices 
themselves,  or  the  whole  escapement  mechanism?  What 
may  take  a  day  or  two  to  accumulate  will  and  can  show  up 
at  once  without  seeming  just  cause,  but  thought  and  exam¬ 
ination  will  reveal  it. 

I  believe  it  is  wholly  within  the  hands  of  an  operator- 
machinist  to  trace  all  transpositions  by  intelligent  and 
careful  search;  although  many  times  unable  to  find  the 
causes  of  the  transpositions  immediately,  a  persistent 
search  will  find  the  mischief-maker. 

And,  let  me  add,  that  the  output  in  the  printed  matter 
of  the  Government  print-shop  is  not  wholly  without  trans¬ 
positions,  that  the  writer  of  this  article,  who  handles  very 
many  of  the  agricultural  bulletins  of  the  Government,  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  transpositions  occur  even  in 
that  shop,  where  expert  men  are  supposed  to  be  on  the  job. 

The  article  referred  to  by  Mr.  Gunn  is  not  wrong  or 
misleading,  and  in  the  case  of  radical  transpositions  there 
is  no  need  of  argument  as  to  whom  to  lay  the  blame.  There 
is  only  one  thing  to  do,  namely,  “  Seek  and  ye  shall  find.” 

K.  E.  Kaselitz. 


MACHINE  TRANSPOSITIONS. 

To  the  Editor:  Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  10,  1913. 

In  last  month’s  Inland  Printer  the  statement  was 
made  by  the  undersigned  that  a  majority  of  linotype- 
machine  transpositions  are  due  to  the  operator.  I  have 
been  told  by  some  operators  that  the  statement  was  cor¬ 
rect;  by  others  wrong;  and  again,  that  I  was  prejudiced 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  machinist.  If  the  readers  will 
pardon  a  personal  reference  at  this  time,  permit  me  to  say 
that  for  five  years  I  was  an  operator,  and  for  several  years 
previous  to  that  a  printer,  before  taking  up  the  mechanical 
end  exclusively.  I  wish  to  be  reasonable  —  and  in  that 
light  let  us  look  at  the  machine  —  the  linotype. 

It  is  a  marvel  of  ingenuity;  its  belts  travel  and  its 
parts  work  in  perfect  unison;  it  will  assemble  matrices 
just  as  fast  as  the  human  fingers  can  touch  the  keys. 
An  operator  of  fair  ability  will  send  into  its  assembler 
matrices  at  the  rate  of  240  per  minute  —  say  forty  words 
—  with  a  spaceband  between  each  word.  The  majority  of 
transpositions  are  generally  due  to  the  spaceband  beating 
the  last  letter  of  some  word  into  the  assembler.  The  opera¬ 
tor  employs  several  fingers  of  his  two  hands  in  operating 
the  keyboard.  With  the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand  he 
strikes  the  spaceband  bar  at  the  completion  of  each  word. 
It  is  a  movement  that  is  fixed  in  the  mind  and  becomes 
almost  automatic.  Sometimes,  and  very  often,  the  last 
letter  before  a  space  is  located  far  to  the  right  or  in  center 
of  the  magazine.  If  one-quarter  of  one  second  is  allowed 
between  the  striking  of  the  letter  and  the  spaceband  there 
will  be  no  transpositions.  But,  if  the  striking  of  the  letter 
and  the  spaceband  bar  is  done  almost  simultaneously 
(which  is  too  often  the  case)  there  is  nothing  else  for  the 
heavier  spaceband  with  its  direct  fall  to  do  but  beat  the 
letter.  These  figures  are  based  on  a  machine  running  six 
and  one-half  lines  per  minute.  The  faster  the  machine  the 
greater  the  operator’s  chance  for  false  fingering.  “  To  err 
is  human,”  and  I  ask  which  is  the  more  reasonable  to 


believe  erred,  this  perfectly  timed  machine  or  this  human 
being?  I  ask  is  it  just  to  the  machine  to  place  at  its  door 
faults  created  for  it  by  those  entrusted  with  its  operations? 
You  were  told  when  you  began  to  work  it  that  its  keyboard 
was  timed  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  the  machine. 
No,  you  are  not  satisfied.  To  accommodate  the  freak  ideas 
of  some  operator  the  speed  of  the  keyboard  must  be 
changed.  An  investigation  would  probably  develop  the 
fact  that  one-half  the  linotype  machines  in  the  country 
have  the  keyboard  speeded  —  but  not  the  matrix-delivery 
belt  in  proportion,  the  result  being  the  spaceband  is  not 
timed  suitably  with  the  matrices.  You  want  speed,  Mr. 
Operator.  And  again  I  ask,  why  do  you  want  a  machine 
to  run  at  a  rate  that  would  cast  seven  or  eight  lines  per 
minute  when  you  can’t  set  but  four?  One  operator  says 
it’s  because  he  likes  to  get  his  double  letters  in  a  hurry; 
another,  that  he  likes  to  work  fast  a  while  and  then  rest. 
When  you  demand  unnatural  conditions  to  meet  your 
freakishness  is  it  just  to  blame  the  machine? 

Now  just  a  word  to  the  proofreader  who  so  readily 
recognizes  transpositions  among  other  things  as  machine 
errors.  I  seriously  doubt  if  one  reader  in  ten  has  ever  had 
the  slightest  experience  as  an  operator,  and  his  knowledge 
of  what  constitutes  a  machine  error  is  based  solely  upon 
what  his  good  friend  the  operator  told  him;  and  this  par¬ 
ticular  operator  who  goes  about  peddling  advice  in  every 
department  of  a  shop  is  generally  the  fellow  whose  product 
needs  the  greatest  amount  of  protection. 

And  again,  just  a  word  to  the  proprietor  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  The  chances  are  that  your  head  machinist 
is  known  more  often  by  number  than  by  name.  You  put 
thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  machinery  in  his  care  and 
when  you  want  to  discuss  its  needs  or  condition  you  call 
your  foreman.  He  tells  you  that  this  machine  and  that 
machine  is  in  bad  condition.  He  knows,  for  the  operator 
told  him  so.  You  don’t  send  for  that  head  machinist  and 
ask  the  reason  why.  Oh,  no!  You  tell  the  foreman  to  go 
back  and  tell  him  there  will  be  another  man  on  the  job  if 
things  do  not  change.  Your  foreman  probably  caused  him 
to  permit  the  things  which  he  has  complained  of,  and 
demands  that  he  do  something  to  remedy  the  trouble  he 
caused  to  he  created. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Editor,  let  me  say  the  stand  I  take 
for  the  machine  is  based  upon  its  being  kept  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  sent  out  by  its  makers.  If  freak  ideas  of  machinists 
and  operators  are  to  be  substituted  for  those  of  its  makers ; 
if  some  parts  are  to  be  speeded  and  others  not;  if  filth  is 
to  cover  this  delicately  adjusted  machine  where  cleanliness 
should  be  supreme,  then  my  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  office.  I  have  no  use  for  the  machinist  who  will  not 
lend  every  effort  to  remedy  any  defect  complained  of  by 
the  operator,  nor  have  I  any  for  the  operator  who,  when 
the  machinist- is  needed,  lays  back  in  his  chair  and  yells, 
“  Hey,  you,  Screwdriver;  get  the  oil  can  and  dope  this 
cider  mill.”  It’s  the  machinist’s  duty  to  explain  to  the 
operator  the  reasons  why  some  of  the  things  he  requests 
can  not  be  granted;  show  him  what  would  result  and 
prove  to  him  that  the  transposition  which  he  complains  of 
is  the  work  of  his  own  fingering. 

Harmony  between  operator  and  machinist  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  each,  and  for  the  sake  of  that  harmony 
keep  hands  off  the  trigger.  The  old  mill  is  all  right.  While 
we  were  out  the  night  before,  like  a  lone  sentinel  it  has 
stood  watch  o’  the  night.  It  is  ready  to  receive  that  spark 
of  electricity  which  puts  life  into  parts.  It  will  do  what 
your  hands  direct  it  to  do  —  therefore,  direct  it  right. 

Charles  S.  Gunn. 
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THE  LITERATURE  OF  TYPOGRAPHY. 

xii. —  histories  of  printing  in  America — (Continued). 

BY  HENRY  LEWIS  BULLEN. 

HT  does  not  appear  that  the  Dutch  settlers 
of  New  Amsterdam  made  any  effort  to 
introduce  printing,  and  when  the  British 
finally  captured  the  territory  and  renamed 
the  capital  city  New  York,  in  1674,  the 
Government  did  not  encourage  printing. 
Part  of  the  instructions  to  Governor 
Dongan  read :  “  Forasmuch  as  great  in¬ 

convenience  may  arise  by  the  liberty  of  printing  within 
bur  Province  of  New  York,  you  are  to  provide  by  all  neces¬ 
sary  orders  that  no  person  keep  any  press  for  printing.” 
That  was  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  who  three  years  later 
was  a  fugitive,  with  a  more  liberal  successor  on  the  throne 
—  William  of  Orange.  In  1693  the  Governor  and  Council 
of  the  Province  of  New  York  “  Resolved  in  Council,  That 
if  a  Printer  will  come  and  settle  in  the  city  of  New  York 
for  the  printing  of  our  Acts  of  Assembly  and  Publick 
Papers,  he  shall  be  allowed  the  sum  of  £40  ($200)  current 
money  of  New  York  per  annum  for  his  salary,  and  have 
the  benefit  of  his  printing  besides  what  serves  the  publick.” 
William  Bradford  I.  accepted  this  invitation  and  brought 
his  little  plant  from  Philadelphia  in  the  same  year.  Two 
years  later  his  salary  was  increased  to  £60  a  year,  and  in 
1702  to  £75.  In  1693  the  salary  of  the  Surveyor-General 
of  the  province  was  also  £40.  Bradford’s  compensation 
was  quite  liberal,  when  we  remember  that  the  Surveyor- 
General’s  duties  kept  him  constantly  employed,  while  the 
printer  worked  for  the  province  intermittently.  The  prov¬ 
ince  paid  for  the  materials  used  on  its  work,  and  after 
furnishing  a  limited  number  of  copies  of  official  printing 
to  the  authorities  Bradford  sold  the  balance  to  the  public. 
As  official  printer,  Bradford’s  name  appears  in  the  list  of 
“  officers  of  the  Crown.”  He  was  a  prosperous  and  hon¬ 
ored  citizen,  a  vestryman  of  Trinity  Church,  and  ranked 
above  merchants  of  all  classes.  Printers  in  other  colonies 
envied  his  prosperity.  Thus  Keimer,  who  was  Benjamin 
Franklin’s  first  employer  in  Philadelphia,  relieves  his  dis¬ 
content  in  verse: 

“  In  Penn's  sylvan  country  Type  feels  no  disaster ; 

The  Printers  grow  rich ;  one  is  Post-master. 

His  father,  a  printer,  is  paid  for  his  work 
And  wallows  in  plenty  just  now  in  New  York 
Though  quite  past  his  work  and  old  as  my  Grannum, 

The  Government  pays  him  pounds  forty  per  annum.” 

In  1863  the  “  two  hundredth  birthday  of  William 
Bradford  ”  was  commemorated  quite  elaborately  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  The  celebration  was  three  years  late.  On 
the  tombstone  of  Bradford  in  Trinity  churchyard,  in  New 
York,  1660  is  given  as  the  date  of  his  birth,  but  in  an 
almanac  printed  by  him,  in  1739,  it  is  printed  that  he  was 
born  in  1663,  which  date  had  been  accepted  by  historians. 
A  descendant  of  Bradford  has  recently  established  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  earlier  date  on  the  tombstone,  of  which  a 
view  is  printed  on  this  page.  The  tri-centenary  of  Brad¬ 
ford’s  birth  should  be  celebrated  in  1960.  May  we  all  be 
there.  The  chief  source  of  information  relating  to  Brad¬ 
ford  is  “An  Address  delivered  at  the  Celebration  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  May  20,  1863,  of  the  Two 
Hundredth  Birthday  of  Mr.  William  Bradford,  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  Art  of  Printing  into  the  Middle  Colonies  of 
British  America,”  by  John  William  Wallace,  Albany,  New 
York,  1863,  8vo,  114  pages,  with  plates,  worth  about  $5. 
“  Historical  Notes  on  the  Introduction  of  Printing  into 
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New  York,  1693,”  by  George  H.  Moore,  New  York,  1887, 
8vo,  18  pages,  worth  about  $2,  discloses  facts  additional  to 
those  recorded  by  Wallace. 

William  Bradford  had  two  apprentices  who  achieved 
fame.  One  of  these  was  John  Peter  Zenger,  whose  appren¬ 
ticeship  commenced  in  1711  and  continued  for  eight  years. 
In  1725  he  commenced  printing  on  his  own  account,  estab¬ 
lishing  the  second  press  in  New  York.  Bradford  estab¬ 
lished  the  first  newspaper  in  New  York  in  1725  —  the 
New  York  Gazette  —  and  Zenger  established  the  second  in 
1733  —  the  New  York  Weekly  Journal,  which  very  soon 
made  a  great  stir  in  the  world.  Zenger  himself  was  appar¬ 
ently  a  man  of  little  force,  but  his  paper  was  subsidized 
and  controlled  by  influential  citizens  opposing  the  rule  of 
an  unpopular  governor.  In  less  than  a  year  Zenger  was 
indicted  and  arrested  for  libeling  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment,  and  Nos.  7,  47,  48  and  49  of  his  paper  were  ordered 


Tomb  of  William  Bradford  I.,  in  Trinity  Churchyard,  New  York.  He 
established  the  first  printing-office  in  Philadelphia 
and  also  in  New  York. 

to  be  “  burnt  by  the  Hands  of  the  common  Hangman,  or 
Whipper,  near  the  Pillory  in  this  City.”  Two  friendly  and 
well-known  lawyers  who  attempted  to  secure  his  release 
were  disbarred  by  the  court.  The  history  of  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  was  first  given  in  “  The  Complaint  of  James 
Alexander  and  William  Smith  to  the  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Colony  of  New  York,”  a  rare  4to 
pamphlet  of  19  pages,  dated  December  27,  1735,  a  copy  of 
which  is  worth  about  $150,  being  a  plea  for  their  reinstate¬ 
ment  at  the  bar.  Zenger  was  finally  tried  in  July,  1735. 
As  no  New  York  lawyer  dared  to  defend  him,  the  services 
of  Andrew  Hamilton,  of  Philadelphia  (the  most  eminent 
American  lawyer  of  that  time),  were  retained,  and  he 
secured  the  acquittal  of  his  client  after  an  imprisonment 
of  thirty-five  weeks.  The  mayor  and  citizens  of  New  York 
being  in  opposition  to  the  governor,  the  verdict  was  pop¬ 
ular.  The  freedom  of  the  city  was  granted  to  Hamilton 
in  the  usual  sort  of  an  expensive  gold  box.  The  citizens 
made  holiday  and  saluted  the  lawyer  with  salvos  of  can¬ 
non.  Zenger  was  the  local  hero  of  the  hour  and  Brad¬ 
ford  went  into  eclipse.  Zenger  was  appointed  Printer  to 
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the  New  York  Assembly  and  to  the  Assembly  of  New 
Jersey.  The  outcome  of  this  trial  was  of  more  than  local 
importance.  A  distinguished  authority  says,  “  It  marks 
the  foot  of  humanity  advanced  a  rung  higher  on  the  ladder 
of  universal  freedom.”  It  was  in  fact  the  first  occasion  in 
any  court  in  any  country  in  which  a  printer  sued  for  libel 
had  been  declared  not  guilty.  The  theory  of  the  law  had 
ever  been  that  the  duty  of  the  j  ury  was  limited  to  passing 
upon  the  fact  of  publication,  and  that  “  the  greater  the 
truth  the  greater  the  libel.”  That  the  happy  event  of  this 
trial  was  regarded  by  newspaper  publishers  as  a  great 
forward  step  is  proved  by  the  publicity  it  received.  In 
1736  Zenger  published  “A  Brief  Narrative  of  the  Case  and 
Tryal  of  John  Peter  Zenger,  Printer  of  the  New  York 
Weekly  Journal,”  and  in  1737  “  Remarks  on  Zenger’s 
Tryal,  taken  out  of  the  Barbados  Gazette,  for  the  Benefit 
of  the  Students  in  Law  and  others  in  North  America.” 


until  1752,  in  which  year  he  opened  a  book  store  and  a 
printing-office  and  established  The  Mercury.  He  pros¬ 
pered  steadily  until  his  death  in  1807.  His  tomb  is  in 
Trinity  churchyard.  He  left  by  will  to  his  wife  an  annuity 
of  £700  ($3,500);  to  two  daughters  £2,000  ($10,000)  each; 
to  another  daughter  an  annuity  of  £200  ($1,000).  The 
foregoing  bequests  to  his  daughters  were  made  to  equal 
various  amounts  given  during  his  lifetime  to  two  married 
daughters,  and  the  residuary  estate  was  divided  between 
the  daughters.  As  we  remember  the  high  purchasing  value 
of  money  in  1807,  and  also  the  contentment  of  this  man 
during  seven  years  of  a  wage  of  $1.25  per  week  with  board, 
and  that  during  his  life  the  War  of  Independence  was 
fought  and  won,  we  count  the  result  as  marvelous.  In 
those  days  of  wooden  hand  presses  the  printer  was  invaria¬ 
bly  rated  a  leading  citizen  by  virtue  of  his  calling,  and  the 
printers  enjoyed  a  degree  of  prosperity  astonishing  to  us 
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feverely  forbidden;  morever,  Afliltance  is 
giyentothofe  who  fuffer  Shipwreck,  for  faving 
and  fecuring  all  they  can. 

34  His  Cattiolick  Maiefty  (hall,  under  no  Prc. 
text  whatfoever,  fora  limited  Price  to  the  Mer¬ 
chandizes  belonging  to  his  1  mperial  Ma  jefty’s  Sub¬ 
jects,  but  they  (hall  he  at  Liberty  to  fell  them  at 

"’'‘‘cyxr  '  *  ' 


IHe  Subjefts  on  both  Sides  (ball  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  chufe,  at  their  own  Pleafure,  Coun¬ 
cils,  Agents,  Attornies,  Solicitors  and 


Reduced  facsimile  of  the  heading-  of  the  earliest  issue  now  known  to  be  in  existence  of  the  first  news¬ 
paper  printed  in  New  York.  William  Bradford  I.,  printer  and  publisher. 


In  1738  the  above  was  reprinted  in  Boston  by  Thomas 
Fleet.  In  the  same  year,  in  London,  J.  Wilford  issued  four 
editions,  and  J.  Roberts  and  an  unknown  publisher,  one 
edition  each.  Seven  other  editions  were  issued  before 
1800.  All  these  editions  are  scarce  and  expensive.  The 
whole  matter  is  fully  covered  in  “  John  Peter  Zenger,  his 
Press,  his  Trial,  and  a  Bibliography  of  Zenger  Imprints, 
with  a  Reprint  of  the  First  Edition  of  the  Trial,”  by 
Livingston  Rutherford,  New  York,  1904,  8vo,  illustrated, 
275  pages,  price  about  $12.50. 

The  only  comprehensive  history  of  early  printing  in 
New  York  is  “  Sketches  of  Printers  and  Printing  in  Colo¬ 
nial  New  York,”  by  Charles  R.  Hildeburn,  New  York,  1895, 
12mo,  illustrated,  189  pages,  worth  about  $7.50.  It  gives 
necessarily  brief  accounts  of  thirty-three  master  printers 
and  their  work  from  1693  to  1800.  “  The  Journal  of  Hugh 
Gaine,  printer,”  8vo,  edited  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  8vo, 
illustrated,  New  York,  1901,  worth  about  $20,  is  important. 
Vol.  I,  240  pages,  contains  the  Biography  and  Bibliog¬ 
raphy,  and  Vol.  II,  235  pages,  the  Journal  and  Letters. 
Gaine  was  a  young  Irish  journeyman  printer  who  arrived 
in  New  York  in  1745  and  was  hired  in  a  printing-plant 
owned  by  Parker  and  Franklin,  at  the  wage  of  $1.25  a 
week,  which  was  later  increased  by  a  small  allowance  for 
board.  We  remember  that  Bradford  then  had  a  salary  or 
subsidy  of  £75  ($350)  per  year,  and  realize  the  great  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  money  in  those  times.  That  he  was  satis¬ 
fied  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  continued  with  Parker 


who  mourn  the  lack  of  profits  at  our  numerous  cost  con¬ 
gresses.  There  is  a  book  for  printers,  now  in  its  third 
edition,  which  among  other  misinformation  asserts  of 
these  printers  who  used  hand  presses :  “  It  should  not 

have  been  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  price  for  work  in  those 
days,  yet  printers  never  became  rich.  If  they  kept  out  of 
the  sheriff’s  hands  they  were  judged  to  be  successful 
printers.”  This  dictum  is  quite  untrue;  happily,  the 
reverse  was  true.  Printers  of  the  eighteenth  century 
ranked  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  communities,  and  pros¬ 
pered  financially. 

But  as  the  nineteenth  century  unfolded  itself  the  print¬ 
ers  of  America  steadily  lost  standing  in  both  social  and 
commercial  circles.  Their  typographical  activities  have 
found  no  historian,  and  their  annals  are  sparse  and  scat¬ 
tered.  Joel  Munsell,  printer,  published,  in  1850,  “  Typo¬ 
graphical  Miscellany,  Historical  and  Practical,”  Albany, 
8vo,  illustrated,  274  pages,  now  worth  about  $5.  This  was 
begun  “  with  the  view  of  collecting  the  history  of  printing 
in  the  State  of  New  York  by  Counties,”  but  Munsell  failed 
to  secure  sufficient  cooperation  from  the  printers.  “  The 
original  plan  was  soon  abandoned,”  and  the  scope  of  the 
work  was  changed;  nevertheless  there  is  some  important 
histoi'ical  matter  in  this  book.  Munsell  started  his  print¬ 
ing  business  in  Albany  in  1836.  After  Isaiah  Thomas  he 
was  the  first  man  in  America  to  collect  a  typographical 
library.  This  library  was  subsequently  purchased  by  the 
State  Library  of  New  York,  which  in  1858  issued  a  “  Cata- 
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logue  of  Books  on  Bibliography,  Typography  and  Engrav¬ 
ing,”  8vo,  143  pages  —  a  useful  collection,  since  increased. 
Munsell  also  collected  ten  thousand  specimens  of  news¬ 
papers,  many  of  special  value,  and  these,  bound  in  one 
hundred  volumes,  are  in  the  State  Library.  In  1876  he 
printed  and  published  his  very  useful  “  Chronology  of 
Paper  and  Papermaking.”  His  descendants  carry  on  his 
printing  business  in  Albany  at  542  Broadway  under  the 
name  of  Charles  Munsell. 

Printing  expanded  westward  along  the  Hudson  river 
and  Erie  canal.  There  was  a  surprising  amount  of  book¬ 
printing  in  towns  on  the  Hudson.  The  Bullock  web  press, 
the  first  web  perfecting  press,  was  invented  in  Catskill. 
At  one  time  there  were  three  typefoundries  in  Albany. 
“  The  Press  of  Onondaga,”  by  Charles  E.  Fitch,  Syracuse, 
1868,  8vo,  16  pages,  worth  about  $2.50,  affords  a  reliable 
history  of  printing  in  the  region  contiguous  to  Syracuse. 
“  History  of  the  Press  of  Western  New  York,”  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Follett,  Rochester,  1847,  8vo,  76  pages,  does  the  same 
good  service  for  seventeen  western  counties.  It  is  worth 
about  $2.50,  and  contains  in  addition  the  “  Proceedings  of 
the  Printers’  Festival  held  on  the  141st  Anniversary  of 
the  Birthday  of  Franklin  in  the  City  of  Rochester.”  Here 
are  printed  the  names  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  cele¬ 
brants,  with  a  band  of  twelve  pieces;  also  the  menu,  with 
ten  kinds  of  meat,  swans,  partridges,  four  kinds  each  of 
fish  and  oysters,  ten  kinds  of  pies,  including  carrot-pie 
and  flour-pie,  and  six  kinds  of  dessert.  “  While  discussing 
the  dessert,  the  following  toasts  were  announced,  and 
received  with  rapturous  applause,”  says  the  report,  and 
then  follows  thirteen  regular  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  ( ! )  volunteer  toasts,  after  which  three  healthy  reso¬ 
lutions  were  proposed  and  carried.  Here  is  a  sample 
toast :  “By  a  lady  —  The  Lords  of  Creation :  The  first 
edition  of  a  work  which  should  be  in  every  household 
library.  May  each  page  added  to  the  volume  be  a  perfect 
copy  of  the  original.”  And  finally  we  are  told  that  the 
band  did  nobly,  furnishing  “  an  appropriate  air  to  every 
sentiment,  grave  or  gay  ”  —  one  hundred  and  forty-one  of 
them !  The  sun  of  another  day  dawned  on  this  Gargantuan 
feast  —  to  some  there  seemed  to  be  two  or  three  suns. 

A  vivid  picture  of  printing  conditions  in  those  crude 
days  may  be  found  in  “Autobiography  of  Thurlow  Weed,” 
Boston,  1883,  8vo,  illustrated,  657  pages.  Weed  was  a 
printer,  born  in  Cairo,  New  York,  in  1797.  He  entered  a 
printing-office  in  Catskill  at  the  age  of  eleven.  His  first 
occupation  was  “  treading  pelts  ”  for  making  inking  balls, 
for  composition  rollers  were  then  uninvented.  The  green 
sheepskins  underwent  a  sort  of  tanning  process  between 
the  bare  feet  and  the  floor.  In  1814  began  to  be  substi¬ 
tuted  dressed  deerskin  instead  of  sheepskin,  and  the  older 
nrinters  resented  the  innovation.  Young  Weed  picked  up 
his  trade  in  the  wilds  of  New  York,  in  Manlius,  Scipio, 
and  Utica,  and  finished  in  Albany.  He  reached  New  York 
city  in  1815.  There  Weed  had  as  “  press  partner  ”  James 
Harper,  founder  of  Harper  Brothers,  who  was  then  work¬ 
ing  a  wooden  hand  press  on  piece  work.  Weed  and  Harper 
earned  from  $12  to  $13  per  week,  going  to  “  the  office  in 
the  morning  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  and  doing  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  a  third  of  our  day’s  work  before  breakfast.” 
Board  and  lodging  cost  $2.50  a  week,  and  earnest,  tem¬ 
perate  lads  such  as  Harper  and  Weed .  saved  money. 
Thomas  MacKellar  was  an  apprentice  at  that  time,  work¬ 
ing  on  a  two-pull  wooden  hand  press.  (The  platen  of  the 
wooden  hand  press  was  half  the  area  of  the  bed,  and  on  a 
form  larger  than  half  the  size  of  the  bed  two  pulls  were 
required.)  Weed  was  a  rover  within  the  State,  and  took 
to  politics  very  early.  He  finally  established  the  Albany 


Evening  Journal,  now  the  property  of  his  grandson,  Wil¬ 
liam  Barnes,  who  has  succeeded  his  grandfather  as  Repub¬ 
lican  boss.  His  son,  James  Weed,  established  the  printing- 
house  of  Weed,  Parsons  &  Co.,  in  Albany,  in  1843,  which 
continued  down  to  1911.  Additional  light  on  the  state  of 
printing  a  century  ago  may  be  found  in  “  The  House  of 
Harper,”  by  J.  Henry  Harper,  New  York,  1911,  8vo,  illus¬ 
trated,  689  pages,  price  $3,  which  relates  the  interesting 
history  •  of  the  four  journeymen  printers,  James,  John, 
Joseph  Wesley,  and  Fletcher  Harper,  who  from  humble 
beginnings  became  the  leading  printing  and  publishing 
firm  of  America.  Another  book  of  this  character  is 
“  Recollections  of  a  Busy  Life,”  by  Horace  Greeley,  New 
York,  1869,  8vo,  illustrated,  624  pages,  worth  about  $3.50. 
Written  at  the  zenith  of  his  power  and  popularity,  this 
book  gives  us  a  detailed  account  of  his  youthful  hardships 
and  struggles  as  apprentice  and  journeyman  and  his  rise 
to  eminence  as  master  printer  and  publisher. 

Utica  was  a  more  influential  printing  center  during  the 
first  third  of  the  nineteenth  century  than  it  has  been  since. 
Its  first  printing-plant  was  established  in  1798  by  William 
McLean,  and  passed  successively  to  Merrell  &  Seward, 
Seward  &  Williams,  and  finally  William  Williams  in  1817, 
who  continued  it  until  1838.  The  interesting  history  of  this 
house  is  found  in  “An  Oneida  County  Printer:  William 
Williams,  Printer,  Publisher,  Editor,”  by  John  Camp 
Williams,  New  York,  1906,  8vo,  illustrated,  214  pages,  $5. 
In  Williams’  time  Utica  never  had  more  than  five  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants,  yet  he  made  his  printing-office  very  influ¬ 
ential,  and  his  apprentices  nearly  all  achieved  distinction 
in  various  vocations.  Henry  Ivison,  the  eminent  publisher, 
was  one  of  these,  and  so  was  the  Hon.  Ellis  H.  Roberts, 
at  one  time  treasurer  of  the  United  States.  Williams  con¬ 
ducted  a  book  store,  published  a  great  many  books  and  a 
weekly  newspaper,  did  copperplate  engraving,  was  a  good 
engraver,  had  a  commission  in  the  army  during  the  War 
of  1812,  was  one  of  the  most  active  supporters  of  the  for¬ 
eign  missionary  movement,  and  made  striking  use  of  what 
would  seem  to  have  been  limited  advantages  of  location  and 
opportunity.  He  established  a  branch  copperplate  print¬ 
ing-house  in  New  York,  and  out  of  this  grew  the  present 
great  American  Bank  Note  Company.  Another  book  which 
enables  us  to  understand  the  status  of  printing  in  New 
York  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  is  “  Fifty  Years  in 
Journalism,”  by  Beeman  Brockway,  proprietor  Daily 
Times,  Watertown,  New  York,  1891,  8vo,  426  pages,  with 
an  “Autobiography  ”  of  67  pages,  worth  about  $3. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  history  of  latter-day  printing  in 
New  York  has  to  be  gathered  largely  from  indirect  sources, 
among  which  are,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned,  several 
magazine  articles  and  papers  in  the  proceedings  of  his¬ 
torical  societies.  The  annals  of  printing  in  America  in  the 
eighteenth  century  have  a  certain  stateliness  in  the  narra¬ 
tion  in  keeping  with  the  character  and  dignity  of  the  men 
then  engaged  in  printing.  The  generation  of  printers  that 
followed  ranged  itself  with  the  carpenters,  butchers  and 
blacksmiths,  and  became  in  general  as  little  esteemed  as 
an  industrial  group  as  any  of  those  necessary  honorable 
occupations. 


Other  relaxations  are  peculiar  to  certain  times,  places, 
and  stages  of  life,  but  the  study  of  letters  is  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  our  youth,  and  the  joy  of  our  old  age.  They  throw 
an  additional  splendor  on  prosperity,  and  are  the  resource 
and  consolation  of  adversity;  they  delight  at  home,  and 
are  no  embarrassment  abroad;  in  short,  they  are  company 
to  us  at  night,  our  fellow  travelers  on  a  journey,  and 
attendants  in  our  rural  recesses. —  Cicero. 
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INCIDENTS  IN  FOREIGN  GRAPHIC  CIRCLES. 

BY  OUR  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Twenty-one  apprentices  in  the  office  of  Ballantyne, 
Hanson  &  Co.,  in  Edinburgh,  went  out  on  a  strike  recently 
because,  instead  of  regular  day  wages,  the  firm  proposed  to 
pay  them  on  a  piece-scale  basis.  The  strike  was  ended  by 
the  firm  giving  in. 

A  peculiar  collection  is  that  which  was  gathered  by 
the  lately  deceased  Jonathan  King,  of  Islington.  This  con¬ 
sists  of  valentines  and  Christmas  cards,  there  being  over 
one  and  a  half  million  of  the  latter.  He  had  mounted 
these  in  two  thousand  albums.  It  is  hoped  that  some  library 
or  museum  will  fall  heir  to  this  interesting  collection  of 
artistic  productions. 

The  Senefelder  Club  of  London  has  gotten  up  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  collection  of  one  hundred  art  lithographs  in  black, 
which  are  in  great  demand  because  of  their  superior  merit. 

The  newly  elected  lord  mayor  for  1914  of  London, 
T.  Vansittart  Bowater,  is  the  managing  director  of  the 
important  house  of  W.  V.  Bowater  &  Sons,  wholesale  deal¬ 
ers  in  and  exporters  of  paper. 

“  Picketing  ”  is  a  practice  supposed  to  be  indulged  in 
only  by  members  of  trade  unions,  but  a  report  comes  from 
London  that  the  bookbinding  firm  of  Burn  &  Co.,  which 
employs  nonunion  women  at  its  work  in  Esher,  is  combat¬ 
ing  the  efforts  of  the  bookbinders’  union,  which  is  holding 
weekly  meetings  which  the  nonunion  women  are  invited  to 
attend,  by  picketing  the  hall  where  these  meetings  are  held, 
in  order  to  spot  any  employee  that  might  find  her  way 
thither. 

The  reports  of  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  post-cards 
sent  through  the  British  mails  have  called  forth  a  letter 
from  Sir  Adolph  Tuck,  head  of  the  well-known  firm  of 
Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons,  art  publishers,  to  say  that  his  expe¬ 
rience  is  that  “  People  are  spending  just  as  much  on  pic¬ 
ture  post-cards'  as  ever,  but  they  demand  a  better  quality. 
Instead  of  buying  two  cheap,  inferior  cards,  they  buy  one 
that  is  really  good  and  artistic.  Thus,  though  they  spend 
as  much  on  cards  as  before,  the  actual  revenue  to  the  post- 
office  is  less,  for  people  get  one  half-penny  stamp  for  their 
good  card  instead  of  two  half-penny  stamps  for  their  two 
cheaper  ones.” 

An  English  engineer,  Alfred  E.  Bawtree,  has  invented 
bank-notes  which  talk  (thus  giving  verity  to  the  saying 
that  “  money  talks  ”) .  The  notes  are  to  be  run  through  a 
phonographic  device  and  thus  made  to  announce  their 
value,  as  “  five  pounds,”  “  ten  pounds,”  etc.  The  method 
consists  in  impressing  upon  the  margin  of  the  notes  inden¬ 
tations  similar  to  those  which  reproduce  the  voice  in  phono¬ 
graphic  disks  and  cylinders.  The  process  by  which  this  is 
done,  as  also  the  device  which  does  the  talking,  would  take 
up  too  much  space  to  describe  here  in  detail.  The  inventor 
claims  that  all  falsification  of  notes  and  checks  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  his  invention. 

GERMANY. 

On  October  22  Pressman  Kaspar  Stratmann  cele¬ 
brated  his  fiftieth  year  of  uninterrupted  service  in  the  office 
of  Emil  Griebsch,  publisher  of  the  Anzeiger  at  Hamm,  in 
Westphalia. 

On  the  recent  occasion  of  having  turned  out  its  three 
thousandth  cylinder  press,  the  press  factory  of  J.  G.  Mai- 
lander,  at  Connstadt-Stuttgart,  called  together  its  office  and 


mechanical  force  in  a  feast  of  celebration.  Seven  of  its 
employees  enjoy  the  distinction  of  being  over  twenty-five 
years  in  the  service  of  this  firm. 

During  the  third  quarter  of  this  year  there  were  in 
Germany  seventy-nine  cases  of  confiscation  of  printed  mat¬ 
ter  of  all  sorts,  mainly  of  publications,  pictures  and  cards 
of  an  immoral  nature. 

The  statistical  year-book  of  the  German  empire  for  this 
year  states  that  Germany  has  3,431  unions  or  associations 
of  employers;  of  these  130  belong  to  the  polygraphic 
trades  and  41  to  the  paper  industry. 

The  Wiedemann  printing  and  lithographing  establish¬ 
ment  at  Saalfeld  (Saale),  which  would  have  been  two 
hundred  years  old  in  1914,  has  gone  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver.  All  efforts  to  keep  it  financed,  including  an 
attempt  to  turn  it  into  a  corporation,  had  failed. 

The  central  point  of  the  international  graphic-arts 
exposition,  Leipsic,  1914,  will  be  the  “  Hall  of  Culture,” 
which  will  occupy  5,000  square  meters  of  space.  It  will 
house  the  section  devoted  to  the  history  of  civilization  in 
its  connection  with  the  history  of  writing  and  printing. 

The  Mergenthaler  Setzmaschinenfabrik,  of  Berlin,  now 
produces  matrices  for  casting  music  notes  on  the  linotype. 
The  method  was  invented  and  patented  by  two  Berlin 
machine  compositors,  Messrs.  Hartmann  and  Schimmel. 
The  print  from  music  type-bars  seems  equal  to  hand-set 
music. 

An  interesting  exhibition  of  reproductions  of  incu¬ 
nabula  was  held  in  November  in  the  Berlin  Book  Trade 
Hall.  There  were  about  five  hundred  of  these,  which  are 
mainly  the  work  of  the  government  printing-office ;  a  num¬ 
ber  are  from  the  art-printing  house  of  Albert  Frisch, 
Berlin. 

The  renowned  typefounding  firm  of  Genzsch  &  Heyse, 
of  Hamburg  and  Munich,  has  been  changed  into  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  of  which  Herr  Hermann  Genzsch  is  the  president. 
The  concern  is  now  in  its  eightieth  year,  and  has  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  introducing  the  standardized  lining  of  type  in 
Germany. 

Thirteen  candidates  took  the  examination  for  “  master 
printer  ”  last  October  in  Nuremberg.  Of  these  one  received 
the  first,  five  the  second,  and  four  the  third  degree  of  merit; 
one  failed  and  two  will  have  to  stand  another  examination. 
Such  examinations  have  recently  been  also  held  in  Berlin, 
Leipsic  and  Barmen. 

As  an  advertising  feature  the  “  Bugra  ”  (the  interna¬ 
tional  graphic-arts  exposition  at  Leipsic)  has  arranged  for 
the  giving  of  free  lectures  in  the  larger  cities  of  Germany, 
which  are  to  be  illustrated  with  stereopticon  pictures  and 
devoted  to  exploiting  the  exposition,  to  arouse  both  a  desire 
to  exhibit  and  to  attend. 

The  Generalanzeiger  of  Halle  a.  S.  reports  that  of  a 
recent  count  of  1,400  ten  to  fourteen  year  old  children  in 
city  and  country  schools,  1,090  read  newspapers.  Of  these, 
836  interest  themselves  in  the  daily  events,  456  in  politics, 
420  in  nature  and  travel  descriptions,  and  240  in  romances, 
biographies  and  theatrical  matter. 

On  the  10th  of  October  fire  destroyed  part  of  the  library 
of  the  Oldenburg  Castle,  of  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg.  The 
entire  collection  of  Oldenburg  newspapers,  a  very  complete 
one  and  containing  all  from  their  first  day  of  issue  as  well 
as  a  large  number  of  rare  works,  were  entirely  lost.  The 
library  contained  forty  thousand  volumes. 

In  a  lecture,  given  in  Berlin,  October  15,  on  “  The  Mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Typesetting  Machine  for  the  Printing  Trade,” 
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Herr  Hohne  stated  that  in  the  last  fifteen  years  169 
machine  systems  had  been  invented  by  watchmakers,  lock¬ 
smiths,  mechanicians,  professors  and  ministers.  But  only 
the  linotype,  monotype  and  typograph  have  succeeded  in 
proving  their  usefulness. 

The  Mark  Museum  at  Berlin  has  just  become  possessed 
of  a  goodly  number  of  specimens  of  the  first  lithographic 
efforts  in  Berlin.  They  are  the  experiments  which  Wilhelm 
Reuter,  an  esteemed  portrait  painter,  made  in  the  new  art, 
which  he  termed  “  polyautography.”  Among  these  incu¬ 
nabula  of  lithography  is  a  portrait  of  King  Wilhelm  III., 
of  the  year  1807,  a  rare  copy. 

The  district  court  at  Nuremberg  recently  decided  a 
case  in  favor  of  a  printer  who  had  sued  a  firm  which  had 
declined  to  pay  the  charge  for  the  proof  of'  a  job  that 
had  been  submitted  as  the  basis  of  an  estimate.  The  firm 
had  refused  to  pay  on  the  ground  that  the  job  itself  had  not 
been  ordered.  The  verdict  was  for  1.70  marks  (40  cents) 
and  costs  of  the  original  trial  of  the  case  and  those  of  an 
appeal. 

The  proprietor  of  the  printing  and  publishing  house  of 
W.  Girardet,  at  Essen  an  der  Ruhr-Dusseldorf,  has  had 
erected  on  the  Juist  Island,  in  the  North  Sea,  a  vacation 
resort  for  employees  of  the  house  who  have  been  with  it 
ten  years,  where  they  may  enjoy  a  fourteen  days’  rest, 
without  cost  and  without  deduction  of  salary.  Over  120 
employees  are  now  entitled  to  take  advantage  of  this  pro¬ 
vision  for  them.  A  fund  of  500,000  marks  ($119,000), 
established  some  time  ago,  for  pensioning  employees,  is 
another  gift  of  Herr  Girardet,  the  proprietor. 

On  October  19  was  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  building 
for  the  Deutsche  Biicherei  (Germanic  Library)  at  Leipsic. 
The  ceremonies  were  attended  by  the  King  of  Saxony  and 
delegates  from  the  German  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  the 
government  of  Saxony,  the  city  of  Leipsic,  the  Commercial 
Chamber  of  the  German  Book  Trades,  the  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Typographical  Union  and  others.  The  Ger¬ 
manic  Library  has  been  instituted  to  conserve  all  literary 
work  produced  in  Germany  (in  all  languages)  and  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  (in  the  German  language),  beginning  with 
this  year. 

On  October  16  the  painter  and  cartoonist,  Adolf  Ober- 
lander,  celebrated  his  fifty  years’  connection  with  the 
world-renowned  humoristic  weekly,  Die  Fliegende  Blatter, 
of  Munich.  There  is  no  publication  of  this  class  whose 
illustrations  surpass  in  technical  excellence  those  of  Die 
Fliegende  Blatter,  they  being  perfect  models  in  drawing, 
engraving  and  printing.  Your  correspondent  is  familiar 
with  Oberlander’s  signature  and  can  testify  to  his  masterly 
work  as  an  illustrator  of  humor.  He  is  not  familiar  with 
his  paintings,  but  it  is  reported  that  they  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  best  galleries  of  Berlin,  Dresden  and  Munich.  He  is  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Munich  Academy  of  Plastic  Arts, 
the  Berlin  Secession,  and  others,  and  has  been  given  the 
decoration  of  the  Knights  of  Maximilian.  He  is  now  in 
his  sixty-eighth  year. 

The  newspaper  division  of  the  Berlin  postoffice  (located 
in  Dessau  street)  employs  over  six  hundred  persons  — 173 
officials,  405  assistants  and  a  large  number  of  workmen  to 
attend  to  the  transportation  of  the  bags  and  packages.  Of 
the  daily  papers  more  than  a  million  are  expedited  each 
day.  The  average  daily  sending  comprises  1,477  different 
journals  and  periodicals,  making  up  60,000  packages, 
packed  in  some  5,000  bags,  and  weighing  about  440,000 
pounds.  But  34  periodicals  are  still  delivered  to  the  post- 
office  in  packages ;  for  all  others  the  postoffice  has  the  mail¬ 


ing  lists,  according  to  which  it  delivers  the  papers  to  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  to  attend  to  the  correction  of  these  lists  it  has 
24  offices  to  which  the  changes  therein  are  reported  and 
where  all  the  addressing  and  bundling  is  done.  The  lists 
are  revised  each  morning  and  all  changes  sent  in  up  to 
noon  are  taken  care  of  for  the  day.  Each  day  166  regular 
wagon  trips  are  made  to  the  railway  stations  and  postal 
substations. 

FRANCE. 

A  new  style  of  visiting-cards,  upon  which  the  residence 
of  the  person  is  mapped,  with  information  about  the  neigh¬ 
boring  streets  and  the  nearest  street  and  underground  rail¬ 
way  stations,  is  being  used  in  Paris,  London  and  Berlin. 

A  volume  valued  at  75,000  francs,  “  Livre  d’heures  de 
Heni'i  II.,”  ornamented  with  sixty-six  miniatures,  which 
disappeared  six  years  ago  from  the  library  of  St.  Germain- 
en-Laye,  was  recently  found  in  an  inn,  where  the  thief  had 
left  it  lie. 

The  Parisian  prefect  of  police  calls  attention  to  a 
law  passed  twenty-six  years  ago,  prohibiting  the  affixing 
of  posters  on  historic  buildings  and  monuments,  and 
announces  that  violators  of  this  law  will  hereafter  be  pun¬ 
ished  with  fines  from  25  to  1,000  francs. 

The  tariff  department  of  France  has  made  a  ruling  deny¬ 
ing  admission  to  this  country  of  any  product  which  may  be 
marked  or  made  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  any  one  into 
the  belief  that  it  is  made  in  France.  Therefore  the  word 
“  importe  ”  is  to  appear  upon  each  article.  The  many 
Parisian  book-dealers,  who  import  French  books  printed  in 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  England,  Germany  and  other  coun¬ 
tries,  assert  that  this  will  cause  much  disturbance  in  their 
trade,  and  are  protesting  against  the  enforcement  of  the 
ruling. 

We  have  heard  of  explosions  of  coal  dust;  that  paper 
dust  may  also  be  similarly  dangerous  is  proved  by  a  recent 
occurrence.  In  a  factory  in  Tourcoing,  in  northern  France, 
which  makes  tubes  from  cardboard,  a  part  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  that  of  abrading  the  board  on  grindstones  before 
pasting  it  together.  This  operation  produces  much  dust, 
and  while  some  workmen  were  cai’rying  away  a  pile  of  it 
one  of  them  came  too  near  to  it  with  an  unguarded  light. 
Immediately  an  explosion  followed,  which  killed  two  per¬ 
sons  and  wounded  several  others.  The  use  of  safety  lamps 
is  therefore  recommended  in  such  places. 

HUNGARY. 

Budapest  seems  well  provided  with  daily  papers,  a  late 
account  of  journalistic  conditions  in  this  city  crediting  it 
with  having  some  thirty  dailies.  Two  of  these  claim  circu¬ 
lations  reaching  the  one  hundred  thousand  mark.  The 
leading  morning  journals  are  the  Pesti  Hirlap,  the  Pesti 
Naplo  and  Az  Ujsag. 

The  master  printers’  association  of  Budapest  has 
resolved  to  fight  the  printing  brokers,  whose  inroads  upon 
their  legitimate  profits  have  become  severely  felt.  They 
will  therefore  accept  no  orders  from  these  middlemen,  pro¬ 
posing  to  deal  with  buyers  of  printing  direct.  It  is  argued 
that  these  parasites  are  a  great  detriment  to  printers,  in 
that  most  of  them  have  but  slight  knowledge  of  the  technic 
of  typography;  as  intermediaries  they  have  no  risks  to 
carry,  and  besides  they  strive  by  all  sorts  of  ways  to  make 
printers  underbid  one  another  for  the  work  they  handle. 

AUSTRIA. 

A  firm  at  Briix  recently  swamped  the  postoffice  by  the 
mailing  of  one  million  catalogues.  Though  the  firm  offered 
its  help  to  the  postoffice  to  assist  in  the  expedition  of  the 
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mail,  it  was  of  no  avail,  as  there  were  not  enough  sacks 
procurable. 

Paper  negatives  as  a  substitute  for  photographic  glass 
dry  plates  and  films  are  a  new  invention  by  F.  Largajolli, 
of  Meran.  They  were  recently  exhibited  before  the  Ger¬ 
man  Photographers’  Society  at  Munich. 

Prof.  A.  Korn,  of  Berlin,  the  inventor  of  a  system  of 
transmitting  pictures  by  telegraphy,  recently  exhibited 
before  a  congress  of  naturalists  and  physicians,  held  in 
Vienna,  a  series  of  kinematographic  photos  which  had 
been  telegraphically  transmitted.  Twenty  of  these  pic¬ 
tures  were  transmitted  in  twelve  minutes. 

JAVA. 

According  to  its  recently  issued  report  for  1912,  the 
government  printing-office  of  the  Netherlands’  East  Indian 
colonies,  at  Batavia,  employed  213  persons.  Of  the  202 
employees  in  technical  work  but  forty-one  hand  and  ten 
machine  compositors  are  Europeans.  During  the  year  the 
building  of  the  office  was  enlarged  to  the  extent  of  385 
square  meters,  its  present  dimensions  of  ground  space  being 
4,835  square  meters.  In  1912  two  new  linotypes  were 
installed  and  a  Thompson  typecaster  contracted  for.  Two 
cylinder  presses  were  also  added.  The  bookbinding  depart¬ 
ment  gives  employment  to  150  native  convicts. 

SWITZERLAND. 

A  wood-type  manufactory  in  Lucerne  has  put  on  the 
market  letter-boards  made  of  asbestos,  which  are  believed 
to  be  fully  equal  to  those  made  of  wood. 

The  legislature  has  granted  50,000  marks  ($11,900)  for 
financing  the  participation  of  this  country  in  the  great 
international  graphic-arts  exposition  to  be  held  at  Leipsic 
next  year. 

It  is  reported  that  a  Swiss  editor  has  been  left  a  legacy 
of  25  francs  per  year,  by  a  man  whom  he  had  never  known 
or  heard  of.  The  clause  bequeathing  it  is  a  remarkable 
one,  having  a  condition  which  the  legatee  will  no  doubt 
consider  an  easy  one:  “On  January  1  and  August  1  of 
each  year  a  sum  of  12%  francs  shall  be  paid  to  the  editor 
of  the  Schweizerische  Volkswacht,  on  condition  that  he 
shall  on  the  two  days  mentioned  drink  a  glass  of  beer  in 
honor  of  the  deceased.” 

RUSSIA. 

The  government  has  granted  $62,000  and  appointed  a 
commission  to  arrange  for  the  official  participation  of  this 
country  at  the  international  graphic-arts  exposition  at 
Leipsic  next  year.  It  is  intended  to  have  a  special  pavilion 
for  Russia,  to  contain  its  industrial  and  historic  typo¬ 
graphic  exhibits. 

At  the  behest  of  the  Holy  Synod  of  the  Russian  Church, 
the  postoffice  department  has  issued  an  order  that  pictures 
of  the  saints  may  no  longer  be  used  upon  post-cards. 
Reproductions  of  the  works  of  the  old  masters  are  not 
excluded  from  this  order.  There  is  no  legal  proscribing  of 
the  sale  of  such  pictures  in  post-card  size,  however,  but 
they  must  not  be  used  as  post-cards. 

CHINA. 

Upon  the  instigation  of  Chen-Kuo-Chuan,  member  of 
the  Chinese  legislature,  a  commission  has  been  appointed 
at  Peking  to  establish  a  library  which  is  to  contain  all  books 
about  China  printed  in  Europe  and  America. 

NORWAY. 

A  start  has  been  made  with  a  museum  of  typography 
in  this  country,  a  number  of  influential  printers  and  editors 
having  interested  themselves  in  the  project.  In  addition  to 


numerous  old  books,  two  wooden  hand  presses  of  the  year 
1718  and  one  of  German  make  in  oakwood  (which  was  used 
up  to  1857)  are  noteworthy. 

EGYPT. 

The  printers’  union  of  Cairo  recently  won  in  a  strike 
for  higher  wages  in  the  office  of  the  Societe  anonyme  de 
Publicity  Egyptienne,  this  concern  not  being  able  to  recruit 
more  than  fifty  nonunion  compositors.  It  may  be  noted 
that  nearly  all  the  French  and  English  papers  issued  in 
Cairo  are  printed  in  this  office.  In  addition  to  according 
the  raise  in  wage,  the  office  agreed  to  employ  only  union 
men. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  first  national  exposition  of  graphic  arts  ever 
projected  in  this  country  was  held  this  fall  at  Lisbon,  in 
the  reconstructed  and  enlarged  building  of  the  government 
printing-office.  It  was  opened  by  the  President  of  the 
republic,  and  according  to  all  accounts  was  a  very  respecta¬ 
ble  showing  of  Portuguese  graphic  productions. 

SWEDEN. 

The  oldest  female  typographer  of  Sweden,  Mrs.  Louise 
Flodin,  nee  Soderquist,  was  honored  upon  her  eighty-fifth 
birthday  by  the  women’s  section  of  the  Typographic  Society 
with  a  special  celebration.  Her  husband  died  four  years 
ago,  and  later  on  she  sold  the  business  and  went  into 
retirement. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  manager  of  the  Transvaal  Leader  printing-office 
estimates  that  the  capital  invested  in  the  printing  trades 
in  South  Africa  is  $20,000,000,  and  that  the  industry 
returns  only  about  two  and  one-half  per  cent  on  this  invest¬ 
ment.  There  are  3,200  white  men  employed  in  the  indus¬ 
try,  or  twenty  white  men  to  one  native. 


AN  OLD  POLITICAL  CARD. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  J.  W.  Crawley,  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  (Cal.)  Typographical  Union,  we  reproduce  a  polit¬ 
ical  eard  which  was  printed  during  the  year  1868.  Owing 
to  the  age  of  the  card,  and  the  fact  that  some  of  the  colors 


used  do  not  lend  themselves  to  reproduction,  parts  are  some¬ 
what  indistinct.  The  lower  portion  of  the  card  reads  as 
follows : 

Respectfully  inform  the  People  of  the  United  States  that  they  will 
be  engaged  in  Tanning  old  Democratic  Hides,  until  after  the  third  day 
of  November,  1868. 

The  senior  member  of  the  firm,  having  considerable  experience  in 
the  business,  thinks  that,  by  the  help  of  his  partner,  all  work  will  be 
done  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

REFERENCES  : 

General  Buckner,  General  R.  E.  Lee,  General  Pemberton, 
and  other  distinguished  persons  of  the  same  persuasion. 
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BY  NEIL  CARNE 


THE  fresh,  clear  breath  of  summer 
filled  our  souls.  Two  weeks  holi¬ 
day!  My  wife  and  l!  How  far 
away  the  morning  seemed  since  we  had 
locked  up  the  city  flat  and  left  the  key 
with  our  neighbor.  Why,  it  seemed  a 
week  had  passed  and  gone  instead  of 
a  few  hours!  How  we  had  considered 
and  consulted  and  figured  on  this  holi¬ 
day  and  what  a  deal  of  thought  we 
had  given  to  what  we  should  take  with 
us.  Now,  we  had  decided  to  take  this 
or  that  contraption,  and  again  we 
decided  that  it  would  not  be  desirable, 
and  the  debate  had  become  quite  ani¬ 
mated  at  times,  for  the  question  of  what 
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SHAPE  HARMONY 


g|g||pOW  we  come  to  the  question  of 
xH  BE®  harmony  of  type-faces,  in  case 
fKjgglJ  more  than  one  series  is  used 
ggMliS  on  the  job.  It  surely  would 
seem  that  if  printers  would 
remember  that  “curves  and  curv¬ 
ilinear  figures  would  go  well  together, 
straight  lines  and  rectangular  figures 
would  be  classified  the  same  way.” 
There  is  no  harmony  of  shapes  what¬ 
ever  in  an  angular  block  letter  associated 
with  an  informal,  decorative  letter. 
However,  type  combinations  of  this 
kind  sometimes  seem  inevitable,  and 
when  such  is  the  case  our  efforts  must 
be  to  reconcile  as  far  as  possible  the 
differences  between  the  type-faces  — 
to  make  the  lack  of  shape  harmony  less 
noticeable.  Take  for  instance  the  busi¬ 
ness  card  for  a  bank.  It  is  not  desirable 
to  set  a  large  number  of  names  of  offi¬ 
cers  or  directors  in  the  text  type  on 
account  of  its  lack  of  legibility  in  the 
smaller  sizes.  Neither  is  it  always  desir¬ 
able  to  use  the  angular  gothic  in  the 
feature  line.  In  this  case  we  use  a 
roman  or  text  letter  for  the  feature  line, 
eliminating  the  crudity  of  the  gothic 


We  take  £reat  pleasure  in 
announcing  the  removal  of 
our  offices  to  366  Monroe 
Boulevard,  where  we  will 
gladly  continue  to  &ive  our 
customers  the  same  satis¬ 
factory  service  which  has 
characterized  our  house  for 
more  than  half  a  century. 
Owin£  to  better  equipment 
we  are  in  a  position  to  take 
care  of  all  of  your  orders. 
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Cover-design  by  J.  Migliorato,  a  student  of  the  I.  T.  U.  Course  of  Instruction  in  Printing. 
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mposition  will  be  discus: 
as  possible,  the  exampl 
his  taste  and  skill,  not  o 


tal  principles  — the  bas 


ind  clearly  defined  la^ 


During  the  past  year  the  name  of  Bodoni  has 
almost  constantly  confronted  the  reader  of  the 
literature  of  printing.  Numerous  biographies  and 
other  articles  concerning  his  life  and  works  have 
appeared  in  various  forms,  and  the  Bodoni  type, 
which  was  cut  some  time  since,  has  served  to  make 
the  name  a  familiar  one  in  the  composing-room. 

The  fact  that  this  year  marks  a  century  since 
the  work  of  Bodoni  was  finished  at  Parma,  Italy,  is 
the  occasion  of  much  of  this  interest.  During  the 
past  September,  celebrations  in  his  honor  were  held 
in  several  cities  in  Italy,  among  them  being  his  birth¬ 
place,  Saluzzo,  and  Parma,  the  place  of  his  death. 

This  centenary  was  also 
made  the  occasion  for  the 
publishing,  by  the  firm  of 
Bertieri  &  Vanzetti,  of 
Milan,  of  a  handsome  vol¬ 
ume  entitled  “  The  Art  of 
G.  B.  Bodoni,”  written  by 
Raffaello  Bertieri,  manager 
of  II  Risorgimento  Grafico. 

This  volume  is  very  com¬ 
plete  as  to  text,  and,  in 
addition  to  being  in  itself 
an  example  of  Bodoni’s 
style  of  typography,  con¬ 
tains  a  large  number  of 
reproductions  of  his  work. 

This  brings  us  to  the 
main  point  —  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  these 
designs,  in  order  that  read¬ 
ers  of  this  department  may 
have  the  opportunity  to 
familiarize  themselves  with 
Bodoni’s  style  of  typog¬ 
raphy.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  most  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  are  obtained  by  fol¬ 
lowing  a  style  of  design 
which  is  consistent  with  the 
type  employed,  and  the 
present  use  of  the  Bodoni 


,  , ,  .  .,  .  „  '  Fig.  1.— Title-page  of 

letter  makes  it  especially  grafico,”  a  good 

desirable  that  we  have  some  his  later 


conception  at  least  of  Bodoni’s  ideas  regarding  type 
in  designs  as  well  as  the  construction  of  the  letters 
themselves. 

As  will  be  noted  in  the  examples  of  Bodoni’s  work 
which  are  shown  herewith,  his  style  was  character¬ 
ized  by  a  simplicity  of  design  which  has  not  been 
typified  in  some  of  our  more  modern  work.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  what  he  has  aptly  termed  as  the  “  manner¬ 
isms  ”  of  more  recent  type-design,  Mr.  De  Vinne 
has  said: 

“  When  a  printer  is  plainly  directed  to  make  use 
of  one  or  more  of  these  mannerisms,  he  should  do 
so  without  question  or  remark,  for  it  is  his  plain 
duty  to  do  what  he  is  told, 
and  to  do  it  intelligently 
and  helpfully,  whether  he 
does  or  does  not  like  the 
style;  but  when  he  has  a 
free  hand  and  is  asked  to  do 
the  composition  of  a  new 
book  in  workmanlike  man¬ 
ner,  he  will  make  no  mis¬ 
take  in  adhering  to  methods 
of  simplicity  that  have  pre¬ 
vailed  for  centuries.  It  will 
be  safer  to  accept  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Bodoni  and  Didot, 
of  Pickering  and  Whitting- 
ham,  than  that  of  many 
recent  reformers  of  typog¬ 
raphy.” 

Concerning  the  type¬ 
faces  used  in  Bodoni’s  pro¬ 
ductions  there  is,  however, 
much  difference  of  opinion. 
Again  quoting  Mr.  De 
Vinne,  this  time  from 
“  Plain  Printing  Types,” 
published  in  1896,  we  find 
the  following  regarding 
Bodoni’s  later  work: 

“  His  ‘  Manuale  Tipo- 
grafico,’  in  two  quarto  vol- 
.  umes,  begun  by  him  but 
completed  by  his  widow  in 
1818,  contains  279  pages  of 


idoni’s  “  Manuale  Tipo- 
illustration  of 
style. 
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Fig.  4.  Fig.  5. 

Reproductions  showing  examples  of  Bodoni’s  work. 
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ALL’  EGREGIO 

FILANDRO  CRETENSE 

L  AMICO,  E  PARENTE 

EURICRETE  ACRISIONEO 


SONETTO. 

Piii  che  per  l’aure  parto  stral  non  vola, 
Rapida  a  Te  dal  labro  mio  movea 
Su  quel  che  i  lari  tuoi  nodo  oggi  bea 
L’eternatrice  Apollinar  parola: 


Possa  in  egro  delTopra  e  dell'idea, 
M'assal  cosl,  che  gii  me  al  di  togliea 
Senza  il  favor  dell’Esculapia  scola. 

Com'io  da  inferrao.  ahimfc,  letto  far  loda 
Al  maggior  figlio  della  Dea  di  Gnido, 
Che  in  bel  connubio  tua  Nifote  anno 

Esco  oggi  appena  dal  rio  Hutto  a  lido, 

E  colla  lingua ,  che  amist&  mi  snoda . 

A  tardo  carme  amici  plausi  affidd 


Fig.  7. 
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Reproductions  showing  examples  of  Bodoni's  work. 
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OR ATIO 

DOMINICA 

IN 

CLV.  LINGVAS 

VERSA 

EXOTICIS  CHARACTERIBVS 

PLERVMQVE  EXPRESSA. 

PARM AE 

TYPIS  BODONIANIS 


Fig.  10. 


LINGUA  ITALIANA 
ODE 


DI  LUIGI  ANDRIOLI 


PARMA 


SUL 

DITTICO 

EBURNEO 

DE’  SANTI  MARTIRI 

TEODORO  ED  ACACIO 

NEL  MUSEO  PONZONI 

DI CREMONA 

LETT ERA 

DELL’AB.  D.  ANTONIO  DRAGONI 

PIACENTINO. 


IN  FVNERE 

CAROLI  III 

HISPAN.  REGIS  CATHOLICI 

O  RATIO 

IN  SACELLO  PONTIFICIO 

A  BERNARDINO  RIDOLFI 


EX  REGIO  TYPOGRAPHEO 


Fig.  12.' 


Fig.  13. 


Reproductions  showing  examples  of  Bodoni’s  work. 
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specimens  which  are  good  evidences  of  his  skill  and 
industry.  These  specimens  include  the  alphabets  of 
about  thirty  foreign  languages,  some  of  them  in  two 
or  more  sizes.  He  is  most  celebrated  for  his  pecu¬ 
liar  styles  of  roman  and  italic,  which  were  cut  on  a 


new  system,  and  with  great  clearness  and  delicacy. 
His  styles  are  now  out  of  fashion,  but  the  stimulus 
he  gave  to  the  founders  of  all  other  countries  still 
endures.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  of  William 
Morris,  written  at  the  same  time,  is  quite  the 
reverse.  He  says : 

“  The  Kelmscott  Press  began  work  at  Hammer¬ 
smith  in  February,  1891.  The  designer  of  the  type, 
W.  Morris,  took  as  his  model  Nicholas  Jenson’s 
roman  letter,  used  in  Venice  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  which  unites  in  the  fullest  degree  the 
necessary  qualities  of  purity  of  line  and  legibility. 
Jenson  gives  us  the  high-water  mark  of  the  roman 
character:  from  his  death  onward  typography 
declined  till  it  reached  its  lowest  depths  in  the  ugli¬ 
ness  of  Bodoni.” 

The  reproductions  of  Bodoni’s  work  which  are 
shown  herewith  represent  a  wide  variety  of  design. 
Some  of  them,  in  their  dignified  simplicity  of 
arrangement,  might  well  be  taken  as  models  for 


present-day  printing,  while  others  show  eccentrici¬ 
ties  of  treatment  which  are  not  quite  so  pleasing. 
The  title-page  of  his  “  Manuale  Tipografico,”  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  is  an  interesting  treatment  of  type  and 
rules,  although  perhaps  a  closer  grouping  of  the 
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!  Lia  Na^ione  Italiana,  che  ha  faputo  gittare  i 
primi  femi  d’ogni  hell' arte,  quefla  lode  fi  e  pur 
meritata  di  condurre  full  a  fcena  ,  dopo  i  Greet,  < 

■  e  la  Comica  poesia.  Col  , 

ettere  hen  tojlo ,  le  molli  ,  ( 
oturno  ,  ed  il  ridevole 
Jlvamente  fui  nofiri  Tea-  j 
occuparonfi  in  que  tem-  1 
rale  ,  che  fin  d’allora  fu  -  ’ 
nte  ,  il  piu  dilettevole  ,  ■  * 

mro  ntlle  arti  imitatrici .  ;  i 

tar  tra  le  feene  tragici  ( 

\n  quelle  dAtenc:  quali  ^ 

maniere  di  correggere  i 

Fig.  15. 

Bodoni  pages. 

lines,  similar  to  the  arrangements  shown  in  some  of 
the  other  designs,  would  be  more  desirable. 

A  comparison  of  some  of  Bodoni’s  early  designs 
with  those  of  a  later  date  shows  a  marked  change  in 
style  and  treatment.  Figs.  2  and  5,  which  bear  the 
date  of  1771,  are  in  marked  contrast  to  the  designs 
shown  in  Figs.  10,  11,  12  and  13. 

Fig.  4,  a  reproduction  of  the  title-page  of 
“  The  Art  of  G.  B.  Bodoni,”  from  which  these  repro¬ 
ductions  were  taken,  is  an  excellent  following  of 
Bodoni’s  later  work. 

As  previously  stated,  it  is  desirable,  in  view  of 
the  recent  revival  of  interest  in  the  Bodoni  forms  of 
type,  that  the  compositor  have  at  least  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  these  letter-forms  were  handled  by  the 
one  who  designed  and  used  them.  They  were  created 
to  give  expression  to  Bodoni’s  ideas  of  typography, 
and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  styles  of 
type  arrangement  for  which  they  were  created  and 
used  have  something  in  common  with  the  letter-forms 
themselves. 
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A  careful  study  of  the  reproductions  shown  here¬ 
with  will  give  to  the  printer  suggestions  regarding 
type  arrangement,  rules,  borders,  etc.,  which  will 


BODONI’S  IDEAS  OF 
TYPOGRAPHY 

“The  beauty  of  letters  consists  in 
their  regularity,  in  their  clearness, 
and  in  their  conformity  to  the  taste 
of  the  race,  nation,  and  age  in  which 
the  work  was  first  written,  and  finally 
in  the  grace  of  the  characters,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  time  or  place.  *  *  *  Types 
should  be  suitably  arranged  on  the 
pages  in  straight,  regular  lines,  not 
crowded,  nor,  in  proportion  to  their 
height,  too  far  apart,  and  with  equal 
spaces  between  words  and  lines.  *  *  * 
The  more  classic  the  hook,  the  more 
appropriate  it  is  that  the  text  should 
appear  alone,  in  order  that  the  beauty 
of  the  letters  may  be  apparent.  This 
is  real  art.” 


enable  him  to  more  thoroughly  appreciate  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  this  particular  style  of  letter  and  produce 
designs  which  are  consistent  throughout. 


PAPER-MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  AT 
PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION 

There  promises  to  be  a  spirited  competitive 
exhibit  in  the  paper-manufacturing  industries  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  which  will 
interest  the  public,  advertise  paper  products  and 
create  a  wider  market  for  the  manufactures  of  those 
who  provide  the  world  of  literature,  correspondence, 
journalism  and  trade  with  its  paper. 

Manufacturers,  generally,  throughout  the  United 
States,  aroused  somewhat  by  the  recent  tariff  reduc¬ 
tions  on  foreign  importations  of  paper,  will  doubtless 
take  advantage  of  this  unusual  opportunity  to  present 
to  dealers  and  the  great  public  evidences  of  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  “  made  in  the  United  States  product.” 
The  excellence  of  their  product  warrants  the  belief 
that  when  placed  side  by  side  with  the  foreign-made 
article,  the  ultimate  consumer  —  the  public  —  will 
grant  them  a  continuance  of  their  preeminence  in 
this  field  of  necessary  activity. 

A  prominent  representative  of  the  paper-manu¬ 
facturing  industries,  in  a  conversation  with  Theo¬ 
dore  Hardee,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Liberal 
Arts,  in  which  the  unmade-up  products  of  paper 
manufacture  are  listed,  declared  that  this  was  the 
psychological  moment  for  domestic  makers  of  paper 
to  present  exhibits  of  working  models  of  processes 
and  of  finished  products,  to  demonstrate  what  paper- 


makers  of  this  country  have  always  maintained — 
the  eminence  of  their  goods  when  compared  with  the 
output  of  any  other  country  on  earth.  He  said  that 
such  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  domestic  manu¬ 
facturers  could  be  the  means,  through  adequate 
presentation  of  their  processes,  methods  and  products 
at  the  exposition,  to  nullify  whatever  depression 
might  otherwise  ensue  from  the  increased  importa¬ 
tion  of  foreign-made  paper  by  reason  of  the  recent 
tariff  reductions  enacted  by  Congress. 

Several  large  manufacturers  of  paper  in  this 
country  are  now  in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Hardee, 
who  urges  that  exhibits  of  operating  models  be  made 
rather  than  by  the  installation  of  actual  working 
mills,  which  would  take  up  more  space  than  can  be 
devoted  to  such  uses,  and  involve  an  expense  scarcely 
proportionate  to  the  advantage  gained  over  that 
accomplished  by  the  models. 

Considerations  such  as  these  lend  impetus  to  paper 
manufacturers  as  well  as  to  all  other  exhibitors. 

An  exhibit  in  1915  in  San  Francisco  means  the 
placing  of  products  most  advantageously  before  dis¬ 
criminating  buyers  of  the  whole  world  in  general  and 
of  the  Pacific  coast  in  particular.  The  Pacific  area 
comprises  a  field  of  unlimited  possibilities,  resources 
and  prospects,  reaching  out  to  the  twelve  nations  of 
the  western  coast  of  Central  and  South  America, 
Australasia,  Japan,  China,  Russian  Asia,  Alaska  and 
western  Canada.  Here  will  gather  not  only  official 
delegates  and  representatives  of  those  countries,  but 
exactly  that  part  of  their  public  which  it  most 
behooves  the  producer  to  acquaint  with  his  goods. 
Here  they  will  compare  the  products  of  all  makers. 
Here  questions  concerning  the  exchange  of  natural 
commodities  will  arise,  and  buyer  and  seller  will 
come  to  a  settlement  according  to  the  advantages 
that  will  be  disclosed  in  the  exhibits.  No  manufac¬ 
turer  can  afford  to  miss  these  opportunities  to  dis¬ 
play  his  products  advantageously  before  the  very 
people  most  likely  to  find  their  way  on  his  books. 

Such  manufacturers  as  may  not  see  immediate  or 
direct  benefit  to  themselves  by  taking  part  in  this 
universal  exposition  are  impelled  to  seek  representa¬ 
tion  by  proper  pride  of  production,  by  patriotic  senti¬ 
ment,  and  by  an  instinct  which,  racially  felt,  has 
remained  true  in  principle  and  fact  since  nations 
existed,  that  the  benefit  of  one  is  the  advantage  of  all. 
These  manufacturers  are  determined  that  foreigner 
and  fellow  citizen  will  receive  an  enduring  impres¬ 
sion  by  the  manufacturing  resources  of  this  great 
country,  and  they  feel  finally,  that  the  celebration  of 
the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  an  event  to 
call  forth  the  ultimate  effort  of  all  who  enjoy  privi¬ 
leges  of  life  and  activity  in  the  land  that  brought  the 
two  oceans  and  their  bordering  nations  into  com¬ 
munion  of  ti'ade  and  closer  to  perpetual  amity. 


Beside  the  pleasure  derived  from  acquired  knowl¬ 
edge,  there  lurks  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  tinged  with 
a  shade  of  sadness,  an  unsatisfactory  longing  for 
something  beyond  the  present  —  a  striving  toward 
regions  yet  unknown  and  unopened. —  Humboldt. 
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APPRENTICE  PRINTERS’  TECHNICAL  CLUB 


This  department  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  interests  of  apprentices,  and  the  subjects  taken  up  are  selected  for  their  immediate  practical  value. 
Correspondence  is  invited.  Specimens  of  apprentices’  work  will  be  criticized  by  personal  letter.  Address  all  communications  to  Apprentice  Printers’ 
Technical  Club,  624-632  Sherman  street,  Chicago. 


By  “  display  printing  ”  we  ordinarily  mean  print¬ 
ing  which  is  arranged  in  such  manner  that  the  impor¬ 
tant  points  are  displayed  or  emphasized  in  order  that 
they  may  be  more  easily  read. 

Some  of  us,  however,  have  difficulty  in  determin¬ 
ing  just  what  constitutes  display  printing.  We  are 
very  likely  to  think  that  any  piece  of  work  which  has 
been  set  in  large  type  and  which  stands  out  bold  and 
strong  is  good  display  printing.  But  such  is  not 
always  the  case.  Unless  there  is  in  the  job  that 
variety  in  the  sizes  of  the  type  which  causes  certain 
important  points  to  stand  out  prominently,  there  is 
no  display. 

We  may  set  a  paragraph  or  a  group  of  lines  in  a 
type-face  of  ordinary  size  and  the  result  may  be 
likened  to  a  person  making  a  statement  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  tone  of  voice.  Again,  we  may  set  the  same 
paragraph  or  group  of  lines  in  heavier  type  and  the 
result  will  be  that  of  a  person  making  the  same 
statement,  but  in  a  louder  tone.  Still,  however, 
nothing  in  particular  is  emphasized,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  doubt  very  much  the  value  of  a  loud  tone. 
When,  however,  we  set  the  group  of  lines  in  such 
manner  that  most  of  them  are  of  ordinary  strength 
or  size,  with  a  selected  few  points  brought  out,  we  get 
the  desired  effect  —  the  effect  of  a  statement  made  in 
an  ordinary  tone,  with  emphasis  on  certain  points. 
And  this  is  infinitely  more  desirable  than  that  the 
whole  statement  be  made  in  a  loud  tone. 

In  Fig.  1  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  attempt, 
on  the  part  of  the  compositor,  to  display  everything 
in  the  job.  The  result  is  not  satisfactory.  He  has, 
to  be  sure,  set  the  matter  in  heavy  type,  thus  giving 
a  strength  and  force  to  the  design,  but  the  text  mat¬ 
ter  is  not  legible,  and  therefore  the  value  of  the 
display  is  lost.  One  can  not  glance  over  the  job  and 
receive  instantly  an  impression  of  the  vital  points 
which  it  conveys.  The  object  of  display  printing 
should  be  to  enable  one  to  tell,  without  reading  all  of 
the  matter  on  the  job,  just  what  it  is  about.  Setting 
a  job  in  large  type  does  not  guarantee  this,  however. 
We  must  still  read  all  of  the  text  if  we  wish  to  get 
a  good  idea  of  the  main  points  in  the  message  which 
it  conveys. 

The  same  text  matter  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
simple  paragraph  would  be  more  easily  read  than  is 
the  display  card  as  originally  set.  As  an  illustration 


of  this,  we  show,  in  Fig.  2,  a  resetting  of  this  card, 
with  the  reading-matter  in  a  plain  paragraph.  As 
far  as  appearance  is  concerned,  there  is  no  compari¬ 
son  between  the  two,  the  simple  paragraph  design 
being  infinitely  more  pleasing. 

But  it  is  desirable  that  the  job  be  displayed  — 
that  it  be  arranged  in  such  manner  that  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  the  text  will  readily  attract  the  eye.  Just 
which  of  these  items  it  is  desirable  to  bring  out  will 
depend  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  taste  of  the 
person  handling  the  work.  And  so  we  have  arranged 
the  copy  in  several  designs,  giving  prominence  to  a 
different  line  or  group  of  lines  in  each  arrangement. 

In  any  event,  however,  simplicity  of  design 
requires  that  there  shall  not  be  too  many  forces  of 
attraction  in  one  piece  of  work.  The  job  which 
shows  one  or  two  display  lines  or  groups  of  lines 
brought  out  against  a  background  of  solid  text  mat¬ 
ter  is  preferable  to  the  job  which  is  a  jumbled  mass 
as  a  result  of  an  attempt  to  display  too  many  points. 

Specimens. 

Geo.  McElhiney,  Loomis,  Nebraska. —  A  number  of  your 
specimens  show  a  tendency  toward  the  use  of  too  much  space 
between  words.  We  would  suggest  that  in  many  cases  the  letter¬ 
spacing  of  a  line  will  prevent  the  “  spotty  ”  appearance  caused 
by  unusually  wide  spacing  between  words. 

From  J.  S.  Kelley,  Bryan,  Ohio,  we  have  received  a  copy  of 
a  weekly  paper  which  is  somewhat  of  a  novelty  in  the  line  of 
publishing.  It  is  gotten  out  by  one  of  the  apprentices,  a  youth 
of  twelve  years,  in  a  small  shop  at  home.  The  paper  consists 
of  one  leaf,  or  two  pages,  3  by  5  inches  in  size.  The  paper  has 
about  thirty  regular  subscribers. 

Carl  E.  Gruber,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. —  The  specimens  are 
all  neat  in  arrangement  and  offer  no  opportunity  for  criticism. 
We  note  that  you  have  secured  harmony  throughout  the  work  by 
the  use  of  carefully  selected  type-faces. 

Harry  G.  Miller,  Hamilton,  Maryland. —  On  the  cover-page 
of  the  report  for  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  the  squared-up 
arrangement  of  the  upper  group  has  necessitated  excessive  space 
between  words  and  letters  and  the  use  of  condensed  and 
extended  type-faces.  Even  though  different  series  of  type  are 
of  the  same:  family,  the  use  of  wide  and  narrow  letters  in  one 
piece  of  work  is  not  usually  pleasing.  Whether  or  not  one 
arranges  his  design  in  squared-up  groups  depends  largely  upon 
the  nature  of  the  copy  and  the  way  in  which  it  “  breaks  up,” 
and  if  the  squared-up  arrangement  shows  that  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  has  attended  its  working  out,  it  should  be  avoided.  Type- 
designs  should  be  natural  and  easy,  or  at  least  they  should 
appear  to  be  so.  In  this  regard,  typographical  design  is  like 
design  of  any  other  nature  —  no  matter  how  complicated  it  may 
be,  nor  how  much  labor  may  be  involved  in  its  construction,  it 
must  appear,  as  far  as  possible,  to  have  been  naturally  and  easily 
arranged. 
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Henry  B.  Prince,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. —  While  the  letter¬ 
head  is  unusual  in  arrangement,  it  is  quite  satisfactory,  and  we 
are  showing  herewith  a  reproduction  of  it. 

Robert  H.  Freeman,  Schenectady,  New  York. —  The  card  does 
not  contain  enough  text  matter  to  warrant  a  panel  arrangement 


With  the  exception  of  this  one  point,  your  specimens  are  very 
good  indeed. 

Ernest  Olson,  New  York  city. —  We  would  suggest  that  you 
avoid  wide  space  between  words  set  in  the  gothic  or  text  type. 
This  style  of  letter  was  originally  designed  to  present  a  rich, 


YOU 

ARE  INVITED 

-  TO  - 

ATTEND 

-  THE  - 

Special  Services 

AT  - 

St.  John’s  M.  E.  Church 

-  TO  BEGIN 

October  26th 

-  ENDING  — 

November  16th 
WELCOME 


YOU  are  invi¬ 
ted  to  attend 
the  Special  Ser¬ 
vices  at  St.  John’s 
M.  E.  Church,  to 
begin  October 
26th,  ending 
November  16th. 
Welcome. 


YOU 

Are  invited  to 
attend  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Services  at 
St.  John’s  M.  E. 
Church,  to  begin 
October  26th, 
and  ending  No- 
vember  16th. 
Welcome. 


You  are  invited  to 
attend  the 

Special 

Services 

at  St.  John’s  M.  E. 
Church,  to  begin 
October  26th,  end¬ 
ing  November  16th. 
Welcome. 


YOU 

Are  invited  to 
attend  the 

SPECIAL 

SERVICES 

at  St.  John’s  M.  E. 
Church,  to  begin 
October  2  6  th, 
ending  November 
16th.  Welcome. 


You  are  invited  to 
attend  the 

Special 

Services 

at  St.  John’s 
M.E.Church 

to  begin  October 
26th,  ending 
November  1  6th. 
Welcome. 


A  question  of  display.  In  Fig.  1  too  much  display  has  been  attempted,  with  the  result  that  the  card  is  hard  to  read.  Fig.  2,  without 
any  display  whatever,  is  more  legible.  Other  arrangements  are  shown  in  Figs.  3,  4,  5  and  6. 


of  this  character.  Where  we  arrange  a  panel  design,  and  are 
then  at  a  loss  for  something  to  fill  the  different  panels,  the 
effect  is  not  pleasing.  A  comma  should  have  been  placed  after 
the  name  in  the  last  line. 

Walter  Wallick,  Cerro  Gordo,  Illinois.— The  specimens  are 
handled  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  although  the  type  on  the 
card  for  Grove  &  Werner  is  rather  large  and  bold.  We  would 
suggest  a  trifle  more  refinement  in  the  treatment.  The  letter¬ 
head  for  The  Brethren  Church  is  very  nicely  arranged. 

Carl  A.  Hill,  Decatur,  Illinois. —  The  arranging  of  words  in 
type  with  one  letter  above  the  other  is  rarely,  if  ever,  satisfac¬ 
tory.  We  read  words  horizontally,  not  vertically,  and  whatever 
advantage  may  be  gained  by  the  unusual  arrangement  is  more 
than  offset  by  the  difficulty  with  which  the  words  are  read. 


black  appearance  and  to  set  close,  taking  up  but  a  small  amount 
of  space.  When,  therefore,  we  space  it  widely  between  words, 
we  do  not  secure  the  effect  for  which  the  letter  was  primarily 
designed.  This  criticism  applies  to  the  upper  line  on  the  first 
page  of  the  folder. 

George  G.  Green,  Sherbrooke,  Quebec. —  We  secure  propor¬ 
tion  in  our  designs  by  the  breaking-up  of  the  spaces  or  groups 
in  such  manner  that  they  are  unequal  in  size,  rather  than  equal. 
On  the  cover  of  the  banquet  job  the  first  and  second  panels  are 
too  nearly  of  the  same  size,  and  we  would  suggest  that  the 
second  panel  be  made  larger,  taking  the  necessary  space  from 
the  lower  panel.  The  advertisements  in  the  program  are  han¬ 
dled  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  manner,  although  in  some  of  them 
you  have  displayed  too  many  features,  and  we  would  suggest 
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that  ‘you  bring  out'  but  one  or  two  lines,  subordinating  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  matter.  The  “  proceedings  ”  cover  would  be  more 
pleasing  if  the  groups  of  lines  were  centered  on  the  page  instead 
of  being  thrown  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Your  specimens  are, 
as  a  whole,  very  good,  and  we  are  pleased  to  award  you  a 
“  Certificate  of  Excellence.” 

Carl  Curtiss,  Kalida,  Ohio. —  The  rules  on  either  side  of 
the  top  line  on  the  letter-head  are  a  trifle  too  heavy  to  har¬ 
monize  in  tone  with  the  type  with  which  they  are  used.  The 
other  specimens  are  well  arranged. 

O.  C.  Hill,  Uvalde,  Texas. —  The  circular  shows  too  many 


learning  the  trade,  and  in  later  years  we  may  see 
him  working  on  a  dirt-pile. 

The  best  course  for  the  apprentice  to  pursue  is  to 
steer  clear  of  these  old  reminiscencers  who  do  little 
more  than  chat  or  make  a  loud  noise. 

Go  to  the  man  who  talks  common  sense;  the  man 
making  the  scale  or  the  foreman.  Ask  their  advice 
on  every  job  you  set  up.  Ask  why  the  job  is  set  in 
Caslon  and  not  Antique;  would  it  not  look  better 


PETERS  &  BALY,  General  Typographers 

MANUFACTURERS  of  UNIQUE,  ARTISTIC 
COMMERCIAL  AND  SOCIAL  PRINTING 

® 

TWO-SEVENTEEN  W.  FIFTH  STREET 
SAINT  PAUL.  •  MINNESOTA 

Letter-head  by  Henry  B.  Prince,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 


type-faces,  and  we  would  suggest  that  a  more  pleasing  and  har¬ 
monious  appearance  would  be  secured  if  a  smaller  number  of 
type-faces  were  used. 

W.  Clinton  Jones,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. —  The  advertise¬ 
ment  is  well  arranged  and  the  appearance  is  quite  satisfactory. 
We  have  no  criticism  to  offer  regarding  it. 

Donald  W.  Evans,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania. —  The  specimens 
are  very  nicely  arranged,  and  the  colors  have  been  carefully 
chosen.  We  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  one  of  the  motto- 
cards.  We  are  pleased  to  award  you  a  “  Certificate  of  Excel- 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 

In  the  Interest  of  Apprentices. 

L.  F.  CARLIN,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Surprise  may  be  expressed  when  I  say  that  some 
apprentices  are  neglecting,  every  day,  opportunities 
that  are  open  for  them  to  learn  the  trade ;  but  it  is  a 
fact.  There  are  boys  who  are  learning  the  trade,  or 
rather  think  they  are  learning  it,  who  sweep  up  the 
floor  only  when  the  foreman  gives  them  a  call-down ; 
who  sort  out  leads,  slugs,  brasses,  etc.,  or  set  pi  with 
as  much  animation  as  an  Indian  smoking  a  peace- 
pipe.  When  the  foreman  gives  him  a  little  job  to  set, 
he  goes  about  it  as  though  he  had  all  day  to  do  it  —  a 
couple  of  yawns,  a  drink  of  water;  any  excuse  to 
“  make  the  day  go.”  He  must  also  stop  now  and 
again  to  have  a  little  chat  with  some  of  his  friends. 

Who  are  these  friends  of  his?  Are  they  giving 
him  helpful  advice?  Are  they  telling  him  to  read 
the  trade  journals  of  the  day  and  to  study  the  differ¬ 
ent  styles  of  display?  In  many  instances  they  are 
telling  him  something  entirely  the  opposite.  “  Old 
Bill  ”  tells  the  apprentice  he  knew  a  man  who  died 
from  overwork.  “  Bill  ”  remembers  when  he  “  uster 
hustle  ”  on  the  Daily  Star  or  the  Morning  Milk,  but 
what’s  the  use,  ain’t  making  anything  now,  anyhow 
the  printing  trade’s  on  the  blink.  Any  man  who  dis¬ 
courages  a  young  man  or  boy  like  this  should  be 
given  a  severe  call-down.  He  is  endangering  that 
boy’s  future  to  such  an  extent  that  he  may  give  up 


this  way  than  that,  or  any  number  of  questions  that 
may  come  to  your  mind. 

Hustle  up  a  bit  and  get  in  the  contest  for  appren¬ 
tices  ;  make  use  of  the  public  libraries,  and  in  a  short 
time  you  will  take  an  ever-growing  interest  in  your 
work.  You  will  see  beauty  you  never  saw  before  in 
the  simple  settings  and  art  designs  made  and  set  up 
by  efficient  men;  and  you  need  only  to  imitate  these 
men,  incorporating  a  few  ideas  of  your  own,  which 
will  in  a  short  time  come  natural  to  you,  in  order  to 
make  yourself  capable  of  setting  even  more  beautiful 
specimens.  Beware  of  those  who  advise  you  in  the 
wrong  way. 

A  Scrap-book  of  Ideas. 

S.  WESLEY  LEE,  ROCKHAMPTON,  AUSTRALIA. 

In  a  blank-book  make  careful  sketches  in  lines 
and  masses  of  every  piece  of  printing  which  you 
think  is  worth  filing  for  future  use,  adding  just  a  few 
words  in  explanation  regarding  the  colors,  the  size 
and  character  of  the  type-faces,  drawing  attention 
to  any  particular  style  of  grouping,  etc.,  which  may 
have  impressed  you  as  having  added  to  the  effect  of 
the  job,  etc.  In  this  way  you  will  soon  have  a  “  scrap¬ 
book  ”  containing  “  suggestions  ”  or  “  ideas  ”  for 
almost  every  job  likely  to  come  your  way. 

Helping  the  Philadelphia  Apprentices. 

Considerable  effort  is  being  put  forth  in  behalf 
of  the  apprentices  of  Philadelphia.  The  Apprentice 
Committee  of  that  city  has  been  especially  active  in 
advancing  the  cause  of  these  younger  craftsmen,  as 
the  following,  taken  from  a  recent  communication 
from  Samuel  W.  Hosking,  one  of  the  committee 
members,  will  show: 

“  For  some  time  it  was  a  puzzle  to  decide  how 
best  to  reach  them,  but  a  plan  was  tried  of  sending  a 
typewritten  letter  to  each  of  those  registered.  These 
letters  brought  a  number  of  the  young  men  together, 
when  they  were  addressed  by  experienced  printers 
on  the  importance  of  the  acquisition  of  technical 
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education,  additional  to  that  which  they  might  gain 
in  every-day  work. 

“A  capable  young  printer  was  invited  to  deliver 
a  half-hour  talk  on  a  technical  topic,  which  proved 
so  instructive  and  interesting  that  this  feature  was 
considered  to  be  the  real  thing  for  adding  to  the 
boys’  sum  of  knowledge  of  the  craft  they  have 
chosen.  So  these  lectures  have  been  continued,  being 
made  more  effective  by  blackboard  exercises,  the  dis¬ 
play  of  printed  samples  of  fine  work,  and  more  elabo¬ 
rate  and  accurate  layouts  than  could  be  presented  on 


“  To  stimulate  proficiency  in  their  every-day 
work,  entries  are  made  in  job  contests,  for  which 
prizes  in  the  shape  of  technical  books  and  magazines 
are  given. 

“  I  am  justified  in  saying,  after  more  than  a 
year’s  practical  work,  that  our  plan  is  the  one  that 
will  interest  and  develop  the  apprentice  better  than 
more  cumbersome  plans  that  have  been  considered.” 

Results  of  the  Denver  Contest. 

The  problem  in  the  October  contest  conducted  for 


Readjustment  Sale 


Union  Made  Apparel 
From  Head  to  Foot 


$18-$20-$22.50  $25-$28-$30 

Suits  &  Overcoats  Suits  &  Overcoats 
at  $14.50  at  $19.50 


1/4  off 


The  May  Company 


We  are  Now  holding  a 

Readjustment 


Sale! 


»$I4I 

mi 


r  ONE  FOURTH  OFF 


THE  MAY  CO. 


Readjustment  Sale 


14 


,50 


$25.00,  $2800,  $30.00 
Suits  and  Overcoats 

sjgio 


THE  MAY  CO. 


ie  Label  on  them. 


WE  SHIP  ALL  GOODS  FREE  BY  PARCEL  POST 


a  blackboard.  To  add  variety  to  the  meetings  and  at 
the  same  time  develop  the  young  men’s  talent  for 
public  address,  debates  on  chosen  subjects  have  been 
systematically  arranged  and  presented.  The  boys 
have  also  been  given  an  opportunity  to  exercise  their 
musical  ability  in  the  lessons  of  a  mandolin  club. 


Efficiency— a  higher 
percentage  of  results  I 


Motto-card  by  Donald  W.  Evans,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania. 

“  There  is  training  in  parliamentary  forms,  also, 
for  the  boys  are  instructed  how  to  conduct  their  own 
meetings. 


apprentice  members  of  Denver  Typographical  Union, 
No.  49,  was  the  setting  of  an  advertisement,  and  the 
results  were  as  follows: 

First  Place  —  Frank  E.  Graves,  with  the  McGuire 
Printing  Company. 

Second  Place  —  Charles  Lindeman,  with  the 
Kistler  Stationery  Company. 

Third  Place  —  William  Handleman,  with  the 
A.  B.  Hirschfeld  Press. 

We  show  herewith  reproductions  of  the  designs 
which  were  awarded  the  places  above  mentioned. 

An  interesting  point  in  connection  with  this  con¬ 
test  is  that  while  there  were  sixteen  entries,  and 
selections  were  made  by  both  the  committee  of 
awards  and  the  advertising  man  who  submitted  the 
copy,  there  were  but  four  designs  chosen  in  filling 
both  lists  of  three  places  each.  The  advertisement 
which  was  awarded  first  place  by  the  committee  was 
the  second  choice  of  the  advertising  man ;  the  design 
awarded  second  place  was  the  third  choice  of  the 
advertising  man;  the  advertisement  awarded  third 
place  by  the  committee  was  the  fourth  choice  of  the 
advertising  man;  and  the  advertisement  awarded 
fourth  place  was  first  choice  of  the  advertising  man. 
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The  Holmes  Press,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.— The  blotters 
are  all  good  in  design  and  none  of  them  calls  for  criticism.  The 
one  printed  in  gray  and  red  on  gray  stock  is  especially  good. 

Joseph  Cathriner,  Brenham,  Texas. —  Some  color  other  than 
gold  would  be  more  pleasing  on  the  cover,  as  the  gold  does  not 
appear  to  advantage  unless  the  sheet  is  held  at  a  certain  angle. 

Specimens  from  Ralph  J.  McAnally,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  are 
invariably  good  in  design  and  pleasing  as  to  colors.  A  package 
of  recent  examples  of  his  work  contains  unusually  interesting 
designs. 


Cover-page  by  C.  W.  Harmony,  Sapulpa,  Oklahoma. 

H.  C.  Miller,  Stratford,  Ontario. —  We  would  suggest  that 
you  avoid  breaking  display  lines  into  the  border  at  either  side 
of  the  page,  as  this  arrangement  is  rarely  pleasing.  Otherwise 
the  specimens  are  quite  satisfactory. 

Ellis  Coleman,  Shreveport,  Louisiana. —  The  specimens  are 
all  nicely  handled,  and  we  find  nothing  whatever  to  criticize 
in  any  of  them.  We  would  especially  compliment  you  upon  the 
simplicity  of  design  which  prevails  throughout  the  work. 

Ralph  J.  Harper,  Los  Angeles,  California. —  Your  specimens 
are  well  arranged  and  offer  little  opportunity  for  criticism.  We 
would  suggest  that  you  avoid  the  use  of  curved  type  lines  and 
that  you  space  text  letters  closely,  both  between  words  and 

From  Clarence  A.  Merrill,  Farmington,  Maine,  we  have 
received  another  package  of  his  excellent  commercial  work.  As 
studies  in  the  value  of  simplicity  in  type-design,  the  specimens 
produced  by  Mr.  Merrill  are  in  the  front  rank.  His  work  is 
another  proof  of  the  statement  that  many  type-faces  are  not 
necessary  to  good  printing,  for  most  of  the  specimens  contain 
only  the  plain  roman  face.  An  advertising  card  printed  for 
The  Franklin  Journal  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  examples, 
and  we  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  it. 


From  W.  G.  Dillon,  Washington,  D.  C.,  we  have  received  a 
copy  of  “  The  Marine  Corps  Recruiting  Pamphlet.”  It  is  an 
attractive  piece  of  work,  in  two  colors,  with  a  three-color  cover. 
The  booklet  bears  the  imprint  of  the  Isaac  H.  Blanchard  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  city. 


Cover  of  a  handsome  book  by  the  Wm.  F.  Fell  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Victor  A.  Johnson,  Brooklyn,  New  York. —  Your  specimens 
are  neat  in  arrangement  and  the  color-schemes  used  thereon 
are  quite  satisfactory.  We  note  that  most  of  the  specimens 
have  been  kept  within  a  limited  number  of  type-faces,  thus 
insuring  harmony  in  the  designs. 


ALL  MEN  ARE 

LIARS 

EXCEPT  YOU  AND  ME 

-AND  I’VE  GOT 
MY  DOUBTS  ABOUT  YOU 


Motto-card  by  Clarence  A.  Merrill,  Farmington,  Maine. 

From  the  service  bureau  of  Wm.  F.  Fell  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania,  we  have  received  a  copy  of  “  My  Garden 
of  Dreams,”  a  handsome  book  of  which  a  limited  edition  has 
been  printed.  The  work  throughout  is  excellent,  both  the  con¬ 
ception  and  the  mechanical  execution  being  pleasing.  We  show 
herewith  a  reproduction  of  the  title-page,  although  not  in  the 
same  colors  as  those  used  in  the  book. 
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Booklet 


S.  C.  LONGWELL 

The  Printer 


BAPTIST  MISSION 

Services  every  night  except  Wednesday 

at  8:00  o'clock 

A  cordial  invitation  extended  to  all 


925  China  Alley,  Fresno 


of  some  of  them. 


Opening  Day 
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Pages  from  a  booklet  by  the  Bartlett-Orr  Press,  New  York. 


Herewith  is  reproduced  a  page  from  a  folder  recently  sent  its  recent  annual  reception  and  ball.  The  original  is  printed 

out  by  The  Trow  Press,  New  York  city.  The  original  was  in  brown,  gold  and  blue,  on  white  stock,  and  is  very  pleasing, 

printed  in  black  and  red,  with  an  embossed  border.  The  poster  used  to  advertise  this  same  reception  is  also  an  inter- 

We  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  an  invitation  sent  out  esting  piece  of  work.  It  was  designed  by  L.  L.  Blue, 
by  New  York  Typographical  Union,  No.  6,  in  connection  with 


YOU  ARE  RESPECTFULLY 
'INVITED  TO  BE  THE  GUEST 
OF  TYPOGRAPHICAL  UNION 
NUMBER  SIX  AT  ITS  ANNUAL 
RECEPTION  AND  BALL,  HELD 
FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE 
HOSPITAL  FUND,  AT  THE 
SEVENTY-FIRST  REGIMENT 
ARMORY,  THIRTY-FOURTH 
STREET  AND  PARK  AVENUE 
ON  WEDNESDAY  EVENING 
NOVEMBER  TWENTY-SIXTH 
NINETEEN-HUNDRED 
AND  THIRTEEN  - 


Invitation  sent  out  by  New  York  Typographical  Union,  No.  6. 
Page  from  a  booklet  by  the  Trow  Press,  New  York  city.  Original  in  gold  and  colors. 


J  his  is  one 
ImBkofa  series 
A  of  folders 
^  -  ~  >  which  will 
he  issued  from  time 
to  time  and  sent  to 
those  whom  we  know 
to  he  interested  in 
printing.  cTheg  will 
serve  to  suggest  the 
varietg  and  scope  of 
the  work  of  fThe 
tfrowPressNew  fork 
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One  of  the  most  attractive  pieces  of  printed  matter  that  we 
have  received  in  some  time  is  a  booklet  recently  issued  by  the 
Bartlett-Orr  Press,  New  York.  It  is  entitled  “  Printers’  Marks,” 
and  is  a  brief  consideration  of  some  marks  used  by  printers  in 


Announcement  page  by  P.  H.  Lorentz,  Buckhannon, 

West  Virginia. 

the  fifteenth  century,  together  with  a  few  words  regarding  the 
Bartlett-Orr  mark.  The  booklet  is  entirely  consistent  throughout, 
for  inasmuch  as  the  subject  under  discussion  pertains  to  the 


BASKET  PICNIC 
AND  OUTING 


Compliments 
of  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin 


LA  BELLE,  MOANALUA 

SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  12TH,  1913 


Interesting  page  arrangement  by  J.  P.  Gomes,  Jr., 
Honolulu,  H.  I. 

early  printers,  it  has  been  treated  typographically  after  the 
methods  and  styles  of  that  period.  It  is  printed  in  black  and 
red,  on  hand-made  paper,  and  is  altogether  a  handsome  piece 
of  work.  We  show  herewith  reproductions  of  two  of  the  pages. 


The  Louisville  Paper  Company,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  has 
sent,  in  connection  with  a  copy  of  its  Printers’  Book,  a  port¬ 
folio  of  handsome  samples.  The  samples  represent  the  work  of 
some  nineteen  different  printers,  from  the  small,  one-press  shop 
to  the  large  plant.  The  work  throughout  is  excellent. 

Readers  of  this  department  will  be  interested  in  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  P.  H.  Lorentz,  of  Buckhannon,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  whose  work  has  frequently  been  mentioned  in  these 


By  C.  F.  Skelly,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania. 

columns,  has  established  The  Lorentz  Press.  We  show  herewith 
a  reproduction  of  his  announcement,  although  the  original  was 
printed  in  black  and  green  on  buff  stock. 

From  J.  P.  Gomes,  Jr.,  Honolulu,  H.  I.,  we  have  received  a 
package  of  interesting  commercial  specimens.  Harmonious, 
carefully  proportioned  designs  are  the  rule  throughout  the  work, 
and  the  effects  are  very  pleasing.  We  show  herewith  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  an  interesting  page  arrangement.  A  copy  of  the 
pictorial  Hawaiian  number  of  The  Mid-Pacific  magazine  is  also 
very  nicely  gotten  up. 

One  ordinarily  does  not  expect  to  find  neat,  clean  typog¬ 
raphy  on  county-fair  premium  lists.  Too  often  they  are  care¬ 
lessly  arranged  and  show  a  tendency  toward  the  use  of  black 
type  and  ornaments.  The  premium-list  cover  reproduced  here¬ 
with  is,  however,  different,  in  that  a  neat,  simple  design  has 
been  used  and  the  type  and  decorations  are  not  too  heavy  and 
obtrusive.  This  design  is  the  work  of  C.  F.  Skelly,  of  Altoona, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Marchbanks  Press,  New  York  city. —  Whatever  question 
there  may  be  as  to  the  merits  of  the  letter-heads  is  largely  one 
of  personal  taste.  We  would  prefer  the  design  which  is  set  in 
capitals.  In  the  lower-case  arrangement  the  group  is  rather 
close  to  the  top  of  the  paper  and  the  design  shows  the  effort 
which  has  been  necessary  in  order  to  arrange  the  lines  in  a 
squared-up  group.  The  shape  of  the  group,  being  shorter  and 
deeper  than  the  group  set  in  capitals,  does  not  harmonize  so 
pleasingly  with  the  shape  of  the  heading. 
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Commercial  specimens  from  J.  W.  Short,  Galt,  Ontario,  are 
well  arranged  and  printed  in  carefully  selected  color  combina¬ 
tions.  We  show  herewith  an  interesting  program  cover-page. 

The  School  op  Printing,  North  End  Union,  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  sends  out  from  time  to  time  attractive  motto  and  desk 


W.  H.  Wright,  North  Tonawanda,  New  York.— A  noticeable 
feature  of  your  specimens  is  the  use  of  too  many  type-faces. 
Where  three  or  four  styles  of  type  are  used  in  a  job  there  is 
usually  a  lack  of  harmony,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  vary  either 


Wm.  Hanselman,  Toledo,  Ohio. —  The  page  in  two  colors  is 
nicely  handled  and  is  very  pleasing.  We  would  suggest,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  text  matter  which  follows  the  title,  together  with 
the  ornament,  be  grouped  closer,  and  that  the  lower  group  on 
the  page  be  raised  a  trifle.  It  is  now  rather  close  to  the  bottom 
rule,  especially  as  there  is  a  large  amount  of  margin  at  either 


number  is  devoted  to  the  proceedings  of  the  forty-first  a 
convention  of  the  Carriage  Builders’  National  Association 
is  unusually  interesting.  A  large  number  of  illustratio: 
people  and  incidents  connected  with  the  convention  ma 
especially  desirable  to  readers.  The  mechanical  execution  < 
book  is  quite  satisfactory. 
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BY  J.  C.  MORRISON. 


Editors  and  publishers  of  newspapers  desiring  criticism  or  notice  of  new  features  in  their  papers,  rate-cards,  procuring  of  subscriptions  and  advertise¬ 
ments,  carrier  systems,  etc.,  are  requested  to  send  all  letters,  papers,  etc.,  bearing  on  these  subjects,  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company,  632  Sherman 
street,  Chicago.  If  criticism  is  desired,  a  specific  request  must  be  made  by  letter  or  postal  card. 


“THE  LABORER  IS  WORTHY  OF  HIS  HIRE.” 

Probably  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  readers  of  this 
department  have  at  one  time  or  another  sat  at  the  banquet 
board  provided  by  the  commercial  club  of  some  aspiring 
city  and  heard  the  after-dinner  speakers  extol  the  editorial 
profession  and  praise  the  worth  of  the  men  engaged  in  it. 
“  The  church,  the  school,  and  the  press,”  exclaims  one,  “  are 
the  great  uplifting  forces  of  the  community.”  “  The  press 
is  the  palladium  of  our  liberties,”  cries  another,  mixing  his 
classical  allusions  a  bit,  “  guarding,  with  eye  that  never 
sleeps,  the  temple  of  civic  righteousness.”  Then  another, 
opening  with  a  facetious  quotation  from  Moore,  “  Though 
an  angel  should  write,  still  ’tis  devils  must  print,”  reminds 
us  that  an  angel  is  a  messenger,  and  that  the  modern  press 
is  an  angel  (messenger)  that  brings  hope  to  those  who 
faint,  solace  to  those  who  mourn,  but  harsh  commands  to 
those  who  would  oppress  or  corrupt.  Under  the  spell  of 
such  fervid  oratory  the  editor  goes  back  to  his  daily  or 
weekly  task  and  again  takes  up  the  burden  of  community 
service.  He  translates  into  the  vocabulary  of  every-day 
acts  the  poetic  imaginings  of  the  orator. 

But  one  may  attend  any  number  of  these  banquets,  and 
hear  unlimited  praise  bestowed  upon  the  printer’s  art,  the 
publisher’s  enterprise,  and  the  editor’s  courage  and  public 
spirit,  but  he  will  never  hear  the  simple  thought  — 

“  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.” 

Surely  an  editor,  if  he  be  only  half  as  courageous, 
public-spirited,  open-minded,  powerful,  considerate  and 
discreet  as  the  after-dinner  speakers  tejl  us  he  is,  is  worthy 
of  his  hire.  To  his  profession  he  must  bring  the  sound 
judgment  of  the  banker,  the  broad  humanitarianism  of  the 
physician  and  the  erudition  of  the  attorney,  to  say  nothing 
at  all  of  the  technical  training  and  knowledge  required. 
To  say  the  least,  he  is  as  indispensable  to  the  community 
as  any  one  of  these,  and  worthy  of  as  much  financial 
reward. 

Then  why  not  get  it? 

Charging  Editorial  Time. 

Make  a  direct  charge  against  the  newspaper  for 
“  editorial  service.”  This  charge  will  of  course  vary 
according  to  the  size  of  the  paper,  but  in  determining 
what  that  charge  should  be  the  editor-publisher  is  the  sole 
judge.  In  determining  what  salary  the  editor-publisher 
should  allow  himself,  he  can  approach  the  question  from 
either  of  two  ways.  He  can  say  to  himself,  “  How  cheap 
am  I  willing  to  work  for  this  community?  ”  or  he  can  say 
“  How  much  are  my  services  worth  to  this  community?  ” 
If  he  approaches  the  question  from  the  first  viewpoint  it 
means  that  he  regards  himself  as  a  mere  space-writer, 
4-7 


and  he  does  well  if  he  allows  himself  a  dollar  a  column 
for  the  stuff  he  turns  out.  If  he  approaches  the  question 
from  the  second  viewpoint,  he  sees  his  position  in  the 
community  as  analogous  to  that  of  the  other  community 
leaders  and  entitled  to  a  similar  reward.  Just  as  the 
responsible  head  of  a  bank  is  worth  more  than  a  mere 
bookkeeper,  and  the  superintendent  of  schools  is  worth 
more  than  a  grade  teacher,  so  the  responsible  editor  of  a 
newspaper  is  worth  much  more  than  a  mere  space-writer. 
Like  many  another  responsible  person  he  is  paid  (or  should 
be)  not  only  for  what  he  does,  but  for  what  he  knows. 
Just  as  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  financial  interests 
of  a  town  to  have  a  banker  who  knows  how  to  protect  the 
financial  welfare  of  concerns  which  build  up  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  discourage  those  which  would  end  only  in 
disastrous  failure,  so  also  an  editor  who  knows  what  to 
“  play  up,”  when  and  how  the  “  playing  up  ”  should  be 
done,  when  and  how  to  use  the  “  soft  pedal,”  and  who  will 
do  all  this  with  an  eye  single  to  the  well-being  of  the  com¬ 
munity  is  entitled  to  a  salary  commensurate  with  the  serv¬ 
ice  which  he  performs. 

The  Measure  of  Salary. 

Having  approached  this  question  from  the  viewpoint 
of  “  How  much  are  my  services  worth  to  this  community?  ” 
the  practical  question  remains  as  to  “  What  is  the  measure 
of  my  worth?  ”  In  answering  this,  it  appears  to  me  that 
an  editor-publisher  is  entitled  to  charge  against  his  news¬ 
paper  as  salary  an  amount  equal  to  that  received  by  the 
other  “  prominent  citizens  ”  of  the  community.  In  some 
of  the  smallest  towns,  community  leadership  is  vested  in 
men  who  receive  a  matter  of  only  $1,000  to  $1,200  a  year, 
and  in  such  a  case  this  would  be  a  fair  amount  for  the 
editor  to  charge  the  community  for  his  services.  In  larger 
towns,  the  community  leaders  (bankers,  lawyers,  doctors, 
superintendents  of  schools,  etc.)  are  about  $2,000  men, 
and  in  such  towns  the  editor  is  entitled  to  similar  com¬ 
pensation.  In  still  larger  towns,  the  $3,000  to  $5,000  men 
are  the  community  leaders,  and  the  editor  is  expected  to 
be  one  of  them  in  their  community  activities;  but  on 
account  of  the  meager  return  which  he  is  receiving  for  his 
services,  he  is  apt  to  find  the  company  “  too  fast.” 

Where  the  Editor  Was  Lacking. 

There  recently  came  under  my  observation  a  great  com¬ 
munity  movement  embracing  several  counties  and  enlisting 
the  services  of  the  prominent  attorneys,  bankers,  doctors, 
farmers,  business  men,  school  men  and  editors.  It  was  a 
movement  which  especially  needed  the  cooperation  of  the 
press,  yet  for  a  long  time  the  press  was  slow  in  responding, 
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and  for  one  reason  only  —  lack  of  money.  The  men 
engaged  in  the  movement  were  of  a  class  that  thought 
nothing  of  appointing  a  committee  meeting  a  hundred 
miles  away  and  incurring  the  expense  of  railroad  fare, 
hotel  bills  and  incidentals.  On  the  committee  were  several 
newspaper  men,  but  almost  always  they  failed  to  appear 
at  the  meetings.  Their  repeated  absence  was  the  occasion 
of  adverse  comment  among  men  who  did  not  understand 
that  the  editors  were  not  collecting  enough  from  their 
communities  to  allow  them  to  take  proper  part  in  this 
community  service.  Here  was  a  movement  of  which  the 
editor  should  have  been  primarily  a  part,  but  he  was  not, 
and  the  community  was  a  loser  because  he  simply  could  not 
afford  to  be  a  part  of  it. 

This  illustration  was  a  striking  one,  and  yet  lesser 
illustrations  could  be  cited  without  number  where  the 
editor  either  is  not  or  is  with  difficulty  living  up  to  his 
proper  place  in  community  leadership  because  he  doesn’t 
collect  enough  from  the  community  to  warrant  it.  And 
the  reason  he  is  not  collecting  enough  is  because  he  does 
not  make  the  proper  charge  against  his  newspaper  for 
“  editorial  service.”  Of  course,  many  and  many  a  news¬ 
paper  to-day  is  paying  nothing  for  “  editorial  service,”  but 
nevertheless  it  should,  and  the  rates  for  subscriptions  and 
advertising  should  be  raised  enough  to  permit  this  to  be 
done. 

The  Manager’s  Salary. 

This  charge  for  editorial  service  is  quite  different  from 
the  salary  which  the  owner-manager  of  a  printing  estab¬ 
lishment  charges  against  his  plant.  The  owner-manager 
of  a  print-shop,  whether  or  not  it  prints  a  newspaper,  is 
entitled  to  charge  a  salary  for  himself,  and  the  fair  meas¬ 
ure  of  that  salary  is  double  the  amount  paid  to  the  best- 
paid  employee.  This  is  the  fair  measure  of  the  salary  of 
the  owner-manager  of  a  job-printing  establishment,  where 
the  owner  has  no  responsibility  for  the  proper  editing  of  a 
newspaper,  so  that  certainly  the  owner  of  a  plant  which 
issues  a  newspaper  as  well  as  doing  commercial  printing  is 
entitled  to  an  additional  compensation  for  his  editorial 
services.  It  is  this  compensation  for  editorial  service  with 
which  we  are  primarily  concerned,  and  where  the  editorial 
service  is  performed  in  addition  to  managing  a  commercial 
printing  establishment  the  two  salaries  should  be  charged, 
the  editorial  salary  being  charged  to  the  newspaper  and 
the  managerial  salary  charged  as  an  “  overhead  ”  to  manu¬ 
facturing  costs.  Of  course,  no  man  can  do  work  enough  to 
be  entitled  to  two  men’s  salaries  (although  many  country 
editors  come  near  doing  it) ,  and  this  discussion  aims  only 
to  show  the  two  sources  of  the  printer-editor’s  salary  and 
the  true  measure  of  each. 

The  Rate  for  Each  Thousand  of  Circulation. 

This  discussion  may  appear  foreign  to  the  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  department,  but  it  is  suggested  by  a  question 
coming  from  a  publisher  in  Indiana,  “  What  is  the  adver¬ 
tising  rate  for  a  daily  of  500  circulation?  ”  and  by  another 
from  a  southern  State,  “  How  much  can  a  weekly  of  1,200 
circulation  charge  for  its  advertising  space?  ” 

There  is  only  one  answer  to  these  questions:  Charge 
enough  to  make  it  pay. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  logical  basis  for  a  rate  for  each  thousand  of 
circulation,  and  furthermore,  I  know  of  no  recognized  or 
generally  accepted  rate  for  each  thousand  of  circulation. 
I  have  never  talked  with  a  newspaper  man  who  knew  what 
the  rate  for  each  thousand  of  circulation  is,  and  yet  the 
idea  seems  to  be  prevalent  that  the  editor  over  in  the  next 


county  who  always  goes  to  editorial  meetings  knows,  or  if 
he  doesn’t,  then  the  editors  over  in  the  next  State,  or  the 
members  of  the  national  association  know.  Well,  ask  them 
all  and  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  have,  and 
that  is  that  the  rate  for  each  thousand  of  circulation  is  a 
myth. 

Whence  Came  the  Myth? 

We  have  found  by  our  previous  study  of  advertising 
costs  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  there  being  a  rate  for 
each  thousand  of  circulation,  and  we  have  shown  further 
that  it  is  one  of  the  foundation-stones  of  the  newspaper 
business  that  “  an  inch  of  advertising  should  carry  an  inch 
of  reading-matter,”  and  yet  the  observance  of  this  doctrine 
precludes  the  possibility  of  there  being  a  rate  for  each 
thousand  of  circulation. 

Here,  then,  are  two  contradictory  traditions.  Whence 
came  they? 

The  tradition  that  an  inch  of  advertising  must  carry  an 
inch  of  reading-matter  has  been  evolved  from  the  expe¬ 
riences  of  practical  newspaper  men,  and  is  consciously  or 
unconsciously  observed  in  a  general  way  in  every  news¬ 
paper  office  in  the  country. 

The  tradition  that  there  is  a  rate  for  each  thousand  of 
circulation  comes  from  our  good  friends  — the  buyers  of 
advertising — and  perhaps  especially  from  the  men  who 
travel  about  and  buy  advertising  space  for  patent-medicine 
concerns.  These  men  have  been  adepts  at  buying  adver¬ 
tising  space  at  ridiculously  low  rates,  and  they  have  always 
talked  of  the  rate  for  each  thousand  of  circulation.  When 
dealing  with  the  smaller  papers  they  have  always  cited  the 
rate  given  them  by  some  paper  of  several  thousand  circula¬ 
tion  and  used  this  rate  as  the  basis  for  the  rate  given 
the  small  paper.  The  inexperienced  publisher  was  led  to 
believe  that  general  advertisers  bought  advertising  on  the 
basis  of  a  rate  for  each  thousand  of  circulation,  and  that 
every  one  except  himself  knew  that  rate  and  recognized  it, 
and  thus  the  tradition  that  there  is  a  rate  for  each  thou¬ 
sand  of  circulation  grew  up.  It  comes  entirely  from  the 
buyers  and  not  from  the  sellers  of  advertising  space. 

Of  course,  I  say  this  out  of  no  spirit  of  hostility  to 
general  advertisers  or  advertising  agents,  but  simply  as 
showing  the  origin  of  the  tradition.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  time  is  already  here  when  the  general  advertiser  and 
the  country  newspaper  should  get  closer  together,  and  each 
get  more  of  the  viewpoint  of  the  other  for  their  mutual 
benefit ;  but  all  that  is  another  story. 

Like  a  Rate  “By  the  Hundred”  on  Jobwork. 

There  is  no  more  of  a  rate  for  each  thousand  of  circu¬ 
lation  than  there  is  a  rate  “  by  the  hundred  ”  for  printing 
letter-heads  —  and  how  often  does  a  country  printer  have 
that  question  asked  him  by  a  prospective  buyer! 

The  only  difference  is  that  we  as  printers  have  learned 
to  deal  with  the  buyer  of  letter-heads  on  the  basis  of  so 
much  for  the  “  first  hundred  ”  and  so  much  for  “  each  addi¬ 
tional  hundred  ”  (or  so  much  for  the  “  first  thousand  ” 
and  so  much  for  “  each  additional  thousand  ”) ,  but  we 
have  not  learned  that  advertising  is  produced  on  a  similar 
cost  basis,  and  that  the  first  thousand  of  circulation  costs 
upward  of  15  cents  an  inch,  while  the  additional  thousands 
can  be  produced  much  more  cheaply.  Because  a  news¬ 
paper  of  5,000  circulation  sells  advertising  for  25  cents  an 
inch  is  no  more  a  reason  that  a  paper  of  1,000  circulation 
should  sell  it  for  5  cents  an  inch  than  that  one  customer 
should  get  100  letter-heads  for  50  cents  because  another 
gets  1,000  for  $5.  The  country  printer  has  long  outgrown 
the  latter  proposition  (we  hope),  but  it  will  take  q  deal  of 
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discussion  to  get  out  of  the  mind  of  the  country  publisher 
the  idea  that  there  is  no  more  of  merit  in  the  former 
proposition. 

How  One  Editor  Saw  It. 

Yet,  in  this  connection,  I  am  pleased  to  find  that  in  the 
discussion  on  advertising  costs  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Minnesota  Editorial  Association,  a  “  member  ”  (unfortu¬ 
nately  his  name  is  not  given)  stated  that  he  was  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  little  four-page  paper  and  went  on  to  say: 
“Although  I  have  not  got  the  cost  system  in  operation,  I 
have  kept  a  pretty  close  record  of  costs,  and  I  know  it  is 
true  that  the  cost  of  advertising  by  the  inch  in  a  paper  of 
our  class  is  just  as  high  as  it  is  in  a  paper  like  the  North- 
field  News  or  any  other.  It  has  been  said  that  it  isn’t  fair 
for  a  paper  of  500  or  600  circulation  to  charge  a  merchant 
as  much  as  he  would  be  charged  by  a  paper  with  a  larger 


that  Brother  Roe’s  [editor  of  the  Northfield  News]  adver¬ 
tisers  get  in  his  paper  which  reaches  2,500,  and  so  adver¬ 
tising  in  a  paper  of  small  circulation  in  a  small  town  is 
worth  just  as  much  by  the  inch  to  the  advertiser  there  as 
an  advertisement  would  be  in  a  large  paper  to  merchants 
in  a  larger  town  vqith  more  competition.” 

The  remarks  were  made  extempore,  and  the  thought  is 
not  fully  developed,  yet  one  can  detect  that  the  reasoning 
is  sound.  The  member  stated  that  he  was  an  accountant 
before  he  was  a  newspaper  man  (rare  good  fortune)  and 
so  had  a  fairly  accurate  line  on  what  his  advertising  space 
was  costing,  and  made  his  rate  accordingly. 

Why  Local  Advertisers  Should  Pay  the  Rate. 

Of  course,  this  gave  him  a  rate  “  for  each  thousand  of 
circulation”  very  much  higher  than  the  larger  newspaper 
would  charge,  but  the  advertisers  of  his  town,  and  the  gen- 


The  Lumberman’s  Bunkhou.e. 
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circulation.  But  I  maintain  that  there  is  a  fallacy  in  that 
argument  for  the  reason  that  it  depends  a  great  deal  on  the 
effectiveness  of  a  paper  as  an  advertising  medium.  Take 
a  paper  with  500  satisfied  customers,  what  is  it  worth  to 
the  advertiser?  I  know,  and  my  advertisers  bear  me  out 
in  the  fact,  that  the  advertising  in  my  paper  is  a  great 
deal  more  effective  than  in  some  other  papers  of  that  class 
of  circulation  in  my  territory.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
our  readers  are  interested  in  our  paper.  If  your  readers 
are  interested  in  your  paper  from  the  standpoint  of  news- 
matter  and  editorials,  your  advertising  is  going  to  be 
effective.  Another  thought  occurs  to  me,  and  that  is  that 
in  the  small  towns  the  merchant  has  not  the  keen  com¬ 
petition  that  the  advertisers  in  the  larger  papers  have,  so 
that  the  advertising  received  in  a  paper  which  has  500 
circulation  is  better  because  there  is  not  the  competition 


eral  advertisers,  could  not  reach  his  readers  by  using  the 
larger  paper  off  in  some  other  county,  or  perhaps  even  the 
larger  paper  in  his  own  county.  The  nub  of  the  whole 
question  is  simply  this,  that  every  newspaper  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  solicitor  among  the  patrons  and  prospective  patrons 
of  the  advertisers.  If  the  newspaper  reaches  a  reasonable 
number  of  those  patrons  within  the  merchant’s  trading 
territory,  then  he  is  willing  to  advertise  and  to  pay  the 
rate  necessary  to  reach  those  patrons.  If  the  merchant  is 
given  to  understand  that  15  cents  an  inch  or  better  is  the 
rate  necessary  to  be  paid,  then  he  will  pay  it  —  if  asked  to. 

Why  the  General  Advertiser  Should  Pay. 

Now  as  to  the  general  advertiser.  Will  he  pay  this 
little  paper  of  500  circulation  15  cents  an  inch  when  he  can 
get  advertising  in  a  paper  of  3,000  circulation  for  25  cents 
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or  less?  Well,  some  will  and  some  will  not.  The  little 
paper  has  those  500  prospective  customers  that  can  be 
reached  in  no  other  or  at  least  in  no  better  way  than 
through  the  local  paper.  If  the  general  advertiser  can  see 
additional  profits  in  reaching  those  500  people,  then  he 
will  use  that  paper  and  pay  the  rate;  if  the  prospects  of 
additional  profits  are  too  uncertain  to  pay  the  rate,  then 
he  will  not. 

The  situation  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  rates  paid 
for  transportation  by  different  traveling  business  solicitors. 
A  man  in  one  line  of  business  desires  to  reach  only  the 
merchants,  so  he  travels  by  rail  at  2  cents  a  mile.  Another 
desires  to  reach  the  farmer,  so  he  travels  by  auto  at  15 
cents  a  mile.  He  may  accuse  the  automobile  livery  of 
charging  him  a  ruinous  rate,  but  the  fact  remains  that  he 
can’t  reach  his  prospective  customers  by  sticking  to  the 
railroad  as  a  means  of  travel.  Because  the  railroad  will 
carry  a  passenger  at  2  cents  a  mile  is  no  reason  why  the 
automobilist  should  carry  a  passenger  at  the  same  rate. 
Of  course,  the  passenger  may  conclude  that  the  prospective 
business  will  not  warrant  the  paying  of  15  cents  a  mile, 
but  that’s  his  affair.  So  it  is  with  the  small  country  paper. 
Here  are  a  certain  number  of  prospective  customers  who 
can  be  reached  only  through  this  medium.  The  larger 
paper  may  carry  the  advertiser  at  a  less  rate  “  for  each 
thousand  of  circulation,”  but  he  can’t  use  the  big  paper  to 
reach  these  people.  Whether  or  not  he  wants  to  reach 
them  at  our  rate  is  for  him  to  decide.  Our  affair  is  to  see 
that  we  get  enough  to  pay  for  our  own  time,  and  the  gaso¬ 
line,  oil,  tire  expense,  repairs,  interest  and  depreciation. 

What  has  been  said  here  is  not  limited  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  paper  of  only  500  circulation.  Every  country 
paper  is  “  large  ”  or  “  small  ”  only  by  comparison,  and  in 
each  case  where  the  smaller  paper  tries  to  base  its  rate  on 
the  rate  for  each  thousand  of  circulation  of  the  larger 
paper,  there  will  be  trouble  in  store.  The  metropolitan 
papers  get  down  to  a  rate  as  low  as  2  cents  per  thousand  of 
circulation,  but  a  country  newspaper  can’t  live  at  such  a 
rate  any  more  than  an  automobile  can  run  for  2  cents  a 
mile.  Each  class  of  newspapers  must  have  a  different  rate 
by  the  thousand,  and  the  smaller  the  paper  the  higher  the 
rate.  As  near  as  I  have  been  able  to  work  out  any  rate 
which  would  apply  to  all  papers,  it  is  this:  a  minimum 
average  rate  of  15  cents  an  inch  for  all  papers  of  1,000 
circulation  or  under  and  an  increase  of  about  5  cents  for 
each  additional  1,000.  This  is  only  an  approximation  and 
does  not  mean  that  a  publisher  should  not  charge  more  if 
the  cost  of  producing  his  newspaper  demands  it. 

“Onlooker”  Raises  Its  Rates. 

During  the  past  month  I  had  the  pleasure  of  corre¬ 
sponding  with  Frank  Fesler,  of  the  Foley  (Ala.)  Onlooker. 
Mr.  Fesler  has  an  especially  good  news  service  for  the  size 
of  his  town,  and  advertises  that  the  Onlooker  is  “  an  accu¬ 
rate  reflector  of  the  life,  progress  and  events  of  the 
county,”  and  if  Foley  is  only  half  as  good  as  the  Onlooker 
reflects,  it  is  a  good  place  to  live.  In  return  for  the  good 
service  which  he  is  rendering  the  community  Mr.  Fesler 
has  put  in  an  advertising  rate  of  25  cents  an  inch  for  one 
or  more  insertions  and  15  cents  an  inch  for  monthly  con¬ 
tracts.  Mr.  Fesler  is  not  going  to  get  rich  at  these  rates, 
but  they  are  a  vast  improvement  over  the  old  rate,  and 
will  yield  a  more  nearly  fair  compensation,  and  now  his 
leading  off  will  perhaps  encourage  the  rest  of  the  brethren 
to  put  their  rates  somewhere  nearer  a  compensatory  basis. 

This  movement  to  put  the  country  newspaper  business 
on  a  better  basis  is  a  grand  thing,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 


get  in  touch  with  men  who,  like  Frank  Fesler,  realize  the 
importance  of  their  service  to  the  community  and  have  the 
courage  to  ask  for  an  adequate  compensation. 

A  Minnesota  Editor  Is  Thankful. 

In  this  connection,  if  my  readers  will  pardon  a  personal 
allusion,  I  would  like  to  publish  an  encouraging  para¬ 
graph  from  a  Thanksgiving  editorial  of  I.  M.  Klanes,  of 
the  Starbuck  (Minn.)  Times.  In  this  editorial  he  takes 
his  readers  into  his  confidence  regarding  the  cause  of  his 
success  the  past  year,  and  among  other  things  says : 

“  Do  you  know  that  almost  every  country  newspaper  is 
losing  money?  It’s  a  fact  — that  is,  they  lose  on  the 
paper.  In  order  to  live,  they  make  up  for  it  in  the  job¬ 
printing  department.  There  is  a  little  profit  in  job¬ 
printing,  but  even  that  is  small.  This  small  profit  has  to 
wipe  out  the  loss  on  most  country  newspapers  and  then 
give  the  editor  a  living  besides.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
most  editors  have  a  worried  look?  And  that  is  why  the 
progressive  country  newspapers  are  now  accepting  the 
advice  of  Brother  Morrison,  of  the  Morris  Tribune,  who 
taught  us  what  was  the  matter  with  the  country  news¬ 
paper.  The  Starbuck  Times  took  Mr.  Morrison’s  advice 
the  first  of  last  March,  and  now  at  this  Thanksgiving  time 
we  are  thankful  to  Mr.  Morrison,  too.” 

Now  the  writer  has  been  in  the  newspaper  game  long 
enough  so  that  he  appreciates  a  bit  of  praise  and  the 
knowledge  that  he  has  been  of  real  service  to,  some  one; 
but  more  important  than  that,  it  is  pleasing  tq  know  that 
this  movement  to  put  the  country  newspaper'  on  a  better 
basis  is  reaching  all  the  way  from  Minnesota  to  Alabama, 
and  many  places  in  between. 

The  Newspaper  and  Rural  Development. 

There  is  another  great  movement  going  on  in  this 
country  —  the  revival  of  interest  in  rural  life.  Every¬ 
where  it  is  coming  to  be  recognized  that  a  healthy  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  rural  life  of  the  nation  is  the  sheet  anchor  of 
the  nation’s  prosperity  and  perpetuity.  To  that  end,  there 
is  a  great  movement  not  only  for  better  farming,  but  better 
rural  education,  better  rural  social  life  and  better  living. 
In  all  this  the  country  newspaper  must  play  a  great  part 
and  be  really  edited  by  a  man  who  is  in  touch  with  the 
community  life,  and  not  simply  thrown  together  by  a  man 
who  ekes  out  a  living  doing  job-printing  in  the  daytime 
and  writes  up  a  few  inconsequential  local  happenings  at 
night.  If  a  healthy  rural  life  is  the  salvation  of  the  nation, 
then  the  greatest  agency  for  promoting  that  healthy  rural 
life  is  the  ably-edited  country  newspaper.  Thus  the  ably- 
edited  country  newspaper  appears  to  be  one  of  the  great 
agencies  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  —  and  it  is. 

And  if  the  country  editor  is  to  do  this  great  work, 
“  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.” 

Which,  being  interpreted,  means  “  Did  you  raise  your 
subscription  and  advertising  rates  to  a  compensatory  basis 
on  the  first  day  of  January?  ” 


THE  INSPIRED  COMPOSITOR  ALWAYS  IN  BAD. 

An  Englishman  who  had  been  for  a  tour  around  the 
world  was  much  annoyed  with  a  report  of  his  return  which 
appeared  in  a  local  paper.  This  report  ended : 

“  His  numerous  friends  are  surprised  that  he  is  un¬ 
hanged  !  ” 

He  did  not  know  that  the  offender  was  the  compositor, 
who,  in  setting  up  the  report,  had  omitted  a  letter  “  c,” 
thus  substituting  the  word  “  unhanged  ”  for  “  unchanged,” 
which  the  reporter  had  written. 
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BY  S.  H.  HORGAN. 


Queries  regarding  process  engraving,  and  suggestions  and  experiences  of  engravers  and  printers  are  solicited  for  this  department.  Our  technical 
research  laboratory  is  prepared  to  investigate  and  report  on  matters  submitted.  For  terms  for  this  service  address  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 


Ink  Cups  to  Preserve  Ink  in  Condition. 

Carl  G.  Johnson,  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin,  sends  this 
department  a  sketch  of  a  device  of  his  for  keeping  transfer 
and  proving  inks  in  good  condition.  It  consists  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  grease  cups  used  on  the  engines  of  automobiles, 
which  may  be  had  at  any  garage  or  from  a  dealer  in  auto 
supplies.  A  crossbar  of  metal  is  drilled  and  fitted  to 
receive  the  neck  of  the  grease  cups.  This  crossbar  is 
securely  fastened  in  a  convenient  position  over  the  ink 
slab. 

The  drawing  supplied  by  Mr.  Johnson  shows  at  a  glance 


The  Ink  Cups  Secured  in  the  Cross  Bar. 

how  the  ink  oozes  from  the  mouth  of  the  proof-ink  cup, 
and  this  was  done  by  simply  turning  the  cup  slightly. 
When  the  ink  is  all  gone  the  cup  is  unscrewed  and  refilled. 
As  etching  and  proving  inks  should  be  too  stiff  to  be  used 
in  tubes  like  thinner  inks,  these  grease  cups  are  just  the 
thing  for  engravers  as  they  keep  the  inks  fresh  and  clean. 

The  Employing  Photoengraver  and  His  Men. 

Even  with  the  best  equipment  and  the  best  layout  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  done,  says  the  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
without  a  competent  and  willing  staff.  The  employer’s 
function  is  to  select  the  best  men  obtainable  for  the  respec¬ 
tive  departments,  and  to  see  that  they  are  comfortable  so 
that  they  are  contented  and  work  in  cooperation  with  each 
other.  English  engravers  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to 
the  organization  of  their  staffs;  and  because  American 
engravers  do  they  are  able  to  pay  higher  wages  and  get  a 
greater  product.  This  is  not  due  to  any  slave-driving,  or 
extra  ability  on  the  part  of  the  American  workman:  it  is 
almost  solely  due  to  taking  care  that  the  workman’s  efforts 


are  not  wasted,  and  that  the  result  of  one  man’s  work  prop¬ 
erly  fits  in  with  that  of  the  others.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
a  thoroughly  practical  man  at  the  head  of  affairs,  prefer¬ 
ably  one  who  has  gone  through  all  .stages  of  the  work  him¬ 
self.  Photoengraving  is  no  doubt  difficult  work  for  which 
to  organize  the  workmen  so  that  they  shall  be  always  fully 
occupied,  neither  over  nor  under  worked,  because  of  the  fre¬ 
quent  rush  of  work  followed  by  slack  periods.  Still,  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  keep  the  men  working  up  to  con¬ 
cert  pitch  while  they  are  at  work,  rather  allowing  them  to 
have  a  holiday  when  they  have  nothing  to  do  than  to  let 
them  hang  out  for  full  time  work  that  should  properly  be 
done  in  half  time. 

Pattern  in  Reproducing  Half-tones. 

A  correspondent  asks :  “  What  makes  the  pattern  in 

reproducing  half-tones  from  half-tones,  where  the  correct 
angle  is  not  used?  Kindly  give  the  scientific  reason  for 
this.” 

Answer. —  This  question  is  not  of  general  interest,  so 
space  will  not  be  given  to  replying  to  it  here.  Corre¬ 
spondent  is  referred  to  Max  Levy,  the  master  of  screen 
theories  and  practice,  who  is  always  pleased  to  answer 
scientific  questions.  Readers  of  this  department  are  not 
curious  to  know  what  makes  the  pattern;  they  are  anxious 
to  know  how  to  avoid  it. 

Rotary  Gravure  Patents. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  flood  of  patents  con¬ 
nected  with  rotary  photogravure.  It  is  either  some  feature 
of  the  method  or  machinery  for  printing  from  engraved 
cylinders  that  is  being  protected  by  patent.  Maurice 
Dumont  and  Leon  de  Moor,  of  Brussels,  have  been  granted 
a  patent  on  the  following  method  of  getting  a  design  on  a 
copper  cylinder  and  engraving  it  intaglio  or  in  relief :  The 
design  is  first  produced  upon  the  cylinder  in  greasy  ink, 
either  by  drawing  on  the  cylinder,  by  tracing,  or  by  photo¬ 
lithographic  transfer.  The  greasy  design  on  the  cylinder 
is  then  powdered  with  either  talc  or  resin  and  the  cylinder 
cleaned,  except  on  the  parts  covered  with  the  design,  with 
a  weak  acid  bath  of  say  nitric  acid.  After  washing  the 
cylinder  free  from  all  traces  of  acid  it  is  coated  with  a 
fish-glue  or  other  enamel  solution  and  dried.  The  cylinder 
is  then  exposed  to  light,  which  hardens  the  entire  coating 
of  enamel,  after  which  it  is  then  turned  in  a  bath  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  which  penetrates  through  the  hardened  enamel 
coating  until  it  reaches  the  design  in  greasy  ink  which 
it  dissolves  free  from  the  copper  cylinder,  carrying  the 
enamel  coating  immediately  over  it  away  with  it,  thus  leav¬ 
ing  the  copper  cylinder  bare  where  the  design  in  greasy 
ink  was.  After  washing  the  cylinder  free  from  turpentine 
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with  benzin  the  enamel  coating  on  the  cylinder  is  burned 
in  and  is  then  ready  for  etching  in  chlorid  of  iron  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  cylinder  in  a  bath  of  the  iron  solution.  The  present 
writer  recommended  a  similar  method  in  this  department 
many  years  ago,  the  purpose  then  being  etching  embossing 
designs  on  flat  plates  of  brass,  so  that  it  is  not  likely  the 
invention  can  be  considered  new  in  this  country. 

The  Graphic  Group. 

Arthur  S.  Allen,  of  the  Philip  Ruxton  Company,  Incor¬ 
porated,  has  accomplished  something  in  a  quiet  way  that 
deserves  notice.  He  has  gathered  together  in  New  York 
a  number  of  men  selected  from  the  different  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  connected  with  the  printing  art.  They  call  themselves 


dealer,  ink-dealer,  advertising  agent,  publisher,  and  also 
other  representatives  of  these  lines,  and  persuade  them  to 
meet  as  the  Graphic  Group  does.  From  this  small  begin¬ 
ning  it  is  easy  to  see  in  the  future  possibilities  of  a  large 
society  with  a  permanent  home  and  a  cultivation  of  these 
arts  to  which  our  lives  are  given. 

The  Chalk  Process. 

“  Clericus,”  Indianapolis,  writes:  “Would  you  kindly 
send  me  the  recipe  for  mixing  the  chalk  when  applied  to 
steel  plates  in  the  process  of  etching?  I  have  the  entire 
outfit  for  this  work,  but  can  not  get  the  chalk  to  adhere  to 
the  steel  plates,  and  it  also  crumbles.  Is  there  a  sizing  to 
be  put  on  the  steel  before  the  chalk  is  applied?  Should  the 


Photograph  by  R.  R.  Sallows,  Goderich,  Canada. 


the  “  Graphic  Group.”  They  have  no  constitution  or  by¬ 
laws.  They  meet  at  dinner,  twice  a  month,  in  a  dining¬ 
room  at  the  National  Arts  Club.  After  dinner  one  of  the 
members,  or  a  guest,  talks  for  twenty  minutes  or  a  half 
hour  on  some  subject  connected  with  the  graphic  arts, 
after  which  there  is  a  free  discussion  of  the  subject.  The 
expense  of  the  dinner  is  shared  by  those  present,  so  there 
is  no  trouble  about  the  finances  of  the  society.  The  group 
consists  of  about  twenty  members,  each  one  of  them  a  repre¬ 
sentative  leader  in  one  of  the  various  branches.  They  have 
been  meeting  for  two  years,  and  the  talks  and  discussions 
have  been  most  instructive  to  those  who  have  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  being  present.  They  do  not  want  publicity,  but  their 
activities  are  referred  to  here  as  the  idea  is  a  most  valu¬ 
able  one  and  could  be  carried  out  in  every  city  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  All  that  is  required  is  some  practical  man  who  is  also 
a  good  “  mixer,”  like  Mr.  Allen,  to  talk  with  an  artist, 
photographer,  engraver,  electrotyper,  printer,  paper- 


chalk  be  sufficiently  hard,  after  baking,  to  allow  drawing 
and  sketching  on  it?  What  metal  is  best  for  this  work?  ” 
Answer.- —  Square  plates  of  saw  steel  are  best  for  put¬ 
ting  the  chalk  coating  on.  By  using  the  following  formula 
and  instructions  you  should  succeed:  Dissolve  pure  gum 
arabic  in  warm  water  until  it  is  the  consistency  of  mucil¬ 
age.  To  every  teacupful  of  precipitated  chalk  add  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  the  gum-arabic  solution.  Add  water  and  stir 
the  whole  until  it  becomes  a  thin  emulsion.  Remove  the 
rust  from  the  base-plates  with  emery-paper,  which  gives 
the  steel  a  slight  “  tooth,”  to  which  the  coating  adheres. 
Blue  the  steel  on  a  hot  fire  to  remove  all  finger-marks  and 
grease,  and  while  the  steel  is  warm  pour  on  it  the  chalk 
emulsion.  Bake  slowly  in  an  oven  until  the  water  is  evapo¬ 
rated.  A  good  way  is  to  put  the  plates  into  an  oven  at 
night  and  leave  them  until  morning.  Peel  off  the  upper 
crust,  when  the  chalk  attached  to  the  steel  should  be  a 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  or  less.  This  will  be  found  hard 
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enough  to  sketch  on  with  a  soft  pencil.  If  on  trial  with  the 
point  the  coating  proves  too  hard,  there  is  too  little  chalk 
in  the  emulsion.  If  the  coating  should  prove  too  soft,  there 
is  too  much  chalk. 

Engraving  and  Printing  Sheet  Music. 

James  P.  Doyle,  Buffalo,  writes:  “  Can  you  supply  any 
information  on  the  method  by  which  music  is  engraved  and 
printed  by  the  punched  process?  I  have  made  inquiries 
everywhere  without  success,  and  have  just  been  referred 
to  you  by  the  Scientific  American  as  the  one  most  familiar 
with  engraving  methods.” 

Answer. —  The  best  sheet  music  is  engraved  intaglio  on 
a  special  metal  alloy  plate  something  like  pewter.  The 
staves  are  scratched  in  with  a  steel  comb  having  five  teeth. 
Then  the  clefs  and  notes  are  punched  in  the  plate  as  well 
as  the  type.  A  sheet  of  music  is  engraved  so  quickly  by 
expert  workmen  that  the  cost  of  a  page  of  music  engraved 
in  this  manner  is  only  about  60  cents.  When  the  plate  is 
engraved  it  can  be  printed  from  on  a  copperplate  press, 
should  the  edition  be  a  small  one,  and  this  is  the  way  the 
most  expensive  music  is  printed.  It  is  customary,  though, 
to  use  the  punched  plate  merely  to  pull  transfers  from  to 
be  transferred  to  stone  so  that  the  edition  may  be  printed 
lithographically.  Just  now  punches  are  being  made  in 
reverse,  so  that  transfers  from  the  punched  plate  can  be 
used  on  the  offset  press. 

Positives  Direct  in  the  Camera. 

E.  L.  Birmingham,  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  writes: 
“  I  am  one  of  the  many  readers  of  ‘  Process  Engraving,’ 
and  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  which  I  hope  will  not 
appear  foolish  to  you  as  it  is  of  importance  to  me.  I  have 
many  reverse  plates  to  make  which  call  for  two  exposures 
—  a  negative  and  a  positive.  Is  there  any  way  that,  by  one 
exposure,  through  the  camera,  I  can  make  a  positive  the 
size  required  from  the  copy  without  the  trouble  of  making 
a  negative?  ” 

Answer. —  Daguerreotypes,  Ambrotypes  and  Ferro¬ 
types,  commonly  called  “  tin-types,”  are  positives  made 
direct  in  the  camera.  What  you  are  after  is  a  positive  on 
glass  which  you  can  use  later  to  print  on  metal.  This  can 
be  made  on  a  dry  plate,  but  there  is  no  way,  that  the  writer 
is  familiar  with,  of  making  one  on  a  wet  plate.  You  make 
a  very  common  error  in  calling  positives  “  reverse  plates.” 
A  reversed  plate  is  one  in  which  the  lettering  or  design  is 
reversed  as  to  right  and  left.  It  can  be  either  positive  or 
negative.  A  positive  on  glass  is  one  in  which  the  lettering 
or  design  is  in  black  with  a  transparent  ground  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  a  negative  in  which  the  lettering  or  design 
is  transparent  with  a  black  or  opaque  ground.  Proper 
definitions  are  important.  It  was  a  colored  preacher,  in 
your  State,  who  defined  for  an  inquiring  brother,  that  it 
was  called  “Appendicitis  when  you  has  it  in  de  side  an’ 
appendicetis  when  you  gets  it  in  de  seat.” 

Brief  Answers  to  a  Few  Correspondents. 

F.  C.  Stettler,  Portland,  Oregon,  writes:  “Please 
advise  what  acid  is  used  in  etching  engraver’s  metal  com¬ 
posed  of  antimony,  lead  and  tin?  ” 

Answer. —  Try  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  which  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  part  nitric  and  three  to  four  parts  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid. 

“Apprentice,”  Brooklyn,  New  York,  will  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  from  the  Harris  Monthly,  a  good  strong  solution 
for  etching  aluminum :  Strain  through  muslin  three  pints 
of  gum  solution,  one  pint  of  nutgall  solution,  two  ounces  of 
phosphoric  acid,  twenty  per  cent  strength,  and  a  few  drops 


of  carbolic  acid  to  keep  it  sweet.  For  a  weaker  etching- 
solution  double  the  quantity  of  gum. 

“Publisher,”  New  York:  Glossy  Velox  prints  will 
give  equally  good  half-tone  results  with  red-toned  P.  0.  P. 
photographs. 

J.  C.  Rockwell,  Boston:  The  trouble  with  the  repro¬ 
ductions  of  old  letters  which  you  enclosed  is  that  the  half¬ 
tone  screen  used  was  not  fine  enough.  You  can  reproduce 
old  papers  with  a  150-line  screen,  but  a  screen  of  at  least 
175  lines  must  be  used  to  reproduce  fine  pen  lines  or  they 
will  show  “  saw  teeth  ”  at  certain  angles. 

P.  S.  Peters,  Hartford:  You  can  bleach  blue-prints 
with  most  any  alkali,  though  you  will  find  oxalate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  about  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  to  be  the  best 
bleacher. 


“B.  L.  T.”  PICKUPS. 

THE  EARLY  BIRD  CATCHES  THE  WORM. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Chicken,  of  Tekamah,  Neb.,  an¬ 
nounce  the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Bessie  Myrtle, 
to  Mr.  Frank  F.  Grub,  of  Chicago. —  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Leader. 

WISDOM  WHILE  YOU  WAIT. 

These  “  peg-top  ”  skirts  are  much  the  “  smart  ”  and 
“  swagger  ”  thing.  They  get  their  name  from  imitating 
the  “turnups”  on  men’s  trousers. —  Springfield  (Ohio) 
Sun. 

HOW  COOL  THE  NIGHTS  ARE  GROWING. 

Dentist  without  clothes  wishes  to  exchange  services 
with  tailor  without  teeth.  Address  A  5,  care  Post-Intelli- 
gencer. —  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

A  REGULAR  CUT-UP. 

Sir:  N.  Y.,  a  regular  cut-up  in  a  clipping  bureau, 
takes  friend  wife  the  remainder  and  residue  of  the  old 
home  papers  just  to  hear  her  ask,  from  shear  curiosity. 
“  What  did  you  cut  out?  ”  —  F.  H.  M. 

THE  UNTERRIFIED  COMPOSITOR  AND  THE  INSPIRED  MAKE-UP 
MAN. 

Pink  predominated  in  the  color  scheme,  and  a  large 
silver  bowl  of  pink  roses  formed  the  centerpiece  of  the 
table.  Corsage  bouquets  of  pink  roses  were  given  as 
favors.  A  large  heart-shaped  wedding  cake  over  which 
was  cast  an  arch  of  orange  blossoms  was  served  on  a  mag¬ 
nificent  silver  platter.  Miss  Paddock  was  then  called  upon 
to  cut  the  cake,  making  the  customary  wish.  The  ice¬ 
cream  was  placed  on  the  table  from  bell-shaped  molds. 
The  afternoon  hours  were  spent  in  inspecting  the  beautiful 
Beardsley  home,  the  hostess  narrating  the  stories  of  the 
many  curios  collected  during  her  travels  in  near  and  dis¬ 
tant  countries.  Never  feazed  me.  Had  on  boots. —  Elk¬ 
hart  (Ind.)  Review. 

NOW,  CHILDREN,  WHAT  IS  WRONG  WITH  THIS  SENTENCE? 

“We  find  the  work  very  satisfactory  and  have  placed 
your  sample  copy  on  the  shelf  of  reference  books  where  it 
is  becoming  familiar  with  all  english  students.” — From  a 
letter  written  by  a  high-school  principal. 

THE  INSPIRED  PROOFREADER. 

Dear  Ima:  How  is  it  possible  to  tell  tainted  meat? 

Mrs.  Newly  Wed. 

Dead  easy,  dear.  Eat  it,  and  if  you  die,  faint;  if  you 
live,  it  isn’t. —  Davenport’s  Dope. 

(Eight  to  five  that  the  Inspired  Proofreader  substituted 
the  last  two  words.) 

—  Line-o’-Type  or  Two,  Chicago  Tribune. 
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AN  ANGLO-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION  IN  1914. 

In  London,  this  year,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  will  get  together  in  an  exposition  that 
promises  to  go  far  beyond  anything  of  the  kind  in  which 
they  have  been  interested  heretofore. 

The  year  1914  will  bring  the  centenary  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  which  has  resulted 
in  one  hundred  years  of  peaceful  and  friendly  relation 
between  the  two  countries,  and  it  is  proposed  to  recognize 
this  anniversary  in  a  way  that  shall  fittingly  commemorate 
its  importance  as  well  as  illustrate  in  a  definite  way  just 
how  influential  the  two  countries  have  been  in  the  material 
progress  of  the  world. 

The  idea  of  a  demonstration  to  commemorate  as  well  as 
to  celebrate  this  one  hundred  years  of  peace  has  taken  root 
in  a  way  to  insure  unusually  interesting  results,  and  the 
Anglo-American  Exposition  has  assumed  an  aspect  that 
promises  to  unite  the  two  nations  more  closely  than  ever. 

It  will  be  an  occasion  of  joining  hands  across  the  sea 
after  a  fashion  never  before  attempted,  and  the  scope  of 
the  undertaking  provides  for  exhibits  that  will  illustrate 
what  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  have 
done  for  the  world  in  the  century  just  closing,  in  every 
branch  of  industry,  art,  science,  and  education. 

The  plan  of  a  dual  exposition  of  American  and  British 
products  was  first  definitely  suggested  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  in  London  in  1908,  at  which  the  late 
Ambassador  Reid  presided.  In  his  remarks  he  said :  “  It 

has  been  borne  in  upon  a  good  many  of  the  American  resi¬ 
dents  in  London  engaged  in  business  here,  that  they  see 
under  their  eyes  the  first  opportunity  in  the  history  of  the 
world  as  far  as  international  exhibits  are  concerned  of 
having  one  ready  on  time  with  the  buildings  already  con¬ 
structed  and  with  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  get  manufac¬ 
turers  ready  to  exhibit  to  come  in  and  take  possession.” 

From  time  to  time  since  these  remarks  were  made,  the 
project  has  been  discussed  by  members  of  the  American 
Society  in  London,  culminating  in  a  decision  that  the  cen¬ 
tenary  of  next  year  would  be  the  proper  occasion. 

Definite  plans  were  adopted  and  an  inaugural  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Mansion  House,  London,  on  March  26  of 
this  year,  at  which  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Sir  David 
Burnett,  presided.  It  was  then  decided  to  conduct  this  dual 
exposition  of  the  British  and  American  products;  also  to 
serve  as  an  exhibition  of  progress  achieved  in  education, 
science,  literature,  inventions  and  improvements  in  social 
life,  thus  placing  before  the  world  the  fruits  of  the  intel¬ 
lect  and  genius  of  the  people  of  both  nations. 

The  site  of  the  exposition,  which  will  be  open  from 
May  to  October,  1914,  is  in  the  Shepherd’s  Bush  section  of 
London,  where  have  been  constructed  an  imposing  group 
of  exhibition  buildings.  These  occupy  a  tract  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  readily  accessible  from  the 
center  of  London’s  main  thoroughfare.  The  main  entrance 
is  connected  directly  with  the  terminus  of,  or  in  close  prox¬ 
imity  to,  the  leading  railways,  tramways,  and  subway  tubes, 
in  the  center  of  a  network  of  transportation  lines,  afford¬ 
ing  easy  means  of  communication  with  all  parts  of  London. 

Elaborate  plans  are  well  under  way  to  make  the  various 
exhibits  as  comprehensive  as  possible,  and  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  is  the  fact  that  the  buildings,  all  of  fireproof  con¬ 
struction  throughout,  are  complete  and  actually  ready  for 
occupancy.  This  makes  impossible  the  delay  and  incorn 
venience  caused  by  the  inability  to  finish  construction  work 
on  time. 

The  graphic  arts  will  have  their  due  attention.  Under 
the  fine-arts  group  will  appear  engraving  and  lithography, 


and  under  liberal  arts  will  appear  typography  and  other 
printing  processes,  photography,  publishing,  bookbinding, 
mapmaking,  etc. 

The  promotion  of  the  project  has  enlisted  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  hundreds  of  men  foremost  in  the  affairs  of  England 
and  America.  Organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke 
of  Connaught  as  patron,  and  the  Duke  of  Teck  as  honorary 
president,  the  list  of  vice-presidents  includes  some  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  American  Society  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  influential  Americans  in  Great  Britain. 

At  the  head  of  the  Executive  Committee  is  the  Earl  of 
Kintore,  with  whom  are  associated  Lord  Blyth,  Sir  John  A. 
Cockburn,  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  Sir  William  Mather,  Sir 
Edward  J.  Poynter,  Lord  Rotherham  and  Arthur  Stanley. 
Imre  Kiralfy  is  the  director-general;  and  the  London 
American  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Council  of  the 
American  Society  in  London,  is  made  up  of  Robert  N. 
Fairbanks,  chairman;  Fred  M.  Fisk,  vice-chairman; 
J.  Morgan  Richards,  treasurer;  Frederick  C.  Van  Duzer, 
secretary;  Oscar  H.  Baldwin,  Walter  Blackman,  Frank 
E.  Bliss,  Andrew  Carnegie,  J.  R.  Carter,  John  W.  Cloud, 
Albert  N.  Connett,  R.  Newton  Crane,  Robert  J.  Davis, 
Thomas  L.  Field,  Arthur  G.  Glasgow,  Robert  D.  McCarter, 
James  McDonald,  George  A.  Mower,  Francis  E.  Powell, 
and  Isaac  Seligman. 

The  American  vice-presidents  are  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  president  Columbia  University,  New 
York  city;  Joseph  H.  Choate,  New  York  city,  formerly 
ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James;  Abbott  M.  Lowell, 
president  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  James 
B.  Forgan,  president  First  National  Bank,  Chicago,  Ill.; 
David  R.  Francis,  ex-governor  of  Missouri,  president 
recent  international  exhibition,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Alba  B. 
Johnson,  president  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  and  Samuel  Mather,  president  Verona  and  Hem¬ 
lock  River  Mining  Companies,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Included  in  the  American  Executive  Committees  are 
J.  J.  Arnold,  vice-president  for  foreign  trade  division, 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  Chicago,  Ill.;  James  A. 
Chadwick,  Fall  River,  Mass.;  J.  B.  Dimmick,  ex-mayor  of 
Scranton,  Pa.;  Walter  A.  Draper,  president  of  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  H.  A.  Fitch  (chairman), 
Kansas  City  Local  Committee,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  W.  0. 
Hart,  New  Orleans,  La.;  George  H.  Kelly,  president  Com¬ 
mercial  Club,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Clarence  R.  Mengel,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. ;  Frank  L.  Mulholland,  president  Commerce  Club, 
Toledo,  Ohio;  Erskine  Ramsay,  Birmingham,  Alabama; 
W.  Champlin  Robinson,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Ashton  Starke, 
Richmond,  Va.;  William  H.  Stevenson,  president  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  G.  F.  Watt,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.;  and  Harry  Welch,  secretary,  Phoenix  Board  of  Trade, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Each  member  of  the  American  Executive  Committee  is 
the  chairman  of  a  local  executive  committee  in  his  city, 
composed  of  prominent  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
The  American  committee  as  a  whole  consists  of  United 
States  senators,  congressmen,  governors,  mayors  of  the 
principal  cities  and  many  leading  citizens  from  all  sections 
of  the  country  —  more  than  four  hundred  in  all. 

The  American  executive  offices  of  the  exposition  are  in 
the  Woolworth  building,  New  York  city. 


The  crown  of  all  faculties  is  common  sense.  It  is  not 
enough  to  do  the  right  thing,  it  must  be  done  at  the  right 
time  and  place.  Talent  knows  what  to  do;  tact  knows 
when  and  how  to  do  it. —  W.  Matthews. 
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BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 

Questions  pertaining  to  proofreading  are  solicited  and  will  be  promptly  answered  in  this  department.  Replies  can  not  be  made  by  mail. 


The  Pronoun  One. 

T.  B.  F.,  New  York,  writes:  “We  have  had  a  discussion 
about  the  word  one  as  a  pronoun.  The  point  argued  was 
whether  it  is  better  to  say  ‘  The  day  was  a  fine  one,’  or 
‘  It  was  a  fine  day,’  or  ‘  The  day  was  fine.’  And  what  do 
you  think  of  one  as  a  personal  pronoun?  Isn’t  ‘  When  you 
consider  ’  to  be  preferred  to  ‘  When  one  considers  ’?  ” 

Answer. —  I  do  not  see  much  ground  for  discussion  in 
the  three  sentences.  What  little  choice  I  can  make  among 
them  favors  either  the  second  or  the  third,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  I  should  bother  to  choose  for  my  own  use. 
I  should  say  whichever  happened  to  occur  to  my  mind. 
If  I  had  another  man’s  expression  to  deal  with  as  a  proof¬ 
reader,  I  should  allow  him  the  same  privilege,  and  let  it 
go  unquestioned  as  it  was  written.  The  other  choice  like¬ 
wise  must  be  left  to  individual  preference.  Such  use  of 
one  is  thoroughly  established  among  good  writers,  and  so 
is  the  other  expression,  and  neither  is  very  much  better 
than  the  other.  Here  is  what  Goold  Brown  says  about  it: 
“  The  word  one,  without  any  adjective,  is  now  very  fre¬ 
quently  used  as  a  general  or  indefinite  term  for  any  man  or 
any  person.  In  this  sense  it  is  sometimes,  unquestionably, 
to  be  preferred  to  a  personal  pronoun  applied  indefinitely. 
But,  as  its  generality  of  meaning  seems  to  afford  a  sort  of 
covering  for  egotism,  some  writers  are  tempted  to  make  too 
frequent  a  use  of  it.  Churchill  ridicules  this  practice  by 
framing,  or  anonymously  citing,  the  following  sentence: 

‘  If  one  did  but  dare  to  abide  by  one’s  own  judgment,  one’s 
language  would  be  much  more  refined;  but  one  fancies 
one’s  self  obliged  to  follow  wherever  the  many  may  choose 
to  lead  one.’  Here  every  scholar  will  concur  with  the  critic 
in  thinking  it  would  be  better  to  say :  ‘If  we  did  but  dare 
to  abide  by  our  own  judgment,  our  language  would  be  much 
more  refined;  but  we  fancy  ourselves  obliged  to  follow 
wherever  the  many  choose  to  lead  us.’  ”  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  every  scholar  will  concur  with  the  critic.  I  think 
many  scholars  would  not  find  much  difference  between  the 
two  ways.  Certainly  both  kinds  of  expression  are  about 
equally  common  in  good  use. 

“  Not  in  the  Dictionary.” 

Proofreaders  have  frequently  objected  to  the  use  of  a 
word  because  it  was  not  in  the  dictionary,  sometimes 
stretching  their  opposition  even  to  the  extent  of  assertion 
that  a  writer  should  not  be  allowed  to  use  such  a  word,  or 
even  insisting  that  the  form  used  is  not  a  word,  because 
they  could  not  find  evidence  of  previous  use.  And  the 
proofreader  who  makes  such  an  objection  thereby  really 
proves  himself  a  careful  worker,  worthy  of  having  his  sug¬ 
gestions  thoroughly  considered,  even  when  he  is  so  undiplo¬ 
matic  as  one  is  in  saying  anything  that  may  be  offensive. 


It  is  not  within  his  province  to  dictate  to  writers  as  to  the 
use  of  words,  except  occasionally  when  he  is  especially 
authorized  to  correct  their  language,  in  which  case  he 
really  becomes  an  editor.  One  perfectly  fitted  for  such 
work  will  know  how  to  avoid  offense,  and  change  only  what 
is  plainly  wrong.  Proofreaders  need  especially  to  learn 
that  many  perfectly  good  words  that  are  not  in  the  diction¬ 
ary  as  words  are  provided  for  by  remarks  made  in  the 
entries  of  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed.  This 
is  especially  true  of  words  with  regular  familiar  suffixes, 
which  may  be  used  at  will  with  any  word  of  the  kind  to 
which  they  are  commonly  attached,  whether  the  particular 
use  in  hand  is  new  or  not.  A  case  in  point  is  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  paper  of  the  day  of  this  writing.  The  paper  notes  that 
another  paper  criticizes  people  for  mushiness,  and  says 
that  the  editor  was  about  to  look  in  the  dictionary  for  a 
definition  of  mushiness,  when  he  happened  to  see  a  sentence 
in  the  criticizing  paper  so  mushy  that  the  dictionary  was 
not  needed.  Maybe  he  actually  did  open  the  book  and  dis¬ 
cover  that  mushiness  is  not  given.  Some  critics  might  have 
made  much  of  this  supposed  lack  of  sanction ;  but  evidently 
this  “  wise  guy  ”  was  too  diplomatic.  Mushy  is  defined  in 
the  dictionary,  and  so  is  the  suffix  -ness;  and  the  two  are 
as  legitimately  put  together  as  are  good  and  boy  or  any  two 
words.  Another  point  of  view  is  seen  in  this,  from  the 
London  Athenaeum:  “  The  history  of  Ireland  is  also 
almost  —  if  we  may  use  the  term  —  heroless.”  This  sort 
of  apologizing  for  the  supposed  neologism  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon,  but  it  is  supererogatory.  Such  words  are  made  and 
used  with  perfect  freedom,  and  are  not  properly  liable  to 
objection.  “  Not  in  the  dictionary  ”  has  no  weight  against 
them. 

An  Unfortunate  Expression. 

G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company,  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
write:  “  In  The  Inland  Printer  for  November,  on  page 
262,  occurs  the  following  statement: 

“  ‘  The  present  writer  is  one  of  the  comparatively  few 
who  may  be  supposed  able  to  choose  independently,  even 
because  he  has  had  to  compare  much  of  our  three  large 
works  closely.  Such  comparison  was  a  compulsory  part  of 
his  work  on  each  of  the  three,  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  infringement  of  copyright.’ 

“As  one  of  the  ‘  three  large  works  ’  mentioned  was 
doubtless  Webster’s  New  International  Dictionary,  on 
which  we  were  privileged  to  have  your  assistance  for  some 
years,  we  think  the  statement  will  be  interpreted  as  mean¬ 
ing  that  part  of  your  work  with  us  was  comparing  proofs 
of  the  New  International  with  other  dictionaries,  so  that  its 
statements  might  not  infringe  their  copyright. 

“  Inasmuch  as  Webster’s  New  International  Dictionary 
drew  its  material  in  no  sense  from  other  dictionaries,  but 
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based  its  literary  definitions  on  citations  and  its  technical 
definitions  on  the  personal  knowledge  of  experts,  there  was 
no  need  for  any  such  comparison  as  you  mention,  and  no 
such  comparison  was  made  by  you  or  by  any  one  else.  We 
can  not  believe  either  that  such  comparison  was  necessary 
on  the  Century  Dictionary. 

“  That  it  should  be  necessary  in  any  dictionary  is  to  be 
regretted,  and  is  a  somewhat  significant  commentary  on  the 
ethics  of  certain  publishers;  but  its  necessity  becomes  evi¬ 
dent  on  reading  the  story  of  the  preparation  of  the  New 
Standard  Dictionary  contributed  by  its  managing  editor  to 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts.  In  the  issue  of 
October  24,  1913,  appears  the  following: 

“  ‘  In  compiling  the  vocabulary,  each  word  was  copied 
on  a  separate  and  otherwise  blank  card,  and  the  cards  were 
strung  together  in  packets  of  twenty-five.  In  this  form 
four  packets  (100  words)  were  handed  to  a  definer,  who 
was  responsible  for  the  first  work,  the  basis  of  the  enter¬ 
prise.  With  dictionaries  immediately  before  him,  usually 
seven  in  number,  and  other  reference-books  available,  he 
created  [note  the  word]  a  definition  that  did  not  infringe 
the  rights  of  any  one  of  the  books  to  which,  to  avoid  errors, 
he  made  constant  and  careful  reference.’ 

“  For  work  done  in  this  way  the  need  for  *  comparison 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  infringement  of  copyright  ’  is 
evident.” 

Answer. —  I  regret  very  much  that  a  slight  lack  of  full¬ 
ness  in  my  expression  has  caused  some  misapprehension. 
“  Infringement  of  copyright  ”  was  never  mentioned  in  the 
Merriam  office.  My  remark  made  no  mention  of  proofs, 
and  was  intended  to  apply  only  to  the  writing  of  defini¬ 
tions.  I  wrote  definitions  in  Springfield  with  dictionaries 
open  before  me  continuously,  the  same  as  in  the  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  office,  and  assumed  that  they  did  not  wish  me  to 
copy  any  definitions  literally  from  another  dictionary.  This 
is  undoubtedly  what  the  other  editor  meant  by  “  created  ” 
— simply  wrote  in  original  form.  The  only  difference  in 
this  respect  was  that  in  one  office  the  avoidance  of  infringe¬ 
ment  was  expressly  named  and  in  the  other  it  was  not.  No 
full  comparison  was  made  on  proofs  in  either  place.  I  can 
not  perceive  a  choice  in  ethics  between  the  two  firms. 
Definitions  were  obtained  in  the  way  named  in  the  letter  in 
both  places.  The  procedure  named  in  the  passage  quoted 
was  that  of  the  original  Standard,  not  of  the  New  Standard. 
This  answer  is  meant  to  be  sincerely  frank  and  impartial. 
I  have  no  choice  as  to  persons,  though  I  hold  that  the 
New  Standard  is  the  better  book  for  the  proofroom. 

Usage  Versus  Grammar. 

W.  E.  H.,  Sac  City,  Iowa,  asks:  “Is  three  weeks’ 
visit  or  three-weeks  visit  the  correct  or  preferred  form?  ” 

Answer. —  Good  grammatical  argument  can  be  made  in 
favor  of  either  of  these  forms,  and  both  are  in  good  use. 
The  compound  adjective  is  a  perfect  substitute  for  the  pos¬ 
sessive  phrase,  and  as  such  it  is  unobjectionable.  As  such 
matters  are  esteemed  nowadays,  about  all  a  man  may  say 
must  be  uttered  as  mere  personal  opinion.  My  own  opinion 
in  this  case  is  that  three  weeks’  visit  is  the  preferable 
form,  but  the  other  is  almost  as  good,  and  not  at  all  uncom¬ 
mon  in  reputable  usage.  In  fact,  many  newspapers,  even 
among  those  whose  editors  used  to  insist  upon  conformity 
to  the  common  rules  of  grammar,  now  print  such  phrases 
as  a  three  weeks  visit,  with  neither  apostrophe  nor  hyphen. 
One  newspaper  whose  reputation  has  outlived  its  careful¬ 
ness,  which  was  the  basis  of  the  reputation,  is  the  New 
York  Sun.  On  that  paper  the  rule  now  is  that  in  such 
expressions  the  apostrophe  must  not  be  used.  But  it  may 


readily  be  supposed  that  even  there  it  must  appear  some¬ 
times.  A  visit  lasting  one  week  would  have  to  be  called  a 
week’s  visit  or  mentioned  periphrastically.  If  one  week’s, 
why  not  three  weeks’?  Omission  of  the  apostrophe  seems 
to  be  founded  on  the  mere  notion  that  the  mark  has  an 
uncomely  look,  not  on  any  grammatical  principle.  Such  a 
notion  also  is  the  basis  of  the  common  objection  to  hyphens. 
Notions  seem  to  secure  vogue  much  more  readily  than 
principles  do,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  a  reason;  but 
certainly  the  best  usage  must  be  founded  on  language  prin¬ 
ciples.  Goold  Brown  is  the  grammarian  who  wrote  most 
fully  and  carefully  on  all  details  of  grammar,  and,  while  I 
do  not  think  that  he  was  always  right,  I  do  believe  that 
in  the  following  he  says  nothing  but  the  exact  truth: 
“  Between  a  portion  of  time  and  its  correlative  action, 
passion,  or  being,  the  possessive  relation  is  interchange¬ 
able;  so  that  either  term  may  be  the  principal,  and  either 
the  adjunct;  as,  three  years’  hard  work,  or  three  years  of 
hard  work.  Sometimes  we  may  even  put  either  term  in 
either  form ;  as,  during  the  ten  years’  war,  during  the  ten 
years  of  war,  during  the  war  of  ten  years,  during  the  war’s 
ten  years.  Hence  some  writers,  not  perceiving  why  either 
word  should  make  the  other  its  governed  adjunct,  place 
both  upon  a  par,  as  if  they  were  in  apposition;  as,  three 
days  time,  by  a  few  years  preparation,  of  forty  years 
planting,  an  account  of  five  years  standing.  If  these 
phrases  were  correct,  it  would  also  be  correct  to  say  one 
day  time,  one  year  preparation,  one  year  planting,  of  one 
year  standing;  but  all  these  are  manifestly  bad  English, 
and,  by  analogy,  so  are  the  others.” 


“  In  a  Printer’s  Back  Yard.” 

Photograph  by  H.  S.  Bedaine. 


Observation  made  in  the  cloister  or  in  the  desert  will 
generally  be  as  obscure  as  the  one  and  as  barren  as  the 
other;  but  he  that  would  paint  with  his  pencil  must  study 
originals,  and  not  be  over  fearful  of  a  little  dust. — Colton. 
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PROOFREADERS’  PUZZLES. 

BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 

VERYBODY  has  to  deal  with  some  puzzling 
matters  in  the  course  of  experience,  and 
nothing  is  more  of  a  puzzle  than  the 
effort  to  please  some  other  person,  whom 
you  know  to  disagree  with  your  own  pref¬ 
erences,  without  full  and  clear  direction 
by  that  person.  Proofreaders  are  not 
exceptionally  subject  to  this  condition,  but 
have  to  meet  it  so  frequently  that  it  seems  impossible  for 
any  one  else  to  be  so  pestered  by  it.  It  is  inevitable, 
though,  in  all  human  affairs,  always  has  been  so,  and 
always  will  be  so,  in  general;  but  certain  points  of  diffi¬ 
culty  may  be  almost  nullified  by  a  little  consideration  and 
slight  concession.  Most  potent  toward  remedy,  or  at  least 
amelioration,  would  be  more  ready  recognition  by  proof¬ 
readers,  who  are  not  usually  in  control  of  the  work  (espe¬ 
cially  on  books),  of  the  authority  of  authors  and  editors, 
who  must  control  it. 

Many  proofreaders  are  at  least  as  well  qualified  to 
decide  any  language  question  as  are  the  authors  and 
editors  for  whom  they  work.  But  that  is  not  under  con¬ 
sideration  now.  The  costumer  has  to  please  the  customer, 
even  when  the  costumer’s  choice  would  be  better. 

Periodicals  are  freer  of  the  puzzling  situations  than 
are  books,  because  they  are  generally  governed  by  an  office 
code,  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  the  copy  is  written  by 
so  many  persons  that  it  is  sure  to  differ  much  in  style,  and 
uniformity  must  be  secured  by  applying  certain  rules 
regardless  of  copy.  While  such  rules  are  in  force  in  book- 
offices  to  some  extent,  individual  authors  dictate  styles  for 
their  own  work  to  an  extent  impossible  on  newspapers  or 
magazines. 

Large  books  of  reference,  as  encyclopedias  and  dictiona¬ 
ries,  are  like  periodicals  in  this  respect.  The  writer  was 
office  editor  of  a  large  department  in  the  remaking  of  a 
reference-book,  which  department  was  intended  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  special  expert.  In  the  beginning  instructions 
were  given  at  different  times  to  preserve  all  the  character¬ 
istic  details  of  the  original  work,  to  do  everything  desired 
by  the  present  expert  editor,  to  do  anything  the  editor-in- 
chief  ordered,  and  to  determine  all  points  of  usage  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  weight  of  authority  in  books.  Compliance  with 
all  of  these  orders  was  simply  impossible,  since  they  were 
essentially  contradictory.  Only  one  thing  could  be  done, 
and  that  was  done.  The  office  editor  made  his  own  choice 
in  each  instance,  but  changed  it  whenever  especially  de¬ 
manded  by  the  chief.  In  no  other  way  could  the  work  have 
been  done  in  the  time  at  command.  Such  a  complication 
of  demands  never  confronts  the  proofreader,  but  when 
confronted  by  anything  presenting  a  puzzle  similar  in  any 
degree  his  action  must  be  either  similarly  independent,  and 
somewhat  presumptuous,  or  of  some  kind  that  will  protect 
him. 

A  proofreader  wrote  to  me  a  while  ago :  “  I  inclose  a 

strip  of  proof  that  came  to  me  yesterday.  I  was  asked  to 
read  it  for  typographical  errors  after  the  writer  had  read 
it  first.  After  my  reading  he  had  the  same  proof,  and  you 
will  see  he  crossed  out  some  of  my  corrections,  including 
a  hyphen  marked  in  high-school  as  an  adjective  and  a 
comma  marked  in  before  ‘  and  ’  in  a  series  of  three  mem¬ 
bers.  You  may  imagine  how  I  felt  to  be  overruled  by  a 
man  whom  I  know  to  be  a  poor  judge  of  such  matters. 
What  shall  I  do  in  such  a  case?  ” 


The  man  showed  plainly  by  this  one  incident  that  he 
is  a  poor  judge,  regardless  of  the  question  of  right  and 
wrong,  for  he  should  have  corrected  about  a  dozen  occur¬ 
rences  of  the  same  punctuation,  which  he  left  untouched, 
if  he  was  unwilling  to  have  it  where  it  was  marked.  More¬ 
over,  he  should  have  perceived,  from  the  mere  fact  that  the 
proofreader  made  such  marks,  that  the  style  of  the  paper 
called  for  them,  and  should  have  known  that  it  was  unduly 
intrusive  for  him  to  dictate  in  such  matters.  He  must 
have  known  that  a  proofreader  who  had  worked  in  the  one 
place  for  many  years,  as  this  one  had,  would  not  have 
made  those  corrections  unless  they  were  the  right  ones  for 
that  paper,  whether  a  writer  approved  them  or  not. 

But  our  question  is,  What  should  the  proofreader  do? 

On  book-work  the  most  advisable  procedure  would  be  to 
say  nothing,  accepting  everything  an  author  does,  unless 
he  has  plainly  made  a  slip  of  the  pen  or  left  something 
doubtful,  when  it  will  be  best  to  consult  the  foreman  or 
the  chief  office  authority.  It  is  well  to  avoid  asking  ques¬ 
tions  about  how  to  do  one’s  work  unless  there  is  something 
exceptional  in  it,  and  even  in  many  exceptional  cases  a 
wise  adaptation  of  some  previous  ruling  may  answer;  but 
when  one  has  any  real  cause  for  doubt  he  should  not  act 
without  consultation  and  guidance.  Special  experience  and 
circumstances  will  often  guide  one  better  than  any  general 
advice. 

Conditions  differ  on  periodicals  or  any  work  done  by 
many  writers.  There  office  style  must  be  preserved,  or 
the  workers  can  never  know  just  what  to  do.  In  the  case 
mentioned  the  proofreader  would  have  been  acting  prop¬ 
erly  if  he  had  renewed  his  marks  and  had  the  corrections 
made,  unless  he  had  reason  to  suppose  that  that  particular 
writer  was  to  be  especially  favored,  and  the  submission  of 
the  proofreader’s  marks  to  him  seem  to  indicate  this.  If 
doubtful,  the  proofreader  should  have  taken  the  matter  to 
the  proper  authority  for  decision,  showing  him  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  style  caused  by  the  writer’s  failure  to  mark  out 
the  commas  already  in  other  similar  places.  He  could  then 
conscientiously  make  it  right  or  leave  it  wrong,  according 
to  direction. 

As  to  the  right  and  wrong  of  the  use  of  the  comma 
involved  there  is  a  curious  disagreement.  Every  one  who 
ever  made  rules  for  punctuation  of  English,  of  any  authori¬ 
tativeness,  has  prescribed  such  usp,  and,  strangely  enough, 
the  omission  of  it  is  more  common  in  usage  than  its  use. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  proofreader  was  right  and  the 
writer  was  wrong.  While  many  people  omit  it,  there  are 
also  many  who  always  use  it.  In  “  Correct  Composition  ” 
Mr.  De  Vinne  says,  after  telling  that  “John,  James,  and 
Charles  ”  is  proper  for  stating  something  about  the  three 
individually:  “The  omission  of  the  comma  before  the 
word  and,  in  every  nominative  that  specifies  three  or  more 
persons  or  things,  is  an  error  often  made  by  rapid  writers.” 
He  could  make  nothing  of  this  but  an  error,  'and  it  is  a 
most  incomprehensible  error.  But,  instead  of  being  made 
only  by  rapid  writers,  it  is  insisted  upon  as  correct  by  very 
deliberate  and  careful  writers,  from  and  by  whom,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  no  statement  of  sufficient  reason  for  their 
practice. 


PREFERS  A  HORSE. 

Mrs.  Flynn  —  They  do  be  afther  sayin’s  thot  old  mon 
Killy  has  got  locomother  ataxy. 

Mr.  Flynn  —  Well,  he’s  got  the  money  to  run  wan  av 
thim  if  he  wants  ter,  but  fer  my  par-rt,  I’d  rayther  have  a 
good  harse  anny  day. —  Judge. 
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The  assistance  of  pressmen  is  desired  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  pressroom  in  an  endeavor  to  reduce  the  various 


Electric  Heater  for  Ink  Plate. 

Julian  Bucher,  a  printer  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  has 
been  granted  a  patent  on  an  ink-plate  heating  device  for 
platen  presses.  It  is  placed  back  of  the  bed  as  shown  in 
the  illustration.  The  heat  may  be  varied  and  controlled  by 
a  rheostat  and  switch  placed  in  a  convenient  position.  The 
following  are  the  patent  claims : 

Means  for  heating  the  rotary  ink-plate  of  a  printing- 
press,  consisting  of  an  electric  heater  including  two  resis¬ 
tance  coils  located  on  the  press  bed  at  a  point  beneath  the 


ink-plate  and  at  the  lower  front  end  of  said  plate,  a  source 
of  electrical  energy,  a  contact  for  each  coil  in  electrical 
connection  therewith,  a  rheostat  in  electrical  connection 
with  the  source  of  energy,  a  switch  movable  from  one  con¬ 
tact  to  the  other,  and  an  electrical  connection  between  the 
switch  and  rheostat. 

A  New  Fountain  for  Gordon  Presses. 

(1592)  An  improved  fountain  has  been  devised  by 
Alton  B.  Carty,  correspondence  instructor  of  the  Press¬ 
men’s  Technical  Trade  School.  This  fountain  is  supported 
by  a  frame  in  the  usual  manner.  It  can  be  readily  attached 
to  any  platen  press  having  ink-plates.  The  principal  differ¬ 
ence  between  this  fountain  and  those  already  in  use  is  in 
the  greater  distributing  power  of  the  feed  roll  that  trans¬ 
fers  the  film  of  ink  to  the  form  rollers.  The  fountain  has 
the  usual  iron  roll,  which  is  rotated  by  a  pawl  and  lever. 
The  film  of  ink  is  transferred  to  a  composition  roll  which 
is  held  in  adjustable  arms.  The  ink  film  is  then  trans¬ 
ferred  from  this  roll  to  an  iron  roll  held  in  a  pair  of  swing¬ 


ing  arms  which  are  attached  to  the  frame  of  the  fountain. 
The  first  form  roller  on  moving  upward  on  the  plate  comes 
in  contact  with  this  iron  roll  which  has  received  a  film  of 
ink  from  the  intermediate  roll.  The  iron  roll  is  moved 
backward  by  the  first  form  roll  and  rotates  during  this 
movement,  which  transfers  the  film  of  ink  to  the  form  roll ; 
this  film  of  ink  is  transferred  to  the  plate  to  be  taken  up 
by  the  second  form  roll  which  traverses  the  same  surface 
the  first  roller  has  passed  over.  The  iron  feed  roll  remains 
in  contact  with  the  first  form  roll  during  its  movement 
upward  and  backward  to  the  point  where  it  passes  from 
beneath  the  fountain  intermediate  roll.  It  will  readily  be 
observed  that  the  film  of  ink  receives  a  thorough  breaking 
up,  owing  to  the  various  surfaces  it  has  contact  with,  from 
the  time  it  is  taken  from  the  iron  fountain  roll  by  the 
intermediate  composition  roll.  The  form  rollers  descend 
rotating  over  the  surface  of  the  plate,  breaking  up  the  film 
in  their  passage;  this  film  is  not  in  a  narrow  band  on  the 
surface  of  the  rolls,  but  has  been  deposited  on  the  entire 
surface  of  the  first  and  second,  which  makes  for  uniformity 
of  deposit  of  ink  on  the  form. 

Mr.  Carty  states  that  this  apparatus  is  devised  to 
make  a  platen-press  fountain  more  efficient  and  is  the 
result  of  a  number  of  years’  experimenting.  He  is  ready  to 
place  this  fountain  on  the  market,  as  he  has  secured  patents 
covering  details.  He  is  desirous  of  communicating  with 
any  one  wishing  to  manufacture  the  device. 

Die  Stamping  with  Gold  Ink. 

(1594)  “  Would  like  some  information  regarding  steel- 

die  stamping  in  gold  on  a  hand  press.  When  stamping 
with  inks  the  results  are  perfect,  no  trouble  with  work 
stamped  with  inks,  but  the  gold  I  am  unable  to  get  solidly. 
I  have  tried  mixing  the  bronze  with  mucilage,  with  gum- 
arabic  solution,  and  some  other  vehicles.  I  got  the  best 
results  from  the  mucilage,  but  the  lines  are  generally 
broken,  and  while  one  impression  may  be  perfect  the  next 
may  be  far  from  it,  using  the  same  mixture.  If  the  die  is 
made  hot  and  the  mixture  warm,'  I  can  get  good  results, 
but  this  entails  lots  of  work  and  makes  the  operation, 
which  is  a  slow  one,  much  slower.  I  presume  that  there 
must  be  something  better  than  mucilage  or  gum-arabic 
solution  which  can  be  used  as  a  vehicle,  or  something  which 
can  be  mixed  with  these  to  make  the  gold  stamp  solidly. 
I  have  tried  glycerin,  silicate  of  soda  and  other  chemicals, 
and  while  they  help  a  little  on  the  one  hand,  they  also  cause 
trouble  on  the  other.  By  using  a  size  and  dusting  the  gold 
on  I  can  get  the  results,  but  I  have  to  wait  several  days 
before  I  can  burnish  the  work,  and  this  means  that  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  second  counter  or  keep  the  presses 
idle  for  this  time.  On  some  dies  it  is  necessary  to  paint  in 
one  or  more  colors  by  hand,  and  to  do  this  I  take  a  blind 
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impression,  and  after  painting  in  the  colors  in  the  proper 
places  stamp  the  design  in  gold,  but  I  find  that  the  gold 
always  squeezes  out  and  produces  a  smear  or  feather- 
edge.” 

Answer. —  We  believe  you  will  produce  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  work  by  using  varnish  on  the  die  and  by  dusting  the 
surface  with  very  fine  bronze.  It  may  be  burnished  after¬ 
ward  by  placing  a  piece  of  very  thin  copper-foil  on  the 
surface  of  the  die,  the  back  of  the  foil  having  a  slight 
amount  of  varnish  to  make  it  adhere.  Some  use  ordinary 
tin-foil  instead.  Owing  to  the  smoothness  of  the  metal 
surface  the  gold  is  made  very  bright.  If  you  desire  you 
can  secure  the  gold  bronze  and  vehicle  in  separate  pack¬ 
ages  from  an  ink-dealer.  The  gold  may  be  had  in  its 
various  colors  and  is  the  finest  obtainable.  In  mixing  this 
ink  the  proportions  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  work  in  hand. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  you  will  have  better  results  than 
with  the  mixture  you  used  on  the  specimens.  The  bronze 
appears  too  coarse  and  flakes  off  owing  to  improper  com¬ 
bination  with  the  vehicle.  We  have  seen  an  excellent  exam¬ 
ple  of  gilt  printing  with  gold  ink  made  from  bronze  and 
liquid  celluloid.  It  may  be  made  by  placing  strips  of  sheet 
celluloid  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle.  Pour  in  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  wood  alcohol,  acetone  or  ether,  as  any  of  these  are 
solvents  of  the  celluloid.  When  the  celluloid  is  dissolved 
it  will  be  about  the  consistency  of  gloss  varnish.  Pour  a 
small  amount  on  a  piece  of  glass  and  mix  in  the  bronze  to 
the  desired  consistency.  As  it  dries  quickly,  but  little 
should  be  mixed  at  once  unless  it  is  kept  in  a  stoppered 
bottle. 

Gasoline-proof  Ink  for  Gage  Ribbons. 

(1593)  “  Our  local  printer  has  advised  us  to  write  you 

for  information  regarding  a  special  ink  to  be  used  in 
printing  on  silk  ribbon  tapes  like  enclosed  sample  for  gaso¬ 
line  gages.  To  begin  with,  this  tape  must  run  in  gasoline; 
in  fact,  at  least  a  portion  of  the  top  will  be  submerged  in 
the  gasoline  at  all  times,  and  when  the  tank  is  entirely  full 
almost  the  entire  ribbon  will  be  submerged;  consequently, 
it  must  be  an  ink  that  gasoline  will  not  affect  after  the  ink 
has  had  time  to  dry  thoroughly  from  the  printing  —  say 
24  to  36  hours.  We  would  prefer  a  dead  black,  as  black  as 
it  can  possibly  be  made,  because  the  gasoline  has  a  tendency 
to  make  many  blacks  look  brown.  Perhaps  a  trifle  of  a 
bluish  cast  might  overcome  this  brown  tint  tendency.  This 
part  we  leave  to  you.  We  would  also  like  a  very  bright  red 
for  the  same  purpose.  We  want  it  just  as  red  as  it  can  be 
made,  so  that  it  can  be  seen  from  a  distance  very  easily,  as 
this  too  will  be  used  for  printing  gage  ribbons.” 

Answer. —  We  secured  specimens  of  scarlet  and  black 
copying-inks  from  Philip  Ruxton,  Incorporated,  and  by 
imprinting  characters  on  the  ribbon  were  able  to  test  the 
qualities  of  the  ink.  Without  waiting  for  the  ink  to  dry,  it 
was  immersed  in  gasoline  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period.  The  gasoline  seemed  to  have  no  effect  on 
the  printed  characters.  The  reason  that  this  ink  is  fast  to 
gasoline  is  due  to  the  vehicle  in  which  the  ink  is  ground,  for 
gasoline  is  not  a  solvent  of  glycerin.  The  reason  for  giving 
publicity  to  this  communication  is  that  it  may  serve  others 
also  to  call  attention  to  the  plan  of  printing  on  ribbon  or 
other  fabrics. 

To  print  on  ribbon  with  metal  usually  involves  the 
necessity  of  considerable  squeeze,  which  squashes  the  ink 
outside  the  margins  of  the  face  of  the  printing  characters. 
With  copying-ink  the  difficulty  is  increased  as  the  ink  is 
more  jelly-like  in  consistency  and  does  not  hold  together 
under  strong  pressure.  In  order  to  produce  creditable 


work  it  becomes  necessary  to  find  a  suitable  printing  sur¬ 
face.  This  is  found  in  a  fairly  hard  vulcanized  rubber 
stamp  made  from  the  type  or  plate  form.  This  rubber  is 
not  actually  hard,  for  it  would  be  of  no  greater  value  than 
the  metal  surface,  but  it  is  comparatively  hard  for  rubber. 
The  form  takes  the  ink  admirably  from  the  rollers  and 
imparts  it  readily  to  the  fabric,  impressing  the  ink  into  the 
minute  depression  on  the  surface.  Rubber  gives  a  smoother 
impression  on  cloth  from  copying-ink  than  metal  can  give, 
and  this  without  squashing  the  ink. 

In  printing  from  rubber  use  a  hard  tympan  and  fairly 
hard  rollers.  The  rollers  should  be  set  to  ink  the  surface 
of  the  form  Which  should  be  mounted  just  type-high.  The 
quantity  of  ink  carried  must  be  gaged  to  a  fine  degree  or 
the  surplus  will  be  absorbed  into  the  fibers  and  give  a  halo 
effect  around  the  printed  characters.  This  is  the  one  point 
to  be  guarded  against,  otherwise  the  working  of  fabric 
with  rubber  and  copying-ink  does  not  present  any  unusual 
difficulty. 

Half-tone  Plate  on  Ribbed  Stock. 

(1597)  Submits  an  impression  of  an  oval  half-tone 
portrait  printed  on  a  blanked-in  surface  on  heavy  cream 
ribbed-antique  stock.  The  impression  shows  regular 
streaks  corresponding  to  the  surface  of  the  stock.  The 
printer  writes  as  follows :  “  The  enclosed  sample  of  ribbed 
paper  shows  the  result  of  our  endeavor  to  smash  smooth 
so  we  could  print  the  half-tone  on  it.  We  dampened  the 
paper,  then  smashed  it  with  a  heated  plate,  but  failed  to 
secure  the  desired  end.  Can  this  be  done  successfully?  We 
have  done  it  on  eggshell  paper,  but  you  will  note  there  is 
quite  a  difference  in  the  thickness  of  this  paper,  the  ribs 
are  much  thicker  than  the  other  part.” 

Answer. —  We  believe  it  is  useless  for  you  to  attempt 
to  equalize  the  surface  of  the  ribbed  stock  by  any  blank 
printing  or  smashing  process,  as  this  operation  reduces  the 
thickness  of  the  stock  proportionately  in  the  dark  and  semi¬ 
opaque  parts.  We  have  made  several  tests  of  the  paper  in 
question  and  find  the  following  state:  thickness  in  heavy 
part  before  smashing  .007  inch;  thickness  of  semi-opaque 
part  before  smashing  .0054  inch.  After  the  smashing 
operation  the  parts  are  reduced  to  .0043  and  .0053  inch, 
respectively.  We  know  of  no  process  where  heavy  laid 
paper  can  be  reduced  to  the  same  relative  thickness  in  all 
parts  of  a  given  area.  If  you  had  used  an  antique  woven 
paper  the  operation  of  blinding  in  the  printing  space  would 
have  been  a  success,  as  you  would  be  dealing  with  the  same 
relative  bulk  throughout.  We  have  seen  eggshell-finished 
stock  printed  with  half-tones  with  but  one  operation.  Use 
a  very  hard  tympan  and  try  it. 

Varnish  Discolors  White  Paper. 

(1596)  “I  will  appreciate  advice  about  varnish.  On 
varnishing  labels  and  small  pamphlet  covers  I  find  it  a 
■  task  to  get  a  varnish  or  varnish  paste  that  will  not  discolor 
white  paper.  I  have  a  long  run  of  three-color  covers  to 
varnish  which  has  been  printed  on  snow-white  paper. 
I  have  to  use  a  tint-block  that  will  cover  the  entire  plate, 
but  I  find  in  doing  this  the  white  parts  such  as  the  high 
lights  appear  unsightly  owing  to  the  varnish.  Can  I  get  a 
white  varnish  or  can  I  add  anything  to  the  varnish  to  make 
it  show  up  white?  I  have  used  several  kinds  of  varnishes 
and  pastes,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  answer  the  purpose  as 
they  leave  the  paper  tinted.” 

Answer. —  We  do  not  believe  you  will  find  a  varnish 
that  will  leave  the  surface  of  white  paper  unimpaired  when 
applied  by  a  tint-block  as  you  are  doing.  Even  the  clearest 
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varnish  when  applied  by  a  machine  in  the  thinnest  possible 
film  will  subtract  part  of  the  white  light  refracted  by  the 
paper. 

Setting  Fly  and  Jogger. 

(1595)  “  Please  describe  the  best,  quickest  and  most 

workmanlike  way  of  setting  fly  and  jogger  for  different 
sizes  of  jobwork.” 

Answer. —  In  setting  the  fly  for  any  kind  of  work  you 
should  have  the  delivery  rolls,  one  or  more,  riding  on  a 
blank  part  of  the  sheet.  Then  print  a  sheet  and  stop  the 
press  just  as  the  sheet  has  passed  on  to  the  fly  within  an 
inch  of  its  proper  distance.  While  the  machine  is  stopped, 
loosen  cam  set-screw  and  move  the  cam  so  the  roller  is  just 
at  point  of  descending  the  inclined  part  of  the  cam.  Tighten 
the  screw.  Move  the  sheet  so  the  back  edge  is  even  with 
the  points  of  the  flysticks.  Set  the  sheet  stops  so  they  are 
in  contact  with  the  gripper  edge  of  the  sheet.  Open  the 
jogger.  If  the  last  sheet  was  smaller  than  the  present  one, 
start  press  and  when  the  sheet  is  deposited  on  the  fly- 
board  set  up  the  joggers  to  the  sheet.  Try  a  few  sheets 
and  make  whatever  alterations  may  be  needed. 

Relief  Printing. 

(1599)  “  Please  inform  me  as  to  how  the  enamel  finish 

embossing  from  type  is  done.  If  there  is  a  certain  kind  of 
ink  to  be  used  let  me  know  where  I  can  buy  it.” 

Answer. —  The  class  of  printing  you  refer  to  is  not 
embossing,  although  it  has  all  the  characteristics  from  a 
surface  view.  This  line  of  work  is  printed  from  type  with 
a  special  ink  and  careful  make-ready.  The  printed  sheets 
are  then  passed  through  a  powder  and  then  over  a  source 
of  heat  to  liquefy  the  resinous  powder  that  has  adhered  to 
the  inked  parts  of  the  sheet.  The  powder  when  softened 
resumes  a  relief,  having  a  regular  convex  outline.  The 
ink,  powder  and  other  accessories  may  be  purchased  from 
those  having  territory  license.  As  this  is  a  patented  proc¬ 
ess  rights  to  use  and  operate  must  be  secured.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  write  Embossing  Process  Company  of  Illinois,  638 
Federal  street,  Chicago. 

To  Prevent  Offsetting. 

(1598)  “  (1)  Is  there  any  compound  which  when  mixed 

with  ink  will  prevent  offset  and  picking?  (2)  What  is 
the  proper  way  of  adjusting  the  air  plunger  of  a  cylinder 
press?  (3)  Is  there  any  plan  by  which  numbering  can  be 
done  between  type  lines  and  have  the  word  “  No.”  or  plug 
eliminated  without  affecting  the  changing  figures?  (4) 
How  can  I  change  the  shooflies  so  they  will  raise  the  sheets 
higher?  ” 

Answer. — •  (1)  You  can  secure  from  ink-dealers  certain 
compounds  said  to  eliminate  offsetting  to  a  certain  extent. 
The  picking  of  stock  is  a  minor  trouble  and  easily  con¬ 
trolled.  Consult  your  ink-dealer  or  read  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  the  various  ink  manufacturers.  (2)  The  object 
of  the  air  plunger  is  to  lessen  the  force  of  the  bed  at  the 
time  it  is  about  to  be  reversed  so  the  star-wheel  thimble  will 
not  have  too  much  friction  in  the  rack-shoe  or  other  part 
intended  to  perform  this  function.  The  plunger  is  to  be  set 
according  to  the  speed  of  the  press  and  the  size  of  the  form 
on  the  bed,  as  these  two  elements  are  the  factors  that  give 
the  bed  its  momentum.  The  plunger  may  be  turned  in  or 
out  to  cause  the  press  to  take  the  front  and  back  centers 
with  the  least  amount  of  shock.  It  is  up  to  the  pressman 
to  judge  this  while  he  is  standing  by  the  press  and  observ¬ 
ing  its  motions  and  noting  the  vibrations  produced  as  the 


reversal  of  the  bed  takes  place.  One  can  not  be  dogmatic 
in  giving  a  rule  for  this  operation;  so  we  would  not 
attempt  to  describe  it  farther  than  to  state  that  a  press¬ 
man  should  move  the  plunger  to  the  position  that  seems  to 
permit  the  bed  to  reverse  with  the  least  shock  or  noise. 
(3)  Numbering  machines  may  be  operated  from  outside  the 
printing  line  by  extension  devices.  Communicate  with  the 
maker  of  the  device  you  are  using.  (4)  Loosen  the  set¬ 
screw  of  each  shoofly  and  allow  the  part  on  the  end  of  the 
rod  to  be  at  the  lowest  point.  Begin  tightening  the  center 
shoofly  screw  and  continue  outward  toward  each  end  until 
all  are  tight.  See  that  the  thin  lifting  end  of  each  shoofly 
has  the  same  shape  and  extension  inwardly  toward  print¬ 
ing  line. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  DRAWN  TO  REPRESENT  PRINT¬ 
ING  OF  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  a  reproduction  of  an 
announcement  used  in  connection  with  the  exhibition  of 
paintings  of  American  history  now  in  progress  at  Congress 
Hall,  Philadelphia.  The  original  of  this  announcement 
was  drawn  in  pen  and  ink  by  Clyde  O'.  De  Land,  one  of  the 
exhibiting  artists.  Mr.  De  Land  has  followed  the  style  of 
printing  of  the  early  eighteenth  century,  and  he  tells  us 
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Congress  Halil  ton  Independence  Square.  Philadelphia. in  1 


TO  THE  PUBLICS: 


NDER  the  Aufpicej  of  the  City  of  PHILADELPHIA, 
Pcnnfylvania.  Mcffrs.  J  L.G.  FERRIS  &> 
CLYDE  O.  DE  LAND .  Fellow-members  of  the 
Limners’  Craft,  inform  their  worthy  Friends,  Patrons 
and  the  polite  Publick  that  an  EXHIBITION  of  their 
collected  Pointings  of  American  History  will  be  held 
in°ld  Conors  s  s  Independence  Square, 

for  one  m°nth  commencing  October  27,  1  pi?  .  (D.  VO 

Thefe  Paintings  reprefeat  the  Labor  o£ many  Years  and  the  Experi¬ 
ence  of  m°re;  the  main  Purpofe  throughout  the  Scries  having  been  to  pro 
fent  to  the  American  Publick  a  chronological  Depletion,  of  hiftorical 
Occurrences  which  fhould  delineate  the  faid  Events  not  in  the  formal 
Fafhion.  of  the  Paft  which  has  fo  often,  milled  .the  fifing  Generations 
but  m°re  as  they  actually  took  place,  combining  Accuracy  of  Detail 
with  the  Flavour  of  human  Intereft  Peculiar  to  them.  To  accomplilh 
this  without  fuftalning  a  Lofs  of  Dignity  in  the  principal  A<ftors,  the 
Publick  may  be  allured  has  not  been  eafy. 

If  through  Circumllanee  one  can  not  be  a  great  Benefa<ft°r  or 
Leader  of  Humanity,  it  is  your  Painters’  Opinion  that  one’s  belt 
Refource  is  to  become  a  Recorder  of  great  and  noble  Deeds;  and 
if  one  can  not  be  a  WASHINGTON  or  a  LINCOLN,  one  can  at  leaft 
be  their  Biographer  with  the  Thought  that  f°me  may  thereby  be 
led  to  emulate  them. 

With  this  Apology  y0ur  Artills  fubmit  their  Works  to  the  Publick 
paraphrafing  a  great  Man’s  Words,  in  that,  if  they  can  not  pleafe 
all  of  the  People  all  of  the  Time,  they  know  that  they  can  pleafe 
molt  of  the  Time  and  hope  t°  pleafe  fome  of  the 


part  of  the  People  molt  c 

People  for  all  Time- 


RUDOLPH  BLANKENBURC. 


^jgprihR 


WILFRED  JORDAN. 


that  he  endeavored  to  reproduce  in  this  announcement 
some  of  the  flavor  of  the  quaint  “  broadsides  ”  issued  by 
Franklin  in  the  days  when  he  “  dealt  with  soap  and  sun¬ 
dries  and  ministers  and  princes.” 
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This  department  of  service  is  designed  to  bring  men  of  capacity  in 
touch  with  the  opportunities  which  are  seeking  them  and  which  they  are 
seeking.  There  is  no  charge  attached  to  the  service  whatever.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  an  editorial  enterprise.  Applicants  for  space  in  this  department 
are  requested  to  write  fully  and  freely  to  the  editor,  giving  such  refer¬ 
ences  as  they  may  consider  convenient.  Their  applications  will  be 
reduced  to  a  formal  anonymous  statement  of  their  desires  and  their 
experience,  a  reference  number  attached  and  published  in  “The  Inland 
Printer.”  Their  names  will  be  furnished  to  inquirers.  Similarly,  those 
who  command  opportunities  which  they  are  seeking  men  to  fill  will  be 
accorded  the  same  privilege  under  the  same  terms.  The  “  get-together  ” 
movement  has  many  phases.  This  is  one  which  “  The  Inland  Printer  ” 
has  originated  as  especially  desirable  for  the  good  of  the  trade. 

Newspaper  Man  Would  Enter  Advertising  Field. 

(1783)  Man  of  fifteen  years’  experience  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field  would  like  to  enter  advertising  field  with  firm 
or  newspaper.  Wide  experience  in  special  writing,  car¬ 
toons,  illustration,  photography  with  leading  eastern  city 
dailies.  Has  had  considerable  experience  in  automobile 
salesmanship  and  could  handle  advertising  end  of  that 
business  advantageously. 

Seeks  Position  in  Bindery. 

( 1784)  Man  of  seven  years’  experience  in  bindery  work 
would  like  to  secure  position  in  that  capacity.  Served 
apprenticeship  in  England.  Best  of  references. 

An  Opportunity  for  House  Seeking  High-grade  Service. 

(1785)  Any  firm  requiring  the  services  of  a  specialist 
in  the  printing  field  would  do  well  to  consider  the  service 
of  one  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  business  for  twelve 
years,  holding  some  of  the  best  positions  in  this  country 
and  Manila.  Has  had  charge  of  five  hundred  employees 
and  executed  every  kind  of  printing.  The  work  has  given 
him  the  opportunity  to  develop  systems  and  layouts  bear¬ 
ing  on  economical  and  efficient  operation,  as  well  as  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  cost  accounting.  Would  consider  either 
the  superintendency  of  a  large  plant  or  entering  the  selling 
field  in  which  he  has  had  extensive  experience.  References 
given  are  authorities  in  the  field  and  present  position  is 
proof  of  his  ability. 

Show-printer  Seeks  Opening. 

(1786)  Man  of  three  and  one-half  years’  experience  in 
show-printing  would  like  to  make  a  change  and  prefers 
position  on  either  coast.  Position  must  be  steady.  Good 
references. 

Stoneman  Desires  to  Make  Change. 

(1787)  Practical  printer  of  thirty  years’  experience 
in  all  lines  of  the  printing  business  would  like  to  make 
change  about  January  1.  Capable  of  taking  charge  when 
necessary. 

Seeks  Foremanship  of  Mechanical  Department. 

(1788)  Man,  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  would  like 
position  as  foreman  of  mechanical  department  in  a  good 
printing-house,  or  is  capable  of  holding  down  a  desk  in 
news  department  of  average  daily.  For  eight  years  sold 
type  and  supplies  for  one  of  the  large  typefoundries,  and 
four  years  selling  machinery  for  some  of  the  largest  firms 
in  the  country.  He  is  considered  an  expert  in  his  line. 
Sober,  industrious  and  steady. 


Pressman  Seeks  Position. 

(1789)  First-class  platen  pressman  on  embossing  and 
colorwork  desires  position  in  the  East.  Thoroughly  famil¬ 
iar  with  Seybold  &  Sheridan  machines.  Good  references. 

Couple  Would  Take  Charge  of  Two  or  Three  Machine 
Plant. 

(1790)  Married  couple  would  like  to  take  charge  of  a 
two  or  three  machine  plant  in  a  good  town  or  two  good  jobs 
at  operating.  Man  is  a  machinist-operator  of  fifteen  years’ 
experience.  Union.  Lady  is  a  first-class  operator  of  seven 
years’  experience  and  understands  the  machine.  Can  take 
care  of  any  model  machine  up  to  and  including  Model  8. 

Pressman  Seeks  Position. 

(1791)  Competent  pressman  on  both  cylinder  and 
rotary  presses  seeks  position.  At  present  road  erector  for 
large  printing-press  house.  Can  give  best  of  references. 

Seeks  Foremanship  in  Large  Newspaper  Composing-room. 

( 1792)  Man  of  twenty  years’  experience  in  all  branches 
of  the  printing-trade  would  like  foremanship  or  superin¬ 
tendency  of  large  newspaper  composing-room,  or  superin¬ 
tendency  or  managership  of  a  smaller  business.  In  latter 
place  can  do  illustrating  and  cartoon  work.  Has  held  fore¬ 
manship  on  morning  paper  in  a  town  of  500,000,  in  a  shop 
of  eighteen  machines.  At  present  foreman  in  smaller  town, 
thus  gaining  a  greater  knowledge  of  details  of  other 
departments.  Salary  $40  to  $50.  Union. 

Pressman  Wanted. 

(1793)  Firm  engaged  in  printing  large  editions  of 
pamphlets,  mostly  patent  medicine,  would  like  superin¬ 
tendent  who  is  a  good  pressman  and  who  can  look  after 
the  machinery  and  keep  things  moving,  and  especially  see 
that  the  work  is  well  and  properly  done. 

Man  Familiar  with  Offset  Printing  Wanted;  Also  Two 
Salesmen. 

(1794)  Firm  in  the  South  would  like  to  secure  a  man 
familiar  with  offset  lithography;  one  who  would  either 
work  on  salary  basis  or  take  interest  in  the  business. 
New  and  complete  equipment,  and  intends  installing  an 
offset  press  and  wants  a  man  who  knows  all  about  this 
branch  of  the  business.  It  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
know  how  to  estimate  on  work. 

Also  wants  two  competent  salesmen  to  cover  southern 
territory. 

Machinist-operator  Would  Locate  in  Minnesota. 

(1795)  First-class  linotype  machinist-operator  of 
twelve  years’  experience,  and  four  years  on  case  and  job 
work,  would  like  to  secure  a  situation  in  some  good  Minne¬ 
sota  town.  Has  taken  down  six  linotypes  and  installed 
three  —  one  a  No.  4  quick  change.  Furnishes  excellent 
references. 

Seeks  Position  as  Pressman. 

(1796)  Young  man  of  twenty-five,  with  eight  years’ 
experience  on  platen  and  cylinder  presses,  seeks  position. 
Would  go  anywhere.  Union. 

Job-printing  Plant  for  Sale. 

(1797)  Job-printing  plant  in  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Canada,  for  sale.  Write  for  particulars. 

Foreman  Seeks  Change  or  Would  Invest  with  Right  Party. 

(1798)  Man  of  eighteen  years’  experience  in  the  print¬ 
ing  business  would  like  to  make  a  change  and  would  accept 
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a  position  as  foreman  with  some  good  plant  in  the  East, 
or  would  go  into  partnership  with  a  good  reliable  printer. 
Served  apprenticeship  in  Switzerland,  where  he  learned 
job  and  newspaper  composition  as  well  as  presswork,  Has 
worked  as  journeyman  printer  in  several  European  coun¬ 
tries.  Has  held  present  position  ten  years,  being  first 
compositor  doing  manuscript  and  proofwork  exclusively. 
Understands  stonework  thoroughly,  doing  often  all  the 
lock-up,  etc.,  for  sixteen  Gordons.  Also  well  acquainted 
with  cutting  stock,  ruling,  etc.  Expert  in  card  index  work, 
and  possesses  some  knowledge  of  linotype  composition. 

Seeks  Position  as  Editor-manager  of  Newspaper. 

(1799)  Man,  twenty-six  years  of  age,  would  like  posi¬ 
tion  as  local  editor  on  a  paper  where  the  work  would  be 
more  in  the  editorial  line  and  less  in  the  mechanical,  or  as 
the  editor-manager  of  a  newspaper  of  about  that  type.  At 
present  doing  ad.-composition  and  make-up  on  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  also  has  charge  of  the  jobwork  and  does  the 
local  writing.  Willing  to  let  ability  to  handle  the  situation 
prove  first  consideration,  wages  secondary,  providing  the 
position  is  one  that  offers  prospects  of  advancement. 

First-class  Typographer  Seeks  Change. 

(1800)  Young  man,  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  with 
fourteen  years’  experience  as  jobman,  layoutman,  stone- 
man,  and  also  as  a  planner  of  high-grade  work,  would  like 
to  locate  with  a  firm,  no  matter  where,  who  can  use  a 
thoroughly  practical  printer  who  devotes  himself  to  the 
employer’s  interest.  Would  like  position  of  expert  typog¬ 
rapher  in  a  plant  doing  a  high  grade  of  work  and  large 
enough  to  employ  a  “  leading  man.”  At  present  employed, 
but  firm  does  not  do  work  that  calls  for  services  of  an 
expert  printer.  Excellent  references. 

Would  Take  Charge  of  Pamphlet  or  Magazine  Bindery. 

(1801)  Man  of  fifteen  years’  experience  as  folding- 
machine  operator,  gathering-machine  operator  and  cutter, 
would  like  to  take  charge  of  magazine  or  pamphlet  bindery. 
Also  good  repair  man  on  any  bindery  machinery.  Best  of 
references. 

Linotype  Operator  Seeks  Position. 

(1802)  Young  man  of  nine  years’  experience  would 
like  position  as  linotype  operator,  or  would  put  half  time 
on  machine  and  half  on  floor.  Would  like  to  get  in  a  mod¬ 
ern  union  shop  in  a  city  of  10,000,  in  either  Ohio  or  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Graduate  of  Inland  Printer  Technical  School  as 
machinist-operator.  Union. 

Would  Operate  Independent  Bindery  for  Print-shops. 

(1803)  Practical  binder,  eight  years’  experience  in 
the  business,  has  a  small  equipment  and  would  like  to  locate 
in  a  locality  as  an  independent  binder,  handling  the  binding 
for  a  number  of  print-shops.  Will  increase  equipment  as 
business  grows.  Would  like  to  correspond  with  parties 
knowing  of  a  town  in  need  of  such  a  plant. 

Plant  in  Canada  for  Sale. 

(1804)  Owner  of  up-to-date  printing-plant  in  Saskatch¬ 
ewan,  Canada,  is  forced  to  sell  on  account  of  ill  health  of 
wife,  and  will  sell  for  $3,500  (one-third  cash),  purchaser 
to  assume  liabilities  in  the  plant  and  pay  the  balance  of  the 
purchase  price  at  $50  per  month.  Population,  900 ;  tribu¬ 
tary  population,  5,000.  Circulation,  750  copies  weekly. 
Business  done  past  year  between  $4,000  and  $5,000.  Will 
accept  $3,000  cash  and  turn  over  plant  free  of  all  encum¬ 
brances. 


Practical  Printer  Seeks  Change. 

(1805)  Young  man  of  thirty-eight,  with  twenty-three 
years’  experience  in  the  printing  business,  would  like  to 
secure  position  as  editor-manager  of  first-class  weekly,  or 
daily  and  weekly  with  good  job-office  in  connection,  fore¬ 
man  of  composing-room  of  printing-plant,  or  superinten¬ 
dent  of  plant  doing  a  general  line  of  printing  and  special¬ 
izing  in  loose-leaf  system  work.  Understands  factory 
costs,  the  handling  of  men,  and  knows  the  practical  prin¬ 
ciples  of  economical  manufacturing  costs.  Familiar  with 
platen  and  cylinder  presswork.  Would  prefer  West  or 
Southwest  but  would  go  anywhere  he  could  better  himself. 
Ten  years’  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  lose-leaf 
system,  filing  and  binding  devices.  Excellent  references. 

All-around  Printer  and  I.  T.  U.  Course  Student  Would 
Locate  on  Pacific  Coast. 

(1806)  All-around  printer  with  ten  years’  experience 
in  the  mechanical  end  of  the  business  would  like  to  secure 
a  position  in  some  town  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Would  prefer 
position  of  foreman  on  some  good  country  weekly  or  daily, 
and  would  buy  interest  if  conditions  were  suitable  after 
giving  it  a  trial.  Can  handle  men  so  as  to  get  efficiency 
and  cooperation;  can  estimate,  do  stonework,  operate  lino¬ 
type,  in  fact  handle  anything  in  the  mechanical  end  of  the 
printing-office.  I.  T.  U.  Course  student.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences. 

First-class  Foreman  and  Good  Executive  for  New  York 
City. 

(1807)  First-class  stoneman  and  compositor,  with  fif¬ 
teen  years’  experience,  six  years  as  foreman,  seeks  position 
as  foreman  of  composing-room,  or  to  take  charge  of  a 
medium-sized  plant.  Good  executive.  Union.  Will  fur¬ 
nish  best  references  as  to  ability,  character  and  experience. 

An  Unusual  Opportunity. 

(1808)  Owner  of  a  modern,  progressive,  fully  equipped 
printing-plant  in  the  loop  district  of  Chicago  is  desirous  of 
securing  a  live,  up-to-date  partner  with  some  capital, 
preferably  an  efficient  salesman.  This  is  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  young  man  wishing  to  make  a  good  investment. 

Newspaper  Man  Would  Buy  or  Lease. 

(1809)  Newspaper  man  having  all-around  experience, 
classical  education,  would  like  to  secure  the  editorship  of  a 
prosperous  weekly  paper  where  he  could  later  buy  an  inter¬ 
est.  Worked  on  some  of  the  best-known  papers  in  the 
East.  At  present  manager  of  large  job-printing  plant  in 
Massachusetts.  Best  of  references. 

Superintendent  or  Foreman. 

(1810)  Superintendent  or  foreman,  exceptional  abil¬ 
ity,  desires  situation  in  Chicago.'  Young,  married,  sober, 
honest  and  industrious.  Can  surround  himself  with  the 
best  help  obtainable.  Fifteen  years’  experience,  eight  of 
them  as  foreman  and  superintendent. 


RETORT  COURTEOUS. 

As  a  man  entered  a  picture  gallery,  the  attendant 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and,  pointing  to  a  small  cur 
that  followed  him,  said :  “  Dogs  are  not  admitted.” 

“  That’s  not  my  dog,”  replied  the  visitor. 

“  But  he  follows  you.” 

“  So  do  you !  ”  growled  the  old  gentleman  sharply. 

The  attendant  growled  and  removed  the  dog  with 
entirely  unnecessary  violence. —  London  Opinion. 
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MACHINE  COMPOSITION 


(  JOHN  S.  THOMPSON. 


The  experiences  of  composing-machine  operators,  machinists  and  users  are 
concerning  the  best  met 

Distributor  and  Keyboard. 

A  California  operator  writes:  “(1)  I  am  enclosing  some 
small  matrices,  with  their  ears  and  lugs  bent  and  twisted. 

I  am  temporarily  in  charge  of  two  No.  5  machines,  and 
this  trouble  occurs  on  one,  always  affecting  the  thin 
matrices.  The  lift  seems  to  clear  the  rail  all  right,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  but  in  nearly  every  case  where  two  thin 
matrices  are  together  in  a  line,  they  stick  together,  lift 
together,  and  one  will  be  damaged.  (2)  I  am  also  troubled 
a  great  deal  with  keys  sticking  down,  allowing  many 
matrices  to  drop  when  a  key  is  depressed.  I  have  used  a 
little  gasoline  on  the  keybars,  according  to  directions  in 
Mr.  Thompson’s  book — -that  is,  in  the  rear  of  the  key¬ 
board  where  they  terminate  near  the  rubber  roll  —  but  it 
afforded  only  temporary  relief,  and  in  two  or  three  days 
they  were  almost  as  bad  as  before.  I  have  taken  out  the 
key-levers  of  the  letters  affected,  cleaned  and  polished 
them  thoroughly,  but  it  did  no  good.  Will  it  be  necessary 
to  remove  the  whole  keyboard  and  get  at  the  bars;  if  so, 
will  you  give  me  full  directions  how  to  proceed?  ” 

Ansiver. —  (1)  You  can  prevent  the  bending  of  the 
matrices  if  you  will  remove  the  distributor  box  by  turning 
the  screw  in  full  distance  when  the  second  elevator  is  down 
and  magazine  entrance  opened.  Remove  the  box  bar  and 
take  a  hammer  and  lengthen  the  bar  point  so  that  the  space 
is  equal  to  the  thickness  of  one  thin  matrix.  Having  done 
this  place  bar  in  box  and  box  in  place  and  then  try  a  line 
composed  of  i’s,  l’s,  periods;  and  commas.  This  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  correctness  of  your  operations.  (2)  If  putting 
gasoline  on  the  front  end  of  the  key-levers  and  the  upper 
end  of  keybar  does  not  help  to  stop  doubles  and  continuous 
responses,  it  may  be  a  good  plan  to  remove  the  front  and 
the  back  cam  frames,  (a)  Throw  off  the  belt  and  remove 
the  screws  in  the  front  bracket^  and  similar  screws  in  the 
back  cam-frame  brackets.  (b)  Lift  these  frames  out. 
Remove  the  rollers  and  the  cam-yoke  wire  and  trigger 
wire  and  clean  the  free  end  of  each  yoke  with  a  cloth  and 
gasoline.  Oil  the  pivot  of  every  cam  with  clock  oil.  Wash 
triggers  in  gasoline  and  then  rub  them  on  a  cloth  covered 
liberally  with  graphite,  (c)  Clean  the  yoke  and  trigger 
slots  in  cam  frame  with  cloth  and  gasoline  and  then  graph¬ 
ite  the  slots  with  a  brush.  Polish  the  cam  and  trigger 
wire,  and  if  kinks  are  noted  straighten  the  wires;  this 
can  best  be  done  by  laying  on  a  pig  of  metal  and  tapping 
lightly  with  a  hammer.  See  that  they  are  free  from  bends 
and  bruises.  Graphite  or  oil  wires,  (d)  Put  the  triggers 
in  the  frames  before  placing  the  cam  yokes  in  position, 
(e)  Before  putting  the  frames  back  take  a  brush  and  rub 
it  in  graphite  and  then  rub  the  upper  end  of  the  keybars 
on  both  sides,  so  as  to  graphite  them,  (f)  Then  run  your 
fingers  over  the  keys  so  as  to  move  the  bars  up  and  down. 
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solicited,  with  the  object  of  the  widest  possible  dissemination  of  knowledge 
hods  of  getting  results. 

Continue  this  operation  until  no  keys  stay  down  after  a 
heavy  blow  from  the  finger,  (g)  Put  in  the  rollers.  They 
should  be  made  rough  with  coarse  sandpaper,  (h)  Put  in 
the  cam  frames  and  be  certain  that  every  trigger  and  cam 
yoke  is  normal  before  this  is  attempted.  This  operation 
should  not  take  over  three  hours. 

Bent  Elevator  Jaw. 

A  Kentucky  operator  asks:  “(1)  Would  you  advise  me 
attempting  to  true  first  elevator  jaw?  It  is  in  a  bad  condi¬ 
tion  —  sprung  so  badly  that  to  set  longer  than  thirteen 
ems  I  have  to  put  a  four-ply  piece  of  paper  between  block 
and  jaw,  but  even  then  a  high  line  will  not  transfer. 
(2)  When  a  line  is  sent  in  and  the  first  elevator  begins  its 
downward  movement,  if  I  shut  off  the  machine  and  then 
pull  out  controlling-lever,  it  will  not  start.  At  first  the 
elevator  made  an  awful  racket  in  its  descent,  but  by  tight¬ 
ening  up  on  the  mold-disk  rod,  the  noise  ceased.  (3)  The 
pawl  on  the  first  cam  —  that  rests  on  the  automatic  stop 
when  machine  is  at  normal  —  is  worn  considerably,  and 
after  machine  comes  to  normal,  the  clutch  acts  as  though 
it  wants  to  go  into  action  again.  In  fact,  this  is  what  did 
occur  several  times  until  I  adjusted  the  screw  just  under¬ 
neath  the  pawl  in  question,  but  as  I  screwed  it  in  as  far  as 
it  would  go  and  the  trouble  was  not  entirely  eliminated,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  it  is  because  of  the  worn  pawl. 
(4)  This,  to  me,  is  the  most  important  of  all  my  troubles. 
This  is  a  Model  5,  and  the  flexible  front  has  one  brass 
partition  broken  loose  —  they  are  fastened  about  midway 
with  rivets,  and  the  one  between  the  r  and  h  has  been 
broken,  and  as  it  is  not  a  characteristic  of  mine  to  trans¬ 
pose  I  believe  the  trouble  lies  in  the  broken  partition,  but 
it  seems  that  it  would  be  a  pretty  hard  job  to  even  put  in  a 
new  one.  I  have  my  assembler  belt  to  about  the  right  ten¬ 
sion,  and  the  keyboard,  magazine  and  matrices  in  the  best 
of  condition,  and  at  times  I  can  even  detect  the  hesitancy 
of  the  matrices,  but  am  unable  to  tell  whether  it  is  the 
partition  or  at  the  chute-spring.  Please  give  me  a  sugges¬ 
tion.  Is  it  possible  that  the  metal  front  —  lower  —  is  not 
on  just  right?  A  glass  front  came  on  the  machine;  but 
when  it  was  broken,  the  operator  ordered  metal,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  lower  part  is  not  adjusted  just  right.” 

Answer. —  You  failed  to  state  whether  the  elevator  jaw 
was  sprung  in  or  out,  or  if  it  had  a  bend  outward  where 
wide  measure  lines  would  effect  a  binding.  At  any  rate 
a  description  would  be  of  little  use  unless  we  could  see  the 
jaw.  There  are  two  styles  of  jaws,  one  of  which  bends 
very  easily  and  is  difficult  to  straighten  properly.  The 
newer  style  bends  with  difficulty,  and  it  is  not  very  hard 
to  fix  it  up  again  when  it  does  bend.  If  it  is  the  first- 
named,  we  would  advise  a  new  jaw.  If  the  second  named, 
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you  can  remedy  it  with  very  little  trouble.  Remove  the 
jaw  and  lay  it  on  a  brass  galley,  which  in  turn  should 
be  placed  on  the  imposing-stone  or  the  bed  of  a  press  for 
solidity.  Take  a  pig  of  metal  and  beat  the  j  aw  if  it  has  a 
bend  in  the  middle.  If  the  right  end  only  is  bent  back¬ 
ward  you  can  remedy  this  condition  by  applying  a  clamp 
and  tightening  the  screw.  Leave  the  jaw  under  compres¬ 
sion  for  a  while.  This  will  bend  it  forward  sufficiently  so 
that  the  space  between  the  front  and  the  back  jaw  will 
again  be  normal.  In  regard  to  the  rattling  of  the  elevator 
when  it  descends,  and  the  tightening  of  the  mold-disk 
brake,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  it  was  the  mold  disk  that 
made  the  noise  because  of  the  loose  brake,  and  when  it 
went  forward  on  the  studs  it  would  catch  at  times.  Keep 
the  brake  tight  enough  to  prevent  the  disk  from  chattering 
as  it  stops.  We  do  not  understand  which  screw  in  the 
pawl  you  refer  to.  Please  diagram  the  part  or  refer  to  it 
by  the  number  that  appears  in  the  Mergenthaler  book  of 
parts.  As  it  is  a  Model  5,  we  can  not  see  that  you  should 
make  any  such  adjustment  as  described.  The  trouble  you 
are  having  with  transpositions  may  be  due  to  the  partition 
nearest  to  the  “  h  ”  channel.  You  can  readily  determine 
this  by  a  test.  Touch  the  key  and  observe  if  the  matrix 
binds  on  the  partition  in  any  way.  Repeat  operation  until 
you  are  satisfied  where  the  trouble  lies.  If  the  end  of  the 
partition  interferes  and  you  can  not  bend  it  out  of  the  way, 
you  should  remove  it  and  order  a  new  one.  These  parti¬ 
tions  are  not  riveted.  They  are  held  by  a  rod  and  the 
so-called  rivet  has  an  opening  in  which  a  projection  of  the 
guide  enters.  This  part  which  you  call  a  rivet  is  really  a 
nut  and  can  be  loosened  with  a  screw-driver;  it  can  be 
reached  from  the  back  through  the  keyrods.  The  rod  can 
be  started  out  from  the  left  side  and  then  drawn  outward 
on  the  right  side. 

Linotype  Queries  from  an  Australian. 

From  far-off  Australia  comes  the  following  letter  to 
this  department:  “(1)  Being  a  constant  reader  of  The 
Inland  Printer,  I  submit  the  following1  ‘  puzzlers  ’  to  you. 
I  might  say  that  I  have  obtained  great  help  from  your 
publication,  ‘  The  Mechanism  of  the  Linotype  ’  from  time 
to  time,  but  I  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  entirely  remedy  the 
following  troubles  by  its  aid,  although  the  information  I 
get  therefrom  has  helped  me  to  partly  eliminate  the  trou¬ 
ble.  The  machine  is  an  English  one  about  twelve  years 
old,  and  the  first  trouble  is  back-splashing  (especially  on 
the  measures  from  fifteen  ems  down) .  I  have  tried  all 
sorts  of  things:  new  pot-spring,  cleaning  plunger  and 
well,  etc.,  but  the  only  thing  to  stop  it  is  to  plug  the  mouth¬ 
piece  holes  and  the  front  gas-pipe  holes  up  to  about  the 
length  of  line  I  am  setting.  Secondly,  I  have  much  trouble 
with  the  metal.  When  on  nonpareil,  setting  pretty  fast,  I 
get  the  mold  and  line  very  hot  and  very  soon  get  a  stick  in 
the  mold.  I  often  have  the  metal  in  the  pot  as  cold  as  I 
can  run  it,  and  yet  it  sticks.  Then  if  I  turn  the  front 
light  down  a  shade,  I  begin  to  get  a  cold  face.  On  the 
brevier  and  primer,  I  get  very  porous  slugs;  perhaps  you 
can  tell  me  why.  I  have  bought  a  new  mouthpiece,  as 
when  I  tested  the  lock-up  I  found  that  the  mouthpiece  was 
touching  uniformly  its  whole  length,  but  only  on  its  under 
side.  Should  this  be  so?  (2)  Then  I  had  the  lower-case 
‘  e  ’  dropping  all  over  the  place.  I’d  set  a  word  and  down 
would  come  ‘  e  ’  at  the  end,  or  it  would  repeat  very  often, 
and  sometimes  three  (e’s)  would  come  down.  I  found  that 
if  I  put  my  hand  on  the  keyrod  and  pressed  keyrod  down 
slightly  on  the  keyboard  cam  of  the  ‘  e  ’  it  would  respond. 
It  seems  to  have  disappeared  now,  but  I  would  like  to  know 


the  cause  so  that  next  time  I  can  fix  it  quickly.  Lower¬ 
case  ■  t  ’  gives  me  trouble,  too,  by  the  big  tooth  on  the 
‘  mold  ’  side  of  matrices  wearing  and  then  it  drops  down 
‘  e  ’  channel,  or  gets  stuck  on  second  elevator  combination 
bar.  (3)  Next  I  have  transpositions;  if  I  am  quadding  out 
a  line,  the  quads  all  ‘jumble’  with  the  spacebands  at  the 
star-wheel.  I  have  a  good  chute-spring  with  the  points 
standing  up  slightly;  star- wheel  is  a  good  one,  too.  There 
is  also  sufficient  space  for  a  capital  ‘  W  ’  to  come  down. 
If  I  set  the  chute-spring  with  more  space  I  get  letters  flying 
out  onto  the  top  of  the  assembler.  (4)  Now  I  would  like 
you  to  answer  this  query:  How  is  matter  measured  over 
in  America?  I  get  a  bit  dubious  about  my  own  capabilities 
when  I  read  of  men  averaging  up  to  2,600  ems  per  hour 
(thirteen  ems).  Then  I  read  of  the  average  product  of  a 
large  linotype  company  in  Chicago,  only  averaging  3,600 
ems  an  hour  year  in  and  year  out,  union  measurement. 
What  is  this  ‘union  measurement’?  Have  you  different 
measurements  over  there?  Here  in  Melbourne  thirteen- 
ems  nonpareil  multiple  is  fifty-two  ens.  I  can  average 
12,000  ens  an  hour  on  nonpareil  for  a  night’s  work,  besides 
looking  after  machine.  Is  this  fair?  I  have  been  on 
machine  about  fifteen  months.” 

Answer. —  In  regard  to  the  plugging  up  of  the  jets  of 
the  mouthpiece  and  the  turning  down  of  the  front  burner, 
we  believe  you  are  in  error.  This  should  not  be  done.  The 
first  thing  to  ascertain  is  if  the  lock-up  is  uniform  and 
firm.  The  next  thing  to  test  is  the  temperature.  In 
regard  to  the  lock-up,  you  may  clean  the  back  of  the  mold 
free  from  particles  of  metal.  Ink  the  surface  lightly  and 
wipe  off  the  pot  mouthpiece.  Allow  the  machine  to  rotate 
once.  Pull  out  the  disk  and  examine  the  impression 
obtained.  Of  course  the  lock-up  should  be  uniform  through¬ 
out,  but  it  often  happens  otherwise.  A  low  place  can  be 
brought  up  only  by  filing  down  the  high  places.  The  pot 
legs  must  go  back  to  allow  the  top  of  mouthpiece  to  come 
forward  more.  Turn  out  on  the  front  screws  in  the  pot 
legs  and  in  on  the  back  ones.  Then  make  another  test. 
(2)  A  worn  stopping-pin  might  cause  the  erratic  move¬ 
ments  of  the  ‘  e  ’  cam.  (3)  If  keyboard  driving  belts  are 
tight  and  cams  oiled,  transpositions  will  be  minimized. 
(4)  The  union  measurement  is  the  basis  of  the  agreement 
between  the  Employing  Printers’  Association  and  the 
Typographical  Union.  Measurement  of  type-matter  is 
computed  by  ems,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  two  English 
ens.  Your  speed  of  12,000  ens  is  very  good  if  the  proofs 
are  satisfactory  —  about  one  error  to  2,000  ens. 

An  Operator’s  Troubles. 

A  Missouri  operator  writes  as  follows :  “  (1)  Can  maga¬ 
zine  on  No.  5  linotype  be  adjusted?  I  am  bothered  by 
distributor  stops,  which  are  caused  by  matrices  striking  on 
top  edge  of  partition  in  channel  entrance.  I  can  decrease 
number  of  stops  by  bending  partitions  out  of  the  way,  but 
this  is  only  a  temporary  remedy.  (2)  Why  are  two  char¬ 
acters  on  the  same  key?  For  instance:  ‘  s  ’  on  colon;  ‘a’ 
on  ( ;  ‘  Q  ’  on  )  ;  ‘  v  ’  on  1 ;  ‘  B  ’  on  2 ;  etc.  (3)  Is  there  a 
guard  for  the  ejector-blade?  Ten  and  twelve  point  slugs 
work  all  right,  but  eight-point  slugs  are  ejected  faster  and 
sometimes  are  pushed  out  of  the  slug  pan  and  onto  the 
floor.  Would  a  guard  of  some  sort  lessen  the  trouble? 
(4)  Want-advertisements  for  operators  call  for  ‘  1,800- 
line  ’  men.  What  size  type  and  what  measure  of  line  are 
usually  meant?  ” 

Answer. —  (1)  The  striking  of  matrices  on  the  top  of 
the  guides  may  be  due  to  the  slow  or  high  speed  of  the 
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distributor.  See  if  the  main  pulley  is  running  about  sixty- 
eight  revolutions  a  minute.  This  is  fast  enough.  Observe 
the  way  the  matrices  hang  on  the  bar  when  the  screws  are 
not  running.  They  should  not  have  too  much  of  a  slope 
toward  the  left  from  the  lower  end.  If  they  are  exactly 
perpendicular  it  will  be  all  right.  While  it  is  possible  to 
adjust  a  No.  5  magazine,  we  do  not  believe  you  have  such 
a  condition  to  deal  with.  (2)  The  second  characters  on 
keys  you  mention  appear  on  a  two-letter  keyboard.  Exam¬ 
ine  a  matrix  from  any  of  the  figure  channels,  and  if  it  has 
two  casting  seats  it  will  show  the  normal  character  to  be 
roman  and  the  other  one  to  be  small  capitals  or  black¬ 
face  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  font.  (3)  Your 
ejector  has  no  guard;  it  has  a  guide.  This  guide  will  be 
found  behind  the  mold  disk,  attached  to  the  mold  slide. 
Disconnect  and  draw  out  the  mold  slide,  remove  the  two 
screws  in  the  guide  and  you  will  find  on  removing  the  guide 
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Old-Time  Printers’  Association  to  Celebrate  Franklin’s 
Birthday, 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  banquet  and  ball  given  by  the 
Old-Time  Printers’  Association  of  Chicago  in  honor  of  the 
birthday  of  Benjamin  Franklin  will  be  held  in  the  Hotel 
La  Salle  on  Friday  evening,  January  16.  This  occasion 
will  be  on  the  eve  of  Franklin’s  two  hundred  and  eighth 
anniversary.  The  speakers  expected  are  the  Hon.  James 
M.  Lynch,  recently  appointed  State  Labor  Commissioner 
for  New  York,  who  hopes  to  meet  many  of  his  Chicago 


Melville  E.  Stone. 

General  Manager,  The  Associated  Press. 


friends;  Senator  Lawrence  Y.  Sherman,  of  Illinois,  who 
has  the  reputation  of  being  a  forceful  orator;  and  the 
Hon.  Melville  E.  Stone,  of  New  York  city,  general  manager 
of  the  Associated  Press.  A  large  representation  of  the 
Press  Club  is  expected  to  attend,  Mr.  Stone  being  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  club.  Charles  Beecher  Lahan  will  act 
as  toastmaster.  The  Banquet  Committee  hopes  to  have  the 
dinner  courses  interspersed  with  vocal  and  instrumental 
solos  and  duets  by  talent  from  well-known  members’ 
families. 

The  banquets  of  previous  years  have  always  been  very 
successful  and  enjoyable,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  1914  celebration  will  equal  if  not  surpass 
them.  Dancing  will  follow  the  speaking.  Samuel  K. 
Parker  is  president;  Thomas  E.  Sullivan,  vice-president; 
William  Mill,  secretary.  Program  Committee:  William  C. 
Hollister,  Edwin  W.  Beedle,  M.  H.  Madden,  S.  K.  Parker. 


Franklin’s  Birthday  Celebration  of  Chicago  Typothetae. 

The  Chicago  Typothetae  will  hold  its  annual  celebration 
of  Franklin’s  birthday  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle  on  Friday 
evening,  January  23.  The  following  committees  are  in 
charge  of  the  work :  Banquet  Committee :  W.  H.  Sleepeck 
(chairman),  E.  H.  Wimpfheimer,  Walter  F.  Klein,  D.  F. 
Keller,  Walter  Conkey,  L.  K.  Grulee,  J.  Harry  Jones. 
Committee  on  Speakers:  T.  E.  Donnelley  (chairman), 
Toby  Rubovits,  R.  M.  Eastman.  Publicity  Committee: 
Walter  H.  Munroe  (chairman),  Forest  Hopkins,  Harry 
Owen,  Morton  S.  Brooks,  E.  W.  Bredemeier.  Visitors  and 
Guests  Committee:  A.  E.  Southworth  (chairman),  H.  M. 
Loth,  J.  A.  Morgan,  W.  H.  French,  James  L.  Regan,  C.  P. 
Soule,  E.  C.  Andrews.  The  executive  officers  of  the  United 
Typothetas  and  Franklin  Clubs  of  America  will  be  the 
guests  of  the  evening.  The  plans  of  the  committees, 
announcements  of  which  will  be  in  the  mails  shortly  after 
the  first  of  January,  indicate  that  this  will  be  one  of  the 
most  notable  events  in  the  history  of  the  organization. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  and  Dinner  of  New  York 
Branch,  No.  1,  Printers’  League  of  America. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of  New  York 
Branch,  No.  1,  Printers’  League  of  America,  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  December  17,  1913,  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin,  New 
York  city.  The  business  meeting  preceded  the  dinner  and 
was  well  attended,  nearly  the  entire  membership  being 
present.  The  reports  of  officers  and  committees  showed  a 
successful  year’s  progress,  eleven  new  members  having 
been  added,  and  the  financial  report  of  the  secretary- 
treasurer  showed  an  increase  of  about  $500  since  March  1, 
1913,  when  he  took  over  the  office. 

No  serious  labor  troubles  occurred  during  the  year  and 
the  relations  with  all  the  unions  having  contracts  with  the 
league  were  most  satisfactory. 

Plans  were  suggested  for  the  further  support  by  the 
league  of  the  New  York  School  of  Printers’  Apprentices, 
which  it  was  reported  was  doing  most  excellent  work  and 
had  acquired  over  $5,000  worth  of  the  latest  improved 
composing-room  equipment,  the  donation  of  private  par¬ 
ties  interested  in  advancing  the  art  of  printing.  About 
two  hundred  apprentices  are  registered  for  day  and  eve¬ 
ning  classes,  each  apprentice  taking  two  periods  per  week, 
generally  one  day  and  one  evening,  the  day  time  being 
donated  by  the  employer  without  deduction  from  the 
apprentice’s  pay. 

It  was  voted  to  authorize  the  Executive  Committee  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Allied  Printing  Trades 
Council,  on  behalf  of  the  label-users,  who  are  members  of 
the  league,  whereby  disputes  over  the  use  of  the  label 
might  be  adjusted  by  a  joint  conference  committee  in  the 
same  manner  as  disputes  are  now  disposed  of  with  the 
unions. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as 
follows : 

President,  Charles  Francis;  vice-president,  Floyd  E 
Wilder.  Executive  Committee:  Isaac  Goldmann,  William 
H.  Van  Wart,  George  W.  Green,  Charles  Hahn,  A.  W. 
Little,  F.  C.  Stevens,  Thomas  E.  Geistweit,  A.  Stanley 
Graff,  William  Driscoll. 

The  secretary-treasurer  is  not  elected  by  the  league, 
but  is  selected  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  business  meeting  adjourned  at  half-past  six  and  at 
seven  o’clock  the  banquet  hall,  in  the  hotel  ballroom,  was 
opened  and  the  guests  were  seated.  About  one  hundred 
and  sixty  persons,  including  members,  their  wives  and 
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friends,  enjoyed  the  banquet,  the  music  and  singing,  and 
the  addresses  which  followed. 

John  Clyde  Oswald,  of  The  American  Printer,  acted  as 
toastmaster;  and  the  speakers  in  their  order  were: 
Charles  Francis,  president  Printers’  League  of  America; 
Henry  L.  Bullen,  of  the  American  Type  Founders  Com¬ 
pany;  W.  A.  Marble,  president  of  the  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York;  Dudley  Field  Malone,  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  New  York;  Rev.  L.  J.  Evers,  St.  Andrew’s  Parish; 
James  M.  Lynch,  New  York  State  Labor  Commissioner; 
H.  E.  Cleland,  of  the  Hill  publications;  and  Will  J.  French, 
of  the  California  Industrial  Accident  Board. 

President  Francis  reviewed  the  work  of  the  local  and 
national  leagues  for  the  past  year,  showing  the  addition 
of  three  new  branches  of  the  national,  and  the  negotiation 
of  arbitration  agreements  by  these  branches  and  the  suc¬ 
cessful  adjustment  of  the  scales  under  the  agreements. 
Altogether,  he  said,  the  progress  in  the  past  and  outlook 
for  the  future  was  most  gratifying  to  the  league. 

Mr.  Bullen  spoke  on  the  apprentice  question,  and  said  it 
was  up  to  the  employer  to  see  that  apprentices  were  prop¬ 
erly  instructed  if  they  expected  a  new  crop  of  competent 
workmen.  As  many  employers  complained  that  business 
conditions  prevented  their  giving  the  attention  to  the 
apprentices  in  shops,  which  they  required,  he  said  it  was 
their  plain  duty  to  support  the  schools  which  were  supply¬ 
ing  the  deficiency  in  instruction.  He  gave  high  praise  to 
the  New  York  School  of  Printers’  Apprentices,  which  he 
declared  was  showing  the  road  to  success  in  this  work. 
The  greatest  need  right  now  was  funds  to  continue  the 
work  so  well  begun,  and  he  urged  his  hearers  to  come  to 
the  support  of  the  school. 

President  Marble,  of  the  Merchants’  Association,  out¬ 
lined  the  history  and  objects  of  his  association  for  the 
upbuilding  of  mercantile  and  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  city  and  praised  the  work  of  the  league  as  tending  to 
the  same  end. 

Rev.  L.  J.  Evers  gave  an  interesting  account  of  his 
first  lesson  in  the  printing  business,  the  outcome  of  a  boy¬ 
ish  escapade,  and  of  his  work  among  the  printers  of  this 
city,  his  inauguration  of  services  in  St.  Andrew’s  Church 
at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  for  the  benefit  of  the  night 
workers  and  the  benefit  derived  therefrom.  He  praised  the 
craft  for  its  work  in  education  and  uplift  and  closed  by  an 
exhortation  for  each  one  to  work  for  the  general  good. 

Labor  Commissioner  Lynch  spoke  on  “Arbitration,” 
and  explained  the  difference  between  voluntary  and  com¬ 
pulsory  arbitration,  and  showed  the  objectionable  features 
of  the  latter  form,  from  standpoints  of  both  employers  and 
employees.  The  most  favorable  conditions  he  said,  were 
where  a  strong  association  of  employers  met  a  strongly 
organized  union,  and  settled  their  difference  without  the 
interferences  of  outside  parties  unfamiliar  with  the  details 
of  the  business  affected. 

Mr.  Cleland’s  subject  was  “  Service,”  which  he  treated 
in  a  highly  interesting  and  at  times  humorous  manner. 
The  burden  of  his  remarks  was  that  the  printer  who  ren¬ 
dered  the  best  real  service  would  be  the  successful  one,  and 
that  printing  did  not  consist  merely  in  putting  ink  on 
paper,  but  in  giving  to  the  customer  something  which  would 
bring  in  returns.  He  said  all  printing  was  advertising, 
and  the  printer  should  endeavor  to  see  that  his  work 
brought  for  the  customer  the  business  intended;  that  if 
the  printer  did  this  the  customer  would  come  for  more, 
regardless  of  price,  for  no  business  man  would  hesitate  to 
lay  out  a  dollar  where  he  could  get  two  in  return. 

Will  J.  French,  the  last  speaker,  explained  the  work¬ 


ings  of  the  liability  law  in  California,  which  is  considered 
a  model  of  its  kind.  He  gave  some  appalling  statistics  of 
industrial  accidents,  and  said  employers  were  waking  to 
their  responsibilities  in  many  instances.  The  liability  laws 
were  placing  the  burdens  of  industrial  accidents  where 
they  belonged,  on  the  industry,  through  which  they  were 
distributed  to  the  entire  community,  and  state  laws  gave  to 
the  workmen  all  the  money  paid  for  accidents  instead  of 
wasting  ninety  per  cent  of  what  the  employer  paid  through 
lawyers’  fees  and  court  costs  as  under  the  old  methods  of 
private  liability  insurance  companies. 

The  gathering  broke  up  about  half-past  eleven,  amid 
general  expression  of  pleasure  at  every  feature  of  the 
evening. 

Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association. 

A  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  was  recently  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Chicago  Press  Club  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  on  the 
time  and  place  for  the  1914  convention  of  the  association. 
The  council  is  composed  of  representatives  from  each  of 
the  one  hundred  and  eighty  local,  sectional  and  state  asso¬ 
ciations  which  comprise  the  national  association.  About 
forty  members  were  present.  Invitations  were  read  from 
a  number  of  cities,  but  the  contest  narrowed  down  to  a 
choice  between  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  Houston,  Texas. 
Houston  received  the  larger  number  of  votes,  and  the  con¬ 
vention  will  be  held  there  April  23  to  25,  inclusive. 

An  attractive  program  of  entertainment  is  offered  to 
the  editors.  Work  upon  the  program  of  addresses  has 
begun,  and  it  will  be  announced  at  an  early  date.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  officers  to  make  it,  if  possible,  the 
strongest  and  most  interesting  program  the  association 
has  ever  offered  to  the  delegates  to  its  annual  conventions. 

The  committee  on  the  free  printing  of  government 
stamped  envelopes,  appointed  by  the  association  at  its 
Colorado  Springs  convention,  made  a  report  of  progress  to 
the  council,  as  did  also  the  committee  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  feasibility  of  establishing  an  advertising  bureau. 
The  latter  committee  is  conducting  an  investigation  of  the 
subject,  and  Chairman  Purcell,  of  Broken  Bow,  Nebraska, 
reported  that  its  recommendation  probably  would  be  to 
organize  state  or  sectional  bureaus  as  a  means  of  facili¬ 
tating  the  patronage  by  large  general  advertisers  of  the 
so-called  country  press. 

A  complimentary  luncheon  was  tendered  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Press  Club  to  the  male  members  of  the  council,  and 
the  ladies  were  entertained  at  a  similar  function  by  the 
Illinois  Women’s  Press  Club.  A  theater  party  was  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  Thursday  evening’s  entertainment. 

The  meeting  of  the  council  was  said  by  those  accus¬ 
tomed  to  attend  its  meetings  to  have  been  the  largest  and 
most  enthusiastic  of  recent  years.  It  promises  well  for 
the  attendance  at  next  year’s  annual  convention  of  the 
association. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL  ERROR  LEADS  TO  SEIZURE  OF 
BRYAN’S  FAVORITE  DRINK. 

Parisian  inspectors  of  pure  food  and  pure  drinks  were 
perplexed  by  some  bottles  in  the  window  of  an  alleged 
American  bar  which  were  labeled  “  Bryan’s  Gripe  Wine,” 
and  seized  them,  according  to  a  cable  from  Paris  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  The  bartender  explained  that  the  word 
“  gripe  ”  was  a  printer’s  error  for  “  grape,”  and,  besides 
that,  the  beverage  was  free  from  alcohol.  The  inspectors 
were  not  satisfied  and  sent  the  bottles  to  the  city  laboratory 
to  have  the  contents  analyzed. 
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LIGHT  FOR  THE  PRINTER. 

BY  F.  M.  HAVILAND. 

VERY  man  thinks  that  his  own  trade  or 
business  gives  rise  to  more  troubles  than 
any  other.  This  is  the  natural  result  of 
his  being  on  the  inside  of  his  own  busi¬ 
ness  looking  out,  while  he  is  on  the  out¬ 
side  looking  in  to  all  the  others.  There  is 
no  state  road  in  business  over  which  an 
automobile  can  be  driven  straight  to  suc¬ 
cess  with  no  more  trouble  than  an  occasional  turn  of  the 
steering-wheel.  All  roads  have  their  ruts  and  their 
bumpers,  and  the  best  driven  machine  is  bound  to  get  its 
punctures  and  blowouts. 

Among  the  claimants  for  peculiar  business  troubles  the 


ern  printing-press  can  turn  out  one  hundred  thousand 
copies  an  hour  of  a  fair-sized  periodical  printed  in  two 
colors.  Scarcely  less  marvelous  is  the  machinery  for 
assembling  the  different  sections  of  a  book  or  magazine, 
and  binding  and  covering  them. 

This  preamble  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  impressing 
upon  the  mind  the  importance  of  the  lighting  in  the  rooms 
in  which  these  modern  miracles  are  performed.  Perhaps 
the  most  significant  miracle  of  all  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
all  of  this  intricate  work  and  complicated  machinery  can 
accomplish  its  purpose  by  artificial  light  quite  as  well  as 
by  daylight;  in  fact,  it  is  now  quite  common  pfactice  in 
the  most  modern  printing  establishments  to  place  the  huge 
presses  in  basements  and  sub-basements,  to  which  no  ray 
of  sunlight  ever  finds  its  way.  Even  to  those  rooms  above 
ground  to  which  there  is  an  influx  of  daylight,  the  work  is 


No.  3.  No.  4. 

VIEWS  SHOWING  AN  EFFECTIVE  SYSTEM  OF  UGHTING  IN  A  LARGE  PLANT. 


printer  seems  to  have  a  fair  title  to  first  place.  Consider 
even  in  the  most  casual  manner  the  detail  involved  in  the 
single  printed  page  which  you  are  now  reading.  Estimate 
the  number  of  different  words  which  it  contains,  and  then 
the  number  of  separate  letters  and  characters  making  up 
these  words.  Consider  further  the  number  of  lines  or  dots 
which  constitute  the  engraving;  and  keeping  this  enor¬ 
mous  total  in  mind,  consider  the  fact  that  a  mistake  or  an 
imperfection  in  any  one  of  these  separate  elements  is  a 
more  or  less  serious  blemish  upon  the  finished  product,  and 
you  will  probably  be  ready  to  admit  that  the  mechanical 
side  of  the  publishing  business  is  the  most  intricate  and 
complicated  of  any  human  occupation. 

In  spite  of  all  this  infinite  detail  and  minutias,  the  mod- 


frequently,  if  not  in  most  cases,  carried  on  through  the 
entire  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day. 

When  Gutenberg  began  to  turn  out  Bibles  printed  on 
his  poor  little  hand  press,  the  wiseacres  of  his  time  accused 
him  of  being  in  league  with  the  devil.  They  could  give  no 
other  explanation  of  the  speed  with  which  he  could  produce 
a  book  which  had  before  been  the  work  of  years.  If  they 
could  see  the  volume  of  printed  sheets,  with  their  illustra¬ 
tions  in  colors,  issuing  from  subterranean  caverns  at  the 
present  time,  they  must  needs  believe  not  only  the  devil, 
but  the  entire  congregation  of  his  imps  to  be  engaged  in 
the  work. 

In  No.  1  we  have  a  view  of  one  of  these  monster 
presses  installed  in  the  sub-basement  of  one  of  the  largest 
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publishing  houses  in  this  country.  This  press  delivers 
regularly  seventy  thousand  printed  and  folded  sections 
per  hour  of  a  large-size  magazine,  printed  in  two  colors. 
The  photograph  was  taken  by  the  artificial  light,  but  if  it 
were  not  for  the  presence  of  the  lighted  lamps  it  would 
readily  be  taken  for  a  room  receiving  the  best  kind  of  day¬ 
light.  The  general  illumination  is  afforded  by  Cooper 
Hewitt  lamps,  two  of  which  can  be  seen,  one  in  the  right 
foreground  and  the  other  at  the  far  end  of  the  press.  The 
two  incandescent  lamps  over  the  press  are  used  as  pilot- 
lights.  With  the  illumination  thus  produced  work  goes  on 
in  this  underground  chamber  with  precisely  the  same 
speed,  accuracy  and  certainty  as  it  would  under  a  sky¬ 
light. 

No.  2  is  a  view  down  one  of  the  aisles  in  the  general 
pressroom  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  building.  This  is  an 
approximately  square  room  lighted  on  two  sides  by  win¬ 
dows;  but  even  in  bright  weather  this  daylight  would  be 
insufficient  for  the  center  of  the  room.  The  illumination  is 
there  supplied  by  the  Cooper  Hewitt  lamps  as  shown. 
This  department  normally  runs  night  and  day.  The  day¬ 
light  is  really  very  little  considered,  the  artificial  light 
being  run  continuously.  The  absence  of  sharp  shadows, 
and  the  distinctness  with  which  all  details  are  brought  out, 
show  why  no  difficulty  whatever  is  found  by  the  opera¬ 
tives  in  performing  their  various  duties. 

No.  3  shows  a  corner  of  the  bindery.  Although  there 
are  but  few  lamps  in  sight,  the  general  illumination  of  the 
room  is  clearly  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

No.  4  is  a  view  showing  the  sections  in  which  the  auto¬ 
matic  binding  and  covering  machines  are  installed.  This 
is  lighted  entirely  by  Cooper  Hewitt  lamps,  and  the  results 
are  well  shown  in  the  photograph. 

Operatives  are  usually  not  at  all  backward  in  criticiz¬ 
ing  any  method  of  lighting  which  they  find  troublesome. 
In  this  respect  the  engineer  of  the  plant  reports  that  he 
has  received  no  complaint  whatever  since  the  system  was 
installed.  From  his  own  point  of  view  the  lamps  had 
required  so  little  attention  and  involved  so  little  cost  for 
upkeep,  that  “  it  was  not  worth  figuring,”  as  he  expressed 
it.  Most  of  the  lamps  were  installed  seven  years  ago,  and 
although  they  have  been  running  continuously  ever  since, 
several  of  them  have  the  same  tubes  that  were  put  in  when 
the  lamps  were  installed. 

Seven  years  continuous  running  —  that  is,  for  practi¬ 
cally  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  every  working  day  in  the 
year,  with  nothing  more  than  wiping  off  the  tube  at  infre¬ 
quent  intervals,  is  certainly  a  record  which  comes  as  near 
being  perfection  as  can  well  be  expected  of  anything  made 
by  human  hands.  An  attempt  to  estimate  the  actual  cost 
of  upkeep  resulted  in  an  approximate  figure  of  twenty 
cents  per  thousand  hours. 

While  we  may  readily  concede  to  the  printer  a  full 
share  of  operating  troubles,  the  means  of  furnishing  artifi¬ 
cial  light  that  is  a  complete  substitute  for  daylight  can 
not  be  placed  among  them. 


TITLES  SUBMITTED  IN  PICTURE-TITLE  CONTEST. 

The  following  titles  have  been  submitted  up  to  the 
time  of  going  to  press  in  addition  to  those  printed  in  the 
last  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer.  Contest  closes  January 
10,  and  full  list  of  titles  submitted  will  be  published  in  the 
February  issue.  Our  readers  will  be  invited  to  select,  by 
vote,  the  title  which  in  their  opinion  is  the  best.  The  votes 
will  be  tabulated,  and  the  contributor  of  the  title  receiving 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  will  receive  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  Inland  Printer. 


36.  His  Maiden  Effort.  37.  How  the  Boss  Looks  to  the  Applicant  for 
a  Raise.  38.  Awaiting  the  Verdict.  39.  Before  the  Court  of  Last 
Resort.  40.  Asking  for  a  Raise.  41.  Big  Business.  42.  A  Reprimand. 
43.  Pay  Day  —  with  Funds  Available.  44.  The  Thinkers.  45.  The  Lion 
and  the  Mouse.  46.  The  Incompetent.  47.  Getting  Called  Down. 
48.  Awaiting  the  Verdict.  49.  Asking  for  a  Raise.  50.  When  Murphy 
Does  the  Sending.  51.  Incompetency.  52.  Between  Two  Fires.  53.  How 
the  Place  Looks  When  You  Are  About  to  Give  an  Excuse  for  Bad 
Work.  54.  The  Mind  Reader.  55.  Why  Make  That  “Bull”?  56.  Lost 
Confidence.  57.  When  the  “  Soldier  ”  Goes  to  the  “  Front.”  58.  Well  ? 
59.  The  Calm  Before  the  Storm.  60.  Correcting  a  Standing  Form. 
61.  Up  for  Promotion?  62.  Your  Services  No  Longer  Required. 
63.  A  Spoiled  Job.  64.  Retrospection  —  Introspection.  65.  Who  Gave 


Wanted— A  Title  for  This  Picture. 


You  a  Card?  66.  Cutting  Off  Unnecessary  Expense.  67.  Cold  Feet. 
68.  Before  the  Judge.  69.  Relative  Sizes  of  Men  —  a  Front-office 
Opinion.  70.  Fired.  71.  On  the  Carpet.  72.  Copy.  73.  Another  Call. 
74.  Late  Again.  75.  To  Keep  Him  or  Not  to  Keep  Him.  76.  Asking 
for  a  Raise.  77.  Asking  for  a  Raise  in  Salary.  78.  Will  He  Get  It? 
What?  The  Raise.  79.  See  the  Door  —  This  Is  No  Place  for  a 
“Small”  Man.  80.  Hired  or  Fired!  81.  The  Course  of  Human 
Events.  82.  The  “Boss’s”  Disappointment,  or  The  Last  Stand  of 
Foreman  Jenks.  83.  The  Boss.  84.  A  Raise  Wanted.  85.  The  Cub 
Reporter.  86.  When  a  Feller  Needs  a  Friend  (with  apologies  to 

Briggs).  87.  One  of  P - sts,  Free  and  Independent.  88.  Mea  Culpa. 

89.  One  Result  of  Our  Apprenticeship  System  (?).  90.  How  Easily 

Mistakes  Are  Made  —  How  Hard  to  Rectify.  91.  The  Dignity  of  Labor, 
U.  S.  A.,  1913.  92.  Not  an  I.  T.  U.  Commission  Student.  93.  Discour¬ 
aged  and  Discharged.  94.  Facing  the  Music.  95.  The  “  Soft  Answer  ” 
Had  Not  a  Look-in  Up  to  Time  of  Going  to  Press.  96.  When  Opinions 
Differ.  97.  The  Great  Divide.  98.  Fallibility  —  Admonition  —  Retribu¬ 
tion.  99.  The  Man  Who  Knows  and  Knows  He  Knows  vs.  the  Man 
Who  Doesn’t  Know  and  Knows  He  Doesn’t.  100.  Indecision.  101.  The 
Call-down.  102.  Opportunity.  103.  The  Mind  Reader.  104.  Be  Prepared. 
105.  Capital  and  Labor.  106.  The  Diminution  of  Self-confidence.  107. 
Imagination.  108.  The  Untrained  Man.  109.  So  Big,  Yet  So  Small. 
110.  Two  Strikes  —  Three  Balls.  111.  The  Lady  or  the  Tiger?  112.  Do 
You  Think  You  Have  Earned  Your  Salary?  113.  There  Is  No  Profit  in 
Booze  Fighters  and  Cigarette  Fiends.  114.  Weighed  in  the  Balance  and 
Found  Wanting.  115.  Conscience-stricken  Before  His  Employer’s  Rebuk¬ 
ing  Gaze.  116.  A  Humiliating  Predicament.  117.  A  “Wrong  Font” 
in  the  Business.  118.  Decision.  119.  Anxious  Moments.  120.  No,  We 
Don’t  Need  Any  More  Booze  Artists.  You’re  Fired.  121.  The  Grouch. 

122.  The  Last  Call.  123.  Why  Didn’t  You - ?  124.  Facing  the 

Gulliver.  125.  In  the  Shadow  of  the  Valley  of  the  “  Can.”  126.  The 

Penalty  of  Incompetency.  127.  The  Last  Straw.  128.  Anxious 
Moments.  129.  Torturing  Suspense.  130.  Well,  Boy,  What  the  ’ell  Do 
You  Want?  I’ve  Forgotten  Now.  131.  An  “Out”  (re)  Mark.  132. 
Pressing  the  Point  Home.  133.  In  Bad.  134.  Explanation  Demanded. 
135.  After  That  the  Deluge.  136.  Momentary  Hesitation.  137.  I  Can 
Not  Tell  a  Lie  —  I  Did  It  with  My  Little  Stick.  138.  As  You  See  It  — 

Not  “As  You  Like  It.”  139.  A  Big  and  Little  Wrong-font.  140.  A 

Bad  Case  in  the  Case.  141.  Two  Nicks  —  the  Devil  and  Arch  Devil. 
142.  Fifty  Years  Ago  —  and  To-day.  143.  Realization :  Reaping 
Returns  of  Ignorance ;  Reaping  the  Returns  of  Cheap  Labor.  144.  Will 
It  Be  the  Sack?  145.  The  Devil.  146.  Arbitration.  147.  The  Wrong- 
font.  148.  Think!  149.  Weighed  and  Found  Wanting.  150.  Grand¬ 
mother’s  Funeral ;  Huh !  Who  Plays  To-day  ?  151.  A  Disgrace  to  the 

Press.  152.  A  Man  Looks  as  He  Feels.  153.  Going  Down.  154.  The 
Point  of  View,  or  Put  Yourself  in  His  Place.  155.  Imagination.  156. 
Called  Down.  157.  Waiting  for  a  Decision.  158.  “  His  Master’s  Voice,” 
with  apologies  to  the  Victor  Phonograph  Company.  159.  Apprehension. 
160.  The  Incompetent  —  as  He  Doesn’t  See  Himself. 
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H.  S.  BEDAINE — ANOTHER  VERSATILE  PRINTER. 


HE  versatility  of  “  Ye  Printerman  ”  has 
been  referred  to  on  various  occasions  in 
the  columns  of  The  Inland  Printer,  and 
we  trust  that  giving  accounts  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  by  printers  may 
prove  a  source  of  inspiration  and  encour¬ 
agement  to  others  who  are  “  coming 
along  ”  in  the  trade. 

Like  all  men  who  have  accomplished  things,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  sketch  —  H.  S.  Bedaine,  job  compositor  —  is 
somewhat  reticent  when  it  comes  to  talking  of  himself, 


H.  S.  Bedaine. 


and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  a  short  account  of  his 
record  was  secured.  When  a  mere  boy,  his  chief  ambition 
was  to  print,  and  he  secured  and  read  every  available 
book  on  the  subject.  His  ambition  was  finally  gratified 
when  a  cyclone  struck  the  high  school  he  was  attending, 
demolishing  the  building  and  causing  the  suspension  of 
the  school.  He  then  applied  for  a  position  in  a  printing- 


office,  his  first  application  “  landing  the  job.”  Once  started 
in  the  work  of  “  sticking  type  ”  he  made  it  a  point  to 
master  every  branch  of  the  business,  so  that  he  is  now  at 
home  in  any  department  of  a  newspaper  or  job  office,  from 
the  front  door  or  editorial  office  through  the  composing- 
room  and  pressroom. 

In  1897  Mr.  Bedaine  established  the  Tennessee  Inde¬ 
pendent,  a  local  weekly,  and  made  it  a  success.  The  same 
year  he  wrote  the  closing  ode  of  the  Tennessee  Centen¬ 
nial,  which  was  published  in  the  Nashville  papers.  He 
has  been  a  great  lover  of  literature  from  his  earliest 
memory  and  frequently  writes  articles  for  the  press.  In 
1902  he  wrote  “A  Precious  Jewel.”  A  copy  of  this  book, 
printed  in  three  colors,  as  a  gift  copy,  was  bound,  at  a 
cost  of  eighteen  dollars,  in  genuine  morocco,  with  round 
corners  and  gilt  edges,  the  front  cover  bearing  a  solid 
gold  plate  set  with  the  birth-stone  of  the  recipient  and 
appropriately  engraved.  The  binding  was  done  by  The 
Inland  Printer  Company. 

Mr.  Bedaine’s  activities  have  not  been  confined  to  the 
field  of  printing  and  writing.  He  has  taken  a  leading 
part  in  the  work  of  various  organizations,  holding  high 
offices.  His  work  with  a  camera  is  also  worthy  of  men¬ 
tion.  He  has  carried  his  camera  all  over  the  United 
States,  from  sea-level  to  14,590  feet  in  the  air,  but  he 
says  that  the  thing  he  most  regrets  is  having  missed 
photographing  a  baby  lion  which  he  held  in  his  arms 
while  in  Buffalo,  New  York.  Mr.  Bedaine  has  favored 
The  Inland  Printer  with  a  number  of  specimens  of  his 
work  with  the  camera,  some  of  which  will  be  reproduced 
from  time  to  time  in  these  columns. 

The  secret  of  Mr.  Bedaine’s  success  is  that  he  has 
never  been  satisfied  with  the  mediocre.  Whether  print¬ 
ing,  writing  or  using  the  camera,  or  in  any  of  his  other 
accomplishments,  his  desire  has  been  to  excel. 


A  DISPUTE  ABOUT  RINGS. 

Printers  used  to  have  many  disputes  about  “  rings,” 
and  there  was  little  sentiment  about  them  and  no  romance. 
But  the  romance  and  sentiment  attaching  to  other  rings, 
such  as  engagement  rings  and  marriage  rings,  seem  to 
have  gone  to  the  scrap-heap  when  the  courts  have  to  be 
appealed  to  in  determining  who  a  ring  belongs  to.  The 
court  at  Salem,  Oregon,  on  December  1  made  a  ruling  on 
rings  to  the  effect  that  an  engagement  ring  is  a  condi¬ 
tional  gift  and  only  becomes  the  property  of  the  recipient 
when  the  condition  is  fulfilled,  according  to  a  decision  of 
Justice  Webster,  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  the 
peace  court  for  the  Salem  district,  made  in  the  case  of  the 
John  G.  Barr  Company  against  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude 
Williams  for  the  recovery  of  a  diamond  ring  given  Mrs. 
Claude  Williams,  before  she  married  Mr.  Williams,  as  a 
token  of  engagement  to  Forrest  Drice. 

Judge  Webster  ruled  that  the  ring,  which  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Barr  Company  by  Forrest  Price  and  given 
to  her  on  Christmas  night,  1911,  belonged  to  the  Barr  Com¬ 
pany.  Mrs.  Claude  Williams  claimed  the  ring  was  a  Christ¬ 
mas  gift,  while  it  was  understood  by  Price  to  be  a  token  of 
their  engagement  to  be  married.  Later  the  girl  met  Claude 
Williams  and  married  him.  Price  then  assigned  his  inter¬ 
est  in  the  ring  back  to  the  Barr  Company,  which  started 
suit  for  its  recovery. 

Testimony  was  taken  by  Judge  Webster.  He  took  the 
case  under  advisement  and  his  decision  was  that  the  ring 
was  not  a  gift,  that  it  was  an  engagement  ring,  and  that  it 
had  to  be  given  back  to  the  donor  when  the  engagement  was 
broken. 
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Specializing  in  Books  by  Chicago  Writers. 

In  roughing  out  any  sort  of  work,  criticism  of  the 
processes  of  evolution  is  confined  to  the  few,  but  in  the 
roughing  out  of  a  city,  such  as  Chicago,  for  example,  the 
very  rapidity  of  its  evolutionary  processes,  concentrating 
almost  undivided  attention  on  elemental  needs  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  gives  ample  room  for  the  display  of  crudities  more 
or  less  laughable.  If  a  people  are  content  with  what  they 


very  long  since  a  Chicago  book  was  more  of  a  curiosity 
than  a  thing  to  be  desired,  though  in  Chicago  job-printing 
and  newspaper-printing  were  better  done  than  in  most 
cities.  To-day,  though  the  newspaper  has  declined  typo¬ 
graphically,  job-printing  has  continued  to  improve,  and 
local  bookmaking  has  become  distinguished  by  discrimi¬ 
nating  taste,  and  for  these  improvements  in  bookmaking 
we  are  indebted  to  certain  earnest  men  who  have  sustained 


MOTLEY 

MEASURES 


B  LT 


PORTRAIT  EDITION 


Slip-cover  Design  and  Lettering  by  Will  Ransom. 

have  accomplished  and  rest  content,  then  indeed  they 
become  laughable.  Among  the  faults  of  Chicago,  and  they 
are  many,  the  fault  of  complacent  supineness  can  not  be 
included.  There  is  much  rubbish  —  physical,  mental  and 
moral  —  yet  to  be  removed,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  the 
moral  force  of  incentives  to  achievement  will  not  be  the 
least  of  the  refining  influences  broadening  and  enlarging 
the  city’s  social,  business  and  political  conceptions. 

We  are  moved  to  these  reflections  by  the  receipt  of  a 
little  book  of  verse  from  The  Laurentian  Publishers,  Stein¬ 
way  Hall,  Chicago.  These  publishers  announce  themselves 
as  “specializing  in  books  by  Chicago  writers.”  It  is  not  so 


MOTLEY 

MEASURES 

BERT  LESTON  TAYLOR 


if 


Cover-Design  and  Lettering  by  Will  Ransom. 


for  many  years  a  constant  effort  to  do  things  in  printing 
with  as  much  grace  and  taste  as  lay  in  their  power.  For 
the  present,  as  we  are  taking  as  a  text  a  specific  book  and 
a  specific  firm,  we  name  among  such  earnest  workers  only 
Laurence  C.  Woodworth  and  Will  Ransom,  “  The  Laui’en- 
tian  Publishers.” 

The  latest  book  from  their  hand,  “  Motley  Measures,” 
is  a  collection  of  verses  by  “  B.  L.  T.,”  of  the  “  Line-o’-Type 
or  Two  ”  column  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  The  author, 
Bert  Leston  Taylor,  sustains  a  peculiarly  intimate  tone 
with  his  readers  in  “  the  colyum  ”  of  the  Tribune,  and  his 
genial  humor  and  penetrating  sarcasms  are  a  leaven  to 
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Chicago’s  strenuous  life  that  has,  we  believe,  no  incon¬ 
siderable  cultural  influence.  A  more  than  usual  interest 
therefore  attaches  to  this  pretty  book.  It  is  a  Chicago 
product  throughout. 

Laurence  Woodworth  planned  the  layout,  Will  Ransom 
did  the  lettering  and  designing  on  cover,  slip-cover  and 
title-page,  Mr.  Plunkett  and  Frank  Winter,  of  the  Faithorn 
Printing  Company,  brought  their  taste  and  skill  to  bear, 
and  the  result  is  a  most  worthy  book,  printed  clearly  and 
well  on  heavy  antique  paper;  the  cover  a  watered  gray 
stock  with  the  lettering  in  a  warm  black  and  decorations  in 
Persian  orange.  The  frontispiece  is  a  very  artistic  piece 
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Title-page  Designed  and  Lettered  by  Will  Ransom. 

of  portraiture  of  “  B.  L.  T.,”  by  Eve  Watson  Schiitze,  who 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  successful  interpretation  of 
the  work  by  the  engraver  and  printer.  We  have  said  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  author’s  work  in  the  book  itself.  But  why 
should  we?  If  time  and  talent  have  spent  their  service  in 
dressing  these  verses  as  they  seemed  to  deserve,  their  suffi¬ 
cient  commendation  would  seem  to  lie  in  that.  Lest  this 
commendation  might  seem  too  vague  and  indirect  and 
shuffling  we  hasten  to  add  that  having  directed  a  printer 
to  the  procuring  of  the  book,  he  criticized  his  purchase  in 
our  hearing,  thus :  “  It’s  a  great  little  book,  all  right.” 

Lockwood’s  Directory  of  the  Paper  and  Stationery 
Trades. 

This  standard  work,  now  in  its  thirty-ninth  year,  is  a 
reference-book  that  grows  more  and  more  valuable  as 
business  activity  becomes  more  acute.  The  chief  change 
made  in  this  issue  is  in  the  division  of  water-marks  and 
brands,  which  has  been  revised  and  set  in  two  columns 
instead  of  one  as  heretofore,  making  a  great  improvement 
and  giving  now  a  list  of  practically  all  the  titles  in  active 
use  in  the  American  paper  trade.  The  growth  of  paper 
specialties  during  the  past  year  is  indicated  by  the  largely 
increased  number  and  diversity  of  the  various  specialties 


and  the  concerns  engaged  in  their  manufacture.  Thirty- 
nine  years’  experience,  as  we  have  stated,  has  developed 
this  reference-book  into  an  epitome  of  accuracy  and  com¬ 
pleteness.  Published  by  Lockwood  Trade  Journal  Com¬ 
pany,  150  Nassau  street,  New  York.  Price,  $3. 

“Cost  Accounting — Theory  and  Practice,”  by 
J.  Lee  Nicholson,  C.  P.  A. 

This  handsome  work  of  341  pages  comes  to  us  with  the 
voice  of  authority.  The  author  is  a  certified  public  accoun¬ 
tant,  factory  cost  specialist,  author  of  “  Factory  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  Costs,”  and  “  Cost  Accounting,”  and  instructor  in 
cost  accounting  at  Columbia  University.  The  theory  and 
practice  of  cost  accounting  are  traversed  clearly,  simply 
and  concisely. 

The  student  of  cost  in  manufacturing  would  find  in  this 
book  a  clarification  of  many  seemingly  obscure  problems 
and  no  doubt  some  pronouncements  that  may  be  challenged 
and  made  the  subject  of  debate,  for  there  are  always  quali¬ 
fications  to  every  problem  and  we  may  certainly  expect  the 
printer  to  find  them  out.  The  Ronald  Press  Company, 
New  York,  are  the  publishers.  May  be  purchased  from 
The  Inland  Printer  Company  for  $4.15,  postpaid. 

Campsie’s  Vest-pocket  Estimate  Book. 

The  fourth  edition  of  this  estimate-book  is  to  hand, 
revised  and  enlarged.  The  price  has  been  changed  therefor 
from  75  cents  to  $1.  The  work  is  so  arranged  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  make  an  error  in  estimating  and 
printing.  It  is  a  system  that  has  been  in  practical  use  in 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  printing-plants  in 
the  country  for  years.  It  contains  twenty-seven  pages  of 
valuable  information,  besides  106  pages  for  the  use  of  esti¬ 
mators.  The  size  is  3%  by  6  inches,  and  is  intended  to  be 
carried  in  the  vest  pocket.  It  will  be  supplied  by  The 
Inland  Printer  Company  on  receipt  of  $1. 


POETS  READ  THIS. 

He  was  a  poet,  with  long  hair  and  all,  and  for  a  time 
she  was  tickled  to  death  at  the  novelty  of  holding  hands 
with  him  on  the  sofa.  But  after  a  time  she  tried  hints, 
but  they  went  in  one  poetic  ear  and  out  the  other,  like 
water  off  a  duck’s  back,  and  the  night  our  story  opens  she 
spoke  right  out. 

“Algernonie,”  she  said.  “  Sunday  night  when  you 
came  around,  you  wrote  a  sonnet  to  my  left  eyebrow, 
didn’t  you?  ” 

“  Yes,  love,  I  did,”  he  returned,  putting  one  hand  on 
his  bosom  to  keep  it  from  swelling  with  pride. 

“  Tuesday  night,  when  you  called,”  she  continued,  “  you 
composed  a  triolet  to  my  nether  lip,  didn’t  you?  ” 

“  Yes,  love,”  he  admitted,  “  I  did.”' 

“  Wednesday  night,  during  your  call,”  she  pursued, 
“  you  dashed  off  a  roundel  to  my  dimples,  didn’t  you?  ” 

“  Yes,  love,”  he  smiled,  “  dashed  off  is  good.  But 
there,  there,  don’t  mention  it.” 

“And  didn’t  it  ever  occur  to  you,”  she  said  earnestly, 
“  that  a  girl  might  sometimes  wish  for  something  more 
substantial?  ” 

“  Darling,  you  are  right !  ”  he  cried.  “  This  very  eve¬ 
ning  shall  I  write  an  ode  in  blank  verse  to  your  entire 
face.” 

She  walked  sadly  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

“  Father,”  she  called  regretfully,  “  put  on  your  storm 
shoes  and  come  down.”  —  Detroit  Free  Press. 
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J.  Stearns  Cushing. 

J.  Stearns  Cushing,  president  of  the  Norwood  Press, 
of  Norwood,  Massachusetts,  and  former  president  of  the 
United  Typothetae  of  America,  died  at  his  home  in  Nor- 


J.  Stearns  Cushing. 


wood  on  Tuesday  evening,  November  18,  1913.  Mr.  Cush¬ 
ing  was  born  in  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  May  3,  1854. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  started  work  at  the  printing 
trade  with  the  University  Press,  in  Cambridge.  Later  he 
worked  for  several  of  the  principal  offices  in  Cambridge 
and  Boston,  and  in  1878  started  in  business  for  himself  in 
Boston.  Having  previously  made  it  a  point  to  gain  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  printing  art,  and  thinking  that 
he  saw  a  chance  for  improvement  in  the  printing  of 
various  text-books  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  and 
made  a  great  success  of  it. 

Mr.  Cushing  was  president  of  the  Boston  Typothete 
for  nine  years.  He  also  served  as  vice-president  and 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  United 
Typothetse,  and  in  1911  was  elected  president.  Besides 
being  active  in  printing-trade  organizations  he  took  an 
active  part  in  a  number  of  fraternal  and  social  organiza¬ 
tions  and  also  in  public  affairs. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Typothetas  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  held  on  Tuesday, .  December  9,  1913,  the  following 
resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  There  occurred,  on  November  18,  1913,  the  death  of  Hon. 
Josiah  Stearns  Cushing,  for  many  years  an  employing  printer  of  Boston 


and  Norwood,  Massachusetts,  and  a  conspicuous  and  influential  figure 
in  the  business,  social  and  political  life  of  this  community ;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  his  death  the  printing  business  has  lost  one  who 
was  representative  of  its  highest  ideals,  the  Typothetae  a  member  who 
rendered  it  faithful  and  able  service  during  a  long  term  of  years,  and 
those  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him  a  friend  whose  sympathy, 
wise  counsel  and  a  readiness  always  to  extend  a  helping  hand,  endeared 
him  to  all ;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Typothetae  of  the  city  of  New 
York  express  their  sincere  sympathy  and  condolence  to  his  family  and 
business  associates  on  this  occasion  of  their  great  bereavement ;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  family,  that  a 
copy  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  this  association,  and  that  copies  be 
furnished  to  the  press. 

John  H.  Marble. 

John  H.  Marble,  who  was  appointed  as  a  member  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shortly  after  President 
Wilson’s  inauguration,  died  suddenly  on  Friday,  November 


John  H.  Marble. 


21,  1913.  Mr.  Marble’s  career  was  one  that  carried  a  great 
lesson  with  it  —  a  lesson  of  application  and  determination, 
and  of  unwavering  devotion  to  duty. 

Formerly  a  member  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union,  being  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  local  union  at  San 
Francisco,  Mr.  Marble  took  up  the  study  of  law  in  his  spare 
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time  while  working  as  a  printer,  linotype  operator  and 
newspaper  writer  through  the  day.  He  passed  a  highly 
creditable  examination  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  San 
Francisco.  In  1906  he  went  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  as  confidential  clerk  to  Commissioner  Franklin 
K.  Lane.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  was  designated  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  commission  and  was  entrusted  with  some  of 
the  most  important  investigations  of  the  commission.  He 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  commission  in  February, 
1912. 

Mr.  Marble  was  forty-six  years  of  age  and  was  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  most  efficient  members  of  the  commission. 
Mr.  Lane  says  of  him :  “  He  had  the  rarest  of  minds  — 

keen,  analytical,  precise,  balanced.”  The  Chicago  Tribune, 
writing  editorially  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Marble,  says : 
“  Mr.  Marble  was  so  true  a  reformer  that  it  would  have 
been  the  last  title  given  him.  The  work  he  did  can  be  done 
by  another,  but  the  place  he  had  in  American  public  service 
will  not  be  so  easily  filled.” 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  one  whose  service  has  been  of 
such  great  value  should  be  taken  away  just  at  the  time  he 
is  beginning  to  reap  the  benefits  of  his  years  of  hard  work, 
denying  himself  many  of  the  pleasures  he  might  have 
enjoyed,  in  order  to  better  fit  himself  to  be  of  greater 
service  to  his  fellow  man. 

Mrs.  Annie  C.  Mill. 

Mrs.  Annie  C.  Mill,  wife  of  William  Mill,  who  is  a  proof¬ 
reader  on  The  Daily  News,  Chicago,  and  secretary  of  the 
Old-Time  Printers’  Association  of  Chicago,  passed  away  on 


Mrs.  Annie  C.  Mill. 


November  25,  1913,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  years.  Mrs. 
Mill  was  a  native  of  Chicago,  her  maiden  name  being 
Halvorson.  She  was  married  to  Mr.  Mill  on  October  29, 
1881,  her  birthday  anniversary.  She  was  an  untiring 
worker  in  the  Wicker  Park  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
Chicago.  Mrs.  Mill  leaves  to  husband  and  seven  children 
the  memory  of  a  devoted  and  loving  wife  and  mother. 

James  H.  Hanlon. 

James  H.  Hanlon,  assistant  foreman  of  the  composing- 
room  of  The  Daily  News,  died  on  Saturday,  November  22, 
1913,  at  the  German  Hospital.  He  was  stricken  with  pneu¬ 
monia  one  week  before  his  death.  Mr.  Hanlon  was  born  in 
Chicago  in  1867.  He  entered  the  employ  of  The  Daily  News 


at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  after  graduating  from  the 
Kinzie  school.  Funeral  services  were  held  on  Tuesday, 
November  25,  under  the  auspices  of  Chicago  Typographical 
Union,  No.  16,  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  the  Catholic 
Order  of  Foresters.  Mr.  Hanlon  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
one  sister,  and  one  brother. 


UP-TO-DATE  “JOURNALESE.” 

Sir, —  In  discussing  “  Newspaper  English,”  to  my  mind, 
the  most  serious  fault  of  “journalese”  is  to  pick  up  and 
give  currency  to  any  new  locution,  no  matter  how  senseless. 

When  the  battle-ship  fleet  in  Roosevelt’s  administration 
made  its  famous  voyage  around  the  world  somebody  used 
the  word  “  cruise  ”  in  relation  to  the  trip.  At  once  every 
newspaper  took  to  using  the  word  as  equivalent  to 
“  voyage.” 

Only  lately  I  read  in  some  Philadelphia  paper  that  the 
cruiser  Chester  would  “  cruise  ”  to  Pensacola  from  League 
Island.  Now,  any  one  who  will  think  for  a  moment  knows 
that  “  cruise  ”  does  not  mean  to  go  somewhere  with  definite 
leaving  and  arriving  time. 

A  whale-ship  cruises.  She  may  go  from  New  Bedford 
on  a  two  or  three  year  cruise  and  will  sail  about  so  and 
so  long  in  such  a  part  of  the  ocean  and  then  go  about  such 
a  time  to  an  agreed  point,  where  the  captain  may  com¬ 
municate  with  his  owners  and  then,  if  not  ordered  home, 
he  will  cruise  again.  But  a  ship  which  leaves  League 
Island  for  a  definite  port  and  is  to  go  straight  there  does 
not  “  cruise.” 

Some  years  ago  while  living  in  New  England  I  read  in 
the  Boston  Herald  an  account  of  a  runaway  accident.  To 
my  no  small  amazement  I  was  told  that  the  horses  were 
uninjured,  but  the  “  team  ”  had  been  demolished.  Still  this 
would  have  passed  for  a  funny  blunder  had  I  not  found 
that  all  the  papers  that  fell  into  my  hands  after  that  had 
decided  that  from  now  on  “  team  ”  meant  vehicle.  The 
strikers  pulled  a  man  off  his  “  team.”  The  wheel  of  the 
heavy  “  team  ”  passed  over  the  boy’s  head,  etc. 

Some  one  used  the  word  “  probe  ”  as  a  figure  of  speech 
for  “  investigation,”  and  it  was  clever.  Now,  however,  it 
seems  a  little  strained. 

The  trouble,  I  believe,  comes  from  our  schools,  which 
are  so  encumbered  with  nonsensical  stuff  forced  in  by  the 
faddists  that  they  only  half  do  their  work.  A  pupil  should 
leave  school  with  a  mind  accustomed  to  think  and  select 
that  which  is  good  and  reject  that  which  is  bad.  As  a  rule, 
the  graduates  of  our  high  schools  have  no  definite  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  meaning  of  words  they  use  every  day. — 
“  Grumbler ,”  in  the  Fourth  Estate. 


A  CHICAGO  MAKE-UP. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  typography  a  prominent  place 
must  be  given  to  the  achievement  of  a  Chicago  paper  in  the 
mixing  up  of  headlines  in  a  most  startling  manner.  First 
there  was  an  article  with  this  caption: 

“The  Condor  of  the  Andes 
Albert  Seaton  Bery,  of  Kentucky,  Bears 
That  Distinction.” 

In  another  column,  on  the  same  page  of  the  paper  in 
question,  was  this  announcement: 

“  Tallest  .Man  in  Congress 
Soars  Far  Above  the  Eagle  and  Reaches 
a  Height  of  Six  Miles.” 

—  The  Christian  Register. 
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Brief  mention  of  men  and  events  associated  with  the  printing  and  allied  industries  will  be  published  under  this  heading.  Items  for  this 
department  should  be  sent  before  the  tenth  day  of  the  month. 


Louis  A.  Brod  Returns  from  Australia. 

Louis  A.  Brod,  of  New  York,  has  recently  returned 
from  Australia  where  he  demonstrated  printing-presses 
and  printing  for  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  He  had  a  very  successful 
and  interesting  trip,  spending  about  eight  months  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  encircling  the  globe. 

Charles  B.  Slaughter  with  Universal  Type  Making 
Machine  Company. 

Charles  B.  Slaughter,  assistant  sales  manager  of  the 
Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Company,  has  resigned  his 
position  to  become  sales  manager  of  the  Universal  Type 
Making  Machine  Company,  of  Chicago,  manufacturer  of 
the  Universal  Typecaster.  Mr.  Slaughter  has  been  in 
the  sales  department  of  the  Lanston  Company  for  the  past 
eight  years,  and  assistant  manager  for  two  years.  He 
has  made  many  friends  among  the  large  printers  in  both 
the  East  and  West,  and  his  ability  and  past  experience 
assure  him  great  success  in  his  new  undertaking. 

“Self-Inspection”  for  Members  of  the  Graphic  Arts 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

The  inspection  service  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  has, 
since  it  was  first  instituted  about  three  years  ago,  amply 
justified  its  establishment  by  producing  a  decided  lessening 
of  the  fire  loss,  and  by  the  dissemination  among  the  whole 
membership  of  knowledge  gleaned  from  the  leaders.  It  has, 
however,  been  necessarily  costly,  and  this  fact  has  operated 
to  restrain  the  company  from  putting  it  on  a  basis  of 
monthly  visits,  although  it  is  recognized  that  this  would  be 
highly  beneficial  and  desirable.  As  the  best  practicable 
substitute,  however,  this  company  has  now  instituted  a 
system  of  “self-inspection,”  by  which  the  proprietor  of  each 
plant  has  the  inspection  made  monthly  by  one  of  his 
employees,  on  a  blank  furnished  by  the  company,  and  for¬ 
wards  it  to  the  office  of  the  company.  Literature  which 
fully  explains  the  plan  is  being  sent  to  members  by  the 
company. 

Ullman-Philpott  Company  Increases  Capital. 

The  Ullman-Philpott  Company,  manufacturer  of  print¬ 
ing-inks,  4801  to  4807  Lexington  avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
has  recently  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $35,000  to 
$100,000,  and  is  preparing  to  enlarge  its  plant  and  busi¬ 
ness.  Dr.  F.  Seligman,  formerly  with  the  Pinchin- Johnson 
Company,  of  London,  is  now  factory  manager  for  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  Frederick  C.  Kuhn,  formerly  with  the  Sherwin- 
Williams  Company,  is  sales  manager.  The  company  is 
installing  a  new  chemical  laboratory  and  new  machinery, 
and  is  also  adding  to  its  sales  force.  It  held  its  first 
annual  convention  on  December  29,  30  and  31.  The  officers 


of  the  company  are  H.  F.  Einstein,  president;  M.  K.  Ein¬ 
stein,  secretary;  S.  Pollock,  treasurer;  with  Julius  Feiss, 
Dr.  F.  Seligman  and  L.  H.  Hays  the  other  directors. 

Dewey  Automatic  Card-ruling  Machine. 

A  speed  of  forty  thousand  cards  an  hour,  with  perfect 
alignment,  is  the  guarantee  made  for  the  automatic-feed 
card-ruling  machine  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion.  This  machine  is  for  ruling  index  cards,  both  striking 
and  feint  lining,  and  is  so  constructed  that  the  feeder  can 
be  changed  in  less  than  one  minute  to  feed  cards  from 
3  inches  to  12  inches  in  size.  It  can  also  be  used  as  a  stock 


Style  C.  Automatic  Card  Machine. 


machine  for  small  paper.  The  feeder  can  readily  be 
dropped  down  and  a  feed-table  bar  —  which  is  supplied 
with  the  machine  if  required  —  put  on  and  the  machine 
fed  by  hand.  This  machine  is  manufactured  by  F.  E.  & 
B.  A.  Dewey,  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  is  fully 
described  in  the  illustrated  catalogue  and  price-list  of 
Dewey  ruling  machines  and  parts,  a  copy  of  which  will  be 
sent  on  application. 

New  Catalogue  of  the  F.  C.  Damm  Company. 

The  F.  G.  Damm  Company,  115  and  117  West  Harrison 
street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  has  recently  issued  a  new  sixteen- 
page  catalogue  listing  a  number  of  its  specialties,  among 
them  being  the  Perfection  motor,  geared  type,  a  feature  of 
which  is  the  micrometer  adjustment  which  makes  the 
operation  of  the  motor  noiseless  at  all  times ;  the  silent  lino¬ 
type  motor,  belted  type;  gas-saving  metal  furnace,  which 
has  a  pressed-steel  pot,  making  it  very  economical  in  the 
use  of  gas  and  avoiding  all  possibility  of  trouble  with  a 
cracked  or  leaking  pot;  the  Damm  thermostat,  for  gov¬ 
erning  the  temperature  of  metals ;  ladles,  skimmers,  assem¬ 
bler  covers,  etc.  The  company  also  does  an  extensive  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  rebuilding  of  linotype  machines,  and  makes 
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a  specialty  of  adjusting  linotype  fire-insurance  claims. 
A  copy  of  the  catalogue  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  address  given  above. 

Jenney  Linotype  Motor  and  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype. 

The  American  Rotary  Valve  Company  announces  that 
during  the  year  which  closed  on  September  30,  1913,  it 
built  and  shipped  over  nine  hundred  Jenney  linotype 
motors.  The  company  draws  a  comparison  between  this 


Showing  Jenney  Linotype  Motor  Attached  to  Machine. 


product  and  the  announcement  of  the  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company  that  in  the  same  period  it  built  and  shipped 
over  one  thousand  seven  hundred  linotype  machines,  a  most 
gratifying  showing  for  the  Rotary  Valve  Company. 

Handsome  New  Catalogue  of  Alhambra  Covers. 

The  sample-book  of  Alhambra  covers  recently  issued  by 
Knowlton  Brothers,  Incorporated,  of  Watertown,  New 
York,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  It  is  a  book 
that  will  prove  a  valuable  asset  in  every  printing-office. 
Thirty-one  leaves  show  different  treatments  of  the  various 
colors  and  weights  of  this  line  of  covers,  which  consists  of 
fifteen  rich  and  permanent  Oriental  colors,  each  color  being 
made  in  one  finish  and  two  weights.  No  expense  has  been 
spared  in  the  production  of  this  catalogue.  In  the  creation 
as  well  as  the  mechanical  production  the  aim  has  been  to 
show  as  wide  a  diversity  of  motif,  color-scheme,  subject, 
style  of  design  and  method  of  treatment  as  possible,  and 
among  the  designs  are  several  representative  examples  of 
German  designers.  In  this  book  the  printer  is  given  a 
large  range  of  suggestions  for  different  treatments  of 
Alhambra  covers,  both  in  color  combinations  and  plates 
best  suited  to  the  character  of  the  stock.  The  stock  will 
readily  adapt  itself  to  various  classes  of  work  aside  from 


catalogue  or  pamphlet  covers.  For  covering  books  bound 
in  paper-covered  boards,  for  linings  and  end  leaves,  and 
for  envelopes  to  match  the  color  of  the  catalogue,  the 
Alhambra  cover-stock  is  equally  suitable.  The  extra  heavy 
Alhambra  cover  will  also  be  found  attractive  for  photo, 
calendar  and  picture  mounts,  for  posters  and  for  cartons. 
The  catalogue  is  handsomely  bound,  presenting  a  splendid 
example  of  the  utility  of  the  stock  for  this  purpose,  the 
title  being  an  electrotype  shell  set  into  the  cover.  The  con¬ 
ception  as  well  as  the  production  of  the  book  was  the  work 
of  The  Trow  Press,  of  New  York. 

Annual  Meeting  of  New  York  Trade  Press  Association. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Trade  Press 
Association  held  Friday  evening,  November  21,  1913,  at 
the  Hardware  Club,  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  M.  C.  Robbins,  of  The  Iron  Age;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  W.  H.  Ukers,  of  the  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal ; 
treasurer,  A.  E.  Clifford,  of  the  Engineering  Record. 
Directors:  Hugh  M.  Wilson,  of  the  McGraw  Publishing 
Company;  Mason  Britton,  of  the  American  Machinist; 
A.  C.  Pearson,  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  and  F.  T. 
Frazer,  of  the  Haberdasher.  The  meeting  was  addressed 
by  A.  C.  Ernst,  of  Ernst  &  Ernst,  Cleveland  and  New 
York,  on  “  The  A  B  C  of  Publishing  Efficiency.” 

The  “  New  Era”  Multi-operation  Press. 

In  the  advertising  section  of  this  issue  is  shown  a  cut 
of  a  new  and  greatly  improved  model  of  the  “  New  Era  ” 
press.  With  the  new  feed,  what  would  be  called  perfect 
accuracy  is  secured,  the  variation  being  .0015  of  an  inch 
or  less,  and  slitting  can  be  done  to  an  accuracy  of  one-half 
thousandth  of  an  inch.  These  remarkable  high-speed 
machines  are  being  used  by  a  number  of  the  largest  print¬ 
ers  of  labels,  tickets,  tape,  and  file  and  tabulating  cards  and 
various  specialties  on  work  requiring  a  number  of  colors 
or  other  operations  such  as  punching,  perforating,  die¬ 
cutting,  numbering,  slitting,  cutting  to  size  or  rewinding. 
If  you  have  work  of  this  kind  it  will  be  well  worth  your 
while  to  send  your  samples  to  W.  M.  Van  Cise,  the  sales 
agent,  217  Marbridge  building,  New  York  city,  and  let  him 
tell  you  what  you  would  gain  by  having  your  work  com¬ 
pleted  in  one  passage  of  the  stock  through  a  “New  Era  ” 
multi-operation  press. 

New  Catalogue  of  the  Autopress  Company. 

The  Autopress  Company,  95  Madison  avenue,  New 
York,  has  issued  a  new  catalogue  describing  its  new 
Model  B  Autopress.  The  Model  B  has  been  built  to  meet 
the  increasing  demand  for  both  speed  and  quality,  and  it 
is  as  notable  in  the  quality  of  its  output  as  in  its  smooth, 
silent  speed.  The  company’s  engineers  have  brought  their 
own  ripe  experience  into  the  designing  of  this  new  model, 
and  the  company  has  also  profited  to  the  fullest  extent  by 
the  suggestions  of  hundreds  of  users  of  the  Model  A  press. 
The  result  is  that  every  important  feature  marks  a  distinct 
advance  over  the  former  model.  The  catalogue  is  printed 
on  the  Autopress  and  copies  will  be  sent  on  application  to 
the  address  given  above. 

New  Hardware  Advertising  Service. 

Something  different  in  stock  cuts  that  are  really  perti¬ 
nent  to  the  hardware  business,  is  the  announcement  made 
by  the  Hardware  Advertising  Service  Company,  1  West 
Thirty-fourth  street,  New  York.  A.  J.  Barnett,  formerly 
editor  of  Iron  Age-Hardware  (now  Hardware  Age),  is  the 
manager  of  this  company,  and  his  years  of  study  of  the 
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hardware  business  have  given  him  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  advertising  and  merchandising  methods  best  suited  to 
the  business.  The  service  offered  by  his  company  consists 
of  a  wide  range  of  stock  cuts,  with  suggestions  for  head¬ 
lines  and  catch  phrases,  specially  adapted  to  advertising 
hardware,  whether  for  newspaper  advertisements,  booklets 
or  circulars.  Mr.  Barnett  is  issuing  a  bulletin  describing 
this  service,  and  will  gladly  send  a  copy  to  any  one  asking 
for  it. 

“  Padbind  ” — A  New  Flexible  Padding  Glue. 

“  Padbind  ”  is  the  name  which  has  been  given  to  a  new 
high-grade  padding  composition  which  is  being  marketed 
by  the  Glue  Specialties  Company,  16  Beekman  street,  New 
York.  This  composition  is  made  of  the  best  materials 
obtainable,  and  forms  a  very  powerful  adherent,  at  the  same 
time  being  thoroughly  flexible.  The  company  claims  that 
it  is  absolutely  preserved  and  will  not  deteriorate;  also 
that  pads  will  not  fall  apart  in  cutting  or  in  use,  and  that 
leaves  tear  out  smoothly.  “  Padbind  ”  comes  packed  in 
10,  25  and  60  pound  tins,  100-pound  drums  and  500-pound 
barrels. 

New  Alternating-current  Controller  for  Printing-presses 
and  Other  Machines. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  alternating  current  has  many 
advantages  over  direct  current,  and  that  the  general  trend 
of  the  times  is  toward  universal  adoption  of  alternating- 
current  by  central  stations,  the  Monitor  Controller  Com¬ 
pany,  111  South  Gay  street,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  pioneer 
in  direct-current  automatic  control,  very  naturally  turned 
its  attention  to  the  problem  of  obtaining  in  the  alternating- 
current  field  the  same  results  as  they  were  already  obtain¬ 
ing  in  the  direct-current  field.  This  problem  presented  a 
number  of  features  which  required  very  careful  working 
out  before  satisfactory  results  were  obtained. 

The  announcement  is  now  made,  however,  that  the 
Monitor  Controller  Company  has  perfected,  patented  and 
is  prepared  to  furnish  an  absolutely  reliable  controller  for 
either  single,  two  or  three  phase  alternating-current 
motors,  paralleling  their  pre-set  speed  types  of  direct- 
current  equipments  in  practically  all  respects.  With 


Fig.  1. — Safety  Lever  Station  Monitor  Control  System. 

alternating-current  work  the  dynamic  brake  for  stopping 
can  not  be  furnished;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  use  a 
foot-brake  as  furnished  with  all  standard  presses,  or  else 
to  use  a  magnetic  brake,  which  can  be  furnished  with  any 
standard  motor  at  a  slight  additional  cost.  This  magnetic 
brake  is  operated  from  the  controller. 

The  accessories  used  with  the  new  type  of  controller 
are  identical  to  those  used  with  corresponding  types  of 
direct-current  apparatus  —  in  other  words,  starting,  stop¬ 


ping,  reversing  and  jogging  of  the  press  can  be  done  auto¬ 
matically,  and  the  same  controlled  from  a  simple  station 
on  the  press  either  by  push-button  or  by  safety-lever  sta¬ 
tion  as  shown  in  cut,  Fig.  1. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  new  controller  is  the 
fact  that  in  starting,  a  proper  amount  of  resistance  is 


Fig.  2.—  New  Alternating-current  Monitor  Controller. 

automatically  inserted  in  each  phase  of  the  motor,  this 
resistance  being  designed  to  give  absolutely  correct  start¬ 
ing  characteristics,  and  is  the  same  under  all  running 
conditions  • —  that  is  to  say,  the  starting  resistance  is  auto¬ 
matically  cut  out  and  the  regulating  resistance,  which  has 
been  previously  determined  by  setting  of  the  handle,  is 
automatically  thrown  in,  bringing  the  motor  promptly  to 
the  speed  desired,  which  may  be  any  speed  between  normal 
and  the  lowest  speed  specified. 

A  letter  to  the  company  at  the  address  given  above  will 
bring  literature  fully  describing  this  controller  and  explain¬ 
ing  the  many  points  that  make  it  of  value  on  printing- 
machinery. 

Mechanical  Chalk-relief  Overlay. 

As  evidence  of  progressiveness  may  it  be  said  that  the 
majority  of  the  prominent  printers  of  the  United  States 
are  now  using  the  mechanical  chalk-relief  overlay.  Well 
are  they  aware  that  the  hand-cut  overlay  and  other  over¬ 
lay  methods  are  antiquated.  Conditions  in  the  printing- 
industry  to-day  are  such  that  to  cut  overlays  by  hand  is 
extremely  wasteful  of  time,  and  also  expensive.  By  far 
more  shades  and  details  are  given  attention  in  the  chalk 
overlay,  with  its  relief  distributed  on  both  sides  of  the 
ground  sheet,  than  any  other  ovei’lay  extant.  The  result 
is  the  highest  grade  of  overlay  printing  at  the  minimum 
cost  of  overlay  production.  Firms  that  are  interested  in 
good  half-tone  printing  and  have  not  as  yet  installed  the 
process,  would  profit  by  writing  Watzelhan  &  Speyer,  183 
William  street,  New -York. 
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New  Gas-lighting  Device  for  Slugcasting  Machines. 

A  gas-lighting  device  that  may  be  applied  to  slug  or 
type  casting  machines  has  been  devised  by  Alton  B.  Carty, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Carty  is  correspondence  instruc¬ 
tor  of  the  Technical  Trade  School  of  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants’  Union.  He  is  desirous 
of  interesting  some  one  with  capital  to  undertake  the 
manufacture  and  marketing  of  this  device.  The  device  is 
constructed  to  be  clamped  to  the  feed-pipe  of  the  machine. 
The  clock  has  an  ordinary  twenty-four  hour  dial,  and  it 
may  be  set  in  the  afternoon  so  as  to  operate  the  releasing 
mechanism  of  the  stop-cock  the  following  morning.  The 


New  Gas-lighting  Device  for  Slugcasting  Machines. 


hour  hand  makes  one  complete  movement  around  the  dial 
in  twenty-four  hours,  the  minute  hand  making  the  circuit 
each  hour.  The  mainspring  of  the  clock  is  wound  once 
each  day;  as  the  tripping  mechanism  is  fully  automatic 
it  is  not  necessary  to  give  it  any  special  attention.  The 
double  cup  device  contains  a  flat  spring  of  ample  tension  to 
operate  the  barrel  of  the  stop-cock  in  the  gas-pipe.  Below 
this  is  the  pilot  light  stop-cock,  which  is  operated  by  a  lug 
on  one  of  the  sections  of  the  cup.  A  rod  extends  from  the 
cup  to  the  clock  and  is  held  in  position  by  the  tripping 
mechanism  of  the  clock.  The  clock  is  provided  with  an 
alarm  which  is  set  to  operate  the  releasing  mechanism. 
When  the  clock  is  wound  the  dial  may  be  set.  The  pilot 
light  is  lighted  and  then  turned  down  a  trifle.  When  the 
alarm  mechanism  releases  the  trip-rod,  the  stop-cock  is 
turned  and  the  gas  escapes  full  head,  the  lug  on  the  cup 
comes  in  contact  with  the  pilot-light  cock,  opening  it  fully, 
the  pilot-light  flame  is  projected  across  the  burner  and  the 
gas  is  ignited  at  once.  The  mechanical  problems  involved 
are  quite  simple.  The  operation  of  the  parts  do  not  place 


any  great  burden  on  the  clock  by  lifting  or  pushing  any 
part  out  of  engagement,  so  the  device  should  work  with 
regularity. 

A  New  Brass  Cleaner. 

A  new  chemical  compound  for  cleaning  brass — linotype 
matrices,  brass  rule  and  other  printers’  brass  —  has  just 
been  placed  on  the  market.  It  is  called  “  Brass-O-Clean,” 
and  is  being  marketed  by  John  S.  Thompson  &  Co.,  624-632 
Sherman  street,  Chicago.  Besides  relieving  the  printer 
from  the  drudgery  of  cleaning  these  articles  with  lye, 
benzin  or  other  only  partially  effective  agents,  it  puts  a 
finish  on  brass  surfaces  which  does  not  easily  tarnish  after 
being  cleaned. 

No  rubbing  of  the  brass  is  necessary.  The  articles  are 
merely  placed  in  the  liquid  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  and 
when  removed  are  found  to  be  clean  and  bright.  It  is  just 
the  thing  for  linotype  keyboard  cams  and  matrices,  as 
“  Brass-O-Clean  ”  entirely  removes  the  grease  and  tarnish 
and  makes  them  as  good  as  new.  It  makes  tabular  work 
with  old  fonts  of  matrices  a  possibility,  and  restores  the 
reading  faces  so  they  can  be  easily  read. 

It  positively  will  not  injure  the  delicate  faces  of  the 
matrices,  nor  make  “  hair-lines  ”  show  after  cleaning  old 
matrices,  as  metal  accumulations  on  the  side  walls  are  not 
affected  by  the  chemical.  “  Brass-O-Clean  ”  has  been  given 
a  thorough  test  in  several  large  newspaper  plants  and  by 
linotype  users  in  job  offices,  and  has  been  highly  recom¬ 
mended  by  them.  Particulars  and  prices  can  be  obtained 
by  addressing  John  S.  Thompson  &  Co.,  624-632  Sherman 
street,  Chicago. 

A  Composing  Machine  Efficiency  Record. 

A  new  record  in  rapid  machine  composition  was  made 
recently  by  John  F.  O’Sullivan,  a  New  York  operator,  who 
set  11,024  ems  of  pica,  brevier,  and  agate  in  one  hour. 
Mr.  O’Sullivan  made  all  the  necessary  changes  of  maga¬ 
zine,  liners,  etc.,  without  assistance.  He  set  93  lines  of 
pica,  126  lines  of  brevier,  and  154  lines  of  agate,  his 
“istring”  measuring  as  follows: 


Pica  (24  ems  wide) .  2,232  ems 

Brevier  (18  ems  wide) .  3,402  ems 

Agate  (16  ems  wide) .  5,390  ems 


Total  . 11,024  ems 


Scores  of  prominent  New  York  printers  witnessed  the 
feat,  six  of  them  acting  as  judges.  The  copy  used  was  a 
ten-point  “  reprint,”  which,  of  course,  did  not  run  “  line 
for  line.”  The  machine  —  an  intertype  —  was  just  as  it 
came  from  the  factory,  except  that  it  was  made  to  run 
somewhat  faster  than  the  recommended  six  lines  per 
minute. 

Various  Processes  of  Printing  to  be  on  Exhibit  at  1914 
Exposition. 

The  comparative  values  of  letterpress  printing  and 
lithography  and  the  kindred  processes  will  be  strikingly 
brought  out  at  the  National  Printing  and  Allied  Trades 
Exposition  next  April  at  the  New  Grand  Central  Palace, 
New  York.  Both  methods  of  printing  have  made  big- 
strides.  The  tendency  of  the  times  seems  to  be  to  get 
away  from  the  letterpress  method.  Besides  straight  lith¬ 
ography  there  are  in  use  to-day  the  offset  process,  rapid 
machine  photogravure,  intaglio,  carbon  printing,  gelatin 
process,  the  Woodburytype,  mezzogravure,  and  many  other 
methods.  On  the  other  hand,  the  development  of  the 
three  and  four  color  process  method  of  photoengraving 
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has  revolutionized  color-printing  by  letterpress.  That  the 
three  and  four  color  process  has  shown  wonderful  results 
is  undeniable;  some  authorities  even  claim  that  it  is 
more  effective  and  economical  on  certain  classes  of  color¬ 
printing  than  lithography  or  any  of  the  similar  proc¬ 
esses.  The  exemplification  of  the  various  processes  in  the 
gi’aphic-arts  exhibit  of  the  1914  exposition  will  be  looked 
forward  to  with  considerable  interest,  as  it  will  afford  the 
trade,  and  laymen  also,  a  splendid  opportunity  to  judge 
which  of  the  various  processes  are  most  effective  and 
economical  for  commercial  and  other  forms  of  printing. 

The  National  Machine  Recorder. 

To  maintain  the  proper  standard  of  efficiency  in  any 
plant  the  superintendent  must  necessarily  be  kept  informed 
on  the  exact  conditions  in  every  department.  One  of  the 


impressions;  thus  when  a  press  is  down  for  any  purpose 
it  is  recorded  on  the  chart  and  the  totaling  mechanism  is 
locked  during  that  period,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  day 
it  would  show  the  actual  time  the  press  had  run  and 
produced. 

The  National  Machine  Recorder  Company,  Marquette 
building,  Chicago,  Illinois,  seeks  the  opportunity  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  this  machine,  as  it  is  convinced  that  it  has  some¬ 
thing  of  great  value  to  all  operators  of  printing  machinery. 

“Baby” — New  Product  of  the  Autopress  Company. 

The  Autopress  Company,  95  Madison  avenue,  New 
York,  has  recently  placed  a  small,  flat-bed,  hand-fed  cylin¬ 
der  press  on  the  market,  christening  it  the  “  Baby.”  The 
machine  comes  in  two  sizes  — 10  by  15  and  11  by  17. 

The  press  registers  the  sheet  of  its  own  accord,  elimi- 


The  National 


Printing-plants 


best  aids  in  keeping  Up  and  increasing  efficiency,  as  well 
as  eliminating  the  many  little  leaks  that  occur  through 
lost  time,  is  the  electrically  operated  machine  recorder. 
The  accompanying  illustration  shows  one  of  these  record¬ 
ers —  the  National  —  in  operation  in  one  of  the  large 
printing-plants. 

By  means  of  wires  connected  to  starting  and  produc¬ 
tion  switches  securely  fastened  to  each  press  or  machine, 
and  which  run  to  the  terminal  on  the  recorder,  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  each  machine  is  automatically  recorded  on  a  chart 
of  specially  prepared  paper  which  is  ruled  off  horizontally 
into  hours  and  minutes,  and  vertically  with  fifty  lines 
which  represent  the  idle  periods  for  the  recording  units 
on  the  machine.  By  glancing  over  the  chart  the  superin¬ 
tendent  or  operator  can  tell  immediately  if  all  machines 
are  in  operation,  and  if  any  are  shut  down  he  can  readily 
find  out  the  reason  why.  On  a  cylinder  press  the  recorder 
shows  the  time  on  the  chart,  and  counts  on  the  total¬ 
ing  mechanism,  only  when  the  press  is  actually  making 
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nating  the  necessity  of  the  pressman  having  to  place  sheets 
accurately  to  the  guides.  The  press  also  deposits  the 
printed  sheet  in  a  self-acting  jogger,  thus  relieving  the 
feeder  from  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  sheet.  These 
independent  actions  on  the  part  of  the  press  give  more 
confidence  to  the  pressman  and  permit  him  to  comb  out 
the  paper  to  the  press  in  quicker  time. 

The  ink  distribution  on  the  “  Baby  ”  is  superb,  and  the 
register  is  perfect.  There  are  no  adjustments  to  learn, 
making  the  operation  extremely  simple.  The  make-ready 
is  claimed  to  be  as  simple,  also,  as  on  the  ordinary  platen 
process. 

The  Autopress  Company  is  keenly  alive  to  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  demonstration  of  its  products,  the  latest  one 
being  the  printing  of  an  exposition  daily,  published  by 
the  New  York  Edison  Company,  on  a  Model  CC  Autopress, 
at  the  electrical  show  held  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace, 
New  York,  October  15  to  25.  The  size  of  this  press  was 
14  by  20  inches. 
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The  Hardie  Semi-Automatic  Feeder. 

Of  great  interest  to  the  printing  trade  is  the  new 
Hardie  semi-automatic  feeder  for  cylinder  presses  which 
is  being  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Hobbs  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  This  feeder  meets 
the  needs  of  the  printer  doing  a  wide  range  of  work.  It  is 
practically  an  auxiliary  in  that  it  aids  the  workman  in 
feeding  the  press.  All  the  workman  has  to  do  is  to  flip  the 
sheet  down  to  a  drop  roll,  the  machine  carrying  it  forward 


Hardie  Semi-automatic  Feeder. 


and  placing  it  to  register.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that, 
being  relieved  of  the  tedious  watching  of  sheets  to  get  them 
down  to  the  guides,  the  feeder  will  be  able  to  greatly 
increase  the  speed  of  the  press.  An  electrically  operated 
bell,  controlled  by  the  action  of  the  sheet,  warns  the  opera- 
ator  when  a  sheet  gets  caught  so  that  it  does  not  get  for¬ 
ward  to  the  cylinder  guides  at  the  proper  time,  giving 
ample  time  to  trip  the  cylinder  and  avoid  inking  the  tym- 
pan.  The  company  has  prepared  a  pamphlet  giving 
detailed  description  of  this  feeder  and  will  be  pleased  to  for¬ 
ward  a  copy  upon  application  to  the  address  given  above. 

The  New  Gray  Typography. 

Printers  who  keep  up  with  the  fashions  are  producing 
novel  effects  through  appreciation  of  the  pleasing  and  har¬ 
monious  contrasts  of  gray  with  black.  We  have  all  appre¬ 
ciated  the  merit  of  harmonies  of  various  tones  of  blue,  or 
of  brown,  or  of  red  in  one  composition;  but  it  has  only 
recently  been  seen  that  harmonies  of  tones  of  black  are 
quite  as  effective,  and  much  easier  to  obtain. 

The  materials  now  available  provide  the  means  of  vary¬ 
ing  tones,  whether  of  colors  or  of  black,  by  one  printing. 
One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  harmony  of  black  tones 
is  found  in  the  one-color  pages  of  the  Ladies’  Home 
Journal,  and  recently  the  art  supplement  of  the  New 
York  Sunday  Sun  has  become  strikingly  effective  by  the 
same  simple  means. 

The  half-tone  engravers  have  taken  up  the  fashion, 
very  effectively,  gaining  a  two-color  effect  with  one  print¬ 
ing  by  the  use  of  gray  tones  in  the  borders  and  decora¬ 
tions,  thus  bringing  their  pictures  into  better  focus  to  the 
eyes,  because  the  decorative  features  support  the  pictures 
instead  of  disputing  with  them  for  attention. 

Quick  to  observe  this  trend  of  fashion,  the  American 
Type  Founders  Company  has  already  supplied  the  printers 
with  the  necessary  materials  in  its  beautiful  Cheltenham 
bold  shaded,  antique  shaded,  copperplate  gothic  shaded, 
floral  decorators,  Grecian  shaded  borders,  gray  open- 
square  borders,  diagonal  shaded  borders,  lithotone  brass 
rules,  linear  borders,  gray  borders  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  other 


designs  which  are  produced  by  alternate  lines  of  black 
with  white,  producing  a  positive  gray  color.  These  are 
not  in  the  complete  specimen-book  of  the  American  Type 
Founders  Company,  but  are  shown  in  supplemental  speci¬ 
mens  which  are  obtainable  at  all  the  branches  of  that 
company. 

These  new  designs  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
shaded  types  of  a  former  period,  in  which  knife-edge  lines 
emasculated  the  designs,  taking  out  nearly  all  the  color. 
The  new  designs  produce  another  tone  of  black,  as 
decisively  a  gray  (or  subdued  black)  as  if  painted  with  a 
brush.  The  alternating  black  lines  are  strong  and  firm 
and  wearable,  and  are  supported  all  around  with  a  strong 
contour  line.  To  those  who  desire  to  give  their  customers 
printing  in  the  latest  good  fashion,  two-color  effects  at 
one  printing  in  one  grade  of  black  ink,  these  new  products 
of  the  American  Type  Founders  Company  are  decidedly 
valuable. 

The  “Vanbosser” — Electrically  Heated  Mounting-block 
for  Embossing  and  Ironing  Dies. 

The  device  bearing  the  name  given  above  —  the 
“Vanbosser”  —  is  one  that  should  find  a  ready  reception 
in  every  printing-office.  It  is  the  result  of  years  of  observa¬ 
tion  and  experimental  work  on  the  part  of  the  inventor, 
H.  E.  Van  Doren.  Mr.  Van  Doren  was  formerly  superin¬ 
tendent  of  several  large  plants,  and  while  working  in  this 
capacity  was  constantly  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
getting  a  really  good  job  of  embossing  or  ironing.  He 
formed  the  opinion  that  what  was  needed  was  not  more 
impression  but  more  heat,  and  after  spending  considerable 
time  experimenting  at  his  own  expense,  proved  that  his 
theory  was  correct  and  designed  the  device  here  described 
and  illustrated  —  the  electrically  heated  mounting-block 
for  the  dies. 

This  mounting-block  is  designed  to  lock  in  the  chase  of 
any  platen  press  the  same  as  a  type-form.  The  only  con¬ 
nection  is  to  screw  the  plug  on  an  extension  cord  into  any 
incandescent  lamp-socket.  In  fifteen  minutes  the  block 
produces  nearly  500°  F.  on  the  surface  of  the  die,  and  will 
work  the  same  on  any  current  of  110  volts,  whether  it  be 


direct  or  alternating.  The  die  can  be  placed  in  any  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  surface  of  the  block,  and  the  same  uniform 
temperature  will  prevail. 

Mr.  Van  Doren  says  that  the  heating  element  in  this 
device  has  caused  the  most  hard  work  and  the  application 
of  many  hours  of  diligent  endeavor.  The  result,  however, 
is  that  an  element  has  been  secured  and  is  being  used  that 
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will  positively  stand  up  indefinitely  under  the  terrific  heat 
to  which  it  is  subjected. 

The  die  is  mounted  square-edged,  not  beveled,  just  as  it 
comes  from  the  die-sinker,  at  any  angle,  in  about  five  min¬ 
utes,  so  that  it  can  not  move;  but  the  block  is  so  arranged 
that,  by  means  of  a  sharp-pointed  screw  which  comes 
through  a  flange  and  travels  in  a  keyway,  engaging  the 
die  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  from  the  bottom,  the 
pressman  can  move  the  die  on  the  block  without  taking 
the  form  off  the  press. 

Mr.  Van  Doren  has  announced  that  E.  C.  Sutcliffe,  for¬ 
merly  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  has  joined  him  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  marketing  of  this  device,  and  that  their  success 
has  been  phenomenal.  They  are  doing  business  under 
the  firm  name  of  The  Vanbosser  Manufacturing  Company, 
at  26  East  Woodbridge  street,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


that  it  could  be  used  for  certain  branches  of  work  that 
could  not  be  handled  on  any  other  machine.  The  officers  of 
the  company  concluded  that  if  a  machine  of  a  size  equal  to 
the  largest  running  presses  could  be  built  to  do  the  same 
class  of  work  as  the  smaller  machine  it  would  be  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  their  plant.  Therefore  they  purchased 
from  Mr.  Vandercook  the  right  to  use  his  patents  for  the 
construction  of  this  one  machine  and  also  got  his  views  as 
to  the  necessary  changes  to  meet  the  additional  require¬ 
ments. 

After  a  thorough  test  of  the  first  machine  the  officers 
of  the  Goes  Lithographing  Company  say  that  the  points  of 
superiority  are : 

Absolute  uniformity  of  impression.  The  weight  of  the 
cylinder  is  not  the  determining  factor  of  rigidity  and  accu¬ 
racy  of  impression.  It  is  practically  impossible  for  the 


THE  NEW  VANDERCOOK  OFFSET  PROOF  PRESS. 


“  Monitor  Money  Makers.” 

“  Monitor  Money  Makers  ”  is  the  title  given  a  neatly 
arranged  pamphlet,  issued  by  the  Latham  Machinery  Com¬ 
pany,  describing  and  illustrating  the  latest  improved 
Monitor  wire-stitchers  and  other  bookbinders’  machinery. 
This  pamphlet  shows  only  a  few  members  of  the  “Monitor” 
family  of  binding  machinery,  but  those  shown  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  convince  any  one  requiring  bindery  equipment  of 
the  utility  of  the  various  machines  which  comprise  the 
“  Monitor  ”  line,  and  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
their  use.  Copies  of  this  pamphlet  may  be  had  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  company  at  306  to  312  South  Canal  street, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  Offset  Proof  Press  —  Another  Vandercook  Product. 

The  rapid  development  of  and  general  interest  being 
taken  in  offset  printing  makes  a  description  and  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Vandercook  offset  proof  press  especially 
timely.  This  press  is  the  largest  hand  offset  and  transfer 
press  ever  built.  It  was  designed  by  R.  0.  Vandercook  and 
built,  under  special  order  for  the  Goes  Lithographing  Com¬ 
pany,  by  Reichel  &  Drews,  machinists,  Chicago.  It  weighs 
over  six  thousand  pounds,  and  will  take  a  plate  or  stone 
44  by  56  inches  in  size. 

The  Goes  Lithographing  Company  put  in  a  smaller 
Vandercook  offset  press,  25  by  38  inches  in  size,  and  found 


cylinder  or  beds  to  deflect  or  give  under  the  most  severe 
strains  of  usage.  Because  of  the  construction  of  cylinder 
hangers  and  bearing  wheels  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  the 
cylinder  or  beds  to  vary  the  least  in  their  relations,  no 
matter  how  large  or  small  the  plate  or  stone  may  be  or  how 
rough  the  stock,  or  for  any  reason  that  may  require  differ¬ 
ent  strains  while  operating. 

Absolute  register.  When  zinc  or  aluminum  plates  are 
used  they  are  held  in  place  on  the  bed  by  horizontal  clamps, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  bend  the  plate.  The 
stock  to  be  printed  on  is  put  to  register  by  means  of  guides, 
screw  set,  and  is  held  in  position  by  grippers. 

The  mechanism  which  lifts  the  cylinder  on  its  return  is 
a  very  valuable  basic  patent  on  the  machine.  The  cylinder 
automatically  trips  at  either  end  of  its  travel  or  in  the 
center  of  the  press  at  the  will  of  the  operator.  The  two 
beds  have  a  vertical  adjustment  to  adapt  them  to  accom¬ 
modate  any  thickness  of  plate  or  stone.  A  large  steel  ball 
set  in  carefully  machined  slots,  one  half  in  the  bed  and  one 
half  in  the  side  frame,  prevents  all  horizontal  or  lateral 
movement  of  the  beds  while  being  adjusted,  and  at  the 
same  time  permits  a  free  vertical  movement. 

The  first  machine  proved  so  precise,  accurate  and  handy 
in  its  operation  that  the  company  has  used  it  on  regular 
short  runs  of  expensive  and  intricate  colorwork  besides  for 
furnishing  customers  with  perfect  proofs  and  much  other 
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work  that  consumed  considerable  valuable  time  before  the 
press  was  installed. 

R.  0.  Vandercook,  the  inventor,  is  well  known  to  the 
printing  fraternity  for  the  many  improvements  in  the  way 
of  machinery  he  has  given  the  trade.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  this  new  creation  of  his  inventive  genius  will  find 
a  welcome  and  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  equipment 
of  many  plants.  Mr.  Vandercook’s  address  is  559  West 
Lake  street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Light  Type  Two-wheel  Transfer  Truck. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  two  views  of  the 
light  type  two-wheel  transfer  truck  recently  perfected  by 
the  George  P.  Clark  Company,  of  Windsor  Locks,  Con¬ 
necticut.  This  truck  is  designed  to  handle  loads  weighing 


from  600  to  800  pounds,  and  should  appeal  to  every  manu¬ 
facturer  interested  in  the  economical  handling  of  his  prod¬ 
uct,  provided  it  can  be  handled  in  trays  or  boxes  or  will 
not  slip  easily,  as  in  using  the  truck  the  platforms  or  trays 
are  tipped  back  and  forth  slightly  in  elevating,  which 


The  New  Clark  Truck  in  Use. 


would  cause  material  to  slide.  Simplicity,  safety  and  ease 
of  operation  are  combined  with  Clark  durability  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  truck.  To  operate,  the  truck  is  simply 
run  under  the  load  to  be  transported ;  bearing  down  on  the 
handles  elevates  the  load,  after  which  it  can  be  handled  the 
same  as  with  any  hand  truck.  When  the  load  is  to  be  low¬ 
ered,  the  operator  lifts  on  the  lever  and  pulls  the  truck  out. 
It  is  possible  to  use  this  truck  in  very  small  space,  as  it  can 
be  turned  in  its  own  length,  being  mounted  on  two  wheels. 
These  trucks  are  made  in  three  sizes.  A  copy  of  Bulletin 
L14,  which  gives  a  complete  description  of  each  size,  will 
be  sent  to  any  one  asking  for  it. 

Increased  Demand  for  Multiple-magazine  Linotypes. 

Six  linotypes  a  day  are  being  sold  by  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company.  Most  of  the  orders  are  for  multiple- 
magazine  machines.  Quick-change  Model  9  four-magazine 
linotypes  and  quick-change  Model  8  three-magazine  ma¬ 


chines  appear  to  be  favorites,  for  even  smaller-town  book, 
job,  and  newspaper  offices  are  installing  them. 

The  Models  8  and  9,  and  all  other  multiple-magazine 
linotypes,  have  such  remarkable  advantages  over  single¬ 
magazine  composing  machines,  there  is  little  wonder  that 
printers  and  publishers  have  been  quick  to  realize  the  fact. 
Having  a  wide  range  of  display  faces  on  a  composing 
machine  (the  Model  9  carries  from  eight  to  twelve  faces) 
is  an  advantage  for  any  printing-plant,  especially  when 
these  various  faces  can  be  called  into  instant  use  from  a 
standard  keyboard  of  only  ninety  keys  by  simply  turning  a 
lever.  But,  in  big  job  and  publication  offices  where  com¬ 
position  must  go  out  on  time,  multiple-magazine  linotypes 
have  come  to  be  an  absolute  necessity. 

Much  of  the  best  composition  in  this  as  well  as  foreign 
countries  is  now  being  produced  on  linotypes.  The  quality 
of  the  linotype  composition  is  of  such  high  grade  that  lead¬ 
ing  advertisers  are  adopting  it  for  many  art  catalogues, 
house  organs,  booklets,  the  better  class  of  jobwork,  etc. 
There  are  now  nearly  1,200  different  linotype  matrices  to 
make  selections  from. 


WHY  THE  SOCIALIST  PARTY  IS  GROWING. 

Dedicated  to  the  School  of  Journalism  by  Franklin  P.  Adams,  in  his 
“Always  in  Good  Humor  ”  column  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail 
“A  story,”  the  reporter  said,  “  about  commercial  crime. 

A  merchant’s  been  convicted  of  selling  phony  stuff. 

The  sentence  is  a  thousand  meg  and  seven  years  of  time — ” 

“A  hundred  words,”  the  city  ed.  replied,  “  will  be  enough.” 

“A  story,”  the  reporter  said,  “  about  a  crimson  dame 

Just  landed  from  the  steamer,  wearing  slippers  that  are  red. 
She  used  to  be  the  Dearest  Friend  of  Emperor  Wotsisname — ” 

“  Three  columns  and  a  layout !  ”  cried  the  eager  city  ed. 


JOURNALISTIC. 


Editor  (of  Emu  and  Kangaroo  Gazette ) — Here,  you’ll 
have  to  postpone  Jones’  death  and  put  off  the  birth  of 
Flannigan’s  twins  till  Saturday.  There’s  a  patent-medi¬ 
cine  advertisement  just  come  in!  — Sydney  Bulletin. 
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Megill’s  Patent 

MEGILL’S  PATENT 

Megill’s  Patent 

SPRING  TONGUE  GAUGE  PINS 

$1.20  per  doz.  with  extra  tongues 

Automatic  Register  Gauge 

DOUBLE-GRIP  GAUGES 

$1.25  set  of  3  with  extra  tongues 

any  make  of  popular  job  press.  No  fitting.  Great  in  efficiency. 
Method  of  attaching  does  not  interfere  with  raising  tympan.  Only 

$4  8°  E.  L.  MEGILL,  Pat.  and  Mfr. 

QUICK  ON 

60  Duane  Street  NEW  YORK 

VISE  GRIP 
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BOOKBINDERS’  MACHINERY  —  Before  buying  elsewhere  a  second- 
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BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 
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Advertising  Blotters. 

PR^te?sLOWeERfurnth  and 

ALChtmbeYsNHallF°A^9K  OPERATOR  ~ Dexter’  Brown-  Fuller’ 

Brass  Type  Founders. 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO. —  See  Typefounders. 
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Casemaking  and  Embossing. 

Foremen. 

SHEPARD,  THE  H.  0.,  COMPANY,  632  Sherman  st.,  Chicago.  ^  Write 
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Chase  Manufacturers. 

Chlcag0-  Electri«ded 

Machinists  and  Operators. 

Coppei  id  Zinc  Prepared  for  Half-tone  and  Zinc  Etching. 

Managers. 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO.—  See  Typefounders. 

Manufacturers’  Opportunity  in 

Alex.  Cowan  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Melbourne,  Sydney  and  Adelaide 
(Australia),  and  Wellington  (New  Zealand),  established  in 
Australia  in  1853,  merchants  in  printing  machinery  and  materials 
and  type,  in  which  their  sales  are  more  extensive  than  those  of  any 
other  firm  in  Australasia,  are  prepared  to  act  as  agents  for  everything  , 
with  merit  that  is  salable  in  printing-plants.  Have  fifty  traveling 
salesmen,  covering  the  whole  of  Australia,  and  agencies  in  Brisbane  and  Perth.  Carry  large  stocks  in  all  above  cities.  Address  communications 
to  Resident  Correspondent  at  his  residence,  18  Shephard  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J telephone,  Waverly  306Q. 
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‘E-.srssisars:;: 

STPt 

Dearborn  st.  11-14 

S SSSS” “  “  ir 

THFishe? ?i'dg!,0Qdca^R^f actory!^jPAg^Is'land3CRy°^^yYorlf.V'lOX4rk  ’ 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO—  See  Typefounders. 

S2?  &2“tr 

Write  for  our  samples.  11-14 

BK»rSoDiEs' a11  kinds-  oscae  fischer  &  ci?-i4638 

Guaranteed  Flat  Gummed  Papers. 

BI^5^RCherryR?.P Philadelphia^ And^9  Client;1'!  ioc^tlr,  N.^.  a'S° 

IDEAL  COATED  PAPER  CO.^  Brookfield,  Mass.  ^Imported  and ^domes- 

ID“Lg™  mmcimHng^gunmied^pa'pers^rtsheets^arfd^'cdf  s'l?68' 

WIEBablishII™S’  INC"  5  Purchase  st?  C01‘-  High’  B^ton>2_Mass. 

B™“J„™STHEES  4  SPINDLEE’  §hi“‘»-  s™m°  »'“w" 

Job  Printing  Presses. 

Printing  Material. 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO- See  Typefounders. 

BAtRwNoHrA] fut  BROanTdHfRtS  nfws* “^ndS  fiT* 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO— See  Typefounders. 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO—  See  Typefounders. 

Roller  Racks  and  Overlay  Tables. 

WENTT|R  gESFE^  m^Ss 

that  talk.  1-14 

jo^shoN-  RsAcRKPco&MLTRDMBattiei2?ir’ 

Numbering  Machines. 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO. —  See  Typefounders. 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO—  See  Typefounders. 

Stereotyping  Outfits. 

Paper  Cutters. 

A  yotffpe^s9  nf  if  danger  “ol 

“53? 

Typefounders. 

AMde^rative  mat^ria^greSest^utpu?  'mos^comp^^>^elect?on^yPDeater 

New  York.  '  "  2-14 

ssa^e 

wayne  ay- and  Berkeiey  st- wayne  junction-  fir 

Every  reader  of  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  should  have  as  a  daily  reference  a  copy  of 

L.  L.  POATES  &  COMPANY’S  COMPLETE  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD 
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The  RevolvatorHas 
Become  a  Necessity 

EIlSHSi: 


F0U4cL,tr..°rp,'*e  -  - p”” 


)t  American  pressman 


A  MONTHLY  TECHNICAL  TRADE 
JOURNAL  WITH  20, i 


with  the 


ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YEAR 

ROGERSVILLE,  TENNESSEE 


Geo.  C.  James,  Inventor 

rough  sketch  with  full  description,  dated,  and  $10^  and  I  will 
examine  and  write  you. 

538  Reading  Road.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

The  Best  and  Largest  German  Trade  Journal  for  the  Printing 

Beuted)erpuri)=  unb 
H>tembrucker  JS8JE&S 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Printers,  Lithographers  and  kindred 

What  Was  Your  Profit 

Sheet^It  tells  acUml Monthly  Pro^t'or'^LossYgwe^TCr^tual'tn^nmty^show- 
ingactual  value  of  plant  each  month ;  gives  expense  by  departments,  amount  of 
work  actually  pertormed,  as  well  as  billed,  during  month.  Worth  ioo  times 
its  cost.  Easily  compiled.  Can  be  made  to  suit  any  printing-plant.  Sample 
copy  sheet  with  instructions,  Ji.oo.  Ask  for  prices  on  complete  books. 

PRINTERS  ACCOUNTING  COMPANY 

615  Mulberry  Street  Des  Moines.  Iowa 

dealers  in  Printers’  Supplies  who  wish  to  introduce  or  extend 
their  business  on  the  European  Continent  will  find  this  publi¬ 
cation  a  good  medium^for  advertising.  «I  Yearly  subscription 

33eut$cfjer  JSucfp  unb  ^tctnbrucker 

ERNST  MORGENSTERN 

19  Dennewitz-Strasse  ::  ::  ::  BERLIN,  W. 57,  GERMANY 

Safety  Wooden  Roller  Bearers 

Same  shape  as  steel  bearers 

Always  straight  and  true,  never  cause  a  form  to  spring,  save 
the  press  from  damage,  save  time,  save  money.  Cost  less  than 
steel  bearers  and  last  longer.  Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

PRINTERS  SAFETY  APPLIANCE  CO. 

19  Wick  Avenue.  Youngstown.  Ohio 

Established  January.  1894. 

DURANT  COUNTERS 
15  at 

1',  •  ’  T/  Settle  the  Count 

I  1  If  H WSM  ■  M  An  efficient  cost  system  includes  counters  on 

J4‘-,  WMF  all  jobbers  — efficient,  dependable,  readable, 

1  -  (5,1  quick  resetting  DURANT  COUNTERS. 

V  m  At  all  Printers'  Supply  Houses. 

THE  W.  N.  DURANT  CO..  Milwaukee  Wis. 

Deals  only  with  the  Illustration  side  of  Printing,  but  deals  with 
that  side  thoroughly.  Post  free,  $2  per  annum. 

The  Office  of  THE  PROCESS  MONTHLY 

14  Farringdon  Avenue  London,  E.  C. 

AMERICAN  AGENTS: 

SPON  &  CHAMBERLAIN  123  Liberty  Street,  New  York 

You  Need  the  Best  Galley  Made 

It  is  easy  to  find.  Address  our  nearest  house  and  ask  for  cir¬ 
cular  which  will  tell  you  about  our 

Superior  All-Brass  Galleys 

Lincoln  All-Brass  Galleys  One-Piece  Kim  All-Brass  Galleys 
Bruce  All-Brass  Galleys  Linotype  All-Brass  Galleys 
or  any  other  all-brass,  zinc,  mailing,  lined  or  half-lined  you 
prefer.  But  we  recommend  the  all-brass  above  all  others. 

We  sell  type,  too. 

Barnhart  Brothers  &  Spindler 

Chicago  New  York  Washington,  D.  C.  St.  Louis  Dallas 

Kansas  City  Omaha  St.  Paul  Seattle 


OFFICIAL  NOTICE 

Proposals  are  invited  for  the  printing  and  furnish¬ 
ing  of  our  Official  Publication  for  a  term  of  Five  (5) 
Years;  also  for  the  printing  and  furnishing  of  all  other 
blanks  and  printed  matter  to  be  used  by  this  society 
during  the  coming  year;  also  for  the  furnishing  of  Lodge 
Regalia,  Pins,  etc.,  for  the  year  1914.  Detailed  infor¬ 
mation  with  specifications  and  conditions  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  on  application.  Bids  will  be  opened  in  Feb.,  1914. 

SUPREME  FOREST,  WOODMEN  CIRCLE 

W.  O.  W.  Building  EMMA  B.  MANCHESTER,  Supreme  Guardian 

OMAHA,  NEB.  DORA  ALEXANDER,  Supreme  Clerk 


■^"machinfry 

A. F.  WANNER  PROP.  ^ 


Special  Agents 
SWINK 
CYLINDER 
PRESSES 

NEW  AND  REBUILT 

PRINTERS’  AND  BINDERS’ 

MACHINERY  EQUIPMENTS 

Wanner  Machinery  Co.,  703  S  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


ELM  CITY  JOB  PRESS  COUNTERS 

wn  for  their  accuracy.  Easily  and  quickly  attached. 
txhibit  at  Hardware  Exchange,  -Broadway  &  Murray  St.,  Nev. 
Ask  for  catalog  5. 

THE  C.  J.  ROOT  CO..  Bristol,  Conn. 


“Rou£hin£”  for  the  Trade 

JLVVJ  U.  111  We  have  put  in  a  ROUGHING 

MACHINE,  and  should  be 
pleased  to  fill  orders  from  those  desiring  this  class  of  work.  Three-color  half¬ 
tone  pictures,  gold-bronze  printing,  and,  in  fact,  high-grade  work  of  any 
character,  is  much  improved  by  giving  it  this  stippled  effect.  All  work 
given  prompt  attention.  Prices  on  application.  Correspondence  invited. 

THE  HENRY  O.  SHEPARD  COMPANY 

632  Sherman  St,  Chicago 


CARBON  BLACK 

MADE  BY 

GODFREY  L.  CABOT,  Boston,  Mass. 

940-941  Old  South  Building 

ELF  ECLIPSE  (PN)  ELF  B.  B.  B.  VULCAN  ACME 


Riessner’s  Combination  Gold  Printing  Ink 

for  all  kinds  of  paper.  A  pound  sent,  express  paid,  on  approval. 
Send  on  your  paper  and  I  will  print  Gold  Ink  on  it  to  show  you. 

Specimens  and  prices  on  request 

T.  RIESSNER  57  Gold  Street,  New  York 

AGENTS  WANTED.  A  Good  Side  Line  for  Salesman. 


Rebuilt  Printers’  Machinery 

GUARANTEED  EQUAL  TO  NEW 
Largest  stock  of  cylinder  and  job  presses.  Linotype  and  Monotype 
machines  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

Modern  plants  bought  for  cash 

RICH  &  McLEAN, 


Standard  of  the  Government  Printing  Office 

KEYBOARD  PAPER 

for  the  MONOTYPE  MACHINE 
COLONIAL  COMPANY,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 

New  York  Office:  320  Fifth  Avenue 


TWENTY-SEVEN  YEARS 

experience  in  making  BONDS  has  taught  us  how  to  produce  them 
technically  and  mechanically  correct.  Send  for  particulars.  It  will  pay  you. 

ALBERT  B.  KING  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  P.  C. 

Bond  and  Certificate  Specialists  206  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Depot  for  Goes  Lithographing  Company,  of  Chicago,  Ill. 


AGENT  WANTED 

For  sale  of  Printing-inks  by  an  old  German 
firm  (makers  of  many  specialties).  Address 

K  1494,  Haasenstein  &  Vogler  A.  G. 

Cassel,  Germany 


Better  Pads  at  Lower  Cost 

FLEXIBLE  ELIMINATE  PADDING  GLUE  TROUBLES 

POWERFUL  SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER— FIVE-POUND  TIN 

ECONOMICAL  $1.00 


GLUE  SPECIALTIES  CO.  16  nIwK^ORK,SN^Y.ET 


IT’S  A  WISE  PRINTER 


that  kn. 


The 


ch  pr< 


stall 


s  product 


iCCC[Tr  REDINGTON  COUNTERS 

Mniiuiiah  ■WM  They  are  accurate;  durable;  will  not  repeat  or 

M  1  jump;  all  steel;  no  screws;  easy  to  se“  ’ - 

-  ’Si»W  ,||p|p  figures.  Equip  your  presses  with  then 

e  by  all  Dealers.  Price  $5.00,  U.  S.  A. 

F.  B.  REDINGTON  CO..  112  S.  Sangamon  Street.  Chi  eat 
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Our  papers  are  supplied  in  fine  wedding  stationery,  visiting  cards,  and  other  specialties  by  Eaton,  Crane  &  Pike  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
and  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  whose  boxes  containing  our  goods  bear  the  word  CRANE’S. 


Do  You  Print 
Corrugated  Paper 
For  Boxmakers? 


Our  Rubber  Stamp  Vulcan- 


Vulcanizers. 

Write  for  Catalogue 

The 

J.F.W. DORMAN  CO. 


Baltimore,  Md. 


We  cater  to  the  PrintingTrade 
in  making  the  most  up-to-date 
=====  line  of  - 

Pencil  and  Pen 
Carbons 

for  any  Carbon  Copy  work. 

Also  all  Supplies  for  Printing  Form  Letters 

MITTAG  &  VOLGER,  Inc. 

PARK  RIDGE,  NEW  JERSEY 

MANUFACTURERS  FOR  THE  TRADE  ONLY 


A  SULLIVAN  PRESS 

will  increase  the 
income  from, 
your  waste 
paper,  by  pack¬ 
ing  it  in  neat, 
tight  bales  for 
storage  or  ship¬ 
ment.  Circular  64-F 

SULLIVAN 
MACHINERY 
COMPANY 

122  South  Michigai 


ROLLED 

PAPER 


One  of  the  Meanest  Packages 
to  Pile  is  a  Roll 

Handled  by  one  of  these 
machines,  however,  the  job 
is  easy.  And  it  will  pile 
anything 

Economy  Engineering  Co. 
415  S.  Washtenaw  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
FOREIGN  AGENTS 
Parsons  Trading  Co.,  New  York 


There  is  Big  Money 


Automatic 

Card 

Printing 

Everywhere 


PRESSMEN’S 

OVERLAY  KNIFE 

This  knife  has  been  subjected  to  a  careful  test  for 
quality  of  temper.  It  will  be  found  to  hold  a  keen 
edge  and  to  be  of  much  flexibility,  enabling  the 

cately.  In  all  respects  it  is  of  superior  manufac¬ 
ture.  The  blade  runs  the  entire  length  of  the 


PRICE,  POSTPAID.  25  CENTS 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 

632  Sherman  Street.  Chicago 
1729  Tribune  Buildinil.  New  York 


METALS 

Linotype,  Monotype, Stereotype 
Special  Mixtures 

QUALITY 

First,  Last  and  All  the  Time. 

E.  W.  Blatchford  Go. 

230  N.  Clinton  St.  5  Beekman  St. 
Chicago  New  York 


NEW  DESIGNS 

Useful  for 

BORDER  PATTERNS 
END  PAPERS 
SURFACE  PATTERNS 
DECORATIVE  TREATMENT 
BOOK  PLATES,  Etc. 

These  are  new  and  will  interest  you. 
They  are  printed  on  plain  white  cards. 

SET  of  10  CARDS  for  $1.00 
The  School  Arts  Publishing  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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This  Monitor 
Control  Station 

gives  the  operator  absolute  con¬ 
trol  of  the  movements  of  any 
printing-press,  folding  or  other 


machine  on  which  it  is  installed. 
There  is  no  juggling  of  a  rheo¬ 
stat  lever,  and  no  waiting  for 
the  machine  to  pick  up  speed 
or  to  come  to  rest. 

‘Just  Press  a  Button 

to  start,  stop,  accelerate,  retard, 
reverse  or  lock  the  machine. 
And  a  slight  movement  of  the 
machine  is  just  as  easily  accom¬ 
plished. 

The  Monitor  System  gives 
you  precise,  immediate  action, 
insures  fool-proof  operation,  and 
is  simply  and  economically  in¬ 
stalled. 


MonitorControllerCompany 

1 1 1  South  Gay  Street.  Baltimore  9  * 


1 

O  The  testimony  O 
of  a  specialist— 

THE  photograph 
shows  Mr.  W.  R. 

Hyde,  of  the  firm  of 
Hyde  Bros.,  Marietta, 

Ohio,  Specialists  in  the 
preparation  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Matter  for  the 
La  undry  and  Dry 
Cleaning  Trade,  and 
experienced  users  of 


Mr.  Hyde  "Xe 
writes  — 

we  know  that  it  will  be  juSt  like  th, 


t.  and  some  old.  Inti 


?  fo/the^ 


ft;  Co. 


FOR  PRINTERS 
for  PROOFREADERS 

FOR  ALL  WHO  WRITE 

MANUAL  OF  STYLE.  Recognized  generally  as  the  best  guide  to 


224  pp„  12  mo;  paper,  $1.08  postpaid;  cloth,  $1.35  postpaid. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press 
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WITH  PERFECT  SAFETY 

EVERY  PLATEN  PRESS  IN  YOUR  PLANT  GAN  BE  USED  FOR  HOT 
EMBOSSING— HEAT,  NOT  IMPRESSION,  ACCOMPLISHES  IT 

“THE  VANBOSSER” 

An  Electrically  Heated  Mounting  Block  for  Embossing  and  Ironing  Dies 


Is  locked  up  in  chase 
like  any  ordinary  type 
form  or  electrotype. 

Scoring  and  embossing 
done  in  the  same  impres- 

Such  a  terrific  heat  is 
produced  that  pressure  as 
is  used  on  an  ordinary 
type  form  is  all  that  is 
necessary. 

Two  separate  degrees 
of  heat  furnished. 

No  beveling  of  brass 


dies  or  mounting  on 
metal  base  is  necessary; 
all  this  additional  ex¬ 
pense  eliminated. 

Can  mount  in  any  posi¬ 
tion,  one  or  a  dozen  dies. 

Gang  work  easily  and 
quickly  handled. 

Can  register  die  (when 
on  press)  into  type  form 
by  means  of  adjusting 
screws. 

Is  made  fool-proof. 


250  to  500  degrees  of  heat  projected  directly  on  the  face  of  the  die.  You  can  run  indefinitely  without  danger  of  super¬ 
heating  bed  of  press.  Think  of  this  one  feature. 

Hook  Her  Up  to  Any  Lamp  Socket  and  Let  Her  Go.  She  Heats  in  Fifteen  Minutes. 


THE  VANBOSSER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


26  EAST  WOODBRIDGE  STREET,  DETROIT 
There  Is  Still  Some  Territory  for  Live  Agents —  They  Must  Be  Good  Ones. 


ENDORSEMENT 

By  Thirty  Daily  Newspapers 

THAT  the  Thompson  Typecaster  is  perfectly 

adapted  to  the  needs  of  job-printing  and  publication 
plants  has  long  been  demonstrated.  More  than  fifty  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  job-printers  in  this  and  other  countries  use  Thompson  Typecasters  to 
make  all  their  own  type.  We  are  proud  also  of  the  fact  that  the  following 
daily  newspapers  have  now  adopted  this  machine,  and  endorse  it  highly; 


New  York  Herald. 

New  York  Journal. 

Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 

Chicago  Record-Herald. 
Chicago  Daily  Nevis. 

Memphis  Commercial-Appeal. 
Minneapolis  Tribune. 

Toronto  Telegram. 

Toronto  World. 

Toronto  Star. 


Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
Toledo  Nevis-Bce. 
Cleveland  Press. 
Montreal  Mail. 

Montreal  Telegraph. 

San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
Sacramento  Bee. 

Dayton  Nevis. 

Scranton,  (Pa.)  Nevis. 
York  (Pa.)  Dispatch. 


Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

Indianapolis  Sun. 

Canton  Repository. 

Peoria  Herald-Transcript. 

Butte  (Mont.)  Miner. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Cape  Town  (S.  Africa)  Times. 

Lucknow  (India)  Telegraph. 

Kingston  (Jamaica)  Cleaner. 

Havana  (Cuba)  La  Lucha. 


Makes  T ype  from  Five  to  Forty-eight  Point  —  Uses  All  Makes  of  Matrices 

ONE  THOUSAND  FACES  TO  SELECT  FROM. 

For  Prices,  Terms  and  Literature  Address 

THOMPSON  TYPE  MACHINE  CO. 


624-632  SHERMAN  STREET, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Pressman’s  T  ools 


Seven  tools,  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  the  pressman,  in 
neat  leather  case. 

$5.00 

POSTPAID 

Comprising 
Type-high  Gauge 
Vignette  Edge  Liner 
Punch 
Rake 

Overlay  Knife 
Router 

Tympan  or  Overlay 
Stabber 

If  bought  singly  would 
cost  over  $6.00. 

We 

Inland  Printer  Co. 

632  Sherman  Street 
Chicago,  Ill. 


A  New  Line 

Harvest  Bond  Laid 

17  x  22 — 20  lbs.  22  x  34 — 40  lbs. 

White  Blue  Coffee  Gray  India 

'  Also  a  full  line  of  White  Wove 

10  c 

per  lb. 

Parker,  Thomas  &  Tucker  Paper  Co. 

514-522  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 


BE  IT  RESOLVED 

BY  ALL  GOOD  PRINTERS  THAT  DURING 
THE  YEAR  1914  NAUGHT  BUT 

Mechanical  Chalk 
Relief  Overlays 

BE  USED 

WATZELHAN  SPEYER 

General  Representatiyes,  183  William  Street,  New  York 


Satisfied  Students  Bring,  Success 

Go  down  the  line  of  educational  institutions  catering  to  adults 
and  you  will  find  they  attribute  their  success  to  the  advertising 
done  by  satisfied  students. 

The  Inland  Printer  Technical  School 

is  in  that  class  among  linotype  schools.  Its  graduates  are,  almost 
without  exception,  boosters. 

®I  Another  method  of  ascertaining  the  undoubtedly  good  school  is 
to  find  how  attaches  of  other  schools  regard  it.  The  school  that  is 
the  second  choice  of  those  connected  with  similar  institutions  may 
always  be  relied  on  as  being  first-class,  to  say  the  least. 

This  school  stands  those  tests,  and  is  therefore  the  place  for 
those  who  wish  to  learn  how  to  operate  the  linotype. 

DROP  A  POSTAL  TO 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

632  SHERMAN  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS, 

and  get  our  booklet,  which  tells  all  about  the  school  and  gives  the  opinions  of  many  students. 
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HOOLE  MACHINE  & 
ENGRAVING  WORKS 

29-33  Prospect  Street  111  Washington  Street 

- BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. - 

“Hoole” 
Check 
End-Name 
Printing 
Machine 

A  Job  of  500  End-Names  can  be  set  up  and  run 
off  on  the  “HOOLE”  Check  End-Name  Printing 
Machine  at  a  cost  of  nine  cents,  and  the  work  will 
equal  that  of  the  printing-press.  Let  us  refer  you  to 
concerns  who  are  getting  the  above  results. 

-  Manufacturers  of  - 

End-Name,  Numbering,  Paging  and 
Bookbinders’  Machinery  and  Finishing 
Tools  of  all  kinds. 


to  Make^yEs^ 

Envelopes  Pay] 

ENVELOPES  do  pay— if 
J  properly  handled.  You 
do  the  part  you  are  best  equipped  to  do; 
depend  on  us  for  economical  layouts,  cut¬ 
ting  and  handling  of  paper  stock  and 
producing  perfect  envelopes  which  make  for 
other  profitable  printing  from  the  customer. 

Write  for  Our  New  Profit 


Llonjgrsxj 

TJrm^Ca 

m 

Iksugnsjsi 
m  ss 

Ebsij'uTyp&ra 

Mbkskyiigjs 

m 

uO  iUwJ’UiiUI 


A  Warning  to  Motor  Users 


You  can  buy  a  guar¬ 
anteed  Watch  for  $1.00  or 
i  can  pay  $100.00  for  a  Watch 
intended  to  perform  the  same  service. 

In  either  case 

You  Get  Exactly  What  You  Pay  For 

The  present  unintelligent  demand  for  merely 
cheap  motors  can  not  last.  QUALITY  and 
CHEAPNESS  do  not  go  together,  but 
QUALITY,  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run. 

TRIUMPH  MOTORS 

are  built  from  the  very  best  material,  with  the 
best  skilled  labor.  Every  part  is  inspected,  tested 
and  guaranteed  to  be  right. 

These  machines  are  conservatively  rated,  and 
built  to  last.  Ask  ANY  user.  List  sent  on 
request. 

THE  TRIUMPH  ELECTRIC  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
BRANCHES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 
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There’s  a  Surprise 
for  You 

after  January  1, 
and  what  is  com¬ 
ing  to  you  is  well 
worth  your  inves¬ 
tigation. 

*  Hoge A0o o k 1  Suppose  you  drop  us 

a  card  and  let  us  tell  you 
of  our  new  plan  of  introducing  the 

Hoge  Hook  System 

Our  plan  will  solve  the  cost  of  installation  to  your  liking. 

Another  Point 

The  Hoge  Register  Hook  is  made  for  and  can  be 
used  in  connection  with  any  of  the  standard  sectional 
bases  now  in  use. 

We  have  other  indispensable  devices  for  the  printer 
that  you  ought  to  know  about. 

Write  for  special  introductory  prices 

Uprightgrain  Printing  Base  Co. 

709-711  South  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago,  Ill. 


LIQUID  GLACE 

Is  brushed  on  the  draw-sheet  by  the  printer  and  forms  an  insol¬ 
uble  coating. 

It  prevents  packing  from  softening  and  allows  an  indefinite 
number  of  impressions. 

It  eliminates  offset  onto  and  piling  on  the  draw-sheet. 

It  prevents  draw-sheets  from  cracking. 

KLE-NUP 

The  Ideal  Cleanser  for  Particular  Pressmen 
Not  injurious  by  inhalation. 

Not  injurious  to  the  skin. 

Will  not  affect  the  finest  cuts. 

Will  not  injure  the  rollers. 

THE  SEE  &  ESS  CO. 

2017  Mailers  Bldg.,  Madison  and  Wabash,  Chicago,  Ill. 


THE  NEW 

TRADE  DIRECTORY 
of  LITHOGRAPHERS 

1914  Edition 
NOW  READY 

Alphabetical  List  of  Lithographers  —  State  and  Town  Lists. 
Department  of  Specialty  Lithographers — Offset  Lithographers. 

Tin  Printers  (Metal  Decorators). 

The  Only  Authentic  List  of  Manufacturing  Lithographers  Obtainable. 

SENT  POSTPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  $5.00 

Published  by 

The  National  Lithographer  Pub.  Co., /w- 

150  Nassau  St.,  NewYork 


THE  STAR  JOBBER 

$60  ONLY! 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  PRESS  IN  THE  WORLD 

CHASE  7x11  INCHES 

Fills  the  Demand  for  a  Good,  Smail  Jobber  at  Low  Price 
One  or  More  Needed  in  Every  Office 

RUNS  LIKE  LIGHTNING.  Does  excellent  work. 
Costs  little  to  buy  and  little  to  run.  Easy  by  foot  or  with 
one-quarter  horse-power. 

This  beautiful  machine  is  the  invention  of  the  famous 
designer  of  printing-presses,  George  W.  Prouty. 

Our  Company  acquired  Mr.  Prouty’s  rights  at  large  cost, 
and  has  given  the  public  an  excellent  little  Prouty  Jobber  at 
the  lowest  price  ever  offered  on  a  good  machine. 

The  engraving  explains  itself.  The  design  is  beautifully 
simple.  A  rocking  platen,  rigidly  constructed,  carried  by 
compound  leverage,  with  dwell  on  impression,  quick  return, 
and  a  rest  for  feeding.  No  throw-off  is  needed,  running  is 
so  light  and  control  is  so  easy.  Very  still  running.  No  side 
arms  to  obstruct  work. 

Price,  $60,  F.  O.  B.  Meriden,  boxed  and  shipped  to  any 
address,  and  fully  warranted.  Ink  fountain,  if  desired,  $10.  Weight,  boxed,  500  pounds.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Manufactured  by 


THE  KELSEY  PRESS 

MERIDEN,  CONNECTICUT,  U.  S.A. 


COMPANY 
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If  You  Purchase  a  Victoria 

You  can  depend  upon  buying  the  most  improved  platen  press  for 
the  finest  quality  printing.  The  ink  distribution  is  equal  to  a 
cylinder  press. 

No  other  make  can  supply  you  the  Victoria  Patented  Features ,  like 
camless  roller  movement,  friction  clutch  drive,  automatic  hand 
guard,  adjustable  bearers,  etc.,  etc. 

Investigate  and  save  disappointments. 

VICTORIA  PRESS  MFG.  COMPANY 

FRANK  NOSSEL  38  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


Tympan  Gauge  Square 


3%  ^8V^in°chesr^nSPar  nt  CelIu1^  d  Pf  h  .  b  ' 

the  tympan  in  the  proper  position,  and  marking  with  a  pen¬ 
cil  along  the  left  and  lower  edges,  the  gauges  can  be  placed 
correctly  at  once.  Will  save  its  cost  in  one  day’s  use. 


Twenty-f 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 


The  British  Printer 

Is  Familiarly  Known  as 

“  Our  NationalTrade  Journal” 

By  Its  British  Readers 

cglfg 

r  Published  bi-monthly,  $2.00  per  annum,  post  free. 


The  National  Machine  Company, 


,  Hartford,  Connecticut 


results,  etc.,  and  are  made 


fore, 


The  V alue  of  a  Press  Depends 
Upon  the  Character 
of  Its  Work 

and  printers,  specialty  printers  and  boxmakers 
know  just  what  The  Gaily  Universal  Cutting 
and  Creasing  Presses  stand  for. 

When  you  buy  a  ‘‘Universal”  you  add  to 
your  equipment  an  asset  that  will  not  contin¬ 
ually  stare  at  you  as  an  “eye-sore,”  but  an  invest¬ 
ment  that  will  produce  high-class  work  every 
day  in  the  year. 

The  Gaily  Universal 
Cutting  and  1 


the  best  known  for  satisfactory  services. 

Our  presses  embody  all  of  the  features 
recognized  as  necessary  to  perfect  printing-press 
to  withstand  long  and  powerful  service ;  there¬ 
in  any  stock  the  GALLY  will  answer  the  call. 
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INTRODUCTION 

After  many  years  of  careful  study  and  observation ,  followed  by 
successful  installations  of  our  machine,  we  are  now  prepared  to 
introduce  to  the  printing  industries  the  most  wonderful  machine 

of  the  age. 

•d  No  Cost  Department  is  com¬ 
plete  without  this  device. 

€[J  It  reveals  losses  of  time  which 
the  most  perfect  cost  system  yet 
devised  fails  to  detect. 

The  Printer’s  Watch-Dog 

€[[This  recording  machine  tells 
graphically  what  each  press  or 
machine  is  accomplishing  and 
totals  the  result  in  hours  and 
minutes.  Therefore,  the 

NATIONAL 
MACHINE 
RECORDER 

is  the  accurate  watch-dog  of  the 
movements  of  every  press  or 
machine;  tells  you  how  many 
machines  are  producing,  or  idle;  in  fact,  “what’s  doing.” 
flJIThis  mechanical  recorder  is  intended  to  safeguard  the  employing 
printer  with  the  knowledge  of  cost  of  actual  production,  will  assist 
the  employee  in  measuring  his  individual  production,  and  is  therefore 
destined  to  be  an  indispensable  investment — better  still, 

The  Printer’s  One  Best  Asset 

•fj  Send  for  a  copy  of  a  booklet  that  will  tell  all  about  “THE  MACHINE 
THAT  INCREASES  YOUR  PRODUCTION,”  our  plan  of  installation,  etc. 

ILLINOIS  MACHINE  RECORDER  CO. 

1701-1703  S.  CLARK  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  JOB  PRESS 

THE  JOB  PRESS  THAT  AUTOMATICALLY  PRINTS  TWO  SEPARATE  JOBS  AT  THE  SAME  TIME 


The  Standard  in 
Your  Plant  Means 
Profits  the  Whole 
Year  ’Round 


There  is  but  one  size  and  style  of  the  STANDARD 
HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC  JOB  PRESS- 
built  to  do  90%  of  the  commercial  work  of  the  Job 
Printing  Department,  and  on  this  one  press  can  be 
profitably  printed  the  small  job  or  the  big  job  — 
the  long  run  or  the  short  run,  just  as  they  come 


YOU  DO  NOT  need  to  select  the  jobwork  to  keep  the 
STANDARD  busy 

YOU  DO  NOT  need  to  figure  what  size  press  to  print 
the  job  on 

YOU  DO  NOT  have  to  worry  about  securing  jobwork  to 
keep  a  certain  class  of  presses  busy 

Just  take  the  commercial  job  work  as  it  comes  in 
and  put  it  on  the  STANDARD  — and  keep  it  busy 


Wood  &  Nathan  Company 

SOLE  SELLING  AGENT 

Standard  High  Speed 
Automatic  Job  Press 
1  MADISON  AYE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


It  is  the  busy  press  that  makes 
the  profits — and  the  wide  range 
of  jobwork  that  can  be  handled 
makes  it  possible  to  keep  the 
STANDARD  JOB  PRESS 
busy  the  whole  year  ’round 
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Dealers  You  Ought  to  Know 

This  Directory  is  in  the  interest  of  Printers’  Supply  Houses,  Paper- 
Dealers,  Engravers,  Electrotypers,  Lithographers,  Linotype  and 
Monotype  Composition,  Motor  Power  and  Secondhand  Machinery, 
etc.,  and  represents  Near-by  Dealers  not  usually  advertisers. 
Your  Near-by  Dealers  Can  Serve  You  Quickly. 


Subscribers  will  find  this  Directory  a  great  convenience  in  placing  orders  with  near-by  dealers.  Should  any  article  be  desired  not  herein  advertised.  The  Inland 
Printer  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  special  information  or  advise  manufacturers  of  such  requirements. 
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I 

ILLINOIS 

Don’t  Buy  Solid  Quads 
AGnXS\  ECONOMY  QUADS 
[rf^rYVS  SAVE  25  PER  CENT 

TYPk  I  In  Weight 

V  <0U8ttffr  '  In  Time  PAT  D  1 

\T  vgZ/  In  Labor  OCT.  IjPUM 

ai  iwq.I<!n7rouble  25-10 

Always  INSIST  on  your  -ji  -  llMm  « 

Dealer  supplying  Si"'  Z"" 

ECONOMY  QUADS 

SAMPLE  FREE  fits 

958  Harrison  St..  Chicago  ■'**  * 

Mashek  Form  Truck  ! 

A  patented  and  convenient  portable  truck  for  \ 
handling  of  large  forms  to  prevent  i 

risk  of  piling  j 

Send for  list  of  printers  now  using  the  J 

Mashek  Form  Truck  j 

Mashek  Manufacturing  Co.  j 

1616  W.  Lake  Street  Chicago,  Illinois  J 

Jnn/P‘«\!h  5 

102-108  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago  Glues’16 
Phone :  Main  4100 

Ml 

Mendelson  Bros.  j 

Paper  Stock  Co.  j 

Wholesale  dealers  in  various  grades  of  f 
Waste  Paper  { 

General  offices  and  warehouse  I 

1015-23  So.  State  Street  Chicago  J 

Telephone  Harrison  2840  ! 

700  STOCK  CUTS 

in  one  and  two  colors,  shown  in  the  6 
HERRICK  CUT  BOOKS,  which  will  be 
sent  business  firms  for  $1.75  and  money 
back  on  first  order  of  $5.00  or  more.  Good 
cuts  for  blotters,  folders,  etc. 

THE  HERRICK  PRESS,  Chicago 

/gJHN  Partridge  &f  j 
f|pr§)  Anderson  Co.  j 

Designers,  Electrotypers  J 

^  Engravers,  Stereotypers  J 

100-116  N.  Fifth  Avenue  Chicago  S 

C.  S.  Partridge,  President  j 

Phones:  Main  197,  198,  199.  Auto.  31-757 ,  31-758  J 

Printing  and  Litho. 

INKS 

Standard  Colors  —  Job  Inks  —  Half-tone  and 
Book  Blacks — Special  Colors  Matched — Prompt 
—  Prices  Right. 

Caxton  Printing  Ink  &  Color  Company 
1021-1027  Crosby  Street  Chicago 

.Y— ^  Illinois 

jgRb  Electrotype  Co. 

Electrotypers  Nickeltypers 

.  Designers  Engravers 

314-318  South  Canal  Street,  Chicago 

II  Something  Entirely  Novel  J 

|5j| ill  Reliance  16^  in.  { 

Cuts  and  squares  i6!4  inches,  j 

Printers’  Machine  Works  J 

- Manufacturers  | 

219  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago  j 

$25  to  $35  Yearly 

rr^ABULAR  equipment  for  rule- 
//  M  and-figure  and  blank  work  on 

standard  Linotypes,  with  all 

4BHh  fl  Lino-Tabler  Go.,  Chicago 

New  York,  Toronto 

These  slugs  FREE  to  trade  plants 

For  snappy,  clear  and  beautiful  Offset  Printing 
in  one  or  more  colors,  go  to 

®>i<0»ammers^>l)tllin0^2!S£2H 

Offset  Printers  Artists  Engravers 

732  S.  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 

The  Henry  O.  Shepard  Co.  j 
PRINTERS  ! 

This  magazine  is  a  specimen  j 

of  our  work  j 

63.2  SHERMAN  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  J 

Cline-Westinghouse 
Motor  Equipments 

Cline  Electric  Manufacturing  Co. 

Phone  :  Harrison  832(5 

Grinders  and  Cutting -room  Specialties 
We  sell  to  printers,  lithographers  and  related 
trades  and  satisfy  them,  because  of  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  is  required.  Our  personal  sendee 
makes  customers  satisfied.  Our  specialties: 
cutting  sticks  (all  sizes);  K.  K.  knife  lubricator, 
takes  place  of  oil  and  soap;  K.  K.  paper-slip 
powder,  better  than  soapstone.  Also  expert 
knitegrinders. 

E.  C.  Keyser  &  Co.,  722  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago 

Book  5 

Sewing  Machines  ! 

For  all  purposes  I 

Joseph  E.  Smyth  Co.,  638  Federal  St.  ! 

Chicago  j 

Correspondence  solicited.  ; 

If  its  ENGRAVED  or  EMBOSSED  Wjg 

"WL  DO  IT”  V 

BE  j  Wm-Freund&Sons 

STEEL  ANO  COPPER  PIATE 

WfODIHG  INVITATIONS-  BOOK  PLATES  ENGRAVERS  SPRINTERS 
SSSSSE  STE  E  L  Dl  E  E  M  BOSSERS 

BUSINESS  STATIONERY  ETC  .777  16^20  E.RaNDOLPHST..  CH  ICAGO 

Manz  Engraving  Co. 

Chicago 

Works  ;  4015  Ravenswood  Ave. 

Sales  office  :  22  W.  Monroe  Street 
Specialties:  Lead  mold  steel-face  electrotypes; 
color  plates  in  Ben  Day  process  ;  color  plates  in 
three-color  process  ;  color  plates  in  quadruple- 
color  process.  Artists  and  designers  for  illus¬ 
trations  and  covers.  Half-tones  and  zinc  etch¬ 
ings  of  quality.  Correspondence  solicited. 

William  Thomson  Printers  Machinery  Co.  J 
426  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  j 

p^ete^line .  C. ^Hansen  Type  Foundry’s  Supplies,  j 

embossers  and  paper  box  manufacturers.  j 

&'ZSZ5Z5Z5E5E5ESZ5ESZ5Z5Z5a5Z5Z5ZSE5E5Z5Z5ZSZ5E5H5H5Z5Z5ZSZ5Z5Z525H5E5P5ZSZ5H5Z5Z5Z5Z5ZSZ5ZSE5Z5ZSE5E5ZSE5H5fl 
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HSZSE.a 


MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 


NEW  JERSEY 


OHIO 


Plymouth  Paper  Company 

Holyoke,  Mass. 


GEO.  W.  SWIFT,  Jr. 

Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Designer  and  Manufacturer 


The  Rudolph  SattlerCo.  ! 

220  E.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  | 


Write  for  samples 

“BANNER  BLACK ”  INK 

Made  ONLY  By 

Diamond  Printing  Ink  Works 

Detroit,  Michigan 

A  jet  black  Priming  Ink,  that  does  not  dry  on  rollers 
or  ink-plate.  Easy  working  on  all  kinds  of  stock.  Does 


MISSOURI 


CAPPER 

ENGRAVING  COMPANY 


ARTISTS'  &17-019 

ENGRAVERS  i  ;  ;  U  BROADWAY 

COLOR  PLATE  MAKERS <-J  -  KANSAS  CITY.  MO 


NEW  YORK 


l 


Rubber  Stamps  for 
the  Trade 

Catalogue  on  request. 
No  trouble  —  Clean  Sales 
—  Large  Profits 
Barton  Mfg.  Company 
369  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


BRASS  AND  WOOD  TYPE 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Special  Prices 
WOODHAVEN,  N.  Y. 


Linotype  Composition 
and  Electrotyping 


The  Columbus  Lino-Electro  Company 

79  East  Spring  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Murray  Machinery  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 
Electrotype,  Stereotype  and  Etching 


Linotype  Instruction 


ven  Mergenthaler 

weeks,  $80.  Eve 
0.  Terms  $5.00  v 
le  conditions;  lar 


.  -  .  £  M  !  ~‘r' 

PHILADELPHIA 


Smith-Grieves  Company 


Phone  3283  Beekman 

New  York  Machinery  Co. 


New  York  City 


Tension  and  metal  clasp  envel¬ 
opes  and  other  special  size  envel¬ 
opes  manufactured  for  the  trade. 
Advertising  stickers,  trading 
stamps  in  all  colors  and  shapes. 

ST.  LOUIS  STICKER  CO. 

105  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


m 


F.  A.  Ringler  Co. 

Designing,  Engraving  and  Electrotyp: 
Downtown  plant,  21  and  23  Barclay  Str 
to  26  and  28  Park  Place. 


Commercial  Art 

FOR  THE  TRADE 

Designing,  Illustrating, 
Photo-Retouching, 
Bird’s-Eye  Views 
A  Complete  Art  Department  at  Your  Service. 
Correspondence-solicited. 

The  H,  G.LotzCo., 411  Walnut  St.,  Phila. 


We  produce  every  style  of  engraving 
for  making  catalogues  and  advertising 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  why 

Sanders’  Engravings 

221  Olive  Street,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri 


n  Emergency  Sorts  Cash 


trix  fro 


1  type  ; 


,r _ _  Suc- 

essful  ly  demonstrated  .  a  t 
'he  Printers  Exhibition,' 
few  York  City,  April,  1913. 
Circular  on  Application 
Arthur  S.  Taylor,  63  Main  St. ,  Yonkers ,  N.  Y. 


P  rinting 

and  Embossing  Die 

Brass,  Steel,  Zinc 
First-class  Workmanship 
WM.  R.  YOUNG 


21-123  N.  Sixth  St., 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Uncle  Sam’s  Verdict 


The  United  States  Bureau  of  En¬ 
graving  and  Printing  recently  bought 
250  plate  presses  for  printing  paper 
money.  The  successful  bidder  offered 
to  furnish  these  presses  at  the 
same  price,  whether  equipped  with 
Crocker- Wheeler  motors  or  machines 
of  another  well-known  make. 

The  government  experts,  without 
hesitation,  chose  Crocker -Wheeler 
apparatus. 

There  must  have  been  a  reason. 

Perhaps  they  remembered  that 
over  five  hundred  Crocker -Wheeler 
motors  have  already  been  giving  sat¬ 
isfactory  service  for  several  years  in 
the  government  printing-plant  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

If  these  facts  interest  you,  let  us 
know  the  type  of  current  at  your 
disposal,  and  we  will  send  you  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  describing  the  motors 
suitable  for  your  service. 

Crocker-Wheeler  Company 


Offices  at 

Ampere,  N.J.  Cleveland  New  Haven 

Baltimore  Denver  New  York 


“  Do  It  Electrically” 


m  12345 


BEST  MACHINE 
LOWEST  PRICE 

A  perfect  mechanism  of  the  very  highest  grade 
possible.  Steel  throughout.  Every  machine  tested 
in  a  printing-press  and  guaranteed  accurate. 

5  wheels  5o00  6  wheels  6.00 

For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere. 

American  Numbering  Machine  Co. 

224  and  226  Shepherd  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
119  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

2  Cooper  Street,  Manchester,  England 


Far  in  Advance 
of  the  Times 

A  prominent  subscriber  of  this  publication, 
a  large  dealer  in  New  York  City,  in  a  letter 
dated  July  25,  uses  the  following  language: 


Prosperous  dealers  and  subscribers 
demand  “boiled  down”  reading  matter, 
free  from  piffle,  birthday  announcements, 
etc.  The  text  matter  must  be  of  interest, 
up  to  date,  right  to  the  point,  else  they 
will  not  read. 

Send  for  sample  copy  if  you  do  not  know 
Inland  Stationer— BUSINESS  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  JOURNAL  — and  be  convinced 
of  its  high  character. 

Inland  Stationer 

Business  Equipment  Journal 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 
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Samuel  T.  Freeman  &  Co.,  Auctioneers 

ESTABLISHED  NOV.  12,  1805 

1519-21  Chestnut  Street  -  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EXECUTOR’S  SALE 

Estate  of  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  Deceased 
VALUABLE  FRANCHISES  PLANT 

OF 

“The  Philadelphia  Item” 

N.  W.  Cor.  7th  and  Ranstead  Sts.,  No.  28  S.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

On  Monday,  January  12,  1914,  at  10  A.  M. 

On  the  Premises 

The  sale  comprises  the  Entire  Plant  of  The  Item,  which  is  a  thoroughly  equipped  newspaper  plant.  There 
are  5  Hoe  &  Co.  Newspaper  Presses,  in  good  condition,  12  Linotype  Machines,  Proofing  Presses,  Matrix 
Rolling  Machine,  Routing  Machine,  Bevelling  and  Finishing  Cylinders,  Plate  Shaving  and  Thinning  Machine, 
Casting  Molds,  Molding  Furnaces,  Electric  Generator,  High  Pressure  Blowers,  Exhaust  Fans,  Tanks,  Feed 
Water  Heaters,  Boilers,  Vertical  and  Horizontal  Engines,  Shafting,  Belting,  Electric  Wiring,  Steam  Piping,  Etc. 
Also  Large  Lot  of  Supplies,  including  Platform  Scales,  Type  Cabinets,  Imposing  Stones,  Galleys,  Metal  Fur¬ 
niture,  Lead  Type,  Office  Furniture,  Closets,  Shelving,  Etc.  May  be  examined  at  any  time  previous  to  the  Sale. 
Catalogues  at  the  Auction  Store,  where  all  inquiries  must  be  made. 

Sale  peremptory.  By  order  of  HARRINGTON  FITZGERALD,  Executor. 

F.  F.  BRIGHTLY,  Esq.,  Attorney  for  Executor,  134  S.  9th  St. 

SAMUEL  T.  FREEMAN  &  CO.,  AUCTIONEERS 
1519-21  CHESTNUT  STREET  -  -  PHILADELPHIA 


The  Black  and  White  of  Newspaper 
Folding  Facts 

Here’s  the  proposition  in  a  nutshell: 

A  Sidney-Perfect  Folder,  attached  to  any  type  of  1,  2  or  3  revolution  cylinder 
press,  giving  rear  delivery,  provides  a  folding  system  equal  in  accuracy  and  economy 
to  the  folding  equipment  of  a  perfecting  press. 

Really,  it  eliminates  folding  costs  altogether,  because 

The  Sidney-Perfect  Folder  4^ 

receives  folios  and  quartos  direct 
from  the  press  and  folds  them  auto¬ 
matically,  without  hand  labor  at  any 
point.  Its  remarkable  adaptability, 
durability  and  low  price  are  fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  catalog ;  ask  for  a  copy. 

We 

Sidney  Folder  Co. 

Sidney,  Ohio 
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/kimbleI 

YcmojorsY 

You  Canlncrease  the 
Efficiency  of  Your 
Plant  at  Least  20% 

If  you  are  running  your  presses  with  ordinary 
variable-speed,  alternating-current  motors,  you 
can  increase  the  efficiency  of  your  plant  at  least 
20%.  by  using  Kimble  Motors. 

If  you  are  running  your  presses  by  line  shafting, 
the  increase  in  efficiency  will  be  nearly  35%. 

It’s  all  because  of  the  extremely  wide  range 
of  speed  and  the  very  finely  graduated  steps  in 

KIMBLE 

JOB  AND  CYLINDER  PRESS 

MOTORS 

Single-Phase,  Variable-Speed 
Alternating-Current 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  line-shaft-driven 
job  press. 

You  will  seldom  find  any  line-shaft-driven  job 
press  that  is  fed  by  hand  where  the  maximum 
speed  is  greater  than  1,800  I.  P.  H.  or  the  low 
speed  lower  than  1,200  to  1,400  I.  P.  H. 

On  fine  work,  the  press  at  1,200  I.  P.  H.  is 
much  too  fast.  This  means  a  great  waste  of 
stock.  It  also  means  that  the  throw-off  is  used 


continually  and  about  one-half  the  impressions 
are  lost.  The  consequent  actual  speed  would 
be  about  600  I.  P.  H. — -with  a  great  waste  of 
material. 

This  same  press,  with  a  job  which  could  be 
fed  effectively  at  2,500  I.  P.  H.,  is  limited  to 
1,800  I.  P.  H.  This  means  a  loss  of  efficiency 
of  approximately  28%. 

The  Kimble  Motor  gives  you  any  speed  you 
want  from  450  to  3,000  I.  P.  H.  The  feeder 
fits  the  speed  to  the  job. 

Little  Stories  About 
Kimble  Efficiency 

A  Business  Card  Job 

One  of  our  customers  had  a  job  of  10,000  business 
cards  that  he  was  very  anxious  to  get  out  on  time. 
These  were  being  run  off  on  an  8x12  press  connected  to 
line  shafting  and  the  best  speed  he  was  able  to  get  was 
1,500  I.  P.  H.,  because  that  was  the  limit  of  his  line 
shaft  speed. 

A  Kimble  Vi  H.-P.  Motor  was  then  connected  to  the 
press,  friction  drive,  and  the  press  started  at  the  line 
shaft  speed  of  1,500  I.  P.  H.  After  the  feeder  was  well 
started  and  working  smoothly,  the  speed  was  gradually 
increased,  by  steps  so  imperceptible  that  it  did  not  break 
into  the  feeder’s  “stride,”  until  the  press  had  attained 
a  speed  of  3,000  I.  P.  H.,  at  which  speed  he  was 
getting  every  impression. 

Result:  An  increase  of  100%  in  efficiency  on  a  high¬ 
speed  job. 

Kimbleize  Your  Plant! 

Run  every  one  of  your  presses  with  Kimble  Motors 
—  from  the  Gordons  right  up  to  the  big  cylinders. 

Do  it  because  — 

With  Kimble  Motors  you  can  get  exactly  the  right 
speed  for  every  job,  increasing  or  decreasing  at  will;  the 
actual  result  is  several  hundred  more  impressions  per  hour 
and  less  spoiled  stock. 

Instead  of  consuming  top  speed  current  at  all  speeds 
as  other  alternating-current  motors  do,  the  Kimble  uses 
current  in  proportion  to  speed.  At  half  maximum  speed 
it  uses  only  half  maximum-speed  current. 

This  advertisement  gives  scarcely  a  hint  of  the 
intensely  interesting,  money-saving  facts  you  will  find 
in  our  Red  Catalog.  Write  for  your  copy. 

Kimble  Electric  Co. 

The  Printing  Press  Motor  Specialists 

635  N.  Western  Avenue  Chicago,  Ill. 

Ill-  —  ll 
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The  National 

Automatic  Job  Printing  Press 

Is  a  flat-bed,  flat-platen  press  that  prints 
direct  from  type  or  original  half-tones 
at  a  guaranteed  speed  of 

4,000  Impressions  Per  Hour 

It  is  easier  to  make  ready  than  a  Gordon 
and  can  be  changed  from  job  to  job 
in  less  time. 


It  is  powerful  and  durable,  and  is  ideal 
in  its  mechanical  construction. 


It  combines  the  rotary  principle  with 
the  flat  form. 


One  National  with  one  good  pressman 
will  turn  out  more  work  than  five  ordi¬ 
nary  hand-fed  presses  and  five  feeders. 

It  Is  the  Press  That  You  Will  Buy 

Write  for  particulars 


National  Automatic  Press  Co. 

Lehighton,  Pennsylvania 
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THE  SWINK 

TWO-REVOLUTION  PRESS 


You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  your  business  to  investigate  this  press  thoroughly  before  buying. 

THE  SWINK  PRINTING  PRESS  CO., 


is  not  an  experiment.  It  is  a 
recognized  factor  in  the  print¬ 
ing  machinery  field  and  every 
passing  month  is  adding  to  its 
prestige. 

In  many  plants  it  is  running 
side  by  side  with  presses  of 
longer  established  reputations 
and  in  each  instance  it  is 
proving  to  its  owners  our  claim 
of  larger  production  at  lower 
operating  cost.  Its  money¬ 
making  possibilities  are  much 
greater  than  those  of  other 
presses. 

Fast,  accurate,  convenient 
and  economical,  it  is  the  one 
press  that  increases  the  print¬ 
ers’  profits. 

The  proof  of  a  press  is  in  its  operation,  and  The  Swink  owners  are  best  qualified  to  give  you  an  unbiased 
opinion.  A  list  of  Swink  users  will  be  sent  you  upon  application. 


The  Speed  and  Quality  Offset  Press  o^To-day 


That  offset  printing  is  coming  more  and 
more  into  use  there  is  no  disputing,  and  the 
Bigelow  Press  Sales  Corporation  is  doing  its 
share  toward  furthering  the  offset  proposition 
by  installing  presses  all  over  the  country. 

It  is  the  speed  press,  because  it  prints  and 
delivers  a  folio  sheet,  17x22;  will  print  four 
letter-heads  on  8)4x11  at  a  speed  of  from 
6,000  to  10,000  impressions  per  hour. 

The  press  requires  but  one  man  to  operate  it, 
requires  small  floor  space,  and  in  all  is  a  perfect 
offset  press,  absolutely  fool-proof,  simple  in  con¬ 
struction  and  substantially  built  throughout. 

You  should  investigate  this  wonderful 
press  before  making  your  final  selection. 

The  Bigelow  Press  Sales 
Corporation 

436  Brisbane  Building,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
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Start  Out  the  New  Y ear  with  These  Two  Profit  -  Makers 


Your  plant  is  not  complete,  nor  will  you  enjoy  the  sense  of  complete  service  until  you  install  our 


NATIONAL  PRINTING  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Inc. 


Agencies  in  Principal  Cities  Head  Office  and  Factory,  Athol,  Massachusetts 


For  Sale  by  Dealers 


MOTOR  BRACKETS 

for  Chandler  &  Price  Presses 

THE  equipment  consists 
of  two  Brackets,  Motor 
Board,  and  Pulley,  and  is 
easily  placed  upon  any  New 
Series  Press,  a  wrench  and  a 
few  minutes  time  being  all  that 
is  required  for  attaching.  The 
motor  is  off  the  floor,  out  of  the 
dirt,  a  foot  or  two  of  space  back 
of  the  press  is  saved,  and  the 
press  can  not  creep  away  from 
the  motor  and  get  out  of  line. 

Write  to  your  dealer  for  further 
information  and  prices. 

The  Chandler  £#  Price  Company 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


TORONTO  TYPE  FOUNDRY  COMPANY,  LIMITED 
Agents  for  Canada,  exclusive  of  British  Columbia 
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Color 


and  Its  Application  to  Printing 


By  E.  C.  ANDREWS 


This  volume  has  received  unstinted  praise  from  such  authorities  as  Toby  Rubovits,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Henry 
Turner  Bailey,  John  Lee  Mahin,  S.  H.  Horgan,  Printing  Art ,  Professor  Sargent,  of  the  Fine  and  Educational  Arts  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  a  host  of  others.  Below  are  the  chapter  headings,  which  give  an  idea  of  the  thorough 
manner  in  which  this  accomplished  author  treats  his  subject. 


The  Three  Attributes  of  Color 
Light  and  the  Spectrum 
The  Process  of  Color  Perception 
False  and  Correct  Color  Balance — Hue 
Value 

Chroma  and  the  Union  of  Hue,  Value  and  Chroma 
in  the  Color  Solid 

The  Color  Solid  as  a  Basis  for  Color  Combinations 
The  Law  of  Modification  of  Colors  Due  to  Opposition 
Harmony  by  Balanced  Contrasts — Sequences  — 

Analogies  of  Hue,  Value  and  Chroma 

Handsomely  bound,  cloth  back,  stiff  boards,  half  paper  sides.  6%  format.  Heavy  plate  paper,  123  pages,  with 
blank  sheets  for  notes.  47  illustrations,  3  color  inserts. 

Price ,  $2.00 

The  Inland  Printer  Company  632cSH7cAGohTL™mo^reet 


The  Weighing  and  Mixing  of  Inks 
Color  Matching 
Pressroom  Difficulties 

Classification  of  Typical  Color  Combinations 
Diagram  of  Possible  Color  Values 
Enlarged  Diagram  of  Possible  Color  Values 
Comparison  of  Parts  ( Metric  System )  with  Pounds 
Avoirdupois 

Conversion  of  Ounces  and  Fractional  Parts  of  An 
Ounce  Into  Decimal  Parts  of  a  Pound 


Now  on  Sale 

Letters  &  Letter  Construction 

With  Chapters  on  Design  and  Decoration 

By  F.  J.  TREZISE 

New  Ideas  for  Printers  and  Designers 

'(ETTERS  and  Letter  Construction”  presents  the  subject  in  a  new  manner — gives 
you  the  information  you  want  in  the  way  you  want  it.  It  is  not  merely  a  book 
i  a^phabets — it  is  a  book  of  ideas.  It  is  written  by  the  chief  instructor  of  the 

»lr7:\  t  t  rj^  Course  of  Instruction  in  Printing,  and  is  based  on  actual  experience 
l  of  theory. 

e  of  the  features :  “Letters  and  Letter  Construction”  contains  chapters  on 
Roman  Capitals,  Roman  Lower-case,  Italic,  Gothic,  Lettering  in  Design, 
_ ■  —  v LjOrS  Decoration  and  Type  Alphabets.  It  contains  plates  showing  the  decoration  of 

various  periods  and  peoples  —  excellent  references  for  designers.  It  contains 
instruction  on  the  designing  of  decorative  borders,  initials,  etc.  It  contains  information  regarding  the 
principles  of  design — the  application  of  lettering  to  practical  work.  It  treats  of  methods  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  and  gives  ideas  that  facilitate  work. 

CL  It  contains  160  pages  and  131  illustrations,  and  is  artistically  bound  in  art  canvas. 

PRICE ,  $2.00 

The  Inland  Printer  Company,  Chicago 

632  Sherman  Street 
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How  Would  You  Treat  a  Package  Label? 


Every  printer  should  enter  the  package  label  contest,  now  open,  conducted  by 

The  American  Printer,  a  Magazine  of  Printing 

The  contest  is  open  to  all.  A  copy  of  the  rules  sent  free  on  request.  Are  you  reading 
the  series  of  practical  articles  on  typography  now  appearing  in  The  American  Printer  ? 
Will  Bradley  has  designed  a  series  of  covers  ;  the  first  appears  on  the  January  number. 
The  American  Pr*nter  is  giving  in  each  number  many  practical  articles  on  business,  technical 
and  art  subjects,  and  numerous  illustrations,  many  in  color.  Send  thirty  cents  for  a  sample 
copy  or  three  dollars  for  a  year’s  subscription. 


Oswald  Publishing 


If  You  Want  to  Build  a  Trade  With  the  French 
Printers,  Send  Your  Catalogues 
and  Terms  to  the 

THE  BEST  SPECIAL 

Works  for  Lithographers 

FONDERIE  CASLON 

(Paris  Branch) 

ALBUM  LITHO— 26  parts  in  stock,  20  plates  in  black  and  color,  $1. SO  each  part. 

The  Leading  Importers  of 

American  Machinery 

For  the  French  Printing  Trade 

TREASURE  OF  LABELS  —  the  newest  of  labels- 15  plates  in  color,  $3.00. 
“FIGURE  STUDIES  ”-by  Ferd  Wust-second  series,  24  plates,  $3.00. 

AND  THE 

FREIE  KUNSTE 

Shipping  Agents:  The  American  Express  Company 

Fonderie  Caslon,  13  Rue  Sainte  Cedie,  Paris 

copy,  25  cents. 

Published  by  JOSEF  HEIM,  Vienna  VI.  /  i  Austria 

New  I.T.U.  Course  Series 

LESSONS  IN  RUDIMENTARY  ENGLISH  AND  ELEMENTAL  TYPOGRAPHY 

THIS  series  is  designed  to  aid  those  who  have  difficulty  with  capitalization  and 
punctuation.  The  lessons  are  on  the  following  subjects: 

Lessons  1  to  3  —  Punctuation. 

Lesson  4  —  Use  of  capital  letters. 

Lesson  5  —  Proofreaders’  marks  and 
their  meanings. 

Lesson  6  —  Type-faces  and  their  use. 

Lesson  7 — The  question  of  spacing. 

Lesson  8  —  The  use  of  decoration  in 
typography. 

Lesson  9  —  The  question  of  display. 

This  series  may  be  taken  in  preference  to  the  nine  lessons  on  hand-lettering  at  the 
regular  rate,  including  rebate  given  by  the  International  Typographical  Union.  It 
may  also  be  taken  alone,  the  price  being  $10.  When  taken  in  addition  to  the  full 
course  it  is  sold  for  $8,  which  is  the  price  charged  graduates  of  the  I.  T.  U.  Course. 


THE  I.  T.  U.  COMMISSION  632  shechTLotpeet' 


BOOKS  AND  UTILITIES 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 

624-632  Sherman  St.,  CHICAGO  1729  Tribune  Building,  NEW  YORK 

PAMPHLET  GIVING  CONTENTS  OF  EACH  BOOK  MAILED  ON  REQUEST 
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Sttlmth  Printer  ©rrimtrul  i’rluml 

MACHINE  COMPOSITION  DEPARTMENT 


No  educational  feature  in  connection  with  the  printing  trades  has  the 
success  which  has  attended  this  venture.  More  than  1,350  graduates. 

MECHANISM  AND  FINGERING  TAUGHT 

and  so  thoroughly  that  many  experienced  operators  have  taken  the  course 
after  working  with  graduates. 

The  compositor  who  wants  to  look  in  at  the  money-making  end  of  his  trade  should  send  postal  for 
booklet  “Machine  Composition”  and  learn  all  about  the  course  and  what  students  say  of  it.  Manipu¬ 
lation  of  The  Thompson  Typecaster  taught  without  extra  charge. 


INLAND  PRINTER  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL,  632  Sherman  St.,  Chicago 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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OUR  FINE  LINES  OF 

STANDARDIZED  LEDGER 
PAPERS 

If  there  is  one  class  of  business  men  that  appreciates  the  value  of  service,  it  is 
the  printers.  Their  prosperity  depends  upon  it.  The  paper  house  that  assists 
the  printer  in  furthering  the  interests  of  the  consumer  by  furnishing  reliable 
paper  merchandise,  fairly  priced  and  on  time,  is  doing  a  real  service.  This  is  the 
quality  of  “Butler  Service.” 

tfl  Our  line  of  Ledger  Papers  is  standardized  the  same  as  all  of  our  other  lines. 
We  were  the  first  in  the  paper  business  to  recognize  that  through  standardization 
only,  could  a  paper  house  be  of  greatest  service  to  its  customers. 

<1  Following  is  the  list  of  “Butler  Brands”  of  Durable  Ledger  Papers: 

AMERICAN  LINEN  RECORD  LOOSE-LEAF  LINEN  LEDGER 
LEDGER  MILLS  LEDGER  SCRIPTUM  LEDGER 

BERKSHIRE  LINEN  LEDGER  STATEMENT  LEDGER 

GENERAL  LEDGER 

This  list  includes  Ledger  Papers  from  “The  Cheapest  That’s  Good  to  the 
Best  That’s  Made.” 

STATEMENT  LEDGER 

tf  This  is  the  latest  acquisition  to  our  line.  It  is  the  lowest  priced  serviceable  Ledger  Paper  made. 
Banks  use  it  for  monthly  statements  and  other  purposes.  They  demand  impressive  and  dependable 
quality,  hence  their  approval  of  this  paper.  If  it  is  good  for  banks  it  is  good  for  other  lines  of  business. 

<1  While  low  in  price,  STATEMENT  LEDGER  has  the  quality  and  appearance  to  make  it  desirable 
for  a  wide  range  of  uses  for  which  an  inexpensive  Ledger  Paper  is  preferred.  It  is  bright  white  and 
possesses  a  good  writing,  ruling  and  erasing  surface.  These  are  features  which  can  only  be  obtained 
by  combining  good  materials  in  the  right  way.  STATEMENT  LEDGER  will  enable  you  to  meet 
the  keenest  competition  without  sacrificing  either  quality  or  profit. 


We  would  like  to  send  samples  and  prices  of  STATEMENT  LEDGER 
and  our  other  Ledger  Papers  to  any  buyers  that  are  interested 


DISTRIBUTORS  OF 

Standard  Paper  Co.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Missouri-Interstate  Paper  Co.  .  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mississippi  Valley  Paper  Co.  .  .  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Southwestern  Paper  Co.  Dallas,  Tex. 

Southwestern  Paper  Co.  .  Houston,  Tex. 

Pacific  Coast  Paper  Co.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Sierra  Paper  Co.  ....  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Central  Michigan  Paper  Co.  .  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


“BUTLER  BRANDS” 

Mutual  Paper  Co.  .  .  .  Seattle,  Wash. 

Commercial  Paper  Co.  .  .  New  York  City 

American  Type  Founders  Co.  .  .  .  Spokane,  Wash. 

American  Type  Founders  Co.  .  Vancouver,  British  Col. 

National  Paper  &  Type  Co.  (Export  only)  .  New  York  City. 
National  Paper  &  Type  Co.  .  .  Havana,  Cuba. 

National  Paper  &  Type  Co.  .  .  .  City  of  Mexico,  Mex. 

National  Paper  &  Type  Co.  .  .  .  Monterey,  Mex. 


J.  W.  BUTLER  PAPER  CO.,  Chicago 
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ESTABLISHED  1830 


Paper  Knives 

are  just  enough  better  to  warrant  inquiry 
if  you  do  not  already  know  about  them. 


“New  Process”  quality.  New  package. 

“COES”  warrant  (that’s  different)  better  service  and 

No  Price  Advance ! 

In  other  words,  our  customers  get  the  benefit  of  all 
improvements  at  no  cost  to  them. 

LORING  COES  &  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPARTMENT  COES  WRENCH  CO. 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

New  York  Office — W.  E.  ROBBINS,  29  Murray  Street 
Phone,  6866  Barclay 

TORONTO  TYPE  FOUNDRY  COMPANY,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Calgary  and  Regina 
Sole  Agents  for  Canada 


COES  RECORDS 


First  to  use  Micrometer  in  Knife  work . 1890 

First  to  absolutely  refuse  to  join  the  Trust  .........  1893 

First  to  use  special  steels  for  paper  work  .........  1894 

First  to  use  a  special  package  . . .  -  .1901 

First  to  print  and  sell  by  a  “printed  in  figures”  Price-list . 1904 

First  to  make  first-class  Knives,  any  kind . since  1830 


COES  Is  Always  Best ! 
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Get  the  New  Conception  of  Hand  Feeding 

See  “The  Baby”  Cylinder  Method 


You  can’t  believe  what  we  say  about  hand  feeding  on  the  new  “Baby” 
Cylinder  until  you  forget  all  about  the  old  platen  press  way  of  picking  up  a  sheet 
with  one  hand,  carrying  it  12  to  20  inches  and  registering  it  carefully  to  the 
guides,  at  the  same  time  removing  the  printed  sheet  and  depositing  that  on 
another  feed  board,  another  move  of  12  to  20  inches. 

Get  the  new  conception  of  hand  feeding. 

Remember,  first  of  all,  that  on  “The  Baby”  Cylinder  the  feeder  does  not 
pick  up  the  sheet  at  all.  Nor  does  he  have  to  remove  the  sheet;  the  press  does 
that  and  jogs  it  automatically. 

Remember  that  the  press  automatically  registers  the  sheet,  the  feeder 
having  to  feed  it  merely  with  approximate  accuracy. 

Remember  that  if  he  fails  to  feed  a  sheet,  he  does  not  have  to  throw  off. 
The  press  automatically  throws  off  the  impression  and  the  ink  supply  for  that 
impression. 

Consider  these  points  carefully. 

They  are  the  practical  and  sufficient  reasons  why  “The  Baby”  cylinder 
can  be  fed  easily  at  4,000  per  hour,  with  a  net  output  of  3,500  per  hour  after 
allowing  for  time  in  handling  stock. 

No  hand-fed  press  can  ever  turn  out  the  net  output  of  the  automatically 
and  continuously  fed  Autopress,  but  for  the  printer  with  short  runs  only,  “The 
Baby”  Cylinder  does  give  a  net  output  so  much  greater  and  so  much  better 
in  quality  than  the  hand-fed  platens  that  it  will  be  a  big  money  maker.  The  press 
itself  will  operate  smoothly  at  5,000  an  hour,  so  the  only  limit  to  speed  is  the 
dexterity  of  operator,  and  that  too  under  very  favorable  conditions  for  rapid 
feeding.  Write  for  booklet. 


95  Madison  Avenue 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


OSWEGO 


YOU  GO 

(if  You  are  Wise) 


For  Your  Eyes ,  To  an  Oculist:  For  Law ,  To  a  Lawyer: 
For  Cutting  Machines 9  To  a  Specialist. 


Oswego  Auto  Oswego  Power  Oswego  Lever  Oswego  Semi-Auto 

Cutting  Machines  Exclusively — Ninety  Sizes  and  Styles — 16-inch  to  84-inch 

CONCENTRATION 

on  a  single  line  secures  you  the  most  expert  and  efficient  service. 
Oswego  service  is  highly  specialized  cutting  machine  service. 
Oswego  and  Brown  &  Carver  cutting  machine  service  has  nearly 
half  a  century’s  experience  perfecting  it.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to 
build  for  you  an  Oswego  machine,  adapted  to  your  exact  needs, 
which  will  increase  your  profits. 


OSWEGO  MACHINE  WORKS 

NIEL  GRAY,  JR.,  Proprietor. 

OSWEGO,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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SPEEDLIMITblackINK 

PERMITS  OF 

PRINTING  “TURNING¬ 
PRINTING  and  BINDING 
ALL  THE  SAME  DAY 

EQUALLY  GOOD 

for  HALF  TONE  WORK 
WHEN  SPEED  IS  NOT  REQUIRED. 


CINCINNATI 

DETROIT  I 

CHICAGO  I 

ST.  PAUL  | 


BOSTON 

PHILADELPHIA 

ROCHESTER 


MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS  CITY 
DALLAS 


No.  133 

Book  and  Catalog  Folder 

Write  for  Details 


MADE  BY 

Brown  Folding  Machine  Company 

Erie,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK,  38  Park  Row  CHICAGO,  343  South  Dearborn  St. 

ATLANTA,  GA.,  J.  H.  Schroeter  &  Bro.  DALLAS,  TEXAS,  1102  Commerce  St. 
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PARKSIDE  CASING-IN  MACHINE 


THIS  WONDERFUL  MACHINE  FORMS  THE  CASE 
and  AUTOMATICALLY  and  EFFICIENTLY  PASTES 
BOTH  SIDES  of  the  BOOK  RIGHT  UP  to  the  JOINT 


No,  2  TAKES  FLAT  COVERS  16"x9%"  TO  7"x  4 V2" .  SPEED  1000  PER  HOUR 
No.  3  TAKES  FLAT  COVERS  22"x  14"  TO  7J4"x  4 V2" .  SPEED  750  PER  HOUR 


T.W.  &  C.  B.  SHERIDAN  COMPANY 


Established  1835 
OFFICES  AND  SALESROOMS 

56  and  58  Duane  Street,  NEW  YORK  607  South  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO 

63  Mount  Pleasant,  LONDON,  W.  C.,  ENGLAND 


Practical  All-Steel  Furniture 

For  the  Newspaper,  Book  and  Magazine 
Printing-Plant 

Economy  of  time  in  the  production  of  the  modern  newspaper  is  the  one  item  to  be 
considered  in  the  selection  of  the  working  equipment. 

This  fact  necessitates  the  use  of  materials  and  articles  of  furniture  exactly  suited  to 
the  individual  requirements  of  the  plant  where  the  material  is  to  be  installed. 

In  the  past  this  demand  has  meant  the  designing  of  special  articles  of  furniture  which 
sold  at  prices  much  higher  than  the  cost  of  standard  goods  manufactured  in  quantities. 

Our  new  system  of  unit  construction  in  steel  affords  unlimited  possibilities  in  the  way 
of  design  and  special  arrangement  of  the  component  parts. 

By  standardizing  we  reduce  the  cost  of  construction  to  the  minimum.  The  purchaser 

has  the  utmost  license  in  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of 
the  unit  parts,  thus  acquiring  an 
outfit  of  furniture  exactly  suited 
to  his  own  particular  needs,  to 
be  purchased  at  prices  as  reason¬ 
able  as  would  be  paid  for  stand¬ 
ard  stock  designs  manufactured 
in  quantities. 

We  carry  large  stocks  of  the 
component  unit  parts.  We 
assemble  the  furniture  as  the 
order  specifies  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  make  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  of  the  largest  possible  order 
for  composing-room  furniture. 

The  goods  are  all  standard  and 
tried  out  and  will  not  develop 
serious  defects  and  shortcomings 
within  a  short  time  after  installa- 
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Our  unit  system  of  steel  construction  is 
section  of r bins  now  installed  in  dozens  of  representative 
myiihs1toowdn0fTTheblconS-  newspaper,  book  and  magazine  printing- 
Lennbe°piaacedinu1fdertrthe'db°n  plants  throughout  the  United  States  and 
.  .  ,  ,  .  ,  Canada. 

;  for  leads  and  slugs  from 

blank  spacTfor'mfscellaneous  mate-  NeW  Catalogs  of  Steel  equipments  nOW 

fsodtmentSof  ready  and  will  be  sent  on  request  to  respon- 
of  the  work  gj{qe  printers. 


THE  HAMILTON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factories,  TWO  RIVERS,  WIS.  Eastern  Office  and  Warehouse,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 

HAMILTON  GOODS  ARE  CARRIED  IN  STOCK  AND  SOLD  BY  ALL 
PROMINENT  TYPEFOUNDERS  AND  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

A  VALUABLE  LINE  GAUGE,  graduated  by  picas  and  nonpareils,  mailed  free  to  every  inquiring  printer. 
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CINCINNATI 


Reliable 


Printers’ 

Rollers 

Sam’l  Binghams  Son 
Mfg.  Co. 

CHICAGO  ° 

636=704  Sherman  Street 

PITTSBURG 

First  Avenue  and  Ross  Street 

ST.  LOUIS 

514  =  516  Clark  Avenue 

KANSAS  CITY 

706  Baltimore  Avenuo 

ATLANTA 

40=42  Peters  Street 

INDIANAPOLIS 

151  =  153  Kentucky  Avenue 

DALLAS 

1306=1308  Patterson  Avenue 

MILWAUKEE 

133  =  135  Michigan  Street 

MINNEAPOLIS 

719=721  Fourth  St.,  So. 

DES  MOINES 

609=611  Chestnut  Street 

COLUMBUS 

307  Mt.  Vernon  Avenue 
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KAST  Insetting,  Covering 
and  Wire-Stitching  Machine 

What  it  does  automatically  in  one  operation: 

It  folds  the  covers  — 

It  insets  any  number  of  folded  signatures  within  the  cover — 

It  heads  up  all  sections  and  cover  perfectly  — 

It  automatically  detects  imperfect  copies  and  diverts  them 
from  the  counted  piles  without  staples,  or  stopping  the 
machine  — 

It  staggers  the  staples  in  the  backs  of  the  books,  so  that  the 
piles  lay  flat  in  clamp  of  the  trimming  machine. 

It  performs  all  of  these  operations  at  the  cost  of  stitching 
the  same  product  by  hand. 


4jjg\  DEXTER  FOLDER  COMPANY  |j|j\ 

FOLDERS,  CROSS  CONTINUOUS  FEEDERS,  PILE  FEEDERS,  CUTTERS 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA  SAN  FRANCISCO  DALLAS,  TEXAS 

DODSON  PRINTERS  SUPPLY  CO.  H.  W.  BRINTNALL  E.  G.  MYERS 
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The  Seybold  Book  Compressor 


Prelected  by  Seybold  Patents 
With  parts  removed  to  show  construction  of  machine 


Especially  designed  for  smashing  or  compressing  thick  books  or  a  number  of 
smaller  books  having  a  heavy  swell  at  the  back. 

Impossible  for  signatures  to  become  disarranged  before  or  while  under  pressure. 

Eliminates  entirely  the  old  slow  method  of  hammering  the  backs  by  hand  and  adds 
immensely  to  the  production  of  trimming  and  backing  machines. 

The  even  movement  and  long  dwell  insures  the  books  remaining  in  the  compressed 
form  after  the  jaws  are  released. 

The  Seybold  Compressor  having  horizontal  jaws,  accidents  so  common  on  the  old- 
style  smashing  machines  are  avoided. 


THE  SEYBOLD  MACHINE  COMPANY 


Makers  of  Highest-Grade  Machinery  for  Bookbinders ,  Printers,  Lithographers , 
Paper-Mills ,  Paper-Houses,  Paper-Box  Makers,  etc. 

Embracing  —  Cutting  Machines,  in  a  great  variety  of  styles  and  sizes,  Book  Trimmers,  Die-Cutting  Presses,  Rotary 
Board  Cutters,  Table  Shears,  Corner  Cutters,  Knife  Grinders,  Book  Compressors,  Book  Smashers, 
Standing  Presses,  Backing  Machines,  Bench  Stampers;  a  complete  line  of  Embossing 
Machines  equipped  with  and  without  mechanical  Inking  and  Feeding  devices. 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


BRANCHES:  New  York,  151-163  W.  26th  Street;  Chicago,  112-114  W.  Harrison  Street. 

AGENCIES:  J.  H.  Schroeter  &  Bro.,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  J.  L.  Morrison  Co.,  Toronto,  Out.:  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd., 
Winnipeg,  Man.;  The  Barnhart  Type  Foundry  Co.,  1102  Commerce  St.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
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LET  NOT  ANOTHER  DAY 


go  by  without  posting  yourself  thoroughly  about  the  latest  and  best  Web 
Press  ever  built  for  printers  having  long  runs  of  presswork. 

The  SCOTT 

ALL-SIZE  ROTARY  PRESS 

is  the  ideal  machine  for  you  to  install,  BECAUSE  it  cuts  off  and  prints 
any  length  of  sheet,  and  any  width  of  sheet  can  be  printed  up  to  the 
width  of  the  press  between  bearers,  according  to  the  size  of  the  press,  up 
to  50,  60  or  70  inches. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  PRINT  COLORS 

the  press  can  be  built  to  print  an  extra  color  on  each  side  of  the 
sheet  if  desired. 

THE  QUANTITY  AND  THE  QUALITY  OF  WORK 

this  machine  will  do  will  surprise  you.  It  has  proven  a  money-maker 
wherever  installed  and  it  would  prove  a  money-maker  for  you. 

SEND  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

DAVID  J.  SCOTT.  General  Manager 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  YORK,  1  Madison  Avenue  CHICAGO,  Monadnock  Block 
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STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  JOB  PRESS 

THE  JOB  PRESS  THAT  AUTOMATICALLY  PRINTS  TWO  SEPARATE  JOBS  AT  THE  SAME  TIME 


AFTER  2V2  YEARS 

What  a  User  of  the  Standard  Says: 

“AM  glad  to  send  you  anything  in  the  way  of  a  testimonial,”  state 
ii  F.  S.  Reefy  &  Son,  of  Elyra,  Ohio,  in  response  to  a  letter  asking 
their  opinion  of  the  STANDARD,  “as  the  press  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise  and  can  be  made  the  most  valuable  piece  of  producing  machinery 
in  a  job-printing  office  with  the  right  kind  of  handling.” 

Read  what  Mr.  Reefy  writes,  after  a  very  thorough  tryout  of  the 
STANDARD,  where  it  met  every  condition  and  made  good. 


THE  ELYRIA  DEMOCRAT 

F.  S.  REEFY  &  SON 

Job  Printing  of  Quality  Proprietors 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 


Built  for 
Hard  Service 


Quick 

Make-Ready 


Short  Runs 
Practical 


Wood  &  Nathan  Company, 

New  York  City. 

Gentlemen : 


December  1,  1913. 


We  have  had  in  operation  in  our  shop 
one  of  your  Standard  High  Speed  Automatic  Job 
Presses  since  April,  1911.  During  that  period — 
over  two  and  one-half  years — we  have  had  the  very 
best  of  service  from  the  press.  It  is  made  for 
hard  service,  and  its  two  and  one— half  years’  work 
has  not  in  any  way  affected  its  ability  to  deliver 
at  high  speed  work  of  the  highest  quality. 

It  is  an  ideal  press  for  all  work  that  goes  on  a 
platen  press,  and  when  a  man  gets  used  to  handling 
it,  jobs  can  be  put  on  and  gotten  ready  in  almost 
the  same  time  as  on  an  ordinary  platen  press.  If 
the  material  in  the  office  is  in  condition,  it  is 
astonishing  how  quickly  the  press  can  b©  running 
after  a  job  is  put  on. 

Runs  of  500  are  entirely  practical,  and  you  find 
after  awhile  most  all  the  work  is  put  on  the 
press,  without  regard  to  the  size  of  the  run,  and 
with  no  loss  in  time  on  short  runs,  because  the 
press  finishes  the  job  quickly  even  if  it  should 
take  a  little  more  time  for  make-ready. 
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There  being  so  few  trips  of  the  impressions  with 
the  automatic  feeding  device,  the  press  actually 
delivers  close  to  the  maximum  capacity. 

The  automatic  feeder  gives  no  trouble  to  the 
pressman  when  he  learns  how  to  manage  it  for  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  and  weights  of  stock*  The  automatic 
registering  device  insures  accurate  feeding*  The 
automatic  parts  of  the  press  are  simple  and  will 
not  get  out  of  order  if  the  press  is  intelligently 
handled. 

We  have  used  the  press  for  all  kinds  of  work  from 
postals  to  posters  and  always  marvel  at  the  ease 
with  which  it  gets  away  with  it  after  it  is 
started. 

Its  speed  makes  it  possible  to  do  away  with  the 
setting  of  two  forms  in  many  instances  where  under 
ordinary  practice  "two  on"  are  run.  We  run  our 
press  about  2S800  an  hour  on  average. 

It  is  a  very  practical  press  for  any  office  which 
has  a  goodly  amount  of  platen  work,  and  it  will 
build  up  a  shop's  business  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  makes  it  possible  to  deliver  a  good-size 
order  in  a  brief  time,  and  the  work  is  absolutely 
high-grade  if  the  pressman  is  a  good  man. 

One  press  will  be’  a  good  investment  in  a  live 
shop,  and  where  there  is  work  for  two  or  more  they 
will  certainly  be  big  money-makers. 

We  unhesitatingly  recommend  the  STANDARD  to  the 
printer  who  wants  a  machine  that  will  materially 
increase  his  output  and  decrease  his  worry  over 
poor  feeders  and  slow  ones. 

As  to  whether  he  can  afford  the  expenditure,  that 
is  a  matter  of  simple  calculation.  Put  against 
the  press  all  the  legitimate  charges  and  he  will 
find  it  a  consistent,  steady  money-maker  if  it  is 
kept  reasonably  busy. 

Very  respectfully, 

F.  S .  Reefy  &  Son. 

(Signature)  R.  T.  Reefy,  Mgr. 


Continuous 

Running 

Easy  to 
Operate 


Prints  Postals 
to  Posters 


High  Speed 


Builds  Up 

Business 


A  Good 
Investment 

Decreases 

Worries 


Constant 

Money-Maker 


The  Standard  Makes  Profits  for 
Others— It  Gan  Do  It  for  You 

Wood  &  Nathan  Company 

SOLE  SELLING  AGENT 

Standard  High  Speed 

Automatic  Job  Press 

1  MADISON  AYE.,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 
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(THE  GUARANTEED  AUTOMATIC  FEED  FOR  PLATEN  PRESSES) 


The  “HUMANA”  is  the  only  automatic  machine  or  press  that  will  feed  to  a  hair-line 
register  the  full  range  of  commercial  printing,  including  paper  and  cardboard  (all  weights 
and  surfaces),  envelopes  (made  up  and  blanks),  tags,  blotters,  box  cartoons,  pamphlets, 
index  cards,  etc.,  with  a  minimum  spoilage. 

Two  “  HUM  ANAS  ”  attached  to  job  presses  will  produce  more  work  at  a  less  operative 
cost  for  each  dollar  invested  than  any  other  automatic  flat-bed  press  ever  invented. 


Try  one  for  awhile,  gratis.  If  you  like  it  you  can  purchase  on 
terms  entirely  satisfactory  to  you. 


A  platen  press  HUMANIZED  (showing  make-ready) 


Requires  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  operator’s  time.  (Any  boy  or  girl  can  operate  the 
HUMANA.)  More  than  450  HUMANAS  sold  and  in  actual  operation.  Two  sizes, 

10x15  and  12x18. 

SEND  FOR  TESTIMONIALS  AND  LIST  OF  USERS.  ALSO  CIRCULARS  AND  SAMPLES  OF  WORK. 


Manufactured  and 

GUARANTEED  by 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


HUMANA  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA  ST.  LOUIS  BUFFALO  BOSTON  ATLANTA  CINCINNATI 
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OSWEGO 

MACHINE  WORKS 


Oswego  Auto 


CUTTING  MACHINES 
EXCLUSIVELY 


OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 


The  Juengst 

Gatherer 
Wireless  Binder 

Upon  this  combination 
a  gathered,  stitched  and 
covered  book  can  be 
produced. 

ALSO 

a  gathered  and  wireless 
bound  book.  Both  at 
the  rate  of  3,000  books 
per  hour. 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish  both  combinations.  Descriptive  booklet  upon  request. 

GEO.  JUENGST  &  SONS,  Croton  Falls,  New  York 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 


5-2 
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The  Use  of 

Westinghouse  Motors 

For  Printing  Machinery 

Is  the  best  possible  insurance  against 
shut-downs 

These  motors  are,  above  all,  reliable . 
They  can  be  depended  upon  to  operate  con¬ 
tinuously  for  years  with  very  little  attention. 

Rolled  steel,  used  largely  in  their  con¬ 
struction,  gives  much  greater  strength  than 
the  ca£t  iron  or  ca£t  3teel  generally  used 
for  motors. 

The  bearings  are  very  large  and  are  pro¬ 
tected  from  dust. 

The  commutation  is  sparkless,  even 
under  the  severest  loads,  so  that  the  life  of 
the  commutator  is  long  and  brush  renewals 
are  rarely  required. 

Ample  overload  capacity  enables  these 
motors  to  continue  running  under  conditions 
that  would  stall  other  motors. 

High  efficiency  insures  minimum  operat¬ 
ing  expense,  and  an  exceptionally  wide 
range  of  speed  adjustment  permits  the  press 
to  be  run  at  the  right  speed  for  each  job. 

Full  information  on  request 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.Co. 


EAST  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
Sales  Offices  In  45  American  Cities 


“KRAUSE” 

Round-Cornering  Machines 

For  Power,  Treadle,  Hand;  Shear  Cut 
Always  Sharp,  Always  in  Stock 


Write  for  Samples  and  Particulars 

H.  HINZE  MACHINERY” CO.’" 'ST  New  York 


This  Wonderful  Automatic 
CARD  MACHINE 


The  minute  you  watch  its  action,  speed,  quantity 
and  quality  of  output — it  sells  itself  without  argument. 

This  machine  is  for  ruling  index  cards — both  Strik¬ 
ing  and  Feint-Lining.  Unlimited  speed.  Think  of  it — 
40,000  cards  per  hour — automatic  feed,  perfect  work. 

This  machine  is  made  for  other  work  around  the 
bindery. 

Best  get  detailed  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  before  you 
buy  any  other. 

F.  E.  AND  B.  A.  DEWEY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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Printers — 

If  you  want  to  produce 

Highest  Quality 
Printing 

at  Least  Cost 

use 

HUBERS 

PRINTING 

INKS 


J.  M.  HUBER 

JOHN  MIEHLE,  Jr.,  Mgr. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  BALTIMORE 

ST.  LOUIS  SAN  FRANCISCO  #  OMAHA  CINCINNATI 


OSWEGO 

MACHINE  WORKS 


Oswego  Power 


CUTTING  MACHINES 
EXCLUSIVELY 


OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 


You  Wanted  a  No.  1  Ledger  at  a 
Standard  Price  So  Much  a  Pound 
Regardless  of  Size  or  Weight 

HERE  IT  IS 


AMERICAN  LINEN  RECORD 


The  National  Paper  Trade  Association  is 
sponsor  for  this  product.  Need  we  say  that 
this  strong  organization  of  leading  paper- 
houses  knows  the  trade’s  requirements? 
That  it  does  is  eloquently  expressed  in  the 
character  of  this  paper  and  the  clean-cut, 
modern  merchandising  idea  back  of  it. 

No.  1  in  ledger  paper  stands  for  a  general 
classification.  It  implies  “The  Best,”  but 


all  No.  1  paper  can  not  be  best,  and  it  is 
not  likely  they  would  all  be  equal.  If  you 
can  buy  the  best  of  the  group  and  it  is  priced 
fairly  and  according  to  your  ideas,  you  are 
naturally  interested,  and  therefore  we  are 
confident  that  AMERICAN  LINEN 
RECORD  will  have  your  approval. 

Stock,  is  carried  at  advantageous  points, 
also  at  the  mill,  making  prompt  shipments 
possible  on  orders  of  even  unusual  size. 


Write  for  samples  and  list  of  distributors 


NATIONAL  PAPER  TRADE  ASSOCIATION 

41  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  CHAMBERS 

Paper  Folding  Machines 


No.  440  Drop-Roll  Jobber  has  range  from  35x48  to  14x21  inches. 

Delivers  five  different  styles  of  fold.  Has  gear-driven  head  perforators. 
Equipped  with  combing-wheel  automatic  feeder  or  with  hand-feed  table. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO. 

Fifty-second  and  Media  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chicago  Office  :  549  West  Washington  Boulevard 
MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Canadian  Agents,  7  Jordan  Street,  Toronto. 


King  Offset  Book  and  Label 

Both  possess  all  the  essential  qualities  to  produce  satisfactory 
work  and  maximum  production.  Lie  flat.  Do  not  stretch. 
Free  from  fuzz.  Send  for  samples  to  try  out 


KING  PAPER  COMPANY 

KALAMAZOO.  MICHIGAN 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Superca tendered  and  Extra  Machine- Finished  Books. 
Map.  Lithograph.  Plate.  Envelope.  Writing,  OFFSET 
and  COATED  BOOK. 


^•CsUPERJ  I  NeT^ 

KING  ENAMEL 

^soPERFINg^ 
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HOOLE  MACHINE  & 
ENGRAVING  WORKS 

29-33  Prospect  Street  111  Washington  Street 

- -BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. - 


“HOOLE  ” 
Paging 
and 

Numbering 

Machine. 

Also  FOOT 
and 

ELECTRIC 

Power. 


-  Manufacturers  of  - 

End  Name,  Numbering,  Paging  and 
Bookbinders’  Machinery  and  Finishing 
Tools  of  all  kinds. 


OSWEGO 

MACHINE  WORKS 


Oswego  Lever 


CUTTING  MACHINES 
EXCLUSIVELY 


OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 


BETTER  THAN  EVER 


One  of  the  Latest 


Models  of 


NEW  ERA 
PRESSES 

The  Press  That  Makes  Job  Printing 
Profitable 

•If  The  New  Era  is  a  roll-fed,  high-speed, 
and  platen  press,  built  in  sections. 
Assembled  as  desired  to  print  one  or  more 
colors  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  paper, 
cloth  or  cardboard;  also  slit,  punch,  per¬ 
forate,  cut,  score,  reinforce  and  eyelet 
This  press  has  standard  sections  to  print  three  colors  on  the  face  and  one  on  the  tags,  fold,  etC.,  all  in  Olie  passage 
back  of  the  stock  and  slitters,  punch  head  and  rewind.  ,  ...  c  .  ,,  ,  ,  & 

through  the  press.  Suitable  for  long  or 
short  runs.  Just  the  machine  for  fine  colorwork  and  specialties.  Ask  for  literature  and  send  us  to-day  samples  of 
your  multicolor  or  difficult  operation  work  and  let  us  show  you  how  economically  they  can  be  produced  on  the 
New  Era  Multi-Process  Press. 


BUILT  BY  THE  REGINA  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Specialties 

217  Marbridge  Building,  47  West  34th  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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THE  SWINK 

TWO-REVOLUTION  PRESS 


is  not  an  experiment.  It  is  a 
recognized  factor  in  the  print¬ 
ing  machinery  field  and  every 
passing  month  is  adding  to  its 
prestige. 

In  many  plants  it  is  running 
side  by  side  with  presses  of 
longer  established  reputations 
and  in  each  instance  it  is 
proving  to  itsownersourclaim 
of  larger  production  at  lower 
operating  cost.  Its  money- 
making  possibilities  are  much 
greater  than  those  of  other 
presses. 

Fast,  accurate,  convenient 
and  economical,  it  is  the  one 
press  that  increases  the  print¬ 
ers’  profits. 

The  proof  of  a  press  is  in  its  operation,  and  The  Swink  owners  are  best  qualified  to  give  you  an  unbiased 
opinion.  A  list  of  Swink  users  will  be  sent  you  upon  application. 


You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  your  business  to  investigate  this  press  thoroughly  before  buying. 

THE  SWINK  PRINTING  PRESS  CO., 


THE  PRESS  YOU  WILL  EVENTUALLY  BUY 


The  Modern 

Because  of  its  many 
advantages.  It  will 
print  in  the  center  of 
a  sheet  18x27  inches 
from  a  steel  die  or 
plate  5x9  inches. 


Send  for  Particulars. 


99 


Modern  Die  &  Plate  Press  Mfg.  Go.  j  Illinois 

New  York  Office  and  Salesroom:  116  Nassau  Street 
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Buckled,  Crinkled 

and  other  deformed  stitches  are 
not  born  of 

Brehmer 

Stitching 

Machines 

Brehmer  Stitchers  are  the  parents 
of  only  a  clean,  straight,  and  accu¬ 
rately  centered  stitch. 

With  Such  Simple  Mechanism — How 
Could  They  Be  Otherwise? 

Let  us  tell  you  wherein  they  are  the  most  economical  to  maintain. 

CHARLES  BECK  CO. 

609  Chestnut  Street,,  Philadelphia 


OSWEGO 

MACHINE  WORKS 


Oswego  Semi-Auto 


CUTTING  MACHINES 
EXCLUSIVELY 


OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 


THE  ART  CAXTON 
PLATEN  PRESSES 


Manufactured  by  John  Haddon  &  Co.,  London,  England 
ARE 

The  Largest  Sized  Platens  on  Market 

18x22 Yi  Inches  (inside)  Chase 

and  have 

THE  LARGEST- SIZED  FORM  ROLLERS 
AND  DISTRIBUTORS  2^  INCHES  IN 
DIAMETER  (INTERCHANGEABLE). 

Sole  American  Agents 


H.  HINZE  MACHINERY  CO.,  New  York 

TRIBUNE  BUILDING 


Globetypes  are  machine  etcbec)  halftones  and  electros/rorn  halftones  by  an  exclusive  process 
NicKelsteel  Globefypes'are  the  supreme  achievement  in  duplicating  printing  plates. 


designs  III 
drawings 
halftones 
ZING  ETCHINGS 
WOOD  8  WAX 
ENGRAVINGS 
COLOR  PLATES 

nickel-steel 
electrotypes 


Telephone,  Harrison  5260  ~5261“5262  All  Departments 


(#D) 

Q  Universal^|i^ta  ^ 

i§H  Wire  Loop 

Defiance  Bond 

Manufactured  by 

Byron  Weston  Company 

DALTON,  MASS. 

Universal  ;  js  the  cheapest  and  best  device  for  v|H8pjj&~  , 

Loop  Ad-  ;  “Stringing”  Catalogues.  Directories, 

OomVs  '  Telephone  Books,  Prices  Current,  etc. 

to  Vs  of  Look  Better  and  Won’t  Break 

an  inch^r?  or  Wear  Out !  'VBL1\JSi 

■■  -  %o8 

Jiff jlp  Wire  Loop  Mfg.  Co. 

75  Shelby  St.,  Detroit,  Mich.  2  YnchTT  thick  ness! 

A  STRAIGHT  LINE 
AUTOMATIC 
BOOK  TRIMMER 

Capacity,  24  packages  per 
minute,  4 x/z  or  less  in  thick¬ 
ness. 

For  further  particulars  address 

JAMES  ROWE 

1058-62  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 
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Peerless  Feathers  in  Our  Cap 

The  names  of  the  inkmakers  on  the  feathers  are  representa¬ 
tive  inkmakers  of  the  world.  All  use  PEERLESS  BLACK  in 
their  inks. 

On  request,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  send  copies  of  testi¬ 
monial  letters  from  inkmakers  who  use  PEERLESS.  These 
letters  are  indisputable  verification  of  the  value  of  PEER¬ 
LESS  BLACK  in  making  half-tone,  litho  and  fine  letterpress 
inks,  as  also  for  quick-drying  inks  that  do  not  require  slip-sheet¬ 
ing  and  work  perfectly  on  fast-running  presses. 


THE  PEERLESS  CARBON  BLACK  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  U.  S.  A. 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  COMPANY— Sole  Selling  Agents 

81-83  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
BRANCH  OFFICES  IN  EUROPE: 

63  Farringdon  Street.  London.  E.  C.  Kaulmannshaus,  179  Hamburg.  90  Rue  Amelot.  Farit 
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/  I  AHIS  cut  shows  our  Style  9,  2-beam  O-A  Auto- 
matic  Striker  Ruling  Machine  with  Manifold 
Double-shaft  Pen-underlift  Device.  With  this 
machine  the  pens  can  be  lifted  or  dropped  from  four 
or  more  distinct  headlines  at  one  feeding  of  the  paper, 
often  saving  from  100%  to  200%  in  time  on  compli¬ 
cated  work. 


The  W.  O.  HICKOK  MFG.  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Book  Binders’  and  Paper  Rulers’  Machinery 
Established  1844. 

HARRISBURG,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


Style  9  Duplex  O-A  Automatic  Striker  Ruling  Machine 


MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Sole  Canadian  Agents. 


The  Robert  Dick  Mailer 

Combines  the  three  great  essentials  to  the  publisher! 
SPEED  -  SIMPLICITY  -  DURABILITY 


Dick  Patent  Mailer  Co., 

139  W.  Tupper  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen,— I  have  been  using  your  patent 
mailer  for  five  years  with  most  satisfactory 
results,  and  think  it  is  the  best  and  speediest 
- - ., - arket  to-day.  '* - J 


you 


s  6,500 


;e  this  letter 


:h  I  think  is  the  best 
tcord  in  Texas.  Would  be  pleased  to  have 
’n  any  way  you  see  fit. 
„uly,  B.  D,  Geiser, 
Foreman  Mailing  Dept, 
inch  and  half  inch  sizes 
>  to  five  inches. 


Rev.  Robert  Dick  Estate,  buk^n^y 


Eagle  Printing  Ink  Co. 

24  CLIFF  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

BLACKSTONE  BLACK 

NON-OFFSETTING 
The  densest,  cleanest  work¬ 
ing  Half-Tone  Black  made 
Try  It  and  Be  Convinced 

CHICAGO  DETROIT 

70S  S.  Dearborn  Street  17  Park  Place 


THE  HEART  OF  THE  ELEGTROTYPING 
PLANT  IS  THE  GENERATOR 


Rapid 

Depositing 

Self 

Exciting 

Or 

Separately 

Excited 


High 

Commercial 

And 

Electrical 

Efficiency 

Low 

Temperature 

Rise 


Motor  Generator  Sets ,  Belt  Driven  Generators,  Depositing 
Tanks,  Copper  or  Nickel  Elliptic  Anodes 


BUY  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURER 

The  Hanson  &  Van  Winkle  Company 

NEWARK,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A.  BRANCHES:  Chicago.  III.;  New  York  City;  Toronto,  Ont. 

Bring  your  depositing  troubles  to  us;  we  will  gladly  advise  you. 


Dinse,Page 
Company 


Electrotypes 

Nickeltypes 

-  AND  - 

Stereotypes 


725-733  S.  LASALLE  ST. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

TELEPHONE,  HARRISON  7185 


Consider  These  Strong  Points  Before  You  Act— 

Our  lead-moulded  plates  are  equal  to  the  original  in  quality,  and  with  our  nickel-steel  shell  are  guaranteed 
against  wear. 

OUR  LEAD-MOULDING  PROCESS 

is  the  one  dependable  method  of  obtaining  perfect  reproductions  and  quick  service. 

Our  process  of  Lead  Moulding  and  of  depositing  the  shell  on  the  mould  without  the  aid  of  graphite,  and 
other  methods  used  on  wax-moulded  plates,  enables  us  to  guarantee  exact  duplication  without  loss  of  detail. 
Perfect  reproductions  and  perfect  register  are  obtained,  because  lead  takes  an  exact  mould  and  is  not  affected 
by  varying  temperature,  and  after  moulding  undergoes  no  other  operation  until  it  is  placed  in  the  solution. 

Users  who  appreciate  high-class  work  praise  the  efficiency  of  our  Lead-Moulded  Plates.  If  you  have  a 
high-class  job  in  mind,  let  us  submit  samples  of  work  both  by  plate  and  printed  results. 

OUR  ENTIRE  PLANT  IS  FULLY  EQUIPPED 

with  new  and  modern  machinery,  and  in  the  hands  of  expert  workmen.  We  are  capable  of  handling  your 
work  with  absolute  satisfaction. 

Phone  Franklin  2264.  Automatic  53753.  We  nuill  call  for  your  business 

AMERICAN  ELECTROTYPE  CO. 
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Frimtiffif 


jgTYS.E  la  pamtamg  is  just 
as  amap®stamt  amd  |mst  as 
promowmedd  as  as  style 
in  drasso  What  the  latest 
sty  Ids  aaa  dl©thds  madam 
t®  thd  well-dressed 
w©maam5  thd  Satdst  typddadds  amd 
dd©©ratawd  maatds’aal  madam  it©  thd 
wdHfed©mdmdtdd  print-shop. 

Just  at  prasdmt  thd  iSreal  tharng^ 
am  typography—  the  11  Iasi  word! 
im  artistic  pointing — is]  thd  soft 
gray  effect  sddaarad  fey  thd  iasd  of 
typd  amd  ddd®rata©m  whadh  gawd^ 
amstdad  of  thd  ©©mtrasty  feladh 
amd  whatd  kesmlti  t©mmd  whdra 
©adamaay  typd  as  msdd3  a  fedamtifml 
feUdmdamg  ®f  hamm®ma®ms  t®mdsQ 

M  y©m  w©mM  fed  lm©wm  as  a 
pradmddi?  ®t  mpat©°datd  paimtamg 
— paamtamg  whadh  typatads  thd 
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Dealers  You  Ought  to  Know 

This  Directory  is  in  the  interest  of  Printers’  Supply  Houses,  Paper- 
Dealers,  Engravers,  Electrotypers,  Lithographers,  Linotype  and 
Monotype  Composition,  Motor  Power  and  Secondhand  Machinery, 
etc.,  and  represents  Near-by  Dealers  not  usually  advertisers. 
Your  Near-by  Dealers  Can  Serve  You  Quickly. 


Subscribers  will  find  this  Directory  a  great  convenience  in  placing  orders  with  near-by  dealers.  Should  any  article  be  desired  not  herein  advertised.  The  Inland 
Printer  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  special  information  or  advise  manufacturers  of  such  requirements. 


ILLINOIS 

Don’t  Buy  Solid  Quads 

/2nrS\  economy  quads 

/YTTTTA  SAVE  25  PER  CENT 

In  Tim|ht  PAT'D  4 

{"Trouble  2°5C’K) 

A,m^^,yr„rur 

economy  quads  Si 

SAMPLE  FREE  £&,  tSts  SS% 

958  Harrison  St.,  Chicago  a 

Mashek  Form  Truck 

A  patented  and  convenient  portable  truck  for 
handling  of  large  forms  to  prevent 
risk  of  piling 

Send  for  list  of  printers  now  using  the 
Mashek  Form  Truck 

Mashek  Manufacturing  Co. 

1616  W.  Lake  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 

102-108  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago  Glues5*6 
Phone:  Main  4100 

i 

I* 

bcCrl  made  d  ARTISTS 

(MW)  e1«*avers 

HAWTIN  ENGRAVING  CO. 

19  S.  FIFTH  AVE. 

Mendelson  Bros. 
Paper  Stock  Co. 

Wholesale  dealers  in  various  grades  of 
Waste  Paper 

General  offices  and  warehouse 

1015-23  So.  State  Street  Chicago 

Telephone  Harrison  2840 

iBwj.-iJJ'rji  htm  m'ii L 

700  STOCK  CUTS 

in  one  and  two  colors,  shown  in  the  6 
HERRICK  CUT  BOOKS,  which  will  be 
sent  business  firms  for  $1.75  and  money 
back  on  first  order  of  $5.00  or  more.  Good 
cuts  for  blotters,  folders,  etc. 

THE  HERRICK  PRESS,  Chicago 

Partridge  &? 
ffpQ  Anderson  Co. 

Designers,  Electrotypers 
— Engravers,  Stereotypers 
100-116  N.  Fifth  Avenue  Chicago 

C.  S.  Partridge,  President 

Phones;  Main  197,  198,  199.  Auto.  31-757,  3x-758 

Printing  and  Litho. 
INKS 

Standard  Colors  — Job  Inks  — Half-tone  and 
Book  Blacks— Special  Colors  Matched— Prompt 
—  Prices  Right. 

Caxton  Printing  Ink  &  Color  Company 
1021-1027  Crosby  Street  Chicago 

Illinois 

ygffTo  Electrotype  Co. 

Electrotypers  Nickeltypers 

Designers  '  Engravers 

314-318  South  Canal  Street,  Chicago 

II  Something  Entirely  Novel 

jr Hgiy  Reliance  in. 

Paper  Cutter 

Printers’  Machine  Works 

219  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago 

*  $25  to  $35  Yearly 

i^yF^ABULAR  equipment^  for  rule- 

For  snappy,  clear  and  beautiful  Offset  Printing 
in  one  or  more  colors,  go  to 

Offset  Printers  Artists  Engravers 

732  S.  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 

The  Henry  O,  Shepard  Co. 
PRINTERS 

This  magazine  is  a  specimen 
of  our  work 

632  SHERMAN  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Cline-Westinghouse 
Motor  Equipments 

Used  by  the  best  known  printers.  Cline  Standard 
Linotype  and  Intertype  Motor  Drive  —  Efficient 
—  Noiseless.  Hundreds  in  use.  Now  $65.00. 

Cline  Electric  Manufacturing  Co. 

Fisher  Building  Chicago 

Grinders  and  Cutting -room  Specialties 
We  sell  to  printers,  lithographers  and  related 
trades  and  satisfy  them,  because  of  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  is  required.  Our  personal  service 
makes  customers  satisfied.  Our  specialties : 
cutting  sticks  (all  sizes);  K.  K.  knife  lubricator, 
takes  place  of  oil  and  soap;  K.  K.  paper -slip 
powder,  better  than  soapstone.  Also  expert 
knifegrinders. 

E.  C.  Keyser  &  Co.,  722  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago 

Book 

Sewing  Machines 

For  all  purposes 

Joseph  E.  Smyth  Co.,  638  Federal  St. 

Chicago 

Correspondence  solicited. 

If  its  ENGRAVED  or  EMBOSSED  ^ 

^M-fREUND&^ONS 

]  whom  wvmnoHS  sooKPiMts  ENGRAVERS  ."’PRINTERS 

1  EreSSSmTOlflolS  STEEL  DIE  EMBOSSERS 

Kessswtkmiu  etcjhmi  I6«  20  E-Randolph  St..  CHICAGO 

Manz  Engraving  Co.  ! 

Chicago 

Works  :  4015  Ravenswood  Ave. 

Sales  office :  22  W.  Monroe  Street 
Specialties:  Lead  mold  steel-face  electrotypes; 
color  plates  in  Ben  Day  process  ;  color  plates  in 
three-color  process ;  color  plates  in  quadruple- 
color  process.  Artists  and  designers  for  illus¬ 
trations  and  covers.  Half-tones  and  zinc  etch¬ 
ings  of  quality.  Correspondence  solicited. 

William  Thomson  Printers  Machinery  Co. 

426  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 

We  are  carrying  in  stock  a  full  line  of  “Colt’s  Armo¬ 
ry”  and  “Laureate”  Presses  and  parts  ;  also  a  com¬ 
plete  line  H.  C.  Hansen  Type  Foundry^  Supplies, 

p‘fnchin“a1nrPe“LratingnMachinestUnWeIare1in8a 
position  to  furnish  all  supplies  used  by  Printers, 
Boxmakers  and  Embossers. 

We  have  a  store  that  will  interest  up-to-date  printers, 

DjH5ZSZ5ZSZ5P£Z5Z5HSZ5Z5Z5Z5Z5Z5Z5Z5Z5Z5Z5ESZ525ESZ5ZSZ5Z5Z5Z5Z5Z5Z5Z5E5ZSZSZ5S5Z525Z5E5E5E5E5c!5H5E£H5E5H5E5‘£1 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 


NEW  JERSEY 


OHIO 


Plymouth  Paper  Company 

Holyoke,  Mass. 
Bonds  and  Ledger  Papers 
All  Grades  Bristol 
Boards. 

Write  for  samples 


GEO.  W.  SWIFT,  Jr. 

Bordenlown,  N.  J. 

Designer  and  Manufacturer 


The  Rudolph  SattlerCo. 

220  E.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinn 


We  Can  Make  It. 


“BANNER  BLACK”  INK 

Made  ONLY  By 

Diamond  Printing  Ink  Works 

Detroit,  Michigan 

A  jet  black  Printing  Ink,  that  does  not  dry  on  rollers 
or  ink-plate.  Easy  working  on  all  kinds  of  stock.  Does 
not  skin  or  lump  in  the  can.  Price  $1.00  per  pound  net. 
Sample  Can  for  trial ,  30  cents  postpaid. 


MISSOURI 


NEW  YORK 


1 


Rubber  Stamps  for 
the  Trade 

Catalogue  on  request. 
No  trouble  —  Clean  Sales 
—  Large  Profits 
Barton  Mfg.  Company 
369  Broadway- 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


CAPPER 

ENGRAVING  COMPANY 


ARTIST?  mfet  &  17-  019 

ENGRAVERS  iT  i  U  BROADWAY 
COLOR  PLATE  MAKER? ^  >  KANJA5  CITY.  MO. 


EASTERN  BRASS  & 
WOOD  TYPE  CO. 


BRASS  AND  WOOD  TYPE 


Linotype  Composition 
and  Electrotyping 


The  Columbus  Lino-Electro  Company 

79  East  Spring  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Murray  Machinery  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 
Electrotype,  Stereotype  and  Etching 
Machinery. 

Also 

The  Famous  Pioneer  Steam  Generator  (for 
gas  or  coal)  for  steam  or  wax  tables. 


Linotype  Instruction 

:r  Linotypes;  150 
ses:  [our  weeks,  $35;  six 
s,  $80.  Evening  classes: 
ms  $5.00  weekly;  longer 


Smith-Grieves  Company 

716  Baltimore,  Kansas  City 

Linotypers  Typecasters  Make-ups 

We  will  set  and  make  up  all  kinds  of  compos 
tion.  Recast  your  old  type  into  new  faces.  W 
will  handle  the  job  too  large  for  your  compos 
ing-room  at  a  profit  to  you. 


Phone  3283  Beekman 

New  York  Machinery  Co. 


A.  NAUMAN,  Pre 


101  Beekman  St. 


New  York  City 


' 

PHOTO - LINE  - COLOWS 

SATCHEL  a  MANNING 


PHILADELPHIA 


AUTOMATIC  STEEL  DIE 
STAMPING  PRESSES 

We  manufacture  the 
LITTLE  GIANT  PRESS 
Has  stood  the  test  for  years.  Also  Hand 
Stamping  Presses— Supplie 


kinds 


for  Power  and  Hand  Stamping  Pre: 

Hawkins-Wilson  Co. 

714  Sansom  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


m  Tension  and  metal  clasp  envel 
opes  and  other  special  size  envel 
opes  manufactured  for  the  trade 
Advertising  stickers,  trading 
stamps  in  all  colors  and  shapes 

ST.  LOUIS  STICKER  CO 


F.  A.  Ringler  Co. 

Designing,  Engraving  and  Electrotyping 
Downtown  plant,  21  and  23  Barclay  Street 
to  26  and  28  Park  Place. 

Phone :  7141  Barclay 

Uptown  plant,  207-217  West  Twenty-fifth 
^Street,  New  York. 


mis? 


Commercial  Art 


Designing,  Illustrating, 
Photo-Retouching, 
Bird’s-Eye  Views 
A  Complete  Art  Department  at  Your  Service. 

The  H.  G.LotzCo.,411Walnut  St.,  Phila. 


fo? making  cata^gue|/mid^advertisin! 

Sanders’  Engravings 


P  rinting 

and  Embossing  Dies 


Drillii 


v,  the  walls  of  the 


WANTED,  20,000  PRINTERS -AD.  AND  JOB  MEN 

to  mail  a  post-card  for  a  copy  of  “Millerized” —  a  handsome  booklet  illustrating  the  operation  of  the  Miller  Saw- 
Trimmer  equipment.  Write  to-day. 

MILLER  SAW-TRIMMER  CO.,  Point  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Use  Your  Thinker 

Some  Actual  Facts  Worth  Thinking  About 


The  Universal-Peerless  Rotary  Perforator  is  in  use  in  every 
land  throughout  the  world;  therefore  the  following  facts: 


BURTON  PERFORATORS  ARE  PERFORATING  APPROXIMATELY 


10,000,000  sheets  per  day,  1,200,000  miles  per  year, 

40,000,000  square  feet  per  day,  20,000  reams  per  day, 

12,000,000,000  square  feet  in  a  year,  20,000  sheets  per  minute 

4,000  miles  of  paper  per  day,  or  333  sheets  per  second. 


Catalogues  on  Application.  Sold  by  all  Dealers 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

A.  G.  BURTON’S  SON 

118  to  124  So.  Clinton  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


BE  IT  RESOLVED 

BY  ALL  GOOD  PRINTERS  THAT  DURING 
THE  YEAR  1914  NAUGHT  BUT 

Mechanical  Chalk 
Relief  Overlays 

BE  USED 

WATZELHAN  SPEYER 

General  Representatives,  183  William  Street,  New  York 


JAMES  WHITE  PAPER  CO. 


BOOK  AND  COVER  PAPERS 


219  W.  MONROE  STREET  CHICAGO 


Robbins  &  Myers  Motors 

An  Embossing  Press 

should  be  driven  by  a  motor  capable  of  giving  a  quick  start,  a  simple  acceleration 
to  just  the  right  speed,  and  a  definite  range  of  speed  adjustment.  The  motor 
and  controller  we  illustrate  is  especially  adapted  for  this  work,  and  its  performance 
is  ideal  We  can  do  just  as  well  with  all  other  kinds  of  printing-office  equipment, 

THE  ROBBINS  &  MYERS  COMPANY 

Main  Offices  and  F actory  : 

SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 

BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES  IN  ALL  IMPORTANT  CITIES 
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Inks  That  Are  Used  In  Every  Country 
Where  Printing  is  Done 

KAST  &  EHINGER 


Manufacturing  Agents  for  the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba  and  Mexico 

Charles  Hellmuth 

PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC 

INKS 

DRY  COLORS,  VARNISHES 

SPECIAL  OFFSET  INKS 


NEW  YORK 
154-6-8  West  18th  Stree 
.Hellmuth  Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
536-8  South  Clark  Street 
Rand-McNally  Bldg. 


The  World’s  Standard  Three  and  Four  Color  Process 
Inks.  Gold  Ink  worthy  of  the  name. 


Roberts  Numbering 
Machine  Company 


to  THE  BATES  MACHINE  CO. 


696-710  Jamaica  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Model  27-A 


m  12345 


ROBERTS’ 

MACHINES 

UNEQUALLED  RESULTS 
MAXIMUM  ECONOMY 
-  No  Screws 
To  Number  Either  Forward 
or  Backward 


For  General 
Job  Work 


Fully 

Guaranteed 


Always  in  Stock 


Set 

This  Advertisement 

The  man  who  wrote  this  advertisement 
couldn’t  set  a  stick  of  type  to  save  his  life,  still 
he  probably  draws  as  much  salary  in  a  week  as 
the  compositor  who  set  it  is  paid  in  a  month. 

And  yet  how  much  more  successful  this 
advertising  man  would  be  if  he  had  the  com¬ 
positor’s  knowledge  of  printing,  as  well  as  his 
own  knowledge  of  advertising. 

YOU  have  a  wonderful  opportunity,  with 
your  printing  experience,  to  become  a  success¬ 
ful  advertising  man  and  earn  a  big  salary.  The 
International  Correspondence  Schools  can  give 
you  all  the  training  you  require  to  qualify  for 
such  a  position.  Only  part  of  your  spare  time  is 
required  to  learn  how  to  write  advertisements, 
select  mediums,  analyze  advertising  problems, 
and  conduct  sales  campaigns. 

The  I.  C.  S.  Course  includes  Type  Display, 
Copy  Writing,  Follow-up  Systems,  Handling 
Appropriations,  Illustrating,  Mediums, 
Catalog  and  Booklet  Writing. 

For  further  details  regarding  the 
/.  C.  S.  Course  in  Advertising, 
fill  in  and  mail  the  attached  coupon 

International  Correspondence  Schools 
Box  1207,  Sematan,  Pa. 


St.  and  No ._ 
City _ 


5-3 
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Quality-Service-Price 

A  COMBINATION  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  BEAT 


Engravers’  Supplies 
Charcoal,  Powders,  Inks, 
Dragon’s  Blood,  Etching 
and  Powdering  Brushes, 
Rubber,  Etc* 


The  American  Steel  &  Copper  Plate  Co. 

101  to  111  Fairmount  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Branches  and  Warehouses 

610  Federal  Street  116  Nassau  Street  3  Pemberton  Row 

CHICAGO,  ILL,  NEW  YORK  CITY  LONDON,  p.  £.,  ENG, 


YOU  know  that  make-up,  registering  plates  and  make-ready  are  big  cost 
items  on  the  average  job  of  printing.  You’d  make  more  money  if  you 
could  cut  those  costs — wouldn’t  you? 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  Expansion  Plate- Mounting  System  will  work  a  saving  of  at  least 
50  %  in  the  tithe  and  labor  cost  of  these  operations.  Does  such  a  saving  appeal  to  you  ? 

There  are  other  advantages,  too.  A  saving  of  from  15  to  25  %  is  realized  on  cost  of  plates  by  order¬ 
ing  them  unmounted ;  the  plates  will  stand  up  better  and  the  quality  of  the  work  will  be  improved. 
Best  of  all,  your  workmen  will  like  the  Expansion  System.  You  know  what  it  means  to  give  your 
men  the  equipment  they  like. 

■’JLet  us  send  you  our  new  booklet,  “  Mounting  and  Registering  of  Printing  Plates,”  which  gives  com- 
k'plete  details  of  the  latest  approved  plate-mounting  methods  —  sent  postpaid  on  request. 

The  Challenge  Machinery  Company 

Grand  Haven,  Mich. 


“SATIN  FINISH’’ 
Copper  and  Zinc 
Photogravure  Copper 
Special  Copper 
for  Etchers’  use 


Send  Your 
Original  Color  Plates 
to  Philadelphia 


to  be 

Electrotyped  by 
Royal  Experts 

IDEALLY  SKILLFUL  ELECTROTYPING 
which  produces  plates  100%  as  good  in  printing 
qualities  as  the  originals  is  comparatively  rare.  That  is  why  Royal 
Skill  is  widely  advertised.  Royal  Service  is  as  accessible  to  you 
as  it  is  to  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company  and  other  prominent 
publishers,  engravers  and  printers.  Why  not  take  advantage  of 
this  fact? 

Read  the  Royal  Address  to  Your  Stenographer 

ROYAL  ELECTROTYPE  CO. 

Electrotypers  to  the  Elect 
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Cooper  Hewitt  Light 
saves  money  for  you. 

— Also  makes  money 
for  you 

IT  saves  money  because  it  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  lamp  to  operate  and  maintain.  It 
makes  money  for  you  because  it  increases 
the  efficiency  of  your  pressmen  and  compositors,  enabling  them  to  see  bet¬ 
ter  than  with  any  other  light,  being  easier  on  the  eyes  than  any  other  light. 

It  twill  pay  you  to  investigate.  Send  for  Bulletin  Q3f 

Cooper  Hewitt  Electric  Company 

Eighth  and  Grand  Streets,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

BOSTON — 161  Summer  Street  CLEVELAND  —  Engineers’  Bldg.  PITTSBURGH — Westinghouse  Bldg. 

CHICAGO— 180  North  Dearborn  Street  DETROIT—  Ford  Building  ST.  LOUIS  —  Central  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg. 

CINCINNATI  —  First  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg.  MINNEAPOLIS  —  Met.  Life  Bldg.  SYRACUSE  —  University  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA— 124  S.  8th  Street 


Diamond  Power  Paper  Gutters 

Worm  D  rive  —  Silent  and  Powerful 


THE  worm  drive  as  applied  to  the  DIAMOND  POWER  AND 

Combination  Lever  and  Power  Cutters  gives 
the  smoothest  possible  application  of  power,  minimizes 
the  driving  strain  and  requires  far  less  actual  horse-power  to 
operate  than  any  power  cutter  built.  All  parts  working  in  oil 
insure  perfect  quietness  in  operation.  Simple  because  it  is  non- 
adjustable  and  positively  fool-proof.  Efficient  and  speedy  be¬ 
cause  it’s  a  direct  drive  with  a  single  reduction. 

Other  DIAMOND  Cutter  innovations  are:  automobile  type 
friction  clutch  —  simple,  powerful,  dependable;  center  bed 
supports;  triple-split  back  gauge  equipped  with  convenient  ad¬ 
justment  for  squaring  with  knife;  adjustable  knife-bar  gibs  for 
taking  up  wear;  side  gauges  on  both  sides,  both  back  and  front 
of  knife,  and  many  other  features,  fully  described  in  our  new 
Paper  Cutter  catalogue,  sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  request. 


Carried  in  Stock  and  Sold  by  Typefounders 
end  Dealers  in  All  Principal  Cities 


The  Challenge  Machinery 
Company 


Grand  Haven,  Mich. 


Chicago  Salesroom  :  124  So.  Fifth  Ave. 
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a  CATECHISM 

OF  GOLDING  JOBBERS 

If  you  are  not  a  user  of  Golding  Jobbers  you  have  thought 
about  it  —  and  you  have  in  mind  some  questions  you  would 
ask  about  its  construction,  its  features  for  quality  and  quantity 
of  production  and  its  adaptability  for  your  growing  require¬ 
ments  for  plant  (efficiency. 

We  have  anticipated  your  question,  and  in  this  Catechism  we 
have  listed  your  questions  and  the  answers,  so  that  all  information 
about  the  Improved  Golding  Jobber  is  given  in  a  concise  form 
for  your  complete  understanding. 

The  Catechism  has  been  prepared  for  you.  Please  request  it. 

ADDITIONAL  GOLDING  PRODUCTS 

The  Pearl  Press,  Official  Hand  Press,  Golding  Embosser, 
Pearl  Lever  Cutter,  Golding  Paper  Cutters,  Card  Cutters, 
Bench  Shears,  Rule  Miterers,  Curvers  and  Cutters,  Tableting 
Press,  Benzine  Cans,  Composing-sticks,  etc.,  etc. 

GOLDING  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


Have  You  Staple 
Troubles? 


Then  be  cost-wise  and 
find  out  what  the 
Acme  will  do  for  you 


The  Acme 
Binder  No,  6 


The  Acme  Staple 
MachineCo.,Ltd. 


Are  You  Alive 

To  the  great  saving  that  you  will  effect  through 
the  use  of  the 

“Ideal”Guaranteed 
Non-Curling 
Gummed  Paper 


nn  a  n 4 wteer 


GUMMED  PAPER 


Our  gummed  paper  is  made  for  all  climates  and  build¬ 
ing  temperatures.  Can  be  handled  in  wet  as  well  as  dry 
weather.  Made  in  various  colors  and  weights. 

A  sample-book  showing  the  complete  line  mailed  on  request. 


Ideal  Coated  Paper  Co. 

BROOKFIELD,  MASS. 

New  York:  150  Nassau  St.  Chicago:  452  Monadnock  Bldg. 


BINDING 


P  Tf J  Si  V 

^  ; 

0OMFA.N 

S3  It &AS13 OSiSI  il'Jf. 
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w  E  have  a  plan  for  putting  new  customers  on  your  books. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  your  customers,  and  to 
your  prospects,  to  investigate  this  plan. 

It  is  built  upon  the  idea  that  a  distinct  service  rendered  is  the 
true  basis  on  which  to  build  a  permanent  business. 

Our  product  does  not  appeal  to  the  printing  shopper.  We 
reach  men  who  will  pay  us  a  reasonable  profit  for  that  which 
will  earn  them  a  greater  profit. 

We  make  bonds  for  investment,  not  bonds  to  sell.  If  you 
want  to  reach  the  conservative  investor,  drop  us  a  line  saying, 
“Send  me  a  copy  of  your  new  plan.” 

Hampshire  IJaper  Company 

SOUTH  HADLEY  FALLS,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Makers  of 

©IP  i&ampsfnre  3SonP 


We  are  the  only  Papermakers  in  the  World  tnaking  Bond  Paper  Exclusively 
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BUY  CAREFULLY 

By  all  means  investigate  the  VICTORIA  PRESSES. 
They  represent  the  highest  value  in  improved,  up-to- 
date  Machine  Equipment. 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS. 

VICTORIA  PRESS  MFG.  COMPANY 

FRANK  NOSSEL  38  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


LATEST 

Balance  Feature 
Platen  Dwell 
Clutch  Drive 
Motor  Attachment 

( Unexcelled ) 


PROUTY 


Obtainable  Through  Any  Reliable  Dealer 


Manufactured  only  by 


Boston  Printing  Press 
&  Machinery  Co. 

Office  and  Factory 

EAST  BRIDGEWATER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


FIRST  IN  THE  FIELD 


The  MonitorSystem 


for  Printing-Plants 


places  at  the  finger  ends 
of  the  operator  complete 
and  positive  control  of  every 
movement  required  of  any 
motor-driven  machine. 


‘Just  Press  a  Button 


It  starts,  stops,  reverses,  accelerates, 
decelerates  or  may  be  limited  to  merely 
starting  and  stopping  features  with  a 
safety  or  locking  position. 

It  prevents  accidents,  saves  the  time  of 
the  man  on  the  job  and  enables  him  to 
work  faster  with  better  results. 

Its  installation  is  simple  and  costs  but 
little  more  than  the  old-fashioned,  time- 
consuming,  hand-controlling  rheostat. 

Alternating  and  Direct  Current. 


Write  for  Bulletin  23  Monitor  A.  C.  Controller 


We  were  the  originators  of  the  first  “made-for-the-purpose” 
motor  for  the  linotype. 


JENNEY  LINOTYPE  MOTORS 

are  built  for  both  alternating-  and  direct  current.  Each  outfit  is 
complete  with  gear,  and  may  be  easily  installed. 

Send  for  information. 

JENNEY  ELECTRICAL  DEPARTMENT 

AMERICAN  ROTARY  VALVE  CO. 

General  Offices:  Chicago,  Ill. 

BRANCHES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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Am«ra«aiaiyp©  IF©aa(Siei“§  Co, 


You  Should  Investigate  These 
Two  Propositions 

Printers,  Lithographers,  Electrotypers,  Engravers  and  Paper 
Houses  throughout  the  United  States  are  equipping  their  plants 
with  these  protective  devices 

The  can  with  a  metal  to  metal  NON -LEAK ABLE  VALVE 


For  GASOLINE,  BEN¬ 
ZINE,  KEROSENE, 
TURPENTINE,  NAPH¬ 
THA,  ALCOHOL. 
Air-tight,  Fire-proof, 
Non-leakable,  and  simple 
and  practical  in  application. 
Special  Funnel  not  required 

Use  ordinary  funnel,  which  is  held 


JUSTRITE 


Oily  Waste  Can 

Opens  with  the  foot — closes  auto¬ 
matically,  absolutely  safe,  saves 
time. 

Both  cans  approved  and  bear 
the  Underwriters’  label. 

JustriteMfg.Co. 

Van  Buren  and  Clinton  Streets 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  CALCULAGRAPH 


Has  been  recording  Elapsed  Time  —  actual  working 
time  —  in  this  bindery  over  ten  years. 

It  has  saved  a  lot  of  money  and  has  never  made  a 
clerical  error. 

OVER  TEN  THOUSAND  IN  USE 

Ask  for  our  free  booklet ,  “ Accurate  Cost  JRecords." 

CALCULAGRAPH  COMPANY 

1460  Jewelers’  Building  New  York  City 
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Something  Attractive 
In  Connection  With 
Printing  Inks 

We  will  exhibit  our  various  lines  of  PRINTING  INKS  at  the  National  Printing, 
Lithographing  and  Advertising  Exposition,  to  be  held  in  New  York,  April  18  to 
25,  1914.  One  of  the  new  and  attractive  features  of  this  immense  and  interesting 
enterprise  will  be  the  exhibition  of  fine  printing  for  which  certificates  of  merit  will 
be  awarded.  We  purpose  enlarging  on  this  feature  by  presenting  $450.00  in  cash 
to  the  successful  printers  who  enter  a  contest  which  we  have  arranged  under  the 
following  terms : 

For  the  best  example  of  black  half-tone 

we  offer  ....  $100.00  cash 

For  the  second  ....  75.00  cash 

For  the  third  ....  50.00  cash 

Also,  for  the  best  example  of  four-color  process 
printing,  we  offer  .  .  $100.00  cash 

For  the  second  .  .  .  75.00  cash 

For  the  third  ....  50.00  cash 

These  amounts  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  firm  and  the  pressman. 

A  quantity  of  ink  sufficient  to  furnish  us  with  the  required  number  of  copies  will 
be  supplied  without  charge,  upon  application  to  our  nearest  branch  house  or  our 
traveling  representatives. 

The  sheets  submitted  must  be  unbound  and  not  smaller  than  19x25.  At  least 
twelve  copies  must  reach  us  not  later  than  March  31, 1914. 

The  following  well-known  New  York  authorities  have  consented  to  act  as 
judges:  Mr.  Charles  Francis,  of  the  Charles  Francis  Press;  Mr.  J.  W.  Bothwell,  of 
Theo.  L.  De  Vinne  Co.,  and  Mr.  John  Clyde  Oswald,  of  the  American  Printer. 
These  gentlemen  are  not  connected  in  any  way  with  our  Company,  and  their 
decision  shall  be  final.  We  also  offer  certificates  of  merit  as  they  may  be  awarded 
by  the  judges. 

Only  one  example  of  either  black  or  colors  may  be  submitted  by  any  firm,  and 
each  specimen  must  be  marked  with  name  and  address  of  firm  and  pressman, 
together  with  number  or  name  of  ink  used.  This  competition  is  limited  to  printers 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


TENTH  STREET  AT  LOMBARD  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 


SAVING  MONEY  FOR  THE  PRINTER 

is  what  we  offer  to  do  by  placing  at  his  disposal  the  experience  of 
twenty  years  of  successful  manufacture  and  application  of  motors  and 
controllers  for  PRINTING  MACHINERY.  The  Sprague  Electric 
Trade-mark  stands  for  Efficiency,  Reliability  and  Service.  Sprague 
experts  know  the  needs  of  every  machine  used  in  the  printing  trades. 


Variable  Speed,  Alternating;  Current  Sprague  Motor, 
belted  to  Miehle  press 


FOR  DIRECT  OR  ALTERNATING  CURRENT  SERVICE 


Tell  us  your  requirements  and  we  will  submit  specifications  free  of 
obligation. 

Write  to-day  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet  No.  2454. 


SPRAGUE  ELECTRIC  WORKS 

OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
Main  Offices:  527-531  West  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 

Member  The  Society  for  Electrical  Development,  Inc. 

“DO  IT  ELECTRICALLY” 


INTRODUCTION 

After  many  years  of  careful  study  and  observation ,  followed  by 
successful  installations  of  our  machine,  we  are  now  prepared  to 
introduce  to  the  printing  industries  the  most  wonderful  machine 

of  the  age. 

€[[  No  Cost  Department  is  com¬ 
plete  without  this  device. 

€f[  It  reveals  losses  of  time  which 
the  most  perfect  cost  system  yet 
devised  fails  to  detect. 

The  Printer’s  Watch- 

•[J  This  recording  machine  tells 
graphically  what  each  press  or 
machine  is  accomplishing  and 
totals  the  result  in  hours  and 
minutes.  Therefore,  the 

NATIONAL 
MACHINE 
RECORDER 

is  the  accurate  watch-dog  of  the 
movements  of  every  press  or 
machine;  tells  you  how  many 
machines  are  producing,  or  idle;  in  fact,  “what’s  doing.” 
tJThis  mechanical  recorder  is  intended  to  safeguard  the  employing 
printer  with  the  knowledge  of  cost  of  actual  production,  will  assist 
the  employee  in  measuring  his  individual  production,  and  is  therefore 
destined  to  be  an  indispensable  investment — better  still, 

The  Printer’s  One  Best  Asset 

•ff Send  for  a  copy  of  a  booklet  that  will  tell  all  about  “THE  MACHINE 
THAT  INCREASES  YOUR  PRODUCTION,”  our  plan  of  installation,  etc. 

ILLINOIS  MACHINE  RECORDER  CO. 

1701-1703  S.  CLARK  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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THE  NEW 

TRADE  DIRECTORY 
of  LITHOGRAPHERS 

1914  Edition 
NOW  READY 

Alphabetical  List  of  Lithographers  —  State  and  Town  Lists. 
Department  of  Specialty  Lithographers — Offset  Lithographers. 
Tin  Printers  (Metal  Decorators). 

The  Only  Authentic  List  of  Manufacturing  Lithographers  Obtainable. 

SENT  POSTPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  $5.00 

Published  by 

The  National  Lithographer  Pub.  Co.,/»c. 

150  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


A  letter  worth 
reading — 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Dec.  3,1913. 
The  Ullman-Philpott  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Gentlemen  :  We  take  the  liberty  at  this  time  to 
let  you  know  of  the  excellent  qualities  of  your  inks. 

We  have  always  had  exceptionally  good  results 
with  them  from  every  Standpoint.  Their  working 
qualities  are  good  throughout,  and  with  your 
Marvel  Black  we  have  had  very  good  results  on 
half-tone  work. 

We  use  your  color  inks  exclusively  and  with 
success  on  the  very  highest  grade  of  work  for  a 
large  advertising  house  in  this  city,  and  have  yet 
to  receive  our  fir^t  complaint. 

We  truSt  that  the  approaching  year  will  bring 
to  you  the  increased  business  which  you  so  juStly 

Yours  very  truly, 

Langer  Printing  Company. 

Order  a  Sample  in  the  new 

U-P  SAVINK  CAN 

What  would  it  mean  to  you  to  save  50%  of 
your  ink  waste?  Ullman-Philpott  Inks  are  now  put 
up  in  the  new  waste-less  package,  the  U-P  Savink 
Can,  pound  and  half-pound  sizes.  A  new  way  to 
economy — order  a  sample  can — any  size,  quality, 

The  Co. 

Makers  '  o^Ind 

special  inks  for  particular  uses. 

4801-4807  Lexington  Avenue 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


■■Bi 


SURFACE 

COATED  PAPERS 

for  Printers  and  Boxmakers 

Specialties:  Leatherettes,  Calfs,  Skyto- 
gens,  Flints,  Plated,  Chromos 

Enquiries  solicited. 

Philipp  Schnell, 

Established  1856 
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The  Hardie  Semi-Automatic 


The  Hardie  Semi-Automatic  Feeder  gives  the  following  Results: 


Register  . 

Production 

Waste 

Labor 

Time 

Overruns  . 

Estimating 

Golorwork 


100  per  cent  accurate. 

20  per  cent  increase. 

Reduced  to  minimum. 

Work  of  feeder  made  easier. 

20  per  cent  gain  on  Feeder,  Pressman 
and  Press. 

Eliminated,  so  far  as  providing  against 
waste. 

Much  more  accurate. 

Made  perfectly  simple. 


In  asking  for  quotations  give  make  and  size  of  press.  Complete  instructions  given  for  installation  and  use. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE— MENTION  INLAND  PRINTER 


HOBBS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

WORCESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


A  PERFECT  MACHINE  of  the  very  highest  grade 
possible.  Steel  throughout.  Every  machine 
tested  in  a  printing-press  and  guaranteed  accurate. 

5*  Wheels^S  .00  6JWheds$6.00 

For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere 

AMERICAN  NUMBERING  MACHINE  CO. 

224  &  226  Shepherd  Ave..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  119  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
2  Cooper  Street,  Manchester,  England 


Talbot’s  Composition  Truck  Rollers 


press  run  noiseless.  If  you  can  not  buy  from  your  dealer  send  direct  to 

J.  W.  TALBOT  V  “o  s" 


Privitor*  can  not  fail  t0  aPPreciate  the  immense  saving 
l  r  b tll  L  f  o  obtained  in  every  direction,  as  well  as  the  infi¬ 
nitely  greater  satisfaction  given  to  customers,  when  supplying 
labels  made  with 

NON-CURLING 
GUMMED  PAPER 

We  make  these  Non-curling  Gummed  Papers  in  every  conceivable 
variety  of  quality  of  paper  and  gumming,  and  have  agents  distributing 
them  in  every  large  city  in  the  country.  Write  for  Samples. 


WAVERLY  PARK,  N.  J.  Established  in  England  1811 


There  are  Plenty  of  Folders  on  the 
Market 


but  how  many  can  be  depended  upon  for 
every-day  service?  How  many  folders  do 
you  own,  Mr.  Printer,  that  are  entirely 
free  from  “folder  troubles?” 


We 

Anderson 

Folder 


is  the  result  of  careful  study  of  the  weak 
points  found  in  other  machines,  and 
comes  at  a  period  when  printers  and  bindery 
departments  ate  anxious  for  a  relief.  This 
company  stands  ready  to  back  up  its 
claims  for  the  Anderson  line — and  we 
make  all  styles  and  sizes;  therefore,  get 
wise  to  fofder  efficiency  at  the  right  price. 


Send  for  information,  stating  your  re¬ 
quirements,  etc.,  and  we  will  do  the  rest. 


ANDERSON 
FOLDER  CO. 


LAFAYETTE,  IND. 
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It  Looks  Worth  Reading!’ 


Cleveland,  Chic 
Cleveland,  Ohic 
Dallas,  Texas 
Deliver,-  Colo.  - 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 

Kan»s  CityVMo.,  Mi 

Angeles,  Cal.  - 


HEN  a  busy  man  says  that,  your  printing  has 
“scored  for  your  satisfied  customer. 

Your  stock  is  the  foundation  of  customer- 
satisfaction.  It  provides  printed  matter  which  forces 
attention,  helps  type  arrangement,  dignifies  setting. 

Warren  Standard  Papers 

produce  “certainty  results,  lower  pressroom  costs,  help  the  uncom¬ 
mercial  “effects  high-class  trade  demands.  Long  experience  and 
rigid  standardization  have  made  them  quality  standards  for  all  high- 
class  booklet  and  commercial  work. 

The  Paper  Buyer’s  Guide — Sent  FREE — 

presents  samples  and  printing  effects,  in  half-tone  and  color,  of  all  Warren 
Standards;  also  color  schemes  and  arrangement  hints.  It  makes  stock  choice 
easy,  tells  how  are  produced  the  velvety-soft  photogravure  effects  of  Cameo, 
or  the  minutely  detailed  effects  of  Lustro;  gives  hints  for  borders,  idea  aids, 
manifold  “shop  suggestions.  Write  for  it — it  is  free. 

S.  D.  WARREN  &  CO.,  160  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Manufacturers  of  the  best  in  staple  lines  of  coated  and  uncoated  Book  Papers 


WARREN  STANDARDS  ARE  CARRIED  BY 

-  -  Smith,  Dixon  Co. 

The  A.  Storrs  &  Bement  Co. 

The  Ailing  &  Cory  Co. 

J.  W.  Butler  " 


-  Cleveland  Paper  Mfg.  Co. 

Kingsley  Paper  Co. 

PaPfrCo. 


,ri-Interstate  Paper  Co. 
i  Angeles,  Cal.  -  Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 
Iwaukee.Wis.  -  Standard -Paper  Co. 
York  City.  32  Bleecker  Street.  Sole  Agent, 
denry  Lindenmeyr  &  Sons 

Constant  excellence  of  product  i 


'  York  City  (for 
&  Type  Co. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  - 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  - 
Portland,  Me.  -  - 

Portland,  Ore. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  - 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  -  I\ 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Spokane,  Wash.,  An 


t  only),  National  Paper 

Magarge  &  Green  Co. 
The  Ailing  &  Cory  Co. 
C.  M.  Rice  Paper  Co. 

Blake,  McFall  Co. 
The  Ailing  &  Cory  Co. 
ssissippi  Valley  Paper  Co. 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 
-  -  Megargee  Bros. 

-  American  Paper  Co. 
-  Mutual  Paper  Co. 

. . erican  Type  Founders  Go. 

r,  B.  C„  American  Type  Founders  Co. 


the  highest  type  of  competition 
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REASONS  WHY  THE 


Cottrell  is  Best 


On  the  Cottrell  practically  every  adjustment  needed  in  making  ready  is  within  easy  reach 
of  the  pressman  and  the  press  is  under  his  positive  control  for  operating  in  either  direction. 
These  are  features  which  cannot  all  be  found  in  competitive  makes. 


On  the  Cottrell  is  the  only  really  simplified  convertible  delivery.  Can  be  changed  from 
face  up  to  fly  delivery  in  from  three  to  five  minutes.  Compare  this  with  the  time  re¬ 
quired  on  other  makes. 

On  the  Cottrell  a  more  perfect  and  uniform  distribution  can  be  obtained  than  on  other 
machines.  Its  equipment  consists  of  four  vibrating  rollers  working  against  ten  com¬ 
position  rollers;  two  of  the  latter  also  vibrating  in  an  opposite  direction  to  their  metal 
riders,  and  all  composition  rollers  are  interchangeable  except  the  ductor  roller. 

On  the  Cottrell  the  mechanical  design  of  the  bed  movement,  the  register  rack  and  the 
supports  at  the  line  of  impression  insure  the  maximum  speed  with  perfect  register  and 
an  unyielding  impression,  resulting  in  a  saving  of  time  from  the  time  the  form  is  put 
on  press  throughout  the  entire  operation,  thereby  producing  the  highest  grade  of  work 
at  minimum  cost.  Let  us  mail  you  our  descriptive  booklet. 


Keystone  T  ype  Foundry 


C. 


B.  Cottrell  &  Sons  Co. 


GENERAL  SELLING  AGENTS 


MANUFA  CTURERS 


Philadelphia  New  York  Chicago  Detroit  Works:  25  Madison  Sq.  North.  New  York 

Atlanta  Kansas  City  San  Francisco  Westerly.  R.  I.  343  S.  Dearborn  Street .  Chicago 


BUY  PARAGON  BRASS 

GALLEYS 


SIZES  AND  PRICES 

Newspaper  Galleys 


Single  . 
Single  . 
Single  . 


Mailing  Galleys 


6ix 23i inches  .  3  50  I  10  x23*inch 

Linotype  Galleys 


inches  and  fractions — multiply  this 
either  Newspaper  or  Job  Galley. 
EXAMPLE:— For  a  galley  measuri 


n  by  20, 
9i  x  23|, 


HE  ABOVE  illustration  of  the 
PARAGON  Brass  Galley  shows 
very  clearly  their  superior  con¬ 
struction.  Our  patent  corner  lock 
(shown  in  the  upper  right-hand 
corner)  and  the  manner  in  which  the  sides 
are  riveted  to  the  bottom  (not  screwed  on  as 
others  are)  make  these  the  most  rigid  and 
longest-wearing  galleys  on  the  market.  An¬ 
other  feature  which  still  further  enhances 
their  value  to  the  printer  is  the  peculiar  shape 
of  the  sides  (shown  in  the  lower  left-hand 
corner  of  the  illustration).  This  projection 
or  ridge  at  the  top  of  the  sides  enables  the 
workman  to  obtain  an  easy  and  firm  hold 
when  lifting  the  galley  —  a  great  saving  jn 
“pi”  and  the  many  delays  arising  therefrom 

KEYSTONE 

TYPE  FOUNDRY 


Set  it 


New  York 


Chicago 
San  Ft 


PRESIDENT  LINCOLN’S 
GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 


-  s5COKE  AND  3EVEN  YEARS 

-  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this  con¬ 
tinent,  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  Liberty, 
and  dedicated  to  the  .proposition  that  all 
men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  wan 
testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  con¬ 
ceived  and  So  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  are 
met  on  a  great  hattle-fleld  of  that  war.  We  have  come 
to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  held  aS  a  final  resting 
place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that 
nation  might  Jive.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  can  not  dedicate— we 
can  not  consecrate— we  can  not  hallow-this  ground. 
The  hrave  men, living  and  dead,  who  struggled, 
here  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor-'* 
power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  wilt  little/ 
note,  nor  long  remember  what  we  sap  here,  hut 
it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for 
us  the  living,  rather,  to  he  dedicated  here  to  the 
unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here  have 
thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to 
he  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  be¬ 
fore  us —that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take; 
increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion— that  we; 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain— that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom—  and  that  government 
of  the  people,  hy  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth. 


Designed  and  lettered  by 
F.  J.  Trezise, 

Instructor  Inland  Printer  Technical  School  and 
I.  T.  U.  Course  in  Printing. 


Printed  by 

The  Henry  O.  Shepard  Company, 
Printers  and  Binders, 
624-632  Sherman  street,  Chicago. 


IMPOSSIBILITIES 


|IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIH 

Simon  Newcomb,  the  greatest  astronomer  fg 
of  his  time,  and  one  of  the  greatest  math-  M 
ematicians  who  ever  lived,  once  demon-  fj 
strated  conclusively  the  impossibility  of  jg 
mechanical  flight.  But  mechanical  flight  M 
is  to-day  an  accomplished  fact. 

Wilbur  Wright,  the  man  who  first  succeeded  in  flying  == 
in  the  face  of  Newcomb’s  conclusions,  believed  in  his  5E 
turn  that  it  was  impossible  to  “loop  the  loop”  in  an  |g 
aeroplane.  But  a  while  ago  Pegoud  did  it,  and  it  is  now  S 
one  of  the  commonplaces  of  aviation. 

As  recently  as  two  years  ago,  reputable  scientific  journals  declared  that  the  idea  of  j= 
an  automatic  stabilizer  for  flying  machines  was  an  impractical  dream.  But  a  num-  §E 
her  of  successful  ones  are  now  in  daily  use. 

With  the  history  of  these  and  hundreds  of  other  “impossibilities”  before  him,  it  = 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  an  enlightened  printer  can  bring  himself  to  use  the  gl 
word  when  told  that  he  can  not  only  make  more  money,  but  actually  produce  = 
better  printing  by  using  a  moderate-priced  cover-stock  in  place  of  the  costly  ones  = 
he  thinks  are  necessary. 

Yet  there  are  still  a  great  number  of  printers  who  insist  on  judging  cover-papers  || 

by  their  prices,  and  it  is  mainly  to  them  that  we  want  to  appeal  in  this  EE 

advertisement. 

If  you  are  one  of  them  — if  you  have  the  least  doubt  as  to  BUCKEYE  COVER  = 

being  the  best  cover-paper  you  can  get  regardless  of  price  for  the  great  majority  of  |= 

cover-jobs — you  will  be  doing  yourself  a  service  as  well  as  us  if  you  will  write  EE 
now  for  the  “Buckeye  Proofs.” 

They  are  an  interesting  and  instructive  assortment  of  “  impossibilities”  from  which  HI 
you  will  be  able  to  get  many  a  valuable  idea  for  increasing  your  business  and  profits.  EE 

THE  BECKETT  PAPER  CO. 

MAKERS  OF  GOOD  PAPER 

IN  HAMILTON,  OHIO,  SINCE  1848  = 


THERE'S  A  DEALER  NEAR  YOU: 


CALGARY . John  Martin  Paper  Co. 

CHATTANOOGA  .  Archer  Paper  Co. 
rmrarsn  /James  White  Paper  Co. 

OHILAUU . \J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Co. 

(The  Chatfield  &  Woods  Co. 

niuriMNaTi  JThe  Diem  &  Wing  PaPer  Co. 

CINCINNATI  jTh0  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 

(.The  Cin’ti  Cordage  &  Pa.  Co. 
/The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co. 
•  \The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 


.  The  Peters  Paper  Co. 


EDMONTON . John  Martin  Paper  Co. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  .  .  Central  Michigan  Paper  Co. 

.  Southwestern  Paper  Co. 

/C.  P.  Lesh  Paper  Co. 

'  /Indiana  Paper  Co. 

KANSAS  CITY . Graham  Paper  Co. 

LOS  ANGELES . Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

LOUISVILLE .  Louisville  Paper  Co. 

MEMPHIS . Tayloo  Paper  Co. 

MIDDLETOWN, 0.  The  Sabin  Robbins  Paper  Co. 
Mil  wailkrr  /The  E.  A.  Bouer  Co. 

MILWAUKEE . (standard  Paper  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS ....  McClellan  Paper  Co. 

MONTREAL . Howard  Smith PaperMills, Ltd. 

NASHVILLE . Graham  Paper  Co. 


OKLAHOMA  CITY.Western  Newspaper  Union 


OMAHA . Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA  . . Garrett-Buchanan  Co. 
PITTSBURGH . . . .  Se?d  &  Woods  Co. 
PORTLAND.  ORE.  Pacific  Paper  Co. 
RICHMOND,  VA.  .Richmond  Paper  Mfg.  Co. 


ST.  PAUL . Wright,  Barrett  &  Stilwell  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  Carpenter  Paper  Co.  of  Utah. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

SEATTLE . Richmond  Paper  Co. 

SPOKANE . American  Type  Founders  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS,  j  The  ^^EngTand^ 

TOLEDO . The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 

TORONTO . The  Wilson-Munroe  Co.,  Ltd. 

WINNIPEG . John  Martin  Paper  Co. 

FOREIGN  SELLING  AGENTS 
Henry  Lindenmeyr  &  Sons,  London,  England. 
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Why  Some  Newspapers  Are  Poo 

By  HARRY  WHEELER  DENNIE 


commercial  ability,”  I  will  admit,  is  a  very  wide  term,  and 
j  ]  ]  one  which  can  be  made  to  cover  a  long  list  of  factors  which  will, 

j !  "I  j  at  times,  militate  against  the  success  of  a  newspaper;  and  because 

]  |  I  the  list  is  so  long  I  am  only  going  to  refer  to  a  few  of  them,  though 

j  j  !  I  think  they  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  point  I  wish  to  make : 

I  j  i  that  no  man  can  hope  to  accomplish  anything  more  than  “breaking 

even”  if  he  does  not  possess  “horse  sense”  —  the  literal  English 
term  for  commercial  ability,  generally  speaking.  Many  will  not  do  even  that. 

First  and  foremost,  the  employer  must  pay  his  help,  and  pay  them  in  full,  as 
regularly  as  a  bank  does  its  employees.  If  he  doesn’t  —  and  there  are  more  than 
one  in  that  category  —  he  loses  in  various  ways.  It  doesn’t  take  the  average 
newspaper  employee,  working  in  any  capacity  from  the  devil  to  the  man  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  editorial  end,  long  to  get  sore  at  his  pay  being  delayed  or  at  receiving 
“orders”  to  be  exchanged  for  anything  from  a  meal  ticket  to  a  suit  of  clothes.  What 
he  wants  is  the  cash;  that,  presumably,  is  what  he  works  for;  and  while  a  suit  or  a 
meal  ticket  is,  in  a  way,  value  received,  the  employee  soon  loses  that  spirit  of 
independence  which  ought  to  characterize  every  man  who  works  for  wages. 

Naturally,  the  man  to  whom  the  order  is  presented  is  bound,  sooner  or  later,  to 
ask,  “Say,  what  is  the  matter  with  Blank?  Doesn’t  he  ever  have  any  cash?  He 
seems  to  be  always  busy  and  to  have  a  good  line  of  trade.  What’s  the  matter 
with  him?” 

And,  believe  me,  while  this  talk  of  loyalty  is  all  right  when  a  man  is  drawing 
his  full  pay  regularly  every  week,  loyalty  will  soon  wear  out  if  conditions  are 
otherwise.  Hence  he  tells  his  questioner  things  that  ought  not  go  outside  of  the 
shop;  that  man  tells  another,  and — well,  there  you  are.  I  happen  to  know 
something  about  this  matter  at  the  present  time,  for  I  have  been  working  for  over 
a  month  on  a  daily  and  have  not  received  more  than  one-third  of  my  wages  in 
cash  for  any  one  week. 

True,  I  have  had  the  value  received  which  I  previously  referred  to,  because 
I  was  given  an  order  for  a  good  suit  and  hat,  both  of  which  I  needed  when  I  hit 
the  town  from  off  the  road.  Also,  I  have  become  the  possessor  of  a  full  set  of  nice, 
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“  You  must  either  pay  cash  or  leave  the  teeth.” 


new  store  teeth,  something  I  was  also  badly  in  need  of.  But  here  is  the  experience 
I  had  with  the  dentist  after  he  had  finished  the  job:  I  paid  him  five  dollars  down 
the  day  I  had  the  few  remaining  teeth  in  my  mouth  extracted.  He  told  me  the 
whole  thing  would  cost  thirty  dollars.  When,  after  several  visits,  he  finished  his 
work,  I  rose  from  the  chair,  remarking  in  an  offhand  manner  (I  was  flat  broke 
then) :  “All  right,  Doctor,  just  make  out  your  bill  for  the  rest. ” 

“But  I  can’t  do  that,  Mr.  Dennie; you  must  either  pay  cash  or  leave  the  teeth 
in  this  office,  if  you  go.  ” 

“But  you  advertise  with  my  boss,”  said  I;  “can’t  you  take  it  out  that  way?” 

“I  only  carry  a  card  that  costs  three  dollars  a  month, ”  said  he,  “and  it  would 
take  eight  months  at  that  rate  to  pay  the  balance  due,  and  I  don’t  need  any 
stationery  just  now.” 

“Well,  suppose  I  give  you  an  order  on  him,”  said  I.  “I  suppose  he  will  give 
you  part  cash,  anyway.” 

“That’s  the  trouble,”  he  replied.  “I  don’t  think  I  could  get  it  out  of  him. 
You  certainly  must  know  what  his  reputation  is  around  here  by  this  time.” 

And  I  surely  did.  In  the  end,  he  squared  the  bill  for  me  —  after  I  had  that 
amount  coming,  anyway.  And  that  is  the  way  he  is  with  everybody.  Just  why, 
is  more  than  I  know.  There  is  no  ordinary  reason  why  this  paper  should  not  be 
a  paying  proposition.  This  is  an  extremely  prosperous  western  town,  an  agri¬ 
cultural  center,  of  about  seven  or  eight  thousand,  and  this  paper  is  the  only 
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daily.  The  city  is  the  largest  on  a  trunk  line  railroad  between  one  of  forty-five 
thousand,  two  hundred  miles  north  in  another  State,  and  one  of  ten  thousand, 
about  fifty  miles  south,  and  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  line  of  competition 
—  as  a  daily,  I  mean  —  east  or  west  for  hundreds  of  miles. 

Yet  this  man  has  been  here  eight  years,  and  for  over  two  years  has  been  in  sole 
control  of  the  sheet.  The  three  printers  constituting  the  mechanical  force  go 
through  exactly  the  same  experience  that  I  do.  Some  time  ago  one  of  them  wanted 
to  quit  and  had  to  wait  a  week  for  his  money  —  thirty-eight  dollars.  That,  of 
course,  represented  parts  of  several  weeks’  salaries  which  were  overdue.  On 
many  occasions  the  boss  has  given  all  of  us  bank  checks  for  one  dollar  each,  telling 
us  to  “take  them  to  some  place  that  is  friendly,”  meaning  that  otherwise  they 
might  be  turned  down. 

Now,  then,  he  has  over  eight  hundred  subscribers,  according  to  the  sworn  state¬ 
ment  he  filed  at  the  postoffice  since  I  came  here.  At  five  and  one-half  dollars  a 
year  this  will  amount  to  over  forty-four  hundred  dollars  annually  for  subscriptions 
alone.  He  carries  a  good  line  of  ads.,  and,  of  course,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
job  work;  though  not  much,  for  the  reason  that  people  have  discovered  that  it  is 
never  gotten  out  on  time.  However,  the  gross  income  ought  to  total  ten  thousand 
dollars  as  it  now  stands;  yet  we  four  never  get  our  money  in  full. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  see,  the  man  does  not  drink  at  all  —  this  is  a  pro¬ 
hibition  town,  by  the  way  —  neither  does  he  gamble.  He  is  married,  has  a  very 
pleasant  wife  and  two  nice  little  children,  and  since  I  have  been  here  I  have  heard 
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“  No,  I've  been  waiting  for  three  days  now.” 


a  number  of  expressions  like  “Well,  Blank’s  a  nice  fellow,  but  —  ”  and  that  “but” 
conveys  a  world  of  meaning.  He  is  a  nice  fellow ;  I  never  worked  for  a  more  agree¬ 
able  man  in  my  life,  and  my  personal  experience  covers  time  on  fifty-nine  papers; 
but  —  he  is  not  a  business  man  and  therefore  will  never  make  a  success. 

Take  the  matter  of  circulation  —  not  only  with  this  man,  but  with  a  great 
many  others  (I  refer  to  local  delivery) ;  it  seems  to  me  that  about  half  of  the  owners 
of  papers  in  this  country  do  not  understand  that  their  papers  ought  to  be  delivered 
with  the  regularity  of  a  time-clock.  They  can  not  seem  to  get  it  through  their 
heads  that  the  tired  business  man,  or  working  man,  as  the  case  may  be,  wants  his 
paper  —  especially  the  afternoon  sheet  —  “when  he  wants  it,  ”  to  quote  the  song; 
and  that  means  that  he  looks  for  it  with  just  as  firm  a  habit  as  he  does  for  the  post¬ 
man.  And  if  he  does  not  get  it  he  is  mad  —  and  mad  clear  through;  and  the  more 
he  has  to  register  kicks  at  the  office  the  madder  he  gets,  until  in  the  end  he  simply 
drops  his  subscription  in  utter  disgust  if  there  is  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  substi¬ 
tute  in  the  town.  My  experience  has  shown  that  there  are  many  more  kicks  on 
afternoon  papers  than  on  morning  papers,  simply  because  a  man  is  not  up  as  a  rule 
when  the  morning  sheet  is  off  the  press  and  ready  for  delivery. 
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“What’s  the  reason  the  boy  didn’t  deliver  my  paper  this  afternoon?”  queries 
an  angry  voice  over  the  telephone.  “What  am  I  paying  for  that  paper  for  if  I 
can’t  get  it?”  goes  on  Mr.  Vox  Populi,  as  he  proceeds  to  berate  everything  in 
general  connected  with  a  newspaper  or  any  other  kind  of  a  publication. 

And  then  the  man  on  the  office  end,  if  he  happens  to  be  connected  with  the 
circulation  department,  replies  in  that  peculiarly  soothing  tone  one  uses  toward  a 
mad  dog  —  not  one  with  the  rabies,  you  know ;  but  if  he  happens  to  be  on  some 
other  part  of  the  sheet  his  reply  is  not  likely  to  be  quite  so  polite,  which  makes 
Vox  Populi  more  irritable  than  ever  as  he  rings  off. 

“Why  don’t  you  fire  this  bunch  of  boys  and  get  some  new  ones?”  I  once  asked 
an  editor,  who  was  also  the  owner  of  a  paper  in  an  Oregon  town  when  complaints 
had  been  coming  in  almost  every  day. 

“Well,  you  see,  it’s  hard  to  get  good  boys  here,”  and  he  carelessly  dismissed 
the  subject  from  his  mind. 

Now,  I  maintain  that  in  any  town  of  over  five  thousand,  for  example,  it  should 
not  be  hard  to  get  good  boys,  especially  for  an  afternoon  paper.  And  don’t  you 
suppose  it  would  pay  the  owner  even  if  he  did  have  to  give  them  a  dollar  or  so  a 
week  extra?  But  how  many  circulators  of  small  papers  believe  this? 

Then  there  is  the  subject  of  jobwork,  which,  generally,  is  so  strongly  allied 
with  the  small  newspaper  that  it  forms  a  part  of  this  article. 
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“I  want  you  to  figure  on  two  hundred  and  fifty  menus  for  me,”  said  a  pros¬ 
pective  customer  last  summer  in  a  shop  in  the  middle  West  where  I  was  working. 
“When  will  you  let  me  know?”  And  he  fidgeted  openly,  evidently  being  of  the 
nervous  order. 

“Drop  in  to-morrow  and  I’ll  tell  you,”  replied  the  proprietor. 

The  man  did,  and  again  the  following  day,  being  put  off  each  time  by  the  always 
busy  owner,  until,  his  patience  collapsing,  he  vociferated  heatedly,  “Say,  Mr. 
Blank,  I  guess  I’ll  go  elsewhere.  I’ve  been  in  here  now  three  times  to  get  you  to 
do  something  that  ought  not  take  you  more  than  five  minutes,  and  I’m  sick  and 
tired  of  it.” 

“But  wait  a  minute  —  ”  began  the  boss. 

“  No,  I’ve  been  waiting  for  three  days  now  —  not  another  minute  —  I’m  going 
some  place  where  they  can  attend  to  business  when  a  man  comes  in.  I  would 
prefer  to  give  you  the  order,  but  if  you  can’t  even  take  the  time  to  figure  on  it 
S  you’ll  have  to  lose  this  time.  Good  morning.”  And  out  he  stalked  in  a  huff. 

Simply  lack  of  business  ability  —  that  is,  the  lack  of  understanding  that  the 
other  fellow’s  time  was  worth  something,  and  also  that  his  patience  had  a  limit. 

Now,  one  more  item.  If  there  is  anything  that  will  make  the  average  adver¬ 
tiser  sore  it  is  neglecting  to  make  the  agreed  changes  in  his  ads.  —  I  mean  where 
the  publisher  contracts  verbally  to  make  them. 

I  have  had  this  kind  of  talk  put  up  to  me  more  than  once  when  trying  to  get 
an  ad.  on  some  small  paper  where  the  functions  of  a  reporter  were  combined  with 
a  little  of  everything  else:  “No,  I  don’t  care  to  give  you  an  ad.  I  tried  your  paper 
for  some  time  and  discovered  that  all  your  employer  seemed  to  want  was  the 
j  money  at  the  end  of  the  month.  He  agreed  to  do  so  and  so,  but  didn’t  do  it  half 
the  time.  Sometimes  it  would  be  all  right,  but  at  times  it  wasn’t  attended  to  at  all. 
Now,  when  I  pay  out  my  good  money  I  want  what  I  pay  for,  and  your  employer 
doesn’t  seem  to  understand  that  principle.  If  he  did  I  would  never  have  quit 
him.” 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  men  do  not  succeed  in  the  newspaper 
business  of  the  smaller  type  —  they  do  not  apply  what  ought  to  be  just  ordinary 
common-sense  ideas.  They  are  slack  because  they  were  born  so,  I  guess,  and  that 
means  that  they  will  never  win  out. 

I ! 
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THE  GAMBLER 

The  credit  of  good  faith  is  never 
Lost,  if  by  a  strong  endeavor 
We,  the  gamesters,  play  the  game 
And  the  welchers  put  to  shame. 

Life’s  a  gamble  ?  Let  it  be. 

Let  us  play  it,  you  and  me; 

Hold  our  faith  as  gamblers  do, 

The  good  sport’s  word’s  enough  for  you. 
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Expert  Investigation 

No.  2 

By  C.  M.  BUTLER 

LLOW  me  to  contrast  the  pressroom  of  a  larger  plant  with  the  press¬ 
room  of  the  printery  investigated.  On  one  floor  of  the  larger  plant 
fourteen  cylinders  run  night  and  day.  To  comply  with  the  labor 
conditions,  seven  pressmen  and  fourteen  feeders  would  be  all  the 
help  required  to  run  these  presses  each  day  —  and  one  of  the  press¬ 
men  could  be  an  apprentice.  But  there  are  in  this  plant  about  nine 
pressmen  and  sixteen  or  eighteen  feeders,  and  when  these  extra  men 
are  not  otherwise  employed  they  keep  themselves  busy  jogging  sheets  or  assisting 
the  cutting-machine  man.  If  two  presses  belonging  to  one  pressman  should  happen 
to  be  down  at  the  same  time,  an  extra  pressman  jumps  right  in  and  puts  a  job  on 
one  of  them  —  and  they  know  in  advance  when  two  presses  are  going  to  be  down 
at  the  same  time. 

A  pressman  quarters  his  make-ready  sheet,  and  as  soon  as  one  section  is  marked 
outjthere  are  four  or  five  feeders  busy  patching  up,  and  before  the  fourth  section 
is  marked  out  the  third  is  filled  in  ready  to  be  placed  on  the  cylinder.  There  is 
very  little  dead  time  in  this  shop ;  the  wheels  turn  very  quickly  —  and  by  that  we 
do  not  mean  that  the- wheels  of  the  machines  revolve  quickly.  Except  on  extremely 
long  runs,  this  large  plant  does  not  allow  presses  to  be  driven  the  limited  “guar¬ 
anteed”  speed,  therefore  they  are  always  in  good  condition  no  matter  how  long 
they  are  used.  Small  presses  are  replaced  by  larger  presses,  and  antiquated  by 
modern;  but  they  are  always  in  good  condition. 

We  said  there  was  no  dead  time  in  this  plant  —  it  is  a  fact.  Machines  run 
eight  hours  daily,  and  practically  ten  hours  at  night.  The  hours  are  so  arranged 
that  the  day  gang  can  work  two  hours  overtime  before  the  night  shift  starts  work, 
and  the  night  shift  also  can  work  two  horns  overtime  before  the  day  gang  starts. 
When  the  day  gang  comes  on,  the  wheels  turn  the  moment  the  bell  rings.  The 
presses  are  ready;  every  machine  has  been  oiled,  rollers  washed  and  ink  distributed 
between  times  by  extra  help.  The  shafting  is  inspected,  a  machinist  sounds  the 
iron-work  three  times  a  day,  morning,  noon  and  night,  looking  for  flaws,  and 
repairs  needed  are  made  out  of  the  regular  working  hours.  This  plant  gets  eight 
hours  running-time  out  of  eight  hours;  our  investigated  printery  gets  eight  hours 
out  of  eight  and  three-quarters  hours,  and  loses  a  lot  of  time  on  make-ready  by 
not  having  extra  men  to  use  on  patching  up,  etc. 

There  is  no  union-labor  law  against  employing  extra  help.  Therefore,  those 
operating  the  larger  plant  are  wise.  By  using  one  extra  man  they  save  an  hour  a 
day  on  four  machines.  To  buy  four  machine-hours  for  eight  hours  of  a  feeder’s 
time  is  like  getting  a  five-dollar  gold  piece  for  a  silver  dollar.  Eight  times  that 
during  twenty-four  hours  is  a  profit  in  itself.  This  profit  would  overcome  a  large 
part  of  the  loss  in  a  composing-room  like  the  one  in  the  plant  investigated.  The 
expert  overlooked  this.  We  were  satisfied  that  by  installing  the  system  used  in 
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j  the  larger  plant,  a  six-machine  shop  could  produce  the  output  of  a  seven-machine 

!  shop  working  under  conditions  such  as  existed  in  the  plant  investigated. 

In  a  shop  working  night  and  day,  hours  should  be  so  regulated  that  one  gang 
does  not  have  to  do  all  of  the  overtime  work.  In  our  place  the  day  crew  quits  at 
five  o’clock  and  the  night  men  immediately  take  up  the  burden.  They  work  a  little 
less  than  ten  hours,  and  more  on  top  of  that  when  extra  time  is  necessary.  The 
men  on  the  short  shift  can  only  work  their  eight  hours.  If  a  form  is  not  ready  at 
five  o’clock,  the  press,  pressman  and  feeder  stand  idle  until  it  is  ready.  If  the 
night  crew  started  at  seven  o’clock  there  would  be  two  hours  leeway  for  the  printer 
and  publisher,  with  no  loss  of  press  running-time.  If  a  job  was  wanted  in  a  hurry 
it  could  be  finished  by  the  day  men  before  the  night  shift  started. 

Now,  as  to  all  composing-rooms  losing  money;  if  this  is  a  fact  it  should  not 
be  so.  There  should  be  no  loss  in  any  department.  If  it  is  necessary  to  do  com¬ 
position  below  cost  in  order  to  make  money  in  the  pressroom,  the  pressroom  should 
stand  the  loss.  If  it  costs  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents  an  hour  to  produce  a  thing, 
it  seems  folly  to  sell  it  for  one  dollar.  The  whole  trouble  is,  the  employer  does  not 
charge  enough  for  his  employees’  time  plus  overhead  expenses.  Jobs  on  which 
the  amount  of  time  required  for  composition  can  not  be  estimated  are  taken  at  a 
given  price  —  and  at  such  a  low  figure  that  profit  is  impossible.  First-class  houses 
I  do  not  give  estimates  on  blind  jobs.  Presswork,  especially  platework,  can  be 
|  estimated  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  but  there  are  very  few  jobs  on  which 
the  composition  can  be  correctly  estimated.  At  two  cents  a  minute  a  man  for 
1  the  cost  of  composition  it  does  not  take  long  to  accumulate  a  dollar  loss. 

It  is  not  always  economy  to  allow  the  errand  boy  to  put  away  material.  If 
|  material  accumulates  on  the  deadstone  and  cases  are  empty  it  is  economy  to  have 
a  journeyman  put  it  away.  For  a  compositor  to  be  forced  to  piece  leads  and  slugs 
when  the  right  sizes  are  to  be  had  if  in  their  places  is  a  waste  of  time,  just  as  picking 
sorts  is  an  added  expense.  If  a  compositor  accumulates  a  profusion  of  one  kind 
or  length  of  material  when  distributing,  it  will  take  no  more  time  for  him  to  put  it 
away  where  it  belongs  than  to  give  it  to  a  boy  to  sort  out  of  other  lengths.  Brass 
rules  should  always  be  put  away,  and  never  allowed  to  be  banged  around  and 
accumulate  in  piles. 

In  an  office  of  any  size,  a  deadstone  man  is  an  important  individual.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  this  man  should  do  nothing  but  distribute  —  he  should  sort  out 
material  in  such  a  manner  that  when  distribution  time  came  each  distributor  would 
have  a  different  kind  of  type  to  dispose  of,  and  thereby  avoid  conflict.  Keep  the 
men  apart  and  out  of  each  other’s  way.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
double  up  on  time  and  have  one  man  waiting  idle  while  others  work  —  whether 
setting  type,  distributing,  or  locking  up.  The  expert  did  not  see  this. 

This  office  —  that  is,  the  one  investigated  —  is  supposed  to  be  equipped  to 
do  publication  work.  It  is,  in  a  sense.  It  has  all  the  latest  faces  of  type;  but  it 
does  not  go  far  enough.  The  ads.  set  are  of  the  better  kind ;  there  is  a  tendency  to 
have  plenty  of  white  space  in  them;  yet  there  is  not  a  pica  slug,  except  the  full 
page- wide  slugs,  in  the  place.  There  is  not  a  lead  or  slug  over  twenty-five  ems 
long,  save  a  few  double-column  lengths;  over  twenty-five  ems  every  lead  and  slug 
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is  pieced.  Almost  every  ad.  is  set  with  a  rule  border  —  two-point,  three-point, 
four-point,  etc.  —  and  these  rules  are  mitered  and  cut  to  sizes  —  page,  half -page, 
quarters,  etc.  Instead  of  having  leads  and  slugs  cut  to  size,  like  thirty-three  ems, 
to  go  with  the  down  rules,  one  must  build  up  with  shorter  lengths,  justifying  odd- 
point  sizes  with  cardboard  instead  of  having  one-point  and  three-point  leads. 

The  text  is  set  solid.  If  the  editor  wants  to  run  an  article  to  a  page  it  can  be 
leaded  either  with  one-point  cardboard,  two-point  leads,  or  even  double-leaded. 
Ordinarily  these  articles  stand  as  written;  they  are  neither  cut  down  nor  added  to, 
and  there  is  never  a  filler  on  the  galley  to  be  added  at  the  discretion  of  the  make-up 
man.  More  time  is  lost  putting  in  and  taking  out  “  stuffing”  than  is  consumed  in 
the  legitimate  act  of  assembling  the  lines.  We  presume  that  the  matter  is  paid  for 
by  galley  measurement.  The  publishers  kick  on  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  the 
work,  but  do  nothing  to  assist  in  reducing  it.  The  headings  are  all  set  full  measure; 
there  is  no  attempt  to  estimate  the  number  of  letters  in  a  caption  —  if  too  few, 
they  are  spaced  to  fill.  Box  headings  are  set  the  same  way  —  if  there  are  not 
enough  words  to  work  out,  square  them  up  and  space  to  fill.  For  this  reason 
they  can  not  be  set  on  the  linotype.  With  the  editor’s  help  a  great  amount  of 
time  could  be  saved.  A  few  fillers  could  be  supplied  to  be  used  in  short  pages; 
long  articles  could  be  cut  down;  the  matter  could  be  leaded  on  the  machine;  head¬ 
ings  could  be  written  uniformly  and  boxes  allowed  to  run  unevenly  if  necessary. 

Of  course  this  is  not  the  printer’s  fault,  but  he  could  rectify  some  of  these  things 
by  having  an  understanding  with  the  publisher,  who  also  is  his  employer. 

To  cut  down  the  time  of  composition  on  ads.,  long  leads  and  slugs  should  be 
furnished  so  that  building  up  could  be  done  with  one  piece  where  two  pieces  are 
now  used.  Twelve-point  slugs,  as  well  as  six-point,  should  be  supplied,  and  also 
three-point  leads  to  use  in  building  three-point  rule  up  to  six  points.  There  should 
also  be  plenty  of  one-point  brass  leads  for  use  in  leading  or  aligning. 

After  working  twenty-five  years  at  the  printing  business,  we  have  formed  some 
ideas  which  we  think  are  right.  First,  we  think  that  the  laboring  people,  in  the 
main,  are  not  dependents.  They  work  because  they  have  to,  yet  they  expect  to 
give  full  value  in  return  for  every  dollar  they  receive  as  salary.  They  want  to 
earn  their  salaries  honestly.  We  believe  it  pays  the  employer  to  take  the  employee 
into  his  confidence.  A  friendly  meeting  once  a  month  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  things  would  result  in  much  good.  In  a  plant  of  any 
magnitude  it  would  pay  to  put  up  a  suggestion  box,  and  it  would  also  be  found 
profitable  to  pay  for  every  idea  advanced  that  was  found  feasible. 

Half  of  the  men  employed  in  this  investigated  plant  could  tell  why  things  were 
as  they  were,  and  a  remedy  could  have  been  found  without  calling  in  a  ten-thousand- 
dollar  expert.  But  you  must  have  an  employer  fair  enough,  and  foremen  and 
superintendents  strong  enough,  to  see  and  carry  out  the  ideas.  A  strong  foreman 
will  employ  high-class  men;  a  weak  one  will  surround  himself  with  mediocre  help, 
playing  favorites  for  protection.  Flattery  never  accomplished  a  reform.  Toadying 
brings  disaster. 

The  foregoing  is  submitted  for  serious  consideration.  There  is  much  meat  to 
be  picked  from  between  the  lines. 
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Know  the  Cost 

By  GEO.  H.  BENEDICT 

'HERE  are  many  thousands  of  printers  in  the  United  States.  The 
product  of  the  printing-press  stands  sixth  in  value  from  the  top  of 
all  industries.  The  printers  themselves  rank  eighty-third  in  credit. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  printers’  product  is  sold  too  close  to 
the  cost  and,  further,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  printers  do  not 
know  the  cost  of  their  product. 

No  one  will  deny  that  if  every  printer  knew  the  cost  of  every 
completed  job,  the  prevailing  low  and  unprofitable  prices  would  surely  change  to 
higher  and  more  generally  profitable  prices.  Therefore,  viewing  the  situation 
broadly,  it  seems  plain  that  the  most  necessary  thing  for  every  printer  to  have  is  a 

COST  CALCULATOR 

For  machine  work,  add  $2.00  per  week  for  each  $1,000  of  cost  of  machine  used. 
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method  of  calculating  the  cost  of  each  operation  and  of  the  entire  job,  before  taking 
the  order  and  after  completing  the  work. 

It  is  certain  that  if  every  printer  could  be  compelled  by  law  or  reason  to  install 
a  systematic  method  of  keeping  track  of  the  cost  of  his  product,  it  would  be  of 
inestimable  benefit  to  the  entire  craft. 

As  we  can  not  make  the  law,  let  this  be  regarded  as  an  appeal  to  reason. 

To  understand  any  cost  system  there  are  certain  fundamental  facts  that  must 
be  fixed  in  the  mind,  namely: 

i .  A  printer  is  a  manufacturer,  making  things  to  order  only,  and  as  such  has 
but  two  commodities  to  sell  —  labor  and  material. 
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2.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  printer’s  operating  expense  is  for  work  that 
has  nothing  directly  to  do  with  the  actual  production  of  the  things  he  manufactures. 

3.  The  use  of  the  equipment,  the  time  and  skill  of  the  producing  employees, 
and  the  material  consumed  are  what  he  sells. 

4.  The  charge  for  the  article  delivered  must  be  sufficient  to  cover  these  items, 
and  every  other  expense,  and  make  the 

profit.  DAILY  TIME  REPORT 


DEPARTMENT. 


5.  Only  actual  work  on  a  job  is  by  the  clock 

productive  and  chargeable. 

6.  The  chargeable  labor  is  the  DAY . - . DATE . yy-- 

time  of  every  man,  woman,  boy  or  NAME . - . 

girl  who  works  on  the  job. 

7.  The  proportion  of  the  labor- 
cost  that  is  chargeable  to  the  total  cost 
of  operating  the  business  must  be  the 
basis  of  the  cost  charges. 

8.  The  non-productive  labor,  and 
all  other  operating  expenses,  must  be 
included  in  the  hour-cost  of  the  pro¬ 
ductive  labor.  There  is  no  other  way 
of  getting  these  expenses  into  the  cost 
of  the  work. 

9.  The  idle  or  unsold  hours  must 
also  be  considered  in  arriving  at  the 
hour-cost.  You  pay  your  men  for 
forty -eight  working  hours  a  week. 

How  many  hours  of  actual  work  do 
they  deliver? 

10.  The  material  should  always 
be  charged  at  a  percentage  above  cost. 

In  the  printing  business  it  is  found 
that  for  every  dollar  paid  to  produc¬ 
tive  labor  ninety  cents  must  be  added 
to  cover  the  overhead  expenses,  also 
that  the  idle  or  non-productive  time 
is  a  constantly  varying  factor.  Less 
than  ten  per  cent  non-productive  time  non-chargeable  tTm^ 
is  unusual,  while  more  than  thirty  per 

cent  unsold  hours  is  frequent.  The  surest  thing  we  know  is  that  if  a  man  is  paid 
$20.00  a  week,  we  must  add  $18.00  a  week  to  his  wages  to  cover  the  overhead 
expenses.  We  can  only  guess  as  to  how  many  productive  hours  he  will  put  in  next 
week,  but  if  we  conjecture  that  he  will  not  average  more  than  thirty-eight  charge¬ 
able  hours  a  week  the  year  round,  we  are  only  allowing  for  twenty  per  cent  non¬ 
productive  time,  while  the  records  of  short  periods  often  show  double  that 
amount. 
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Basing  the  hour-cost  on  thirty-eight  sold  hours  allows  for  ten  non-productive 
hours  a  week — one  hour  and  forty  minutes  a  day.  If  you  have  more  it  may  be 
your  own  fault ;  if  you  have  less  you  are  to  be  congratulated. 

Thirty-eight  dollars  a  week  for  thirty-eight  hours  is  one  dollar  an  hour  for  a 
twenty-dollar-a-week  man.  This  is  the  basis  on  which  the  calculator  shown  in 
the  first  illustration  has  been  figured  throughout. 
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Now  then — if  you  have  no  cost  system  we  assume  that  it  is  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  you  dread  the  extra  work,  the  mental  drudgery  and  the  hours  of  figuring 
to  get  the  averages,  and  we  assume  you  will  welcome  a  system  so  thoroughly  simple 
that  there  will  be  neither  objectionable  work  nor  cost  in  its  complete  operation. 

The  cost  system  here  offered  is  so  simple  that  there  can  be  no  reasonable  excuse 
for  not  knowing  the  cost  of  every  completed  job.  It  requires  no  preliminary 
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figuring — all  that  you  will  need  for  a  complete  record  of  the  cost  of  every  job  you 
turn  out  is — 

1.  A  job  register,  which  may  be  a  plain  blank-book. 

2.  A  summary  of  cost,  printed  on  the  back  of  the  job  ticket. 

3.  A  daily  time  report  for  the  workmen. 

4.  The  cost  calculator. 

The  cost  calculator  is  a  ready  reckoner.  Just  as  a  wage  table  is  a  ready  reckoner 
that  tells  you  the  amount  to  pay  a  man  for  a  definite  period  of  time,  the  cost  calcu¬ 
lator  tells  you  the  entire  cost  for  that  same  period  of  time.  It  gives  the  cost  of  the 
time  put  in — from  five  minutes  to  any  number  of  hours — at  wages  from  $6  to 
$50  a  week.  The  figuring  has  been  done  for  you. 

The  most  necessary  feature  of  any  cost  system  is  to  have  each  workman  keep  a 
daily  time  report  and  put  down  the  exact  time  put  in  on  each  job,  which  must  be 
transferred  to  the  summary  of  cost  on  the  back  of  the  job  ticket. 

If  the  cost  calculator  seems  to  give  the  hour-cost  too  high  or  too  low,  remember 
this — the  cost  calculator  is  based  on  a  year’s  average,  not  in  one  plant,  but  in  many. 
You  will  have  good  and  bad  months  before  you  can  strike  an  average.  The  good 
months  must  make  up  for  the  bad  months. 

This  simple  cost  system  is  ready  for  use.  It  is  self-starting — no  expert  account¬ 
ant  is  needed — no  special  books — no  change  in  your  bookkeeping.  All  that  is 
needed  besides  the  cost  calculator  and  the  printed  blanks  is  a  list  of  employees  with 
the  wages  paid  each,  increased  by  the  proper  amount  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
machine  used — $2  a  week  for  each  $1,000  of  cost.  The  cost  calculator  will  be 
automatic,  because  if  you  find  it  too  high  or  too  low  you  can  change  it  by  simply 
changing  the  figures  in  the  column  showing  the  wages  per  week. 

Note  this — the  cost  calculator  can  be  used  as  a  ready  reckoner  in  connection 
with  the  Ben  Franklin,  United  Typothetse  or  any  other  standard,  scientific,  or 
home-made  cost  system  by  writing  the  name  of  the  department  in  the  “Wage  per 
Week’  ’  column,  on  the  line  where  the  cost  for  one  hour  agrees  with  the  average 
cost  in  that  department. 

The  three  reproduced  blanks  shown  (one-fourth  size)  have  been  carefully  prepared 
to  make  up  an  outfit  for  a  complete  cost  system  for  any  print-shop,  and  you  have  it 
all  here  without  charge. 

Be  wise — get  busy — know  your  cost.  It  will  stop  the  leaks,  the  losses  and  the 
guesses,  and  show  you  exactly  what  you  should  charge  for  your  product. 

The  man  who  does  not  know  and  will  not  learn  the  cost  of  the  goods  he  sells  is 
a  menace  to  the  business,  dishonest  to  himself  and  disloyal  to  his  family. 


EXPERIENCE 


When  Old  Experience  tells  his  tale, 

We,  from  his  story,  can  avail 
Ourselves  ’gainst  pains  unnecessary  — 

To  miss  his  lesson’s  foolish — very. 

But,  ne’ertheless,  men  tread  again 
The  same  old  paths  of  other  men : 

Though  warned  by  all  —  and  all  agree  — 

Each  says,  “  Well — well  l  But,  say,  watch  me 


When  from  Disaster’s  gruesome  verge. 
Skinned  to  a  frazzle,  they  emerge, 
Experience  comes  to  them  again 
But  looks  quite  different  to  them  then. 

They  chant  they  are  his  great  disciple. 
And  say  their  story,  rich  and  ripe,  ’ll 
Save  a  brother  from  a  fall  — 

Does  it  save  him  ?  Not  at  all. 
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On  the  Street 

No.  5 

By  WILLIAM  ERNEST 

"HERE  comes  a  time  in  the  course  of  every  undertaking  when  a 
retraction  of  old  ideas  and  a  substitution  of  new  ones  is  necessary. 
And  it  is  during  these  changes  that  progress  is  manifested. 

I  exude  this  simple  bit  of  time-worn  philosophy,  not  that  I  hope 
to  tell  somebody  something,  but  solely  for  my  own  defense.  Ella 
Flagg  Young  changed  her  mind,  Teddy  Roosevelt  would  like  to,  and 
.  Fra  Elbertus  does  it  every  day,  so  why  can’t  I? 

When  I  first  started  to  write  this  series  of  articles  I  had  very  decided  ideas 
about  selling  printing.  These  were  the  first  impressions  of  an  inexperienced  mind. 
Now,  with  a  little  more  experience,  I  am  ready  to  change  some  of  those  utterances, 
and  in  doing  so  feel  that  I  am  progressing  in  this  interesting,  absorbing  business 
of  salesmanship. 

At  first  I  scoffed  at  the  idea  that  friendship  was  of  any  value  in  obtaining  orders. 
After  vainly  soliciting  all  my  friends  for  their  printing  I  had  concluded  that  price 
was  the  paramount  word  among  buyers.  Service  and  quality  appeared  as  visions 
of  something  that  might  be  but  was  not,  so  I  neglected  these  two  great  selling 
points;  hence  my  attitude  at  that  time.  I  tried  to  become  a  price-cutter,  or  in 
other  words,  a  guesstimator ;  but  thanks  to  a  good  cost  system,  I  was  defeated  and 
was  compelled  to  shift  my  line  of  action  toward  substantial  arguments  and  proofs 
in  favor  of  quality  printing  and  perfect  service  in  order  to  justify  my  prices. 

And  it  worked!  I  now  have  a  non-competitive  account  averaging  $600  a 
month,  which  is  worth  telling  about:  The  buyer  —  a  friend  —  advertising  manager 
for  a  large  manufacturing  concern,  concluded,  by  some  unexplainable  process  of 
human  reasoning,  that  I  could  be  of  some  assistance  to  him  in  handling  his  printing. 
He  wrote  me  a  letter  to  this  effect,  which  I  answered  in  person,  armed  with  my 
ever-present  sample-case.  This  combination  somehow  proved  effective,  and  I 
obtained  some  work  with  the  understanding  that  it  would  be  given  my  personal 
attention  as  to  style  and  service.  The  experiment  was  successful,  and  to  my  care 
was  entrusted  the  handling  of  his  house-organ  —  a  sixteen-page  booklet  printed 
in  two  colors.  Our  composing-room  and  pressroom  foremen  enthusiastically 
co-operated  with  me  and  we  made  of  it  a  howling  success.  Now  my  friend  sends 
me  plain  manuscript,  the  size  of  each  job  and  what  it  is  to  be  used  for,  and  the 
typographical  display,  color  of  inks  and  stocks  used  is  for  me  to  determine.  Could 
I  ask  for  a  better  demonstration  of  what  quality  and  service  talk,  backed  up  with 
results,  can  do? 

So,  a  buyer’s  confidence  in  a  salesman’s  ability  to  properly  co-operate  with  him 
must  be  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  selling,  and  this  thought  opens  up  a  new  line 
of  action.  I  hope,  eventually,  to  reach  the  point  where  I  can  be  independent  of 
off-hand  prices;  to  establish  a  trade  in  which  quality  and  service  play  the  most 
important  parts;  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  to  the  average  buyer  that  first  cost 
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is  of  no  consideration  as  compared  to  ultimate  results  from  the  effect  of  well-printed 
messages.  Surely  this  can  be  done  in  time. 

As  I  have  said  before,  my  first  impression  of  selling  printing  was  that  price  was 
the  first  consideration,  service  next,  and  quality  last.  Now  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  in  most  cases  the  order  is  service,  price,  and  quality.  In  some  future  article 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  have  progressed  to  the  point  where  quality  comes 
first,  service  next,  and  price  last.  When  the  latter  is  published,  I  feel  that  I  will  be 
j  announcing  my  success  as  a  printing  salesman. 

Now  that  I  have  proclaimed  myself  anew  I  will  tell  of  another  experience  which 
helped  to  bring  about  this  change  of  mind: 

Several  weeks  ago  I  gave  a  price  on  100,000  price-lists,  size  6  by  14  inches, 
printed  both  sides,  on  manila  stock.  There  were  six  different  lists  for  as  many 
territories,  and  the  number  of  impressions  on  each  varied  from  5,000  to  25,000. 
With  two  inserts,  two  folds,  and  each  list  fastened  or  “clipped”  at  the  head,  you 
can  see  that  this  was  an  extremely  complicated  job. 

I  submitted  my  quotations  and  was  told  that  I  was  exactly  $100  higher  than 
the  lowest  bidder.  But  my  quotations  covered  a  four-day  delivery  date  and  that 
was  a  big  consideration,  inasmuch  as  the  company  expected  to  do  $200,000  worth 
of  business  a  month  from  the  price-lists,  and  every  day  counted.  In  previous  years 
the  best  service  they  had  gotten  was  six  days,  so  I  had  to  go  over  the  whole  propo¬ 
sition  with  the  buyer  in  order  to  convince  him  that  I  could  give  the  service  as 
quoted.  Even  then  he  was  skeptical  and  would  give  me  the  work  only  on  condition 
that  I  draw  up  a  contract,  signed  by  himself  and  the  president  of  the  concern  I 
|  represent,  covering  the  delivery  date  and  penalizing  my  firm  $100  if  we  failed  to 
live  up  to  it.  This  was  accordingly  done. 

When  I  got  the  copy  the  market  became  very  unsettled  and  it  was  three  weeks 
before  we  could  get  the  job  to  press.  During  that  time  the  prices  were  changing 
constantly,  and  the  buyer  looked  to  me  for  any  information  concerning  the  job. 

Everything  went  through  satisfactorily  and  we  delivered  the  job  in  three  and 
j  one-half  days  instead  of  four.  So,  through  good  service,  I  got  my  price  for  the  work, 
and  through  the  attention  I  gave  the  job  as  it  was  going  through  the  shop  I  have 
gained  a  good  customer  as  well  as  some  experience  that  is  mighty  valuable, 
j 


TIME 

To  clip  a  little  of  the  cost,  we  pay 
A  debt  to  time,  and  doing  so  we  say 
We’ve  made  a  saving  by  our  strategy. 

How  little  wisdom  in  this  act  we  see 

If  tested  by  philosophy 

Of  life  itself,  of  which  time  holds  the  key. 
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Who  is  this  man?  He  is  a  Pressman.  What  is  he  doing?  He  is  looking  at  a  Sheet  of 
Paper.  Why  does  he  look  at  the  Paper  so  Funny?  No.  No.  He  is  not  looking  Funny. 
He  is  looking  Very  Surprised  and  Cross.  Why  is  he  Surprised  and  Cross?  Because  he  is 
having  Trouble.  Why?  Because  the  Paper  keeps  changing  the  Cards  on  him.  How?  There 
are  no  two  reams  alike.  Why  are  there  no  two  reams  alike?  Because  the  Customer 
bought  the  Paper  at  a  Great  Bargain.  Will  the  Customer  expect  to  get  a  Fine  Job?  He 
Will.  But  why  did  the  Boss  take  the  Job  and  the  Bum  Paper?  Because  he  didn’t  Think. 
Will  the  Pressman  do  a  Good  Job?  He  Will.  Will  the  Customer  pay  for  it?  Yes,  some  of 
it.  But  the  Boss  will  pay  the  most  of  it. 
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EDITORIAL 

A  few  weeks  ago,  authorities  in  the  financial 
world  were  predicting  unusual  business  depres¬ 
sion  owing  to  the  changes  in  the  tariff  and  cur¬ 
rency  laws.  Now  we  enter  on  the  second  month 
in  the  new  year  with  the  most  optimistic  and 
cheering  predictions  from  the  same  authorities, 
which  seems  to  give  the  ordinary  citizen  a  still 
more  profound  faith  in  our  collective  ability  to 
manage  the  country’s  affairs  safely  and  fairly. 


The  Importance  of  the  Census. 

Accurate  and  available  trade  statistics  are  of 
very  great  importance  to  our  industries.  If  each 
industry  could  obtain  precise  statistical  data,  the 
several  fields  of  business  could  be  much  more  accu¬ 
rately  charted.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  not  had  the  active 
cooperation  of  business  men  in  the  preparation  of 
the  census.  The  cause  for  this  lies  in  the  fact 
that  no  organized  effort  has  been  attempted  by 
the  business-men’s  associations,  commercial  clubs, 
and  other  trade  organizations  to  compile  statis¬ 
tical  data  in  the  progress  of  business  transactions. 
The  census  is  taken  every  five  years  according  to 
law.  The  census  bureau  sends  out  statistical 
blanks.  The  business  man  —  and  we  use  the  term 
business  man  to  comprehend  manufacturers  and 
others^ — finds  it  no  easy  task  to  fill  in  the  figures 
desired.  The  request  of  the  bureau  is  not  com¬ 
plied  with;  or,  if  complied  with,  the  information 
is  given  in  a  perfunctory  way.  Searching  back 
over  the  year  for  figures  may  be  easy  in  some 
instances  where  the  transactions  are  simple  and 
the  books  are  well  kept,  but  even  then  the  work 
takes  time.  The  field  men  of  the  census  bureau 
are  sent  out  and  they  slowly  wring  information 
out  of  the  business  world.  The  procedure  is  neces¬ 
sarily  slow,  and  the  results  are  of  questionable 
accuracy. 

What  is  required  is  for  the  several  organiza¬ 
tions  in  a  trade  to  get  in  communication  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  and  adopt  a  form  of  monthly 
or  yearly  statistical  blanks  to  be  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  accounting  system  of  each  establish¬ 
ment  in  their  particular  industry.  The  statistics 
5-5 


thus  collected  could  be  readily  made  available  for 
the  use  of  the  several  organizations  prior  to  the 
collection  of  the  data  by  the  Census  Bureau,  and 
the  individual  trades  and  industries  would  profit 
therefrom  besides  immensely  reducing  the  labor 
and  time  incident  to  the  compilation  of  the  census. 

The  statistical  blanks  filled  in  and  brought 
down  as  a  part  of  the  accounting-work  of  each 
establishment  would  be  ready  for  the  Census 
Bureau  on  demand. 

If  the  Census  Bureau  issued  a  series  of  blanks 
on  the  order  of  those  used  in  the  loose-leaf  system, 
each  blank  confined  to  a  single  item,  the  recipient 
could  simply  discard  the  blanks  covering  items 
out  of  his  purview  and  fill  out  the  others  from 
statistics  he  had  compiled  during  the  year. 

The  Census  Bureau  would  be  aided  in  this 
because  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  pass  the 
original  data  through  so  many  hands.  The  original 
documents  could  be  worked  from  more  directly, 
and  time  and  labor  saved,  and  greater  chances  of 
error  avoided. 

But  this  is  a  matter  of  detail.  The  loose-leaf 
system  is  so  well  understood  by  experts  that  its 
application  to  the  census  merely  needs  to  be 
suggested. 

In  correspondence  with  the  Director  of  the 
Census,  he  has  this  to  say : 

“  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  for  some  years 
been  endeavoring  to  interest  manufacturers  in 
the  statistics  to  such  an  extent  that  they  would 
preserve  records  from  which  the  reports  could  be 
readily  prepared.  One  of  the  principal  causes  for 
the  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  statistics  of 
manufactures  of  the  United  States  is  the  difficulty 
we  experience  in  securing  reports  from  the  differ¬ 
ent  establishments.  At  the  last  census  of  manu¬ 
factures,  which  covered  the  year  1909,  all  of  the 
establishments  throughout  the  entire  country  were 
furnished  with  blank  schedules  upon  which  to 
make  their  reports  by  mail,  but  there  was  less 
than  one  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  that  made 
complete  reports.  All  the  others  were  collected 
by  personal  visit  of  special  agents.  This  field¬ 
work  was  not  only  expensive,  but  greatly  retarded 
the  compilation  of  the  statistics.  I  am  endeavoring 
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to  organize  the  work  for  the  coming  census  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  the 
statistics.  With  this  end  in  view,  I  am  now  trying 
to  establish  the  form  of  schedules  to  be  used  and 
to  interest  the  manufacturers  so  they  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  the  reports  promptly  after  the  close 
of  the  year  to  which  the  census  relates.” 

Introducing  Cost  Systems  by  Simplification. 

Whatever  kind  of  cost  system  is  adopted,  its 
improvement  will  be  a  matter  of  evolution,  and 
every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  avoid  making 
it  top-heavy.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than 
another  that  excites  opposition  to  a  cost  system  it 
is  “red  tape”  that  does  not  justify  itself  in  prac¬ 
tical  results.  It  may  show  itself  in  a  mass  of 
undigested  reports,  troublesome  to  make  up  in 
the  shop  and  impracticable  to  use  in  the  office,  or 
it  may  take  the  form  of  volumes  of  data  that  no 
one  looks  at.  Another  form  of  red  tape,  not 
uncommon,  is  carrying  small  items  of  cost  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  process  of  determining  them  is 
more  expensive  than  the  items  themselves. 

There  are  conditions,  too,  that  remain  com¬ 
paratively  constant  from  year  to  year ;  and  when 
a  cost  system  has  obtained  the  results  by  detailed 
methods  for  one  or  two  years,  that  part  of  the 
system  may  be  dropped  and  the  results  considered 
as  a  constant  quantity. 

Much  depends  on  whether  the  employer  is  will¬ 
ing  to  engage  a  special  cost  clerk.  If  not,  and  the 
work  is  to  be  undertaken  by  the  regular  office 
force,  the  system  must  be  one  they  can  handle; 
and  it  must  be  a  very  simple  system  when  the 
office  clerks  are  not  particularly  capable.  More 
will  be  accomplished  by  generalizing  results  in 
such  cases  than  by  putting  in  a  complete  system, 
which  is  bound  to  break  down  because  the  clerical 
force  can  not  handle  it. 

In  other  words  —  the  cost-finding  must  follow 
the  lines  of  least  resistance,  and  begin  with  a  sys¬ 
tem  as  simple  as  possible,  amplifying  this  and 
adding  new  features  as  the  conditions  allow.  This 
is  the  best  reason  for  beginning  with  a  system 
which  will  serve  its  purpose  and  show  where  more 
complete  methods  should  be  applied.  The  size  of 
the  plant  and  complexity  of  the  work  will,  of 
course,  have  some  influence  on  the  system  both  in 
the  beginning  and  during  its  growth. 

The  good  features  of  the  cost  system  devised 
by  Mr.  George  H.  Benedict,  described  in  detail  and 
illustrated  in  this  issue,  are: 

1.  The  clerical  work  is  very  small  compared 
with  that  involved  in  any  other  system. 

2.  The  figuring  and  the  probability  of  omis¬ 
sions  and  mistakes  are  practically  eliminated. 


3.  It  may  be  used  with  entire  success  in  small 
plants,  or  in  large  plants  where  the  product  does 
not  represent  a  wide  variety  of  work. 

4.  Its  use  will  disclose  where  and  why  com¬ 
plete  methods  should  be  introduced. 

We  take  occasion  to  say  at  this  time  that  the 
only  return  Mr.  Benedict  has  for  his  labors  in  this 
simplification  of  the  cost-accounting  problem  is  in 
the  sale  of  the  electrotypes  of  the  system  he  has 
worked  out,  though  any  printer  can  set  the  forms 
for  himself  if  he  prefers.  Mr.  Benedict’s  accom¬ 
plishments  as  a  mathematician  and  investigator 
are  of  a  pronounced  and  unusual  character.  He 
has  given  his  advantages  freely  to  the  printing 
trades,  and  it  i§  gratifying  to  note  that  the  print¬ 
ing  trades  generally  have  an  abiding  sense  of 
gratitude  to  men  who,  like  George  H.  Benedict, 
W.  J.  Hartman  and  others,  have  given  unusual 
talents,  valuable  time  and  devoted  purpose  to 
placing  the  printing  arts  on  a  sound  business  basis. 


Railroad  Freight  Rates. 

Printers  have  shared  in  the  apprehension 
caused  by  the  attitude  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  regarding  the  question  of  increasing 
railroad  freight  rates.  They  have  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  two  ways,  as  printers  and  as  manufac¬ 
turers.  Railroad  printing  is  an  important  indus¬ 
try,  requiring  special  equipment,  organization  and 
centralization.  If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  keeps  the  railroads  marking  time  pending 
investigation  —  which  may  take  upward  of  a 
year  —  the  railroads  must  naturally  be  ultracon¬ 
servative,  and  there  will  be  very  little  printing. 
Freight  service  also  must  be  handled  cautiously. 
The  railroad  management  must  do  the  best  with 
what  it  has.  The  need  of  the  country,  the  need 
of  the  shipper,  the  need  of  the  consumer  may 
demand  sympathy.  But  the  balance-sheet  says 
if  service  is  wanted  it  musbbe  paid  for.  “A  con¬ 
dition,  not  a  theory,”  faces  the  business  world  and 
the  railroads,  and  that  condition  is  amplified  in 
the  face  of  the  greatest  business  possibilities  the 
country  has  ever  known. 

We  urge  this  advisedly  and  with  full  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  public  has  furnished  the  railroads 
with  sufficient  money  to  meet  legitimate  demands. 
Vast  sums  that  should  properly  have  been  devoted 
to  upkeep  have  been  dissipated.  If  wrong  has  been 
done,  the  culprits  should  be  punished.  Speaking 
in  a  general  way,  the  men  who  make  the  wheels 
go  around  are  not  among  the  guilty.  The  offenses 
were  committed  by  manipulators  rather  than  real 
railroad  executives,  or  even  real  investors. 

The  people  are  aroused,  their  representatives 
are  keen  to  protect  their  interests,  and  there  is 
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nothing  more  certain  than  that  money  now  secured 
for  railroad  purposes  will  be  properly  spent.  It 
will  be  devoted  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  world. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  railroads  would  give 
a  great  impetus  to  business  generally,  for,  to  quote 
President  Wilson,  “  the  prosperity  of  the  railroads 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  country  are  inseparably 
connected.”  So  why  hesitate?  It  is  conceded  the 
railroads  must  have  the  money  some  time  in  the 
near  future.  If  that  be  so,  delay  is  hot  only 
profitless  but  costly. 


Apprentices  and  the  Union. 

Our  contemporary,  The  American  Printer, 
takes  exception  to  the  assertions  of  some  of  the 
speakers  at  the  Printers’  League  dinner  to  the 
effect  that  the  responsibility  of  giving  apprentices 
a  technical  education  lies  at  the  door  of  employing 
printers.  As  The  Inland  Printer  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  stimulating  the  latent 
interest  of  union  men  in  technical  education  into 
activity,  we  venture  to  offer  a  few  considerations 
which  our  contemporary  has  overlooked,  and  fol¬ 
low  his  line  of  argument. 

Supposing  we  had  no  well-organized  unions. 
Would  the  trade  be  benefited?  We  can  not  think 
so,  for  it  •  is  obvious  that  employers  would  be 
exposed  to  the  machinations  of  irresponsible 
groups  of  discontented  ones.  As  labor  enters  most 
largely  into  the  cost  of  printing,  the  instability 
of  wages  would  make  competition  so  irregular  and 
unfair  that  the  advance  of  the  art  of  printing 
would  be  difficult. 

Supposing  employers  took  on  boys  as  appren¬ 
tices  to  suit  their  own  ideas,  it  is  obvious  that 
some  employers  would  treat  these  boys  well  and 
educate  them  to  the  best  of  their  ability ;  but  it  is 
also  true  that  other  employers  would  use  them, 
exploit  them,  and  cast  them  aside  to  take  on  other 
boys,  a  procedure  which  would  certainly  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  fair-acting  employers  and  to  the  trade 
generally. 

This  would  be  and  is  the  status  of  individual¬ 
ism  and  individual  bargaining. 

The  money  expended  by  the  public  through 
employing  printers  as  wages  for  compositors  last 
year  —  fifty-seven  millions  of  dollars  —  was  wages 
for  services  rendered.  There  was  no  understand¬ 
ing,  expressed  or  implied,  that  workmen  were  to 
take  upon  themselves  responsibilities  to  educate 
other  workmen.  However,  the  principle  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining,  having  brought  to  union  print¬ 
ers  so  many  advantages  —  and  advantages  to  the 
employers  also,  though  by  no  means  unalloyed  — 


gave  them  the  conception  that  in  marketing  a 
service  it  was  desirable  to  tax  themselves  to  make 
that  service  as  marketable  as  possible.  The  union 
has  established  a  home  for  the  aged  and  sick,  has 
established  a  burial  fund  mounting  to  $400,  and 
a  pension  fund  out  of  its  wages,  and  it  has,  per¬ 
force,  a  large  bank  balance.  Its  officers  are  all 
underpaid  for  the  character  of  the  work  they  do. 
Its  books  are  examined  by  chartered  accountants 
every  six  months. 

In  the  past,  the  union  and  the' employers  have 
played  a  war  game,  and  in  the  fighting  words 
have  been  said  and  things  have  been  done  that 
have  hurt  the  trade,  arid  the  influx  of  incompe¬ 
tents  into  the  union  ranks  has  been  a  part  of  the 
hurtful  results. 

Our  contemporary  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
union  should  spend  more  money  on  educational 
work.  Our  contemporary  speaks  out  of  inexpe¬ 
rience  with  the  facts.  The  union  is  spending  its 
money  on  its  educational  work  as  fast  as  it  can 
get  the  men  to  take  the  lessons.  The  instruction 
is  not  confined  to  union  men,  it  is  open  to  any 
worker  in  the  composing-rooms,  union  or  non¬ 
union,  boy  or  man,  woman  or  girl.  If  this  phase 
of  unionism  is  classed  as  altruism,  and  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  proclaimed  as  such  by  enthusiastic  friends, 
it  is  excusable. 

The  good  work  being  done  by  the  Typothetse, 
the  North  End  Union  School,  by  Mr.  Donnelley, 
Mr.  Foote,  and  others,  is  surely  not  minimized  by 
the  union’s  efforts  along  educational  lines. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  schoolwork  of  the 
Typothetse  is  not  constricted  by  lack  of  funds,  it  is 
constricted  by  lack  of  willing  pupils.  The  union’s 
efforts  and  expenditures  are  under  the  same  disa¬ 
bilities,  more  boys  and  men  in  the  trade  are 
wanted  to  take  its  course,  for  the  union  is  ready 
to  spend  the  money  when  it  can  get  the  material 
to  spend  it  on.  We  are  not  discouraged,  for  we 
remember  always  that  effective  trade  education 
is  the  infant  idea  of  the  industry.  So  far  as 
apprentices  are  concerned,  there  are  two  ways  for 
the  union  and  the  employers  to  settle  that  matter : 
Let  the  union  select  the  apprentices  and  assume 
all  responsibility,  or  let  the  employers  hire  as 
many  apprentices  as  they  desire  with  the  proviso 
that  they  must  give  the  apprentices  the  instruc¬ 
tion  they  should  have,  and  subject  these  appren¬ 
tices  to  board  examinations  at  stated  intervals. 

We  offer  these  considerations,  with  no  desire 
to  find  fault  or  bring  up  class  distinctions.  These 
questions  must  be  considered  squarely  and  logi¬ 
cally,  and  we  hope  that  our  contemporary,  The 
American  Printer,  will  find  in  what  we  have  said 
some  reason  to  revise  its  judgments. 


ARCHIBALD  BINNY, 

First  Successful  Typefounder  in  America. 

He  established  the  typefoundry  in  Philadelphia  afterward  owned  by  MacKellar,  Smiths  &  Jordan,  in  its  day  the  best 
and  largest  in  the  world. 
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Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  TYPOGRAPHY 
xiii. —  HISTORIES  OF  printing  in  America — (Continued). 

MARYLAND,  VIRGINIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

BY  HENRY  LEWIS  BULLEN. 

sole  contribution  from  Virginia  to  the 
terature  of  printing  is  the  earliest  poeti- 
al  laudation  of  printing  issued  in  Amer- 
:a.  William  Parks,  in  establishing  the 
rst  printing-plant  in  Williamsburg,  Vir- 
inia,  in  1730,  published  “  Typographia. 
.n  ode,  on  Printing.  Inscrib’d  to  the  hon- 
rable  William  Gooch,  esq.;  his  majesty’s 
lieutenant-governor,  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  Colony 
of  Virginia,”  by  J.  Markland.  The  dedication  reads :  “  The 
following  piece,  occasion’d  by  the  setting  up  a  printing- 
press  in  Williamsburg,  justly  claims  a  title  to  some  share 
of  your  protection,  as  the  subject-matter  of  it,  the  art  of 
printing,  owes  to  you  its  patronage  and  encouragement; 
whence,  by  a  natural  deduction,  this  ought  as  necessarily 
to  follow  the  fate  and  fortune  of  that,  as  effects  do  their 
causes.”  The  only  known  copy  of  this  item  is  in  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library  in  Providence.  Virginia,  settled  in 
1607,  deliberately  excluded  printers  for  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury.  A  manuscript  record  informs  us  that:  “  Feb.  21st. 
1682.  John  Buckner  called  before  the  Ld.  Culpepper  and 
his  council  for  printing  the  laws  of  1680,  without  his  excel¬ 
lency’s  license,  and  he  and  the  printer  ordered  to  enter  into 
bond  in  £100  not  to  print  anything  hereafter,  until  His 
Majesty’s  pleasure  shall  be  known.”  It  would  seem  that 
this  printer’s  enterprise  was  hipped  in  the  bud.  His 
attempt  was  probably  in  Williamsburg.  In  1730  came 
William  Parks,  appointed  official  printer  for  both  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  with  presses  in  Williamsburg  and  Annapo¬ 
lis,  and  a  subsidy  of  £200  a  year  from  each  State,  voted  by 
the  Assembly.  He  established  the  first  Virginian  news¬ 
paper,  the  Virginia  Gazette,  which  continued  until  a  few 
months  after  his  death,  April  1,  1750,  while  on  a  voyage  to 
England. 

In  Maryland  in  1689  we  get  a  glimpse  of  a  printer  who 
is  otherwise  lost  to  history.  None  of  William  Nuthead’s 
work  survives,  but  a  book  of  his  printing  was  reprinted  in 
London  in  1689,  entitled  “  The  Declaration  of  the  reasons 
and  motives  for  the  present  appearing  in  arms  of  their 
Majesties  Protestant  subjects  in  the  Province  of  Maryland. 
Maryland:  Printed  by  William  Nuthead  at  the  City  of 
St.  Maries.  Reprinted  in  London  and  sold  by  Randal 
Taylor,  near  Stationer’s  Hall,  1689.”  St.  Mary’s  City  was 
the  first  capital  of  Maryland,  on  St.  Mary’s  River,  in  south¬ 
ern  Maryland,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Potomac  River  and 
Chesapeake  Bay.  It  is  now  a  hamlet  of  three  or  four  houses, 
an  attractive  church,  and  an  endowed  academy  for  young 
ladies,  but  no  other  business.  For  a  few  years  it  flour¬ 
ished,  had  its  statehouse,  streets,  and  residences  of  the 
aristocratic  colonists,  who  settled  there  in  1632;  then  it 
was  suddenly  deserted,  leaving,  however,  even  now  a  few 
distinct  traces  of  its  former  extent  and  activity.  The 
tradition  that  printing  was  first  practiced  in  Maryland  in 
St.  Mary’s  is  stoutly  maintained  locally,  and  a  marble 
stone  in  the  academy  is  exhibited  as  the  bed  of  the  first 
press,  the  press  in  use  when  the  official  exodus  to  Annapolis 
occurred  in  1694.  A  few  years  ago  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
that  out-of-the-way  though  lovely  remnant  of  a  capital 
city,  and  examined  the  alleged  press  bed.  Undoubtedly  it 
is  a  marble  stone,  and  well  suited  for  a  bed  of  a  wooden 
hand  press,  but  marks  of  shooting-stick  and  of  chase  it  has 


none.  If  William  Nuthead  or  another  used  it,  it  was  with 
unusual  tenderness.  I  longed  to  find  the  traces  of  custom¬ 
ary  usage,  and  to  carry  the  relic  away  for  the  Typographic 
Library  and  Museum.  Suffice  it  to  say  no  attempt  was 
made  to  deprive  the  amiable  dozen  inhabitants  of  St. 
Mary’s  of  their  “  historic  ”  marble.  St.  Mary’s  City  (for 
so  it  is  still  called)  is  also  interesting  as  the  last  resting- 
place  of  Archibald  Binny,  the  first  successful  typefounder 
in  America,  and  originator  of  the  typefoundry  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  which  through  MacKellar,  Smiths  &  Jordan  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  American  Type  Founders  Company  in 
1892.  It  was  known  that  he  came  here  from  Edinburgh 
about  1795,  with  typefounding  appliances  valued  at  $888.80, 
and  started  typemaking  with  James  Ronaldson,  a  baker, 
who  had  a  little  capital.  They  had  a  virtual  monopoly 
from  1796  until  1810,  and  prospered.  Binny  retired  in 
1815,  and  disappeared  from  typographic  history.  I  had 
the  good  fortune  three  years  ago  to  discover  a  descendant 
of  Binny,  and  thus  to  learn  his  subsequent  history.  The 
result  of  nineteen  years  of  partnership  was  that  he  sold  to 
Ronaldson  his  half  interest  for  $62,000.  With  this  sum, 
added  to  profits  withdrawn  from  the  business  during  the 
continuance  of  the  partnership,  he  purchased  the  planta¬ 
tion  of  Portobello,  on  St.  Mary’s  River,  opposite  St.  Mary’s 
City,  consisting  of  five  thousand  acres.  At  his  death  in 
1838  he  had  added  to  his  wealth.  The  area  of  the  planta¬ 
tion  had  been  reduced  to  1,214  acres;  he  employed  fifty 
slaves,  and  operated  a  weaving  factory,  and  sulphur  and 
grist  mills,  and  raised  tobacco,  corn  and  wheat.  The  resi¬ 
dence  at  Portobello  is  a  fine  example  of  colonial  architec¬ 
ture.  Undoubtedly  his  was  a  successful  career. 

Maryland  presents  other  doubtful  matters.  The  second 
book  printed  there  is  supposed  to  be  “  The  Necessity  of  an 
early  religion.  Being  a  sermon  preach’d  the  5th,  May, 
before  the  Honourable  Assembly  of  Maryland.  Annapolis. 
Printed  by  order  of  the  Assembly  by  Tho:  Reading,  for 
Evan  Jones  Bookseller,  Anno  Domini  1700.”  The  next 
Maryland  imprint  is  “  The  Power  of  the  gospel,  in  the  con¬ 
version  of  sinners.  In  a  sermon  preach’d  at  Annapolis,  in 
Maryland  .  .  .  July  the  4th.  Printed  and  are  to  be  sold 
by  Thomas  Reading,  at  the  sign  of  tho  (sic)  George.  Anno 
Domini  MDCCIII.”  Except  these  we  have  no  other  record 
of  Thomas  Reading.  I  think  it  is  probable  that  the  Lord 
Baltimore  did  bring  a  printing-plant  with  him  to  St.  Mary’s 
City,  which  was  removed  to  Annapolis,  and  as  printers  hap¬ 
pened  along  they  used  the  plant.  Is  it  unlikely  that  either 
William  Nuthead  or  Thomas  Reading  might  have  been  the 
printer  warned  not  to  print  again  in  Williamsburg,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  in  1682?  Clearly  here  is  work  for  the  historians. 
Printing  was  first  firmly  established  in  Maryland  at 
Annapolis  by  William  Parks  in  1726,  printer  to  the  prov¬ 
ince,  with  another  subsidy  of  £200  per  annum,  additional 
to  a  like  payment  made  to  him  by  Virginia  for  his  work  in 
Williamsburg  ■ —  large  sums  in  those  times,  paid  for  eight 
years.  The  subsequent  history  of  Maryland  printing  may 
be  traced  in  Evans’  American  Bibliography.  There  is 
abundant  scattered  material  awaiting  the  historian,  but 
only  one  book  specifically  relating  to  printing  in  Mary¬ 
land  has  been  published,  “  The  First  Book  Printed  in 
Baltimore-Town :  Nicholas  Hasselbach,  Printer,”  George 
W.  McCreary,  Baltimore,  1903,  16mo,  48  pages,  worth 
about  $2.  Hasselbach  was  the  first  to  print  in  Baltimore. 
He  was  born  in  Germany,  but  learned  printing  with  the 
Sauers  of  Germantown.  In  1755  he  was  employed  as  a 
papermaker  in  a  paper-mill  on  the  Wissahickon  River, 
near  Philadelphia.  Well  supplied  with  English  and  Ger¬ 
man  types  he  started  his  press  in  Baltimore  in  1764, 
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printing  schoolbooks  and  catechisms  mainly.  He  continued 
until  1770,  but  strange  to  say  only  one  copy  of  one  book 
printed  by  him  has  been  presei-ved.  (Schoolbooks  wear 
out  quickly.)  It  is  in  the  library  of  the  Maryland  Histori¬ 
cal  Society.  It  is  the  history  of  a  dispute  about  church 
money  matters  between  John  Redick,  of  Tom’s  Creek 
(author),  and  Hugh  Scott,  of  Marsh  Creek,  both  near 
Gettysburg.  Hasselbach’s  widow  continued  to  print  until 
1773,  when  she  sold  out  to  William  Goddard,  the  founder 
of  the  Baltimore  American,  a  paper  still  very  much  alive. 
Hasselbach’s  estate  was  valued  at  $50,000.  Baltimore  is 
now  and  always  has  been  a  printing  center,  active  beyond 


iron  rails.  Perth  Amboy  was  also  the  capital  of  the  prov¬ 
ince.  The  great  province  house  is  still  there,  in  which 
(among  other  royal  governors)  William  Franklin  resided 
—  he,  the  son  of  the  great  Benjamin.  Was  he  illegitimate? 
Students  of  Franklin’s  life  have  recently  found  and  pub¬ 
lished  some  evidence  that  William  was  the  ante-nuptial  son 
of  Benjamin  and  his  wife  Deborah,  with  whom  the  child 
lived  constantly  after  their  marriage  in  1730.  Descendants 
of  the  Parker  family  to  which  New  Jersey’s  first  printer 
belonged  still  reside  in  Perth  Amboy,  and  the  family  is 
eminent  in  the  past  and  present  affairs  of  the  State. 
James  Parker  learned  printing  with  William  Bradford  in 


any  other  city  of  the  same  population.  Some  of  the  best 
printing  of  the  present  time  is  done  in  Baltimore.  It  is 
respectfully  suggested  to  the  printing  fraternity  of 
“  Baltimore-Town  ”  that  a  history  of  printing  in  Maryland 
is  needed.  While  Hasselbach  was  printing  in  Baltimore  a 
missionary  was  explaining  to  the  Indians  that  the  Bible 
was  “  the  work  of  God.”  An  Indian  asked :  “  Did  the 

great  spirit  make  this  book?  ”  The  missionary  said  it  was 
so ;  to  which  the  Indian  replied :  “  I  believe  it  is  one  big 

lie!  I  go  to  Baltimore  last  month.  I  see  Dutchman  make 
him.  Great  spirit  want  no  Dutchman  help  him.” 

New  Jersey’s  first  permanent  printer  was  James 
Parker,  whose  plant  was  operated  in  the  village  of  Wood- 
bridge,  near  Perth  Amboy.  In  ante-railroad  days  Perth 
Amboy  was  an  important  place  on  the  route  of  travel  from 
the  South  to  New  York.  From  Philadelphia  by. boat  on  the 
Delaware  to  Burlington,  thence  by  foot  or  horseback  or 
vehicle  to  Perth  Amboy,  thence  by  boat  on  New  York  Bay 
to  the  city.  Many  towns  that  were  active  printing  centers 
in  colonial  times  have  been  similarly  side-tracked  by  the 


New  York.  His  apprenticeship  indenture  is  dated  January 
1,  1726,  to  run  eight  years.  Bradford  advertised  him  as  a 
runaway  apprentice  in  his  New  York  Gazette  of  May  26, 
1733.  He  probably  absconded  to  Philadelphia,  as  in  1741-2 
Franklin  signed  partnership  papers  with  Parker,  and  they 
started  a  printing-plant  in  New  York,  and  a  newspaper, 
the  Weekly  Post-Boy.  Franklin  supplied  the  plant,  and 
took  one-third  of  the  net  profits.  The  connection  between 
these  two  men  lasted  until  Parker’s  death  in  1770.  Parker 
established  his  plant  in  Woodbridge  in  1751.  As  he  was 
a  prolific  and  exact  letter-writer  and  carried  on  a  constant 
interesting  correspondence  with  Franklin  (who  preserved 
all  letters  received  and  written)  we  have  ample  materials 
for  a  history  of  Parker.  Most  of  the  Parker-Franklin  cor¬ 
respondence  has  been  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  series  2,  vol.  16.  Prior 
to  Parker,  printing  had  been  practiced  for  brief  periods  in 
Perth  Amboy  by  William  Bradford,  in  1723,  and  in  Bur¬ 
lington  by  Samuel  Keimer,  in  1728,  B.  Franklin  working 
there  for  said  Keimer.  The  second  printer  in  New  Jersey 
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was  Isaac  Collins,  in  Burlington  (1770),  then  in  Trenton 
in  1778,  where  he  continued  until  1796,  when  he  went  to 
New  York.  The  business  continued  in  New  York  success¬ 
fully  until  1884,  when  it  was  sold  to  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Isaac  Collins  issued  in  1777  the  first  permanent  newspaper 
in  New  Jersey,  the  New  Jersey  Gazette,  which  continued 
to  1786.  It  was  subsidized  by  the  Legislature,  then  busy 
with  the  War  of  Independence.  Addressing  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  Governor  Livingston  said :  “  It  would  be  unnecessary 

consumption  of  time  to  enumerate  all  the  advantages  that 
would  redound  to  the  State  from  having  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  printed  and  circulated  in  it.”  The  Legislature  there- 


Tomb  of  Archibald  Binny,  America’s  first  successful  typefounder, 
in  churchyard  at  St.  Mary’s  City,  Maryland. 


upon  guaranteed  seven  hundred  subscribers  at  26  shillings 
per  year.  Contrast  this  modern  action  with  the  medieval¬ 
ists  instructions  issued  to  the  royal  governor  of  New 
Jersey  in  1702:  “  Forasmuch  as  great  inconveniences  may 
arise  by  the  liberty  of  printing  in  our  said  province,  you 
are  to  provide  that  no  person  keep  any  press  for  printing 
.  .  .  without  your  especial  leave  and  license  first  obtained.” 
The  second  newspaper  in  New  Jersey,  the  New  Jersey 
Journal,  Shepard  Kolloek,  printer,  was  also  started  (in 
1779)  under  subsidy,  at  the  request  of  the  generals  of  the 
Continental  army.  New  Jersey  was  then  the  battle-ground 
of  that  war.  Kolloek,  a  printer,  was  a  young  lieutenant. 
The  paper  was  intended  to  keep  the  people  of  the  State 
apprised  of  the  course  of  events,  and  to  sustain  their  patri¬ 
otism  at  that  critical  time.  It  was  issued  in  an  obscure 
village  —  Chatham.  After  the  happy  ending  of  the  war 
Kolloek  moved  the  paper  first  to  New  Brunswick,  then  to 
Elizabeth,  where  it  is  still  published  as  the  Elizabeth  Daily 
Journal.  Kolloek  retired  from  printing  in  1818,  was  post¬ 
master  until  1829,  and  for  thirty-five  years  a  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  died  in  1838.  The  fine  mental 


and  moral  fiber  of  many  of  the  earlier  American  printers 
is  disclosed  by  the  tenacity  with  which  they  carried  on 
their  printing  through  adverse  conditions  to  ultimate  per¬ 
manent  success.  Few  if  any  families  have  been  or  are 
more  influential  in  New  Jersey  than  the  Parkers.  Both  the 
Collins  and  Kolloek  families  still  flourish  influentially;  so 
also  does  the  Binny  family.  The  master  printer  of  colonial 
days  was  a  personage  to  be  reckoned  with.  “  Reminis¬ 
cences  of  Isaac  and  Rachel  (Budd)  Collins,  with  an  Account 
of  some  of  their  Descendants,  together  with  a  Genealogy 
of  the  Collins  Family ;  and  a  History  of  a  Reunion  held 
Philadelphia,  May  9,  1892,”  Philadelphia,  1893,  8vo,  illus¬ 
trated,  164  pages,  worth  about  $4,  enables  us  to  trace  the 
history  of  the  printers  of  the  Collins  family,  founded  by 
Isaac,  the  second  printer  in  New  Jersey;  and  the  whole 
early  history  of  New  Jersey  printing  is  authoritatively 
outlined  in  “  Some  New  Jersey  Printers  and  Printing  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century,”  by  William  Nelson,  Worcester, 
published  by  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  [founded 
by  that  great  printer  Isaiah  Thomas],  1911,  8vo,  44  pages, 
worth  about  $2.  Mr.  Nelson  is  the  leading  authority  on 
the  history  of  New  Jersey. 

The  next  paper  will  deal  with  typography  in  other 
southern  States,  including  an  account  of  Sequoya,  the 
Cadmus  and  Gutenberg  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  DELIVERY. 

Are  you  one  of  those  printers  who  carefully  keep  the 
cost  of  the  work  done  by  their  delivery  department  in 
packing,  shipping  and  delivering  their  output? 

Do  you  know  just  how  much  it  costs  to  pack  and 
deliver  that  little  order  of  one  thousand  letter-heads  or 
bill-heads? 

Suppose  you  were  to  keep  a  record  of  these  things,  ye 
small  printers  who  think  that  your  shipping  is  too  small 
an  item  to  take  any  account  of;  what  would  be  the 
results  ? 

Only  a  half-sheet  of  paper,  or  a  short  piece  of  the  roll, 
a  yard  or  so  of  string  or  less  of  gummed-paper  tape  and  a 
few  minutes  time.  That  is  all  it  takes  to  get  a  little  pack¬ 
age  ready  for  delivery,  but  if  you  were  to  count  it  very 
carefully  you  would  find  that  it  really  costs  about  10 
cents.  Then  the  boy’s  time  making  the  delivery  and  per¬ 
haps  a  couple  of  carfares,  or  say  only  one  because  he  took 
another  lot  on  the  same  trip  and  divided  the  expense. 
And  we  almost  forgot  the  label  and  receipt  and  the  time 
for  filling  them  out. 

Quite  a  formidable  array  for  such  a  little  thing.  Only 
took  two  hours  yesterday,  you  say,  to  get  out  all  the  work 
for  the  day,  and  the  boy  was  all  through  before  three 
o’clock.  Perhaps,  but  did  he  produce  anything  for  the 
rest  of  the  day,  and  whose  two  hours  were  they? 

The  actual  expense  of  delivery  for  the  average  small 
job  is  from  15  to  25  cents,  and  in  estimating,  a  charge  of 
never  less  than  25  cents  should  be  added  for  delivery.  It 
is  the  omission  of  these  little  charges  that  wreaks  the 
smaller  printers  and  keeps  them  poor.  They  may  run 
their  presses  as  fast,  get  as  much  work  out  of  their  com¬ 
positors  and  buy  their  stock  just  as  cheaply  (?)  as  their 
larger  competitors,  but  the  little  things  that  they  leave 
out  are  keeping  them  with  their  noses  to  the  grindstone 
and  spoiling  their  profits  and  their  tempers. 

Add  this  little  25  cents  this  year  and  see  what  a  differ¬ 
ence  it  will  make.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
readily  the  customer  will  pay  it,  and  how  great  a  sum 
total  it  will  be  in  twelve  months. 
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Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

PROOFREADERS’  CHANGE  OF  WORD-DIVISIONS. 

BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 

HE  division  of  words  at  the  ends  of  lines  is 
unavoidably  a  matter  which  must  first  be 
decided  in  some  way  by  the  compositor,  as 
no  one  can  tell  beforehand  just  how  much 
each  line  will  contain;  that  is,  the  choice 
of  syllables  must  be  made  by  him,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  space  he  has  to  fit  them  to.  His 
knowledge  of  the  proper  division  into 
syllables  may  be  and  should  be  made  accurate  and  certain 
by  placing  before  him  a  simple  system  that  may  be  learned 
easily ;  but  no  system  is  possible  for  determining  which  of 
the  syllables  must  end  a  line.  Differences  of  opinion  are 
so  many,  as  to  where  one  syllable  properly  ends  and  the 
next  one  begins,  that  the  utmost  simplicity  and  regularity 
attainable  must  leave  some  probability  of  occasion  for 
correction  on  proofs. 

An  element  of  uncertainty  remains  which  can  not  be 
eliminated,  but  which  can  be  very  much  reduced.  How 
much  correction  of  divisions  should  be  marked  on  proofs? 
Practice  must  be  regulated  by  circumstances  so  widely 
different  that  this  question  can  not  be  answered  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all. 

On  daily  newspapers  in  general  a  proofreader  must 
practically  never  mark  one  changed  except  in  case  of 
extreme  error.  Syllables  differently  treated  according  to 
real  differences  in  systems  should  never  be  corrected,  unless 
the  proofreader  has  orders  to  correct  them,  which  he  prob¬ 
ably  never  will  have.  Sometimes  such  forbearance  is  the 
best  policy  on  book-work  also,  but  not  always.  It  is  always 
wise  for  a  proofreader  to  request  general  instruction,  if  it 
is  not  provided,  as  in  a  style-card.  Even  when  there  is  a 
style-card  he  will  find  it  worth  while  to  ask,  for  sometimes 
the  rules  of  the  card  do  not  mean  that  the  proofreader  must 
always  conform  to  them,  but  only  that  correction  must  be 
made  that  way  if  at  all. 

A  ready  and  trustworthy  means  of  securing  consistency 
in  division  by  compositors,  which  will  eventually  leave  no 
occasion  for  change  by  proofreaders,  is  now  provided  in  the 
New  Standard  Dictionary.  An  order  to  follow  that  dic¬ 
tionary  is  all  that  is  necessary,  except,  of  course,  provision 
of  a  copy  of  it  for  reference.  Not  that  compositors  should 
be  expected  to  refer  to  the  dictionary  continually.  That 
they  will  not  and  need  not  do.  But  the  proofreader  should 
use  the  dictionary  just  enough  to  know  what  it  says  well 
enough  to  be  sure  he  is  following  it  correctly,  if  he  is  told 
to  follow  one.  Then,  if  that  one  is  the  New  Standard,  all 
the  compositors  will  need  as  an  aid  to  consistency  will  be 
a  list  consisting  of  one  word  of  each  kind  that  is  separable 
as  a  category,  with  direction  to  divide  every  similar  word — 
that  is,  every  word  having  the  same  letters  associated  as 
in  it  —  in  the  same  way. 

This  would  be  impossible  with  the  only  other  dictionary 
that  ever  attempted  specifically  to  supply  a  guide  for  print¬ 
ers’  practice.  We  are  told  in  advertisements  that  the 
Public  Printer  says  the  Webster’s  New  International 
Dictionary  is  the  Government  Printing  Office  authority 
for  compounding  and  dividing  words.  Would  he  make  it 
the  authority  if  he  knew  it  had  such  contradictions  as 
story-writer  and  letter  writer?  It  has  many  of  them.  It  is 
a  mass  of  confusion  in  this  respect,  but  more  systematic 
in  division,  in  that  in  syllables  the  difficulties  are  treated 
according  to  a  stated  system. 

Can  it  stand  as  the  deliberately  adopted  authority  on 


syllables  when  it  is  known  that  it  divides  ser-vile,  but 
serv-ant,  abun-dant,  but  defend-ant?  Can  that  be  chosen 
as  against  ser-vile,  ser-vant,  abun-dant,  defen-dant,  as  they 
appear  in  the  New  Standard?  In  the  latter  work  every 
such  word  is  the  same  as  every  other  word  just  like  it.  The 
other  work  gives  the  same  consistency  in  all  words  ending- 
in  tive  or  sive,  as  ac-tive,  defec-tive,  objec-tive,  progres¬ 
sive,  but  that  is  all. 

Nearly  all  sets  of  rules  begin  with  the  rule  to  divide 
compound  words  between  their  component  members;  but 
this  is  not  needed  as  a  rule,  since  everybody  knows  that 
they  may  be  so  divided,  and  the  rule  may  be  misunderstood 
to  mean  that  they  always  must  be.  A  compound  word  is 
divisible  on  any  syllable,  but  it  is  better  to  get  the  whole  of 
the  first  element  into  the  first  line,  just  as  it  is  better  not 
to  divide  any  word  when  it  can  be  kept  together  with  good 
spacing. 

No  word  should  be  divided  anywhere  except  at  the  end 
of  a  syllable.  But  the  crux  of  the  whole  problem  is  the 
determination  of  what  letter  really  ends  the  syllable.  This 
determination  differs  in  its  result  according  to  personal 
differences  in  reasoning.  What  my  personal  determination 
is  may  be  seen  in  the  New  Standard  Dictionary,  for  the 
whole  work  in  this  respect  is  as  absolutely  mine  in  every 
detail  of  decision  as  it  would  be  in  a  separate  book  written 
by  me  without  assistance  or  advice  by  anybody.  If  a  man 
finds  ser-vile  there  he  is  safe  in  assuming  that  ser-vant, 
ser-vice,  etc.,  are  also  there,  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
look  again. 

Much  stress  is  placed  by  some  rule-makers  on  the 
avoidance  of  division  on  certain  syllables,  with  special 
injunction  not  to  turn  over  two  letters;  also  particular 
objection  is  made  to  the  appearance  of  more  than  two 
successive  hyphens  at  the  ends  of  lines.  Every  one  of  these 
rules  would  be  beneficial  if  applied  rigidly  in  composition; 
but  I  do  not  esteem  any  one  of  them  worthy  of  a  moment’s 
attention  by  a  proofreader.  My  advice  to  proofreaders,  if 
I  may  venture  to  offer  it,  is  that  they  should  never  mark  a 
change  in  proof  for  any  of  these  esthetic  reasons,  especially 
on  newspapers,  unless  specially  instructed  to  do  so.  Of 
course  a  man  must  do  what  he  is  told  to  do,  and  some  print¬ 
ers  and  some  writers  have  strong  obsessions  that  can  not 
be  cured.  But  nine  out  of  ten,  or  possibly  ninety-nine  in 
every  hundred,  would  undoubtedly  prefer  to  avoid  the  extra 
expense  of  having  much  work  done  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  divisions. 


Benjamin  Franklin 

“Ne  a  Boston  le  17  Janvier,  1706;  Mort  le  17  Avril,  1790." 
Half-tone  from  an  engraving  by  Bertonnier. 
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While  our  columns  are  always  open  for  the  discussion  of  any  relevant  subject,  we  do  not  necessarily  indorse  the  opinions  of  contributors. 
Anonymous  letters  will  not  be  noticed;  therefore  correspondents  will  please  give  their  names  — not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith.  All  letters  of  more  than  one  thousand  words  will  be  subject  to  revision. 


WHAT  IS  A  PROPER  NAME? 

To  the  Editor:  Medina,  Ohio,  Jan.  8,  1914. 

In  a  paper  published  by  a  friend  of  mine  the  proper 
name  of  a  corporation  was  printed  “Anti-Saloon  league.” 
I  wrote  him  about  it  and  asked  why  the  most  important 
word  in  the  name  was  not  capitalized.  I  also  condemned 
the  use  of  a  capital  for  the  second  element  of  a  compound 
word  unless  it  is  always  capitalized.  The  defense  is  that 
there  is  no  more  reason  for  printing  “  league  ”  with  a 
capital  than  “  party  ”  when  referring  to  the  Republican 
party,  or  any  other  political  party.  Here  my  friend  does 
not  reason  well.  In  fact,  he  himself  would  not  use  such 
fads  as  Young  Men’s  Christian  association,  the  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  union,  the  Young  People’s  Society 
of  Christian  endeavor,  or  the  Grand  Army  of  the  republic. 
Why?  Because  these  terms  are  the  proper  names  of 
organizations  using  them  exclusively,  independently  of 
what  they  do.  These  names  are  the  who  but  not  the  what. 

When  referring  to  a  party,  however,  the  case  is  differ¬ 
ent.  Parties  are  not  organized  as  corporate  institutions. 
They  are  simply  divisions  of  the  people  with  an  arbitrary 
name,  for  convenience.  In  the  same  way  we  speak  of  the 
American  people  —  that  is,  a  people  having  an  arbitrary 
name;  and  yet  no  one  would  write  it  “American  People.” 
But  a  bank,  for  instance,  might  use  the  name  “  First 
National  Bank  of  the  American  People  but  in  the  latter 
case  a  small  p  for  the  last  word  would  be  the  last  word  in 
the  matter  of  bad  taste. 

The  utter  anarchy  in  our  newspapers  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  capitals  is  to  be  deplored. 

In  writing  the  letter  in  question  I  also  claimed  that 
commas  should  be  used  to  enclose  parenthetical  expres¬ 
sions;  as,  “Mr.  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
has  left  Washington”;  “John  Smith,  of  Chicago,  has 
gone  to  Detroit.”  He  says  I  fly  in  the  face  of  authority  by 
so  doing,  and  side  with  the  dailies.  So  much  the  worse  for 
authority.  Good  for  the  dailies!  In  my  own  local  paper  I 
am  continually  annoyed  by  information  like  this:  “John 
Fisk,  wife  and  daughter  of  Cleveland  called  on  us  last 
week.”  How  a  man  can  be  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Cleve¬ 
land  is  not  related. 

What  is  a  good  rule  here?  Try  this:  When  a  man’s 
name  is  habitually  and  necessarily  an  adjunct  to  his  resi¬ 
dence,  or  vice  versa,  no  comma  is  needed  after  the  name. 
The  most  notable  case  is  “  Jesus  of  Nazareth.”  The  resi¬ 
dence  was  attached  to  his  name  to  identify  him  from  other 
men  of  that  very  common  name  in  Jewry.  Again,  suppose 
two  men  known  by  the  same  name  are  in  the  Senate.  One 
is  from  Illinois,  one  from  Maine,  both  named  West.  Then 
I  would  speak  of  Mr.  West  of  Maine  or  Mr.  West  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  using  their  residence  as  a  part  of  the  name,  or  in 


apposition  to  it.  But  otherwise  it  would  be  better  to  say, 
“  Mr.  Hobart,  of  Ohio,  was  called  to  the  floor.”  Here  the 
residence  is  added  as  a  mere  interjected  piece  of  informa¬ 
tion,  and  hence  is  parenthetical. 

If  my  friend  will  show  any  authority  that  will  contro¬ 
vert  my  position  I  shall  be  glad.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Teall  will 
indorse  my  statements,  and  I  know  Wilson’s  Punctuation 
does.  W.  P.  Root. 


PROOF  MARKS  AND  THE  PRINTER 

To  the  Editor:  Chicago,  III.,  Jan.  3,  1914. 

The  complaint  of  Mr.  George  Frank  Lord  which  ap¬ 
peared  under  the  above  caption  in  the  last  issue  of  The 
Inland  Printer  was  certainly  well  founded,  as  any  printer 
or  proofreader  should  see  instantly  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “  delete  ”  in  any  such  case.  It  may  be,  however,  that 
the  mistake  occurred  in  consequence  of  unfamiliarity  with 
that  term,  as  it  is  seldom  used.  Its  “  highly  fantastic  sym¬ 
bol,  somewhat  resembling  a  lower-case  ‘  d  ’,”  as  Mr.  Lord 
describes  it,  is  “  standardized  ”  and  used  by  those  who 
have  regard  to  its  proper  shape  —  a  specialized  form  of  the 
initial  letter  of  the  word  delete  —  but  which,  unfortunately, 
is  so  twisted,  distorted  and  perverted  by  careless  users  as 
to  be  sometimes  unrecognizable.  Its  variations  include 
similarity  to  a  knot  in  a  piece  of  twine,  a  kink  in  a  garden 
hose,  or  the  tendril  of  a  grapevine.  These  variations  cer¬ 
tainly  are  “  highly  fantastic,”  and  should  be  reformed.  In. 
the  majority  of  first-class  printing-offices  in  the  East  and 
of  England,  these  variations  are  not  tolerated,  and  should 
not  be  in  any  printing  establishment. 

That  the  dele-mark  and  all  other  proofreaders’  marks 
are  standardized  is  proved  by  the  uniformity  of  their  exem¬ 
plification  in  such  works  as  MacKellar,  Smiths  &  Jordan’s 
Printers’  Manual,  the  Century  Dictionary,  Funk  &  Wag- 
nalls’  Standard  Dictionary,  Stormonth’s  Dictionary  of 
Inflected  Words,  the  New  International  Encyclopedia,  and 
in  the  I.  T.  U.  Course  of  Instruction. 

If  authors,  editors  and  proofreaders  (including  rail¬ 
road  clerks  who  read  tariff  proofs)  would  but  take  the 
pains  to  inform  themselves  regarding  the  standard  proof¬ 
readers’  marks  and  conform  strictly  thereto,  compositors 
would  soon  learn  to  recognize  exactly  what  is  meant  by 
any  particular  mark. 

There  are  other  methods,  or  rather  lack  of  method,  in 
marking  corrections  which  are  objectionable  and  trouble¬ 
making,  such  as  marking  an  error  in  some  very  small  space 
in  tabular  work  and  in  almost  infinitesimal  size,  without 
any  marginal  mark  to  call  attention  to  it.  Catching  sight 
of  such  a  mark  is  more  accidental  than  otherwise.  Then 
there  is  the  other  extreme,  when  a  correction  is  marked  a 
long  distance  from  the  error  and  a  tracer-line  drawn  from 
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one  point  to  the  other.  In  case  of  a  number  of  such  marks, 
they  cross  and  recross  each  other  in  a  very  confusing  man¬ 
ner.  The  proper  way  is  to  mark  each  error,  as  nearly  as 
practicable,  in  the  margin  opposite  the  line  involved. 

S.  K.  Parker. 

WILLIAM  E.  STUBBS  MAKES  REMARKABLE  RECORD 
ON  LINOTYPE. 

To  the  Editor:  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  16,  1914. 

Thinking  you  might  be  interested  in  a  remarkable  lino¬ 
type  record  made  by  William  H.  Stubbs,  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  I  send  you  the  following  synopsis : 

Without  preparation,  and  setting  copy  from  the  hook, 
on  Saturday  night,  January  10,  Stubbs  turned  out  2,906 
lines  (linometer)  nonpareil  in  exactly  seven  hours.  His 
product,  twelve  and  one-half  picas  measure,  was  72,650  ems, 
or  an  average  of  10,378  ems  an  hour.  He  set  ordinary 
news-matter,  dumped  his  “  takes,”  made  his  corrections  and 
carried  the  corrected  lines  to  the  corrector.  In  the  seven 
hours,  he  left  his  machine  forty-two  times,  in  which  he  lost 
as  many  minutes,  though  no  account  of  this  was  taken. 
Stubbs  has  always  been  accustomed  to  a  nine-line  speed, 
and  it  will  be  seen  from  his  record  that  he  nearly  equaled 
the  capacity  of  the  machine  during  his  actual  working  time. 
In  the  last  hour  he  put  over  11,375  ems,  or  459  lines,  and 
left  his  machine  five  times.  In  the  night’s  work  he  handled 
all  sorts  of  copy  —  manuscript,  typewritten,  reprint,  sport¬ 
ing  reviews  and  names.  He  had  no  pick-ups  or  recasts,  and 
inserted  his  heads  and  dash-lines. 

The  accuracy  of  this  record  is  vouched  for  by  Fritz 
Mergenthaler,  a  half-brother  of  the  inventor  of  the  lino¬ 
type,  who  has  charge  of  the  Sun’s  battery  at  night.  Mr. 
Mergenthaler  attended  the  machine  and  noted  the  progress 
hourly  being  made  by  Stubbs  on  the  linometer. 

Stubbs’  best  previous  record  “  olf  the  hook,”  which  was 
also  the  record  for  the  Sun,  was  2,789  lines  nonpareil  for 
seven  hours.  He  did  that  about  ten  years  ago,  and  it  was 
regarded  with  amazement  at  that  time.  Operators  every¬ 
where  know  that  the  Sun  is  not  an  office  where  “  everything 
goes.”  The  style-sheet  is  rigidly  enforced,  errors  are 
marked  and  properly  corrected,  and  uniform  spacing  is 
required.  There  was  no  laxity  in  these  rules  for  Stubbs  on 
Saturday  night.  So  it  will  be  readily  comprehended  that 
this  is  another  marvelous  linotype  record  even  for  “  Billy  ” 
Stubbs,  whose  reputation  as  a  “  swift  ”  is  universal. 

In  1899,  when  he  was  only  twenty-two  years  old,  he 
hung  up  the  world’s  competition  speed  record  for  a  purse 
of  $1,000  in  Philadelphia,  his  opponent  being  a  local  opera¬ 
tor.  His  average  in  that  contest  was  12,021  ems  nonpareil, 
corrected  matter,  for  five  hours  and  thirty-three  minutes. 
Shortly  before  that,  Stubbs  set  in  exactly  two  hours,  28,147 
ems  nonpareil  (uncorrected) ,  twelve  and  one-half  picas,  in 
an  exhibition  performance  in  the  composing-room  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  the  machine  running  ten  lines  to  the  minute. 

Stubbs  is  a  scientific  operator.  He  gets  all  there  is  in 
the  machine  without  expending  useless  energy.  By  the 
application  of  the  method  of  manipulation  which  he  himself 
has  devised,  he  conserves  his  strength  and  produces  a  large 
output  with  only  ordinary  exertion. 

“Billy”  is  the  same  Stubbs  who  wrote  “  Stubbs’  Manual: 
A  Practical  Treatise  on  Keyboard  Manipulation.”  This 
book  is  known  wherever  the  linotype  is  used.  This  work 
has  been  of  great  assistance  to  operators  not  only  through 
increasing  their  output  but  in  teaching  how  speed  can  be 
attained  without  sacrificing  nerves.  In  short,  the  system 
Stubbs  has  set  out  in  his  manual  demonstrates  by  his  own 
performances  on  the  linotype  the  superiority  of  scientific 


manipulation  of  the  keyboard  over  haphazard  punching  of 
the  keys  or  the  burning  up  of  nerve  energy  by  fighting  the 
machine  with  brute  force  to  produce  results. 

“  Billy  ”  always  takes  it  easy,  and  he’s  always  “  there  ” 
when  there’s  a  hole  to  fill  on  a  busy  night. 

Henry  A.  McAnarney. 


Compiled  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

INCIDENTS  IN  FOREIGN  GRAPHIC  CIRCLES 

BY  OUR  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

ON  November  21,  1913,  the  London  Evening  News 
issued  its  ten  thousandth  number. 

The  master  printers  of  Leicester  have  agreed  to  give 
their  men  an  increase  of  IV2  shillings  (36  cents)  per  week. 

A  course  of  eight  lectures  is  being  delivered  at  the 
St.  Bride  Foundation  School,  Bride  Lane,  London,  on  the 
development  of  letterpress  printing  and  book  illustration, 
and  on  the  history  of  the  printing-press.  The  lecturer  is 
R.  A.  Peddie,  librarian  of  the  St.  Bride  Foundation  Typo¬ 
graphical  Library.  The  first  lecture  was  delivered  on  the 
evening  of  January  12. 

A  firm  of  printers  were  brought  before  the  Bromley 
(Kent)  police  court,  on  the  charge  of  having  posted  an 
advertisement  so  placed  as  to  disfigure  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  landscape  at  Farnborough,  but  were  lightly  fined 
(40  shillings  and  costs)  because  of  their  ignorance  of  the 
Advertisements  Regulation  Act,  this  case  being  the  first 
coming  to  court  under  this  new  law. 

William  W.  Fox,  for  thirty-three  years  overseer  of 
Waterloo  &  Sons’  letterpress  department  and  in  later  years 
editor  of  Caslon’s  Circular,  died  on  October  27,  aged  sixty- 
five.  It  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  his  efforts  that  the 
American  point  system  of  type  bodies  was  established  in 
England.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  printing- 
trade  periodicals,  and  invented  a  lay  for  type-cases  which 
is  a  great  improvement  over  the  time-honored  but  practi¬ 
cally  inefficient  usual  lay  of  the  case. 

GERMANY. 

An  addition  to  the  building  of  the  government  printing- 
office  will  be  begun  shortly. 

An  English  paper,  under  the  title  of  Anglo-American 
Journal,  has  been  started  at  Frankfort-am-Main. 

A  COURSE  of  instruction  in  cost-finding  is  being  taught 
Monday  and  Thursday  evenings  this  winter  in  the  printing- 
trade  school  of  Munich. 

Over  six  and  a  half  million  decks  of  playing-cards  are 
sold  annually  in  Germany,  which  means  that  eighteen 
thousand  decks  are  used  up  daily. 

The  city  of  Stuttgart  has  appropriated  10,000  marks 
($2,380)  to  assist  in  having  its  book-trade  make  a  credita¬ 
ble  showing  at  the  international  graphic-arts  exposition  at 
Leipsic. 

The  Vossische  Zeitung,  one  of  Berlin’s  leading  dailies, 
was  recently  sold  to  the  great  publishing  house  of  Ullstein 
&  Co.,  the  purchase  price  being  $5,500,000  marks  ($1,309,- 
000).  This  includes  the  building  and  ground  property  of 
the  paper. 

The  statistic  year-book  of  the  German  empire  for  1913 
gives  the  number  of  masters’  associations  in  the  poly¬ 
graphic  arts  as  6  national,  48  provincial  or  district,  and  78 
local.  These  130  associations  have  5,223  members,  who 
employ  74,004  workers. 
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It  is  reported  from  Bromberg  that,  on  October  29  last, 
the  office  and  the  new  machines  of  the  Dziennik  Bydgoski, 
the  radical  Polish  newspaper  of  that  city,  were  ceremo¬ 
niously  blessed  and  consecrated  by  the  clergy,  of  whom 
seven  representatives  were  present,  as  well  as  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  delegates  from  societies  and  institutions. 

A  valuable  series  of  composition  layouts  is  presented 
in  a  new  publication,  “  Lernhefte  fur  Schriftsetzer  ” 
(“  Instruction  Sheets  for  Compositors  ”),  issued  by  Alfred 
Wendler,  Scharnhornstrasse  10,  Braunschweig.  The  first 
number  has  twelve  pages  of  layouts  of  all  sorts,  accom¬ 
panied  by  six  pages  of  explanatory  text.  These  layouts  or 
studies  in  form  composition  will  save  much  time  to  the 
typographic  designer  and  are  well  worth  the  price,  1% 
marks  (36  cents). 

Max  Krause,  proprietor  of  the  noted  Berlin  paper- 
products  concern  bearing  his  name,  died  on  October  16 
last,  a^ed  seventy-six.  How  much  he  loved  his  work  is 
indicated  by  a  clause  in  his  will :  “  It  would  please  me  to 

have  my  body  repose  in  a  plain  coffin  in  one  of  the  rooms 
of  the  factory.  It  is  a  cheerful  thought  to  me,  to  depart 
for  my  eternal  rest  from  the  place  of  my  work  and  from 
among  those  working  with  me.  My  heart  and  my  mind, 
my  will  and  my  potentiality,  belonged  but  to  them,  and  it 
is  my  wish  to  make  my  adieu  from  their  midst.” 

The  first  railway  time-table  book  (or  railway  guide) 
was  that  issued  in  1844  by  the  chief  postal  secretary  of 
Thurn  and  Taxis.  This  was  entitled  an  “Atlas  of  the  Rail¬ 
ways  of  Germany,  Belgium  and  Alsace.”  The  present 
“Reichskursbuch”  (“Governmental  Book  of  Time-tables”) 
is  without  doubt  the  most  complete  and  concise  publication 
of  its  kind  now  issued,  covering  not  only  all  the  railway, 
steamship,  boat',  stage  and  motor  lines  of  Germany,  but  all 
the  main  connecting  rail  and  ship  lines  of  other  countries. 
Full  information  is  included  regarding  passenger  and  bag¬ 
gage  tariffs  for  all  classes,  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  local 
and  express,  return,  excursion  and  circular  trips. 

Several  of  the  German  printing-trade  magazines  have 
issued  very  much  enlarged  Christmas  issues.  Notable  are 
Der  Deutsche  Buch-  und  Steindrucker  (Berlin)  and  Die 
Typographische  Jahrbiicher  (Leipsic) .  The  former  sup¬ 
plements  136  pages  of  text  with  78  insert  sheets  of  various 
specimens  of  artistic  printing,  engraving  and  processwork, 
making  up  a  book  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick;  the  text 
itself  is  so  handsomely  printed  as  to  be  a  delight  to  the 
critical  eye.  The  latter  supplements  92  pages  of  elegantly 
printed  text  with  42  insert  sheets  of  different  examples  of 
various  sorts  of  graphic-arts  productions.  These  two 
monthly  publications  should  be  subscribed  for  by  every 
German  printer,  especially  by  those  who  wish  to  keep  up 
with  the  progress  of  the  art  in  the  fatherland.  Whoever 
can  afford  it  should  add  Das  Archiv  fur  Buchgewerhe 
(Leipsic),  which  is  also  one  of  the  leading  exponents  of 
high-class  German  typography,  both  in  instructive  techni¬ 
cal  and  historical  articles  and  in  specimens  of  printed 
matter. 

FRANCE. 

The  prefect  of  the  Haute-Vienne  departement  has 
declared  illegal  the  contracts  for  printing  entered  into  by 
the  city  of  Limoges,  because  there  was  a  clause  therein 
providing  that  the  work  must  carry  the  union  label. 

A  speaker  at  the  last  convention  of  the  Master  Print¬ 
ers’  Association  of  France,  in  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
cpsts,  said  that  the  only  benefit  coming  from  contention 
between  masters  and  men  was  derived  by  the  customers  of 


the  printers;  ■  that  employers  and  employees  should  join  in 
advancing  their  interests. 

The  discoverer  of  the  art  of  fixing  prints  on  photo¬ 
graphic  papers,  Hippolyte  Bayard,  will  be  honored  by  a 
monument  under  erection  in  Breteuil  (Oise). 

M.  Perrigot,  proprietor  of  the  Arches  paper-mills, 
which  were  started  420  years  ago,  has  been  enrolled  in  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  Before  1800  these  mills  belonged  to 
Baron  Beaumarchais,  a  noted  author  and  publisher. 

The  Peignot  typefoundry  of  Paris  has  brought  out  a 
complete  series  of  faces  and  vignettes  of  the  style  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Lovers  of  the  antique  will  be  pleased 
with  this  material,  for  which  full  sets  of  new  punches  had 
to  be  cut. 

According  to  its  latest  financial  report  the  Master 
Printers’  Association  of  France  has  assets  of  the  value  of 
65,000  francs  ($12,545),  which  is  not  considered  much  as 
compared  with  the  assets  of  the  compositors’  union  (figures 
not  given) . 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  appointed  a  committee  to 
investigate  and  report  whether,  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  service,  it  would  be  desirable  to  substitute  mechani¬ 
cal  for  hand  composition  in  setting  up  the  Journal  Officiel. 
The  committee  reported  that  it  was  not  prepared  to  defi¬ 
nitely  recommend  such  a  change  at  present. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  appropriated  4,300,000 
francs  ($829,900)  to  complete  the  construction  of  . the  new 
building  for  the  Imprimerie  Nationale,  and  it  is  expected 
that  in  three  or  four  months  the  national  printing-office 
will  be  installed  in  its  new  quarters,  whose  erection  was 
begun  over  ten  years  ago. 

To  make  way  for  lengthening  the  rue  de  Rennes,  Paris, 
the  house  in  which  Honore  Balzac,  the  famous  author,  had 
his  printing-office  has  been  torn  down.  It  may  not  be  gen¬ 
erally  known  that  Balzac  was  also  a  printer’  and  type¬ 
founder.  His  foundry  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Deberny  house,  one  of  Paris’  present  leading  typefoundries. 

DENMARK. 

The  Danish  government  having  made  a  suitable  money 
appropriation  for  the  purpose,  this  ,  country  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  international  graphic-arts  exposition  held 
this  year  at  Leipsic. 

The  sole  typefoundry  of  this  country,  that  of  William 
Simmelkiar,  in  Copenhagen,  on  November  18,  celebrated  the 
fortieth  year  of  its  existence.  It  now  employs  twelve  latest 
style  automatic  (that  is,  casting  and  finishing)  and  four 
hand  machines  for  producing  type.  There  is  also  a  stereo¬ 
type  and  electrotyping  plant  in  connection  with  the 
business. 

A  committee  representing  the  Danish  bookbinders’  and 
bookdealers’  associations  and  the  master  printers’  society 
of  Copenhagen  has  met,  conjointly  with  representatives  of 
other  industries,  to  protest  against  prison  labor  entering 
into  competition  harmful  to  those  who  pay  the  taxes. 
A  petition  was  made  to  the  government  to  stop  the  further 
installation  of  manufacturing  plants  in  prisons  and  to 
lessen  the  amount  of  competitive  penal  labor. 

NORWAY. 

To  celebrate  Norway’s  centennial  of  independent  gov¬ 
ernment,  this  year,  a  great  art  and  industrial  exposition 
will  be  held  at  Christiania.  And  in  May  a  memorial 
postage-stamp,  twice  as  wide  as  the  present  stamps,  will 
be  issMed  in  an  edition  of  fifty  million  copies. 
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PRESSROOM 

The  assistance  of  pressmen  is  desired  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  pressroom  in  an  endeavor  to  reduce  the  various 

Bed  Bearers. 

(1601)  “What  is  the  proper  thickness  of  the  bearers 
on  a  press?  ” 

Answer. —  The  standard  height  is  .918  of  an  inch,  which 
corresponds  with  the  standard  height  of  type.  This  applies 
to  American  presses. 

Water-marking  of  Paper. 

(1605)  Submits  a  sample  of  bond  paper  having  a 
water-mark  made  from  a  line  drawing,  and  writes:  “We 
are  wondering  how  this  sheet  was  water-marked,  and  ask 
if  you  can  explain  how  it  is  done.” 

Answer. —  The  de  luxe  water-marks  of  the  Southworth 
Company  are  applied  to  the  paper  by  a  patented  process. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  sheet  we  judge  it  is  not  done 
by  the  older  method  —  while  the  web  of  paper  is  yet  unfin¬ 
ished.  We  are  under  the  impression  that  the  design  is 
applied  to  the  paper  from  a  zinc  etching,  possibly  while  the 
sheet  is  in  a  moist  state.  Whether  or  not  this  operation  is 
done  on  a  platen  or  cylinder  press  we  know  not.  It  appears 
to  have  such  characteristics,  however. 

Transparent  Tints. 

(1604)  “I  understand  there  are  inks,  used  as  a  base 
for  tints,  which  can  be  printed  over  black.  What  is  this 
tint-ink  made  of?  We  reduced  some  of  our  white  ink  and 
tried  it  over  a  key-plate,  but  it  tended  to  cover  the  black 
form.” 

Answer. —  The  reason  your  tint  was  not  more  trans¬ 
parent  is  probably  because  the  white  ink  you  used  was  a 
normal  white,  which  is  more  or  less  opaque.  You  should 
order  a  can  of  transparent  tint  base  from  your  ink-dealer. 
This  may  be  used  in  making  tints  by  adding  any  color 
desired.  The  tone  you  want  can  be  obtained  by  experiment¬ 
ing.  Magnesia,  ground  in  varnish,  furnishes  a  fairly  trans¬ 
parent  base  for  tints.  We  advise  the  use  of  the  tint  bases 
furnished  by  ink-dealers  as  they  are  proportioned  and 
ground  correctly. 

The  Shrinking  of  Form  Rollers. 

(1602)  “  What  causes  the  rollers  of  a  cylinder  press  to 

shrink?  We  had  new  rollers  and  in  two  weeks  had  to  reset 
them  twice.” 

Answer. — New  rollers  will  shrink  while  seasoning.  The 
seasoning  of  rollers  is  really  evaporation  of  the  excess 
moisture  in  the  composition.  This  goes  on  rapidly  in  dry 
weather  and  stops  in  moist  weather.  Extremely  humid 
weather  may  even  cause  rollers  to  increase  slightly  in 
diameter.  Coating  the  surface  and  edges  of  new  rollers 
with  oil  will  tend  to  prevent  swelling  in  damp  weather,  as 
well  as  undue  shrinking  in  dry  weather.  It  is  quite  possi¬ 
ble  that  the  rollers  you  are  using  were  cast  early  in  the  fall 


and  are  summer  rollers.  Summer  rollers  will  decrease  in 
diameter  during  the  first  cold  spell,  especially  if  the  press¬ 
room  is  not  kept  heated  throughout  the  entire  day.  .  In 
shops  that  depend  upon  stove  heat,  pressmen  are  likely  to 
have  more  or  less  trouble  during  the  winter  season  with 
rollers,  ink  and  electricity,  owing  to  the  irregular  tempera¬ 
ture.  It  is  advisable  to  examine  the  form  rollers  frequently 
in  order  to  see  that  they  have  proper  contact  with  the  form 
and  the  vibrators. 

Three-color  Work  on  a  Platen  Press. 

(1600)  Submits  several  impressions  of  three-color 
plates  on  enamel  stock.  The  plates,  ink  and  paper  appear 
to  be  first  class.  The  principal  faults  are  due  to  imperfect 
register  and  carrying  too  much  ink.  The  printer  writes: 
“  Enclosed  are  specimens  of  a  process  job  we  are  running- 
on  a  new  job  press  with  new,  well-seasoned  rollers.  I  have 
marked  the  sheets  ‘A,’  1  B  ’  and  ‘  B  2.’  ‘A’  has  been  run¬ 
ning  good,  but  at  times  ‘  B  ’  gives  us  trouble  in  one  spot  — 
first  picking  stock;  then  specking  up.  We  have  reduced 
the  inks  and  let  the  prints  dry  thoroughly  between  colors. 
We  reduced  the  impression  and  then  strengthened  it;  we 
washed  the  press  and  fountain  and  used  fresh  ink;  we 
have  a  fairly  uniform  temperature.  We  are  using  a  first- 
class  process-ink  and  reducer.  What  we  can  not  under¬ 
stand  is  why  it  picks  in  one  spot  while  the  colors  are  just 
as  heavy  on  other  parts  of  the  form.  This  is  a  long  run. 
I  do  not  expect  information  in  time  for  this  job,  but  we 
have  had  the  same  trouble  with  process  plates  on  post¬ 
cards,  and  as  I  have  derived  much  benefit  from  reading 
The  Inland  Printer  I  hope  you  will  help  us  in  this 
matter.” 

Answer. —  We  believe  the  picking  in  the  particular  spot 
is  due  to  the  position  of  the  clamps.  If  you  are  using  three 
clamps  take  out  the  middle  one,  then  run  the  press  very 
slowly  while  noting  the  result.  The  trouble  may  also  be 
caused  by  the  clamps  permitting  the  sheet  to  slip  out  a 
trifle  and  to  be  retained  by  that  part  of  the  plate  momen¬ 
tarily.  When  it  finally  detaches  from  the  plate  it  is  with 
more  or  less  force,  causing  the  enamel  to  be  peeled  from  the 
stock.  The  trouble  may  be  due  primarily  to  using  too  much 
ink  or  ink  that  is  too  stiff,  which  causes  the  white,  or  open 
dots,  in  the  yellow  plate  to  be  filled,  giving  the  appearance 
of  a  solid  plate.  The  yellow  plate  should  be  washed  fre¬ 
quently;  and  if  the  ink  is  too  stiff,  soften  it  a  trifle  with 
reducer,  the  active  principle  of  which  is  a  volatile  agent. 
In  the  yellow,  avoid  the  use  of  non-drying  oils  or  sub¬ 
stances.  When  the  yellow  is  finished,  sheet  off  some  of  the 
ink  from  the  rollers  and  wash  out  the  plate,  add  some  black 
ink  and  distribute  it,  then  pull  a  few  sheets  for  registering 
the  red  plate. 

The  red  plate  may  be  made  ready  in  the  black,  and 
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registered  when  the  red  is  run  on.  Red  ink  should  be  run 
without  the  addition  of  driers  or  reducers,  where  possible. 
Anything  tending  to  hasten  the  drying  of  the  red  may,  on 
a  long  run,  prevent  the  blue  laying  smoothly.  If  the  red 
form  is  a  heavy  one,  with  solids  of  considerable  area,  it  is 
advisable  to  slip-sheet  the  work.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
safer  to  use  special  slip-sheet  paper  than  spoiled  printed 
sheets,  as  the  latter  will  sometimes  cause  “  shadow  ”  prints 
to  appear  in  the  freshly  printed  plates.  The  slip-sheets 
should  be  larger  than  the  stock,  so  as  to  cover  it  fully; 
this  will  prevent  wrinkling  of  the  edges  and  the  consequent 
bad  register,  especially  if  the  stock  must  remain  exposed  to 
the  varying  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  between  colors. 


with  the  throw-off  out  and  the  fountain-dog  on,  as  this  will 
run  up  the  color  quickly.  The  press  should  be  operated  at 
a  speed  that  will  allow  of  steady  feeding  without  using  the 
throw-off,  as  it  is  impossible  to  keep  an  even  color  when  the 
feeder  is  constantly  using  the  throw-off. 

Do  not  stack  the  printed  sheets  in  large  piles,  as  the 
weight  will  often  cause  the  slip-sheets  to  adhere  to  the 
solids. 

The  following  points  should  be  carefully  observed:  Use 
metal  furniture  around  the  plates  in  the  chase.  If  possible 
have  metal  supports  for  the  plates.  Wood  mounts  are 
bound  to  cause  trouble  on  long  runs.  See  that  the  chase 
has  no  lateral  movement  in  the  press ;  if  it  has  it  will  cause 


FRANKLIN 


Half-tone  from  steel  engraving  by  W.  J.  Edwards  from  the  painting  by 
J.  A.  Duplessis. 


The  blue  should  be  applied  before  the  red  becomes  bone- 
dry  ;  otherwise  it  may  not  take  smoothly.  In  this  regard  it 
will  be  advisable  to  consult  your  ink-dealer  about  the  com¬ 
pounds  he  may  carry  to  correct  such  evils.  Conditions  often 
prevail  in  color-printing  where  the  inkmakers’  “  dope  ”  is  a 
necessity. 

Occasionally  take  an  impression  on  a  sheet  of  plain 
paper  and  note  the  condition  of  the  plate;  fill-up  and  other 
abnormal  conditions  are  readily  shown  in  this  way. 

Uniformity  of  color  is  not  easily  obtained.  The  0.  K. 
■for  color  should  be  placed  in  a  position  where  the  feeder 
/an  compare  it  with  the  sheets  as  drawn  from  the  press, 
/he  engraver’s  progressive  proofs  should  be  accessible  for 
frequent  examination  during  a  run,  to  prevent  any  wide 
fariation  from  the  desired  depth  of  color. 

The  feeder  should  be  instructed  not  to  run  the  press 


imperfect  register.  Do  not  carry  too  much  color.  Wash 
the  plate  frequently.  Keep  the  stock  covered,  after  print¬ 
ing;  on  a  long  run  this  is  imperative,  in  order  to  insure  a 
perfect  register.  Avoid  using  grease  as  a  reducer  in  the 
inks.  Consult  the  maker  of  your  inks  on  the  use  of  soften¬ 
ers,  and  he  will  advise  you  regarding  the  particular  job  in 
hand.  Slip-sheet  the  work  when  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the 
working  of  the  inks,  for  it  will  be  found  that  some  inks 
offset  readily  when  in  proper  working  condition.  Having 
slip-sheets  a  trifle  larger  than  the  printed  sheets  keeps  the 
edges  from  altering  during  damp  weather.  On  the  last 
color  do  not  remove  the  slip-sheets  too  early,  as  it  may 
cause  the  other  sheets  to  stick  together  when  they  are 
jogged.  Do  not  stack  the  printed  matter  in  too  high  a  pile, 
nor  near  any  source  of  heat,  such  as  steam-radiators  -or 
stoves. 
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Queries  regarding  process  engraving,  and  suggestions  and  experiences  of 
research  laboratory  is  prepared  to  investigate  and  report  on  matters  sub 

Telegraphing  Half-tones. 

The  most  successful  method  of  telegraphing  pictures 
at  present 'is  that  of  Thorne  Baker,  on  the  London  DoAly 
Mirror.  The  half-tone  process’  is  used  to  prepare  the  pic¬ 
ture  for  transmission.  The  cross-line  screen  used  has 
about  thirty-five  lines  to  the  inch  and  after  the  half-tone 
negative  is  made  of  the  picture  to  be  telegraphed  a  print 
is  made  upon  a  sheet  of  lead  or  tin  foil  coated  with  regular 
half-tone  enamel.  The  print  is  developed  under  the  tap 
as  usual  and  dried,  after  which  the  lead-foil  is  placed  in 
a  press  between  two  sheets  of  polished  steel.  The  enamel 
image  is  thus  pressed  into  the  soft  metal  foil,  when  the 
latter  is  ready  to  be  wrapped  around  the  cylinder  and  is 
revolved  while  the  stylus  is  in  contact.  A  current  passes 
whenever  the  stylus  is  on  the  metal  foil,  and  the  circuit  is 
broken  when  the  stylus  is  on  the  enamel  print. 

In  the  spring  of  1891  the  writer  made  several  half¬ 
tones  with  a  cross-line  screen  of  twenty-two  lines  to  the 
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By  Oscar  Hardee. 
Reproduced  from  Photograms. 
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inch.  These  were  printed  and  etched  on  twenty-four-gage 
zinc  and  the  engraved  portions  filled  in  with  sealing-wax. 
Then  the  half-tones  were  wrapped  around  the  cylinder 
of  the  machine  invented  by  H.  R.  Palmer  and  T.  Mills. 
One  of  these  portraits  of  President  McKinley  was  tele¬ 
graphed  from  Washington  to  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
printed  in  that  newspaper  the  same  night,  and  another 
portrait  of  President  Harper,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
was  wired  from  New  York  to  Washington  and  repro¬ 
duced  in  The  Inland  Printer  of  June,  1901,  page  378. 
All  of  which  is  recalled  now  that  the  papers  are  treating 
Mr.  Baker’s  invention  as  new  as  far  as  the  application  of 
the  half-tone  process  to  telegraphing  pictures  is  concerned. 

Intaglio  Engraving  Has  Arrived. 

Over  five  years  ago,  December,  1908,  there  was  an 
article  in  these  columns  calling  attention  to  the  rotary- 
photogravure  process  as  one  of  great  promise.  It  aroused 
printers  and  publishers  to  inquire  about  the  method,  but 
few  had  the  courage  to  be  pioneers  in  the  process.  In 
Europe  they  have  been  more  enterprising,  so  that  William 
Gamble  considers  it  the  important  feature  of  the  past 
year’s  progress.  In  Penrose’s  Annual  he  says  of  it, 
among  other  things :  “  In  our  last  volume  we  expressed 

the  opinion  that  photographic  processes  were  entering  on 
a  new  era,  and  that  the  half-tone  block,  having  reached 
the  limit  of  its  perfection,  must  now  yield  its  place,  for 
some  purposes,  to  the  intaglio  process,  familiarly  known 
as  rotary  photogravure.  This  latter  process  has  made 
wonderful  advancement  during  the  past  year,  and  is  now 
being  used  extensively  for  daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 
We  note  also  an  increasing  use  of  the  process  for  book 
inserts  and  for  other  purposes,  proving  the  growth  of  the 
process  in  popular  favor.  All  this  tends  to  show  that  in 
the  near  future  half-tone  blocks  will  be  displaced  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  in  illustrated  books  and  journals,  and 
probably  also  in  our  more  important  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers.  It  seems  to  be  conclusively  proved  that 
intaglio-printed  illustrations  have  hit  the  public  taste 
better  than  half-tones.  There  is  an  artistic  quality  and  a 
photographic  richness  of  tone  in  the  former  that  has 
never  been  secured  in  half-tone,  even  with  such  aids  as 
matt  papers  and  matt  or  double-tone  inks.  These  quali¬ 
ties  can  not  be  obtained  by  the  processworker  with  all  his 
skill  in  fine  etching,  nor  by  the  printer  with  all  his  elabo¬ 
rate  efforts  in  underlaying  and  overlaying.  The  half-tone 
is  a  flat-surfaced  print  at  best,  while  the  intaglio  has  the 
relievo  effect  of  color  piled  up  in  proportion  to  light  and 
shade,  which  is  just  what  an  artist  desires  to  see  as  the 
counterpart  of  the  methods  he  adopts  in  painting  a 
picture.” 
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Photoengravers  Should  Study  Photography. 

Every  one  interested  in  photoengraving  or  processwork 
of  any  kind,  from  the  negative-maker  to  the  pressman  who 
prints  the  edition,  should  make  photography  a  hobby. 
There  is  no  better  training  in  lighting,  composition,  per¬ 
spective,  balance  of  light  and  shade,  and  all  that  goes  to 
make  the  illustration  beautiful,  than  photography.  It  is 
for  that  reason  attention  is  called  here  to  Wilson’s  Photo¬ 
graphic  Magazine,  and  its  fiftieth  anniversary  number  in 
particular.  This  was  issued  in  December  and  reviewed 
the  progress  photography  has  made  in  all  lines  during  the 
half  century.  It  is  a  historical  document  worth  preserving 
for  reference.  The  illustrations  in  this  magazine  are  not 
only  studies  of  the  best  to  be  found  in  photography,  but  also 
in  engraving.  Wilson’s  is  in  its  field  what  The  Inland 
Printer  is  to  the  printing  art,  so  that  if  one 'asks:  “  What 
photographic  magazine  should  I  take?  ”  the  answer  might 
be :  “  Wilson’s  —  that’s  all.” 

Another  publication  that  processworkers  are  recom¬ 
mended  to  get  when  they  are  studying  any  branch  of  pho¬ 
tography  is  the  Photo-Miniature.  This  publication  is 
unique  in  the  fact  that  each  number  is  a  complete  book  in 
itself  on  some  photographic  subject,  and  it  gives  in  simple 
language,  without  any  waste  of  words,  the  greatest  amount 
of  information  for  the  least  money.  It  can  be  had  from 
any  dealer  in  photographic  supplies  anywhere,  or  it  is 
better  to  write  the  publishers,  Tennant  &  Ward,  103  Park 
avenue,  New  York,  for  a  list  of  the  numbers  not  out  of 
print  that  the  ones  required  may  be  selected.  They  cost 
but  25  cents  each.  From  the  same  publishers  comes 
Photograms,  an  annual  review  of  the  world’s  pictorial  work 
in  photography,  edited  by  F.  J..  Mortimer.  Its  price  is 
$1.25.  Two  of  the  photographs  exhibited  in  it  are  repro¬ 
duced  here  in  reduced  form. 

Penrose’s  Pictorial  Annual,  Volume  19,  1913-1914. 

It  was  most  appropriate  that  five  hundred  copies  of 
this  most  welcome  Process  Year  Book  should  arrive  at  New 
York  on  Christmas  Eve,  for  it  brought  holiday  joy  to 
many  a  photoengraver  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  copy. 
The  present  volume  shows,  as  usual,  the  past  year’s  prog¬ 
ress  in  processwork,  but  it  is  also  a  reference-book  for 
paper  and  ink  combinations.  Among  the  articles  ten  are 
by  Americans.  The  photogravures  number  six  and  take 
the  place  of  honor.  Thos.  Forman  &  Son,  Nottingham, 
England,  and  F.  Bruckmann,  of  Munich,  have  exhibits 
fully  equal  to  the  one  of  the  Rembrandt  Company,  showing 
that  the  method  of  Karl  Klic  is  becoming  known.  The 
single  collotype,  “Ann  Hathaway’s  Cottage,”  printed  in 
London,  shows  that  beautiful  process  to  advantage.  In  color 
reproduction  with  relief-blocks,  the  reproduction  in  four 
colors,  with  a  two-color  border,  of  Raphael’s  “  Madonna  del 
Granduca  ”  is  one  of  the  notable  successes  of  the  year.  The 
most  beautiful  result  in  color  is  the  portrait  of  Miss  Queenie 
Vincent,  of  whom  the  three  color-record  negatives  were 
made  by  the  Polychromide  Company’s  system  of  instanta¬ 
neous  color  photography,  which  was  described  in  the 
November  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer.  The  color-blocks 
for  this  as  well  as  the  “  Madonna  del  Granduca  ”  were 
made  by  John  Swain  &  Son,  Limited,  of  London.  “  In  Mid¬ 
ocean  ”  Is  a  triumph  in  blue  by  the  Carlton  Studio,  also  of 
London.  In  two-color  plates,  our  own  Gatchell  &  Manning 
lead.  In  monotone  half-tone  there  is  scarcely  any  choice, 
the  plates  made  in  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  being  equal 
to  the  others.  There  are  seven  exhibits  of  offset-printing, 
only  one  of  which  was  worth  showing.  Over  250  illustra¬ 
tions  crowd  the  volume,  122  of  them  being  full-page,  with 


131  of  them  printed  in  the  text.  The  Americans  exhibiting 
are  The  Van  Dyck  and  Rotary  Photogravure  companies,  of 
New  York,  Gatchell  &  Manning  and  the  Electro-tint  com¬ 
panies,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Peninsular  Engraving- 
Company,  of  Detroit.  The  whole  volume  reflects  the  pains¬ 
taking  care  and  trained  judgment  of  its  editor,  William 
Gamble.  Tennant  &  Ward,  103  Park  avenue,  New  York, 
are  the  American  agents,  and  the  price  is  $3. 

Offset  Press  and  Relief  Printing. 

How  far  the  offset  press  is  going  to  interfere  with 
relief-plate  printing  is  a  question  that  interests  every 
process  engraver.  What  William  Gamble  writes  on  the 
subject  in  Penrose’s  Annual  is  worth  heeding  as  coming 
from  a  most  competent  judge  in  such  matters.  He  says, 
in  part :  “  The  greatest  progress  in  offset  printing  is 

being  made  in  America.  Specimens  we  have  seen  of  the 
best  offsetwork  made  there  show  that,  though  very  pretty 
and  soft  effects  are  being  obtained,  there  is  still  wanting 
the  crispness  and  fullness  of  the  letterpress  half-tone, 
while  in  colorwork  from  process-plates  the  effects  obtained 
are  washy  and  tinty,  strength  and  full-bodied  color  being 
wanting.  We  feel,  after  seeing  this  work,  that  we  must 
renew  the  opinion  that  offset-printing  has  its  limitations, 
when  applied  to  processwork,  and  it  can  never  displace 
the  half-tone  block  for  many  purposes.  Especially  is  this 
so  in  the  artistic  trade  catalogue.  The  effects  obtained  in 
this  line  are  very  charming  as  artistic  specimens,  but  they 
never  can  have  the  same  commercial  value  as  a  high-class 
letterpress  catalogue  containing  half-tone  blocks.  If  offset- 
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printing  is  to  really  rival  half-tone  we  think  it  must  be  by 
the  adoption  of  a  different  method  of  reproduction,  more 
suited  to  this  style  of  printing.  The  half-tone  made  with 
a  ruled  screen  is  not  suited  to  offset-printing  and  never 
will  be.  What  must  be  looked  for  is  some  method  of 
making  grained  prints  and  the  metzograph  screen  offers 
the  ideal  thing,  if  processworkers  would  only  seem  to  under¬ 
stand  its  use.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  tricks  to  be 
learned  in  handling  it,  just  as  half-tone  workers  found  in 
using  the  cross-line  screen  in  the  early  days,  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  get  good  results  will  only  come  by  constant  practice 
with  the  metzograph  screen.” 

Preserving  Drain-pipes. 

The  question  of  how  to  keep  drain-pipes  from  destruc¬ 
tion  by  the  spent  etching  solutions  is  a  serious  question. 
A  writer  in  Process  Work  tells  of  the  trouble  they  have 
with  the  glazed  earthenware  drain-pipes  choking  up  with  a 
hard  brown  deposit  which  forms  wherever  chlorid  of  iron 
solution  and  caustic  potash  are  allowed  to  flow  through  the 
same  pipes.  They  have  to  employ  a  plumber  at  certain 
intervals  to  scrape  this  brown  deposit  from  the  inside  of 
the  drain-pipes.  A  remedy  is  asked  for  the  difficulty. 

Answer. —  Gustav  R.  Mayer  gives  this  solution  of  the 
trouble :  In  our  etching  department  only  one  sink  is  avail¬ 
able  for  the  zinc  and  copper  etchers;  the  spent  etching 
solutions  would  corrode  the  lead  pipes  in  three  or  four 
months  before  we  began  the  use  of  soda  ash,  throwing  a 
scoopful  into  the  sink  before  emptying  the  acid  or  iron. 
This  practice  prolonged  the  life  of  our  lead  pipe  to  two 
years.  Soda  ash  is  used  to  remove  scale  from  steam- 
boilers,  and  costs  about  3  cents  a  pound  in  one-hundred- 
pound  lots.  Should  any  nitric  acid  be  spilt  on  the  floor  this 
is  the  best  alkali  to  neutralize  it  with,  as  no  dangerous  or 
disagreeable  gases  will  form.  Naturally,  we  also  turn  on 
the  water  after  emptying  spent  acid  and  iron  chlorid  solu¬ 
tions  on  the  soda  in  the  ash  in  the  sink,  thus  assisting  its 
flowing  away  in  a  diluted  condition. 

Metzograph  Screen  Negatives  Improved. 

R.  B.  Fishenden,  of  the  Manchester,  England,  School  of 
Technology,  has  been  experimenting  with  the  metzograph 
screen  and  gives  as  a  result  some  improvements  in  the 
working  of  this  screen:  He  finds  that  a  supplemental 
exposure  through  a  sheet  of  plate  glass  of  the  same  thick¬ 
ness  as  the  screen  is  of  great  advantage  in  negative¬ 
making.  When  fine  screens  are  being  used,  Nos.  2  to  4, 
inclusive,  an  extra  exposure  through  the  plain  glass  of  from 
one-twelfth  to  one-eighth  the  exposure  with  the  screen 
gives  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  resulting  negative, 
without  interfering  with  the  quality  of  the  grain;  which 
is  of  importance  when  an  etched  block  is  required.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  the  prints  produced  from  two  negatives,  one 
made  in  the  usual  way  and  the  other  made  in  the  manner 
described,  is  markedly  in  favor  of  the  latter;  the  delicacy 
of  the  lighter  tones  and  the  richness  of  the  shadows  are 
both  enhanced,  producing  the  effect  of  careful,  fine  etch¬ 
ing.  The  supplemental  exposure  improves  the  definition 
and  the  crispness  of  the  result  in  a  manner  which  will 
greatly  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  screens  for  coarse- 
grain  blockwork.  This  will  apply  to  an  even  greater 
extent  for  photolithography  in  monochrome  and  colorwork, 
for  which  latter  purpose  the  coarse  screens  are  extensively 
used.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  high-light  effects  the 
length  of  the  supplementary  exposure  is  increased  to  as 
much  as  one-fourth  the  exposure  with  the  screen.  The  sup¬ 


plementary  exposure  must  be  made  with  a  piece  of  plate 
glass  the  same  thickness  as  the  screen,  otherwise  there 
would  be  two  images  of  different  sizes  on  the  negative,  the 
image  through  the  screen  being  slightly  smaller  than  the 
one  without  the  screen.  No  difficulty  will  be  found  in 
obtaining  register  between  the  two  exposures  if  reasonable 
care  is  exercised  and  if  the  dark-slide  fits  properly  on  the 
usual  conical  pins  on  the  bottom  of  the  back  frame  of  the 
camera. 

A  Positive  Print  on  Metal  from  a.  Positive. 

An  old  process  of  the  Rev.  Hannibal  Goodwin’s,  patented 
in  this  country  in  1881,  by  which  a  positive  on  metal  is 
made  from  a  positive  instead  of  a  negative,  is  being  used  in 
England  for  lithographic  and  offset  purposes.  This  is  the 
way  the  British  Journal  of  Photography  describes  it: 

“  The  original  copy  usually  consists  of  a  black  drawing 
or  print  on  one  side  only  of  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  A  piece 
of  prepared  zinc  is  coated  with  a  bichromated  fish-glue 
solution  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  paper  placed  in  contact 
with  it  in  a  vacuum  printing-frame  and  the  exposure  made. 
The  plate  is  then  developed,  giving  a  negative  image.  The 
zinc  is  now  dried  and  the  image  touched  up  with  gum  where 
necessary,  after  which  the  whole  is  flowed  over  with  a  thin 
film  of  asphalt  in  benzole.  On  top  of  this  acid-resisting 
varnish  the  plate  is  well  inked  over  by  means  of  a  nap 
roller.  Then  it  is  redeveloped  in  water  containing  some 
chemical  destructive  to  fish-glue,  like  hydrochloric  acid,  or 
the  development  is  done  with  caustic  potash,  for  the  resist 
easily  stands  this,  as  well  as  a  thorough  rubbing  with  a 
flannel  pad.  When  very  thin  zinc  plates  are  used,  the  prints 
are  now  ready  for  the  offset-press.  The  finest  type-matter 
and  half-tones  are  said  to  be  reproduced  sharply  in  this 
manner,  and  the  time  required  for  the  process  is  but  forty 
minutes.” 


Benjamin  Franklin 

Half-tone  from  a  steel  engraving  by  Ulman  &  Pilbrow. 
Further  data  not  furnished. 
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BY  F.  J.  TREZISE. 

In  this  series  of  articles  the  problems  of  job  composition  will  be  discussed,  and  illustrated  with  numerous  examples.  These  discussions  and  examples 
will  be  specialized  and  treated  as  exhaustively  as  possible,  the  examples  being  criticized  on  fundamental  principles  —  the  basis  of  all  art  expression. 
By  this  method  the  printer  will  develop  his  taste  and  skill,  not  on  mere  dogmatic  assertion,  but  on  recognized  and  clearly  defined  laws. 


With  the  passing  years  the  custom  of  observing 
the  holiday  season  by  the  exchange  of  greetings  and 
good  wishes  grows.  Each  year  brings  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  artistic  cards,  folders,  etc.,  and  the  past  season 
found  The  Inland  Printer  especially  well  remem¬ 
bered.  Because  of  the  fact  that  compositors  through¬ 
out  the  country  are  constantly  being  called  upon  to 
handle  work  of  this  character,  we  feel  that  a  show¬ 
ing  of  some  of  the  designs  will  be  of  interest,  and  for 
this  reason  this  department  has  been  devoted  this 
month  to  the  reproduction  of  a  limited  number. 
Because  of  the  limitations  of  color,  much  of  the 
beauty  of  the  originals  is  lost,  b,ut  the  reproductions 
will  serve  to  convey  ideas 
as  to  arrangement.  In 
addition  to  those  shown 
in  the  reproductions, 
greetings  were  received 
from  the  following :  Bert 
Taylor,  Toledo,  Ohio ; 

Cunningham  &  Company, 

Williamsport,  Pa.;  The 
News  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Middlebourne,  W. 

Va.;  Geo.  L.  Schussler, 

St.  Paul,  Minn.;  H.  C. 

Miller,  Stratford,  Can¬ 
ada;  J.  Orville  Wood, 

Cleveland,  Ohio;  Alfred 
Pye,  Alameda,  Cal.; 

Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  New  York; 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  W. 

Short,  Galt,  Ont.,  Can¬ 
ada;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack- 
son,  Lansing,  Mich. ;  The 
Cloister  Print  Shop,  Chi¬ 
cago;  J.  Glenn  Holman, 

Findlay,  Ohio ;  The 
Whitaker  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ; 

The  Galt  Reporter,  Galt, 

Ont.,  Canada;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  C.  Magee, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Frazier, 


Lawrence,  Kan.;  F.  L.  Harness,  Montrose,  Colo.; 
Chester  A.  Lyle,  Washington,  D.  C.;  N.  P.  Eby, 
Fresno,  Cal.;  W.  A.  Keller  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
The  Cox-Durkee  Co.,  Mitchell,  S.  D.;  Hopson  Print¬ 
ing  Company,  Omaha,  Neb.;  The  Trapp  Print-Shop, 
Topeka,  Kan.;  Merle  Thorpe,  Lawrence,  Kan.; 
C.  W.  Miller,  Rogersville,  Tenn. ;  Holtville  Weekly 
Tribune  Printery,  Holtville,  Cal. ;  Stutes  —  Himself, 
Spokane,  Wash.;  North  Battleford  Optimist,  North 
Battleford,  Sask.,  Canada;  Keystone  Type  Foun¬ 
dry,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Burroughs  Adding  Ma¬ 
chine  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Gurnell  C.  Green, 
London,  England;  Ralph  J.  McAnally,  Omaha,  Neb.; 

Jack  Rickettes,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C.;  Milbourne 
F.  Ellis,  Charlotte,  N.  C.; 
Ye  Colonial  Art  Shop, 
Pasadena,  Cal.;  Earl  H. 
Reed,  Chicago;  H.  W. 
Dennie,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  The  Ivy  Press, 
Incorporated,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  The  Art  Press, 
Weyburn,  Sask.,  Canada; 
The  Byxbe  Printing 
Shop,  Youngstown,  Ohio; 
George  Batten  Company, 
New  York  city;  Hesse 
Envelope  &  Litho  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  William 
Mitchell  Printing  Co., 
Greenfield,  Ind. ;  A3tna 
Insurance  Company, 
Hartford,  Conn. ;  Theo. 
Herzer,  manager  print¬ 
ing  department;  The 
Franklin  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Conrad  Lutz  & 
Sons,  Burlington,  Iowa; 
The  DuBois  Press, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  The 
Beers  Press,  Trenton, 
N.  J.;  R.  G.  McLean, 
Limited,  Toronto,  Ont., 
Canada ;  The  Evening 
Bulletin,  Philadelphia, 


Unique  holiday  greeting  from  Gustave  Baumann.  Original 
printed  in  colors  from  wood  blocks. 
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Mr.  Charles  R.  Capon 
wishes  you  a 
yierry  Christmas 

T 

2  Hancock  Avenue  ( Beacon  Hill ) 
Boston 


HOLIDAY 

££m 

m 

SEASON  of 

m 
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Set 

M 

If) 

3 

pi 

11 

MCMXIII 

MCMXIV 

t?****!ti 

MiiilS 

s@ 

^mht 

”Cpct? 

js0ea$e: 
to  aU.(Jl 

cjH 


the  SteoseaJs 
4©  &HC|&6' 


Some  attractive  holiday  greetings  received  by  The  Inland  Printer. 
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Q)ofumes  of  (Boob 
TXKsfee  from 
(Bbmunb(B.<5ree0 


From 

Arvilla  &  Arthur  Cole 
Narberth,  Pa. 


fukMw 

(feting 

J7 


jFrom  Wl.  teggett 


_  nrcnti  thr 
stasimsmftmsanii 
anomost 
wtostfeapiTO 
unuRaftiuiraasjiit 
DfOinstinasjDQ 
anlrHuaxssftrrtit 
ijnnyfor 


Some  attractive  holiday  greetings  received  by  The  Inland  Printer. 
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JjWnd&tiCnmian^ftidio, 

^chiller  ^xutdin^, 
QlTliicago. 

T^csagmnq,  illumination, 
jCettevinq. 

dlfknd-madc  books;- resolutions, 
votes  of  thanks  and  memorials,  letter¬ 
ed  and  illuminated  on  vellum  parch¬ 
ment  or  paper,  and  suitably  bound. 

*QDexts  lettered  and  illuminated 
Jot  jraminej.  Special  presentation 
j»ages  for  insertion  in  books.  E3E3EI 
printed  books  hand  illuminated. 

^Hplomas  designed,  lithographed 
or  engraved  and  names  lettered. 

'book  plates  designed  and  en¬ 
graved.  (Stoats  of  arms  blazoned. 

d^and  lettering  for  advertising. 


May  the  skin  of  a  gooseberry 
always  be  large  enough  for  an 
umbrella  to  cover  all  your  troubles 


Fred  S.  Bertfch  (S  Ofwald  Cooper 
wifh  you 

a  Merry  Chriftmas 


Some  attractive  holiday  greetings 

Pa.;  The  Curtis  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Hyde 
Brothers,  Marietta,  Ohio;  Wesley  Lee,  Rockhampton, 
Queensland;  B.  B.  Herbert,  Chicago;  George  D. 
Graham,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  George  Victor  Bell, 
Portsmouth,  Va. ;  W.  J.  Hartman,  Chicago;  Hroar 
Scheibler,  New  York  city;  Henry  J.  Keim,  Mead- 
ville,  Pa.;  Walter  Meyner,  New  York  city;  Henry 
J.  Douma,  Muskegon,  Mich.;  John  F.  Glover,  Mor¬ 
gantown,  W.  Va. ;  The  Department  of  Journalism 
Press,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan.;  Ernest 
E.  Adams;  The  Baltimore-Maryland  Engraving 
Company;  Walter  B.  Gress;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L. 
Washburn,  Patchogue,  N.  Y. ;  Eugene  H.  Graves, 
Norfolk,  Va.;  W.  H.  Wright,  North  Tonawanda, 
N.  Y.;  Jo  Anderson,  Sacramento,  Cal.;  Herbert  L. 
Baker,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.;  L.  A.  Hornstein,  New 
York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  0.  Foote,  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
Warren  B.  Hait,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  The  Blakely 
Printing  Company,  Chicago;  W.  H.  Hohenadel, 
Rochelle,  Ill.;  The  Detroit  Coin  Wrapper  Company, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Axel  Edw.  Sahlin,  East  Aurora, 


•eceived  by  The  Inland  Printer. 

N.  Y.;  Hal  Marchbanks,  New  York  city;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Porter  Williams,  Chicago;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Wendorff,  Chicago;  The  John  B.  Wiggins 
Company;  Seneca  C.  Beach,  Portland,  Ore.;  G.  D. 
Crain,  Jr.,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Daniel  Baker,  Toronto, 
Canada;  The  Paragon  Press;  Chalmers  Powell  Pan¬ 
coast,  Chicago;  The  Faithorn  Company,  Chicago; 
The  Switzer  Printing  Company,  Webb  City,  Mo.; 
Mrs.  Henry  0.  Shepard,  Chicago;  William  Pfaff, 
New  Orleans,  La.;  J.  P.  Gomes,  Jr.,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii;  The  News  Publishing  Company,  Middle- 
bourne,  W.  Va. ;  The  American  Printers’  Roller 
Company,  Chicago;  Gatchell  &  Manning,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.;  Robert  W.  Leigh,  New  Orleans,  La.; 
The  Gazette  Publishing  Company,  Bellevue,  Ohio; 
Barnes-Crosby  Company,  Chicago;  Paul  Nathan, 
New  York;  Calkins  &  Holden,  New  York;  George 
French,  New  York;  Apollo  T.  Gaumer,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. ;  F.  Lee  Allen,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Harry  L. 
Gage,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.;  The  Trow  Press,  New 
York;  National  Steel  &  Copper  Plate  Company, 
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Chicago;  St.  Louis  Photo  Engraving  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Chas.  F.  Meyers,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fred  Doig  and  Family,  Saint  John,  Canada; 
Chas.  J.  Carter,  Toronto,  Canada;  Lafayette  Doerty, 
Findlay,  Ohio;  The  Ames-Kieb,ler  Company,  Toledo, 
Ohio;  Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  New  York;  Fred 
Haigh,  Toledo,  Ohio;  The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Railroad  and  the  Western  Pacific  Railway;  Clark  & 
Fritts,  New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Gage, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.;  John  Clyde  Oswald,  New  York; 
C.  H.  Wilson,  Chicago;  John  Christian  Hill,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.;  Carson-Harper  Company,  Denver,  Colo.; 
R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Company,  Chicago;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  0.  Hobart,  Holden,  Mo.;  J.  W.  Butler  Paper 
Company,  Chicago;  Charles  Francis  Press,  New 
York;  American  Type  Founders  Company,  Chicago; 
Hubert  S.  Foster,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  The  Printing 
Art,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  The  Kiesling  Company,  New 
York;  The  Acme  Engraving  and  Printing  Co., 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J.;  Graphic  Arts  Board  of  Trade, 
Toronto,  Canada;  The  Berkeley  Press,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Frank  J.  Wolf,  Denver,  Colo.;  Floyd  Irving 
Olds,  Globe,  Ariz. ;  F.  Wm.  E.  Cullingford,  Charlotte, 
N.  C.;  Allan  D.  Stearns,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Bliss 
Printing  Co.,  Rockford,  Ill.;  Harry  J.  Freeburg, 
De  Land,  Fla.;  W.  H.  Wright,  North  Tonawanda, 
N.  Y.;  Clyde  Morgan,  Rockford,  Ill.;  Trimmer 
Printing  Co.,  York,  Pa.;  Cowan  &  Brookhouse, 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 


MANUFACTURING  PHOTOENGRAVERS  AND 
EMPLOYEES  GET  TOGETHER  ON 
THE  COST  SYSTEM. 

The  cost  system  has  generally  been  considered 
by  employees  to  be  a  scheme,  on  the  part  of  the 
employer,  to  keep  tab  on  the  employee  and  to  push 
him  to  greater  ouput.  The  cost  system  is  a  scheme 
for  keeping  tab  on  the  employee;  but,  properly 
used,  it  keeps  tab  on  him  in  such  a  way  that  it  reacts 
to  his  own,  every  bit  as  much  as  to  the  employer’s, 
benefit.  To  maintain  his  financial  standing,  the  pro¬ 
ducer  must  receive  a  reasonable  profit  over  and  above 
the  actual  cost  for  his  product.  Without  knowing 
what  it  costs  to  produce  his  goods  he  is  at  sea  regard¬ 
ing  the  proper  amount  to  charge  —  and  generally 
has  to  rely  on  guesswork.  To  know  what  it  costs 
to  produce  his  work  he  must  have  the  hearty  coopera¬ 
tion  of  each  individual  in  his  employ. 

In  this  connection  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
employees  are  coming,  more  and  more,  to  realize  the 
importance  of  the  cost  system,  not  only  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  employer,  but  to  themselves  also.  Strong 
evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  agreement  recently- 
entered  into  by  the  International  Association  of 
Manufacturing  Photoengravers  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Photoengravers’  Union  of  North  America,  the 
text  of  which  follows : 

WITNESSETH;  First. —  It  is  agreed  by  the  International 
Photoengravers’  Union  of  North  America,  that  members  of  the 
International  Photoengravers’  Union  will  cooperate  with  the 
International  Association  of  Manufacturing  Photoengravers  of 
North  America  in  the  installation  and  operation  of  the  “  Simple 
Cost  System  ”  adopted  by  the  International  Association  of 
Manufacturing  Photoengravers  at  its  convention  held  in  Indian¬ 


apolis,  Indiana,  June  23,  24  and  25,  1913,  in  all  photoengraving 
establishments  wherein  members  of  the  International  Photo¬ 
engravers  Union  are  employed  and  working  under  an  agreement 
with  the  local  union. 

Second. —  It  is  agreed  by  the  International  Association  of 
Manufacturing  Photoengravers  that  the  object  of  installing  and 
operating  the  said  “  Simple  Cost  System  ”  is  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  determining  the  true  cost  of  production  and  its  relation 
to  existing  prices,  in  order  to  realize  a  fair  margin  of  profit 
upon  the  sale  of  photoengravings,  and  that  the  said  “  Simple 
Cost  System  ”  is  not  intended  and  that  it  shall  not  be  used  in  its 
entirety  or  any  part  thereof  by  any  employer  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  up  or  speeding  up  the  workmen,  or  used  in  any  way 
detrimental  to  the  workmen  or  their  working  conditions. 

Third. —  It  is  agreed  by  both  parties  to  this  agreement  that 
in  the  event  of  any  difference  or  differences  arising  in  the  instal¬ 
lation,  abuse  or  abuses  arising  or  occurring  under  or  during  the 
operation  of  the  said  “  Simple  Cost  System,”  such  difference  or 
differences,  abuse  or  abuses  shall  be  immediately  adjusted  in  the 

A.  Whenever  any  member  of  either  party  to  this  agreement 
and  coming  under  its  provisions,  shall  feel  themselves  aggrieved 
in  the  operation  of  the  said  “  Simple  Cost  System,”  the  local 
parties  in  interest  must  meet  in  conference  as  soon  as  possible 
and  not  later  than  ten  (10)  days  after  complaint  is  made,  at 
which  conference  (or  continuation  thereof)  every  effort  to  agree 
and  adjust  the  grievance  shall  be  made. 

B.  If  five  (5)  days  after  the  conference  meeting  provided  in 
section  “A,”  no  agreement  or  adjustment  has  been  reached, 
either  party  in  interest  may  refer  the  grievance  or  complaint  to 
the  president  of  the  International  Association  of  Manufacturing 
Photoengravers  and  the  president  of  the  International  Photo¬ 
engravers’  Union  for  immediate  adjustment  by  submitting  a 
complete  statement  to  both  of  the  aforementioned  executive 
officers ;  such  statement  to  embrace  a  complete  statement  of 
the  grievance  or  complaint,  and  relate  what  effort  has  been 
made  locally  to  adjust  the  grievance  and  cause  of  failure  to  do 
so.  A  copy  of  this  statement  must  be  furnished  to  all  parties 
in  dispute  by  the  party  referring  the  complaint  or  grievance  to 
the  said  executive  officers  for  adjustment,  and  the  party  or  par¬ 
ties  against  whom  the  complaint  or  grievance  is  filed  shall 
immediately  file  its  or  their  answer  to  all  parties  in  interest. 

C.  Immediately  upon  receipt  by  the  said  executive  officers  of 
such  statement,  they  shall  consider  and  adjust  the  complaint  or 
grievance  as  soon  as  possible,  but  not  later  than  ten  (10)  days 
after  the  original  'complaint  has  been  filed  with  them.  Upon 
their  failure  to  agree  or  adjust  the  complaint  or  grievance,  the 
entire  matter  shall  be  immediately  referred  to  a  joint  conference 
committee;  which  committee  shall  consist  of  three  members 
selected  by  and  from  the  executive  officers  or  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International  Association  of  Manufacturing  Photo¬ 
engravers,  and  three  members  selected  by  and  from  the  execu¬ 
tive  council  of  the  International  Photoengravers’  Union,  who 
shall  meet  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter,  but  not  later  than  ten 
(10)  days  after  failure  of  said  executive  officers  to  agree,  and 
proceed  in  adjusting  the  complaint  or  grievance. 

D.  The  time  of  submission  and  consideration  as  fixed  in 
sections  A,  B  and  C  shall  be  binding  in  all  cases  unless  the  time 
has  been  expressly  extended  by  the  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufacturing  Photoengravers  and  the 
president  of  the  International  Photoengravers’  Union.  Such 
extension  of  time  shall  apply  only  to  the  particular  case  for 
which  it  is  extended. 

E.  All  decisions  shall  become  effective  at  once  unless  other¬ 
wise  provided  and  shall  be  binding  upon  all,  subject  to  appeal 
to  the  joint  conference  committee  within  thirty  (30)  days  from 
date  of  decision  ;  but  the  decisions  of  the  joint  conference  com¬ 
mittee  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  all  parties  in  interest. 

F.  All  expenses  incurred  by  either  party  attendant  upon  the 
adjustment  of  any  case  shall  be  borne  by  each  respective  party. 

G.  The  rules  of  procedure  as  herein  or  hereinafter  agreed 
to  may  be  amended  at  any  meeting  of  the  joint  conference 

Fourth. —  Both  parties  to  this  agreement  specifically  authorize 
the  president  of  the  International  Association  of  Manufacturing 
Photoengravers  and  the  president  of  the  International  Photo¬ 
engravers’  Union  to  give  public  disapproval  and  disavowal  to 
any  failure  upon  the  part  of  any  party  in  interest  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  and  as  herein  provided. 
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BY  F.  J.  TREZISE. 


Under  this  head  will  be  briefly  reviewed  brochures,  booklets  and  specimens  of  printing  sent  in  for  criticism.  Literature  submitted  for  this  purpose 
should  be  marked  “For  Criticism,”  and  directed  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company,  Chicago.  Postage  on  packages  containing  specimens  must  not  be  included 
in  packages  of  specimens,  unless  letter  postage  is  placed  on  the  entire  package.  Specimens  must  be  mailed  flat.  If  rolled  they  will  not  be  criticized. 


Thomas  Wade,  Cowansville,  Quebec. —  The  specimens  are 
well  handled  and  call  for  no  criticism. 

A  circular  from  the  John  T.  Palmer  Company,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pennsylvania,  is  well  printed  in  colors,  with  an  excellent 
piece  of  half-tone  work  tipped  on  one  of  the  inner  pages. 

J.  Warren  Lewis,  Visalia,  California. —  The  designs  are  all 
neat  and  attractive,  and  contain  nothing  which  calls  for  criti¬ 
cism.  The  colors  are  also  well  chosen. 

M.  Widtman  Printing  Company,  Utica,  New  York. —  The 
holiday  greeting  is  very  pleasing  in  its  simplicity  of  design,  and 
contains  nothing  which  calls  for  criticism. 

Theodore  Moore,  Lodi,  California. —  Both  of  the  specimens 
are  well  designed,  the  letter-head  for  the  city  of  Lodi  being 
especially  pleasing,  both  in  arrangement  and  colors. 

The  Eaton  Herald,  Eaton,  Colorado. —  We  would  suggest  that 
on  the  return-envelope  you  use  a  smaller  size  of  type  for  the 
address  line.  The  greeting  is  very  nicely  gotten  up. 

Chas.  J.  Carter,  Toronto,  Canada. —  The  specimens  are 
nicely  gotten  up,  and  contain  nothing  which  offers  opportunity 
for  criticism.  The  ticket  is  especially  pleasing  in  design. 

W.  Clinton  Jones,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. —  The  menu 
designs  are  unusually  clever  and  original  in  their  treatment, 
and  we  find  nothing  in  them  which  calls  for  criticism. 

Arthur  S.  Foreman,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. —  The  job  contain¬ 
ing  the  combination  of  type  and  pen  work  is  very  striking,  and 
the  results  have  surely  warranted  the  efforts  expended. 


Open  this 
Package 

PaSt  Alpena  Printing  Studio 

Second  Avenue,  Culligan  Block 
Alpena,  Michigan 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiniiiiniiiiiiiiiiii 

Package-label  design  from  the  Alpena  Printing  Studio,  Alpena, 
Michigan. 


The  Mohn  Printing  Company,  Northfield,  Minnesota. —  The 
letter-head  is  very  nicely  designed,  although  the  rule  across  the 
top  is  just  a  trifle  heavy  as  compared  to  the  light-faced  type. 

A.  H.  Mishaw,  Toronto,  Canada. —  The  specimens  which  you 
have  sent  for  criticism  are  especially  pleasing,  and  we  would 
congratulate  you  upon  their  excellent  appearance. 


Typographical  specimens  from  Max  Steuerman,  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  are  excellent  in  design,  and  show  a  careful  regard 
for  the  underlying  principles  of  pleasing  printing. 

From  The  Rajput  Press,  Chicago,  Illinois,  we  have  received 
an  excellent  piece  of  printing  in  gold  and  colors.  It  is  a  special 
design  from  a  book  on  genealogy  and  is  very  nicely  handled. 


Y  Noughts  go  out  to 
you,  friend,  {his 
Kappj)  Christmas** 
time,  wishing  you  jcrj?  in  all 
your  deeds  and  days, — wish¬ 
ing  you  time  for  {he  task,** 
wisdom  for  {he  work,  peace 
for  {he  pa{hwa^,  friends  for 
{he  fireside,  and  love 
to  {he  last. 


Design  by  R.  J.  McAnally,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

L.  B.  Brushwood,  Hampton,  Virginia. —  The  cover-design  is 
quite  pleasing,  although  the  rule  decoration  is  rather  strong  for 
the  type,  especially  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  page. 

From  the  Alpena  Printing  Studio,  Alpena,  Michigan,  we  have 
received  a  package  of  unusually  interesting  commercial  work. 
The  typography  is  very  pleasing  and  the  color  combinations  are 
harmonious.  We  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  one  of  the 
designs. 

The  work  of  R.  J.  McAnally,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  invariably 
contains  much  that  is  interesting  in  design  and  color.  One  of 
the  most  striking  arrangements  in  a  recent  package  of  his 
work  is  that  of  a  Christmas  card,  a  reproduction  of  which  we 
show  herewith.  The  original  was  in  colors. 
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Ray  Lane,  Sullivan,  Illinois. —  If  you  had  kept  the  letter¬ 
head  in  one  series  of  type  the  effect  would  have  been  more  pleas¬ 
ing.  There  is  too  much  space  between  words  in  the  upper  line. 


MY  CREED 


I  Would  be  true,  for  there  are  those  who 

I  would  be  pure;  for  there  are  those 
who  care; 

I  Would  be  strong  for  there  is  much  to 

I  would  be  bra%>e,  for  there  is  much 
to  dare. 

I  Would  be  friend  of  all-die  foe--fhe 
friendless; 

1  Would  be  giving,  and  forget  the  gift; 

I  Would  be  humble,  for  I  know  mj> 

I  wTuld  look  up-and  laugh-and  love- 
and  lift. 

-  Howard  Arnold  Walter 


Interesting  page  by  The  Lorentz  Press,  Buckhannon,  West 
Virginia. 

Specimens  from  The  Lorentz  Press,  Buckhannon,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  are  handled  in  the  tasty  manner  which  has  always  char¬ 
acterized  the  work  of  P.  H.  Lorentz.  We  show  herewith  a 
reproduction  of  a  simple  and  pleasing  arrangement. 

Morris  Reiss,  New  York  city. —  The  specimens  are  all  well 
handled,  although  some  of  the  colors  are  a  trifle  bright  and 
flashy.  Your  own  envelope-corner  card  is  especially  so.  The 
ticket  for  the  lodge  entertainment  is  very  nicely  arranged. 

The  December  issue  of  The  Ess  Dee,  the  monthly  magazine 
printed  on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  South  Dakota,  is  gotten  up  in 
attractive  holiday  style.  The  work  is  nicely  done,  both  text  and 
illustrations  being  handled  in  an  attractive  manner. 

W.  O.  Hall,  Cleveland,  Ohio.— A  design  which  would  have 
allowed  of  slightly  larger  type  would  have  been  more  pleasing 
for  the  holiday  greeting.  As  it  is  now  arranged,  the  decoration 
rather  overbalances  the  text. 

The  DuBois  Press,  Rochester,  New  York. —  The  folder  is 
very  nicely  printed,  although  perhaps  a  slightly  stronger  tint 
would  be  desirable  for  the  border.  The  half-tones  have  been 
unusually  well  handled. 

E.  T.  Chaney,  Victoria,  B.  C. —  The  specimens  are  quite 
satisfactory,  although  we  note  that  on  one  or  two  of  them  you 
have  used  too  many  type-faces.  Those  specimens  which  are  set 
in  one  or  two  series  are  the  most  pleasing. 

Herewith  we  show  a  reproduction  of  the  title-page  of  a 
handsome  booklet  gotten  out  in  connection  with  the  recent  dedi¬ 
cation  of  municipal  buildings  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  In 
keeping  with  the  balance  of  the  work,  this  page  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  example  of  dignified  simplicity  in  type-arrangement.  The 
booklet  bears  the  imprint  of  the  F.  A.  Bassette  Company,  of 
Springfield. 


We  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  the  cover  of  a  hand¬ 
some  booklet  issued  by  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Limited, 
Montreal,  Canada.  The  original  is  printed  in  black  and  gold  on 
white  antique  stock,  and  is  very  consistent  in  its  treatment. 


A  dignified  and  simple  title-page  arrangement.  By  the  F.  A. 

Bassette  Co.,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

Recent  specimens  from  C.  W.  Harmony,  Sapulpa,  Oklahoma, 
show  the  same  careful  treatment  that  has  characterized  his  pre¬ 
vious  work.  Simplicity  of  design  and  carefully  selected  colors 
are  the  most  prominent  features. 
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A  careful  consideration  for  the  principles  of  good  design 
characterizes  the  typography  of  W.  J.  Hundley,  Clinton,  Iowa. 
Among  recent  specimens  from  him  are  a  number  of  interesting 
postal-card  arrangements,  a  few  of  which  we  show  herewith. 

Plain  old-style  roman  type  characterizes  the  product  of  The 
Berkeley  Press,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  reproduction  shown 
herewith  will  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  general  style  used, 
and  will  illustrate  the  effectiveness  of  simple  type-treatments. 

The  Monotype  Composition  Company,  of  New '  York  city, 
has  issued  a  book  showing  the  type-faces  in  use  in  its  plant. 
The  book  is  nicely  gotten  up  and  is  printed  in  colors.  Various 
styles  of  type  arrangement  are  shown,  all  of  them  being  very 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  a  Select  Dance 
given  by  the  Phoenix  Club,  at  Eagle  Point 
Park,  Friday  evening,  September  12 

Claussen's  Orchestra  Gents  50c,  Ladies  10c 


u  n 


/ yar  Sir:  Y°u  are  cordia"y invited  to  attend  a 

Complimentary  Informal  Smoker  to  be  given 
by  the  Clinton  Boat  Club,  at  the  club  rooms,  Friday 
evening,  August  15,  1913,  at  eight  o’clock  sharp. 

1 

Pleasing  typography  by  J.  W.  Hundley,  Clinton,  Iowa. 


From  T.  H.  Stark,  advertising  manager  of  the  Louisville 
Paper  Company,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  we  have  received  a  copy 
of  the  program  of  its  “Annual  Round  Up.”  The  program, 
which  is  the  work  of  John  P.  Morton  &  Co.,  is  a  very  creditable 
piece  of  printing. 

John  Murray,  Los  Angeles,  California. —  While  both  of  the 
letter-heads  are  good  in  design,  we  rather  prefer  the  one  which 
you  have  set,  due  to  the  fact  that  its  general  shape  is  more  in 
keeping  with  the  shape  of  the  heading  itself.  The  other  speci¬ 
mens  are  good. 

The  Galt  Reporter  Press,  Galt,  Ontario. —  The  designs  are 
all  very  neatly  arranged,  and  we  note  that  you  have  made  a 
practice  of  keeping  each  piece  of  work  in  one  series  of  type, 
thus  securing  a  harmony  of  shape  and  tone,  which  is  not  always 
possible  where  several  type-faces  are  used  in  the  same  job. 


Frank  H.  Rawlings,  Fort  Worth,  Texas.— The  specimens 
are  well  handled  throughout,  and  contain  little  which  calls  for 
criticism.  We  would,  however,  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  yellow-orange  color  which  is  used  on  the  brown  stock 
is  hardly  strong  enough. 


THE  JAXABURKE  CO 

PRINTERS  *  LITHOGRAPHERS 
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STATIONERS 'MACON  *GA 


R.  A.  McRae 

Cochran,  Ga. 


By  B.  W.  Radcliffe,  Macon,  Georgia. 

From  B.  W.  Radcliffe,  Macon,  Georgia,  we  have  received  a 
package  of  interesting  commercial  work.  The  designs  are  all 
very  neat  and  tasty,  and  the  color  combinations  have  been  care¬ 
fully  chosen.  We  show  herewith  a  few  reproductions  which 
will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  character  of  the  work. 


Loose  Leaf 
Books 

Our  knowledge  of  the 
different  styles  and  pat¬ 
terns  of  binders  —  and 
our  experience  in  plan¬ 
ning  forms  and  blanks 
will  be  of  value  to  you 

We  shall  be  pleased  to 
help  you  select  the 
binder  best  suited  to  your 
needs  and  arrange  the 
forms  to  use  in  it 
Telephone  us — Main  1770 

The  Berkeley  Press 

127  Federal  Street 

Boston 


Interesting  typography  by  The  Berkeley  Press, 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Wm.  McCullough,  Toronto,  Ontario. —  The  booklets  are  all 
pleasing  in  general  arrangement,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
fact  that  in  one  or  two  cases  the  decorative  spots  are  too  heavy 
to  harmonize  with  the  type  used  we  have  no  criticisms  to  offer 
on  the  work. 

The  Electric  City  Printing  Company,  Great  Falls,  Montana. 
—  The  specimens  are  all  excellent,  both  in  design  and  color. 
Your  advertisements,  especially  those  in  the  menu,  are  unusu¬ 
ally  well  arranged,  and  we  would  compliment  you  upon  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  confined  them  to  but  few  type-faces. 
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<g  fa! 

This  Book  of 

Christmas  is  a  found  and  good  perfvvafion 
for  Gentlemen,  and  all  wealthy 
men,  to  keepe  a  good 
Chriftmas. 

ByT.H. 

Printed  for  R.  L.,  by 


■— ana 

Here  is  proved  the  caufe  of Free-will  Offerings ,  @  ^ , 
and  to  be  liberall  to  the  poore ,  here  is  found  If  cSrirfmae. 
good  Arguments  for  it ,  taken  and  proved  out  of 
Scripture ,  as  any  hath  been  written  a  longtime. 

HIS  Feftivall  and  good  time  of  Chriftmas,  or 
/  of  our  Saviours  birth,  when  God  became  man, 

when  Chrift  Jefus  came  into  the  world  to  reftore 
mankinde  to  an  everlafting  glorious  eftate.  Again, 

greatly  defire  to  have  this  day  fandified  with  thankf- 
giving,  nor  yet  their  poore  kindred  and  poore  neigh¬ 
bours  fcafted  with  Chriftian  mirth  and  love,  but  I 

it  fhall  pleafe  God  to  increafe  faith  and  knowledge, 
and  it  may  pleafe  God  this  book  may  give  or  (hew  a 
little  light  to  their  knowledge,  for  by  Gods  help  we 

it  and  maintained  it,  and  therefore  I  hope  that 


Two  pages  from  a  handsome  booklet  issued  by  Taylor,  Nash  &  Taylor,  San  Francisco,  California. 


C.  R.  Bates,  Parry  Sound,  Ontario. —  The  border  which  you 
have  used  on  the  program  is  a  trifle  too  decorative,  especially 
for  the  inner  pages.  The  page  which  backs  the  title-page  would 
be  more  pleasing  with  the  group  placed  a  trifle  higher,  dividing 
the  page  into  spaces  of  unequal  size,  and  we  would  also  suggest 
that  you  avoid  an  arrangement  of  words  which  brings  only  part 
of  a  word  in  the  last  line  of  a  paragraph. 

L.  B.  Cain,  Bunceton,  Missouri. —  A  noticeable  feature  in 
your  commercial  specimens  is  the  use  of  too  many  type-faces. 
By  keeping  each  job  in  one  or  two  series  we  secure  a  harmony 
which  is  not  obtained  where  several  type-faces  are  employed. 
In  any  event,  we  should  select  type-faces  which  will  harmonize 
in  shape  and  tone,  and  avoid  combinations  of  condensed  and 
extended  letters. 

The  Florida  Advocate,  Wauchula,  Florida. —  The  booklet  is 
very  cleverly  gotten  up,  and  the  views  are  especially  interest¬ 
ing.  They  do  not  show  to  the  best  advantage,  however,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  tint  in  the  background  is  rather  strong  and 
is  of  a  color  which  conflicts  with  the  color  used  for  the  cuts. 
A  tint  of  a  green  or  blue  hue  would  serve  to  bring  the  illustra¬ 
tions  out  better  by  reason  of  the  contrast. 

In  accordance  with  its  custom  of  remembering  its  patrons 
at  the  holiday  season,  Taylor,  Nash  &  Taylor,  of  San  Francisco, 
this  year  published  as  a  holiday  greeting  a  unique  volume  enti¬ 
tled  “  A  Ha  1  Christmas.”  The  original  of  the  book  was  printed 
266  years  ago,  and  in  the  reproduction  the  spelling  and  punc¬ 
tuation  (as  well  as  the  misspelling)  have  been  faithfully  fol¬ 
lowed.  Three  hundred  copies  were  printed  on  hand-made 
paper,  and  we  show  herewith  reproductions  of  two  of  the 

We  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  the  title-page  of  “  Type 
Spacing,”  an  extremely  interesting  book,  by  E.  R.  Currier. 
Mr.  Currier  has  written  many  illuminating  articles  on  the 
various  phases  of  typography,  and  in  this  book  he  treats  the 
question  of  spacing  in  a  very  informing  manner.  A  limited 
edition  of  three  hundred  copies  has  been  issued  by  J.  M.  Bowles, 
of  New  York,  the  work  being  done  by  Norman  T.  A.  Munder 
&  Company,  of  Baltimore.  It  is  printed  in  colors  on  hand¬ 
made  stock,  and  artistically  bound  in  boards. 


TYPE  SPACING 
BYE.R.CURRIER 


J.  M.  BOWLES  •  NEW  YORK 


Title-page  of  a  handsome  book  published  by  J.  M.  Bowles, 
New  York. 
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arrangement.  The  originals  are  printed  in  two  colors,  the  bor¬ 
ders  being  in  gray  and  the  balance  of  the  matter  in  black. 

F.  W.  Kurk,  Anadarko,  Oklahoma. —  The  high-school  annual 
is  nicely  arranged,  although  there  are  one  or  two  points  to 
which  we  would  call  your  attention.  On  the  title-page  we  would 
suggest  that  you  place  the  line  which  is  now  in  the  upper  left- 


E 

A  TALK  ON 

POLITENESS 

BY  h  F'  HEARD 

TO  EMPLOYEES 

OF  THE  FOURTH 
NATIONAL  BANK 
MACON  -  GEORGIA 

Dll“" . " . . . . . . .  1  ■  ■' 

E 

By  B.  W.  Radcliffe,  Macon,  Georgia. 

hand  corner  directly  above  the  main  line,  and  then  raise  the 
entire  group  of  type  a  trifle.  A  feeling  for  proportion,  or  the 
pleasing  inequality  in  the  parts  of  an  object,  would  suggest 
that  the  text  matter  on  the  dedication-page  be  placed  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  page  rather  than  directly  in  the  center  as 
you  have  shown  it. 


pRED.  DOIG.  PRINTER 

Book ,  Job  and  Commercial 

8$  Germain  Street ,  St.John ,  N.B. 

Card  by  Fred.  Doig,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 

Brown  Printing  Company,  Camden,  Arkansas. —  Your 
invoice  contains  too  many  type-faces.  In  order  to  have  shape 
and  tone  harmony,  both  of  which  are  essential  to  good  typog¬ 
raphy,  it  is  necessary  that  the  type-faces  used  in  a  job  shall 


not  conflict  with  each  other,  either  in  their  shapes  or  in  their 
tone  or  strength  of  color.  In  this  invoice-design  you  have  com¬ 
bined  condensed  and  extended  gothic  letters,  heavy  and  light 
gothic  letters,  and  roman  and  text  letters,  and  the  general 
effect  is  not  as  pleasing  as  would  be  the  use  of  but  one  or  two 
series.  We  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
text  letters,  which  were  originally  designed  to  set  close  together 
and  save  space,  should  never  be  spaced  widely,  either  between 
letters,  words  or  lines. 

During  the  past  month  calendars  have  been  received  from 
the  following:  John  W.  Little  &  Co.,  Pawtucket,  Rhode 
Island ;  The  A.  B.  Doerty  Co.,  Findlay,  Ohio ;  The  Wellington 
Woolen  Manufacturing  Co.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand:  The 
Johnston  Harvester  Company,  Batavia,  New  York;  Wm.  H. 


PRES.  BROTHERHOOD  OF 
SAINT  DAVID’S  CHURCH 

SUPPER  AND 
CONFERENCE 
NOV.  THIRD 

T ickets  40c  7:15  t;ii  10  P.  m. 


Card  by  Fred.  Doig,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 


Pool  Printing  and  Binding  Go., .  Chicago,  Illinois;  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  Railway ;  Carl  Boroughs,  Brooklyn,  New  York ; 
White  &  Wyckoff  Manufacturing  Co.,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts ; 
Stettmer,  Brothers,  New  York  city;  Thomas  Todd,  Boston, 
Massachusetts ;  The  Smith-Brooks  Printing  Co.,  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado  ;  Libbie  Printing  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts ;  The 
Post  Express  Printing  Company,  Rochester,  New  York ;  The 
New  York  Edison  Company,  New  York  city ;  The  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Railroad ;  The  Commonwealth  Press,  Worcester,  Massachu¬ 
setts ;  J.  M.  Huber,  New  York  city;  J.  &  A.  McMillan,  St. 
John,  New  Brunswick ;  The  Stone  Printing  and  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  Roanoke,  Virginia ;  Universal  Portland  Cement  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago;  Wild  &  Stevens,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


HIS  GEM. 

He  wrote  a  bright  poetic  gem, 

His  muse’s  first  endeavor ; 

The  verses,  as  he  studied  them. 

No  fault  betrayed,  whatever. 

The  poem  brought  him  joy  serene ; 

Fame’s  messenger  he  hailed  it, 

And  to  a  worthy  magazine 

In  anxious  haste  he  mailed  it. 

A  week  had  scarcely  passed  away 

When  back  they  brought  his  verses ; 

Against  the  editor  that  day 

He  breathed  a  thousand  curses. 

He  filed  away  his  gem  declined, 

And  presently  forgot  it; 

In  later  years  it  came  to  mind, 

And  curiously  he  sought  it. 

He  cast  the  crumpled  thing  aside 
When  he  had  coldly  read  it; 

“  God  bless  that  editor,”  he  cried ; 

“  I’m  glad  he’s  there  to  edit.” 

— S.  E.  Kiser  in  Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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Business  Success. 

The  new  year  has  begun  and  the  old  year  1913  is  closed, 
and  you  are  thinking  of  the  results  that  have  been  achieved 
—  of  your  business  success  during  the  past  year.  How 
great  was  that  success;  do  you  really  know?  Have  you 
the  means  of  actually  finding  out  or  are  you  going  by 
rule  of  thumb  and  subtract  the  income  from  the  outgo,  and 
claim  that  all  the  rest  is  profit? 

This  is  a  serious  question  to  every  printer,  as  to  every 
business  man,  and  unless  you  have  a  correct  cost  system 
that  takes  account  of  actual  values  as  well  as  money  pay¬ 
ments,  you  do  not  know  where  you  are,  and  are  only 
guessing  whether  you  made  a  profit  or  not. 

The  new  year  is  also  the  time  for  the  putting  into  prac¬ 
tice  of  good  resolutions,  and  the  ideal  time  to  install  a  cost 
system  in  your  plant  that  will  give  true  results,  not  only  at 
the  end  of  the  year  but  all  through  the  year,  not  only  on 
the  gross  business  but  also  on  the  individual  job. 

Business  success  is  that  condition  where  you  have  not 
only  built  up  a  comfortable  bulk  of  business  with  substan¬ 
tial,  good-paying  customers,  but  have  also  built  on  lines 
that  secure  you  a  fair  net  profit  after  you  have  put  aside 
the  amount  required  for  the  interest  on  your  investment 
and  the  depreciation  for  the  year  (put  them  aside  for  use 
in  paying  yourself  interest  and  forming  a  replacement 
fund  with  which  to  renew  the  plant  when  worn  out) ,  have 
paid  yourself  a  fair  salary  in  proportion  to  what  you  would 
have  to  pay  another  to  do  your  work,  and  paid  all  bills  or 
provided  for  their  payment.  When  you  have  done  all  this 
you  can  claim  to  be  a  successful  printer  and  not  before. 

Such  a  condition  of  success  is  impossible  without  a  cost 
system;  that  is  why  we  urge  it  as  a  necessary  method  of 
conducting  business,  and  the  Standard  cost  system  is  the 
simplest  and  most  effective  and  that  is  why  we  recommend 
it  to  all  printers  who  do  not  feel  that  they  can  employ  high- 
priced  experts  to  devise  systems  that  will  not  give  them 
any  more. 

This  is  a  serious  time  of  the  year  and  a  serious  subject, 
and  you  should  not  dismiss  it  lightly  if  you  want  to  be  a 
success  the  coming  year. 

To  What  Is  Your  Customer  Entitled? 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  what  the  buyer  is 
entitled  to  in  the  way  of  prices  for  his  work.  To  make  it 
more  distinct  we  will  repeat  our  correspondent’s  question : 

“  In  our  city  are  three  plants :  one  with  every  up-to- 
date  facility  for  rapid  production  and  all  the  latest  fads; 
another  with  ordinary  good  equipment  and  really  a  first- 
class  plant;  a  third  with  quite  a  lot  of  old  type  and  some 
new  and  more  old  machines.  Now,  the  first  plant  by 
using  its  facilities  to  the  utmost  can  produce  a  certain  job 
at,  say,  $500  (to  make  an  even  figure),  the  second  will 
have  a  cost  of  about  $530,  and  the  third  can  not  get  the 


job  through  at  less  than  $580.  These  figures  are  not 
exact  but  very  nearly  correct.  Now  what  is  the  right 
price  for  that  job?  ” 

As  we  understand  it  these  figures  are  actual  cost  of 
production,  and  the  job  is  not  one  which  can  only  be  done 
on  special  machinery  owned  by  plant  No.  1,  but  such  as 
might  be  done  in  any  ordinary  printing-office. 

Here  is  a  question  of  trade  ethics  peculiar  to  our  busi¬ 
ness,  for  in  most  other  lines  the  market  values  are  fixed 
by  trade  conditions,  and  the  man  having  the  best  facilities 
would  make  the  least  possible  cut  and  pocket  the  major 
part  of  the  difference  as  a  reward  for  his  initiative  and 
energy  in  securing  the  better  facilities.  Possibly,  the  man 
with  the  higher  cost  would  find  himself  so  dangerously 
near  the  selling  price  that  he  would  wake  up  and  improve 
his  plant  or  refuse  the  business.  But  not  so  the  printer, 
he  would  add  a  minimum  profit  and  take  chances. 

As  we  have  said  before  and  fully  believe,  the  man  who 
has  the  foresight  and  nerve  to  so  equip  his  plant  and 
increase  its  efficiency  is  entitled  to  a  larger  profit  than  the 
man  who  fails  to  see  his  opportunity;  in  fact,  he  must 
get  it,  as  the  higher  efficiency  is  short-lived  unless  kept  up 
by  constant  costly  watchfulness;  and  the  better  plant 
depreciates  more  rapidly,  not  only  of  itself,  but  because 
of  the  spread  of  the  use  of  the  very  machines  and  methods 
that  make  it  the  better  plant  to-day,  and  therefore,  expen¬ 
ditures  for  new  facilities  and  methods  must  continually  be 
made. 

The  man  who  fails  to  keep  up  to  the  times  and  supply 
himself  with  at  least  average  facilities  does  not  deserve 
consideration,  and  really  gets  none,  from  the  buying  public. 
It  looks  upon  him  as  the  under  dog  —  the  man  going  down 
hill  - — -  and  never  fails  to  give  him  a  kick  or  a  push.  He 
must  meet  market  conditions  or  give  up. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  our  old  friend,  the 
“  law  of  average,”  and  his  method  of  rewarding  the  faith¬ 
ful  and  punishing  the  laggard  in  the  business  race.  The 
customer  himself  will  naturally  buy  of  the  lowest  bidder, 
and  rightfully,  too;  but  the  right  price  is  that  which 
would  give  a  fair  profit  in  a  moderately  well-equipped  and 
well-managed  shop. 

If  No.  2,  who  is  supposed  to  have  a  moderately  well- 
equipped  plant,  shows  a  real  cost  of  $530,  and  a  correct 
net  profit  is  twenty  per  cent  of  the  actual  selling  price, 
then  the  job  should  be  priced  at  $662.50.  Such  a  price 
would  give  No.  3  a  profit  of  only  $82.50  or  12.4  per  cent 
of  the  selling  price.  No.  1,  however,  would  make  a  profit 
of  $162.50,  equivalent  to  32%  per  cent  theoretically,  but 
we  doubt  if  actual  practice  would  show  over  25  per  cent 
when  his  extra  shrinkage  as  mentioned  above  was  con¬ 
sidered. 

Perhaps  some  would  contend  that  20  per  cent  is  too 
much  profit  on  the  average  selling  price,  and  name  other 
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,  businesses  where  less  is  considered  sufficient.  Suppose,  for 
the  sake  of  the  argument,  we  figure  out  the  profit  of  these 
thi-ee  printers  on  a  basis  of  adding  15  per  cent  to  the  cost 
of  the  average  or  middle  man  of  the  three.  This  would 
give  the  following  results:  No.  2  would  sell  the  job  for 
$609.50,  and  make  a  net  profit  on  that  selling  price  of 
$79.50  or  a  little  over  13  per  cent;  No.  1  selling  at  the 
same  price  would  have  a  profit  of  $109.50,  equal  to  17.9 
per  cent;  while  No.  3  would  only  receive  a  net  profit  of 
$29.50,  only  4.8  per  cent  —  much  too  little  for  a  safe 
business. 

The  establishment  of  average  prices  for  all  grades  of 
printing,  which  is  what  the  various  organizations  of 
printers  have  been  working  for  whether  they  have  estab¬ 
lished  arbitrary  prices  or  not,  would  force  the  laggards  to 
improve  their  facilities  or  get  out,  and  offer  big  induce¬ 
ments  to  the  best-equipped  plants  to  keep  in  the  front 
rank.  It  would  help  the  customer  by  preventing  him  from 
overcharge  by  the  poorly  equipped  and  managed  plant,  and 
benefit  him  as  much  as  it  would  the  printing-trade. 

Our  correspondent  has  named  a  very  moderate  differ¬ 
ence  in  costs  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  which 
makes  our  analysis  less  striking.  Under  a  25  per  cent 
addition  these  printers  would  have  quoted  $625,  $662.50, 
and  $725,  respectively,  while  many  are  actually  making 
quotations  that  vary  fully  33%  per  cent  to  50  per  cent, 
presumably  figuring  on  their  supposed  costs. 

Think  this  question  over  seriously,  and  at  the  same 
time  consider  the  condition  of  your  plant,  and  be  hon¬ 
est  with  yourself  in  judging  where  you  are  in  the  scale  of 
equipment;  then  take  it  up  at  the  next  meeting  of  your 
organization  and  talk  it  over  with  your  fellow  victims  of 
the  system  of  reckless  bidding  and  see  what  you  and  they 
can  do  to  correct  this  awful  abuse  of  great  variation  of 
bids  on  what  your  customer  believes  to  be  one  and  the 
same  job. 

A  full,  free  and  frank  discussion  of  this  matter,  at 
least  once  every  six  months,  by  every  printers’  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  land  would  inevitably  produce  results  that  would 
add  to  the  respect  in  which  printers  are  held  by  other 
business  men,  and  increase  their  net  profits  while  giving 
the  customer  a  squarer  deal. 

Before  or  After? 

Have  you  ever  had  any  experiences  with  the  plumbers 
and  builders  in  the  way  of  getting  estimates  and  then  try¬ 
ing  to  make  the  bills  you  received  agree  with  those  esti¬ 
mates  which  you,  in  your  innocent  thought  of  the  printer’s 
method,  took  to  be  promises  that  the  work  would  be  done 
for  the  amounts  mentioned?  Have  you?  Well,  then  you 
know  that  your  friends  the  plumber,  the  carpenter  and 
the  painter,  et  al.,  have  guessed  as  near  as  they  could  to 
the  price  under  the  conditions  you  named,  or  that  they 
imagined  after  you  had  allowed  them  to  inspect  the  plans 
or  look  over  the  place,  but  that  the  actual  work  they  have 
done  is  somewhat  different,  and  that  therefore  you  must 
pay  for  what  you  received  in  the  way  of  extras.  Arguments 
amount  to  little,  and  threats  to  less,  if  your  tradesmen  are 
of  the  usual  kind.  You  may  change  to  another  firm  next 
time,  but  you  will  find  that  the  only  way  you  can  get 
the  job  at  estimate  price  is  to  tell  them  in  advance  that 
they  must  name  a  maximum  figure  and  then  take  what  you 
get. 

How  different  from  the  printer’s  way  of  doing  things. 
He  looks  over  last  year’s  catalogue  and  some  partially 
prepared  copy,  hears  the  buyer  say  that  it  will  not  be  as 
heavy  as  last  year,  and  that  he  must  have  a  low  estimate 


at  once.  Mr.  Printer  makes  the  estimate  at  what  he 
thinks  is  the  correct  figure,  pares  off  a  trifle  for  fear  his 
competitor  may  be  lower  and  presents  it  to  Mr.  Buyer, 
only  to  be  told  he  is  too  high,  way  out  of  sight,  a  robber, 
or  some  equally  flattering  thing,  and  given  the  chance  to 
cut  some  more. 

Does  Mr.  Printer  say:  “Mr.  Buyer,  this  is  only  an 
estimate  on  your  partially  prepared  copy,  the  price  will 
probably  vary  when  the  work  is  done,  and  you  may  want 
to  make  some  changes  that  will  affect  the  price.”  Usually 
he  does  not;  but  the  extra  cost  generally  does  occur. 

A  price  before  the  copy  is  actually  all  prepared,  laid 
out,  the  style  decided  on  and  papers  selected  is,  at  best, 
unfair  to  both  parties.  An  estimate  of  the  probable  cost 
is  all  right;  but  a  fixed  price  is  not. 

The  printer  has  the  same  right  as  other  craftsmen, 
who  take  fewer  chances,  to  make  his  estimate  before  and  a 
correct  price  for  the  actual  work  and  material  used  after, 
and  would  get  it  if  he  would  simply  refuse  to  give  a  bind¬ 
ing  estimate,  except  on  carefully  made  specifications,  with 
a  fair  allowance  for  emergencies  and  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  all  changes  of  any  kind  would  entail  an  extra 
cost. 

Here  is  a  thought  that  should  be  taken  up  by  all  print¬ 
ers’  organizations  and  fully  discussed. 

O  Ye  of  Little  Faith. 

“  One  of  the  greatest  influences  that  have  worked  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  cost-system  dogma  is  the  con¬ 
ceitedness  of  the  average  printer  who  has  partially  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  acquii’ing  a  plant  and  a  feeling  of  independence.” 
Such  were  the  words  of  an  organization  worker  l’ecently, 
after  an  afternoon  spent  trying  to  get  a  few  small  print¬ 
ers  to  put  the  cost  system  at  work  in  their  plants.  Having- 
heard  the  old  gags  about  “  knowing  just  how  long  it  should 
take  to  do  the  work  because  they  were  practical  printers,” 
and  “  look  at  this  plant  when  I  only  had  a  single  press 
and  a  few  fonts  of  type  when  I  started;  whei-e  did  it  come 
from  if  I  did  not  make  a  profit?  ”  he  felt  he  had  good 
reason  to  call  such  men  boneheads  or  something  worse. 

But  let  us  consider  the  matter  a  little,  we  who  have 
been  through  the  mill  of  building  up  a  plant  fi-om  nothing, 
or  less;  we  who  can  put  ourselves  in  the  small  printer’s 
place  and  look  at  it  fi-om  his  point  of  view.  He  feels 
that  he  needs  every  dollar  and  has  nothing  to  waste  on 
expei-imental  things  such  as  he  considers  the  cost  system, 
and  even  though  you  offer  to  install  it  for  nothing  he 
knows  it  will  cost  something  to  run  it.  He  knows  that  he 
often  sells  a  job  for  less  than  it  ought  to  be  priced  and 
sometimes  at  an  actual  loss,  but  he  does  not  see  how  the 
cost  system  is  going  to  prevent  that. 

You  tell  him  that  the  cost  system  will  show  him  the 
l-ight  price  and  what  jobs  he  is  losing  on,  so  that  he  can 
drop  them  and  seek  others  that  yield  a  proper  profit,  and 
he  thinks  of  that  job  for  Jones,  Bi-own  or  Robinson  that 
you  took  for  far  less  than  his.  figure,  and,  as  he  thinks,  at 
less  than  cost. 

You  tell  him  of  the  cost  of  depreciation  and  interest, 
and  that  he  should  have  a  replacement  fund  equal  at  least 
to  the  difference  between  the  present  value  of  his  plant 
and  a  new  one  containing  the  same  material  and  equip¬ 
ment;  what  would  you  say  if  he  asked  you  about  your 
replacement  fund? 

The  small  printer  is  not  so  conceited  as  this  worker 
claims,  but  he  is  timid  and  fearful;  he  has  had  so  many 
bitter  experiences  of  meeting  cut  prices  made  by  you  and 
his  other  competitors  that  he  has  no  confidence  in  your 
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story,  and  is  suspicious  that  you  are  simply  trying  to  “  put 
one  over  on  him,”  as  they  say  on  the  street. 

It  is  you,  working-  for  betterment  and  trying  to  help 
your  fellow,  who  is  conceited;  but  your  great  fault  is  that 
you  have  so  little  faith  in  your  own  theories  that  you  do 
not  practice  what  you  preach.  You  belong  to  a  Franklin 
Club,  or  a  Board  of  Trade,  or  a  Typothetas,  or  a  Master 
Printers’  Association  that  is  working  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  cost  systems  in  every  plant  and  a  market  rate  for 


It  is  possible  to  have  a  cost  system  so  correct  that  it 
will  check  up  every  incorrect  expenditure,  show  you  every 
error  in  pricing,  and  do  everything  that  can  be  done  out¬ 
side  of  yourself  to  prevent  you  from  making  a  fool  of 
yourself  in  the  eyes  of  your  customers  and  your  fellow 
printers;  but  you  must  let  it  be  correct  and  not  try  to 
doctor  it  because  it  shows  up  your  bad  breaks  or  poor 
management.  You  must  abide  by  its  records  as  being  as 
unchangeable  as  the  famed  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
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printing  such  as  is  known  in  other  lines  of  trade,  but  you 
do  not  have  faith  in  your  own  teachings.  You  ask  the 
right  price  when  you  feel  that  competition  is  not  keen, 
but  as  soon  as  you  think  the  cutter  is  on  the  job  you  lose 
faith  in  the  averages  and  costs  shown  by  your  own  sys¬ 
tem,  and  drop  all  profit  and  a  nice  slice  of  real  cost  to  get 
the  job  and  thereby  create  another  buyer  of  cheap  print¬ 
ing  that  it  will  take  years  to  convert  to  a  correct  buyer. 

If  you  have  not  perfect  faith  in  your  cost  system  go 
over  it  carefully,  find  the  weak  point  and  correct  or 
strengthen  it  until  you  have  an  abiding  faith  in  its 
returns.  If  you  can  not  find  the  place  yourself,  send  for 
the  expert  and  let  him  point  it  out  and  then  correct  it;  it 
will  be  the  most  profitable  investment  you  ever  made. 


sians.  When  you  can  do  this,  the  cost  system  will  make 
you  prosperous  in  spite  of  yourself  and  give  you  time  to 
show  others  how  it  is  being  done. 

While  you  are  among  those  of  little  faith  you  will  be 
uncomfortable  and  in  hot  water,  because  you  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  fall  back  upon  when  pushed  by  designing  buyers  of 
printing.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  a  buyer 
should  not  buy  on  the  cheapest  market  and  from  the 
cheapest  man  so  long  as  he  does  not  force  prices  down  by 
misrepresentations;  but  there  are  many  reasons  why  the 
seller  should  be  absolutely  certain  that  his  price  is  right 
and  that  it  contains  a  real  profit  for  his  equipment  —  not 
for  the  other  fellow’s. 

This  brings  us  to  another  point.  When  your  cost 
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system  shows  a  higher  cost  do  not  blame  every  one  within 
reach,  but  sit  down  and  study  your  records  and  see  if  you 
are  getting-  the  work  that  is  suited  to  your  equipment. 
You  know  the  remedy. 

It  is  still  early  enough  in  1914  to  make  your  cost  sys¬ 
tem  such  that  you  will  have  full  faith  in  its  returns,  and 
you  should  do  so  at  once.  If  it  is  a  good  thing  for  any 
one  it  is  a  good  thing  for  you.  Get  busy  at  once  and  make 
it  what  it  ought  to  be,  so  that  you  will  not  be  faithless  but 
believing,  and  then  when  you  talk  to  the  fellow  who  has  no 
cost  system  you  will  be  so  full  of  enthusiasm  that  he  can 
not  help  being  convinced  that  he  ought  to  have  it  also. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  the  cost  system 
is  those  printers  who  have  partially  installed  it  either 
through  laziness  or  conceit,  and  who  have  little  faith  in 
its  results  because  they  know  that  their  systems  are  not 
dependable.  This  is  the  thing  that  keeps  the  other  fellow 
from  putting  in  the  cost  system.  Resolve  that  from  now 
on  you  will  be  honest  with  yourself  and  your  business,  and 
live  up  to  the  cost  system  and  make  that  cost  system  as 
exact  as  care  and  intelligence  can  make  it.  Then  you  will 
not  be  faithless  but  believing. 

A  Just  Rebuke. 

The  following  true  story  shows  how  the  buyer  of  print¬ 
ing  regards  the  varying  estimates  furnished  him  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  craft  who  claim  that  they  are  “  able  to  run 
their  own  business,  and  do  not  need  to  be  shown  how  to 
estimate,  and  have  no  time  to  monkey  with  a  lot  of  records 
and  blanks  called  a  cost  system.”  Those  are  the  exact 
words  of  the  man  who  made  the  break  told  of  in  this  little 
bit  of  history. 

A  business  man  in  a  city  of  something  near  five  hundred 
thousand  population  called  for  estimates  on  a  catalogue, 
and  being  anxious  to  get  it  as  cheaply  as  possible  called 
so  loudly  that  he  received  ten  bids,  ranging  from  $390 
down  to  $180,  all  but  three  being  above  the  $300  limit. 
After  scheduling  the  bids,  he  was  called  on  by  the  man 
who  had  bid  $180,  who  quite  confidently  asked  for  the  copy, 
saying  that  he  knew  that  his  bid  was  the  lowest.  The 
buyer  simply  shook  his  head  and  said,  “  There  must  be 
some  mistake  in  your  figures.”  The  salesman  looked  at  a 
notebook  which  he  took  from  his  pocket  and  said,  “  I  don’t 
see  how  we  can  do  any  better,  but  I  will  take  it  at  $175.” 
He  was  told  that  he  had  better  go  back  and  go  over  his 
figures  again  and  come  in  to-morrow.  He  did  so;  but 
looked  very  much  crestfallen  as  he  quietly  said,  “We  made 
a  serious  mistake  in  that  estimate  and  find  that  it  should 
have  been  $325,  and  that  is  really  a  very  low  price.” 

Then  the  buyer  raised  his  voice  and  spoke  thus  to  that 
salesman:  “  Yesterday  you  wasted  my  -time  by  putting  in 
a  fool  price  and  to-day  you  want  to  rob  me,  what  kind  of 
business  do  you  call  that?  Get  out  of  here.  I  can  not 
afford  to  deal  with  such  a  house  as  yours.” 

The  job  was  placed  at  a  price  of  $315  with  a  stationery 
house  which  farmed  it  out  and  made  a  sure  profit,  while 
the  printer  who  did  it  made  a  real  loss,  for  the  job  required 
$68  worth  of  composition  and  make-up  and  took  $178  net 
invoice  price  for  paper,  and  called  for  a  careful  half-tone 
make-ready  of  three  forms  of  sixteen  pages  on  25  by  38 
inch  stock,  worth  at  least  $50  more.  About  $375  would 
have  been  a  fair  price,  and  only  four  of  the  ten  bid  any¬ 
where  near  it. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  makes  shoppers  of  our 
customers  and  creates  suspicion  in  their  minds  that  there 
is  no  bottom  to  printing  prices  or  that  the  man  quoting  a 
fair  price  is  robbing  them  and  piling  up  enormous  profits. 


One  would  think  that,  with  all  that  has  been  written 
and  printed  about  estimating  there  would  be  greater  uni¬ 
formity,  and  it  is  almost  discouraging  to  those  engaged  in 
the  work;  yet  it  should  be  an  incentive  to  keep  on. 

Let  every  printers’  organization  in  the  land  begin  the 
education  of  the  buyer  by  sending  to  his  trade  organs  the 
truth  about  printing  prices,  and  by  circulating  in  their  own 
cities  tracts  showing  conditions  as  they  are  and  asking  for 
a  fair  deal,  and  above  all  pushing  for  a  cost  system  in  each 
plant. 

The  Cost  of  Pamphlet  Binding. 

For  some  occult  reason,  printers,  large  and  small,  will 
persist  in  running  half-equipped  and  inadequate  pamphlet 
binderies  as  a  part  of  their  plants,  and  generally  in  such 
a  slipshod  manner  that  they  have  no  idea  whatever  of  the 
cost  of  the  work. 

The  dogma  of  the  accurate  cost  system  has  been 
preached  long  enough  to  have  penetrated  these  dark  cor¬ 
ners  of  printerdom,  but  evidently  in  vain  if  we  are  to  take 
the  price-lists  promulgated  by  the  various  printers’  organ¬ 
izations  as  the  results  of  any  system  of  cost-finding. 

Quite  recently  we  compared  the  price  for  binding  a 
pamphlet,  sixteen  pages  and  cover,  saddle  wired,  and 
trimmed  flush,  as  announced  by  four  large  organizations 
of  printers,  with  the  following  results : 


No.  1 . $5.75  for  1,000  copies. 

No.  2 .  2.30  for  1,000  copies. 

No.  3 .  4.56  for  1,000  copies. 

No.  4 .  4.65  for  1,000  copies. 


The  wages  paid  in  these  four  cities  are  within  a  ratio 
of  ten  per  cent  of  the  same  figure,  and  it  is  natural  to 
presume  that  the  average  output  an  operator  would  be  the 
same  in  all,  and  yet  here  we  find  a  difference  of  over  fifty 
per  cent  in  price  for  exactly  the  same  amount  of  work. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  customers  will  not  accept  the 
first  quotation  or  that  they  shop  around  and  go  out  of  town 
for  their  printing? 

But  there  is  no  real  reason  for  this.  Of  course,  the 
cost-system  reports  of  various  shops  may  show  different 
hour-costs  for  the  work  of  the  bindery  help  on  account  of 
improper  management  or  equipment,  but  where  there  is  a 
reasonable  efficiency  they  do  not  vary  enough  to  account 
for  ten  per  cent  difference  in  selling  price. 

This  question  of  bindery  costs  is  a  live  one,  and  with 
the  help  of  our  correspondents  we  are  going  to  try  and 
place  it  upon  a  sound  basis.  Send  in  your  data  and  we 
will  collate  and  publish  it  as  soon  as  we  get  enough  to 
assure  us  that  we  can  make  a  correct  average.  Look  this 
up  and  send  it  at  once. 

To  start  with  we  will  take  the  primary  operation  of 
pamphlet  binding  —  namely,  hand  folding.  In  fifty-eight 
cities  of  which  the  writer  has  records  the  prices  charged 
for  binding  are  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  folders 
receive  10  cents  a  thousand  folds  piece  work,  while  in  fact 
a  large  majority  are  working  on  weekly  wages  of  from  $6 
to  $9  a  week,  according  to  supposed  ability,  and  many  more 
working  piece  work  receive  from  12  to  15  cents  a  fold  a 
thousand. 

Several  hundred  Standard  cost  systems  have  shown 
that  the  cost  of  the  female  help  in  the  bindery,  doing  fold¬ 
ing,  gathering,  inserting,  tipping,  and  such  other  opera¬ 
tions  not  requiring  the  use  of  machinery,  is  from  33  to  35 
cents  an  hour,  with  an  average  of  33.9  cents.  This  would 
allow  a  net  labor  cost  of  13%  cents  an  hour  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  or  $6.48  —  say  $6.50  —  a  week  for  wages.  The  lowest 
record  used  in  this  calculation  was  from  a  small  inland 
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city  where  female  labor  was  plentiful  in  the  busy  season, 
and  was  29.3  cents  an  hour.  Nine-tenths  of  the  reports 
show  over  33  cents,  and  only  a  few  35  cents.  Therefore 
this  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  true  average. 

Now,  as  cost,  as  the  customer  knows  it,  is  the  time 
and  product,  what  do  we  get  for  34  cents  an  hour?  Only 
about  one-half  of  these  cost-system  shops  kept  any  record 
of  average  output,  and  most  of  these  did  not  separate  the 
one,  two,  three,  and  four  folds,  so  that  we  have  but  little 
to  base  a  calculation  upon.  The  average  number  of  folds, 
as  shown  by  those  reporting,  was  685  an  hour,  which  would 
give  an  average  cost  of  49.6  cents  a  thousand  folds. 

As  a  sixteen-page-and-cover  pamphlet  calls  for  four 
folds  the  cost  would  be  $1,884  a  thousand. 

Inserting  in  the  cover  can  be  done  about  one-half  faster 
than  folding,  so  that  would  require  fifty-nine  minutes  a 
thousand  at  a  cost  of  34  cents;  the  cost  of  these  two 
operations  being  almost  equal  to  the  selling  price  in  the 
lowest  city  named  above. 

With  the  stitching,  trimming,  counting  and  packing  to 
be  accounted  for  we  already  have  a  cost  that,  with  the 
usual  allowance  of  twenty-five  per  cent  added,  would 
almost  equal  the  highest  price  named  above. 

This  article  is  intended  to  awaken  your  interest  in  the 
effort  to  establish  a  standard  for  pamphlet  binding,  and 
you  are  requested  to  send  the  editor  of  this  department 
the  following  information,  based  on  your  cost  system.  If 
you  have  only  time  records  and  not  a  cost  system  in  your 
bindery,  give  him  the  product  per  hour  only. 

The  cost  by  the  hour  for  various  bindery  operations. 

Wages  paid  per  hour  to  folders,  etc. 

Average  number  of  one  folds  an  hour. 

Average  number  of  two  folds  an  hour. 

Average  number  of  three  folds  an  hour. 

Average  number  of  four  folds  an  hour. 

Number  of  pieces  inserted  an  hour,  counting  all  the  pieces  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  48  pages  and  cover,  as  three  sixteens,  would  be  four  pieces. 

Number  of  signatures  gathered  an  hour. 

Number  of  single  sheets  gathered  an  hour. 

Number  of  books  stitched  an  hour  —  four  signatures  or  less  —  saddle- 

Number  of  books  stitched  an  hour  —  four  signatures  or  less  —  side- 
wired,  two  wires. 

Number  of  6  by  9  books  covered  an  hour  with  glued  cover. 

Any  other  accurate  information  you  have  of  the  output  of  bindery 
help  or  machinery. 

This  will  give  the  data  for  working  out  a  really  scien¬ 
tific  pamphlet-bindery  price-list,  and  from  the  basis  of  a 
better  understanding  between  the  printers  and  their  allies, 
the  pamphlet  binders. 

Send  in  your  records  promptly  and  we  will  endeavor  to 
make  the  forthcoming  article  on  this  subject  intensely 
interesting. 

The  Bonus  System. 

Printers  everywhere  are  interested  in  increasing  pro¬ 
duction  and  thereby  profits,  and  many  have  looked  long¬ 
ingly  toward  the  bonus  system  in  use  in  some  other  indus¬ 
tries  as  a  possible  solution  of  the  problem,  but  few  have 
attempted  to  put  it  into  actual  practice. 

The  following  letter  from  a  New  York  city  printer 
who  makes  a  specialty  of  facsimile  typewriter-work  and 
general  rush-order  printing,  shows  that  he  is  approaching 
the  problem  in  the  right  light,  and  may  give  some  printer 
a  pointer  that  will  help  him  go  further  in  applying  the 
bonus  system  to  the  printing-office. 

I  believe  it  is  the  part  of  enlightened  selfishness  to  do  all  you  can  for 
your  helpers.  You  will  find,  of  course,  many  instances  where  you  will 
be  illy  repaid  for  any  courtesy  shown  —  and  it  sometimes  seems  as 
though  the  brutal  taskmaster  of  an  employer  gets  the  quickest  service. 
Well,  .he  does  get  the  quickest  service  —  but  not  the  best. 

It  is  my  good,  or  bad,  fortune  to  handle  a  great  volume  of  rush 


work,  but  the  name  I  have  made  for  this  particular  feature  of  my 
advertising  business  would  be  impossible  without  earnest  cooperation. 
The  problem,  then,  is  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  working  hour,  and  to 
make  every  helper  produce  to  his  or  her  capacity.  In  a  plant  where 
the  wages  for  a  given  piece  of  work  are  nearly  the  same,  how  are  you 
going  to  supply  an  incentive  for  one  girl  or  man  to  do  more  than 
another?  If  you  set  a  bonus  for  the  girl  or  man  doing  the  most  work 
in  a  department  in  a  day,  you  immediately  start  rivalry  of  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  sort  —  complaints  that  some  one  is  getting  easier  jobs  —  complaints 
of  partiality,  etc.  But  if  you  say  to  your  operators,  “  Your  ordinary 
capacity  for  good  work  is  an  output  of  $8  a  day ;  if  you  make  over 
that  you  get  25  cents  extra  for  that  day,  but  you  must  make  a  dollar 
over  the  $8.”  This  gives  the  operators  25  per  cent  of  their  increased 
earnings.  You  lose  nothing,  for  you  are  giving  from  your  surplus 
profits,  from  what  you  would  not  otherwise  have,  and  you  immediately 
put  a  premium  on  good,  quick  work.  Furthermore,  you  give  an  equal 
chance  to  every  one  working  for  you,  and  the  rivalry  is  pleasant,  every 
one  has  an  equal  opportunity ;  and  I  have  found  that  by  this  simple 
bonus  plan  I  have  increased  the  capacity  of  my  plant,  without  increase 
of  machines  or  operators,  25  per  cent  a  day.  Surely  this  is  worth  while. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  flat-wage  system  on  rush  work.  I  recently 
had  a  contract,  for  a  prominent  trust  company,  to  copy  all  the  acts 
and  laws  of  interest  to  certain  of  its  clients  introduced  in  all  the 
legislatures  of  all  the  States.  It  was  a  stupendous  job.  Over  forty  day 
operators  and  forty  night  operators  were  needed.  I  faced  a  dead  loss 
on  the  basis  of  weekly  pay,  as  none  of  these  operators  could  earn  for 
the  business,  at  the  rate  I  was  charging,  enough  to  more  than  cover 
their  salaries. 

I  sat  down  one  night  at  eleven  o’clock  in  my  office  and  figured  the 
thing  out.  It  was  difficult  work,  but  it  was  evident,  from  my  own 
experience,  that  25  per  cent  more  work  could  be  done  by  each  operator. 
The  mistake  made  was  in  telling  the  operators  that  the  work  was  tem¬ 
porary  —  they  wanted  to  make  it  last.  I  then  filled  out  a  schedule  of 
rates  on  a  piece-work  basis.  Thirty  girls  resigned  the  first  day  it  was 
in  force;  the  others  were  disgruntled.  I  discharged  them  all,  and  had 
a  full  crew  engaged  for  night  and  day  work  at  piece-work  rates  the 
next  morning. 

The  first  week  was  much  better  than  before,  but  very  far  from 
satisfactory.  Yet  one  girl  turned  out  thirty  dollars’  worth  of  work. 
She  was  half  afraid  to  ask  me  what  she  had  made,  as  she  feared  that 
since  she  had  made  so  much  I  would  limit  the  amount  each  girl  could 
make.  That  is  a  what  a  good  many  men  would  have  done,  and  there  is 
where  a  criminal  business  error  is  possible.  I  told  her  the  more  she 
could  make  the  better  I  liked  it  and  I  would  be  glad  to  pay  her  fifty 
dollars  a  week  if  she  earned  it.  Every  girl  in  the  room  heard  her 
story.  You  should  have  seen  the  reports  for  the  next  week.  My  pay¬ 
roll  jumped  60  per  cent ;  it  was  a  terrible  pay-roll,  but  it  was  a  splen¬ 
did  bill  I  could  present  and  a  splendid  record  I  was  making  for  finished 
work,  and  from  a  dead  loss  I  was  making  a  sure  profit.  Nor  did  the 
speed  at  which  the  work  was  done  permit  the  girls  to  be  careless  in 
its  operation.  Everything  was  edited  and  proofs  read,  and  the  girls 
had  to  make  their  own  corrections.  The  first  few  days  the  errors  were 
staggering,  but  when  they  saw  how  carelessness  lessened  their  earning 
power,  the  work  was  very  nearly  perfect. 

But,  for  your  permanent  help  the  bonus  system  is  best  —  and  do  not 
fear  that  they  will  make  too  much.  If  they  earn  it  it  is  theirs,  and  if 
you  take  from  them  what  they  have  earned  you  have  stolen  their  bread. 
If  you  expect  a  square  deal,  give  one. 

In  my  printing-plant  the  bonus  system  is  not  yet  in  operation.  It 
is  in  operation  in  my  multigraphing  and  typewriting  departments.  I 
find  it  difficult  to  regulate  speed  with  efficiency  in  the  printing  depart¬ 
ment,  and  I  am  making  a  quiet  study  of  individual  feeders.  To  fix  the 
time  for  the  varied  classes  of  presswork  is  difficult,  and  when  I  have  the 
operations  standardized  I  will  let  your  readers  know  the  result. 

Lawrence  F.  Duetzman. 

The  above  gives  the  germ  of  the  bonus  plan  —  increase 
of  pay  for  each  unit  of  production  for  increase  of  output. 
This  is  the  incentive  to  the  workman  and  the  profit  to  the 
employer.  It  is  what  was  aimed  at  by  the  piece-work 
system  and  not  attained  because  of  the  greed  of  employers 
and  carelessness  of  employees. 

Stripped  of  all  foreign  matter,  the  bonus  system  is 
simply  the  payment  for  labor  at  an  increasing  price  a 
unit  in  proportion  as  the  amount  of  output  increases,  and 
can  only  be  effective  under  conditions  which  insure  the 
proportion  of  increase  no  matter  how  great  the  output. 

We  shall  discuss  this  further  in  a  future  issue,  and 
desire  all  of  our  readers  who  have  experimented  with  the 
bonus  system  and  those  who  have  succeeded  in  putting  it 
into  effect  to  write  the  editor  of  this  department. 
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CHICAGO  OLD-TIME  PRINTERS  CELEBRATE 
FRANKLIN’S  BIRTHDAY. 

BY  H.  HILLMAN. 

JOVIAL  assemblage  of  between  five  and 
six  hundred,  consisting  of  old-time  print¬ 
ers,  their  friends,  wives,  and  sweethearts, 
gathered  in  the  ballroom  of  Hotel  La 
Salle  on  Friday  evening,  January  16,  to 
do  honor  to  the  memory  of,  and  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  two  hundred  and  eighth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  printers’ 
patron  saint,  Benjamin  Franklin.  This  occasion  marked 
the  twenty-ninth  celebration  of  this  event  held  by  the  Old- 
Time  Printers’  Association  of  Chicago. 


ceeded  to  an  enthusiastic  investigation  of  the  following 
menu  (who  could  resist  it?),  in  which  they  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  number  of  splendid  selections  by  the  orchestra : 
Blue  points ;  bisque  of  lobster  au  quenelles ;  celery ;  olives ; 
fried  filet  of  sole,  sauce  tartar;  supreme  of  spring  chicken, 
green  peas,  potatoes  chateau;  combination  salad,  French 
dressing;  bisquit  imperiale,  petit  fours,  mignardises; 
Richelieu  cheese,  toasted  crackers;  coffee. 

Vocal  selections  were  rendered  by  Mrs.  Florence  Ellis 
Stevenson,  with  piano  accompaniment  by  Mrs.  Clara 
Shepard-Sack,  daughter  of  the  late  Henry  0.  Shepard, 
founder  of  the  Henry  0.  Shepard  Company  and  of  The 
Inland  Printer.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Schoreck  sang  her  own 
composition,  “  My  Genevieve  of  Long  Ago.” 

The  investigation  of  the  menu  completed  to  the  entire 


Plans  were  all  well  arranged  beforehand  to  have  the 
banquet,  and  the  program  which  followed,  on  scheduled 
time,  so  the  floors  could  be  cleared  in  order  to  give  plenty  of 
time  for  those  who  wished  to  join  in  the  dancing,  and  it 
was  but  a  short  while  after  the  time  announced  when  the 
dooi’s  were  thrown  open  and  the  guests  filed  in  to  take 
their  places  at  the  tables. 

After  the  invocation  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  C.  Spalding, 
President  Samuel  K.  Parker  gave  the  signal  —  using,  in 
place  of  the  regular  gavel,  a  dinner-gong  which  was  loaned 
for  the  occasion  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Ostrander,  a  prominent  oculist, 
and  which  was  the  exact  counterpart  of  one  presented  by 
Doctor  Ostrander  to  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  —  and  all  pro¬ 


satisfaction  of  those  who  took  part- — all  of  whom  proved 
to  be  very  capable  —  President  Parker  called  for  order 
and  in  a  short  address  extended  a  hearty  welcome,  on 
behalf  of  the  association,  to  all  present,  and  introduced  the 
toastmaster  of  the  evening,  Charles  B.  Lahan,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Regan  Printing  House. 

Melville  E.  Stone,  general  manager  of  the  Associated 
Press,  who  was  on  the  program  to  speak  on  the  subject, 
“  Franklin,  America’s  Greatest  Journalist,”  was  unable  to 
be  present  on  account  of  illness,  but  sent  a  letter  which  was 
read  by  William  H.  French,  president  of  Barnhart  Brothers 
&  Spindler.  In  his  letter  Mr.  Stone  said  that  the  greatest 
debt  we  owe  Franklin  was  for  the  insistency  with  which 
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he  urged  frugality.  “  Franklin  was  America’s  greatest 
journalist,  and  the  best  composite  phase  of  American  citi¬ 
zenship.  He  was  the  country’s  first  humorist;  but  his 
quips  never  left  a  sting.  He  established  the  country’s  first 
hospital,  started  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
system  of  rural  credits  out  of  which  have  grown  all  of  the 
building  and  loan  associations.”  Mr.  Stone  also  laid 
emphasis  on  the  unselfishness  of  Franklin  in  refusing  to 
patent  any  of  his  many  inventions  for  the  reason  that  he 
believed  they  belonged  as  much  to  the  people  as  to  himself. 

The  second  speaker  on  the  program  was  the  Hon.  James 


Lawrence  Y.  Sherman,  senior  United  States  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Illinois,  spoke  on  “  Franklin,  the  Utility 
Man.”  Senator  Sherman,  in  a  most  interesting  talk,  held 
the  attention  of  his  hearers  while  he  mixed  wit  and  humor 
with  seriousness,  and  incidentally  a  little  politics.  Speak¬ 
ing  in  a  jocular  way  of  the  appointment  of  Henry  M. 
Pindell  as  ambassador  to  Russia,  the  confirmation  of  which 
has  b,een  held  up  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Sherman  said  that 
he  certainly  would  vote  to  send  Pindell.  “  Somebody  has  to 
go,  and  if  he  wants  to  why  shouldn’t  he;  besides,  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  Democrat,  so  why  shouldn’t  I  vote  to  send  him, 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 


Half-tone  from  a  steel  engraving  by  H.  B.  Hall  from  the  original  picture  in  pastel 
from  life  by  J.  A.  Duplessis  in  1873,  and  “  now  in  the  possession 
of  John  Bigelow,  Esq.” 


M.  Lynch,  ex-president  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union,  now  Labor  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Speaking  on  the  subject,  “  What  Printers  Have  Done  for 
Industrial  Peace,”  Mr.  Lynch  said  the  greatest  thing  print¬ 
ers  have  done  for  industrial  peace  was  their  first  struggle 
for  union  recognition,  when  they  began  their  campaign  for 
higher  wages,  which  make  for  better  citizenship  and  better 
living  conditions.  “  If  Franklin  were  alive  to-day,  he 
would  be  a  member  of  the  Typographical  Union  and  a 
fighter  for  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages,”  said  Mr. 
Lynch.  Taking  a  humorous  turn,  he  said  Franklin  did 
nothing  more  than  any  printer  to-day  could  do,  especially 
when  it  came  to  borrowing  money  on  poor  collateral. 


and  if  he  doesn’t  come  back  in  time  to  vote  at  the  next  elec¬ 
tion  so  much  the  better.  His  opponents  say  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  a  postmaster  asking  him  to  push  the  sale  of  a 
certain  publication  in  which  he  was  interested.  He  is  not 
the  first  one  to  do  such  a  thing.  History  says  that  when 
Franklin  had  a  rival  publication  to  deal  with  he  gave  post¬ 
masters  money  to  push  his  paper  and  see  that  it  was  prop¬ 
erly  delivered.  This  is  evidently  the  first  official  record  of 
graft  in  the  country.” 

At  the  speakers’  table  sat  many  old-time  printers, 
among  them  being  Nels  Johnson,  sixty-nine  years  old,  who, 
during  the  Chicago  fire  of  1871,  saved  the  files  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Journal,  on  which  paper  he  worked  at  that  time; 
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W.  H.  Harvey,  eighty-three  years  old,  who  set  type  at  one 
dollar  a  thousand  ems  in  California  in  the  days  of  ’49; 
Peter  M.  Balken,  eighty-one  years  old,  and  P.  J.  Cahill, 
sixty-nine  years  old.  Others  at  the  speakers’  table  were: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  K.  Tracy;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Kelly;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  H.  McQuilkin;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
B.  J.  Mullaney;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Sullivan;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Madden;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  B.  Adair;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Michael  Colbvert;  Miss  Alice  Wright;  Mrs.  John 
Buckie;  Mrs.  Black;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  W.  Barrett, 
and  Mr.  W.  A.  Hutchinson. 

An  informal  reception  was  held  in  the  reception-hall 
while  the  floor  of  the  ballroom  was  being  cleared  for  those 
who  desired  to  engage  in  tripping  the  light  fantastic.  The 
grand  march  was  led  by  President  Parker  and  his  daughter 
Grace,  assisted  by  Thomas  E.  Sullivan  and  his  sister,  Miss 
Ella  F.  Sullivan;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Bleloch;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Madden;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Boyle, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  N.  Bond.  A.  Scott  Dowd,  as 
chairman  of  the  Floor  Committee,  proved  a  most  efficient 
Master  of  Ceremonies. 

A  unique  and  at  the  same  time  appropriate  innovation 
arranged  for  the  evening  was  an  attractive  portfolio  con¬ 
taining  a  number  of  pictures  of  Franklin,  and  several 
showing  Gutenberg  at  work  in  his  print-shop,  all  of  which 
were  reproduced  from  original  etchings.  Inserted  in  this 
portfolio  was  the  program  —  an  eight-page  pamphlet, 
attractively  gotten  up  in  a  brown  cover  —  and  the  menu- 
card.  One  of  these  portfolios  was  placed  on  each  plate  at 
the  tables,  and  made  a  handsome  souvenir  and  reminder 
of  the  occasion.  These  portfolios  were  presented  to  the 
association  by  The  Inland  Printer  Company,  and  were 
designed  and  printed  by  The  Henry  0.  Shepard  Company. 

Chicago’s  old-time  printers  first  celebrated  Ben  Frank¬ 
lin’s  birthday  in  1856,  in  the  old  Richmond  House.  From 
that  time  to  the  present  they  have  always  been  foremost 
in  the  business  and  social  life  of  Chicago.  They  have  occu¬ 
pied  positions  of  honor  and  trust  in  national,  state,  county, 
and  municipal  affairs.  The  Old-Time  Printers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  through  one  of  its  earliest  sponsors  —  John  M. 
Farquhar  —  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  martial 
field.  Farquhar  helped  raise  a  volunteer  regiment  which 
was  fitted  out  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Chicago,  and  which 
was  the  first  regiment  sent  to  the  front  from  Chicago, 
going  with  it  himself  as  a  volunteer.  Moving  to  Buffalo, 
later,  Farquhar  represented  that  district  in  Congress. 

The  distinguished  guests  and  speakers  at  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  celebrations  of  past  years  comprise  a  long  list  of 
public  men  —  men  of  world-wide  fame  —  men  who  have 
been  foremost  in  placing  the  nation  at  the  head  of  all 
nations  in  the  world. 

Paul  J.  Maas,  writing  on  the  historical  side  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  calls  attention  to  the  great  number  of  members, 
many  of  whom  have  departed  this  life,  who  have  not  only 
attained  prominence  but  have  been  foremost  in  working  for 
those  things  which  have  proved  to  the  benefit  of  their 
fellow  men,  and  fittingly  states :  “  When  the  great  roll  is 
called  and  the  drones  are  driven  to  their  appropriate 
retreat,  there  will  be  mighty  few  old-time  printers  among 
them.  Success  has  come  to  many,  some  have  been  crowned 
by  fame.  Few  have  been  ill-treated  by  fate,  fewer  forced 
by  circumstances  to  lay  down  their  aspirations.  .  .  . 
upon  the  foundations  laid  by  the  toil  of  not  a  few  have  been 
reared  the  proudest  monuments  to  journalistic  enterprise 
of  which  Chicago  boasts. 

“  This  year’s  celebration  was  graced  by  two  ex-presi¬ 
dents  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  —  James 


M.  Lynch,  who  put  thousands  of  memberships  into  that 
organization,  and  clamped  the  lid  down  on  the  eight-hour 
day;  and  William  B.  Prescott,  who  solved  the  problem  of 
how  to  bring  about  the  eight-hour  day  without  friction  in 
the  country’s  print-shops,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation 
on  which  the  International  Typographical  Union  is  con¬ 
structed,  and  on  which  it  stands  to-day,  the  greatest  inter¬ 
national  labor  union  in  the  world.” 

It  has  been  feared  by  some,  and  predicted  by  others, 
that  the  Old-Time  Printers’  Association  would  eventually 
become  extinct,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary, 
the  requirements  for  membership  are  such  that  new  mem¬ 
bers  are  constantly  being  added  to  the  roll  —  twenty-five 
years  or  more  in  any  branch  of  the  printing  or  publishing 
business  in  Chicago.  No  organization  of  this  kind  should 
b(e  allowed  to  die  out,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  roll 
years  hence  will  show  the  same  large  proportion  of  pre¬ 
eminent  men  it  now  contains.  Long  life,  health,  wealth, 
and  prosperity  to  the  Old-Time  Printers’  Association  of 
Chicago. 


LIGHT-WEIGHT  PRINTING-PAPER  NOT 
SATISFACTORY  IN  ALL  CASES. 

A  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  Office  of  Information, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  states  that  the 
use  of  very  thin,  limp  papers  in  the  printing  of  books  has 
been  carried  to  such  extremes  by  some  of  the  larger  users 
of  paper  as  to  render  it  unsuitable  for  the  purposes  for 
which  employed,  according  to  the  Leather  and  Paper 
Laboratory  of  the  Department.  Many  kinds  of  paper  can 
be  reduced  in  weight  from  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent 
without  sacrificing  their  utility.  There  is  not  so  much 
objection  to  a  thin,  light  paper,  the  texture  of  which  is 
sufficiently  firm  and  stiff  to  allow  rapid  and  convenient 
handling,  as  there  is  to  papers  which  are  very  limp,  and 
which  in  consequence  can  be  turned  over  with  difficulty, 
“  dogear  ”  easily,  and  wear  out  much  too  fast.  Publica¬ 
tions  where  the  size  of  the  sheet  exceeds  5  by  8  inches, 
which  are  consulted  very  frequently  and  are  read  continu¬ 
ously  should  not  be  printed  on  very  light,  thin,  limp  paper. 
The  Department  urges  purchasers  to  give  close  attention 
to  this  matter  in  their  own  interest,  selecting  paper  for 
editions  of  medium  rather  than  of  extreme  weight  and 
thickness. 


TELEGRAPHING  IN  CHINESE  CODE. 

When  a  Chinaman  in  New  York  sends  a  cablegram  to 
his  friends  in  Canton  or  Pekin  this  is  telegraphed  in  an 
ingenious  way. 

There  are  about  eighty  thousand  different  letters  in  the 
Chinese  language,  each  of  them  representing  a  word,  or, 
rather,  an  idea,  for  the  word  used  to  express  that  idea  may 
be  utterly  different  in  one  part  of  China  from  that  used  in 
another. 

There  are  many  different  dialects,  but  the  same  letters 
are  used  in  all  to  represent  the  same  ideas. 

Evidently  it  would  be  impossible  to  reduce  such  a  lan¬ 
guage  to  the  Morse  code.  To  solve  the  difficulty  of  tele¬ 
graphing  in  Chinese  a  special  code  has  been  adopted;  the 
most  important  word-letters  have  been  arranged  in  a  dic¬ 
tionary  and  numbered  from  1  to  9,999. 

When  a  message  is  presented  at  a  telegraph  office  each 
word-letter  is  looked  up  in  the  dictionary  and  its  number 
is  written  down.  The  numbers  are  sent  by  telegraph  and 
the  receiving  operator  looks  up  in  the  dictionary  the  word- 
letters  that  correspond. —  New  York  World. 
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ST.  IVES  — AND  VICTOR  HIGGINS. 

BY  A.  H.  M. 

I  HE  illustration  of  a  scene  in  the  quaint 
village  of  St.  Ives,  Cornwall,  England,  is 
a  reproduction  in  four  colors  from  a 
charming  painting  by  the  author.  We 
are  gratified  to  be  able  to  present,  at 
the  same  hand,  graphically  as  well  as 
descriptively,  a  representation  of  that 
historic  place  so  familiar  to  us  through 
song  and  story.  Interviewing  Mr.  Higgins  I  have  set 
down  what  he  said  to  me  as  he  said  it,  interpolating  no 
questions  or  suggestions,  as  I  feel  sure  the  reader  can 
better  obtain  an  idea  of 
Mr.  Higgins’  personality  in 
this  way. 

“  I  was  born  in  Indiana, 
bn  a  farm  near  Shelbyville,” 
said  Mr.  Higgins,  “  and  have 
had  a  lingering  regret,  ever 
since  I  got  over  the  first 
excitement  of  living  in  a  big 
city,  that  I  ever  left.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  legal 
other  kind  of  reason  why  I 
can  not  go  back. 

“  The  first  thing  I  ever 
painted  was  a  barn.  After 
that  I  painted  a  wheat  drill, 
and  then  a  wagon.  Next 
came  a  buggy  with  a  large 
bouquet  of  roses  on  the  sides, 
which  required  some  argu¬ 
ment  to  collect  for,  being  an 
innovation.  It  brought  more 
business,  however,  and  my 
field  widened  out  and  in¬ 
cluded  sign-painting. 

“  I  was  not  very  old  at 
that  time  and  don’t  remem¬ 
ber  just  how  it  happened, 
but  eventually  I  found  my¬ 
self  in  possession  of  forty- 
seven  dollars,  and  I  started 
for  Chicago  —  the  last  seven 
of  this  I  got  for  painting 
the  portraits  of  a  neighbor’s 
favorite  cows,  one  favorite’s 
picture  on  one  side  of  the  wagon-box  and  the  other  favor¬ 
ite’s  on  the  other  side. 

“  My  first  work  in  Chicago  was  in  a  sign-shop  on 
Kinzie  street.  The  pay  was  two  dollars  less  than  the  sum 
required  for  board.  I  quit  and  looked  for  something  else. 
The  next  job  was  painting  signs  on  walls.  On  the  first 
undertaking,  which  happened  to  be  the  sign  on  a  wall  of 
an  engraving  house  (Rodgers,  I  think) ,  the  rope  broke  and 
I  was  shunted  off  onto  one  of  those  racks  they  b,uild  out 
of  the  windows  for  gasoline  and  benzin  cans.  In  falling 
I  jarred  one  off  and  it  fell  four  floors,  struck  the  dock  and 
then  went  into  the  river. 

“  Of  course  I  was  thankful,  and  decided  to  quit  the 
sign  business.  I  climbed  through  the  window,  and  on  my 
way  out  passed  through  the  art  department  and  got  an 
insight  into  the  work  that  would  have  taken  much  longer 
had  I  tried  to  enter  the  regular  way.  I  asked  them  for  a 
position,  and  they  took  my  name  and  address. 


“  Not  long  after,  I  took  up  the  painting  of  theatrical 
scenery  and  specialized  somewhat  in  staging  the  opera. 

“  Three  years  ago  I  went  to  Europe  for  a  period  of  study 
in  the  studios  in  London,  Paris  and  Munich.  In  England 
I  became  a  member  of  the  St.  Ives  Arts  Club,  and  in 
Munich  a  charter  member  of  the  ‘  Club  of  American 
Artists  in  Munich.’ 

“  In  Paris  I  studied  in  the  studio  of  Revue  Menard, 
and  came  in  contact  with  other  mural  painters. 

“  Since  returning  to  America  I  have  been  occupied 
with  mural  work  in  Chicago  and  the  Middle  West.  The 
largest  commission  was  the  Englewood  Theater,  which 
included  the  working  out  of  the  entire  color-scheme  from 
floor  to  draperies.  The  mural  panels  in  this  theater 
covered  a  surface  of  sixteen 
hundred  square  feet. 

“I  have  exhibited  pictures 
in  England  and  France,  also 
with  the  Exhibition  of  Amer¬ 
ican  artists  in  Chicago  and 
with  the  Chicago  Society  of 
Artists. 

“  My  first  exhibition  upon 
returning  to  America  was  at 
the  Palette  and  Chisel  Club, 
Chicago.  I  am  a  member  of 
this  club  and  have  held  the 
office  of  vice-president.” 

St.  Ives,  Seaport  and  Borough 
of  West  Cornwall. 

Mr.  Higgins’  Impressions. 

St.  Ives  seems  to  be  one 
of  those  out-of-the-way  places 
in  which  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary  happens  to  bring  it 
to  the  attention  of  the 
world. 

It  has  grown  there  in  a 
sheltered  place  in  its  bay  and 
of  its  own  accord,  moved  by 
its  own  impulses  into  form¬ 
ing  its  queer,  crooked  streets 
and  passageways,  unham¬ 
pered  by  any  knowledge  or 
any  interest  in  current  ideas 
of  what  is  best  in  the  bring¬ 
ing  up  of  growing  villages. 
Almost  every  one  knows 
of  its  existence.  Not  as  the  seat  of  any  great  activity,  but 
rather  from  the  point  of  persistence.  It  has  been  lying 
there  in  the  sands  so  long  that  a  knowledge  of  its  existence 
is  almost  instructive.  The  knowledge  is  probably  per¬ 
petuated  by  impressions  gained  in  our  nursery  travelings — 
for  it  was  on  our  way  to  St.  Ives  that  “  we  met  the  man 
with  seven  wives,”  etc. 

One  history  passes  it  by  with  this :  “  Its  antiquity 

seems  to  be  considerable,  as  its  proper  and  original  name 
is  St.  Hya,  or  la  —  a  woman  of  great  sanctity  who  came 
hither  from  Ireland  in  the  year  490.”  The  history  fur¬ 
ther  states  that  she  was  martyred  there  at  that  time. 
Whether  the  village  existed  before  that  event,  or  is  merely 
an  accessory  after  the  fact,  no  one  seems  to  know.  The 
surrounding  country  is  honeycombed  with  exhausted  mines, 
worked  first  by  the  Phoenicians  and  then  by  the  Romans, 
who,  in  payment  for  their  toll  of  copper  and  tin  have  left 
a  road  that  can  be  traced  across  the  country  to  where  the 
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channel  narrows  and  then  through  France,  and  to  the 
City  of  the  Seven  Hills. 

One  feels  a  vague  spirit  of  expectancy  when  entering 
St.  Ives,  a  dreamy  sort  of  expectancy  that  carries  with  it 
an  equally  vague  assurance  that  the  expected  will  not 
happen.  And  it  doesn’t  either,  except  rarely  when  the 
lookout  from  his  little  house  on  the  cliff  notes  a  peculiar 
purple  shadow  moving  across  the  water  and  waves  his 
signal  to  the  village  below.  Then  the  cry  of  “  pilchards  ” 
rings  through  the  narrow  streets  and  the  town  turns  to 
the  fishing  boats;  which,  in  their  eagerness  to  gather  the 
fruits  of  their  godsend,  they  man  sometimes  to  the  point 
of  sinking. 

Generally  the  excitement  subsides  as  rapidly  as  it  has 
grown,  for  a  school  of  pilchards  is  very  elusive  —  one 
might  think  that  the  purple  shadow  is  visionary,  for  it  is 
over  seven  years  since  it  has  turned  to  a  reality.  After 
such  a  break  in  the  monotony,  affairs  settle  again  into 
their  quiet,  easy  state  of  expectancy  with  an  excursion  of 
the  fleet  into  the  bay,  for  herring  or  mackerel,  according 
to  season,  when  the  weather  is  not  too  forbidding. 

And  between  times  stories  are  to  be  told  and  tinkering 
about  the  boats  is  to  be  done,  and  no  Cornishman  is  to  be 
seen  “  a  workin’  hisself  idle.”  The  functions  of  the  village, 
too,  are  to  b,e  performed,  according  to  traditions  and  super¬ 
stitions  handed  down  from  no  one  knows  what  source. 

Maybe  a  girl  is  anxious  to  know  if  her  future  is  to  be 
one  of  good  luck.  To  determine  this  she  takes  the  nose 
of  a  newly  butchered  pig  and,  walking  a  few  paces  out  of 
the  front  door,  casts  it  backward  over  the  house  without 
turning.  If  the  nose  falls  in  the  garden  in  the  rear  she 
rests  contented,  but  should  it  strike  or  stay  on  the  roof  it 
spells  for  her  an  unlucky  life,  in  which  case  she  goes  to 
the  moorland  in  search  of  a  “  pellar.”  This  is  a  blue  stone 
supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  breath  of  an  adder  coming 
in  contact  with  hazel-twigs  —  a  charm  that  renders  power¬ 
less  any  evil  spirit  that  one  might  have  inherited  naturally, 
or  may  have  had  wished  upon  them. 

A  “  pellar  ”  can  be  found  in  the  pocket  of  any  Cornish¬ 
man  fortunate  enough  to  find  or  inherit  one,  together  with 
many  other  curious  things,  the  potency  of  which  no  one 
but  a  Cornishman  of  many  generations  could  surmise. 

So  deep-rooted  and  varied  are  the  superstitions,  and  so 
sensitive  are  the  people  to  even  a  suggestion  of  ridicule 
that  a  full  knowledge  of  their  weird  beliefs  will  probably 
never  come  to  any  one  except  by  the  route  of  a  Cornish 
cradle. 

One  can  mingle  with  them  —  chat  or  chaff  with  them 
on  the  quay  —  have  tea  with  them  at  midnight,  under  the 
half  moon,  in  the  cockpit  of  their  fishing-boats,  strewn 
with  “  kippers  ”  and  dogfish  and  surrounded  by  countless 
numbers  of  screaming  gulls,  but  never  know  them  or  pene¬ 
trate  to  the  seat  of  that  vague  invisible  government  that 
prompts  many  silent  looks  and  shiftings  of  feet  and  hands. 

In  the  lands  and  on  the  quay  one  hears  scraps  of  con¬ 
versations  that  are  light  and  sometimes  bantering  and  not 
always  without  a  touch  of  anger.  Yet  underlying  this  one 
feels  a  tone  of  kindliness  and  mutual  understanding  that 
touches  the  tragic  —  for  boats  do  go  out  at  night  that  do 
not  return  with  the  morning. 

There,  storms  gather  and  break  quickly  and  violently, 
and  buildings  along  the  quay  at  high  tide  and  in  tempests 
are  lashed  with  spray  from  the  sea. 

Often  one  wonders  at  dusk  of  a  placid  day  why  the 
fleet  remains  in  the  harbor.  He  may  surmise  that  the 
weather  is  not  promising,  but  if  he  were  a  Cornish  fisher¬ 


man  he  would  know  that  some  bleary  old  pair  of  eyes  had 
seen  “  Jack  Harry’s  ”  lights  —  phantom  lights  —  that  float 
through  like  the  spray  where  the  waves  break  on  the  rocks 
at  Godrevy. 

Like  most  other  parts  of  rural  England  the  Christmas 
season  is  devoted  to  the  singing  of  carols,  and  whoever 
burns  his,  candle  on  Christmas  Eve  until  late  in  the  night 
is  sure  to  attract  more  than  one  band  of  carol  singers,  and 
unless  he  be  an  ultra-modern  with  no  liking  for  the  quaint 
and  old  things  he  will  find  it  well  worth  the  candle. 

There  the  quaint  and  the  picturesque  are  the  com¬ 
monplace  and  the  natural ;  but  this  will  not  endure 
for  another  century,  for  it  is  the  dream  of  the  fisherfolk 
to  have  motors  to  propel  their  boats,  which  is  almost 
pardonable. 

Yet  this  desire  for  the  new  in  some  things  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  a  reverence  for  the  old.  Guy  Thorne,  student 
of  folklore,  writer  of  moorland  fiction  and  the  successful 
wooer  of  a  Cornish  sweetheart,  said,  earnestly  and  low, 
that  “  even  to-day  many  a  goat  is  dragged  to  the  moor¬ 
land,  and  sacrificed,  by  the  light  of  a  midnight  fire,  on 
some  secluded  cramlech  —  the  altar-stone  of  the  Druids. 


“The  Flight  of  the  Aeroplanes.” 

Photograph  hy  H.  S.  Bedaine. 


A  BOY  WITH  A  FUTURE. 

“  Ma,”  exclaimed  young  Teddy,  bursting  into  the  house, 
“  Mrs.  Johnson  said  she  would  give  me  a  penny  if  I  told 
her  what  you  said  about  her.” 

“  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing!  ”  said  his  mother  indig¬ 
nantly.  “You’re  a  very  good  boy  not  to  have  told!  I 
wouldn’t  have  her  think  I  even  mentioned  her.  Here’s  an 
apple,  sonny,  for  being  such  a  wise  little  lad.” 

“  I  should  think  I  am,  ma !  When  she  showed  me  the 
penny  I  told  her  that  what  you  said  was  something  awful 
and  worth  sixpence  at  least!  ” — Answers. 
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MACHINE  COMPOSITION 


BY  JOHN  S.  THOMPSON. 


Replacing  Distributor-screws. 

An  Illinois  operator  writes :  “  I  would  like  to  know  the 
procedure  for  putting  in  a  new  lower  front  distributor- 
screw.” 

Answer. —  (1)  Remove  the  distrib,utor-box  and  clutch. 
(2)  Remove  the  brackets  on  the  left  and  right  ends  of  the 
screws.  (3)  Drive  out  the  gear-pin  of  the  lower  screw. 
(4)  Drive  out  screw  and  put  gear  on  new  screw.  Reverse 
order  in  replacing,  and  be  certain  that  you  time  the  gears 
before  putting  on  the  clutch-shaft  gear. 

Motor  Does  Not  Pull. 

A  correspondent  writes :  “  We  are  using  an  alternat¬ 

ing-current  motor  of  one-third  horse-power,  and  on  long- 
measures  the  machine  will  stick  just  as  the  disk  pulls  away 
after  the  cast.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  strong  enough  to  pull 
the  line  away  from  the  matrices.  Have  never  had  any 
trouble  with  ejector  or  clutch.  Both  are  fine.  The  plunger 
and  well  are  kept  clean,  and  the  plunger  works  freely  in 
the  well.  Is  the  fault  with  the  motor,  or  is  there  some  other 
reason?  We  do  not  have  that  trouble  on  short  measures, 
after  the  mold  is  warm,  though  there  have  been  times  when 
the  pot  did  not  return  to  its  proper  position.” 

Answer. —  We  do  not  think  the  fault  lies  in  the  motor. 
We  suggest  that  you  oil  the  pot-return  cam,  and  clean  the 
clutch-pulley  and  leather  buffers  on  the  shoes.  If  this  does 
not  remedy  the  trouble,  remove  the  clutch-spring  and 
stretch  it  about  one  inch,  then  return  it  to  place  and  try  it. 

Plunger. 

A  Missouri  correspondent  writes :  “  I  am  writing  you 

regarding  trouble  we  are  having  with  the  plunger  on  a  new 
Model  5.  The  foreman  tells  me  that  he  keeps  the  well  of 
the  metal-pot  cleaned  out,  and  has  been  using  tallow  every 
day  to  help  the  plunger  along,  but  the  trouble  continues  ■ — ■ 
it  will  stick  several  times  during  the  course  of  the  day. 
When  it  sticks  it  is  with  difficulty  that  it  can  be  gotten  out.” 

Answer. —  You  should  order  a  rotary  well-brush  from 
the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company.  Dip  this  brush  into 
a  mixture  of  tallow  and  graphite  and  use  it  in  the  well. 
About  once  a  week  for  several  weeks,  you  should  bail  the 
metal  from  the  pot  so  that  the  well  is  exposed  about  half 
an  inch;  then  place  a  small  piece  of  tallow  and  about  an 
equal  quantity  of  graphite  in  the  well.  After  cleaning  the 
plunger  with  a  greasy  rag,  dip  it  into  a  mixture  of  oil  and 
graphite,  and  place  it  in  the  well;  then  fill  the  pot  to  the 
proper  height  with  metal.  You  will  generally  find  that  this 
treatment  will  prevent  the  plunger  sticking.  When  you  are 
through  with  the  machine  for  the  day,  take  out  the  plunger, 
place  it  in  the  can  of  tallow  and  allow  it  to  soak  until 
ready  for  use  the  next  day.  Before  putting  the  plunger 


into  the  well,  take  it  out  doors  and  thoroughly  clean  out  the 
grooves  with  the  wire  plunger-brush,  then  dip  it  into  the 
tallow.  Once  a  week  will  be  often  enough  to  put  tallow  and 
graphite  in  the  well,  but  the  plunger  should  receive  treat¬ 
ment  daily.  If  this  fails  to  relieve  the  situation  take  out 
the  plunger,  fasten  it  in  a  vise  and  rub  it  with  very  fine  flint 
paper.  Clean  thoroughly  after  this  operation. 

Spaceband  Box. 

An  Ohio  correspondent  writes:  “We  have  a  Model  5, 
low-base  machine,  which  has  been  running  something  over 
three  years,  and  have  always  had  trouble  with  the  space- 
bands  —  we  use  the  thin  ones.  Recently  the  trouble  has 
increased.  Here  is  the  situation:  When  out  of  the  box, 
the  spaceband  pawls  (when  new)  are  of  identical  length, 
but  in  the  box,  with  the  levers  tight  on  the  shaft,  the  out¬ 
side  pawl  is  three  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch  above.  We 
have  been  allowing  the  outside  lever  to  run  loose  on  the 
shaft,  but  as  it  can  not  be  kept  that  way  we  decided  to 
tighten  it  and  dress  down  the  pawl.  This  gives  trouble 
with  transpositions,  as  the  bands  are  lightning-fast,  com¬ 
pared  to  what  they  were.  We  can  not  see  that  the  matrices 
are  slow,  either.  How  can  we  adjust  the  matter?  ” 

Answer. —  You  should  have  the  pawl  levers  tight  to  the 
shaft,  and  the  two  pawls  must  be  of  equal  height  and  must 
also  have  the  same  relative  height  with  the  points  of  the 
top  rails.  It  may  be  possible  that  the  transpositions  are 
caused  by  the  points  of  the  chute-spring  being  bent  too  low. 
These  points  should  be  a  trifle  above  horizontal  and  should 
not  interfere  with  the  last  matrix  in  the  word. 

A  further  letter  from  this  correspondent  follows :  “  We 
have  discovered  the  reason  for  the  spacebands  being  light¬ 
ning-fast,  as  referred  to  in  our  former  communication.  It 
was  caused  by  the  adj  usting-screw  on  the  spaceband  lever 
being  set  too  low.  As  we  stated  before,  when  the  levers 
are  tight  on  the  shaft,  the  outside  pawl  is  three  thirty- 
seconds  of  an  inch  higher  than  the  inside  one.  To  obviate 
this  difference  we  did  run  with  the  inside  lever  loose  on  the 
shaft.  Obviously,  this  required  constant  readjustment. 
With  the  levers  tight,  the  outside  pawl  must  be  dressed 
down  to  make  it  even  with  the  other.  This  leaves  only  a 
very  little  of  the  pawl  to  work  with,  and  necessitates  a 
readjustment  of  the  screw  on  the  lever.  To  set  it  high 
enough  so  that  the  bands  will  clear  on  the  return  stroke  of 
the  cam  and  still  be  low  enough  to  get  under  the  space- 
band  ear  is  some  trouble,  but  temporarily  we  have  accom¬ 
plished  it.  The  band  was  fast  because  it  was  lifting  over 
the  rail  on  the  first  movement  of  the  pawl  instead  of  the 
last.” 

The  correspondent  is  in  error  regarding  some  points. 
The  adjusting-screw  can  not  alter  the  speed  of  delivery  of 
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the  spacebands.  Also,  the  spacebands  are  not  at  any  time 
delivered  by  the  first  movements  of  the  pawls.  The  points  of 
the  pawls  have  four  movements :  down,  to  the  left,  up,  and 
outward,  or  to  the  right.  The  delivery  occurs  when  the 
pawls  rise  and  lift  the  spaceband  above  the  hooks  of  the 
top  rails. 

Keyrods  Stick. 

A  Michigan  operator  writes :  “  I  am  having  the  fol¬ 

lowing  trouble  with  the  linotype  I  am  operating.  The  key- 
rods  go  up  full  distance  and  stay  there,  and  the  matrices 
come  partly  out  of  the  magazine  and  stick.  The  keyrods 


If  the  keyboard  cams  need  oiling  they  should  be  attended  to 
while  you  have  them  out.  Be  sure  the  matrix  guides  in 
front  of  magazine  do  not  interfere  with  the  matrices. 

Spaceband  Transpositions. 

The  following  is  from  a  Texas  correspondent :  “  I  am 

having  trouble  as  you  can  see  by  enclosed  proof.  I  have 
watched  the  many  queries  in  your  valued  journal,  but  have 
not  been  able  to  stop  the  spaceband  transpositions.  Not 
all  proofs  are  as  bad  as  the  one  submitted,  but  the  space- 
bands  seem  to  take  ‘  spells.’  I  have  watched  and  studied 
my  movements  in  operating,  but  have  not  been  able  to 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 


Half-tone  from  an  engraving  of  an  original  portrait  in  pencil  by  Benjamin 
West  “  in  the  collection  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker,  LL.D.” 


fail  to  return  to  their  places.  Yesterday  I  put  on  a  pair 
of  new  rubber  rollers,  but  they  fail  to  help  the  situation  in 
any  way.” 

Answer. —  Empty  the  channels  of  those  matrices  which 
do  not  run  out  freely.  When  they  are  out,  examine  their 
ears,  and  if  they  are  dirty  rub  them  on  a  piece  of  soft  wood 
or  strawboard,  then  rub  them  again  on  the  graphited  cloth. 
While  the  matrices  are  out,  touch  the  various  keys  and 
note  if  the  keyrods  still  remain  elevated.  If  they  do,  take 
hold  of  the  keyrod-spring  hook  and  pull  the  rod  down; 
then  move  it  up  and  down  to  see  if  it  binds.  Possibly  the 
verge  binds,  or  perhaps  the  keyrod  spring  is  weak.  That 
is  the  part  you  must  determine  by  examination.  The  new 
rollers  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  rods  remaining  up. 
These  rollers  should  be  cleaned  with  soap  and  water  and 
roughened  with  coarse  sandpaper.  The  bearings  should  be 
oiled  and  the  place  for  the  bushings  should  b,e  clean  before 
putting  in  the  rollers.  Do  not  tighten  the  screws  too  tight. 


detect  the  trouble,  unless  it  is  that  the  keyboard  is  speeded 
too  high.  The  pulley  which  drives  the  rollers  is  nearly 
3  inches  in  diameter,  being  built  up  by  a  former  machinist. 
Being  practically  a  new  man  in  the  shop  I  do  not  want  to 
decrease  the  size  of  the  pulley  unless  you  think  that  is 
what  causes  the  trouble  —  spacebands  coming  too  fast.” 

Answer. —  The  pulley  on  the  intermediate  shaft  bevel- 
gear  being  built  up  above  normal  should  not  cause  the 
trouble,  as  equal  speed  is  given  both  keyboard  rollers.  If 
the  main  driving-pulley  is  running  normally  the  pulley 
being  built  up  is  giving  the  rollers  too  high  a  speed.  We 
would  advise  removing  the  built-up  part  and  allowing  the 
rollers  to  run  normal  speed  again.  The  most  common  cause 
of  transpositions  like  those  shown  in  the  proof  you  submit 
is  due  to  the  points  of  the  chute-spring  being  bent  below 
horizontal  position.  They  should  be  a  trifle  above  hori¬ 
zontal.  The  band  is  not  coming  down  too  fast;  the  matrix 
which  follows  it  is  coming  too  slowly. 
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Metal-pot. 

An  Iowa  operator  writes:  “  Upon  taking  charge  of  a 
No.  5,  about  a  month  ago,  I  found  they  had  been  having 
trouble  with  porous  slugs  and  general  hot-metal  effects. 
The  machine  was  being  run  with  neither  the  pressure  nor 
heat  governor  in  working  order;  but  upon  fixing  the  gov¬ 
ernors  I  discovered  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  tem¬ 
perature  very  high  in  order  to  keep  metal  hot  enough  to 
work.  I  diagnosed  this  as  probably  worn-out  metal  or  hard 
metal,  although  the  foreman  informed  me  that  new  metal 
worked  the  same  way.  I  had  the  metal  tested  and  added 
the  toner  which  was  recommended  as  necessary,  but  this 
seemed  to  aggravate  the  trouble.  I  found  the  metal-pot 
had  been  repacked,  but  the  job  did  not  look  good  to  me  —  it 
seemed  to  be  packed  too  much;  there  was  no  space  next  to 
the  pot  at  all  —  so  I  repacked  it  myself,  but  this  gave  no 
relief.  Conditions  are  as  follows:  On  starting  woi’k  in 
the  morning  (leaving  governors  as  at  the  close  of  day 
before)  the  metal  is  too  hot,  it  takes  several  pigs  and  some 
time  to  cool  it  down ;  then  the  pot  gradually  freezes  around 
the  edge.  I  keep  opening  the  governor  until  it  is  finally 
wide  open,  with  the  metal  still  frozen  in  the  top  of  pot  but 
too  hot  on  the  bottom,  with  an  occasional  back  squirt  and 
slugs  that  fairly  sizzle.  I  manage  to  struggle  along  at  a 
slow  speed,  using  screw-drivers  and  chisels  to  knock  metal 
off  the  plunger  and  pot  sides.  I  forgot  to  say  that  I  opened 
the  vent  in  well,  which  was  stopped  up.  I  figured  in  the 
beginning  that  most  of  the  trouble  experienced  had  origi¬ 
nated  from  hot-metal  trouble,  and  that  this  was  either  bad 
metal,  a  poorly  packed  pot,  or  a  worn  plunger  and  well. 
Now,  I  think  (providing  the  metal  analysis  was  0.  K.)  that 
I  have  traced  it  down  to  the  plunger ;  and  what  I  would  like 
to  know  is,  have  I  been  on  the  right  track,  and  is  it  possible 
for  a  worn  plunger  to  have  this  effect?  I  have  said  all 
along  that  a  new  ring  plunger  would  be  necessary,  but  as 
several  operators  have  tried  their  hands  on  this  machine  and 
apparently  given  up,  and  my  efforts  so  far  look  like  wasted 
time,  I  wanted  your  advice  before  asking  for  a  new  plunger. 
Please  advise  me,  as  soon  as  you  can  conveniently  do  so, 
how  to  keep  the  metal  going  long  enough  to  hang  the  eleva¬ 
tor,  for  a  few  minutes  at  least.  I  think  the  metal  works  a 
little  better  since  repacking  the  pot;  it  seems  to  run  good 
for  a  longer  time  before  freezing.” 

Answer. —  Instead  of  the  apparent  hot  metal,  we  think 
you  are  having,  relatively  speaking,  cold  metal.  This 
causes  an  accumulation  of  metal  to  gather  on  the  mouth¬ 
piece,  which  results  in  a  back  squirt.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  your  governors  are  not  set  right,  and  therefore  your 
metal  temperature  is  irregular.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
set  your  pressure-governor  so  the  flame  is  full  without 
blowing.  This  should  be  done  when  the  pot  is  cold.  The 
next  step  is  to  reset  your  pot-governor;  this  can  be  done 
effectively  when  the  metal  is  melted  by  gradually  lowering 
the  plunger  in  the  governor  (while  the  by-pass  is  closed) 
until  the  gas  flame  diminishes  a  trifle.  You  should  have  a 
thermometer  with  which  to  test  the  temperature  of  the 
metal.  This  you  can  get  from  the  Mergenthaler  Company. 
When  you  have  the  machine  governor  adjusted  approxi¬ 
mately,  do  not  make  frequent  changes,  but  gradually  raise 
or  lower  the  adj  usting  stem  or  rod  until  you  secure  a  sharp¬ 
faced  slug.  Do  not  change  more  than  once  in  a  half  hour 
or  so,  and  then  very  slightly.  If  you  get  a  thermometer, 
suspend  it  in  the  metal,  out  of  contact  with  the  side  of  the 
crucible,  and  try  and  keep  the  metal  at  normal  height  and 
the  heat  regulated  so  it  registers  between  525  and  550 
degrees.  The  spongy  condition  may  be  due  to  a  loose- 
fitting  or  dirty  plunger.  Take  the  plunger  out  of  doors 


and  clean  it  with  a  wire  brush,  first  dipping  it  in  oil  or  tal¬ 
low.  The  grooves  should  be  free  from  oxid.  If  this  treat¬ 
ment  does  not  give  relief,  and  you  notice  that  the  plunger 
descends  freely  while  casting,  you  should  order  a  new 
plunger.  Increase  the  stress  of  the  pump-lever  spring  to 
the  limit.  We  do  not  think  the  repacking  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  trouble,  and  do  not  understand  what  you  mean 
when  you  state  “  It  was  packed  too  much ;  there  was  no 
space  next  to  the  pot  at  all.” 


Distribution  of  Matrices. 

An  operator  in  Missouri  writes :  “  I  am  enclosing  two 

proofs  marked  ‘A’  and  ‘  B.’  They  were  set  consecutively, 
and  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  mixture  in  proof 
‘A.’  Am  using  a  Model  8  linotype  (new)  and  matrices 
are  in  good  condition.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  in  the  combina¬ 
tion  bar,  however,  as  neither  of  the  other  two  magazines 
gets  mixed  in  this  way.  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  just 
the  sort  of  mixture  in  the  magazine,  but  have  frequently 
found  ‘  c  ’  in  ‘  fi  ’  and  ‘  r  ’  channels.  As  soon  as  I  saw  this 
proof  I  ran  all  matrices  out  and  found  everything  per¬ 
fectly  straight.  Kindly  tell  me  what  to  do,  as  this  is  cer¬ 
tainly  annoying.” 

Answer. —  You  should  run  out  all  of  the  offending 
matrices  and  run  them  in  again,  and  then  exhaust  each 
channel  separately  and  see  if  any  mixture  has  taken  place. 
Repeat  this  operation  a  number  of  times  as  this  should 
reveal  to  you  any  matrices  prone  to  run  in  the  wrong  chan¬ 
nel.  Should  you  find  any  character  out  of  its  channel, 
mark  it  and  run  it  in  and  observe  if  it  is  again  found  out 
of  its  proper  channel.  Matrices  that  repeatedly  run  into 
the  wrong  channel  should  be  set  to  one  side,  their  combina¬ 
tions  examined  and,  if  possible,  corrected.  Otherwise  they 
should  be  destroyed. 


Recent  Patents  on  Composing  Machinery. 

Tabular  System.— F.  F.  Wilson,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  assignor  to 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  New  York.  Filed  April  27,  1912. 
Issued  November  18,  1913.  No.  1,079,086. 

Multiple-magazine  Linotype.— D.  S.  Kennedy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
assignor  to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  New  York.  Filed  April  3, 
1912.  Issued  December  16,  1913.  No.  1,081,753. 

Multiple-magazine  Distributor.— D.  S.  Kennedy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
assignor  to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  New  York.  Filed  April 
29,  1912.  Issued  December  16,  1913.  No.  1,081,754. 

Matrix  Escapement. —  R.  O.  Boardman,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
assignor  to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  New  York.  Filed  Novem¬ 
ber  2,  1911.  Issued  December  16,  1913.  No.  1,081,806. 

Record-strip  Perforator.— J.  B.  S.  Booth,  Enfield,  England,  assignor 
to  Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Filed  June 
”  mber  25,  1913.  No.  1,079,326. 
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Slug  Ejector.—  A.  W.  Le  Boeuf,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  and  J.  B.  Armi- 
e,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  assignors  to  Electric  Compositor  Company,  of 
V  Jersey.  Filed  January  15,  1913.  Issued  December  9,  1913.  No. 


idgeport,  Conn.,  ; 


Keyboard  Escapement. —  D.  Petri-Palmedo, 
signor  to  Electric  Compositor  Company,  of  N<  _ 

ber  13,  1912.  Issued  December  9,  1913.  No.  1,080,579. 

Typecasting  and  Composing  Machine. —  P.  T.  Dodge,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  assignor  to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  New  York.  Filed 
June  28,  1909.  Issued  December  9,  1913.  No.  1,081,025. 

Multiple-magazine  Matrix  Escapement. —  P.  T.  Dodge,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  assignor  to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  New  York.  Filed 
January  18,  1912.  Issued  December  9,  1913.  No.  1,081,026. 

Matrix  Escapement. —  G.  P.  Kingsbury,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  assignor 
to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  New  York.  Filed  December  30, 
1911.  Issued  December  9,  1913.  No.  1,081,047. 

Justifying  Mechanism. —  B.  F.  Bellows,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  assignor  to 
Electric  Compositor  Company,  of  New  Jersey.  Filed  July  19,  1909. 
Issued  December  23,  1913.  No.  1,082,006. 

Linotype  Mold. —  H.  A.  W.  Wood,  New  York  city,  assignor  to  Wood 
&  Nathan  Co.,  New  York.  Filed  September  28,  1907.  Issued  December 
23,  1913.  No.  1,082,059. 

Matrix-reversing  Mechanism. —  N.  Dodge,  East  Orange,  N.  J..  as¬ 
signor  to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  New  York.  Filed  October 
11,  1911.  Issued  December  23,  1913.  No.  1,082,114. 

Matrix-assembling  Mechanism. — •  D.  G.  Holt,  Santa  Monica,  Cal.,  and 
G.  R.  Horton,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Filed  February  23,  1911.  Issued 
December  23,  1913.  No.  1,082,197. 

Spacer-handling  Mechanism. —  A.  W.  Le  Boeuf,  Woonsocket,  R.  I., 
assignor  to  Electric  Compositor  Company,  New  York.  Filed  February 
2,  1912.  Issued  December  23,  1913.  No.  1,082,275. 

Typecasting  Machine.— F.  C.  L.  d’Aix,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Filed 
November  14,  1908.  Issued  December  30,  1913.  No.  1,083,195. 
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PICTURE-TITLE  CONTEST. 

As  announced  in  the  November  issue  of  The  Inland 
Printer,  we  publish  herewith  the  complete  list  of  titles  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  picture-title  contest.  Our  readers  are  invited 
to  select,  by  vote,  the  title  which  in  their  opinion  is  the  best. 
These  votes  will  be  tabulated,  and  the  contributor  of  the 
title  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  will  receive  a 
year’s  subscription  to  The  Inland  Printer.  Address, 
Picture  Contest  Editor,  The  Inland  Printer,  632  South 
Sherman  street,  Chicago. 

1.  Ready  for  the  Reprimand.  2.  His  Judgment  Day.  3.  Fired. 
4.  Realized  Inefficiency.  5.  When  Courage  Fails.  6.  His  First  Proof 
in  a  New  Office.  7.  Petitioning  the  Boss  for  Shorter  Hours. 

8.  “  D - n  That  Compositor  —  I  Ought  to  Fire  Him.”  9.  The  Man 

Higher  Up.  10.  An  Idler’s  Dream.  11.  “  You  Say  You  Want  a  Job 
—  Why  Don’t  You  Look  It?”  12.  Submitting  the  Proof  of  Incompe¬ 
tency.  13.  Doubt.  14.  Incompetent.  15.  The  Applicant.  16.  Before 
His  Majesty,  the  Editor.  17.  The  Master  —  Mine.  (With  apologies  to 


Wanted  —  A  Title  for  This  Picture. 


the  author  of  ‘‘The  Master  Mind”).  18.  Humiliation.  19.  Who’s 
Who  —  and  Why.  20.  “  Sir,  I’d  Like  to  Have  a  Raise  in  My  Salary.” 
21.  Suspense.  22.  No  Time  for  a  Flag  of  Truce.  23.  On  the  Carpet. 
24.  Coming  Events  Cast  Their  Shadows  Before.  25.  The  Calm  Before 
the  Storm.  26.  knowledge  Is  Power.  27.  The  Lamb  in  the  Lion’s 
Den.  28.  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse.  29.  Conquered.  30.  The  Third 
Degree.  31.  Authority.  32.  Dischargement  for  Dissipating.  33.  Hell 
Box.  34.  Awaiting  the  Verdict.  35.  His  First  Report.  36.  His 
Maiden  Effort.  37.  How  the  Boss  Looks  to  the  Applicant  for  a 
Raise.  38.  Awaiting  the  Verdict.  39.  Before  the  Court  of  Last 
Resort.  40.  Asking  for  a  Raise.  41.  Big  Business.  42.  A  Reprimand. 
43.  Pay  Day  —  with  Funds  Available.  44.  The  Thinkers.  45.  The  Lion 
and  the  Mouse.  46.  The  Incompetent.  47.  Getting  Called  Down. 
48.  Awaiting  the  Verdict.  49.  Asking  for  a  Raise.  50.  When  Murphy 
Does  the  Sending.  51.  Incompetency.  52.  Between  Two  Fires.  53.  How 
the  Place  Looks  When  You  Are  About  to  Give  an  Excuse  for  Bad 
Work.  54.  The  Mind  Reader.  55.  Who  Made  That  “  Bull  ”  ?  56.  Lost 
Confidence.  57.  When  the  “  Soldier  ”  Goes  to  the  “  Front.”  58.  Well  ? 
59.  The  Calm  Before  the  Storm.  60.  Correcting  a  Standing  Form. 
61.  Up  for  Promotion?  62.  Your  Services  No  Longer  Required. 
63.  A  Spoiled  Job.  64.  Retrospection  —  Introspection.  65.  Who  Gave 
You  a  Card?  66.  Cutting  Off  Unnecessary  Expense.  67.  Cold  Feet. 
68.  Before  the  Judge.  69.  Relative  Sizes  of  Men  —  a  Front-office 
Opinion.  70.  Fired.  71.  On  the  Carpet.  72.  Copy.  73.  Another  Call. 
74.  Late  Again.  75.  To  Keep  Him  or  Not  to  Keep  Him.  76.  Asking 
for  a  Raise.  77.  Asking  for  a  Raise  in  Salary.  78.  Will  He  Get  It? 
What?  The  Raise.  79.  See  the  Door  —  This  Is  No  Place  for  a 
“  Small  ”  Man.  80.  Hired  '  or  Fired !  81.  The  Course  of  Human 

Events.  82.  The  “  Boss’s  ”  Disappointment,  or  The  Last  Stand  of 
Foreman  Jenks.  83.  The  Boss.  84.  A  Raise  Wanted.  85.  The  Cub 
Reporter.  86.  When  a  Feller  Needs  a  Friend  (with  apologies  to 

Briggs).  87.  One  of  P - sts,  Free  and  Independent.  88.  Mea  Culpa. 

89.  One  Result  of  Our  Apprenticeship  System  (?).  90.  How  Easily 
Mistakes  Are  Made  —  How  Hard  to  Rectify.  91.  The  Dignity  of  Labor, 
U.  S.  A.,  1913.  92.  Not  an  I.  T.  U.  Commission  Student.  93.  Discour¬ 
aged  and  Discharged.  94.  Facing  the  Music.  95.  The  “  Soft  Answer  ” 
Had  Not  a  Look-in  Up  to  Time  of  Going  to  Press.  96.  When  Opinions 
Differ.  97.  The  Great  Divide.  98.  Fallibility  —  Admonition  —  Retribu¬ 
tion.  99.  The  Man  Who  Knows  and  Knows  He  Knows  vs.  the  Man 
Who  Doesn’t  Know  and  Knows  He  Doesn’t.  100.  Indecision.  101.  The 
Call-down.  102.  Opportunity.  103.  The  Mind  Reader.  104.  Be  Prepared. 


105.  Capital  and  Labor.  106.  The  Diminution  of  Self-confidence.  107. 
Imagination.  108.  The  Untrained  Man.  109.  So  Big,  Yet  So  Small. 
110.  Two  Strikes  —  Three  Balls.  111.  The  Lady  or  the  Tiger?  112.  Do 
You  Think  You  Have  Earned  Your  Salary?  113.  There  Is  No  Profit  in 
Booze  Fighters  and  Cigarette  Fiends.  114.  Weighed  in  the  Balance  and 
Found  Wanting.  115.  Conscience-stricken  Before  His  Employer’s  Rebuk¬ 
ing  Gaze.  116.  A  Humiliating  Predicament.  117.  A  “Wrong  Font” 
in  the  Business.  118.  Decision.  119.  Anxious  Moments.  120.  No,  We 
Don’t  Need  Any  More  Booze  Artists.  You’re  Fired.  121.  The  Grouch. 

122.  The  Last  Call.  123.  Why  Didn’t  You  - •  - ?  124.  Facing  the 

Gulliver.  125.  In  the  Shadow  of  the  Valley  of  the  “  Can.”  126.  The 
Penalty  of  Incompetency.  127.  The  Last  Straw.  128.  Anxious 
Moments.  129.  Torturing  Suspense.  130.  Well,  Boy,  What  the  ’ell  Do 
You  Want?  I’ve  Forgotten  Now.  131.  An  “Out”  (re)  Mark.  132. 
Pressing  the  Point  Home.  133.  In  Bad.  134.  Explanation  Demanded. 
135.  After  That  the  Deluge.  136.  Momentary  Hesitation.  137.  I  Can 
Not  Tell  a  Lie  —  I  Did  It  with  My  Little  Stick.  138.  As  You  See  It  — 
Not  “  As  You  Like  It.”  139.  A  Big  and  Little  Wrong-font.  140.  A 
Bad  Case  in  the  Case.  141.  Two  Nicks  —  the  Devil  and  Arch  Devil. 
142.  Fifty  Years  Ago  —  and  To-day.  143.  Realization:  Reaping 
Returns  of  Ignorance ;  Reaping  the  Returns  of  Cheap  Labor.  144.  Will 
It  Be  the  Sack?  145.  The  Devil.  146.  Arbitration.  147.  The  Wrong- 
font.  148.  Think !  149.  Weighed  and  Found  Wanting.  150.  Grand¬ 

mother’s  Funeral:  Huh!  Who  Plays  To-day?  151.  A  Disgrace  to  the 
Press.  152.  A  Man  Looks  as  He  Feels.  153.  Going  Down.  154.  The 
Point  of  View,  or  Put  Yourself  in  His  Place.  155.  Imagination.  156. 
Called  Down.  157.  Waiting  for  a  Decision.  158.  “  His  Master’s  Voice,” 
with  apologies  to  the  Victor  Phonograph  Company.  159.  Apprehension. 
160.  The  Incompetent  —  as  He  Doesn’t  See  Himself.  161.  The  Country 
Comp,  in  the  City  Shop;  How  He  Felt  When  Submitting  His  First 
Proof.  162.  His  Rise  —  His  Fall.  163.  Scooped.  164.  Keeping  an 
Eye  on  the  “  I  ”  in  Exit.  165.  The  Power  of  the  Genius.  166.  Ask¬ 
ing  for  His  First  Raise.  167.  An  Inexcusable  Error.  168.  Getting  a 
Call-down.  169.  Called  Down.  170.  Industriousness  and  Indolence 
(with  apologies  to  the  painter  of  “Dignity  and  Impudence”).  171. 
The  Compositor’s  Ordeal  —  the  First  Proof.  172.  Self-consciousness. 
173.  Reduced  to  His  Lowest  Terms.  174.  Bold-face  Condensed.  175. 
Do  You  Recall  the  Time?  176.  The  “Little”  Man.  177.  Did  You 
Set  This?  178.  Violent  Words  Unspoken.  179.  Thoughts  Expressed 
without  Words.  180.  Anxious  Moments.  181.  You  Had  Better  Study 
the  I.  T.  U.  Course.  182.  Fatherly  Advice  for  Master  Printer.  183. 
Young  Man,  You  Need  the  I.  T.  U.  Course.  184.  The  Eleventh 
Hour.  185.  The  Verdict.  186.  The  Employer  Must  Rise  and  Educate 
the  Apprentice.  187.  How  Small  the  Back  Room  Feels  in  the  Presence 
of  the  Mighty  Editor.  188.  The  Morning  After.  189.  Waiting  for 
the  Ghost  to  Walk.  190.  The  Goat.  191.  Types.  192.  The  Dirty  Proof. 
193.  Sans  Coeur ;  Right  About  Face !  Quick  March !  1  194.  The 

Impossible  —  Asking  for  a  Raise  After  Fighting  the  Cost  System. 
195.  Squelched.  196.  In  Retrospection  Now  He  Sits  —  Seeing  Where 
Once  He  Stood.  197.  Putting  It  Up  to  the  Boss.  198.  That’s  All  — 
You  May  Go.  199.  As  Others  See  You.  200.  Which  Will  You  Be? 
201.  Judgment  Day.  202.  Conscience.  203.  Another  Man  Gone  Wrong. 
204.  The  Point  of  View.  205.  Result  of  a  Cost  System.  206.  Sequence 
of  Indolence.  207.  Result  of  Incompetency.  208.  This  Is  No  Time 
to  Exchange  Christmas  or  New  Year  Greetings.  209.  Discouraged 
with  His  Work.  210.  Did  This  Ever  Occur  to  You?  211.  To  Be,  or 
Not  to  Be.  212.  The  Loafer.  213.  I  Admit,  Sir,  I  Am  to  Blame. 
But  Are  You  Infallible?  214.  Breakers  Ahead.  215.  Guilty.  216. 
Incompetence  —  Be  the  Kind  the  Employer  Will  Have  to  Look  At  on 
the  Level.  217.  The  Printer  Plus  Cost  System  Equal  to  Up-to-date 
Print-shop.  218.  Ring  Out  the  Old  and  Ring  in  the  New.  219.  Too 
Small  for  the  Job.  220.  Why  I  Quit:  Not  That  I  Loved  Labor  Less, 

But  That  I  Loved  Peace  More.  221.  “  You  Stiff,  There’s  Bats  in  Your 

Belfry,”  Says  I  (to  Myself).  222.  The  Long  and  the  Short  of  It. 
223.  Exit  the  Small  Man.  224.  Puzzle  — Find  the  Boss.  225.  The 
Veteran’s  Decision.  226.  Sorrows  of  Soldiering.  227.  Kid,  Please 
Look  for  a  Lost  Copy,  It  May  Be  in  the  Waste  Bag.  228.  The  Editor- 
in-chief.  229.  The  Head  of  This  Establishment.  230.  Who’s  Who, 
and  What’s  What.  231.  The  Poor  Devil.  232.  Cause  All  But  Lost. 

233.  Supply  and  Demand.  234.  Counting  the  Cost.  235.  Where  Patience 

Ceases  to  Be  a  Virtue.  236.  Nothing  Venture,  Nothing  Have.  237. 
An  Estimate  Based  on  Valuation.  238.  I  Have  Troubles  of  My  Own 
—  Don’t  Mention  Yours.  239.  Thoughts  Too  Deep  for  Utterance. 
240.  Tried  and  Found  Wanting.  241.  His  First  Chance  — and  His 
Last.  242.  The  Last  Straw.  243.  Parting  of  the  Ways.  244.  The 
Labor  Problem.  245.  The  Great  Divide.  246.  The  Proofreader’s  Dream. 
247.  Is  He  Worth  It?  248.  Caps  and  Lower-case.  249.  Even  as  You 
and  I.  250.  Ever  Feel  this  Way?  — Why?  251.  The  Man  Higher  Up. 
252.  Lack  of  Self-confidence.  253.  Example  Is  One  of  the  Most  Potent 
of  Instructors,  Though  It  Teaches  without  a  Tongue  (Sam  Smiles). 
254.  The  Man  Higher  Up.  255.  You  Say  You  Want  a  Job;  Why 
Don’t  You  Look  It?  256.  A  Man  —  A  Man  —  Amen.  257.  A  Moving 
Picture.  258.  Lost  Money  Again  —  Guess  I’ll  Adopt  a  Cost  System. 
259.  Tested  Inefficiency.  260.  Reprimand  in  Brief.  261.  The  Last 
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Offense.  262.  Inefficiency  —  the  Last  Straw.  263.  He  Feels  Very  Small 
in  the  Presence  of  the  Boss.  264.  Disparage.  265.  His  Proof  for 
Dismissal.  266.  The  Judgment  Bar.  267.  Casus  Belli.  268.  Bewilder¬ 
ment.  269.  Lack  of  Harmony.  270.  Erratum.  271.  Between  Hope  and 
Fear.  272,  The  Die  Is  Cast.  273.  Exasperation.  274.  Fools  Invade 
Where  Angels  Fear  to  Tread.  275.  He  Missed  the  Mails.  276.  “  O, 
Wad  Some  Pow’r  the  Giftie  Gie  Us.”  277.  Dele.  278.  Caps  and  Lower¬ 
case.  279.  Where  the  H - 1  Are  My  Scissors?  280.  The  Cost  Bug 

Invades  His  Sanctum.  281.  The  Tenth  Moment.  282.  Things  Are 
Dull,  I  Must  Lay  you  Off  —  You  Can  Leave  Your  Name  and  Address. 

283.  Baseball  Season  Opens  —  “  M-M-My  Grandmother’s  Funeral  — 

284.  Sued  for  Libel.  285.  How  the  Incompetent  Looks  to  the  Boss. 


This  department  of  service  is  designed  to  bring  men  of  capacity  in 
touch  with  the  opportunities  which  are  seeking  them  and  which  they  are 
seeking.  There  is  no  charge  attached  to  the  service  whatever.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  an  editorial  enterprise.  Applicants  for  space  in  this  department 
are  requested  to  write  fully  and  freely  to  the  editor,  giving  such  refer¬ 
ences  as  they  may  consider  convenient.  Their  applications  will  be 
reduced  to  a  formal  anonymous  statement  of  their  desires  and  their 
experience,  a  reference  number  attached  and  published  in  “The  Inland 
Printer.”  Their  names  will  be  furnished  to  inquirers.  Similarly,  those 
who  command  opportunities  which  they  are  seeking  men  to  fill  will  be 
accorded  the  same  privilege  under  the  same  terms.  The  “  get-together  ” 
movement  has  many  phases.  This  is  one  which  “The  Inland  Printer” 
has  originated  as  especially  desirable  for  the  good  of  the  trade. 

Opening  for  First-class  Printer. 

(1811)  An  up-to-date  printing-plant  in  New  York 
State,  well  equipped  for  producing  all  kinds  of  commercial 
work,  needs  a  printer  who  is  competent  to.  take  charge  of 
the  mechanical  department  and  who  can  give  results.  The 
only  capital  he  will  have  to  invest  will  be  grains,  compe¬ 
tency  and  reliability. 

Compositor  Seeks  Change. 

(1812)  Printer  of  fourteen  years’  experience  as  com¬ 
positor  on  job,  catalogue  and  book  work,  stonework  and 
presswork,  would  like  a  position  as  foreman  in  a  small  first- 
class  printing-office  doing  a  high  grade  of  work.  Practical 
experience  in  estimating  and  layout.  Would  prefer  to 
locate  in  or  around  Los  Angeles. 

Desires  Position  as  Superintendent  or  Foreman. 

(1813)  Man  of  forty-seven,  with  a  general  all-around 
experience  of  over  twenty-five  years,  the  greater  part  of 
which 'time  has  been  in  position  of  superintendent  or  in 
business  for  himself,  would  like  to  secure  a  position  as 
superintendent  or  foreman  in  an  establishment  that  can 
pay  $30  or  more  a  week  for  a  good  man.  Prefers  the  East 
or  South.  Thoroughly  familiar  with  cost  and  efficiency 
problems. 

All-around  Printer  Seeks  Change. 

(1814)  All-around  printer  of  many  years’  experience 
on  stonework,  figuring  margins,  registering  colorwork  on 
press,  etc.,  would  like  to  make  change.  Can  lay  out  and 
handle  catalogue  work  from  the  author  to  the  press,  and 
do  commercial  work.  Will  go  any  place,  but  prefers  the 
North  or  East.  Union. 

Job  Compositor  Seeks  Situation. 

(1815)  A  first-class  job-compositor  is  looking  for  a 
situation  as  foreman,  working  foreman  or  layout-man 
with  an  up-to-date  firm  that  is  willing  to  pay  a  fair 
remuneration  for  such  services.  Age  25  years.  Will  go 
anywhere  if  compensation  warrants  it. 


Seeks  Position  as  Foreman. 

(1816)  Young  man,  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  wants 
position  as  compositor  or  working  foreman  in  job  or  private 
plant.  Thoroughly  understands  everything  in  medium¬ 
sized  shop.  Has  had  six  years’  experience  in  own  plant  and 
ten  years  in  business.  Experienced  in  office,  composing- 
room,  pressroom,  stock,  etc. 

Compositor  Seeks  Opening. 

(1817)  A  first-class  compositor,  with  originality  and 
ability  as  layout-man  and  hand-letterer,  seeks  position  with 
responsible  firm  where  he  can  make  use  of  his  knowledge 
of  design  and  hand-lettering  in  connection  with  typework. 
Thirty  years  of  age.  Fifteen  years’  experience  on  wide 
variety  of  commercial  work. 

Seeks  Partner. 

( 1818)  Chicago  man  who  possesses  two  presses  adapted 
for  sales-book  printing,  capacity  large  and  varied,  which 
are  located  in  a  good  field  in  the  Central  West,  would  like 
to  interest  the  right  man  in  a  partnership.  Any  reasonable 
terms  would  be  made  to  the  right  man. 

Superintendent  Would  Make  Change. 

(1819)  Superintendent  of  printing,  or  pressroom  fore¬ 
man,  would  like  to  make  a  change  about  February  or 
March.  Twenty  years’  experience  running  pressrooms  in 
New  York  city  and  Chicago.  At  present  employed  in  large 
magazine  and  catalogue  plant.  Understands  all  makes  of 
flat  and  rotary  presses,  cut  and  color  work  in  all  its 
branches,  and  would  run  room  strictly  on  cost-system  basis. 

Linotype  Operator-machinist  Wanted. 

(1820)  Firm  in  New  York  State  would  like  a  linotype 
operator-machinist  who  can  handle  a  Model  8.  Man  must 
be  a  printer  who  can  set  advertisements,  do  jobwork  and 
set  up  weekly  paper.  Would  expect  product  of  twenty  to 
thirty  thousand  ems  a  day.  Prefers  a  married  man,  over 
thirty,  with  good  sober  habits.  Steady  position.  No  union 
in  town.  Nine  hours. 

Compositor  Wishes  to  Go  West. 

(1821)  Job  and  ad.  compositor  wishes  to  locate  on 
western  coast.  Eleven  years’  experience,  five  in  largest 
plant  in  Chicago,  and  the  past  three  in  largest  magazine 
plant  in  Ohio.  No  bad  habits.  Married.  Union. 

Compositor  Would  Locate  in  Indiana  or  Illinois. 

(1822)  Position  wanted,  either  in  Indiana  or  Illinois, 
by  a  job-compositor;  or  would  accept  position  as  foreman 
of  small  shop.  Twenty  years’  experience.  Courteous, 
prompt,  willing,  and  considers  himself  efficient.  Union. 

Would  Take  Charge  of  Pressroom. 

(1823)  First-class  pressman  would  like  position  on 
some  newspaper  where  he  could  take  charge  of  pressroom. 
Has  worked  on  Goss  presses  for  ten  years  and  is  competent 
on  straight  black  or  color  work.  Prefers  position  in  the 
Middle  West.  Present  position  offers  no  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Can  give  best  of  references. 

Printing-plant  for  Sale. 

(1824)  Complete  printing-plant,  in  Western  State 
capital  of  sixty  thousand  population,  for  sale.  Plant  inven¬ 
tories  about  $15,000.  Consists  of  up-to-date  and  practically 
new  machinery,  including  all  necessary  composing-room 
equipment.  Will  sell  whole  or  half  interest  for  cash,  or 
will  exchange  for  clear  land. 
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Paper-ruler  Seeks  Position. 

(1825)  Paper-ruler  having  twenty  years’  experience 
at  the  ruling-trade  would  like  position  as  foreman  in  that 
department;  good  at  estimating  cost  of  ruling  and  getting 
up  new  forms.  Sober  and  steady.  Can  furnish  the  best 
of  references.  At  present  employed,  but  desires  to  make  a 
change. 

Color  Engraving  and  Offset-process  Artist. 

(1826)  Expert  color-engraver  and  offset-process  artist, 
with  twelve  years’  experience  in  the  photoengraving  and 
lithographing  business,  would  like  to  secure  a  position  as 
foreman  or  superintendent  in  the  printing  department  of 
an  engraving  and  printing  house,  taking  charge  of  color- 
work.  His  experience  extends  to  leading  photoengraving 
and  printing  houses  of  Central  Europe. 

Compositor  and  I.  T.  U.  Graduate. 

(1827)  Compositor  possessing  unusual  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  neat  and  harmonious  work  would  like  to  connect  with 
an  open  shop  in  Brooklyn  or  New  York  city,  where  only 
the  best  work  is  executed.  Graduate  of  I.  T.  U.  Course  in 
printing  and  a  near  graduate  of  the  I.  C.  S.  Course  in  adver¬ 
tising.  Minimum  salary  $18. 

Seeks  Superintendency  with  View  of  Investing. 

(1828)  High-class  photoengraver  of  fifteen  years’ 
experience,  practical  in  all  the  branches  of  the  platemaking 
business,  would  like  to  secure  the  superintendency  or  man¬ 
agement  of  an  up-to-date  plant  where  he  could  become 
financially  interested  later,  providing  all  was  satisfactory. 
At  present  secretary-treasurer  of  modern  plant,  but  is 
about  to  sell  out. 

Instructor  of  Printing  Seeks  Location. 

(1829)  Man  of  unusual  ability  as  a  printer,  designer, 
layout-man,  and  a  close  student  of  the  art,  would  like  to 
get  in  a  school  that  is  new  and  be  able  to  make  the  selection 
for  the  equipment,  lay  out  the  course  and  put  into  practice 
the  knowledge  gained  through  hard  study.  Graduate  of 
the  I.  T.  U.  Course  of  Instruction  in  Printing,  also  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  book-cover  design  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Course  of 
the  I.  C.  S.  at  Scranton,  college  graduate,  as  well  as  having 
fifteen  years’  practical  experience  in  every  capacity  of 
newspaper  and  job  offices.  Comes  highly  recommended. 

Printer,  Linotype  Machinist-operator  Seeks  Position. 

(1830)  Printer  with  unusual  ability  as  a  compositor 
and  linotype  machinist-operator  would  like  to  secure  a 
position  in  a  first-class  plant  in  Chicago,  or  some  other 
good  city,  as  machinist-operator,  machinist  or  foreman- 
machinist.  Minimum  salary  $30. 

All-around  Printer  Seeks  Opening. 

(1831)  All-around  printer  with  five  years’  experience 
at  the  business,  with  knowledge  of  cylinder  and  platen 
presswork,  stonework,  job,  and  ad.  composition  and  news¬ 
paper  experience,  and  who  can  handle  practically  anything 
that  comes  into  the  ordinary  shop,  would  like  to  make  a 
change.  Also  has  experience  as  a  machinist.  Good  ref¬ 
erences. 

Seeks  Position  in  Southwest. 

(1832)  Experienced  all-around  newspaper  man,  age 
22,  ambitious,  energetic  and  possessing  good  habits,  would 
like  to  locate  in  New  Mexico,  Arkansas,  Texas  or  Colorado. 
Fast  operator  on  any  machine  from  No.  1  to  9.  Make-up 
or  ad.-man.  Good  references. 


Ruler  Seeks  Change. 

(1833)  First-class  ruler,  with  experience  in  some  of 
the  best  shops  in  the  country,  would  like  to  secure  position 
with  opportunity  for  advancement.  Twenty-eight  years  of 
age.  Has  held  positions  as  head  ruler  with  some  of  the 
largest  firms  in  the  country. 

Printer  Seeks  Opening. 

(1834)  A  thoroughly  competent  printer,  with  brains 
and  ambition,  would  like  to  connect  with  some  good  Chicago 
house  as  superintendent  or  foreman,  where  others  have 
failed  to  make  good.  Thirty-four  years  of  age,  a  hustler 
and  a  producer. 

Pressman  Seeks  Change. 

(1835)  Pressman  with  fifteen  years’  experience  would 
like  to  make  a  change  and  take  charge  of  a  two  or  three 
cylinder  shop  located  in  the  Central  States.  Married. 
Union.  Best  of  references. 

Would  Buy  Printing-plant. 

(1836)  We  hold  inquiry  from  a  party  wishing  to  buy 
a  printing-office  in  a  good,  live,  up-to-date  town  in  any 
eastern  city  or  county  seat.  He  desires  a  plant  (job-office) 
that  is  not  too  large,  with  possibly  a  German  weekly  in 
connection. 

All-around  Printer  Would  Change. 

(1837)  Printer  of  nine  years’  experience  in  almost  all 
departments,  including  job,  ad.,  make-up,  pressroom  and 
machine,  would  like  to  locate  in  some  up-to-date  town 
where  he  can  increase  machine  speed.  Would  prefer  Cen¬ 
tral  States,  but  will  go  anywhere.  Union. 

Seeks  Pressroom  Foremanship. 

(1838)  Man,  thirty-four  years  of  age,  with  fifteen 
years’  experience  in  the  printing  business,  ten  of  which 
have  been  as  pressroom  foreman,  would  like  to  secure  a 
situation  as  pressroom  foreman  of  fair-sized  office  or  gen¬ 
eral  foreman  of  medium-sized  office.  A  good  pressman  and 
well  qualified  to  handle  help.  Prefers  Michigan,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Minnesota  or  Iowa  as  to  location. 

Photogravure  Etcher-retoucher. 

(1839)  Photogravure  etcher- retoucher,  familiar  with 
the  whole  process  from  carbon  transparency  to  steel-facing 
plate,  would  like  to  secure  a  position.  Also  experienced  in 
engraving  lettering  on  steel  or  copper,  etching  or  cutting 
from  type  originals,  designing  business-cards,  letter-heads, 
etc.  European  experience.  Thoroughly  competent. 

Artist,  Dry-point  Engraver  and  Etcher  Seeks  Position. 

(1840)  Spanish  artist  of  repute,  who  is  also  a  dry- 
point  engraver  and  etcher,  seeks  position.  Also  makes 
drawings  on  zinc.  Will  dry-point  and  etch  plates  at  a 
reasonable  price,  returning  same  by  parcel  post.  Quality 
and  quick  service  guaranteed. 

Foreman  Wanted. 

(1841)  A  mechanical  foreman  is  wanted  on  a  bi-weekly 
newspaper  in  a  thriving  Kentucky  town  of  two  thousand 
inhabitants;  one  who  can  handle  advertisements  and  jobs, 
and  possesses  knowledge  of  presswork;  would  pay  higher 
if  the  man  was  also  a  machinist-operator,  but  that  is  not 
absolutely  essential.  He  must  know  how  first-class  jobwork 
should  be  done  and  how  to  get  out  a  mechanically  perfect 
country  newspaper.  Town  has  fine  schools,  churches,  and 
is  in  a  delightful  portion  of  the  Blue  Grass  region  of 
Kentucky. 
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Questions  pertaining  to  proofreading  are  solicited  and  will  be  promptly  answered  in  this  department.  Replies  can  not  be  made  by  mail. 


Was  the  Joke  Fair? 

K.  C.  C.,  New  York,  writes:  “A  newspaper  correspon¬ 
dent  wrote  about  ‘  the  twenty  thousand  odd  souls  in  this 
town,’  and  the  town  was  joshed  as  composed  of  ‘  odd  souls.’ 
Was  the  joke  a  fair  hit?  ” 

Answer. —  I  think  it  was.  What  do  you  (anybody) 
think? 

Matters  for  Personal  Choice. 

G.  S.  S.,  Geneva,  Ohio,  writes :  “Are  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  correct  as  regards  capitalization,  punctuation,  syn¬ 
tax,  etc.?  ‘Annual  Thanksgiving  is  the  distinctive  home 
festival.’  ‘  Fully  eighty  per  cent  of  the  boys  signified  their 
intention  of  playing,  so  that  the  league  will  have  to  be 
even  larger  than  last  year.’  I  inclose  proof  showing  how 
these  sentences  were  written  and  as  the  proofreader  cor¬ 
rected  them.  The  proofreader  holds  that  his  corrections 
improve  them.” 

Answer. —  Yes,  the  sentences  are  right  as  corrected; 
but  they  were  also  correct  as  written,  and  the  proofreader 
would  have  done  better  to  let  them  stay  as  written  and  to 
correct  real  errors  on  the  proof.  One  error  uncorrected 
was  a  plain  question  ending  with  a  period  instead  of  a 
question-mark,  and  others  were  omission  of  beginning 
quotation-marks  in  one  place  and  closing  marks  in  another 
place.  The  questioned  markings  were  the  change  of  a 
small  letter  to  a  capital  in  thanksgiving  and  the  change  of 
year’s  to  year.  “Annual  Thanksgiving  ”  makes  the  sen¬ 
tence  refer  to  the  day  as  a  special  holiday,  and  “Annual 
thanksgiving  ”  plainly  means  yearly  giving  of  thanks,  each 
of  which  is  a  fitting  expression.  It  is  most  emphatically  a 
proofreader’s  duty  to  make  the  type  say  what  the  writer 
intends,  and  in  such  a  case  as  this  that  duty  dictates  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  written  form.  A  similar  difference  appears 
in  the  other  sentence.  Each  form  of  it  is  elliptical.  As  writ¬ 
ten  it  expresses  what  would  be  meant  by  “  larger  than  last 
year’s  league  was,”  and  with  the  change  it  means  “  larger 
than  the  league  was  last  year.”  The  written  form  con¬ 
siders  the  year’s  league  as  a  new  organization,  and  the 
proofreader  makes  it  mean  the  same  body  with  new  mem¬ 
bers.  Either  way  the  ultimate  idea,  conveyed  would  be 
practically  adequate,  but  they  are  not  identical,  and  the 
choice  rests  with  the  writer.  No  proofreader  is  employed 
to  make  writers  say  something  that  is  not  what  the  writers 
mean.  If  the  proofreader  finds  something  in  copy  that  is 
unmistakably  wrong,  he  should  correct  it,  as  omission  of  a 
word  that  is  necessary,  or  any  plainly  accidental  error; 
for  anything  more  than  this,  as  in  any  case  where  the 
writer  may  have  a  reason,  that  is,  when  there  is  any  doubt, 
the  writer  should  be  consulted  or  his  copy  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  proofreader  should  be  able  to  perceive  possi¬ 
bilities  of  correctness  in  other  people’s  work  as  well  as  to 
5-8 


find  faults.  Otherwise  he  will  be  sure  to  have  much  more 
than  the  necessary  trouble,  and  there  is  enough  of  that 
anyway.  In  the  cases  in  question  the  writer  seems  to  have 
chosen  the  better  expressions,  and  the  proofreader  should 
have  recognized  the  possibility  of  that,  at  least,  and  should 
have  asked  whether  it  was  right  or  left  it  as  it  was. 
Always,  when  there  is  any  room  for  question,  the  writer  or 
the  editor  is  the  one  to  whom  the  decision  belongs  natu¬ 
rally.  If  writer  or  editor,  for  any  reason,  authorizes  the 
proofreader  to  decide,  that  is  another  matter;  but  even 
then  the  proofreader  should  be  cautious  and  conservative. 

Punctuation. 

G.  M.,  Loomis,  Nebraska,  writes:  “A  printer  of  my 
acquaintance  persists  in  punctuating  as  follows:  ‘John 
Jones  of  Omaha,  was  in  this  village,  Thursday.’  It  is  my 
contention  that  the  omission  of  the  comma  after  Jones 
obviates  the  use  of  one  after  Omaha,  and  while  I  am  none 
too  clear  in  regard  to  the  last  comma  in  the  above  sentence, 
it  seems  to  me  that  for  newspaper-work,  where  over¬ 
punctuation  is  to  be  avoided,  the  sentence  would  be  more 
intelligible  thus :  ‘John  Jones  of  Omaha  was  in  this  village 
Thursday.’  This  same  printer  holds  that  in  the  sentence 
‘  Those  present  were  Harold  Smith,’  etc.,  a  punctuation- 
mark  should  be  inserted  after  were.  He  isn’t  partial  to 
any  particular  mark,  but  uses  a  dash,  colon,  or  comma. 
Please  set  us  right  in  regard  to  the  above.  It  will  no  doubt 
seem  absurd  to  you  that  there  should  be  any  doubt  in 
regard  to  such  simple  matters  of  punctuation  as  the  above, 
but  I  assure  you  that  mispunctuation  obtains  to  an  unbe¬ 
lievable  extent  in  the  country  press.  I  can,  of  course,  make 
no  claims  to  being  proficient  in  the  art  myself,  as  you  will 
readily  see  at  a  glance  over  this  letter.” 

Answer. —  Proper  punctuation  is  very  simple,  and  our 
letter-writer  shows  that  he  is  proficient  in  the  use  of  points 
by  using  them  correctly  in  his  writing.  All  that  is  needed 
for  proficiency  in  the  “  art  ”  is  extension  of  the  same  com¬ 
mon  sense  that  is  shown  in  this  simple  construction  to  meet 
the  demands  of  more  complicated  expression.  The  first 
1  sentence  asked  about  would  be  correctly  pointed  with  two 
commas,  and  also  correct  with  no  comma.  As  his  printer 
acquaintance  punctuates  it,  it  is  incorrect.  No  possible 
argument  or  sophistication  could  support  the  use  of  the 
last  comma.  It  is  as  unnecessary  and  as  badly  used  as  a 
comma  could  be  anywhere,  just  as  his  first  one  is.  His  first 
one  would  be  correct  with  its  complementary  comma  after 
the  name,  but  without  that  it  is  unreasonable.  Use  or 
non-use  of  the  two  commas  indicated,  “  John  Jones,  of 
Omaha,  was  in  this  village  Thursday,”  or  “  John  Jones  of 
Omaha  was  in  this  village  Thursday,”  is  simply  a  matter 
of  choice  between  close  and  open  punctuation,  that  is, 
between  the  use  of  as  many  points  as  possible  with  reason 
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and  the  use  of  the  fewest  possible.  The  former  used  to 
prevail,  but  now  the  latter  is  almost  universal.  No  misun¬ 
derstanding  is  possible,  with  or  without  commas,  even  with 
the  use  of  the  last  one. 

In  the  other  sentence  mentioned  there  is  an  example  of 
what  is  meant  by  “  more  complicated  expression  ”  above. 
In  “  Those  present  were  Harold  Smith,  John  Jones,”  etc., 
merely  naming  the  persons,  the  reading  is  too  simply  con¬ 
tinuous  to  admit  properly  any  point  after  were.  But  if  we 
give  other  details  with  the  names  we  must  have  commas 
and  semicolons  in  pointing  off  the  items,  which  are  all 


dare  assert  that  if  the  people  really  knew  its  worth  it 
would  be  printed  and  sold  as  Webster’s  Spelling-book  used 
to  be.  The  New  York  Tribune  said  of  it:  “A  clear,  ready, 
and  comparatively  simple  guide.  No  treatise  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  more  fittingly  or  definitely  expressed.”  The  Chicago 
Tribune :  “  What  chiefly  commends  it  is  its  freedom  from 
dogmatism  and  its  intelligent  application  of  principles.” 
The  World,  Vancouver,  B.  C.:  “A  little  book  that  every 
author,  printer,  preacher,  and  teacher  might  read  with 
profit.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  useful  topics,  and  every 
chapter  shows  itself  to  be  based  on  careful  research.”  The 


introduced  by  the  first  clause,  and  an  introductory  colon 
becomes  necessary :  “  Those  present  were :  Harold  Smith, 
president;  John  Jones,  treasurer;  and  William  Brown, 
secretary.”  Such  sentences  are  most  commonly  printed* 
with  a  comma  instead  of  a  semicolon  before  and,  but  the 
semicolon  is  the  correct  point,  corresponding  to  the  semi¬ 
colons  which  mark  off  the  items  all  through. 

I  have  carefully  and  laboriously  studied  this  subject, 
considering  every  argument  or  opinion  I  could  find,  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  and  have  given  my  decisions  in  a  book 
entitled  “  Punctuation,”  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York,  and  sold  by  them  for  $1,  or  at  a  reduced  price 
for  a  number  of  copies.  I  honestly  and  sincerely  believe 
that  book  will  furnish  help  that  will  be  worth  many  dollars 
to  any  one,  and  that  there  is  not  a  misleading  word  or  a 
wrong  conclusion  in  it.  So  strong  is  this  conviction  that  I 


Boston  Saturday  Evening  Gazette :  “  There  have  been 

larger  books  on  the  same  subject,  but  none  so  simple  and 
philosophic  as  this  manual.”  And  I  am  thoroughly  confi¬ 
dent  that  these  commendations  and  many  others  equally 
strong  are  in  no  respect  other  than  simple  truth  disinter¬ 
estedly  expressed. 

The  unbelievable  extent  of  mispunctuation  is  far 
greater  than  merely  the  country  press.  Many  excellent 
books  are  badly  punctuated,  because  many  writers  do  not 
know  how  to  punctuate,  and  many  others  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  do  so. 


Happiness  is  in  action,  and  every  power  is  intended  for 
action;  human  happiness,  therefore,  can  only  be  complete 
as  all  the  powers  have  their  full  and  legitimate  play. — 
Thomas. 
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id  publishers  of  newspapers  desiring  criticism  or  notice  of  new  features  in  their  papers,  rate-cards,  procuring  of  subscriptions  and  advertise- 
irrier  systems,  etc.,  are  requested  to  send  all  letters,  papers,  etc.,  bearing  on  these  subjects,  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company,  632  Sherman 
street,  Chicago.  If  criticism  is  desired,  a  specific  request  must  be  made  by  letter  or  postal  card. 


The  Cost  System  and  the  Country  Newspaper. 

C.  H.  Armstrong,  president  of  the  Southwest  Cost 
Congress,  writes  from  Wichita,  Kansas,  under  date  of 
December  10: 

“  Your  very  concise  and  interesting  article  in  the 
November  Inland  Printer  relative  to  newspaper  costs  is 
of  much  interest  to  us  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  our 
Southwest  Printers’  Cost  Congress  at  Hutchinson  a  few 
weeks  ago  developed  much  enthusiasm  in  this  subject.  We 
need  now  a  definite,  detailed  statement  of  the  actual  work¬ 
ings  of  a  cost  system  in  a  small  newspaper  and  job  shop, 
and  if  you  have  available  any  such  experience  we  would 
greatly  appreciate  it  if  you  will  let  us  have  it.  A  good 
many  of  the  newspaper  men  in  Kansas  are  anxious  to  try 
out  the  proposition,  but  there  are  a  number  of  little  details 
which  may  be  small  matters  to  the  man  who  has  mastered 
them,  but  which  appear  like  mountains  to  the  man  who 
has  yet  to  face  them.  ...  We  have  a  live  bunch  down 
here,  and  the  cost  system  has  made  good  progress  in  the 
job-shops,  but  finds  entrance  more  difficult  in  the  news¬ 
paper  plants.” 

Kansas  newspaper  men  appear  to  be  about  the  same  as 
all  the  rest  of  us  are,  or  have  been,  in  supposing  that 
there  are  some  peculiar  difficulties  in  adapting  the  now 
well-established  rules  of  cost-finding  to  a  printing-plant 
which  happens  to  publish  a  newspaper.  Going  back  to  my 
own  experience,  I  remember  how  convinced  I  was  that  a 
cost  system  was  a  good  thing  and  could  be  easily  worked 
in  a  job-office,  but  how  much  more  certainly  I  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  could  never  be  made  to  apply  to  a  shop 
which  did  miscellaneous  commercial  work  and  also  pub¬ 
lished  a  newspaper.  I  was,  of  course,  told  that  the  news¬ 
paper  was  “  only  a  job,”  but  I  never  saw  how  simple  a 
proposition  it  is  until  I  had  taken  the  plunge.  Since  I  got 
the  system  working  well  in  my  own  shop,  I  have  preached 
its  advantages  to  other  country  newspaper  men  in  season 
and  out,  and  I  have  repeatedly  found  that  the  supposed 
difficulties  with  the  newspaper  prevent  many  and  many  a 
country  printer  from  putting  in  a  cost  system. 

Some  Objections. 

Among  the  specific  objections  which  I  have  heard  to 
putting  in  a  cost  system  are  these : 

“  It’ll  take  two  stenographers  and  three  bookkeepers 
to  run  it.”  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Any 
small  office  employing  a  bookkeeper  can  easily  handle  the 
cost  accounting.  Any  small  office  without  a  bookkeeper 
usually  has  some  one  about  the  office  who  can  give  two  or 
three  hours  a  week  to  this  work,  and  that  is  all  it 
requires. 


Another  objection,  “  Our  time  is  so  much  cut  up — one 
minute  setting  an  ad.,  then  taking  in  a  subscription,  then 
pulling  a  proof  and  reading  it,  then  answering  the  ’phone 
and  writing  a  local,  etc.”  Ah,  exactly,  and  that  is  just 
the  office  that  needs  a  cost  system  the  most.  It  will  not 
be  long  after  the  system  is  installed  before  that  work  is 
systematized  —  one  person  will  set  ads.  and  do  mechanical 
work,  while  another  stays  in  the  office  and  writes  copy, 
answers  the  ’phone  and  takes  in  subscriptions.  A  cost 
system  will  soon  stop  the  helter-skelter  way  of  doing  work 
which  obtains  in  some  offices. 

An  Unspoken  Objection. 

The  newspaper  is  very  close  to  the  heart  of  the  average 
country  printer.  Its  production  raises  him  from  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  mere  artizan  to  a  place  of  influence  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Into  its  production  he  has  put  himself  —  his  best 
thought,  his  choices  between  right  and  wrong.  When  an 
exponent  of  the  cost  system  comes  along  and  tells  him 
that  this  newspaper  —  this  creation  of  his  mind  and  heart 

—  is  nothing  more  than  an  auction  bill  or  a  letter-head  in 
its  relation  to  cost  accounting,  he  feels  in  an  undefined 
kind  of  a  way  that  he  doesn’t  want  a  cost  system.  To  say 
that  “  the  newspaper  is  only  a  job  ”  appears  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  an  aspersion  which  closes  the  portals  of  the  coun¬ 
try  publisher’s  mind  so  that  he  does  not  see  the  simple 
truth  of  this  statement  as  a  cost-finding  maxim. 

Yet  I  know  of  no  other  way  of  stating  this  truth.  The 
newspaper  is  only  a  job  so  far  as  its  mechanical  costs  are 
concerned,  but  to  its  mechanical  cost  should  be  added  cer¬ 
tain  direct  expenses  like  postage,  plates,  engravings,  mana¬ 
gerial,  reportorial  and  editorial  service,  and  the  one  great 
object  of  the  writer  of  this  department  is  to  help  put  the 
country-newspaper  business  where  the  “  editorial  service  ” 

—  that  product  of  the  mind  and  heart  —  will  be  adequately 
compensated  for. 

The  Salient  Features. 

The  two  salient  features  of  a  cost  system  are  : 

1.  The  workman’s  daily  time-report  on  which  he  enters 
the  job  he  worked  on,  the  kind  of  work  he  did,  and  the 
time  of  starting  and  finishing  the  job. 

2.  The  division  of  the  shop  into  such  departments  as 
are  necessary  to  separate  the  different  productive  units. 
A  workman  and  a  typesetting  machine  constitute  one  pro¬ 
ductive  unit,  and  we  call  this  the  department  of  “  machine 
composition.”  A  workman  and  an  equipment  of  type, 
slugs,  rules,  etc.,  make  up  another  depai’tment  and  we 
call  this  “  hand  composition.”  A  workman  and  a  cylinder 
press  make  up  another  department,  called  the  “  cylinder- 
press  ”  department.  A  workman  and  the  job  press  make 
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the  “  job-press  ”  department.  A  workman,  a  stitcher, 
perforator  and  tabbing  brush  make  up  the  “  bindery,”  and 
a  workman,  a  stockroom  and  a  paper-cutter  make  the 
“  stock-handling  ”  department.  Now,  job-shops  of  any 
size  are  apt  to  present  peculiar  problems  of  departmental 
division  with  which  we  will  not  concern  ourselves. 

The  accurate  record  of  the  workman’s  time  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  that  a  record  of  the  productive  units  may  be 
had  to  charge  on  the  cost-tracer  of  each  job;  and  also  in 


into  departments  and  I  will  some  day  address  a  communi¬ 
cation  to  the  cost-finding  department  on  that  subject. 
Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  I  have  combined  the  bindery  and 
stock-handling  departments  in  my  own  shop,  and  if  I  were 
running  a  smaller  shop  I  would  do  still  more  combining. 

Adapting  the  Cost  System  to  the  Newspaper. 

Every  printing  establishment  must  adapt  its  cost 
system  to  its  work,  and  since  the  country-newspaper  office 
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order  that  these  units  may  be  used  on  the  monthly 
summary-sheet  where  all  the  expenses  of  the  establishment 
are  brought  together  and  the  hour-cost  obtained. 

The  division  into  departments  is  necessary  because  of 
the  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  different  kinds  of  work — 
a  workman  and  a  cylinder  press  obviously  costing  more 
an  hour  than  a  workman  and  a  glue-pot. 

Overdoing  Departmentalization. 

Incidentally  I  may  say  that  I  think  the  tendency  has 
been  to  exceed  the  speed  limit  in  dividing  the  small  shops 


has  one  job  (the  newspaper)  on  which  is  expended  a  lot  of 
chargeable  editorial  time,  provision  must  be  made  for 
accounting  for  this  time.  There  are  two  ways: 

1.  Where  one  or  more  persons  devote  their  whole  time 
to  the  newspaper,  their  salaries  may  be  charged  directly 
on  the  job-tracer,  the  same  as  postage,  engravings  and 
other  direct  expenses  are  charged.  To  the  salaries  might 
be  added  a  reasonable  charge  for  use  of  typewriters  and 
other  office  equipment  devoted  exclusively  to  this  work. 
A  smaller  office  where  the  editor  devotes  only  part  of  his 
time  to  the  newspaper  can  divide  his  salary  and  arbi- 
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trarily  charge  a  reasonable  amount  each  week  against  the 
newspaper. 

2.  A  department  of  “  chargeable  office-time  ”  may  be 
added  to  the  departments  above  enumerated,  and  will  be 
found  very  convenient,  not  only  in  solving  the  question  of 
what  to  do  with  “  editorial  time,”  but  also  with  matters 
which  arise  in  the  mechanical  end  of  the  shop.  All  time 
spent  in  gathering  and  writing  local  news,  editing  items 
from  correspondents,  reading  exchanges  and  stealing  edito¬ 
rials,  can  be  put  down  on  the  boss’s  own  ticket  or  on  any 
other  employee’s  ticket  as  chargeable  office-time.  As  this 
department  carries  little  or  no  investment  charge,  and  as 
the  unproductive  time  in  this  department  is  not  loaded 
against  the  productive  time  of  this  department  but  is  dis¬ 
tributed  against  all  the  other  departments,  the  “  extension 
rate  ”  usually  adopted  is  60  cents  an  hour. 

The  “  Chargeable  Office-hour.” 

The  convenience  of  this  chargeable  office-hour  in 
smoothing  out  some  of  the  wrinkles  in  the  mechanical  end 
is  also  great.  Here  is  a  typesetting  machine  usually 
operated  by  one  employee.  When  it  is  desired  to  increase 
the  output  of  the  machine,  a  second  employee  is  put  to 
work  on  it.  As  the  time  of  the  first  employee  carries  with 
it  the  interest,  depreciation  and  expense  of  the  machine,  it 
would  be  a  fallacy  to  have  the  second  employee  charge  his 
time  also  as  “  machine  composition,”  but  that  it  is  charge¬ 
able  time  there  is  no  disputing.  Therefore,  the  “  charge¬ 
able  office-hour,”  which  does  not  carry  with  it  a  machine 
equipment,  can  be  used. 

The  same  thing  is  true  when  it  is  necessary  to  put  a 
feeder  and  a  tender  on  the  cylinder  press,  or  a  second 
feeder  to  feed  an  insert  on  a  newspaper  folder  attached  to 
a  cylinder  press  (this  latter  on  the  presumption  that  the 
cylinder  press  and  the  attached  folder  are  considered  as 
one  machine).  There  even  are  rare  occasions  when  it  is 
necessary  to  put  two  employees  on  a  j  ob  press,  and  in  such 
a  case  the  second  employee  can  consider  himself  doing 
“  chargeable  office-work,”  while  the  first  is  doing  “  job 
presswork.” 

Charging  Mechanical  Work. 

The  ordinary  mechanical  work  on  the  newspaper  is  of 
course  charged  as  such  work  would  be  for  any  other  job, 
except  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  employee  engaged  in 
hand  composition  should  put  down  his  time  on  each  adver¬ 
tisement  separately  from  his  time  in  setting  heads  or 
making-up.  This  information  amounts  to  nothing  so  far 
as  the  gross  cost  of  the  newspaper  is  concerned,  but  is 
very  essential  when  a  detailed  study  of  advertising  costs 
is  to  be  made.  The  keeping  of  the  record  for  machine 
composition  and  cylinder  presswork  certainly  needs  no 
special  explanation.  Mailing  is  charged  as  bindery  time. 
Correcting  the  mailing-galleys,  if  done  for  every  issue,  can 
be  charged  to  that  issue ;  if  done  every  four  or  five  issues, 
it  may  be  put  down  as  non-chargeable  bindery-time. 

One  of  the  best  things  about  a  cost  system  is  the  “  cost- 
tracer  ”  —  a  ticket  on  which  is  gathered  all  the  time 
charged  against  a  job  on  the  various  daily  time-reports  of 
the  employees.  Of  course  each  issue  of  the  newspaper  is 
regarded  as  a  separate  job,  and  the  total  charges  of  labor 
and  stock  show  the  cost  of  the  newspaper  for  that  issue. 

The  cost-tracer,  on  an  ordinary  job,  is  the  basis  for  the 
price  charged  for  that  job  (or  a  text  for  greater  efficiency 
somewhere  along  the  line),  but  the  cost-tracer  on  the 
newspaper  is  a  basis  for  price  in  only  an  indirect  way,  for 
the  newspaper,  as  such,  is  sold  to  thousands  of  customers 


at  certain  fixed  schedules  for  subscriptions,  inches,  lines, 
folios,  or  whatever  the  units  may  be.  In  fact,  the  cost- 
tracer  on  the  newspaper  is  simply  a  bill  which  the  country 
printer,  as  the  owner  of  the  plant,  presents  to  himself  as 
the  publisher  of  the  newspaper. 

The  Weekly  “Bill.” 

This  bill  reads  about  like  this : 


Mr.  John  Jones,  Publisher. 

To  expense  of  current  issue : 
Stock  and  ink . 

Pulling  proofs  and  make-up. 

Setting  ads . 

Cylinder  press  . 

Mailing  . 

Plate  . . 

Editorial  time  . 

Correspondence  . . !  . .  . 


Debtor  to  John  Jones,  Printer. 


.  .$  5.85 
, .  .  26.00 
,..  12.20 
, .  .  7.50 

..  12.50 
. .  4.60 

. .  3.00 

,  .  .  10.80 
, .  .  2.00 


Total  _ . . . . . $84.45 

Of  course  the  shop  is  entitled  to  a  profit  of  twenty  per 
cent  on  its  output,'  so  that  the  bill  is  not  complete  until  at 
the  end  has  been  added: 


Total  mechanical  cost..  . . $  84.45 

Profit,  20  per  cent . . .  21.15 


Total  cost  i . $105.60 

When  this  bill  is  first  presented,  there  is  liable  to  be  a 
fight  between  John  Jones,  Publisher,  and  John  Jones, 
Printer;  and  while  John  Jones,  Publisher,  blames  John 
Jones,  Printer,  for  the  issue' costing  so  much,  and  John 
Jones,  Printer,  blames  John  Jones,  Publisher,  for  not  get¬ 
ting  a  decent  advertising  rate,  and  both  blame  John  Jones, 
Editor,  for  running  so  much  news  and  editorial  matter, 
the  real  John  Jones  himself  is  doing  a  lot  of  thinking,  and 
a  great  light  breaks  in  upon  him  as  to  where  the  profits 
of  his  printing  establishment  have  gone  for  all  these  years. 

Meanwhile  another  bill  comes  in  and  it  reads  like  this : 


Stock  and  ink . $  5.85 

Machine  composition  . 27.45 

Pulling  proofs  and  make-up.. .  9.60 

Setting  ads . 20.70 

Cylinder  press  . 8.00 

Mailing  .  4.40 

Plate  . 2.00 

Editorial  time  .  13.80 

Correspondence  . 2.00 


$  93.80 


Profit,  20  per  cent.  . . . . .  23.45 

Total  bill  . . ' . $117.25 


(These  two  “  bills  ”  are  the  costs  on  my  paper  Janu¬ 
ary  2  and  January  9.  The  cylinder-press  time  is  high  on 
January  2  on  account  of  trouble  with  static  electricity.) 

More  fireworks!  Here  is  an  increase  of  about  $13  in 
the  bill.  So  John  Jones,  Publisher,  calls  John  Jones, 
Printer,  to  account,  and  John  Jones,  Printer,  says  “  Why, 
we  did  manage  to  reduce  that  make-up  time,  but  you 
brought  in  that  ad.  of  Smith’s.  It  took  a  whole  page  and 
cost  $12  to  set  up.” 

“Cost  $12,”  exclaims  John  Jones,  Publisher,  “and  all 
I  get  for  it  from  Smith  is  $10.” 

And  right  then  it  begins  to  dawn  on  John  Jones,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  that  John  Jones,  Printer,  must  be  paid  every  week, 
and  that  it  is  up  to  him  to  study  the  cost  “  a  subscription,” 
“  an  inch,”  “  a  folio,”  and  “  a  line.”  The  weekly  bill  which 
John  Jones,  Printer,  presents  soon  drives  from  his  mind 
any  notion  that  advertising  composition  of  a  country 
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paper  should  be  donated  to  the  advertiser,  and  as  the 
weeks  go  along,  and  John  Jones,  Printer,  keeps  present¬ 
ing  bills  for  about  $75  (plus  the  profit)  even  when  the 
advertising  has  dropped  to  almost  nothing,  and  over  $100 
when  the  advertising  begins  to  come  in,  it  dawns  on  him 
that  there  is  no  justice  in  running  a  paper  for  fifty-two 
weeks  for  advertisers  who  patronize  it  only  three  or  four 
times  a  year,  unless  these  advertisers  pay  a  higher  rate 
than  the  regular  advertisers  do.  And  thus  he  learns  the 
elements  of  advertising  cost  as  a  basis  for  his  rate-card: 
(1)  The  cost  of  composition.  (2)  The  regularity  of  inser¬ 
tion.  All  of  which  has  been  heretofore  explained  in  these 
columns. 

A  Good  “Newspaper  Summary”  Wanted. 

Right  here  let  me  say  that  the  study  of  newspaper 
costs  in  terms  of  subscriptions,  inches,  folios  and  lines  is 
still  very  much  unexplored.  I  am  at  present  working  out 
a  summary-sheet  which  I  expect  to  be  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  over  using  an  ordinary  cost-tracer  for  the  news¬ 
paper,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  there  may  be  some  of  the 
readers  of  this  department  who  have  already  worked  out 
such  a  summary-sheet.  If  so,  I  would  be  greatly  pleased 
to  receive  a  copy. 

Being  a  “  Business  Man.” 

Lastly,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  cost 
accounting  puts  the  country  publisher  way  at  the  top 
among  the  business  men,  small  manufacturers  and  farm¬ 
ers  of  a  country  community.  The  man  who  runs  a  dairy- 
farm  and  the  man  who  runs  an  automobile  are  to-day 
asking  the  “  cost,”  and  the  minute  a  country  publisher 
shows  that  he  knows  more  about  cost-finding  than  the 
business  men  themselves,  he  passes  out  of  the  “  school¬ 
teacher  and  preacher  ”  class  to  being  one  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  —  to  a  position  where  he  is  considered  worthy 
of  and  is  accorded  a  prominent  place  in  the  counsels  of 
the  community. 

Cost  System  Vital  to  Newspaper  Shop. 

So  getting  back  to  where  we  started,  the  cost  system  is 
making  slow  progress  in  the  newspaper  shops  of  Kansas, 
and  for  that  matter,  in  the  newspaper  offices  of  every 
State  in  the  Union,  and  yet  there  is  no  small  shop  that 
needs  a  cost-system  one-quarter  as  much  as  does  the  small 
shop  publishing  a  newspaper.  A  small  shop  with  one  or 
two  employees,  and  devoted  exclusively  to  commercial 
printing,  might  hobble  along  in  a  way  by  using  a  “  cost- 
calculator  ”  or  the  “  extension  rate  ”  of  the  larger  shops, 
but  a  country-newspaper  shop  needs  to  know  and  know 
accurately  just  how  it  is  coming  out  every  week  on  the 
newspaper  —  that  one  big  job  which  can  either  swamp  the 
shop  or  make  it  a  good,  paying  venture. 

Paying  the  “  Bill.” 

The  cost  system  teaches  the  country  publisher  to  antici¬ 
pate  that  “  bill  ”  which  the  mechanical  department  is 
going  to  present  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and,  if  the 
expense  of  a  certain  edition  is  going  to  run  up,  to  cast 
about  for  means  of  providing  extra  revenue  for  that 
edition.  I  recently  had  occasion  to  greatly  increase  the 
cost  of  my  paper  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  In  former  times, 
I  would  have  felt  amply  repaid  with  the  pride  I  would 
have  taken  in  the  compliments  which  I  knew  I  would 
receive,  but  I  had  learned  that  compliments  would  not  pay 
that  added  expense  which  would  show  up  on  the  cost- 


tracer,  so  I  cast  about  for  a  new  source  of  revenue  and 
found  it  in  contracts  for  enough  extra  copies  to  yield  a 
good  profit. 

The  cost  system  is  an  uncompromising  guide  to  effi¬ 
ciency,  not  only  in  employees  —  for  most  country  employ¬ 
ees  are  a  pretty  efficient  lot — -but  especially  to  efficiency 
in  machinery  and  equipment  suitable  to  the  work  in  hand. 
Many  country-newspaper  offices  do  not  need  certain  ma¬ 
chines  which  many  are  anxious  to  get,  but  do  need  lots 
of  little  things  which  they  never  think  of.  I  have  seen 
some  good  offices  with  just  one  set  of  chases  and  one  quoin- 
key. 

Making  the  Boss  Think. 

The  cost  system  will  convince  any  publisher  that  he 
must  have  an  average  rate  of  15  cents  and  upward  for 
his  display  advertisements.  It  will  show  him  that  every 
cent  difference  in  his  advertising  rates  means  a  matter  of 
$150  to  $300  a  year  in  the  receipts  from  his  weekly. 

The  cost  system  will  show  any  publisher  that  no  paper 
can  be  published  at  less  than  $1.50  a  year,  and  that  there 
is  no  gain  in  carrying  deadheads  on  his  subscription-list. 

The  cost  system  will  demonstrate  the  absolute  folly 
of  doing  legal  printing  at  anything  less  than  the  legal 
rate,  because  the  standard  of  news  service  which  the 
community  demands  can  not  be  maintained  without  the 
contribution  from  this  source.  A  country  publisher  thor¬ 
oughly  inoculated  with  the  “  cost-system  bug  ”  would 
rather  see  “  county  printing  ”  and  “  legals  ”  go  by  the 
board  than  engage  in  an  unseemly  struggle  to  find  out 
which  publisher  was  willing  to  lose  the  most  money  on 
them. 

The  cost  system  will  cause  the  editor  to  adjust  his 
news  and  editorial  service  to  the  field,  giving  good  service 
but  not  attempting  to  publish  a  magazine  or  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  journal  in  a  country  village. 

The  cost  system  will  explode  the  “  special-edition 
fallacy  ”  —  a  subject  to  be  touched  carefully,  and  yet  one 
which  needs  earnest  consideration  whenever  a  special 
edition  is.  to  be  undertaken.  Some  special  editions  are 
proper  and  profitable,  but  many  of  them  are  only  expen¬ 
sive  monuments.  The  “  special-edition  habit  ”  is  abomina¬ 
ble,  for  advertisers  will  get  in  the  habit  of  looking  for  the 
special  edition,  neglecting  the  paper  the  remainder  of  the 
time. 

MANNERS  AS  IMPORTANT  AS  RELIGION. 

Robert  Raikes,  the  man  who  founded  the  modern  Sun¬ 
day-school,  was  a  journalist,  with  a  passion  for  what  he 
termed  “  botanizing  in  human  nature,”  and  seems  to  have 
had  very  little  in  his  make-up  of  the  conventional  religious 
reformer. 

His  great  experiment  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  disturbance  caused  by  crowds  of  little  ragamuffins  play¬ 
ing  beneath  his  window  oh  Sunday  afternoons  when  he  was 
correcting  proofs.  “  Why  should  they  not  be  got  together 
and  taught  the  elements  of  religion  and  good  behavior?  ” 
he  asked  himself,  and  answered  the  question  by  establish¬ 
ing  the  first  Sunday-school  at  Gloucester  in  1780. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  man  that  in  his  school 
scheme  he  laid  as  great  stress  upon  the  inculcation  of 
“  manners  ”  as  on  the  teaching  of  the  catechism. —  The 
London  Chronicle. 


Ability  involves  responsibility;  power,  to  its  last  par¬ 
ticle,  is  duty. — A.  Maclaren. 
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CRITICISM  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Trezise  having  assumed  the  superintendency  of  the  plant  of 
The  Henry  O.  Shepard  Company,  printers  of  “  The  Inland  Printer,”  the 
direct  conduct  of  this  department  of  “The  Inland  Printer”  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Frazier.  Mr.  Trezise  has  moved  so  many 
good  men  along  that  we  are  pleased  to  record  that  he  has  moved  along 
himself,  a  pleasure  in  which  we  are  well  assured  we  do  not  stand  alone. 

John  A»  Light,  of  the  Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times,  sends  in 
a  package  of  very  neat  advertisements.  He  has  a  faculty 
for  bringing  out  the  strong  points  in  the  copy,  even  though 
crowded  for  room.  A  too  free  use  of  underscoring  rules  is 
the  only  thing  to  criticize  in  his  work. 

Edward  C.  Viereck,  of  the  Albany  (Ore.)  Daily  Demo¬ 
crat,  has  sent  in  a  two-page  advertisement  that  is  strongly 
displayed,  and  in  which  the  prices  are  brought  out  in  fine 
shape.  Nothing  is  of  more  importance  to  good  advertising 
display  than  prices  that  stand  out  well. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News  contained 
eight  pages  of  advertisements  from  the  firm  of  E.  M.  Kahn 
&  Co.,  of  that  city,  which  were  published  to  commemorate 
the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  firm’s  business  life.  Each 
page  is  surrounded  by  the  same  hand-drawn  decorative 
device,  but  in  the  center  of  the  design  matter  is  set  in  type 
relative  to  the  various  lines  handled  by  the  firm,  each 
brand  of  clothing,  or  merchandise,  occupying  a  page. 

Careless  joining  of  rules  and  the  use  of  hair-line  rules 
for  the  inner  panels  of  advertisements  where  the  outside 
border  is  heavy  and  the  type  of  the  black-face  variety, 
mars  the  work  of  Warren  W.  Graham,  of  Okmulgee,  Okla¬ 
homa.  The  display  is  good,  but  the  above  features  com¬ 
bined  with  very  poor  presswork  mar  the  appearance  of  the 
paper.  When  ink  is  too  stiff  it  is  better  to  use  a  small 
quantity  of  turpentine  than  machine  oil,  as  Mr.  Graham 
seems  to  have  done. 

Joseph  Katz,  advertising  manager  of  the  Hub,  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland,  sends  a  two-page  advertisement  which 
appeared  in  the  News  on  January  2.  It  is  a  very  good 
advertisement,  and  since  it  advertised  a  “  Clean  Sweep  ” 
sale,  small  cuts  of  brooms  are  thrown  among  the  items  here 
and  there  with  good  effect.  Two  of  the  panels  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  border  that  is  very  light  in  tone,  and  since 
the  display  headings  are  in  black-face  type  the  effect  is 
not  so  good  as  it  would  have  been  had  plain  rule  been 
employed  here  as  in  the  other  panels. 

Rupert  C.  Wright,  advertising  manager  for  Bertig’s 
Department  Store,  Paragould,  Arkansas,  has  sent  in  a 
large  two-page  advertisement  which  that  firm  ran  in  the 
Daily  Press  during  the  holidays.  It  is  printed  in  three 
colors,  red,  green  and  bjack,  but  better  results  could  have 
been  secured  by  printing  it  in  red  and  green  which  would 
also  have  simplified  its  execution.  In  this  advertisement 
the  rules  forming  the  panels  are  printed  in  red,  whereas 
the  rules  used  to  underscore  the  headings  are  in  black 
which  does  not  look  well.  Printing  the  headings  in  red  and 
the  balance  of  the  matter  and  the  border  in  green  would 
have  secured  a  more  pleasing  appearance. 

Louis  Vernon  Ware,  of  Somerset,  Kentucky,  perhaps 
in  an  effort  to  set  up  something  out  of  the  ordinary,  has 
set  his  display  heads  all  at  the  left  side  of  his  advertise¬ 
ments  and,  in  so  doing,  left  a  large  amount  of  awkward 
white  space  at  the  right  side.  This  gives  a  result  that  is 
far  from  being  symmetrical  and  which  is  not  at  all  pleas¬ 
ing.  It  is  best  for  an  apprentice  to  confine  his  advertise¬ 
ments  to  simple  styles  until  he  knows  how  to  achieve  out-of- 
center  balance  and,  even  then,  the  simplest  way  is  the  best. 
Your  advertisement  for  the  Lindsey  Wilson  School  would 


have  been  far  better  had  your  catch-line  been  set  in  the 
center  in  larger  type  instead  of  breaking  the  border  and 
setting  it  at  the  side  as  you  have  done.  There  is  also  not 
enough  contrast  in  the  sizes  of  type  you  have  used  in  this 
advertisement. 

Purcell  Barbee,  of  Salem,  Oregon,  has  sent  in  some 
specimens  of  well-displayed  advertisements  which  he  set 
from  reprint  copy.  He  has  made  a  decided  improvement 
in  the  resetting.  The  fault  with  the  copy  from  which  he 
worked  is  that  the  compositor  attempted  to  display  every¬ 
thing,  which  is  never  so  effective  as  bringing  out  the  strong 
points  and  setting  the  balance  of  the  copy  in  comparatively 
small  type.  It  is  thus  that  the  main  features,  through  con¬ 
trast,  gain  their  highest  effectiveness.  Where  too  much  is 


HOUSE  SUPPERS 

FOR 

MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Just  received  a  large 
shipment  of  all  kinds  of 
house  slippers  which  we 
bought  at  a  large  reduc- 


very  low  prices. 

500  pairs  ladies' fur  and 
ribbon  trimmed  house 
slippers  up  to  $2.00  goods 


95c 


200  pairs  men's  house 
slippers  up  to  $2.00  goods 
goat 

$1.35  to  $1.95 

DUX  BAX  is  the  new 
waterproof  oil.  Get  a 
can.  Your  money  back  if 
it  does  not  make  your 
shoes  waterproof  and 
wear  longer.  25c  is  the 
price  at  all  stores. 

THE  SMALL  PROFIT  AND 
QUICK  SALF.  STORK 


326  SII!EST.^af  NEXT  IS  UOD 
PINE  GI6  V  S  BUSH  BANK 


No.  1. 


House  Slippers  for 
Men  and  Women 

Just  received--a  large  ship- 
mentof  all  kinds  of  House 
Slippers  which  we  bought 
at  a  large  reduction,  and 
will  be  sold  at  very  low 
prices.  500  pairs  Ladies’ 
Fur  and  Ribbon  Trimmed 
House  Slippers  up  to  $2.00 
grades  now  go  at 

95  cents 


200  pairs  of  Men's  House 
Slippers  up  to  $2.00  grades 
now  go  at 


*1.35  to  ’1.95 


DUX  BAX  is  the  new  wa¬ 
terproof  oil.  Get  a  can. 

make  your  shoes  waterproof  and 
wear  longer.  25  cents  is  the 


The  Small  Profit  and  Quick  Sale  Store 


No.  2. 


A  decided  improvement  made  in  the  resetting  of  an  advertisement. 
No.  1  shows  the  copy  furnished ;  No.  2  the 
reset  advertisement. 


displayed  the  eye  of  the  reader  is  attracted  to  so  many 
places  that  the  real  point  is  likely  to  be  overlooked  in  the 
maze  of  many  and  varied  attractions.  Another  feature  of 
the  copy  from  which  Mr.  Barbee  worked  and  which  he  has 
done  away  with  to  a  great  extent  in  the  resetting  is  an 
overabundance  of  rulework.  With  contrasting  type-sizes 
there  is  no  need  of  underscoring  for  it  does  not  strengthen 
the  display  but,  on  the  contrary,  weakens  it  and  serves  to 
make  the  advertisement  less  legible. 

Also,  in  the  copy  furnished  Mr.  Barb,ee,  seven  different 
type-faces  are  used  in  the  twelve-inch  double-column  adver¬ 
tisement,  whereas  he  has  confined  the  composition  to  a 
single  series,  Cheltenham,  which  is  not  only  a  time-saving 
operation  but  adds  materially  to  the  appearance  of  the 
advertisement.  The  copy  furnished  Mr.  Barbee  and  his 
resetting  are  reproduced  (Nos.  1  and  2).  An  improve¬ 
ment  could  be  made  in  Mr.  Barbee’s  specimen  by  removing 
the  rules  from  beneath  the  two  lines  of  prices  and  center¬ 
ing  the  two  lines  immediately  preceding  these  figures. 
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These  changes,  together  with  a  resetting  of  the  two  top 
lines  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  word  “for”  in  such  small  type, 
would  give  a  much  better  appearance.  More  care  in  join¬ 
ing  the  rules  which  have  been  used  for  borders  in  some  of 
the  advertisements  would  result  in  still  further  improve¬ 
ment. 

From  the  Harrisburg  (Ill.)  Chronicle,  we  have  received 
a  large  package  of  advertisements  that  are  indeed  credita¬ 
ble.  Set  almost  entirely  in  one  series  of  type,  with  liberal 


(XL.  BAKER 

Attractive  Displays  of  New 
Summer  Goods 
Are  Featured  at  this  Store 

Lace  Curtains  are  priced  decidedly  low. 
Porch  furniture  of  many  discriptions 
including:  Porch  Screens,  Swings, 

Suites  and  Hammocks. 

Our  stock  of  Refrigerators,  Ice  Cream 
Freezers,  Gasoline  Ranges,  Oil  Stoves 
and  Malleable  Ranges  is  matchless,  also 

Extraordinary  Bargains 

In  Furniture 

“The  HomeMaker” 

24  WEST  POPLAR  STREET 


•  No.  3. 

A  creditable  advertisement  from  the  Chronicle,  Harrisburg,  Illinois. 

Centering  the  short  line  in  the  body  matter  instead  of  filling 
out  with  periods  would  have  made  an  improvement. 

white  space,  excellent  display  is  secured.  They  are  fea¬ 
tured  through  not  being  overdisplayed,  a  fault  too  often 
found  in  advertisements  in  small-town  papers.  No.  3  rep¬ 
resents  the  general  style  of  these  ads.  One  criticism  is  in 
order,  which  not  only  applies  to  the  advertisement  repro¬ 
duced  but  to  others  in  the  package,  and  that  is  anent  the 
efforts  to  square  up  the  body  matter  by  filling  out  a  line 
with  periods,  set  to  form  a  triangle.  Much  better  results 
are  secured  by  centering  such  lines. 

Charles  McLeonhardt,  of  the  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth, 
has  written  and  composed  some  very  good  advertisements 
in  an  effort  to  stimulate  want  advertising  in  the  columns 
of  that  paper.  No.  4  is  a  very  good  representative  of  the 
collection.  It  is  novel,  in  a  way,  but  the  background  formed 
by  the  words  “  The  Truth  ”  would  have  been  better  set  in 
a  smaller  size  of  type,  thus  permitting  the  advertisement 
itself,  which  is  contained  in  the  inner  panel,  to  stand  out 
more  prominently,  and  not  run  so  great  a  risk  of  being 
overlooked. 

The  advertisement  for  the  Quality  Store  (No.  5)  the 
work  of  the  printers  on  the  Clark  (S.  D.)  Pilot-Review,  is 


as  handsome  a  specimen  of  good  advertising  composition  as 
one  could  ask  to  see.  It  is  marred  by  just  one  thing  —  the 
panels  are  surrounded  by  hair-line  rules,  whereas  two- 
point  would  have  been  the  correct  thickness  to  give  the 
best  results.  Note  the  clean,  strong  display  and  the  sym¬ 
metrical  appearance  secured  through  the  pleasing  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  cuts. 

Holiday  Numbers. 

Christmas  special  editions  have  been  received  from  the 
following:  Daily  Gleaner,  Kingston,  Jamaica;  Ford 

County  News,  Crowell,  Tex.;  Express,  Pitcairn,  Pa.; 
Record,  Newton,  Miss.;  F organ  Enterprise,  Forgan,  Okla.; 
Sentinel,  Yazoo  City,  Miss.;  World,  Ackley,  Iowa;  Journal- 
World,  Lawrence,  Kan.;  Sentinel,  Hartley,  Iowa;  Press, 
Stockport,  Tex.;  Leader,  Johnstown,  Pa.;  Cashmere  Valley 
Record,  Cashmere,  Wash.;  Anchor,  Dassel,  Mich.;  Argus, 
Robinson,  Ill.;  Courier,  Gehring,  Neb.;  Reporter,  Galt, 
Ontario. 

A  Handsome  Souvenir  Number. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  massacre  of  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  by  the  guerrilla,  Quantrell,  inspired  the  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Lawrence  Journal-World  to  issue  a  special  edi¬ 
tion,  in  magazine  form,  commemorating  that  event.  The 
edition  is  dated  December  23.  Careful  presswork  is  the 
feature  of  this  special  edition,  which  is,  for  the  most  part, 
pictorial.  Page  after  page  of  grouped  half-tones  of  scenes 
in  and  about  the  town  are  shown,  and  in  not  one  are  the 
high  lights  filled  up.  The  cover  is  printed  in  two  colors, 
b,rown  and  green,  upon  robin’s-egg  blue  stock.  In  green 


No.  4. 

One  of  a  number  of  advertisements  used  to  stimulate  want  advertising 
in  The  Truth,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

is  printed  a  half-tone  containing  views  about  the  town  and 
of  the  principal  buildings.  Over  this  in  dark-brown  ink 
is  printed  the  lettering,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  a 
half-tone  reproduction  of  a  drawing  from  Harper’s  Weekly 
in  1862,  after  the  raid.  It  makes  a  very  effective  cover. 
There  is  very  little  display  matter  in  the  book,  though  the 
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Elkhart's  Big  Newspaper 

4J  Make  your  wants 
known  in  THE 
TRUTH  and  they  will 
be  read  by  everybody. 
Cl  One  cent  a  word  for 
first  insertion  and  half 
cent  word  for  each  ad¬ 
ditional  time. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  METHOD. 

The  substance  of  an  address  given  before  the  Philadelphia  Club  of 
Printing  House  Craftsmen,  by  Charles  Francis,  president  of  the  Charles 
Francis  Press,  New  York,  on  December  11,  1913. 

FTER  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  Mr. 
Francis  tells  us  that  the  printing  industry 
is  not  new,  but  rather  a  very  old  industry, 
being  introduced  into  Europe  in  1440; 
that  it  is  an  ideal  just  being  at  this  late 
date  fulfilled;  that  if  Gutenberg  had  had 
some  of  the  conveniences  and  materials 
to  work  with  that  we  now  have,  his  ideal 
would  have  been  more  complete  —  for  Gutenberg’s  work 
was  only  an  ideal,  and  one  which  was  not  realized  in  his 
time.  He  goes  on  to  tell  of  some  of  the  many  strange 
customs  in  use  in  early  printing;  of  the  decrees  in  1858  of 
the  English  Stationers’  Society,  which  published  restric¬ 
tions  as  to  the  number  of  presses  allowed  in  one  printing- 
plant,  the  largest  number  being  three  presses,  and  by  royal 
decree  only,  four  presses  were  allowed  for  special  use  or 
the  king’s  printing. 

Stamps  had  to  b,e  affixed  to  newspapers  as  tax  —  not  for 
postage  —  so  as  to  limit  the  number  printed. 

Very  stringent  rules  and  regulations  were  in  use  in 
every  shop  regarding  the  number  of  men  and  apprentices 
employed,  also  as  to  the  work  of  each.  Compositors  had  to 
get  their  cases  from  a  head  master,  impose  their  own  forms 
and  keep  their  frames,. stones  and  cases  very  clean.  Press¬ 
men  did  all  the  proving,  washed  the  forms  and  put  them 
back  alongside  of  the  frame  of  the  compositor  to  whom  they 
belonged. 

No  one  had  the  privilege  of  calling  the  errand-boy  away 
while  he  was  sweeping  the  floor  except  the  head  master,  and 
then  he  did  so  only  upon  special  occasions. 

The  scale  of  prices  in  February,  1805,  agreed  to  was, 
minion,  5%  pence;  nonpareil,  6%  pence;  pearl,  8  pence. 
Measurement  was  made  by  the  n  —  and  not  the  m,  as  in 
this  country  —  and  settlement  was  at  the  option  of  the 
employer.  Night  work,  from  11  p.m.  to  2  a.m.,  was  6  pence 
for  three  hours  and  3  pence  for  additional  hours  until  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Since  this  time  until  the  present  time  piece  work  has 
been  on  a  steady  decline,  until  now  there  is  comparatively 
little  piece  work. 

Organizing  is  not  a  new  thing.  There  have  been  organ¬ 
izations  of  one  kind  or  another  —  patriarchal,  political, 
musical  and  mechanical  —  during  all  ages. 

The  most  conspicuous  early  organization  affecting  the 
employee  and  the  printing  industry  —  and  a  most  healthy 
and  powerful  one  —  was  the  English  Compositors’  Union. 

Mr.  Francis  was  a  member  of  this  union  in  1870,  and 
he  passed  out  to  the  audience  his  working-card,  which  was 
a  typical  piece  of  the  old  English  style  of  composition. 

Mr.  Francis  goes  on  to  say : 

Getting  down  nearer  in  this  country  we  find  that  in 
1868  the  International  Typographical  Union  had  6,980 
members,  or  6,090  members  in  good  standing. 

In  1880  this  number  had  increased  to  nearly  twenty 
thousand,  and  about  this  time  setting  type  by  machinery 
and  the  linotype  came  into  existence,  since  which  time  divi¬ 
sions  have  occurred,  pressmen  splitting  off  and  the  stereo¬ 
typers,  electrotypers  and  bookbinders  all  organizing  as 
distinct  bodies  with  an  international  head,  until  to-day  the 
original  International  Typographical  Union  has  some  sixty 
thousand  members  and  $1,000,000  or  more  in  funds,  having 
recently  purchased  $450,000  of  United  States  government 
bonds. 


The  total  number  of  union  employees  in  the  allied  print¬ 
ing  trades  amounts  to  over  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand. 

As  all  this  organization  was  coming  along,  owing  to  the 
miserably  poor  policies  of  the  employers  the  unions  were 
-growing  stronger  and  attempted  a  fight  in  1886  for  the 
inauguration  of  an  eight-hour  day.  This  move  got  the 
employers  busy,  and  they  came  together  with  a  snap  as  an 
aggressive  organization  to  fight  the  movement  —  the  fight 
occurring  about  1888,  when  the  employees,  not  being  in  a 
sufficiently  well-organized  condition,  were  beaten  out. 

From  this  time  for  several  years  the  unions  were 
strengthening  and  organizing  and  in  1896  came  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  convention,  which  reduced  the  hours  from  ten  to  nine 
under  a  special  agreement  between  the  unions  and  the 
Typothetae.  Things  went  along  very  nicely  for  a  few  years, 
when  another  attempt  was  made  by  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  to  establish  the  eight-hour  day,  and  this 
time  with  more  success.  After  two  or  three  years’  nego¬ 
tiation,  an  ultimatum  was  put  up  to  the  employers, 
suggesting  that  a  conference  be  had  looking  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  eight-hour  day.  This  was  turned  down  by 
the  United  Typo  thetas  of  America,  and  the  last-mentioned 
organization  locked  horns  in  1906  with  the  International 
Typographical  Union  and  lost  the  day,  after  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  at  least  $25,000,000  by  both  parties  to  the  contest. 
Even  the  winners  were  not  overjoyed  at  the  contest,  and 
neither  want  a  fight  in  the  very  near  future. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  origin  of  organization  work  of 
the  last  two  decades. 

In  that  time,  owing  to  the  great  increase  in  population 
of  the  United  States,  matters  were  moving  very  rapidly 
and  the  Typothetae,  being  the  only  employing  printers’ 
organization,  was  well  recognized  throughout  the  world 
as  a  leading  master  printers’  organization. 

Owing  to  rapid  increases  in  scales  and  shorter  hours, 
the  increased  cost  of  production  brought  about  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  increased  prices,  and  ten  printers  in  New 
York  city  banded  together  under  the  name  of  “  The  Inner 
Circle.”  This  organization,  through  the  efforts  of  a 
Mr.  Brewster,  became  the  Printers’  Board  of  Trade,  which 
did  a  great  work  for  about  six  years,  when  it  was  greatly 
needed  in  boosting  prices.  Later  the  United  Typothetae  of 
America  and  Franklin  Clubs  took  up  the  question  of  costs, 
and  held  the  first  cost  convention  in  Chicago,  perhaps  six 
years  since. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Ben  Franklin  movement  obtained 
such  a  start  as  to  hold  a  convention,  organizing  in  Chicago 
about  three  years  since  and  amalgamating  with  the  United 
Typothetae  of  America  last  July,  the  consummation  of 
which  was  accomplished  at  New  Orleans  last  fall. 

In  the  meantime,  in  1906,  the  Printers’  League  of 
America  came  into  existence  as  a  contract-making  body 
with  the  unions,  local  and  national,  and  has  increased 
rapidly,  having  extended  its  work  throughout  the  country 
and  issued  charters  to  New  York,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Spokane  and  some  other  cities, 
and  seems  to  be  accomplishing  a  needed  reform  in  this 
difficult  question  of  employer  and  employee,  the  principle 
being  that  of  establishing  friendly  relations  with  the 
unions  for  mutual  benefit. 

More  recently,  and  within  the  Typothetae  lines,  are  the 
organizations  of  the  supply  men,  under  the  name  of 
“  Picas,”  and  a  small  local  organization,  which  appears  to 
be  the  controlling  element  of  the  New  York  Typothetae, 
called  the  “  Swedes,”  but  the  two  latter  are  rather  for  fun 
and  pleasure  than  usefulness. 
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We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  organization 
of  the  Craftsmen,  or  the  men  who  direct  the  actual  work¬ 
ing  conditions  in  the  printing-offices,  and  it  would  be  well, 
perhaps,  that  a  truthful  criticism  should  be  made  in 
regard  to  this  organization  from  an  employer,  and  I  under¬ 
take  to  speak  to  you  from  this  standpoint.  I  wish  it  dis¬ 
tinctly  understood  that  anything  I  may  say  in  regard  to 
the  Craftsmen  is  done  from  the  view  of  the  onlooker  and 
interested  party,  and  with  the  idea  of  helping  to  make  an 
organization  unsurpassed  in  efficiency  by  any  other. 

There  has  been  a  growing  need  for  some  sort  of 
cooperation  and  exchange  of  ideas  by  those  who  are  now 
members  of  the  Craftsmen’s  Club.  It  is  desirable  that  it 


so  often  disrupts  a  successful  business;  and  it  was  with  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction  that  the  information  that  the 
New  York  Craftsmen  had  decided  to  allow  no  spirituous 
liquors  at  their  dinners  was  received. 

The  reason  for  this  feeling  was  the  fact  that,  as  the 
supply  man  has  been  credited  with  the  reputation  for 
graft,  the  imputation  might  -be  made  that  through  this 
means  the  employer  might  look  with  suspicion  at  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  organization,  which  would  be  detrimental  to 
its  interest. 

Without  doubt,  the  general  ideal  of  our  organizations 
is  the  purpose  of  getting  together  and  reasoning  with  one 
another  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  most  adequate  methods 


Some  Winter-Blooming  Plants. 

Photograph  by  R.  R.  Sallows,  Goderich,  Canada. 


should  be  a  one-hundred-per-cent  club ;  that  both  the  small 
and  large  office  should  be  represented,  so  that  a  great 
work  of  education  in  system,  economies  and  efficiency  may 
be  obtained.  Personally,  I  have  occupied  the  positions 
represented  by  the  membership  in  your  body  in  many 
offices,  and  never  found  any  one  office  which  could  be  run 
altogether  in  the  same  way  as  another,  and  yet  there  is  a 
general  principle  applicable  to  all. 

Let  us  review  the  subject  in  hand.  The  superintendent 
and  foreman  or  manager  is  the  representative  or  substi¬ 
tute  or  proxy  for  the  employer,  whether  individual  or 
corporation,  and  in  such  capacity  has  an  onerous  and 
responsible  position.  He  is  really  the  one  man  upon  whom 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  business  depends,  for  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  clever  and  able  a  business  man  the  employer  may 
be,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  insure  success  without  a 
strictly  honest,  incorruptible,  capable  and  brainy  execu¬ 
tive  in  charge  of  the  management  in  the  factory.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  he  must  be  above  suspicion,  other¬ 
wise  he  may  be  subjected  to  that  destructive  criticism  that 


to  adopt  in  business.  This  organization  can  do  and  is 
doing  a  great  work  in  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  methods 
that  will  prove  to  be  of  great  benefit  both  to  the  business 
and  to  its  manager. 

It  is  a  great  conception  that  brought  forth  the  organ¬ 
ization,  and  it  should  become  one  of,  if  not  the  most 
important  organization  in  the  printing  business,  for  the 
following  reasons : 

1.  It  is  to  this  department  the  employer  must  look 
for  assistance  in  making  up  a  cost  system  of  such  an 
efficient  quality  that  the  profit  or  loss  may  be  traced  to  its 
proper  source. 

2.  It  is  to  this  department  the  employer  must  look 
for  the  establishment  of  organization  within  the  shop  that 
shall  make  for  the  best  and  most  efficient  results. 

3.  The  arrangement  of  the  office  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  amount  of  work  necessary  to 
produce  a  given  result  is  also  due  to  the  foresight  and 
provision  of  the  manager. 

4.  The  close  connection  and  cooperation  between  the 
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departments  is  another  of  the  duties  dependent  on  the 
same  source  for  its  solution. 

5.  In  the  purchasing  of  material  and  arranging  all 
departments  so  that  the  equable  balance  may  be  observed 
to  keep  all  departments  busy,  with  little  or  no  waiting 
time  between,  is  still  another  duty  of  the  incumbent  of 
this  position. 

Many  others  might  he  mentioned,  but  these  are  enough 
to  show  that  the  manager  or  superintendent  is  the  great 
essential  to  successful  and  profitable  business. 

One  main  principle  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  heads 
of  a  printing  business,  and  that  is  the  mutuality  of  inter¬ 
est  of  all  concerned  —  the  employer,  employee,  supply 
man  and  the  customer,  and  beyond  the  customer  to  those 
from  whom  our  customer  expects  to  obtain  the  wherewith 
to  pay  our  bill,  so  that  we  can  pass  it  on  to  the  employee 
while  retaining  a  fair  share  ourselves. 

The  unity  of  the  working  force  from  head  to  foot,  from 
employer  to  errand-boy,  should  be  sought  diligently  by  the 
intermediary  who  is  the  foreman,  superintendent  or  man¬ 
ager.  The  one  thing  to  be  watched  closely  is  that  we  deal 
out  justice  and  are  honest  with  all,  and  especially  with 
ourselves. 

We  should  avoid  and  condemn,  as  far  as  possible,  any 
destructive  criticism  of  the  house  we  are  working  with. 
If  we  can  not  support  it  and  have  a  feeling  that  we  can 
not  work  in  harmony,  then  get  out  and  give  way  to 
another  who  is  better  adapted  to  that  place  and  condition. 

One  of  our  weak  points  in  this  decade  is  losing  sight 
of  the  boy.  How  quickly  he  becomes  a  man;  and  what 
have  we  done  to  make  him  a  good  workman?  In  the  rush 
of  business  he  is  frequently  overlooked  at  the  period  of 
his  life  where  adaptability  is  in  his  whole  nature.  We 
complain  of  incompetent  workmen  and  fail  at  the  very 
time  when  we  could  do  so  much  for  the  future  years  in 
our  business.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  old  European 
apprentice  system  of  making  printers  has  passed  into 
disuse,  for  under  the  old  apprenticeship  laws  we  made 
printers,  and  not  specialists,  as  we  are  now  doing. 

Now,  we  are  trying  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency  by 
trade  schools  and  manual-training  schools,  which  are  to 
quite  some  extent  theoretical  and  sometimes  very  imprac¬ 
tical;  but  if  we  can  not  have  the  boy  educated  in  our  own 
business  in  a  practical  way,  then  let  us  give  all  the  sup¬ 
port,  information  and  instruction  we  can  to  these  schools. 

All  the  organizations  of  every  kind  should  take  more 
interest  in  the  education  of  our  boy  while  he  is  in  the 
learning  age. 

Now  we  turn  to  one  of  the  vital  questions  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  which  is  the  study  of  cost.  The  United  States 
has  presented  so  many  opportunities  for  the  apt  mechanic 
who  has  any  business  ability  at  all  to  enter  into  business 
that  very  many  have  come  into  the  field  ill-equipped  with 
the  knowledge  of  “  how  to  make  money  in  the  printing 
business,”  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  are  in  business. 

Every  man  who  is  a  member  of  your  organization 
should  make  a  close  study  of  the  question  of  costs,  and  a 
still  closer  study  of  the  question  of  the  prices  given  on 
work  taken  in. 

We  are  very  apt  in  this  day  and  generation  to  receive 
specifications  by  telephone  upon  which  to  make  a  price, 
and  we  sometimes  do  it.  This  is  a  pernicious  habit  to  get 
into.  No  job  that  requires  any  calculation  at  all  should  be 
given  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  just  because  the  customer 
must  have  it.  It  is  very  destructive  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  business. 


The  general  spur  given  to  the  salesman  is  that  “  John 
Smith  sat  right  here  and  estimated  on  this  work;  what  is 
the  matter  with  you  that  you  can  not  do  the  same?  ” 

There  are  certain  customers  who  try  such  questionable 
methods  for  obtaining  prices  below  what  they  know  is  a 
fair  price  for  the  work.  Beware  of  them,  but  treat  them 
courteously  just  the  same. 

If  you  have  no  method  installed  by  which  you  can 
obtain  your  cost  on  the  work  you  are  producing,  then  get 
at  it  quickly  and  put  in  some  system  that  will  give  you 
this  information. 

One  of  our  present-day  troubles  is  that  a  very  flowery 
speaker  will  come  and  show  you  on  a  blackboard  your  cost 
on  certain  work,  and  then  the  next  morning  that  same 
speaker  will  go  out  among  your  customers  and  take  your 
business  for  less  money  than  he  has  proved  to  you  that  it 
cost  you.  The  only  remedy  for  this  is  honesty  between 
ourselves  and  less  selfishness  or  self-interest. 

The  most  important  idea  in  organization  can  be  stated 
in  the  sentence: 

“  One  for  all,  and  all  for  one.” 

This  should  be  the  motto  in  every  individual  business 
and  also  in  all  organizations,  if  their  work  is  to  become 
effective. 

Lastly,  let  me  say  that  nothing  effectual  will  ever  be 
accomplished  until  we  set  aside  extreme  selfishness  and 
install  cooperation,  confidence  and  honesty  between  the 
individual  members  of  our  organizations  and  between  all 
organizations;  but  one  thing  is  certain  —  organization  is 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  in  organization  we  look  for  the 
solution  of  our  many  problems,  and  this  organization 
should  become  one  of  the  main  pillars  in  the  upbuilding  of 
the  great  businesses  of  modern  times. 


MACHINE  FOR  ROASTING  POLITICIANS. 

It  has  been  said  that  King  Alfonso’s  thirst  for  informa¬ 
tion  recently  led  him  to  inspect  the  new  plant  of  El  Impar¬ 
tial,  one  of  the  principal  newspapers  of  Madrid.  In  com¬ 
pany  with  Count  Romanones,  his  Prime  Minister,  the  ruler 
of  Spain  went  through  in  succession  the  editorial  rooms, 
the  business  offices  and  the  composing-rooms.  In  the  latter 
the  printers  set  up  in  linotype  the  words :  “  Long  live  the 
King,”  which  his  majesty  insisted  on  carrying  away  as  a 
souvenir.  As  he  stood  watching  one  of  the  new  rotary 
presses  at  work  the  King  turned  to  his  Prime  Minister 
and  said :  “Ah !  those  are  the  machines  for  ‘  roasting  ’ 
politicians.”  The  King  later  was  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
at  which  all  the  employees  of  the  paper  were  present. 


The  Spirit  of  the  Waters. 

Snap-shot  taken  from  pier  by  Mrs.  Neil  Russell,  St.  Joseph,  Michigan. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  waves  form  a  man's  face. 
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Wilhelm  Rosenthal. 

Wilhelm  Rosenthal,  for  many  years  engaged  in  the 
newspaper  and  publishing  field,  died  on  Thursday,  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years,  at  his  home,  427  Chestnut 
street,  Reading,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  born  in  Nord- 
hausen,  Prussia,  in  1823,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1846, 
landing  in  New  York  whei’e  he  secured  a  position  in 
Ludwig’s  printing-office.  Later  he  went  to  Philadelphia  and 
engaged  in  the  book  business.  In  1854  he  was  employed 
by  F.  W.  Thomas  to  edit  a  new  daily  paper  known  as  the 
Free  Press,  and  in  1855  established  a  paper  of  his  own, 
calling  it  The  Wochenblatt.  In  1868  he  published  the 
Reading  Post,  which  paper  met  with  great  success,  and 
later  founded  the  German  paper,  Die  Deutsche  Eiche, 
which  has  become  the  official  paper  of  the  German  race. 

A.  L.  Burt. 

Albert  L.  Burt,  well-known  publisher,  died  on  Sunday, 
December  28,  1913,  at  his  home,  178  Brooklyn  avenue, 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  Mr.  Burt  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  publisher  in  the  country  to  print  inexpensive  editions 
of  standard  authors.  Though  in  his  seventy-second  year, 
he  actively  superintended  the  work  at  his  publishing  house 
until  a  few  months  ago. 

Mr.  Burt  was  born  in  Belchertown,  Massachusetts,  and 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  there.  He  began  earn¬ 
ing  his  living  by  working  in  a  grocery  store,  later  going  on 
the  road  as  a  traveling  salesman.  More  than  thirty  years 
ago,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  becoming  a  publisher.  He 
was  traveling  for  a  leather-goods  house  at  the  time,  and 
planned  the  publication  of  a  small  dictionary  intended  for 
use  as  a  premium  by  mail-order  houses.  This  proving  a 
success  it  was  followed  by  other  household  works,  and  in 
1890  the  publication  of  standard  works  bound  in  cloth  was 
undertaken. 

Charles  N.  Trivess. 

Charles  N.  Trivess,  for  more  than  forty  years  identified 
with  Chicago  printing  and  publishing,  died  on  January  7, 
aged  sixty-nine.  Mr.  Trivess  was  born  in  Portsmouth, 
England,  and  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  art  in  his  native 
place,  serving  seven  years  of  indenture.  Completing  his 
term  he  went  to  London,  finding  work  in  the  metropolis. 

In  1868  Mr.  Trivess  emigrated  to  Canada,  where  he 
pursued  his  trade,  reaching  Cincinnati  a  year  or  two  later, 
where  he  supervised  the  getting  out  of  the  specimen-book 
of  the  local  typefoundry,  the  workmanship  being  much 
admired  for  years.  Coming  to  Chicago  after  the  fire  of 
1871,  Mr.  Trivess  worked  in  a  number  of  leading  establish¬ 
ments  and  for  a  time  engaged  in  business  on  his  own 
account.  Mr.  Trivess  was  a  man  of  much  energy,  a  great 
reader,  and  had  a  personal  acquaintance  with  many  of  the 
writers  of  the  Victorian  era,  such  as  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
Wilkie  Collins  and  Charles  Reade.  Mr.  Trivess  was  a 


botanist  of  no  mean  order,  cultivating  flowers  from  sheer 
love  of  the  plants,  his  conservatory  at  Evanston  being  one 
of  the  north  shore  show  places.  A  widow,  one  son  and 
four  daughters  survive. 

Robert  Van  Valkenburgh  Waldo. 

Robert  Van  Valkenburgh  Waldo,  manager  of  the  New 
York  branch  of  the  American  Type  Founders  Company, 
ended  his  life’s  work  on  December  25,  1913,  after  a  short 
illness  which  had  kept  him  away  from  business  only  one 
week.  He  was  born  in  1852,  in  Milwaukee,  where  his 
father,  Otis  H.  Waldo,  was  a  leading  lawyer.  His  first 


Robert  Van  Valkenburgh  Waldo. 


business  experience  was  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business. 
In  1882  he  purchased  a  partnership  in  the  typefounding 
business  in  Milwaukee,  then  known  as  Benton,  Gove  & 
Company,  which  soon  after  became  specially  prominent  in 
the  typefounding  business  under  the  name  of  Benton, 
Waldo  &  Company.  The  business  was  merged  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Type  Founders  Company  in  1892,  and  Mr.  Waldo 
managed  it  until  the  typefoundry  was  moved  to  New  York 
in  1895,  whereupon  he  became  manager  for  the  American 
Type  Founders  Company  in  New  York,  continuing  in  that 
position  with  success  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Waldo  was  a  man  of  very  retiring  disposition, 
assiduous  in  his  business,  whose  friends  were  firmly  knit 
to  him  by  motives  of  respect  and  admiration.  His  char¬ 
acteristics  were  absolute  truthfulness  and  reliability.  His 
word  was  his  bond.  All  his  actions  were  clear  and  definite 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
have  misunderstandings  with  him.  His  home  life  was 
exceptionally  harmonious.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  one 
daughter,  a  sister  and  a  brother. 
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department  should  be  sent  befc 


Swink  Printing  Press  Company  Elects  Officers. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Swink  Printing  Press  Company, 
of  Delphos,  Ohio,  at  their  annual  meeting  elected  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers:  President,  H.  L.  Leilich;  vice-president, 
C.  B.  Swink;  secretary-treasurer,  C.  J.  Leilich;  general 
manager,  G.  W.  Eysenbach.  The  output  of  the  company,  it 
is  stated,  will  be  materially  increased. 

Sinclair  &  Valentine  Co.  Opens  Western  Office. 

Announcement  is  made  by  Sinclair  &  Valentine  Co., 
New  York,  that  a  western  office  has  been  established,  hav¬ 
ing  headquarters  at  718  South  Clark  street,  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois,  with  Charles  E.  Salmon  in  charge.  Mr.  Salmon  has 
long  b(een  identified  with  the  printing-ink  industry,  and  is 
already  well  known  throughout  the  middle  West. 

William  Thomson  Printers’  Machinery  Company 
Reports  Large  Increase  of  Business. 

William  Thomson,  president  of  the  William  Thomson 
Printers’  Machinery  Company,  in  a  recent  interview  with 
a  representative  of  The  Inland  Printer,  stated  that  since 
closing  the  arrangements  for  the  sale  in  Chicago  and  the 
Middle  West  of  the  line  of  type  and  supplies  furnished  by 
the  H.  C.  Hansen  Type  Foundry,  the  business  has  far 
exceeded  the  expectations  of  his  company.  A  complete  dis¬ 
play  of  the  Hansen  line  of  type  and  supplies  has  been 
installed  in  the  company’s  salesrooms  at  426  South  Dear¬ 
born  street,  Chicago.  The  service  department,  inaugu¬ 
rated  and  maintained  by  the  company,  is  being  used  to 
advantage  by  a  large  number  of  printers  throughout  the 
Middle  West  who  are  desirous  of  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  their  equipment. 

Not  the  Fault  of  the  “Inspired  Compositor”  This  Time. 

The  “  inspired  compositor  ”  generally  receives  the  blame 
for  anything  that  goes  wrong  with  a  job  of  printing,  espe¬ 
cially  when  mistakes  occur,  except  when  the  proofreader 
can  be  made  to  shoulder  the  blame.  Now  and  again, 
though,  errors  occur  which  can  not  legitimately  be  laid  to 
the  account  of  either  of  these  individuals.  A  particular 
case  in  question  is  an  error  which  crept  into  the  line  on  the 
bqttom  of  the  insert  of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  which  appeared  in  the  January  issue  of  The  Inland 
Printer.  This  line  read  “  Competition  open  only  to  offices 
using  the  linotype  January  1,  1913.”  The  date  should  have 
been  January  1,  1914. 

In  this  case  the  error  was  in  the  transmission  of  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  postal  authorities  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  to 
the  postoffice  at  Chicago.  Under  the  Government  ruling, 
this  insert,  being  the  announcement  of  a  contest  restricted 
to  one  make  of  typesetting  machine,  could  not  appear  with¬ 
out  the  line  at  the  bottom.  Instructions  from  Washington 


e  the  tenth  day  of  the  month. 

were  to  the  effect  that  the  date  should  be  January  1,  1914, 
but  on  reaching  the  Chicago  Postmaster  the  telegram  read 
1913 ;  therefore,  following  instructions  as  he  received  them, 
his  order  gave  that  date. 

The  National  Automatic  Press. 

A  new  printing-press  plant  has  just  been  completed  at 
Lehighton,  Pennsylvania,  by  the  National  Automatic  Press 
Company,  a  Pennsylvania  Corporation,  which  has  been 
organized  to  manufacture  a  new  automatic  job  press.  The 
press  is  of  strong,  durable  construction.  The  company 
guarantees  a  speed  of  four  thousand  impressions  an  hour 


New  Factory  of  the  National  Automatic  Press  Company. 

for  this  press,  and  claims  that  it  will  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  job-press  department  by  over  one  hundred  per  cent, 
as  it  is  adapted  to  short  runs  as  well  as  long  runs  and  can 
be  changed  from  one  job,  to  another  very  quickly.  The 
company  is  now  booking  orders  for  immediate  deliveries. 
Every  printer  should  write  for  complete  information,  which 
will  be  cheerfully  furnished. 

Eastern  Printing  Company  A  New  Concern. 

The  Eastern  Printing  Company,  controlled  by  Edward 
T.  Brown,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  has  leased  the  entire  eighth 
floor  of  the  new  twelve-story  building,  at  150-156  Lafayette 
street,  for  a  long  term  of  years,  which  is  indicative  of  good 
business  ahead. 

Complimentary  Dinner  Given  Management  of  Riegel  & 
Co.,  Incorporated. 

The  pleasant  spirit  prevailing  in  the  house  of  Riegel  & 
Co.,  Incorporated,  of  Philadelphia,  can  not  be  doubted  by 
those  who  attended  the  complimentary  dinner  tendered  the 
management  at  the  Continental  Hotel,  on  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning,  December  23,  1913.  It  was  a  complete  surprise  to 
A.  B.  Sherrill,  treasurer  of  the  firm,  and  President  George 
E.  Riegel  is  to  be  complimented  on  the  manner  in  which  he 
fulfilled  his  mission  of  getting  Mr.  Sherrill  to  the  banquet. 
Speeches  were  made  by  Messrs.  McCracken,  Rodgers,  Bath, 
Riegel  and  Sherrill,  and  the  dinner  ended  at  11:30,  all  leav¬ 
ing  with  the  conviction  that  the  evening  will  be  long  and 
pleasantly  remembered. 
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Chicago  Typothetae  Honors  Franklin. 

The  executive  council  of  the  United  Typothetae  and 
Franklin  Clubs  of  America  found  it  convenient  to  hold  a 
meeting  in  Chicago  on  the  day  of  the  local  Typothetae 
Franklin  celebration,  and  it  is  good  guessing  that  every 
member  was  glad  he  had  the  opportunity  to  sit  at  the 
speakers’  table  on  that  occasion.  The  menu  was  ample  as 
to  quantity  and  the  quality  did  credit  to  the  b,est  efforts 
of  the  Hotel  La  Salle  culinary  force. 

President  Grant,  of  the  local  Typothetae,  opened  a 
“  flow-of-soul  ”  section  of  the  evening  by  reporting  that 
the  local  organization  was  in  excellent  condition.  George 
M.  Courts  brought  greetings  from  the  United  Typothetae 
and  Franklin  Clubs  of  America,  and  in  his  capacity  as 
president,  assured  his  hearers  that  the  national  organiza¬ 
tion  was  flourishing  beyond  expectations  of  only  a  few 
months  ago,  the  membership  now  being  more  than  two 
thousand. 

Vice-President  Albert  W.  Finlay  referred  to  the  work 
done  by  the  Typothetae,  the  sacrifices  made  by  its  officers, 
past  officers,  and  proposed  a  silent  toast  to  the  memory  of 
Capt.  J.  Stearns  Cushing,  which  was  suitably  honored. 
Mr.  Finlay  wound  up  by  making  an  appeal,  which  he 
said  he  did  not  expect  would  b,e  very  popular,  but  as  a 
matter  of  conscience  he  had  to  voice  his  sentiments.  He 
then  pointed  out  that  printers  made  money  during  eras 
of  industrial  peace,  and  urged  his  hearers  to  bear  in  mind 
the  thought  that  something  must  be  done  to  insure  all- 
around  peaceable  relations  in  the  printing  trade. 

As  is  the  habit  of  the  times,  every  speaker  had  some¬ 
thing  to  say  on  the  subject  of  vocational  training,  and 
the  logical  person  in  Typothetse  circles  to  speak  extendedly 
on  that  subject  was  Henry  P.  Porter,  of  Boston.  Mr. 
Porter  was  there  and,  as  usual,  delivered  an  excellent 
address.  He  punctured  the  idea  of  the  scholastics  that 
trades  can  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  scored 
employing  printers  for  their  admitted  negligence  in  the 
matter  of  teaching  apprentices.  He  also  announced  that 
the  Chicago  Typothetas  had  all  but  perfected  plans  to  give 
effect  to  the  recommendations  submitted  by  the  committee 
on  apprentices  at  the  last  convention  of  the  United 
Typothetae,  and  would  probably  soon  open  a  trade  school. 

The  speaking  was  concluded  by  former  United  States 
Senator  Mason,  who  told  a  few  good  stories,  paid  his 
respects  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  said  that  the  cause  of 
industrial  troubles  was  the  habit  of  employers  working 
with  their  men  but  living  too  far  away  from  them. 

Excellent  and  inspiring  as  were  the  speeches,  the  star 
of  the  evening  was  Douglas  Malloch  in  the  role  of  toast¬ 
master.  His  serious  mien,  fresh,  scintillating  wit  and 
ingenious  methods  were  an  aid  to  digestion,  and  secured 
for  him  the  unanimous  expression  of  being  the  coming 
American  humorist. 

Henry  C.  Daniels  Printer-songwriter. 

After  spending  forty-seven  years  in  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness,  over  twenty-five  of  which  he  was  in  business  for 
himself  in  one  location,  Henry  C.  Daniels,  now  partially 
(it  is  to  be  hoped  not  wholly)  deprived  of  his  sight,  has 
devoted  his  time  to  the  writing  of  songs.  He  has  favored 
The  Inland  Printer’s  staff  with  two  of  his  compositions 
— '“Laugh,  You  Sour  Face,  Laugh,”  and  “My  Little 
Tuberose.”  Mr.  Daniels  says  that  he  loves  to  write.  He 
has  written  many  articles  on  various  subjects  in  years 
past.  In  October,  1912,  a  small  blood-vessel  in  his  right 
eye  burst,  causing  a  clot  of  blood  to  form.  He  can  not  see 
to  write,  and  is  not  allowed  to  by  his  physicians,  but  he 


can  still  compose,  and,  by  effort,  write  a  song  blindfolded. 
Besides  the  songs  mentioned,  Mr.  Daniels  has  written 
eleven  other  pieces,  among  them  being,  “  Wilson  and 
Victory,”  “  Dey  Don’t  Treat  the  Black  Man  White,” 
“  I’m  Going  Home  Where  the  Four-leaf  Clover  Grows.” 
The  music  is  sent  out  only  by  mail  by  Mr.  Daniels  and  his 
publishers.  A  letter  or  postal  card  to  Mr.  Daniels,  284 
Asylum  street,  Hartford  Connecticut,  will  bring  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  his  compositions. 

Prize  Offered  for  Best  Paper  on  Sales  or  Advertising. 

The  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  America  will  hold 
a  convention  at  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada,  next  June,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  which  will  be  the  award¬ 
ing  of  several  desirable  prizes  to  men  and  advertising  clubs. 
The  greatest  thus  far  offered  is  an  annual  prize  of  $1,000, 
by  the  publishers  of  Advertising  &  Selling,  to  the  man  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  Awards  Committee  of  the  Associated  Clubs 
the  most  helpful  essay,  descriptive  article  or  analysis  of 
some  practical  phase  of  advertising  or  selling.  This  prize 
is  to  be  awarded  each  year  to  the  man  sending  in  the  best 
article  before  May  15.  The  choice  of  the  winner  will  be 
made  by  the  Awards  Committee  of  the  Associated  Clubs 
and  an  Advisory  Board  of  twenty  well-known  sales  and 
advertising  managers,  representing  Advertising  &  Selling. 
This  is  the  only  prize  that  will  be  awarded  an  individual. 
Full  details  may  be  obtained  by  writing  Advertising  & 
Selling,  95  Madison  avenue,  New  York  city. 

The  Electrotypers’  Board  of  Trade  Represented  at  National 
Printing  and  Allied  Industries  Exposition. 

The  Electrotypers’  Board  of  Trade  of  New  York  city 
will  be  represented  at  the  National  Printing,  Lithograph¬ 
ing,  Publishing,  Paper,  Advertising  and  Allied  Trade 
Exposition  to  be  held  in  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New 
York,  April  18  to  25,  1914,  having  signed  a  contract  for 
two  spaces  on  the  Graphic  Arts  Floor.  A.  Van  Dyke, 
secretary  of  the  association,  will  be  in  charge,  and  exten¬ 
sive  arrangements  are  being  made  to  welcome  visiting 
electrotypers  to  the  booth  and  make  them  feel  at  home. 

S.  Evans  Clark  Resigns  as  Secretary  of  United  Typothetae 
of  America. 

S.  Evans  Clark  tendered  his  resignation  as  secretary  of 
the  United  Typothetae  and  Franklin  Clubs  of  America,  on 
Thursday,  January  22.  The  Executive  Committee,  in  ses¬ 
sion  on  Friday,  January  23,  accepted  Mr.  Clark’s  resigna¬ 
tion  and  placed  H.  W.  Flagg  in  charge  until  further  action 
could  be  taken  in  the  matter.  E.  E.  Laxman,  who  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  Service  Department  and  also  of  the 
Bulletin,  was  appointed  assistant  secretary. 

Linotype  Bulletin’s  New  Cover-design. 

The  January  issue  of  The  Linotype  Bulletin,  the  official 
house  organ  of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  came 
out  with  a  new  and  striking  cover-design,  the  first  of  a 
series  of  twelve  which  will  appear  throughout  the  year. 
These  cover-designs  are  the  work  of  a  prominent  New 
York  artist.  New  department  headings,  which  have  also 
been  especially  designed,  are  used  throughout  the  Bulletin. 

The  Publishers’  Protective  Association. 

A  correspondent  asks  for  information  regarding  The 
Publishers’  Protective  Association.  Inquiries  fail  to  bring 
any  information  regarding  this  association,  and  if  any  of 
our  readers  can  supply  it  we  will  greatly  appreciate  it. 
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New  Home  of  the  Omaha  Printing  Company. 

As  a  splendid  specimen  of  printing-plant  construction, 
we  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our  readers  an  illustra¬ 
tion  showing  the  new  building  of  the  Omaha  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska.  This  new  building  is  44  by  132 
feet,  six  stories  and  basement,  and  is  of  solid  concrete  with 
brick  trimming.  As  will  be  noticed,  the  building  has  been 
designed  to  allow  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  light, 
sanitation  and  fresh  air.  The  window-casings  are  all  steel, 
and  the  building  will  be  equipped  with  the  sprinkler  system, 
so  that,  as  a  fire  risk,  it  will  be  absolutely  perfect.  There 
will  be  no  fire  in  the  building,  as  power  and  light  will  be 


follows:  President,  William  R.  Goodheart;  vice-president, 
E.  J.  McCarthy;  secretary,  John  J.  Wynne;  treasurer, 
V.  C.  Guston.  Board  of  Governors :  W.  F.  Barnard,  George 
A.  Furneaux,  John  J.  Geires,  E.  R.  Richards,  F.  S.  Wiley, 
William  Schmidt,  Albert  Kirchner,  August  D.  Robrahn, 
William  J.  Haneman,  William  J.  Geary. 

Tri-City  Ben  Franklin  Club  Commemorates  Franklin’s 
Birthday. 

The  Tri-City  Ben  Franklin  Club  held  its  annual  ban¬ 
quet,  commemorating  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  on  Friday  evening,  January  23,  at  the 


purchased  from  a  light  company,  and  heat  from  a  large 
office  building  in  the  same  block.  The  first  floor  of  the 
building  will  be  devoted  to  the  retail  store  and  offices,  and 
on  the  second  floor  will  be  the  retail  furniture  department. 
The  bindery  will  be  on  the  third  floor;  the  pressroom,  litho 
and  embossing  departments  on  the  fourth  floor,  and  the 
composing-room  on  the  fifth  floor.  The  sixth  floor  will  be 
used  as  a  warehouse.  Stock-rooms  for  paper,  stationery 
stock,  and  also  the  shipping-room,  will  be  in  the  basement. 

Chicago  Printing  Crafts  Association  Holds  Annual 
Election. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  January  20,  the  Chicago  Printing 
Crafts  Association  held  its  annual  business  meeting  and 
election  of  officers  in  the  Green  Room  of  the  Kuntz-Remmler 
Company  restaurant,  seventy-five  members  being  present. 
Supper  was  served  at  seven  o’clock,  after  which  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  evening  was  taken  up.  The  election  resulted  as 


Rock  Island  Club,  Rock  Island,  Illinois.  The  committee  in 
charge  had  arranged  a  “  Get  Acquainted  ”  reception  for 
the  guests  and  their  ladies,  immediately  preceding  the  ban¬ 
quet,  which  added  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening. 
Irving  C.  Norwood,  secretary  of  the  Davenport  Commercial 
Club,  was  on  the  program  as  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  his 
subject  being  “  Ben  Franklin,  Printer.”  Other  guests  were 
called  on  by  the  toastmaster  during  the  evening  and  made 
short  talks.  A  feature  which  was  designed  to  enliven  the 
entertainment  of  the  evening  was  a  “  song  service  ”  in 
which  all  of  those  present  were  requested  to  contribute 
generously  to  the  volume  of  melody,  regardless  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  vocal  accomplishment.  The  evening  was  declared  to 
have  been  a  most  enjoyable  one  by  all  present,  and  added 
greatly  toward  increasing  the  feeling  of  good  fellowship 
of  all  connected  with  the  printing  industry  of  the  three 
cities  represented  in  the  club  —  Rock  Island  and  Moline, 
Illinois,  and  Davenport,  Iowa. 
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L.  D.  Hamrick  with  American  Rotary  Valve  Company. 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  American  Rotary  Valve 
Company,  Chicago,  Illinois,  that  L.  D.  Hamrick,  who  for 
the  past  eight  years  has  been  connected  with  Kohler 
Brothers,  and  the  Kohler  System  of  the  Cutler-Hammer 
Company,  has  entered  its  employ,  and  will  handle  the 
Jenny  system  of  newspaper-press  drives  and  controllers. 

Lawrence  F.  Deutzman  Resigns  from  the  Lawrence 
Press. 

On  Decemb,er  12,  1913,  Lawrence  F.  Deutzman,  the 
founder  of  the  Lawrence  Press,  Incorporated,  resigned  as 
president,  manager  and  director  of  that  company.  The 
company  will  continue  business  at  123  Liberty  street, 
Mr.  Deutzman  having  taken  away  none  of  the  equipment 
or  money  of  the  company.  Mr.  Deutzman,  who  is  admit¬ 
tedly  the  leading  facsimile-letter  specialist  in  New  York, 
is  going  into  business  for  himself.  He  will  handle  high- 
grade  printing,  engraving  and  facsimile  letters,  as  well  as 
a  complete  line  of  stationery,  at  124  West  Forty-fifth 
street.  In  addition  to  his  facsimile-letter  business,  Mr. 
Deutzman  has  also  taken  a  number  of  contracts  to  origi¬ 
nate  and  manage,  on  a  yearly  basis,  advertising  campaigns 
for  leading  business  houses. 

Profit-sharing  System  of  Oswego  Machine  Works. 

The  question  has  frequently  been  asked,  “  Does  the 
profit-sharing  system  pay?  ”  When  one  considers  the  wide¬ 
spread  interest  that  is  being  taken,  and  the  large  number 
of  business  institutions  that  have  installed  or  are  installing 
this  system  of  making  their  employees  copartners  in  the 
business,  it  unquestionably  does  pay.  Employees,  having 
the  assurance  that  an  interest  beyond  their  output,  or  the 
product  of  their  labors,  is  being  "taken  in  their  welfare, 
show  a  much  keener  disposition  to  loyalty  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  with  which  they  are  connected. 

While  the  subject  of  the  profit-sharing  system  is  occu¬ 
pying  the  attention  so  largely  at  the  present  time,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  success  that  has  accompanied  the 
use  of  this  system  in  the  establishment  of  the  Oswego 
Machine  Works,  of  Oswego,  New  York.  The  value  of  a 
long  and  continued  organization,  and  the  skill  in  manufac¬ 
turing  acquired  through  that  long  training  and  service,  is 
one  of  this  company’s  b,est  assets.  Thirty  of  the  company’s 
present  organization  have  been  employed  continuously  for 
thirty,  fifteen,  ten  and  five  years,  and  hold  certificates 
which  entitle  them  to  share  in  the  profits  of  the  company. 
One  of  the  results  of  this  is,  the  company  generally  works 
a  full  force  and  full  time  right  along;  furthermore,  it  is 
now  doing  so  and  has  work  ahead  until  next  summer. 

Niel  Gray,  Jr.,  the  proprietor  of  the  company,  states 
that,  in  spite  of  the  alleged  depression  in  business  gener¬ 
ally,  indications  in  the  Oswego  works  make  the  officers  of 
his  company  optimistic  rather  than  the  reverse  in  regard  to 
the  general  outcome.  “  There  is  too  much  value  in  the  real 
physical  assets  of  the  country  to  permit  any  disturbance 
of  the  financial  machinery  or  anything  else  to  destroy  that 
value  in  the  long  run,”  states  Mr.  Gray. 

In  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Gray  in  response  to  a 
request  for  information  regarding  the  working  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  in  his  establishment,  there  is  so  much  genuine  food  for 
thought  that  we  give  it  here. 

“  The  plan  of  awarding  the  profit-sharing  certificates  is 
quite  simple.  They  are  given  every  five  years  to  all  those 
who  have  been  at  Oswego  Machine  Works  continuously  for 
the  five  years  past.  The  amount  of  money  credited  is  arbi¬ 
trary,  and  is  based  on  a  certain  sum  a  year  for  the  first 
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five  years,  and  double  that  amount  a  year  for  the  second 
five  years  and  each  five-year  period  afterward. 

“  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  widespread  attention 
that  Henry  Ford’s  distribution  plan  has  b,een  given  in  the 
newspapers  recently,  emphasizing  the  value  of  profit-shar¬ 
ing  systems.  A  good  many  profit-sharing  systems  not  only 
failed,  but  wrecked  the  concerns  that  initiated  them,  as  of 
course  you  know  from  commercial  history  of  the  past  two 
hundred  years,  and  it  is  far  from  being  just  a  matter  of 
humanitarian  impulse  to  conduct  a  profit-sharing  plan  suc¬ 
cessfully.  It  is  easy  to  say  give  the  ‘  square  deal,’  but  it  is 
most  difficult  to  know  just  how  to  administer  a  ‘  square 
deal  ’  in  all  the  contingencies  that  arise. 

“  I  enjoy  my  work,  and  I  believe  that  practically  every 
employee  of  Oswego  Machine  Works  does  likewise;  and  I 
believe  only  in  that  way  can  the  best  work  be  done,  espe¬ 
cially  in  such  difficult  work  as  building  a  cutting  machine 
to  withstand  the  modern  requirements,  because  it  is  being- 
discovered  that  the  cutting  machine  is  not,  as  was  once  sup¬ 
posed,  just  a  few  pieces  of  iron  and  steel  roughly  bolted 
together,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  high-grade  mechanism 
and  built  with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  skilled  ability  to 
perform  the  continuous  and  hard  and  accurate  service 
required  to-day. 

“About  a  dozen  years  ago  I  made  up  my  mind  that  one 
of  the  impediments  to  the  thorough  enjoyment  of  our  work 
was  the  necessity  for  discussions  about  such  paltry  items  as 
a  raise  of  5  or  10  cents  or  more,  and  the  settlement  of 
which  questions  rarely  left  both  sides  entirely  happy.  Con¬ 
sequently,  I  visited  practically  every  fine  machine-shop  in 
the  United  States,  and  also  a  number  of  foreign  machine- 
shops,  to  study  the  various  systems  of  wage-payment,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  select  a  system,  or  a  concentration  of  sys¬ 
tems,  that  would  result  happiest  both  to  the  shop  and  to 
the  men  in  it.  The  profit-sharing  plans  now  in  effect  at 
Oswego  Machine  Works,  therefore,  include  not  only  the 
service  certificates  described  above,  but,  in  addition,  wages 
are  paid  on  the  premium  system;  that  is,  a  minimum  day 
rate  is  guaranteed,  and  bonus  earnings  above  that  are  paid 
according  to  each  man’s  ability,  his  total  earnings,  there¬ 
fore,  depending  upon  himself.  Further  than  this,  every 
one  in  the  employ  of  Oswego  Machine  Works  may  deposit 
money  in  the  business,  and  upon  this  money  is  paid  semi¬ 
annually  six  per  cent  interest,  or  seven  per  cent  or  eight 
per  cent,  or  whatever  the  earnings  that  are  paid  on  the 
capital  invested  in  the  business.  These  amounts  are  with¬ 
drawable  at  any  time  with  interest  in  full  to  date.  Employ¬ 
ees,  further,  practically  become  stockholders  in  effect, 
though  of  course  not  in  the  holding  of  shares,  because 
Oswego  Machine  Works  is  not  a  corporation,  but  their 
ability  to  share  in  whatever  profits  are  made  in  this  way  is 
even  safer  than  the  holding  of  shares  in  stock  which  are 
quoted  on  the  market,  and  therefore  subject  to  variation 
and  possible  loss.  The  first  question  that  is  asked  about 
any  such  scheme  is,  Does  it  pay?  and  that  is  the  first  and 
most  proper  question ;  and  I  am  glad  that  I  can  answer  it, 
yes,  most  affirmatively,  although  when  I  started  it  I  was 
warned  that  it  would  surely  fail.  I  feel  that  it  would 
hardly  have  been  possible  to  have  secured  the  same  esprit 
de  corps  and  long-continued  service  and  consequently 
increased  skill  and  ability  to  turn  out  these  high-grade 
cutting  machines  rapidly  and  economically  without  having 
every  one  who  is  contributing  to  that  result  feel  that  his 
interest  and  that  of  Oswego  Machine  Works  are  identical. 
I  believe  the  solution  of  the  present  ‘  economic  ’  stresses  in 
the  United  States  will  be  found  in  some  modifications 
already  existing  of  so-called  profit-sharing  systems.” 
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Employees  of  Royal  Electrotype  Company  Hold  Annual 
Banquet. 

The  Royal  Electrotype  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  under 
the  management  of  H.  B.  Hatch,  is  not  only  a  model  organi¬ 
zation  among  electrotyping  concerns,  but  a  good  example 
for  others  to  follow,  owing  to  the  progressive  methods  for 
which  this  firm  is  famous. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  employees  of 
the  Royal  Electrotype  Company  gathered  at  their  annual 
banquet,  which  was  held  in  Kugler’s,  Philadelphia,  the 
night  of  December  20,  1913. 

The  Royal  Company,  with  its  fine  reputation  and  its 
dominant  position  in  the  electrotyping  business,  owes  its 
prominence  and  its  success  to  the  management  of  Harris 
B.  Hatch,  treasurer  and  general  manager.  Mr.  Hatch,  to 
begin  with,  is  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  advertising,  and  he 


R.  Litsey,  expert  accountant  and  cost  man,  whose  expe¬ 
rience —  theoretical  and  practical — -extends  over  a  period 
of  twelve  years,  is  to  have  the  management  of  the  new 
department.  It  is  the  intention  to  take  care  of  audits  of 
all  kinds,  do  general  accounting  work,  and  to  originate  and 
install  the  best  bookkeeping  systems  to  be  had.  The  move¬ 
ment  has  the  indorsement  of  Fort  Wayne  business 'men 
with  whom  Mr.  Wilding,  manager  of  the  company,  has  con¬ 
sulted  on  the  matter. 

Farewell  Banquet  Tendered  James  M.  Lynch. 

Members  and  friends  of  Indianapolis  Typographical 
Union,  No.  1,  tendered  a  farewell  banquet  to  the  retiring 
president  of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  James 
M.  Lynch,  and  a  welcoming  reception  to  the  incoming  presi¬ 
dent,  James  M.  Duncan,  in  the  banquet-room  of  the  Denni- 


EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  ROYAL  ELECTROTYPE  COMPANY  AT  THEIR  ANNUAL  BANQUET. 


has  applied  his  effective  methods  so  strenuously  that  his 
company  now  stands  at  the  very  top  of  the  industry.  Along 
with  its  other  work  for  leading  printers  and  advertisers, 
the  Royal  Electrotype  Company  makes  the  electrotypes  for 
the  Curtis  Publishing  Company.  Whatever  the  Royal 
Company  does  is  done  right,  and  the  yearly  banquet  is  held 
for  the  further  development  of  the  fellowship  spirit  which 
is  so  necessary  to  business  success. 

St.  Louis  Engraving  Firms  Combine. 

The  Gray- Adams  Engraving  Company  and  the  John  R. 
Adams  Engraving  Company,  both  of  St.  Louis,  have  con¬ 
solidated,  under  the  name  of  the  Gray- Adams  Engraving 
Company.  It  is  stated  that  this  combination  makes  St.  Louis 
the  largest  shoe-catalogue  engraving  center  in  the  world, 
supplying  shoe  houses  over  the  entire  world  with  engrav¬ 
ings  and  catalogues.  This  firm  started  business  ten  years 
ago  with  a  capital  of  $32  and  no  equipment,  but  within  the 
next  thirty  days  contracts  amounting  to  $200,000  will  have 
been  received  by  the  company  from  shoe  firms  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  Gray- Adams  Company  has  been 
instrumental  in  perfecting  engraving  for  the  use  of  shoe 
manufacturers,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  this  company  to  place 
St.  Louis  foremost  in  this  particular  field  of  engraving. 

Fort  Wayne  Printing  Company  to  Add  New  Department. 

The  Fort  Wayne  Printing  Company,  one  of  the  largest 
printing  and  supply  concerns  in  northern  Indiana,  has 
added  a  new  department,  known  as  the  systematizing, 
auditing  and  accounting  department,  to  its  business.  David 


son  Hotel,  on  Thursday  evening,  January  8,  1914.  Both 
national  and  local  officers  lauded  Mr.  Lynch  for  his  work 
in  the  thirteen  years  he  has  been  international  president. 
Mr.  Lynch  spoke  on  the  future  possibilities  of  the  union  in 
the  advance  of  the  labor  movement,  which  he  said  were 
great.  He  also  described  his  new  duties  as  Labor  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  State  of  New  York.  A  large  leather  chair 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Lynch  by  the  members  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  union.  J.  W.  Hays,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  inter¬ 
national  union,  announced  that  the  funds  and  documents 
of  the  union  had  been  inspected  since  Mr.  Lynch’s  resigna¬ 
tion  had  been  received  and  that  everything  was  found 
correct. 

James  M.  Duncan,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Lynch,  spoke  in 
flattering  terms  of  his  predecessor’s  career,  mentioning 
each  of  the  institutions  credited  to  his  regime.  Edgar  A. 
Perkins  was  toastmaster,  and  others  who  spoke  were: 
William  A.  Greene,  who  spoke  in  the  interests  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  workmen’s  compensation  legislation;  Charles  A. 
Bookwalter,  who  complimented  Mr.  Lynch  on  his  success 
and  gave  reminiscences  of  the  days  when  the  union  was  in 
its  infancy;  and  Edward  P.  Barry. 

A  handsome  souvenir  program  was  prepared,  on  the 
cover  of  which  were  the  words:  “Good-by,  Jim;  Take 
keer  of  yourse’f.”  On  the  first  page  was  a  splendid  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  crayon  portrait  of  Mr.  Lynch.  Under  the 
heading,  “A  Brief  Sketch  That  Should  Prove  of  Interest  to 
Humankind,”  was  an  account  of  Mr.  Lynch’s  career  as  a 
member  of  the  union  from  the  time  he  joined  the  local  at 
Syracuse,  New  York. 
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Testimonial  Dinner  Tendered  Publisher  Charles  D. 

Steurer. 

A  testimonial  dinner  was  tendered  Charles  D.  Steurer, 
publisher  of  the  North  Side  News,  New  York,  by  his  staff 
and  employees,  Tuesday,  December  20,  1913,  at  the  Dolphin, 
One  Hundred  and  Forty-fifth  street  and  Lenox  avenue. 
There  were  many  prominent  speakers  during  the  evening, 
and  a  loving-cup  and  engrossed  testimonial  were  presented 
to  the  guest  of  honor  on  behalf  of  those  present  by  Vincent 
A.  Clinton. 

“Intertype  News.” 

The  Pacific  Coast  Agency  of  the  International  Type¬ 
setting  Machine  Company  announces  in  the  first  number 
of  its  house  organ,  Intertype  News,  that  this  publication 
will  be  issued  at  frequent  intervals  for  the  mutual  benefit 
of  printers,  typesetting-machine  operators,  and  the  organi¬ 
zation.  Intertype  News  is  a  sixteen-page  booklet,  attrac¬ 
tively  printed  on  gray  stock,  with  a  darker  gray  stock  for 
the  cover,  and  contains  much  valuable  information  for 
those  interested  in  typesetting  machines. 

Attractive  New  Catalogue  Issued  by  the  Chandler 

&  Price  Co. 

A  handsome  specimen  of  catalogue  work  is  the  twenty- 
four-page-and-cover  catalogue  of  the  Chandler  &  Price 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  will  be  ready  for  general  dis¬ 
tribution  about  the  first  of  February.  The  mechanical 
features  of  the  Chandler  &  Price  New  Series  press  are 
thoroughly  described,  and  a  number  of  half-tones  have 
been  used  showing  the  different  presses  and  some  of  the 
important  features.  Also  illustrated  and  described  in  this 
catalogue  are  paper-cutters,  both  power  and  lever,  and 
miscellaneous  equipment.  Copies  of  the  catalogue  will  be 
forwarded  on  application  to  the  company. 

The  “  Savink  Can” — New  Patent  of  the 
Ullman-Philpott  Company. 

The  Ullman-Philpott  Company,  Makers  of  Inks  that 
Print,  Cleveland,  has  recently  made  application  for  patent 
on  a  new  ink  package.  This  is  called  the  “  Savink  Can,” 
its  aim  being  to  minimize  the  enormous  waste  of  ink  which 
occurs  through  skin  forming  on  the  top  whenever  the  can 
is  opened. 

The  plan  in  general  use  is  to  place  a  circle  of  parch¬ 
ment  paper  on  top  of  the  ink  when  the  can  is  first  filled. 
In  addition  to  this  The  Ullman-Philpott  Company  is  in¬ 
serting  a  metal  disk  with  a  hole  punched  in  the  center 
and  which  lies  on  top  of  the  parchment  paper.  When  the 
can  is  opened  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  cut  the  paper,  press 
down  the  disk,  and  the  ink  comes  out  as  from  a  tube.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  only  place  where  skin  can  possibly  form  is 
under  the  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  disk.  The  new  Savink 
disk  is  being  placed  in  all  cans  of  one  pound  and  smaller 
sizes. 

Chicago  Ben  Franklinites  Enthusiastic. 

R.  F.  Welsh,  the  young  Chicago  printer  who  was  elected 
president  of  the  Ben  Franklin  Club  to  succeed  W.  J.  Hart¬ 
man,  was  inducted  into  Office  at  the  largest  attended  and 
most  enthusiastic  meeting  of  several  years.  It  was  held  in 
the  Empire  Room  of  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  on  the  evening 
of  Thursday,  January  22. 

The  new  president  announced  that  he  and  his  'colleagues 
believed  that  1914  was  going  to  be  a  prosperous  year  in 
printerdom,  and  they  felt  it  would  present  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  a  strong  organization. 


He  deprecated  the  holding  of  weekly  noon-day  meetings, 
saying  they  were  too  much  of  a  drain  on  the  time  of  the 
members,  and  suggested  that  hereafter  one  noon-day  meet¬ 
ing  and  the  regular  monthly  meeting  —  two  a  month  —  be 
the  custom.  Mr.  Welsh  also  promised  to  vigorously  advance 
the  organization  of  printers  in  the  outlying  districts  and 
the  establishment  of  a  section  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
those  whose  press  facilities  were  limited  to  platens.  He 
made  several  other  recommendations  which  were  heartily 
received,  the  principal  one  being  that  the  club  open  a 
school  of  salesmanship  to  be  conducted  along  the  same 
lines  as  the  cost-finding  class.  He  appealed  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  for  support,  and  was  surprised  at  the  heartiness  of 
the  response. 

Mr.  Hartman  was  thanked  for  his  eminent  services  to 
the  club,  and  the  members  adjourned  feeling  that  Ben 
Franklinism  had  taken  on  a  new  lease  of  life  in  Chicago. 

L.  W.  Baeuchle  New  York  Manager  American  Type 
Founders  Company. 

On  January  1,  1914,  Lorenz  William  Baeuchle  was 
appointed  manager  in  New  York  of  the  American  Type 
Founders  Company,  succeeding  the  late  Robert  V.  Waldo. 
Mr.  Baeuchle  held  the  position  of  first  assistant  to  Mr. 
Waldo  from  1895,  acting  as  manager  when  Mr.  Waldo  was 
absent.  With  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business,  he 
possesses  all  the  qualities  which  make  managers  successful. 

While  the  appointment  gratified  the  numerous  custom¬ 
ers  of  the  New  York  house  with  whom  Mr.  Baeuchle  has 
come  in  contact  during  the  past  eighteen  years,  it  has  been 
even  more  popular  with  the  employees  of  the  American 
Type  Founders  Company  throughout  the  country,  as  a 
further  evidence  that  merit  alone  determines  promotions 
made  by  Robert  W.  Nelson,  the  president  and  general 
manager. 

Mr.  Baeuchle  was  born  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut, 
June  16,  1870.  His  parents  moved  to  Milwaukee,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  in  1874.  He  entered  the  typefoundry  of  Benton,  Waldo 
&  Co.,  in  Milwaukee,  August  14,  1884,  at  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen  years,  as  errand-boy.  He  attended  night  schools, 
applied  himself  to  study,  and  advanced  through  all  the 
grades  of  shipping,  billing,  bookkeeping  and  selling  to  the 
position  of  assistant  manager,  doing  his  work  with  char¬ 
acteristic  thoroughness  and  efficiency,  in  a  progressive 
though  modest  spirit,  thus  equipping  himself  for  his  present 
important  position. 

Interest  in  Big  Linotype  Competitions. 

According  to  reports,  great  interest  is  being  manifested 
in  the  Linotype  Quality  and  Versatility  Competitions  now 
being  conducted  by  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company. 
Not  only  many  of  the  larger  plants  but  scores  of  smaller- 
town  offices  as  well  have  signified  their  intention  of  enter¬ 
ing  the  contests  for  one  or  more  of  the  valuable  prizes 
offered. 

There  will  be  awarded  $5,800  in  prizes,  of  which  $1,000' 
is  a  special  prize  for  the  most  artistic  and  perfect  specimen 
of  linotype  composition  especially  produced  in  competition 
for  this  prize.  Also  $4,800  in  prizes  will  be  divided  among 
four  classes  for  the  best  specimens  submitted  produced  in 
the  regular  course  of  business,  there  being  three  material 
and  three  money  prizes  in  each  class. 

This  competition  is  open  to  all  offices  using  the  linotype 
January  1,  1914.  Send  for  entry  blank  and  booklet  to  the 
Publicity  Department,  Trib,une  building,  New  York,  or  to 
any  agency  of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  for 
entry  blank  and  booklet. 
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WANT  ADVERTISEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES. 

OFFICIAL  NOTICE. 

In  compliance  with  Section  30,  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the 
Sovereign  Camp,  Woodmen  of  the  World,  proposals  to  print  and  deliver 
at  its  office  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  blanks,  blank-books,  " 


0*»ST'£S 


.cJwS&J&E;* 


,N4,cc.°V.NJp.Sr  MnAWAS!£iS 


miliSlilS'pss 


Megill’s  Patent 

MEGILL’S  PATENT 

Megill’s  Patent 

SPRING  TONGUE  GAUGE  PINS 

$1.20  per  doz.  with  extra  tongues 

Automatic  Register  Gauge 

DOUBLE- GRIP  GAUGES 

$1.25  set  of  3  with  extra  tongues 

automatically  sets  sheets  to  perfect  register.  Applies  instantly  to 
any  make  of  popular  job  press.  No  fitting.  Great  in  efficiency. 
Method  of  attaching  does  not  interfere  with  raising  tympan.  Only 

$4  8°  E.  L.  MEGILL,  Pat.  and  Mfr. 

QUICK  ON 

60  Duane  Street  NEW  YORK 

VISE  GRIP 
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cobIor^on! 

phia^T^EE^  ^COMP AN Y^lBth10  and  ^Arch^sts  .1'^P^iiladel- 

sTHdE  ir^osrhco rtEg^is: 

T^smite^grieves^'typesett^ng  ^f0.matrices- 

^^ear^^LANCAST:^  ^^^ELJj7gENCE^,  ™  aiicaster, '  Pa?Se  "*  °“ 
FQSYDN^Y~P0ST  IMQBLfsHIN^CO., ^Sydney^N.  £ 

LISU^^S.0f  matrices-  TH0S- p- 

c£  g^ve=th1oand  -  f°nt  °f  matriCeS- 

^SSSM^  E-  w‘  STEPHENS 

-NOTYPE  FOR  SALE-  Canaan  Model  1.  J.  J.  HARPELL,  Board 


*  matriCeS‘ 


Manufacturers5  Opportunity  in 


AUSTRALIA 


Alex.  Cowan  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Melbourne,  Sydney  and  Adelaide 
(Australia),  and  Wellington  (New  Zealand),  established  in 
Australia  in  1853,  merchants  in  printing  machinery  and  materials 
and  type,  in  which  their  sales  are  more  extensive  than  those  of  any 
other  firm  in  Australasia,  are  prepared  to  act  as  agents  for  every  thing 
with  merit  that  is  salable  in  printing-plants.  Have  fifty  traveling 
salesmen,  covering  the  whole  of  Australia,  and  agencies  in  Brisbane  and  Perth.  Carry  large  stocks  in  all  above  cities.  Address  communications 
to  Resident  Correspondent  at  his  residence,  1 8  Shephard  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J.;  telephone,  Waverly  306Q. 
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AN^  EXPERT  STEREQTYPER  AND  ELECTROTYPER;  salary,  Rs. 
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A  RELIABLE  FIRM  LOCATED  IN  ^NORTHERN  IOWA  OR  ILLI- 

Salesmen, 

assured?^!!  ^5m! 

RESEN™JtfolF°W  HinAJJr^tC^N^I’ 

Salesmen. 

present  salary,5  reason^for'ehanging^rrferences.  ^254^’  eXpenenCe> 

^bySexperTence^’d  IStTeip  f 

LslagMlCyg 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

SH*  liFi0™™ 

SSoS  SCS“’  ”"d  ■““* 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 

All-around  Men. 

Advertising  Blotters. 

ALL-AROUND  PRINTER  —  Cylinder,  type,  folder,  Gordon,  cutter ;  20 

Bindery. 

ALL-AROUND  ^FOLDER  OPERATOR  —  Dexter,  Brown,  Fuller,  Cham- 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO.—  See  Typefounders.  8-14 

Casemaking  and  Embossing. 

FOREMAN,  SUPERINTENDENT  OR  ASSISTANT  ^MANAGER ;  18 

SHEPARD,  THE  H.  0.,  COMPANY,  632  Sherman  st.,  Chicago.  l  Write 

Chase  Manufacturers. 

BAsteeP  clmses  ^  mP  job^a  nd  cylinder  ^p^essS.'  ^  “1“ 

Copper  and  Zinc  Prepared  for  Half-tone  and  Zinc  Etching. 

^?SSSs.^£r?a£- 

AMERICAN  TYPE  POUNDERS  CO.-  S«  »«f.und„.  8-14 

fa 

■m  *•  A  TfTT  -m  by  attaching  NEW  CENTURY  FOUNTAINS 

MAKL  MOIN  K  Y 

No  readjusting  after  washup  or  when  changing  impressions.  One-screw  ink  feed.  One-screw  roller  contact.  Will  not  mark 
the  print.  Minimizes  danger  of  offset  by  reason  of  uniform  inking.  Can  be  taken  apart  in  a  few  seconds,  with  the  fingers, 
without  screw-driver  or  wrench.  Will  do  the  work  of  a  long  fountain  without  its  disadvantages.  It  is  a  producer  of 
RESULTS — More  Impressions  and  Better  Work.  For  Chandler  &  Price,  Challenge  and  all  Gordon  Presses. 

Get  a  descriptive  circular  from  your  dealer  or  send  to  us.  THE  WAGNER  MFG.  CO.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
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^9-6lT  Ches\^tWstakDes  koines9,1  IowL ^  St"  S°"  Mlnneapohs*  3^4"' ’ 

BI^2T£^^^  also 

Embossing  Dies. 

Write  for  our  samples.  11-14 

WIEBablish™l8E50S’  INC"  5  PUrChaSe  St"  COr‘  High>  B0St0n’2.USS- 

Federalst  ,  Chfcago.  ’  OU.,^8 

Printers’  Supplies. 

Guaranteed  Flat  Gummed  Papers. 

BAoR^S  BeRn<?THERS  &  SPINDLER’  ChiCag°-  SdentifiC  *tST 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO.-  See  Typefounders.  8-14 

BA?w^ 

Hot-die  Embossing. 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO.— See  Typefounders.  8-14 

ooTWfSSfttjJcSs 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO.— See  Typefounders.  8-14 

Job  Printing  Presses. 

Rebuilt  Printing  Presses. 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO. _ See  Typefounders.  8-14 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO.— See  Typefounders.  8-14 

Motors  and  Accessories  for  Printing  Machinery. 

Roller  Racks  and  Overlay  Tables. 

spsss«rMtej!’^  attd&R-^gs 

J0SN4^E°SCS0RN0LS 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO.- See  Typefounders.  8-14 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO.- See  Typefounders.  8-14 

^ecoS 

R0r^  & 

LE13T’ Wayne  av- and  Berkeley  st” wayne  Junction'  %deI- 

\yiP3e3  IS 

Presses. 

HA^e  E^st.,^oston^YSE-54''?  Pear^st.,  ^xr/ Elmf^Iew^  York^”^ll-14°n” 

‘-nsr 

C‘  ^’<S  Ymats~nf 

G ° c^go^ ^manu fact u rer  E ne  wspap e t-^perf ec t i ng  „ 

Wire  Stitchers. 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO.—  See  Typefounders.  8-14 

Every  reader  of  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  should  have  as  a  daily  reference  a  copy  of 

L.  L.  POATES  &  COMPANY’S  COMPLETE  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD 
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All  About  PAPER 
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tion  onT h e'gener aE and  technical 
of 


$aper 


It  will  enable  the 
keep  posted  on  paper,  to  buy 
advantageously,  and  to  save 


throughout 


THIS  SPECIAL  OFFER 

3  1914  and  1915  at  the  very  special  rate  of  $1.50 


The  PAPER  DEALER 

186  NORTH  LA  SALLE  STREET,  CHICAGO 


PHOTOGRAVURE  CARBON  TISSUE 

gra^rexls^ n  x  72’ in&et’  EngIa''d’  "°W  0fferi,‘g  ^ 

No.  1.  Red  Chalk  No.  2.  Brown  No.  3.  Burnt  Sieu„„ 

A  stock  of  these  carried  to  nf ‘T.uT  '  $6"4° 


Portable  Tiering  Machine 


ECONOMY  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 


Washtenaw  Avenue,  Chicago 


PATENTS 


I  can  refer  you,  by  \ 


CO-OPERATION 

- Means  Success - - 

Send  to  us  for  information  how  to  make  money  on  orders  for  Bonds 

ALBERT  B.  KING  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept .  P .  C. 

■Bond  and  Certificate  Specialists  206  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Depot  for  Goes  Lithographing  Company,  of  Chicago,  Ill. 


BIG  BARGAIN 

One  No.  3  and  one  No.  1  Linotype  Machine.  Also  40  fonts  of 
Mats  and  20  No.  3  Magazines. 

EDWARD  GREENEBAUM  157  William  Street,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  Beekman  5430. 


THE  CREDIT 
and  Collection 
Specialists  of 
the  Printing  and  Allied  Trade. 


REDINGTON  COUNTERS 


iS  WITH  THEM 


^  ^  ^  • 

PADDING  GLUE 

STRONGEST  AND  MOST  FLEXIBLE 


Manufactured  by 

ROBT.  R.  BURRAGE 

83  GOLD  STREET  NEW  YORK 


OFFICIAL  NOTICE 

Proposals  are  invited  for  the  printing  and  furnish¬ 
ing  of  our  Official  Publication  for  a  term  of  Five  (5) 
Years;  also  for  the  printing  and  furnishing  of  all  other 
blanks  and  printed  matter  to  be  used  by  this  society 
during  the  coming  year;  also  for  the  furnishing  of  Lodge 
Regalia,  Pins,  etc.,  for  the  year  1914.  Detailed  infor¬ 
mation  with  specifications  and  conditions  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  on  application.  Bids  will  be  opened  inFeb.,  1914. 

SUPREME  FOREST,  WOODMEN  CIRCLE 

W.  O.  W.  Building  EMMA  B.  MANCHESTER,  Supreme  Guardian 

OMAHA,  NEB.  DORA  ALEXANDER,  Supreme  Clerk 


^^-^MACHINERY  COU^^I 
A. F. WANNER  PROP.  ^ 

NEW  AND  REBUILT 

PRINTERS’  AND  BINDERS’ 

MACHINERY  EQUIPMENTS 

Wanner  Machinery  Co.,  703  S  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


Special  Agents 
SWINK 
CYLINDER 
PRESSES 


sRou£hin£”  for  the  Trade 

AV\J  U2111111<b  We  have  put  in  a  ROUGHING 

'~r  MAPHIMT7 


pleased  to  fill  orders  from  those  desiring  this 
tone  pictures,  gold-bronze  printing,  and,  in  ta 
character,  is  much  improved  by  giving  it  thi 
given  prompt  attention.  Prices  on  applicatioi 

THE  HENRY  O.  SHEPARD  COMPANY 

632  Sherman  St.  Chicago 


MACHINE,  and  should  be 
of  work.  Three-color  half- 
,  high-grade  work  of  any 
stippled  effect.  All  work 
Correspondence 


Riessner’s  Combination  Gold  Printing  Ink 

for  all  kinds  of  paper.  A  pound  sent,  express  paid,  on  approval. 
Send  on  your  paper  and  I  will  print  Gold  Ink  on  it  to  show  you. 

Specimens  and  prices  on  request 

T.  RIESSNER  57  Gold  Street,  New  York 

AGENTS  WANTED.  A  Good  Side  Line  lor  Salesman. 


Standard  of  the  Government  Printing  Office 

KEYBOARD  PAPER 

for  the  MONOTYPE  MACHINE 

COLONIAL  COMPANY,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 

New  York  Office;  320  Fifth  Avenue 


AGENT  WANTED 

For  sale  of  Printing-inks  by  an  old  German 
firm  (makers  of  many  specialties).  Address 

K  1494,  Haasenstein  &  Vogler  A.  G. 


DURANT  COUNTERS 


A  BALER  WILL  TURN  YOUR  WASTE 
PAPER  INTO  MONEY 

Waste  paper  accumulates  so  fast  that  the  baler  is  soon  paid  for  and  every¬ 
thing  thereafter  is  clear  profit.  We  have  a  couple  on  hand,  which  were  accepted 
in  payment  of  a  poor  account,  and  should  like  to  dispose  of  one  at  a  very  close 
price.  Cut  down  your  overhead  by  taking  advantage  of  every  economy  and 
write  us  for  further  information.  One  machine  is  all  we  can  use  and  the  other 
we  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of,  as  it  is  absolutely  new  and  has  never  been  used. 
An  inquiry  will  bring  full  information. 

Osgood  Company,  418-430  South  Market  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


CARBON  BLACK 

MADE  BY 

GODFREY  L.  CABOT,  Boston,  Mass. 

940-941  Old  South  Building 


ELF  ECLIPSE  (PN)  ELF  B.  B.  B.  VULCAN  ACME 


PIONEER  PAPER  STOCK  COMPANY 

PACKERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

PAPER  STOCK 

'l‘h one:  North  3565  448  W.  Ohio  St.,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


WANTED 

1,000  Second-hand  California  Job  Cases 

EMPIRE  TYPE  FOUNDRY 

Buffalo,  New  York 


THE  BLACK-CLAWSON  CO. 

HAMILTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


INK  GRINDING  MILLS  with  3  Chilled  Iron  Rolls 

Sizes— 6  x  18,  9  x  24,  9  x  32,  9  x  36, 12  x  30  and  16  x  40  inches 
With  or  without  Hoppers.  Solid  or  water-cooled  Rolls 

Also  build  Paper  and  Pulp  Mill  Machinery.  Plating  Machines.  Saturating 
Machinery  and  Special  Machinery 
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KJMBLE\  E 

cmoiors/  - - — - - 

nf1  Make  Each  of  Your 
Presses  at  Least  20% 
More  Productive 

USE 

KIMBLE 

JOB  AND  CYLINDER  PRESS 


MOTORS 

Single-Phase,  Variable-Speed 
Alternating-Current 

Last  month  we  told  you  how  Kimble  Motors  made  each  press 
at  least  20%  more  productive  by  giving  it  a  range  for  high 
speeds.  This  same  increase  in  efficiency  holds  good  because  of 
its  range  for  low  speeds. 

Take,  for  example,  a  printer  with  a  Pony  Cylinder  Press, 
about  27x40.  The  maximum  speed  of  this  type  of  press  is 
about  3,000  I.  P.  H.  With  ordinary  motors  50%  reduction 
from  maximum  is  the  best  that  can  be  had.  That  means 
1,500  I.  P.  H.,  a  speed  much  too  fast  for  a  large  number  of  jobs. 

Imagine  the  predicament  of  this  printer,  limited  to  a  low 
speed  of  1,500  I.  P.  H .,  on  jobs  that  can  not  be  handled  at  speed 
higher  than  750  or  800  I.  P.  H.  If  he  attempted  to  feed  such 
a  job  on  his  press,  he  would  waste  more  than  half  his  stock.  He 
would  lose  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  impressions.  The  distribution 
would  not  be  even.  The  actual  output  in  perfect  impressions 
would  be  about  300  to  400  I.  P.  H.  In  other  words,  a  direct 
loss  of  approximately  50%  over  the  possible  production. 

With  Kimble  Motors  it  is  different.  You  can  secure  any 
speed  from  450  to  3,000  I.  P.  H.  You  can  fit  the  speed 
exactly  to  the  job. 

And  aside  from  efficiency,  there’s  economy.  The  Kimble 
Motor  reduces  current  consumption  in  direct  proportion  to 
every  reduction  of  press  speed.  All  other  alternating  current 
motors  consume  as  much  current  at  any  fraction  of  maximum 
speed  as  they  do  at  maximum.  In  economy  Kimble  Motors 
pay  a  monthly  dividend  of  at  least  10%  on  their  cost. 

Kimbleize  Your  Plant! 

Run  all  your  presses,  from  the  Gordons  right  up  to  the  big 
cylinders;  run  your  stitchers,  binders,  folders — all  your 
machinery — with  Kimble  Motors.  It  pays  big  in  efficiency 
and  operating  economy.  Our  Red  Catalog  tells  why.  Write 
for  your  copy. 

Kimble  Electric  Company 

The  Printing  Press  Motor  Specialists 

635  N.  Western  Avenue 


/KIMBLEs 

\  explores/ 


Chicago,  Ill. 


Little  Stories  About 
Kimble  Efficiency 

A  Ribbon  Job 


One  printer  had  a  job  of  1,000  ribbons,  9  inches 
long  and  2  inches  wide.  These  were  being  run 
off  on  a  10 x  15  press,  connected  to  line  shafting 
which  was  so  belted  that  the  lowest  speed  he 
could  get  was  1,200  I.  P.  H. 

At  this  speed  the  pressman  could  do  little 
more  than  drop  the  ribbons  in  and  trust  to  luck. 
If  he  attempted  to  straighten  them  out,  he  en¬ 
dangered  his  fingers.  The  press  made  only  every 
other  impression,  because  in  nearly  every  instance 
the  pressman  had  to  use  the  throw-off  and 
straighten  the  ribbon  out  as  best  he  could  when 
the  platen  came  back  for  the  next  impression. 

One  ribbon  out  ,of  every  five  was  so  bad  it  had 
to  be  thrown  away.  Only  three  out  of  five  were 
printed  straight  enough  to  send  out.  The  actual 
output  was  about  600  I.  P.  H.  and  the  loss  on 
ribbons  more  than  ate  up  the  whole  gross  profit 
on  the  job. 

A  one-third  H.-P.  Kimble  Motor  was  then  con¬ 
nected  to  this  press,  friction  drive.  The  press 
was  started  at  500  I.  P.  H.  and  speed  gradually 
increased  to  900  I.  P.  H.  At  this  speed  the 
feeder  could  get  the  ribbon  in  just  right  and 
never  miss  an  impression. 

Result: — A  saving  of  20%  in  stock.  An 
increase  of  50%  in  actual  speed.  An  increase 
of  40%  in  perfect  ribbons  turned  out. 

He  put  in  a  Kimble.  Wasn’t  it  worth  it  ? 
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THE  LINOGRAPH 

Comparing  the  LINOGRAPH  with  Other 
Slug- Casting  Machines  You  Will  Find: 

1.  That  the  LINOGRAPH  is  the 
only  machine  where  the  two-letter  align¬ 
ment  is  made  on  the  upper  ears  of  the 
matrices,  making  the  alignment  of  bold 
face  or  italics  as  good  and  as  long-lived 
as  the  Roman  face. 

2.  That  the  LINOGRAPH  is  the 
only  machine  on  the  market  where  all 
matrix  transfers  are  made  on  the  ears 
instead  of  on  the  combination  teeth,  thus 
rendering  the  matrices  more  long-lived 
and  avoiding  a  large  amount  of  wear  on 
these  teeth,  making  distribution  more 
certain. 

3.  That  the  LINOGRAPH  is  the 
only  machine  producing  a  low  quad  line, 
thus  avoiding  much  of  the  trouble  now 
experienced  in  pressrooms  from  high 
quad  lines. 

4.  That  it  is  easier  to  change  maga¬ 
zine  on  the  LINOGRAPH  than  on  any 
other  machine. 

5.  That  it  is  the  only  machine  where  the  distributor  is  within  easy  reach  of  the 
operator  from  the  front  of  the  machine. 

6.  That  there  are  over  1,000  parts  less  in  the  LINOGRAPH  than  in  any  other 
successful  machine. 

7.  That  the  matrix  supply  is  in  every  way  equal  to  that  of  the  most  expensive 
machines,  and  in  some  respects  greater;  for  of  the  seven  characters  most  frequently 
used,  there  are  24  matrices  for  each  key— four  more  than  found  in  any  other  machine. 

8.  That  the  composition  produced  by  the  LINOGRAPH  is  as  good  as  can  be 
produced  from  any  slug-casting  machine. 

9.  That  the  speed  at  which  it  can  be  operated  is  limited  only  by  the  ability  of 
the  operator,  and  that  a  complete  change  of  face  and  measure  can  be  accomplished  as 
quickly  on  the  LINOGRAPH  as  on  any  other  machine. 

10.  The  LINOGRAPH  carries  two-letter  equipment  with  a  universal  mold,  hav¬ 
ing  a  range  from  5  to  14  point  and  lines  up  to  30  ems  long. 

11.  That  it  is  easier  to  operate  and  care  for  the  LINOGRAPH  than  is  the  case 
with  any  other  make  or  model  of  slug-casting  machine,  regardless  of  the  price. 

Price ,  $1,800.00  —  Sold  on  Easy  Terms. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE 


THE  LINOGRAPH  COMPANY,  Davenport,  Iowa 
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The  Package  Label  Contest  Closes  March  1 

Send  in  an  entry  before  that  time.  The  contest  is  open  to  all  and  copies 
of  the  rules  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  Are  you  reading 

The  American  Printer,  a  Magazine  of  Printing  f 

There  is  now  running  in  that  publication  several  series  of  articles  of  intense 
practical  interest  to  printers,  on  the  subjects  of  Typography,  Cost  Finding, 
Advertising  a  Printing-office,  and  the  winning  replies  in  the  recent  contest 
in  Print-shop  Knowledge.  Each  issue  contains  many  illustrations  in  black 
and  inserts  in  color,  showing  handsome  printing  specimens.  A  series  of 
covers  designed  by  Will  Bradley  is  now  appearing  on  The  American 
Printer.  Send  thirty  cents  for  sample  copy  or  three  dollars  for  a 

year’s  subscription.  Oswald  Publishing  Company,  25  City  Hall  Place,  New  York. 


EVERYTHING 

For  the  Printer  and  Stationer 


As  we  are  Agents  for  leading  Typefounders  and 
Printing  Machinery  Manufacturers,  and  also  Sta¬ 
tioners’  Sundries  houses,  we  are  always  interested  in 
any  Labor-saving  Contrivances  or  Printers’  Materials, 
or  new  Stationers’  Sundries,  and  solicit  illustrations 
and  particulars,  to  the  following  address. 


JOHN  DICKINSON  &  CO.’S  xmcx\^s^usm 

WALE  STREET,  CAPE  TOWN 


Wqt  American  pressman 

A  MONTHLY  TECHNICAL  TRADE 
JOURNAL  WITH  20,000  SUBSCRIBERS 


Best  medium  for  direct  communication  with  the 
user  and  purchaser  of 
Pressroom  Machinery  and  Materials 


ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YEAR 


ROGERSVILLE,  TENNESSEE 
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NOTICE 


DISTRICT  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK 


F.  Wesel  Manufacturing  Company 


The  Printing  Machinery  Company 


We  hereby  notify  the  trade  that  we  have 
brought  suit  against  the  above  named  defen¬ 
dant  for  an  injunction  and  an  accounting  by 
reason  of  the  infringement  by  the  Printing 
Machinery  Company  of  our  Patent  No. 
673,485,  dated  May  7,  1901,  for  Printing  Plate 
Holde  rs. 

We  have  been  advised  by  eminent  counsel 
that  the  above  patent  is  a  basic  and  pioneer 
patent  and  that  the  so-called  “Warnock  diag¬ 
onal  block  and  register  hook  system”  is  a 
palpable  infringement  thereof. 

We  further  notify  the  trade  that  all  users  of 
the  so-called  “Warnock  System,”  as  well  as 
the  maker  and  seller  thereof,  are  equally  liable 
for  infringement,  and  that  we  intend  to  protect 
our  exclusive  rights  under  the  above  patent 
and  to  vigorously  prosecute  all  infringers 
thereof. 


F.  WESEL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


70-80  Cranberry  Street, 

Brooklyn,  New  York 
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Requires  Little 
Attention 


When  you  install  a  Peerless  Motor  your  power  troubles 
are  at  an  end.  Simply  lubricate,  and  the  Peerless 
will  da  the  rest. 


PEERLESS 

MOTORS 

are  made  for  a  speci¬ 
fic  purpose  —  for  the 
Printer,  Publisher, 
Engraver  and  Elec¬ 
trotyper. 

Send  us  your  wants 
and  we  will  submit 
estimate. 

Ask  for  our  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue. 

On 

ANY  POWER  PROBLEM 


The  Peerless  Electric  Co. 


Factory  and  General  Office  :  Warren,  Ohio 


CHICAGO  AGENCY: 

Electrical  Machinery  Sales  Co..  1536  Monadnock  Building 


NEW  YORK  AGENCY: 

N.  Y.  Electric  Installation  Co.,  43  West  27th  Street 
And  All  Principal  Cities 


Pressman’s  T  ools 


Seven  tools,  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  the  pressman,  in 
neat  leather  case. 

$5.00 

POSTPAID 

Comprising 
Type-high  Gauge 
Vignette  Edge  Liner 
Punch 
Rake 

Overlay  Knife 
Router 

Tympan  or  Overlay 
Stabber 

If  bought  singly  would 
cost  over  $6.00. 

We 

Inland  Printer  Co. 

632  Sherman  Street 
Chicago,  Ill. 


New  I.T.  U.  Course  Series 

LESSONS  IN  RUDIMENTARY  ENGLISH  AND  ELEMENTAL  TYPOGRAPHY 

THIS  series  is  designed  to  aid  those  who  have  difficulty  with  capitalization  and 
punctuation.  The  lessons  are  on  the  following  subjects: 

Lessons  1  to  3  —  Punctuation. 

Lesson  4  —  Use  of  capital  letters. 

Lesson  5  —  Proofreaders’  marks  and 
their  meanings. 

Lesson  6  —  Type-faces  and  their  use. 

Lesson  7 — The  question  of  spacing. 

Lesson  8  —  The  use  of  decoration  in 
typography. 

Lesson  9  —  The  question  of  display. 

This  series  may  be  taken  in  preference  to  the  nine  lessons  on  hand-lettering  at  the 
regular  rate,  including  rebate  given  by  the  International  Typographical  Union.  It 
may  also  be  taken  alone,  the  price  being  $10.  When  taken  in  addition  to  the  full 
course  it  is  sold  for  $8,  which  is  the  price  charged  graduates  of  the  I.  T.  U.  Course. 


THE  I.  T.  U.  COMMISSION 


632  SHERMAN  STREET, 
CHICAGO 
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ADJUSTABLE  ROTARY  PRESSES 

A  press  necessary  in 
every  pressroom. 

For  taking  care  of  most 
every  kind  of  printed  prod¬ 
uct,  cut  into  sheet  form, 
rewound,  folded  or  collat¬ 
ed,  it  is  an  elastic  machine. 

Prints  multicolors  on  one 
or  both  sides. 

Sixty-six  different 
lengths  of  sheets  with  the 
very  least  of  changes. 

The  machine  to  put 
resilience  into  the  press¬ 
room  for  the  coming  year. 


MEISEL  PRESS  MFG.  COMPANY 

Designers  and  Builders  of  Automatic  Presses  Delivering  Finished  Products  in  One  Operation 
FACTORY,  944  DORCHESTER  AVENUE,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Tih 

found  in  our  special  half-tone  black  inks  £tand  for  careful  3tudy  and  preparation  of  an 
ink  meeting  the  requirements  at  the  right  price. 

ij  When  we  say  “PERMANENT”  black  we  mean  that  it  never,  never  changes  its 
lustre,  for  it  has  the  body  and  will  £tand  the  te£t. 

<1  If  you  do  not  know  of  the  sterling  quality  of  either  of  our  three  famous  brands, 

Pierccce  Ha3f-T©ne  Black 

50c  per  pound 

Egyptian  Half-Tone  Black 

65c  per  pound 

Peerless  Half-Tone  Black 

75c  per  pound 

let  us  send  you  some  samples,  a  proof  positive  of  what  these  “rightly  priced”  half¬ 
tone  inks  will  do  for  you. 

Let  us  convince  you  that  we  are  right,  and  here  is  your  opportunity  to  get 
acquainted  with  an  ink  that  you  have  been  looking  for,  lo,  these  many  years. 

Dunn  Ink  Works 

1543-1551  Niagara  St.  Buffalo,  New  York 


Fine  Working  Quality 
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Penrose’s  Process  Year  Book,  1913-14 


NOW  READY 


EDITED  BY  WILLIAM  GAMBLE 


VOLUME  XIX 


A  superbly  illustrated  review  of  the  year’s  progress  in  graphic  arts,  with  250  illustrations, 
chiefly  full-page,  by  almost  every  known  process  —  photogravure,  collogravure,  offset, 
litho,  color  plates,  etc.,  and  sixty  practical  papers  on  subjects  of  current  interest  to 
process  workers,  printers,  etc. 

Circular  on  Request  PRICE,  THREE  DOLLARS,  EXPRESS  PREPAID 

INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY,  632  Sherman  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


USE  YOUR  OWN  CARD  AS  EVIDENCE 


The  John  B.  Wiggins  Company  1 

52-54  East  A 


Tympan  Gauge  Square 


cilVloTg^he"  left  and  lowe^  edges'  the  gauges  can  be  placed 
correctly  at  once.  Will  save  its  cost  in  one  day’s  use. 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 


Y ou  Can  Save  One-Half  the  Cost 

of  trucking  stocks  of  paper  and  finished  jobs  in  your  establishment  if  your  method  is 

National  Chapman  Elevating  Trucks 


Pidture  to  yourself  the  many  unnecessary  and  costly  motions  required  to  transport  paper  or  printed 
matter  in  your  own  plant.  Do  you  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  aisles  clear,  so  operators  have  proper 
access  to  machines?  Is  your  storage  space  congested?  Is  dtock  damaged  due  to  frequent  rehandling?  Is  it 
necessary  to  load  and  unload,  pile  and  repile  stocks  of  paper  and  finished  j 
All  these  problems  solved,  and  each  operation  cared  for  in  a  modt  economi 


jobs? 


National  Scale  Co.  chifo^iLiu?Mass. 
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THE  BABCOCK  OPTIMUS 


It  is  said  that  the  invention  of  movable  type  was  “a  step  that  raised  man 
from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  from  weakness  to  strength.”  It  is  equally  true 
that  the  invention  of 


THE  BABCOCK  OPTIMUS 

raised  the  process  of  fine  printing  from  slow,  laborious  and  often  unprofit¬ 
able  work  to  an  art  easily  and  quickly  acquired  by  any  intelligent  pressman 
and  with  profit  to  the  employing  printer.  The  reasons  are  built  into  the  press, 
and  a  few  of  the  many  are:  the  Register  is  so  perfect  that  sheets  may  be 
run  from  one  “Optimus”  press  to  another,  in  color  printing,  facilitating  the 
work  without  idle  machinery;  no  time  is  lost  in  make-ready;  no  adjustment 
for  different  grades  of  paper,  and  the  press  is  built  in  sizes  to  fit  all  sheets. 
“Optimus”  Distribution  is  unequaled  in  efficiency,  economy  and  thoroughness. 
Everything  is  combined  to  make 

THE  BABCOCK  OPTIMUS 

The  Strongest ,  Fastest  and  Most  Profitable  Two- Revolution  Built 

SEE  THE  MACHINE  AT  WORK 

OUR  BEST  ADVERTISEMENTS  ARE  NOT  PRINTED— THEY  PRINT 


The  Babcock  Printing  Press  Manufacturing  Co. 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN.  38  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler  Miller  &  Richard 

General  Western  Agents,  General  Agents  for  Canada, 

Chicago,  Illinois  Toronto,  Ontario  and  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

John  Haddon  &  Co.,  Agents,  London,  E.  C. 


5-10 
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Our  papers  are  supplied  in  fine  wedding  stationery,  visiting  cards,  and  other  specialties  by  Eaton,  Crane  &  Pike  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
and  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  whose  boxes  containing  our  goods  bear  the  word  CRANE’S. 


Do  You  Print 
Corrugated  Paper 
For  Boxmakers? 

Our  Rubber  Stamp  Vulcan- 
izer  will  make  semi-hard  Rub- 


The 

J.F.W.  DORMAN  CO. 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Vest-Pocket 
Manual  of 
Printing 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

Punctuation :  The  Comma,  Semicolon,  Colon, 
Period,  Note  of  Interrogation,  Exclamation 
Mark,  Hyphen,  Marks  of  Parenthesis,  Dash, 
Apostrophe  — -  Capitalization  —  Style :  The  Use 
and  Non-use  of  Figures,  Abbreviations,  Ital¬ 
icizing  Quotations  —  Marked  Proof  —  Cor¬ 
rected  Proof  —  Proofreaders’  Marks  —  Make¬ 
up  of  a  Book  —  Imposition  and  Sizes  of  Books 

—  Sizes  of  the  Untrimmed  Leaf—  Type  Stand¬ 
ard-Number  of  Words  in  a  Square  Inch — 
Relative  Sizes  of  Type  —  Explanation  of  the 
Point  System  —  Weight  of  Leads  Required  for 
Any  Work  —  Number  of  Leads  to  the  Pound 

—  To  Print  Consecutive  Numbers  —  To  Pre¬ 
vent  Coated  Paper  from  Peeling  —  Engra\ ' 
and  Illustrating  —  Definitions  of  the  Princ.r_. 
Technical  Terms  Used  in  Fine  Bookbinding  -  - 
Relative  Values  of  Bindings  —  Directions 
Securing  Copyright  —  Correct  Sizes  of  Flat 
Writing  Papers  —  Sizes  of  Ruled  Paper  — 
Regular  Envelope  Sizes  —  Standard  Sizes  o 
Newspapers  —  Leads  for  Newspapers  —  News 
paper  Measurements  —  Imposition  of  Forms 


Convenient  vest-pocket  size.  Neatly  bound 
in  leather,  round  corners-,  86  pages ;  50  cts. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 
1729  Tribune  Bldg.  632  Sherman  Street 
New  York  Chicago 


We  cater  to  the  PrintingTrade 
in  making  the  most  up-to-date 
=  line  of  = 

Pencil  and  Pen 
Carbons 

for  any  Carbon  Copy  work. 

Also  all  Supplies  for  Printing  Form  Letters 

MITTAG  &  VOLGER,  Inc. 

PARK  RIDGE,  NEW  JERSEY 

MANUFACTURERS  FOR  THE  TRADE  ONLY 


A  SULLIVAN  PRESS 


will  increase  the 
ncome  from, 
your  waste 
paper,  by  pack¬ 
ing  it  in  neat, 
tight  bales  for 
storage  or  ship¬ 
ment.  Circular  64-F 

SULLIVAN 

MACHINERY 

COMPANY 

122  South  Michigan  A' 


There  is  Big  Money 


Our  PRESS  Is  the 
FIRST,  the 
BEST  and 
Cheapest 
In  PRICE 
on  the 
MARKET 
a  Booklet 
FBEE. 


||gl 

stSoftSTEMEI 


MAKERS  542  JACKSON  BLD„  CHICAGO 


PRESSMEN’S 

OVERLAY  KNIFE 

This  knife  has  been  subjected  to  a  careful  test  for 
quality  of  temper.  It  will  be  found  to  hold  a  keen 
edge  and  to  be  of  much  flexibility,  enabling  the 
operator  to  divide  a  thin  sheet  of  paper  very  deli¬ 
cately.  In  all  respects  it  is  of  superior  manufac¬ 
ture.  The  blade  runs  the  entire  length  of  the 

the  knife  wears,  cut  away  the  covering  as  required. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID.  25  CENTS 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 
1729  Tribune  Building.  New  York 


METALS 

Linotype,  Monotype,  Stereotype 
Special  Mixtures 

QUALITY 

First,  Last  and  All  the  Time. 

E.  W.  Blatchf  ord  Co. 

230  N.  Clinton  St.  5  Beebman  St. 
Chicago  New  York 
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Because  we  will  never 

quote  prices  to  a  user  of 
printing,  you  do  not  find  us 
asking  for  your  business  and 
competing  with  you  for  it  at  the 
same  time.  The  quality  of  our 
work  and  the  economies  effected  enable  you  to  compete 


Are  You  Interested  in 
Electric  Power  for 
Printing  Plants  ? 

A  needless  question,  perhaps. 


Crocker- Wheeler  Company 
Ampere,  N.J. 

Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 


successfully  with  any  one. 

Write  us  to-day  for  samples 

Western  States  Envelope  Co. 

E^^f^PHn^^ndLuh^rap&r,  Milwaukee 


Of  course  you  are  interested,  if 
you  are  one  of  the  progressive, 
up-to-date  readers  of  The  Inland 
Printer. 

The  point  of  the  matter  is,  are 
you  sufficiently  interested  to  get 
in  touch  with  us,  to  tell  us  the 
exadt  nature  of  the  service  you 
require,  and  to  let  us  give  you  full 
information  on  the  bedt  apparatus 
for  your  purpose? 


If  You  Want  to 
Reach 

The  Retail  Stationer,  Office 
Equipment  Dealer,  Branch  and 
Independent  Typewriter  Dealer, 
and  Buyers  for  Railroad  Cor¬ 
porations,  Wholesale  Houses, 
Factories,  Banks,  and  other 
Commercial  Industries,  you  can 
command  their  attention  and 
consideration  through  the 

INLAND  STATIONER 

BUSINESS  EQUIPMENT 
JOURNAL 

Your  advertisement  inserted  in  a 
few  consecutive  issues  will  prove 
the  splendid  “pulling”  qualities  of 
this  medium. 

Send  for  sample  copy,  advertising 
rates  and  our  Free  Copy  Service 
Plan. 

Inland  Stationer 

Business  Equipment  Journal 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 


LIQUID  GLACE 

Is  brushed  on  the  draw-sheet  by  the  printer  and  forms  an  insol¬ 
uble  coating. 

It  prevents  packing  from  softening  and  allows  an  indefinite 
number  of  impressions. 

It  eliminates  offset  onto  and  piling  on  the  draw-sheet. 

It  prevents  draw-sheets  from  cracking. 

KLE-NUP 

The  Ideal  Cleanser  for  Particular  Pressmen 
Not  injurious  by  inhalation. 

Not  injurious  to  the  skin. 

Will  not  affect  the  finest  cuts. 

Will  not  injure  the  rollers. 

THE  SEE  &  ESS  CO. 

2017  Mailers  Bldg.,  Madison  and  Wabash,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Qrri£^I£  TO  T  TC _ IF  YOU  WANT 

^  11  Vx  IV  1  VI  VJO  TO  PRINT  ON 


GUMMED 
LABELS  OR 
TAPE, 
EITHER 
DELIVERED 
FLAT,  CUT 
TO  SIZE,  OR 
REWOUND 
IN  THE  ROLL. 


KIDDER 
PRESS  CO. 


DOVER,  N.  H. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 

261  BROADWAY 

GIBBS-BROWER  CO. 

AGENTS 

CANADIAN  OFFICE: 
THE  J.  L.  MORRISON  CO. 
TORONTO 


With  Perfect  Safety 


EVERY  PLATEN  PRESS  IN  YOUR  PLANT  CAN  BE  USED  FOR 
HOT  EMBOSSING.  HEAT,  NOT  PRESSURE,  ACCOMPLISHES  IT 


“THE  \  AN  POSSE k” 


An  Electrically  Heated  Mounting  Block  for  Embossing  and  Ironing  Dies 


Is  locked  up  in  chase 
like  any  ordinary  type 
form  or  electrotype. 

Scoring  and  embossing 
done  in  the  same  impres- 

Such  a  terrific  heat  is 
produced  that  pressure  as 
is  used  on  an  ordinary 
type  form  is  all  that  is 
necessary. 

Two  distinct  degrees 
of  heat  furnished. 

No  beveling  of  brass 

metal  base  is  necessary; 
all  this  additional  ex¬ 
pense  eliminated. 


CONNECT  TO  ANY  LAMP  SOCKET 


Can  mount  in  any  posi¬ 
tion,  one  or  a  dozen  dies. 
Gang  work  easily  and 
quickly  handled. 

Can  register  die  (when 
on  press)  into  type  form 
by  means  of  adjusting 
screws. 

Is  made  fool-proof. 

250  to  500  degrees  of 
heat  projected  directly 
on  the  face  of  the  die  in 
15  minutes.  You  can  run 
indefinitely  without  dan¬ 
ger  of  superheating  bed 
of  press.  Think  of  this 
one  feature. 


We  build  this  block  to  work  on  both  110  and  220  volt  circuits,  either  A.  C.  or  D.  C.  Our  standard  block  is  11x13^ 
inches,  outside  measure,  so  as  to  turn  either  way  in  a  14x22  chase.  However,  we  can  build  this  block  any  size  desired. 
Our  14x22-inch  block  is  constructed  so  as  to  clamp  on  press  without  first  being  locked  in  chase. 


THE  VANBOSSER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


26  East  Woodbridge  Street,  Detroit  There is They “begood ones ve agents 

CHICAGO  OFFICE;  536  Transportation  Bldg.,  602  South  Dearborn  St.  NEW  YORK  OFFICE  :  7074  Metropolitan  Bldg. 
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WHY  A  DULL  PAPER 
CUTTER  KNIFE 

WHEN  you  can  send  to 
the  nearest  hardware 
store  and  get  one  of  the 
fast,  clean-cutting 

Carborundum 

Machine  Knife 
Stones 

that  will  put  the  knife-blade 
back  in  cutting  shape  in  a 
jiffy — two  or  three  strokes 
and  the  edge  is  there  smooth 
and  keen — it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  stop  to  take  the  knife 
out  of  the  machine.  The 
stone  is  grooved  to  protect 
the  fingers — it  just  fits  the 
hand. 


MADE  IN  TWO  SHAPES.  ROUND  OR  SQUARE, 
$1.50 

There  is  nothing  harder,  sharper, 
quicker -cutting  than  Carborundum 


The 

Carborundum  Company 

Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  I  am  satisfied  with 
a  job,  my  customer  is 
satisfied  with  it.  Not  only  are 
we  satisfied  with  the  ledgers 
and  record  books  we  make  of 
Brown’s  Linen  Ledger  Paper, 
but  we  are  proud  of  them,” 
said  a  leading  printer  when 
asked  why  he  used  so  much 


CBrowns 

LincnLedger 


This  famous  paper  rules  clean  and 
sharp — no  missing  or  blurring,  no 
clogging  of  pens.  And  it  makes  up  into 
books  that  open  flat  and  smooth  — 

— books  that  look  their  quality,  their 
durability,  their  fine  writing  and  eras¬ 
ing  qualities  — 

— books  that  will  never  grow  yellow 
or  weak  from  age  and  usage  — 

— books  that  will  make  good  Perma¬ 
nently  with  your  customers. 

IF  you  don’t  recommend  Brown’s 
Linen  Ledger  Paper  to  your  cus¬ 
tomers,  why  not  insure  yourself  their 
future  business  by  doing  so?  Take  the 
first  step  to-day  —  now  —  and 
Write  for  Sample-books 

L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Co. 

Est.  1850.  Adams,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


Following  a  Winner 

is  the  reason  some  men  give  for  their  success.  A  21- 
year-old  compositor  who  goes  from  the  case  to  a 
foremanship  and  from  there  to  assistant  superinten¬ 
dent  in  four  years  is  a  winner.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  I.T.  U.  Course,  and  in  writing  from  New  York 
says: 

“I’m  glad  to  tell  you  that  my  success  is  due  mostly 
to  the  I.  T.  U.  Course  of  instruction.  I  feel  proud  of 
the  Course  and  treasure  the  lesson  sheets.  If  anybody 
wants  to  advance  in  the  printing  business,  be  he 
apprentice  or  foreman,  he  will  be  sure  to  get  it  through 
the  I.  T.  U.  Course.  I  can’t  speak  too  highly  of  it.” 

The  lessons  given  in  the  Course  elucidate  the 
principles  underlying  typography.  Lessons  and  in¬ 
struction  are  not  only  designed  to  inform  the  student, 
but  to  encourage  and  stimulate  him. 

The  Course  has  enabled  scores  of  compositors  “to 
find  themselves”  and  to  step  up  the  ladder. 

It  is  endowed  by  the  International  Typographical 
Union  and  the  selling  price  is  many  dollars  below 
the  actual  cost. 


FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  DROP  A  POSTAL  TO 

THE  I.T.  U.  COMMISSION 

632  Sherman  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 


( A  Purchasing 
Agent' s  Chat 
With  His  Printer) 


“All  right,  Peters;  if 
Hammermill  Bond  helps 
you  to  give  me  good  work 
on  good  paper  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price,  it  will  help  you 
to  get  my  business  right 
along.  Hurry  up  those  let¬ 
ters  and  follow-ups  now — 
the  works  are  waiting  for 
them.” 


•lVTO  wonder  business  is  good,  Peters,  if  you  can  equal  these 
I  samples  at  the  price  you’ve  made  me!” 

Yes,  we  think  the  easiest  way  to  get  in  right  with  a 
new  customer  is  to  print  his  stationery.  If  we  do  good  work 
at  a  fair  price,  we  generally  get  more  of  his  business.” 

“I  suppose  that’s  why  printers  will  so  often  cut  the  price 
on  a  stationery  order.  Though,  I  must  say,  Peters,  I  don’t 
believe  anyone  should  give  me  his  profit  on  one  order  in  the 
hope  of  making  it  up  on  another.” 

“No,  nor  I.  Every  job  of  ours  carries  a  fair  profit.  Be¬ 
cause  we  buy  the  biggest  item  in  a  stationery  job — the  paper — 
right.  You  see  that  paper  there?  It’s  Hammermill  Bond. 
It  looks  good,  doesn’t  it?  How  does  it  feel?” 

Fine.  Has  a  good  body  and  that  ‘quality  rattle,’  too.” 

Yes,  and  it’s  inexpensive  enough  to  use  for  almost  every 
kind  of  forms.  It  comes  in  3  finishes,  12  colors  and  white,  in 
all  standard  weights,  so  that  many  buyers  order  it  right  through 
for  everything.  What’s  more,  Hammermill  Bond  is  made  in 
such  large  quantities  it  never  holds  up  your  order  by  slow 
delivery.’  ’ 


If  you  haven’t  one  already,  send  for  sample 
book  of  the  best  paper  ever  made  for  the  price 


Hammermill  Paper  Co.  -  Erie,  Pa. 
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5  Important 

Folding  Machine 
Features— 

ONE-PIECE  COMBINATION  CAM  — making 
it  impossible  for  cams  to  get  out  of  time  with  each 
other. 

SPRING  TENSION  TAPE  STANDS— main¬ 
taining  a  constant  and  uniform  tension  on  the  tapes. 

FRICTION  FEED  PASTER  —  preventing  ir¬ 
regular  distribution  of  the  paste. 

SPRING  JOURNAL  BOXES— permitting  fold¬ 
ing  rolls  to  be  automatically  adjusted  to  varying 
thicknesses  of  paper. 

AUTOMATIC  GRIPPER  STRAIGHTENER 

Embodied  on  P(T|j¥^C  Folding  Machines 

the  Standard  for  Thirty  Years  \ 

The  ECLIPSE  sells  for  a  moderate  price  that  is  within  the  reach  of  every  newspaper  publisher.  To  pay  more  for  a  hand-feed 
folding  machine  is  to  pay  for  something  you  don't  need.  For  the  ECLIPSE  combines  all  the  good  features  of  high-priced  equip¬ 
ment,  and  is  the  ideal  machine  for  any  size  of  sheet  or  style  of  make-up. 

We  go  right  into  details  in  our  catalog  —  we  explain  why  the  Eclipse  does  plenty  of  good  work  and  is  absolutely  reliable. 

Your  name  on  a  post-card  brings  the  catalog  to  your  desk.  Send  to-day. 

The  Eclipse  Folding  Machine  Company,  Sidney,  Ohio 

Here’s  the  Acid  Test 

Of  what  the  Hake  Perfection  Gripper  will  do 
Note  copy  of  letter  from  the  Cole  Litho¬ 
graphing  Co.,  signed  by  President  Cole, 
dated  April  5,  addressed  to  our  Chicago 
Sales  Company,  as  follows: 

We  acknowledge  receipt -of  your  communication 
of  the  24th  inst.,  making  inquiry  as  to  our  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Hake  Universal  Gripper. 

We  submitted  your  letter  to  the  foreman  of  our 
job  press  department,  and  he  makes  the  state¬ 
ment  that  this  device  is  the  best  one  that  has  ever 

fidence  in  the  man  in  charge  of  this  department, 
we  are  quite  sure  that  there  must  he  merit  in  the 
Hake  Gripper,  or  he  would  not  have  said  so. 

BAKER-V AWTER  COMPANY, 

F.  M.  V AWTER,  V.-P. 

September  25,  1913. 

There’s  economy  in  attaching  the  “Hake 
Perfection  Gripper”  to  every  job -press  in 
your  plant.  It  is  the  ONE  Gripper  that  has 
solved  the  gripping  problem  completely.  It 
prevents  all  slurring.  It  is  the  great  time-saver. 

Built  like  a  machine  Best  steel  construction 

Durable  and  reliable.  Nickel-plated. 

Made  for  all  sizes  and  makes  of  platens. 

AMERICAN  PRINTERS  APPLIANCE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Chicago  Agency:  CHAMPL1N  MFG.  &  SALES  CO.,  343  Dearborn  St. 


CONSULT 

THE  SPECIALISTS  WHO  KNOW 

The  only  Credit  Book  and  Classified  Directory 
of  the  Paper,  Book,  Stationery,  Printing  and 
Publishing  Trade  and  kindred  lines 

TYPO 


SEVENTEENTH  YEAR 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Will  help  to 

RATINGS 

MOST  CAREFULLY  REVISED  and  based 
upon  substantiated  statements  and  ledger  facts 
furnished  by  the  trade. 

THE  TYPO  MERCANTILE  AGENCY 

General  Offices  160  Broadway,  New  York 
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Buy  a  Standard  Machine 

You  can  not  afford  to  invest  in  a  half-size 
or  rebuilt  composing  machine— at  any  price 

THE  Linotype  Company  offers 
the  printing  trade  a  choice 
between  — 

(1)  Rebuilt,  half -size  machines  of 
limited  speed  and  range;  and 
(2)  Over-complicated  machines,  at 
exorbitant  prices. 

We  are  Offering — 

(1)  One  standard  machine,  the 
most  efficient  ever  built,  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  will  do  everything 
any  Linotype  will  do  — 

(2)  At  a  reasonable  price. 

Take  Your  Choice! 

Those  who  investigate  thoroughly  are  invaria¬ 
bly  choosing  in  favor  of  the  INTERTYPE  —  not 
because  of  its  low  price,  but  because  of  its  fifty  im¬ 
provements  and  simplifications,  its  high  speed  and 
low  coSt  of  maintenance,  and  the  excellent  quality 
of  its  produdt. 


Send  Us  Your  Next  Supply  Order 

INTERTYPE  parts,  spacebands  and  matrices  can  be  used  on  Linotypes.  They  differ 
from  the  corresponding  Linotype  supplies  only  in  superior  quality  and  lower  co£t. 

Get  Better  Quality  for  Less  Money 


iNTERNATIONALTy  PESETT I  N(TMSCH  I N  EG. 

WORLD  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

CHICAGO:  Rand-McNally  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO:  86  Third  Street  NEW  ORLEANS:  316  Carondelet  Street 

CANADA:  Miller  &  Richard  BUENOS  AYRES:  Bromberg  &  Co.  AUSTRALASIA:  Alex.  Cowan  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

PARIS:  Fonderie  Caslon  NORWAY  and  SWEDEN:  Aktiebolaget  Gumaelius  &  Komp.  CUBA:  Vilaplane  &  Arredondo 

HOLLAND:  H.  Nijgh 


MODEL  A 


INTERTyPE 

$2,150  f.  o.  b.  New  York 
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National  Printing  Machinery  Go. 

(Incorporated) 

Head  Office  and  Factory:  Athol,  Massachusetts 
Agencies  in  Principal  Cities 


Why  Y on  Should  Buy 
TheseTwo  Machines 


The  National  Rotary  Type-High 


Cut  Planer 


Furnishes  an  easy,  simple  and  rapid  method  of  making  all  plates 
perfectly  true  and  type-high.  It  handles  plates  to  be  used  on 
patent  bases  as  well  as  mounted.  Planes  wood,  lead,  or  brass. 
The  price  makes  it  a  profitable  investment  for  the  small  as 
well  as  large  composing-room. 


The  National  Proof  Press 

Is  pronounced  by  the  best  authority  on  printing  machinery  to 
possess  more  unique  and  essential  features  than  any  other  on 
the  market. 

Take  a  good  look  at  the  illustration  and  note  the  many  con¬ 
veniences.  You  should  see  it  in  operation  to  appreciate  its 
many  meritorious  points. 

It  automatically  feeds,  inks  and  cuts  off.  Feeds  from  roll  ; 
inks  form  up  to  8 %  wide  by  23J4  long  ;  impression  is  subject 
to  adjustment. 

The  up-to-date  printer  should  get  in  touch  and  investigate 
our  claims  before  buying  any  other  proof  press. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Matter. 


**************************************** 


More  Proof  in  Favor 
of  the  Star 

Read  what  the  Johnston  Harvester  Company,  \ 
Batavia,  N.  Y.,  say  regarding  the  Star  Composing  j 
Stick:  : 

“Unquestionably  this  is  one  of  the  ‘slickest’  propo¬ 
sitions  along  the  stick  line  we  have  ever  run  across. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  how  an  improvement 
could  be  made.” 


$ 


The  STAR  COMPOSING  STICK  is  the  most 
comfortable,  accurate  stick  on  the  market. 

E  BY  TYPEFOUNDERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES  ; 

The  Star  Tool  Mfg.  Company 


-K  “Tools  of  Quality  for  Particular  Printers  ”  Jr 

J  Springfield,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.  J 

*  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sole  Agents  for  Canada.  $ 

**************************************** 


Ivory  S.  &  S.  C.  Book 

AN  IDEAL  HALF-TONE  SUPER 

A  New  and  Distinctive  Shade  of  White 

5c 

per  pound 

Parker,  Thomas  &  Tucker  Paper  Co. 

514-522  Sherman  St.,  Chicago 


PATENTS  FOR  SALE 

ALTON  B.  CARTY,  of  1234  Harvard  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  invented  and  patented  a 
simple  and  effective  inking  device  for  all  makes  of 
platen  presses,  which  thoroughly  distributes  the  ink 
before  being  applied  to  the  form.  Also  a  time-con¬ 
trolled  gas-starting  device  for  metal-pots  on  type  or 
slug  casting  machines.  Mr.  Carty  desires  to  sell  the 
patents  outright  for  a  moderate  sum,  or  arrange  with 
a  manufacturer  of  such  goods  to  market  the  same  on 
a  royalty  basis. 

Write  if  you  are  interested  and  mean  business. 
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How  Does  Cold  Weather  Affect  You? 

Will  electricity  in  paper  stock  hinder  you,  waste  your  paper,  and  lower  your  efficiency? 
You  can  free  your  plant  from  this  trouble  for  all  time  if  you  will  equip  with 


SEND  FOR  PRINTED  MATTER  TELLING  YOU  ABOUT  THIS  MONEY-SAVER 

SOLD  ONLY  BY 

UNITED  PRINTING  MACHINERY  GO. 

Makers  of  the  U.  P.  M.  High-Speed  Vacuum  Bronzing  Machine 
Dept.  B,  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston  Dept.  C,  116  East  13th  Street,  New  York 

Western  Agent  WILLIAMS- LLOYD  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  638  Federal  Street,  Chicago 


The  Offset  Press  with  a  Surprising  Record 


We  make  no  claims  other  than  can  be 
quickly  proved,  nor  do  we  believe  in 
picturing  a  proposition  beyond  the  real 
facts;  and  due  to  this  careful  procedure 
of  salesmanship,  printers  have  found 
our  press  in  many  respects  “a  little 
better  than  expected.” 

It  is  the  speed  press,  because  it  prints 
and  delivers  a  folio  sheet,  17x22;  will 
print  four  letter-heads  on  8%xl\  at  a 
speed  of  from  6,000  to  10,000  impres¬ 
sions  per  hour. 

You  should  investigate  this  wonderful 
press  before  making  your  final  selection . 

The  Bigelow  Press  Sales 
Corporation 

436  Brisbane  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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The  Printer  of  this  Catalog 
attests  under  oath  that  it  was 
printed  on  a  Chandler  & 
Price  New  Series  Press  14^x22 


UT  do  solemnly  swear  that  this 
^  Chandler  Price  Catalog  was 
printed  complete  on  a 
14ix22  N ew  Series  Press’  ’ 

(Signed)  L.  J.  Johnson 


Sworn  to  and  subscribed  be¬ 
fore  me  this  19th  day  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1914. 

(Signed)  H.  W.  Slack, 

Notary  Public 


111! 


WHEN  you  see  your  copy  you  might  disbelieve  this  state¬ 
ment  if  it  had  not  been  sworn  to  before  a  notary.  Yes, 
printed  on  the  New  Series  Press,  14^x22.  And  it’s  such 
an  attractive  piece  of  printed  matter  that  unless  you  are  already 
familiar  with  the  possibilities  of  the  Chandler  &  Price  New  Series 
Press  you  will  be  agreeably  surprised.  It’s  just  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion.  Send  for  a  copy  today. 

TTUp  (Hofo  |r^0-  This  catalog  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
1  ILC  Y>d.ld.HJg  every  printer  interested  in  profit  bearing 
equipment.  It  is  a  wonderful  example  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
Chandler  &  Price  New  Series  Press.  We  have  aimed  in  every  way 
to  make  it  typical  of  the  work  of  the  average  Gordon  press  room. 
It  has  not  been  produced  under  ultra-favorable  conditions  with 
expensive  papers  and  special  inks  but  rather  with  average 
grades  of  material  and  under  normal  conditions.  It  contains 
complete  specifications  of  its  own  make-up. 

TblP  Prpcc  An  advanced  type  of  construction  has  been 
A  1  CSS  attained  in  this  New  Series  Press  without  in  any 

way  altering  the  fundamental  principles  which  have  always 
governed  Chandler  &  Price  Methods.  It  is  built  heavier  through¬ 
out,  gives  a  better  impression  and  being  somewhat  simpler  in 
design,  is  more  compact  than  former  Chandler  &  Price  models.  It 
is  built  for  strength  and  durability,  many  new  features  having 
been  added  to  give  these  important  qualities.  Ease  of  make-ready, 
thorough  distribution  of  ink,  rapid  feeding,  convenience  in  washing 
up  and  changing  forms  and  great  economy  of  operation  are  all 
additional  qualities  which  mean  greater  profit  for  you. 

Here  is  a  press  that  will  help  you  meet  competition  not  alone  by  delivering 
the  repeat-order  kind  of  printing,  but  by  executing  many  jobs  formerly  done  by 
more  expensive  methods.  The  New  Series  Press  is  made- in  four  sizes,  8x12, 
10x15,  12x18,  14p2x22,  and  complete  descriptions  and  specifications  will  be 
found  in  the  catalog.  Let  us  mail  you  a  copy  at  once. 

THE  CHANDLER  &  PRICE  COMPANY 

Canadian  Agents 
Toronto  Type  Fdy..  Ltd. 
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The  British  Printer 

Is  Familiarly  Known  as 

“  Our  NationalTrade  Journal” 


By  Its  British  Readers 


Deals  only  with  the  Illustration  side  of  Printing,  but  deals  with 
that  side  thoroughly.  Post  free,  $2  per  annum. 

The  Office  of  THE  PROCESS  MONTHLY 

14  Farringdon  Avenue  London.  E.  C. 

AMERICAN  AGENTS: 

SPON  &  CHAMBERLAIN  123  Liberty  Street,  New  York 


THE  BEST  SPECIAL 

Works  for  Lithographers 


ALBUM  L1TH0 — 26  parts  in  stock,  20  plates  in  black  and  color,  $  1.50  each  tart. 


TREASURE  OF  GRAPHIC  ARTS  -  24  folio  plates  in  color,  $4.S0. 
TREASURE  OF  LABELS  —  the  newest  of  labels- 15  plates  in  color,  $3.00. 
"  FIGURE  STUDIES  by  Ferd  Wist  — second  series,  24  plates,  $3.00. 


FREIE  KUNSTE 

SEMI-MONTH L  Y  PUBLICATION 


This  Journal  is  the  best  Technical  Book  for  Printers.  Lithographers  and  all  Kin¬ 
dred  Trades.  Artistic  supplements.  Yearly  subscription,  $3.00,  post  free;  sample 
copy,  25  cents. 

Published  by  JOSEF  HEIM,  Vienna  VI.  /  i  Austria 
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ERNST  MORGENSTERN 

•  ::  ,  ::  BERLIN,  W.  57.  GERMANY 


Williams  Printing  Co. 

One  of  the  largest  printers 
in  the  East,  has  ordered 


16  Rouse 
Paper  Lifts 


They  installed  one  lift 
early  last  fall  and  found 
it  so  profitable  that  we 
have  been  instructed 
to  install  fifteen  more 
Rouse  Lifts. 


Thus  does  the  West  “uplift”  the  East,  and  there 
are  more  to  follow 


What  Do  You  Think  of  This  List? 

American  Colortype  Co.,  Chicago  and  New  York  . 

Manz  Engraving  Co.,  Chicago . 

Max  Lau  Colortype  Co.,  Chicago . 

Excelsior  Printing  Co.,  Chica; 

Regensteiner  Colortype  Co.,  C 

The  Wells  Co.,  Chicago . 3 

The  Franklin  Co.,  Chicago . 2 

Doubleday  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Isaac  H.  Blanchard  Co.,  New  York 
Thos.  B.  Brooks,  New  York 
The  Roy  Press,  New  York 
Republican  Publishing  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio  \  One 
S.  E.  Tate  Printing  Co.,  Milwaukee  /  each 

Williamson-Hafner  Co.,  Dent 
Brethren  Pub.  House,  Elgin,  I 
R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Co.,  C 
Workman  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago 

The  Rouse  Lift  raises  the  whole  day’s  run  to  the  feed- 
board  at  once- — truck  and  all  —  and  automatically  rises 
and  stops  each  time  a  lift  is  slid  off  the  top.  Increases  output 

Send  for  Catalog. 

H.  B.  Rouse  &  Co. 

2212  Ward  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Are  you  about  to 
start  a  newspaper 
or  buy  one  already 
started ?  If  so,  you 
should  have 


The  Inland  Printer 

Company,  Publishers 
632  Sherman  St.,  Chicago 
1729  Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York 


ESTABLISHING 
A  NEWSPAPER 

BY  O.  F.  BYXBEE 

The  best  work  on  this  subject  published.  It  is  a  hand¬ 
book  not  only  for  the  prospective  publisher,  but  includes 
suggestions  for  the  financial  advancement  of  existing 
daily  and  weekly  journals.  It  is  5^x8  inches  in  size, 
contains  114  pages,  is  bound  in  cloth  and  neatly  printed. 
Sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  50  cts. 

Send  at  once  before  edition  is  exhausted.  Circular  telling  all  about  it  sent  free. 


Book  Papers  Every  Printer 
Should  Know 


Star  English  Finish 
Book  Paper 


Machine  and  Special 
Finish  Book  Papers 


Distributors  of  ‘  ‘  Butler  Brands  ’ 


TTis  the  Star  among  Uncoated  Book  Papers,  made 
-*■  after  the  true  Old  English  Finish  papers,  only 
improved  by  American  Ingenuity — a  finish  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain,  but  so  desirable  to  get. 

STAR  ENGLISH  FINISH  Book  Paper  has  a 
warm,  delicate  color  tone,  which  combined  with 
its  perfectly  smooth,  velvety  surface,  absolutely  free 
from  gloss  or  glare,  makes  it  an  admirable  sheet  to 
print  and  a  restful  paper  to  the  eyes.  It  is  highly 
commendable  for  Text  and  School  Books,  Cata¬ 
logs,  Booklets  and  Circulars  where  illustrations 
appear  with  considerable  text  matter.  It  bulks 
more  than  the  usual  papers  of  this  class  and  pos¬ 
sesses  good  binding  and  folding  properties.  STAR 
ENGLISH  FINISH  is  a  year-’round,  reliable 
product.  Y ou  can  use  this  paper  to  advantage  for  a 
great  variety  of  jobs.  Get  samples  and  prices. 
\  N  inspection  of  our  lines  will  reflect  to  you  the 
-*"*■  careful  study  we  have  given  to  perfect  our 
MACHINE  and  SPECIAL  FINISH  PAPERS. 
The  improvement  has  been  persistently  carried  on 
through  many  j'ears,  and  we  can  now  point  with 
pride  and  enthusiasm  to  the  strongest,  most 
complete  and  dependable  assortment  to  be  found 
anywhere. 

There  are  papers  with  smooth  surfaces,  others  very 
rough,  some  medium,  etc.  There  are  Antique, 
Wove,  Laid,  in  fact  you  can  find  here  just  what 
you  want.  Here  are  the  Brand  Names: 

“  Warren’s”  Artogravure  “Warren’s” Cumberland 

Dresden  Pamphlet  Machine  Finish 

Coventry  Antique  Finish  Laid  Wawasa  Machine  Finish 
Classic  Egg  Shell  Special  Machine  Finish 

Exmoor  Laid  Novel  Tint 

Star  English  Finish  Music 

Besides  the  products  of  S.  D.  Warren  &  Co.,  we  have 
other  firmly  established  lines  of  high-grade  book  paper. 
Of  course  our  papers  are  standardized,  so  you  know  what 
you  are  going  to  get  when  you  order.  Requests  for 
samples  and  prices  will  be  promptly  complied  with. 

Standard  Paper  Co . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Missouri-Interstate  Paper  Co.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mississippi  Valley  Paper  Co.  ’ 

Southwestern  Paper  Co. 

Southwestern  Paper  Co. 

Pacific  Coast  Paper  Co. 

Sierra  Paper  Co. 

Central  Michigan  Paper  Co. 

Mutual  Paper  Co. 

Commercial  Paper  Co. 


al  Paper  &  Type  Co.  (Expot 
al  Paper  &  Type  Co. 
al  Paper  &  Type  Co. 
al  Paper  &  Type  Co. 


New  York  City 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Vancouver,  Britis 
New  York  City. 


ESTABLISHED  1844 


J.  W.  BUTLER  PAPER  CO.,  Chicago 
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SECOND  PATENT  SUIT 


Linotype  vs.  Intertype 


We  desire  to  announce  that  we  have  instituted  a 
second  action  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  against  the 
International  Typesetting  Machine  Company  (manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  Intertype)  for  infringement  of  the 
following  United  States  Letters  Patent: 


No.  759,501 
No.  787,821 
No.  797,412 
No.  797,436 
No.  824,659 
No.  826,593 
No.  830,436 
No.  837,226 
No.  848,338 
No.  888,402 
No.  925,843 
No.  955,681 

We  have  recently  announced  a  first  action,  now 
pending,  brought  by  us  against  the  International 
Typesetting  Machine  Company  for  infringement  of 
the  following  United  States  Letters  Patent: 

O.  Mergenthaler  -  No.  614,229  J.  R.  Rogers,  Reissue  -  No.  13,489 
O.  Mergenthaler  -  No.  614,230 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

Notwithstanding  statements  to  the  contrary  which  are  being  circulated,  the 
injunction  suits  of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  against  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typesetting  Machine  Company  are  being  pushed  as  vigorously  and 
as  rapidly  as  the  law  and  the  rules  of  court  procedure  will  permit.  There 
has  been  no  delay  or  attempted  delay  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  the  Mergen¬ 
thaler  Linotype  Company. 


D.  S.  Kennedy 
J.  R.  Rogers 
J.  R.  Rogers 
D.  A.  Hensley 
J.  R.  Rogers  - 

C.  Muehleisen  - 
J.  W.  Champion  - 

D.  A.  Poe  and 

W.  H.  Scharf  -  - 

J.  L.  Ebaugh 
P.  T.  Dodge 
J.  K.  Van  Valkenburg 
S.  J.  Briden  - 
W.  H.  Randall 


No.  586,337 
No.  619,441 
No.  630,112 
No.  643,289 
No.  661,386 
No.  718,781 
No.  719,436 

No.  734,746 
No.  739,591 
No.  739,996 
No.  746,415 
No.  757,648 
No.  758,103 


J.  M.  Cooney  and 
H.  L.  Totten 
R.  M.  Bedell  - 
P.  T.  Dodge  - 
D.  S.  Kennedy 
D.  S.  Kennedy 
M.  W.  Morehouse 
T.  S.  Homans 
T.  S.  Homans  - 
R.  M.  Bedell 
T.  S.  Homans  - 
J.  R.  Rogers 
H.  Plaut 
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THE  CPOTT  All-Size 

^  v/  X  X  Rotary  Press 
IS  A  MONEY-MAKER 


A  NEW  YORK  PRINTER 

issues  a  monthly  magazine  with  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  circulation.  It  formerly 
was  printed  on  two-revolution  flat-bed  presses  that  printed  about  10,000  sheets  a  day 
on  one  side  of  the  sheet  only. 

THE  SCOTT  ALL-SIZE  ROTARY  PRESS 

now  prints  that  magazine  at  a  speed  of  fifty-five  hundred  per  hour  on  both  sides 
of  the  sheet. 

THE  GREAT  DIFFERENCE 

is  the  fact  that  this  press  only  takes  up  the  same  floor  space  as  a  single  flat- bed  press 
but  does  the  work  of  eight  machines,  thus  saving  in  rent,  labor,  and  power. 

ANOTHER  GREAT  ADVANTAGE 

is  that  the  SCOTT  ALL-SIZE  PRESS  cuts  off  any  length  of  sheet  and  any  width  up 
to  the  width  of  the  press,  50,  60,  or  70  inches.  It  also  prints  an  extra  color  on  one 
or  both  sides  of  the  sheet  if  desired. 

DO  NOT  DELAY  ANY  LONGER  WRITE  US  TO-DAY  ABOUT  IT 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

DAVID  J.  SCOTT.  General  Manager 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  YORK,  1  Madison  Avenue  CHICAGO,  Monadnock  Block 


HAMILTON 
STEEL  EQUIPMENT 

Advantages  of  the  Unit  System  in  Composing-room 
Furniture 

Conditions  change,  and  this  is  true  not  only  with  reference  to  the  work  in  hand  but  also  the  methods 
employed  in  performing  the  work. 

A  piece  of  furniture  that  is  right  for  the  composing-room  to-day  might  not  be  right  a  year  or  five  years 
hence,  when  the  business  has  grown  and  the  output  is  specialized. 

In  the  past  a  change  of  equipment  has  meant  the  throwing  away  of  the  furniture  already  installed  and  the 
purchase  of  complete  new  equipment.  Yet  it  has  often  proved  a  matter  of  economy  to  make  such  changes. 

In  connection  with  the  new  Hamilton  system  of  units  in  all-steel  construction  we  have  solved  this  problem. 
Each  piece  of  furniture  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  units  which  together  form  the  complete  piece  of  furniture. 
These  units  are  secured  in  the  holding  frame  by  means  of  bolts  and  screws  and  any  one  unit  can  be  removed  and 
replaced  with  any  other  desired  unit. 

As  the  character  of  the  work  changes  the  steel  furniture  equipment  can  be  changed  with  little  expense. 
This  will  be  a  source  of  great  economy.  The  long  wait  between  the  time  when  it  is  known  the  change  is  nec¬ 
essary  and  the  time  when  the  new  equipment  is  actually  installed  is  entirely  eliminated.  The  furniture  equip¬ 
ment  grows  and  is  altered  as  the  business  changes.  There  is  no  equipment  to  be  thrown  into  the  discard. 

Hamilton  Steel  Equipment  lessens  the  fire 
hazard  and  therefore  reduces  the  insurance  expense. 
This  furniture  is  sanitary.  It  is  not  affected  by 
atmospheric  changes. 

The  depreciation  to  be  figured  on  steel  equip¬ 
ment  is  a  negligible  item. 

Our  system  of  constructing  steel  furniture  in 
units,  manufactured  in  large  quantities  and  carried 
in  stock,  enables  the  printer  to  secure  at  reasonable 
prices,  equipment  that  would  otherwise  be  special, 
high  in  price,  with  a  long  wait  for  the  material  to 
be  built  to  order. 

The  Hamilton  system  of  flexible  unit  construc¬ 
tion  in  all-steel  furniture  will  give  the  largest 
possible  per  cent  of  efficiency  in  the  composing- 
room  where  it  is  to  be  installed. 

The  different  units  in  this  furniture  can  be 
shifted  like  a  pack  of  cards  with  little  trouble  or 
expense.  These  facts  are  simple  and  clear  and 
should  appeal  to  every  practical  printer. 

Catalog  of  Newspaper  Composing-room  Furni¬ 
ture  Equipment  in  unit  construction  is  now  ready 
for  distribution  and  will  be  sent  on  request  to  all 
responsible  newspaper  publishers,  book  and  maga¬ 
zine  printers. 


THE  HAMILTON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Main  Offices  and  Factories.  TWO  RIVERS,  WIS.  Eastern  Office  and  Warehouse,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


HAMILTON  GOODS  ARE  CARRIED  IN  STOCK  AND  SOLD  BY  ALL 
PROMINENT  TYPEFOUNDERS  AND  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


A  VALUABLE  LINE  GAUGE,  graduated  by  picas  and  nonpareils,  mailed  free  to  every  inquiring  printer. 
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The  “Short  Run”  Bugaboo 


Why  not  save  time  on  short 
runs  as  well  as  on  long  ones? 


F  a  fast  press  were  speedy  only  in  run¬ 
ning  and  required  an  extra  amount  of 
time  in  making  ready,  we  could  see 
why  it  might  be  objected  to  for  short  runs. 

To  be  sure,  the  idea  of  buying  a  fast,  auto¬ 
matic  press  solely  for  very  short  runs  is  not 
to  be  commended. 

But  every  printer  has  many  long  runs  and 
if  a  fast,  automatic  press  will  make  him  big 
profits  on  those  runs  and  will  also  turn  out  his 
short  runs  quicker  than  his  platens  AND  DO 
BETTER  WORK,  then  the  purchase  of 
such  a  press  becomes  a  necessity. 

The  new  Model  B  Autopress  ( 1 2  x  17 
sheet)  does  a  quality  of  work  superior  to  the 
so-called  “Art  Platens”  and  is  quicker  to 
make  ready  because: 

The  impression  is  the  most  rigid  ever  built 
into  any  printing  press— -four  tracks  on  a 
12x17  cylinder  press.  Think  of  it. 

No  yield.  Every  tissue  patch  or  overlay 
does  business. 

Rigid  impression  is  the  first  essential  to 
quick  and  permanent  make  ready. 


Tympan  is  easily  and  quickly  put  on. 

Inking  is  positive,  form  rollers  being  driven 
by  metal  vibrators,  the  same  as  on  large  cylinder 
presses. 

Distribution  more  complete  and  more 
perfectly  controlled  than  any  other  cylinder 
or  platen  ever  built. 

Our  new  crossways  distribution  and  Unit 
Ink  Supply  Control  do  away  with  all  fussing 
with  fountain  set  screws  and  enable  pressman 
to  adjust  ink  correctly,  easily  and  quickly. 

For  long  runs  the  automatic  feed,  of  course; 
but  for  short  runs,  merely  swing  back  the  auto¬ 
matic  feed  and  lay  on  the  hand  feed  board — 
a  minute  does  it. 

It  is  easy  to  feed  by  hand  at  4,000  an 
hour  and  easier  and  quicker  to  set  the  guides 
than  to  put  guage  pins  or  glue  quads  on  a  platen. 

The  new  Model  B  is  simply  a  Battery  of 
Art  Presses  all  in  one,  beating  the  best  of 
the  platens  at  every  point,  quality  of  work, 
quickness  of  make  ready  and  speed  in  running, 
whether  feeding  automatically  or  by  hand. 

Model  B  stands  for  Bank  Deposits,  large 
and  frequent. 


Write  at  once  for  full  particulars 


95  Madison  Avenue 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Unity  Bond  is  for  the  Printer 
^With  One  Job  Press 


or  a  Dozen 
Cylinde 


BOTH  CAN  BUY  -'ECONOMICALLY 
ACCORDING  TO  THEIR  NEEDS 

Buying  power  rightly  interpreted  has  no  false  standards  — it 
recognizes  no  unusual  advantages  to  any  man  beyond  his  ability 
to  serve  his  customers  according  to  their  individual  requirements. 

Your  customers  buy  letter-heads  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
meet  their  needs — location — volume  of  business  and  working 
capital  govern  these  purchases — they  should  govern  yours  in  fill¬ 
ing  their  orders. 

Unity  Bond  Should  Be  the 
Standard  of  Your  Shop 

Nine  colors  and  white  in  plain  and  cockle  finish  enables  you 
to  offer  your  customers  an  unusual  selection  embracing  even  the 
most  complex  systems  of  general  and  interdepartment  corre¬ 
spondence. 

Write  for  the  “Big  10”  Sample  Set,  Sent  Free  to  Printers. 

CHICAGO  PAPER  COMPANY 


817  FIFTH  AVENUE 


CHICAGO 


CINCINNATI 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  JOB  PRESS 

THE  JOB  PRESS  THAT  AUTOMATICALLY  PRINTS  TWO  SEPARATE  JOBS  AT  THE  SAME  TIME 


Responsible 
Printer — 
Big  or  Little 
“Should 
Know  About 
This 


THE  STANDARD  HIGH-SPEED 
AUTOMATIC  JOB  PRESS 

Enables  the  printer  to  make  more  money 
out  of  the  same  volume  of  commercial  job 
printing  than  any  other  press  that  was 
ever  built 


Wood  &  Nathan  Company 

SOLE  SELLING  AGENT 

Standard  High-Speed  Automatic 
Job  Press 

1  MADISON  AVE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  STANDARD  WILL  BE  EXHIBITED  AT  THE 
NEW  YORK  PRINTERS’  EXPOSITION,  APRIL  18-25 


Write  for  Leaflet,  “The 
STANDARD  Way  for 
Short  Runs,”  and  Full 
Information 


Also  read  the  reverse  side  qf  this  page. 


We  Three— Partners 


PARTNERSHIP  is  what  we’re  talking 
about  in  this  announcement,  Mr.  Printer 
— our  partnership  with  You  and  the  Paper 
Dealer  in  the  advancement  of  our  common 

interests. 

If  ever  there  were  three  who  logically  ought  to  work 
together,  we  are  that  combination. 

For  our  part,  we  realize  fully  that  our  prosperity  is 
dependent  on  the  prosperity  of  our  Selling  Agents, 
and  of  you  Printers. 

We  advertise  in  the  National  Magazines,  Trade  Pa¬ 
pers,  and  Direct-by-Mail  for  the  benefit  of  the  com¬ 
plete  partnership — for  Your  benefit  just  as  largely 
as  for  the  benefit  of  your  Paper  Dealer. 

No,  we  will  not  sell  any  of  our  papers  direct  to  Con¬ 
sumers.  Get  that  fact  firmly  fixed  in  mind. 

Consequently,  you  must  realize  that  our  advertising 
creates  printing  orders  before  the  Jobber  or  ourselves 
book  the  paper  sales. 

More  printing  for  you  on  “Eagle  A”  Bond,  Linen, 
Ledger  and  Book  Papers  is  its  sole  object. 

You  are  the  man  on  the  firing  line,  dealing  directly 
with  the  ultimate  Consumer,  and  must  always  re¬ 
main  one  of  the  important  links  in  our  advertising 
and  selling  plan ;  but  besides  you,  we  must  also  con¬ 
sider  the  Jobber,  who  is  also  an  ally  in  the  combina¬ 
tion — your  ally  as  well  as  ours. 


We  three,  all  non-competitors,  are  bound  together 
by  a  common  interest  in  the  development  of  more 
printing  on  better  printing  papers. 

But  do  you  appreciate  this  partnership  with  your 
Dealer  and  the  importance  of  his  efforts  in  the  plan  ? 

He  invests  his  money  in  large  stocks  of  many  varied 
lines.  His  capital  and  warehouse  are  assets  which  you 
cannot  fail  to  ignore,  for  they  enable  you  to  buy  pa¬ 
per  for  immediate  needs  in  any  quantity  desired. 

So  the  Paper  Dealer  is  a  very  important  member  of 
this  partnership.  He  desires  to  serve  you  most  com¬ 
pletely,  so  co-operate  with  him  on  matters  of  mutual 
interest.  You  help  yourself  by  helping  him  to  make 
his  service  more  complete. 

Complete  distribution,  quick  service,  getting  what 
you  want  when  you  want  it,  is  what  counts  today. 

One  Hundred  and  Forty-Nine  (149)  Paper  Dealers 
distribute  papers  with  the  “Eagle  A”  Water-Mark. 
Their  army  of  over  Eighteen  Hundred  (1800)  Paper 
Salesmen  has  headquarters  in  Sixty-Six  (66)  of  the 
Principal  Cities,  from  Portland  to  Portland,  and  are 
at  your  service — always. 

It  is  our  aim  and  the  aim  of  our  Selling  Agents  to 
give  our  partners  a  service  that  serves — plus  quality 
papers — “Eagle  A”  Papers. 


AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  “EAGLE  A”  TRADE-MARKED  WATER-MARKED  PAPERS 

HOLYOKE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Also  read  the  reverse  side  of  this  page. 


USE 


TRADE  MARK 


WATER  MARK 


<Ea6L€A  Writii\G 

PapcrS 

FOR  BUSIN6SS  STATI006RY 


Thirty-four  Brands 

One  for  every  use 

All  100%  of  actual  paper  value 

Look  for  the  “Eagle  A”  Water  Mark 


Manufactured  by 

AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  COMPANY 

Holyoke,  Massachusetts 


THE  PURCHASE  OF  A 
CUTTING  MACHINE 

THE  ESSENTIAL  POINTS  TO  CONSIDER 

SPEED  ACCURACY  CLAMPING  POWER 
STRENGTH  SIMPLICITY  DURABILITY 


THE  SHERIDAN  IMPROVED  NEW  MODEL  CUTTER 

COMBINES  THEM  ALL 

We  have  recently  gotten  up  a  circular  describing  this  machine.  It  contains  facts,  not  theories.  Let  us 
send  it  to  you. 

T.  W.  &  C.  B.  SHERIDAN  COMPANY 

Established  1835 
OFFICES  AND  SALESROOMS 

56  and  58  Duane  Street,  NEW  YORK  607  South  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO 

63  Mount  Pleasant,  LONDON,  W.  C.f  ENGLAND 
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Paper  Knives 

are  just  enough  better  to  warrant  inquiry 
if  you  do  not  already  know  about  them. 

“New  Process”  quality.  New  package. 

“ COES ”  warrant  (that’s  different)  better  service  and 

No  Price  Advance ! 

In  other  words,  our  customers  get  the  benefit  of  all 
improvements  at  no  cost  to  them. 

LORING  COES  &  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPARTMENT  COES  WRENCH  CO. 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


use  Microns 
absolutely  r 
use  special 


■fuss 


d  Knife 


COES  RECORDS 
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nt  and  sell  by  a  “printed  in  figures”  Price-list . 1904 

ike  first-class  Knives,  any  kind . since  1830 

COES  is  Always  Best! 
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EASE 


The  Crux  of  OSWEGO  AUTO  Design 

EASE  OF  CUTTING.  The  new  double  shearing  knife  passes  its  edge  obliquely  through  the 
work.  The  automatic  release  of  clamping  pressure  saves  tons  of  lifting  daily.  The  new  long  clamp 
dwell  obviates  tumbling  piles. 

EASE  OF  OPERATION.  Two  starting  levers  avoid  back  twiit  to  the  operator  and  a  safety  bolt 
of  solid  3teel  guards  him  automatically. 

EASE  OF  CONTROL.  The  power  goes  firSt  to  the  clamp  and  second  to  the  knife,  an  exclusive 
economic  advantage  of  the  OSWEGO. 

A  new,  modern  plant  conserves  the  uniform  excellence  of  these  fast  new  OSWEGO  RAPID-PRO¬ 
DUCTION  cutting  machines.  The  OSWEGO  AUTOS  are  guaranteed  to  produce  all  work  with  the  accuracy 
of  the  Brown  &  Carver  Hand  Clamp  cutter,  EXCEPT  at  a  speed  beyond  the  capacity  of  any  known  operator. 

OSWEGO  MACHINE  WORKS 

NIEL  GRAY,  JR.,  Proprietor 

OSWEGO,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


The  only  factory  in  the  world  which  specializes  exclusively  on  the  manufacture  of  cutting  machines. 


OSWEGO 
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Reliable 


Printers* 

Rollers 

Sami  Binghams  Son 
Mfg.  Co. 

CHICAGO  a 

636-704  Sherman  Street 

PITTSBURG 

First  Avenue  and  Ross  Street 

ST.  LOUIS 

514  =  516  Clark  Avenue 

KANSAS  CITY 

706  Baltimore  Avenuo 

ATLANTA 

40=42  Peters  Street 

INDIANAPOLIS 

151  =  153  Kentucky  Avenue 

DALLAS 

1306=1308  Patterson  Avenue 

MILWAUKEE 

133  =  135  Michigan  Street 

MINNEAPOLIS 

719=721  Fourth  St.,  So. 

DES  MOINES 

609=611  Chestnut  Street 

COLUMBUS 

307  Mt.  Vernon  Avenue 
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Peerless  Feathers  in  Our  Cap 

The  names  of  the  inkmakers  on  the  feathers  are  representa¬ 
tive  inkmakers  of  the  world.  All  use  PEERLESS  BLACK  in 
their  inks. 

On  request,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  send  copies  of  testi¬ 
monial  letters  from  inkmakers  who  use  PEERLESS.  These 
letters  are  indisputable  verification  of  the  value  of  PEER¬ 
LESS  BLACK  in  making  half-tone,  litho  and  fine  letterpress 
inks,  as  also  for  quick-drying  inks  that  do  not  require  slip-sheet¬ 
ing  and  work  perfectly  on  fast-running  presses. 


THE  PEERLESS  CARBON  BLACK  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  U.  S.  A. 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  COMPANY— Sole  Selling  Agents 

81-83  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
BRANCH  OFFICES  IN  EUROPE: 

63  Farrintfdon  Street.  London.  E.  C.  Kaufmannshaus,  179  Hamburg.  90  Rue  Amelot.  Parit 
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The  “Seybold” 
Automatic  Knife  Grinder 


ANY  user  of  cutting  machines  who  grinds  one  or  more  knives  a  day  will 
find  the  acquisition  of  a  Seybold  Automatic  Knife  Grinder  a  paying 
investment.  This  Grinder  removes  barely  enough  metal  to  put  a  keen 
edge  on  the  knife.  The  saving  on  knives  together  with  the  saving  in  the 
cost  of  grinding  are  items  of  considerable  importance,  aside  from  the  fact 
of  its  being  a  great  convenience  to  grind  your  own  knives.  Complete  speci¬ 
fications  and  full  particulars  gladly  sent  upon  application. 


THE  SEYBOLD  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Highest-Grade  Machinery  for  Bookbinders,  Printers,  Lithographers,  Paper-Mills, 
Paper- Houses,  Paper-Box  Makers,  Textile  Manufacturers,  Sample-Card  Houses,  etc . 

Embracing  —  Cutting  Machines,  in  a  great  variety  of  styles  and  sizes,  Book  Trimmers,  Die-Cutting  Presses,  Rotary 
Board  Cutters,  Table  Shears,  Corner  Cutters,  Knife  Grinders,  Book  Compressors,  Book  Smashers, 

Standing  Presses,  Backing  Machines,  Bench  Stampers;  a  complete  line  of  Embossing 
Machines  equipped  with  and  without  mechanical  Inking  and  Feeding  devices. 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCHES :  New  York,  151  W.  26th  Street ;  Chicago,  112-114  Harrison  Street,  New  Rand-McNally  Bldg. 

AGENCIES:  J.  H.  Schroeter  &  Bro.,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  J.  L.  Morrison  &  Co., Toronto,  Ont. ;  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co., Ltd., Winnipeg,  Man.; 
The  Barnhart  Type  Foundry  Co.,  1102  Commerce  St.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
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PARTIAL  ILLUSTRATION  OF  A 

GROUP  OF  DEXTER  JOBBERS 
AND  DOUBLE  SIXTEENS  WITH 
AUTOMATIC  FEEDERS 


THE  DEXTER 
JOBBING 
FOLDERS 

are  designed  for 
the  rapid  produc¬ 
tion  of  Pamphlets, 

Catalogues  and 
Books  in  signa¬ 
tures  of  ,8s,  I  2S, 

1 6s,  24s  and  32s 
in  right  angle 
forms,  or,  in  8s, 

1 6s,  24s  or  32s, 
gang  forms,  two 
or  more  up  or  multiples  thereof. 

They  are  built  in  6  sizes,  ranging 
from  8j4  x  1 1  inches  to  19  x  25  inches 
up  to  28x42  inches  to  46x70  inches. 


NEW  YORK 
ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 


CHICAGO 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


BOSTON 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 


PHILADELPHIA 
TORONTO,  CANADA 


THE  DEXTER 
DOUBLE  SIX¬ 
TEENFOLDERS 

is 

are  designed  for 
the  rapid  produc¬ 
tion  of  Edition 
work  and  for  long 
run  Catalogue 
work.  They  turn 
out  forms  of 
Single  -  Sixteens, 
Double-Sixteens, 
Single  -  Thirty - 
twos,  Double- 
Thirty- twos  in  right  angle  forms  ; 
also  Double-Sixteens,  Twenty - 
fours  and  Thirty -twos,  two  or 
more  up. 


If  the  runs  of  jobbing  work  are  of  sufficient  length  they  can  be  done 

on  the  Dexter  Double  Sixteen  Folders  at  half  the  cost. 

0  'b  DEXTER  OR  CROSS  CONTINUOUS  FEEDERS  b  1! 
will  increase  the  output  from  20  to  40  per  cent  over  hand  feeding,  with 
practically  no  waste. 

DEXTER  FOLDER  COMPANY 

FOLDERS,  CROSS  CONTINUOUS  FEEDERS,  RE-LOADING  FEEDERS,  INSERTING, 
COVERING  AND  WIRE  STITCHING  MACHINES  AND  CUTTERS 
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No.  133 

Book  and  Catalog  Folder 

Write  for  Details 


MADE  BY 

Brown  Folding  Machine  Company 

Erie,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK,  38  Park  Row  CHICAGO,  343  South  Dearborn  St. 

ATLANTA,  GA.,  J.  H.  Schroeter  &  Bro.  DALLAS,  TEXAS,  1102  Commerce  St. 
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BRONZING 

MACHINES 

for 

Lithographers  &  Printers 

Guaranteed  in  Every  Respect 

BRONZE  POWDERS 

We  Do  Repairing 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 
Manufactured  by 

Robert  Mayer  &  Co. 

Suite  420,  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Factory  :  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Seattle  San  Francisco  Boston 


It  explains  how  your  customers  can  adopt  a 
standard  color  for  each  form,  so  that  they  can 
instantly  locate  a  paper  by  its  color. 

It  gives  you  a  chance  to  be  of  real  service  to 
your  clients  and  yourself.  It  will  mean  more 
and  bigger  orders,  a  better  standing  with  the 
customer,  a  saving  for  him  and  better  profits 
for  you. 

When  you  get  a  customer  to  use  colored 
papers  for  his  forms,  he  will  want  the  same 
colors  again  for  his  future  orders;  and  you, 
who  introduced  him  to  the  always  uniform  12 
colors  and  white  of  Hammermill  Bond,  will 
stand  the  best  chance  of  getting  those  orders. 

The  more  so,  as  quality  and  appearance  of  Hammer- 
mill  Bond  admirably  adapt  it  for  letterheads  and  perma¬ 
nent  forms,  while  its  strength  and  reasonable  price 
permit  its  use  for  almost  every  kind  of  office  and 
factory  stationery. 

Write  for  this  free  book.  It  furnishes  you  with 
definite  selling  arguments. 


HAMMERMILL  PAPER  CO.  -  ERIE,  PA. 


$$$  wmiMotig 


Look  for  this  Watermark 


6-2 
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THIS  cut  shows  our  Style  9,  2-beam  O-A  Auto¬ 
matic  Striker  Ruling  Machine  with  Manifold 
Double-shaft  Pen-underlift  Device.  With  this 
machine  the  pens  can  be  lifted  or  dropped  from  four 
or  more  distinct  headlines  at  one  feeding  of  the  paper, 
often  saving  from  100%  to  200%  in  time  on  compli¬ 
cated  work. 


The  W.  O.  HICKOK  MFG.  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Book  Binders’  and  Paper  Rulers’  Machinery 


HARRISBURG,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


■Style  9  Duplex  O-A 


MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Sole  C 


JAMES  WHITE  PAPER  CO. 


BOOK  AND  COVER  PAPERS 


Talbot’s  Composition  Truck  Rollers 

For  Gordon  Presses  Means  Larger  Life  to  the  Press,  Also 
.More  and  Better  Work 


J.  W.  TALBOT  401'40S  Chicago  Street' 


Tatum  Paper  Drill 

(Patent  applied  for) 

PERFECT  HOLES  THROUGH 


TWO  INCHES  OF  PAPER 


Especially  adapted  for  railroad  tariffs,  telephone  direc¬ 
tories,  order  blanks,  calendars  and  other  excessively  thick 
work  beyond  the  capacity  of  an  ordinary  punching  machine. 


EQUIPPED  WITH  ADJUSTABLE  TABLE 
HOLLOW  DRILLS  (which  avoid  choking) 
AND  FOOT  CLAMP 


Furnished  either  for  belt  drive  or  with  motor,  and  as 
bench  machine  or  with  floor  stand  complete.  Write  for 
descriptive  circular  and  for  our  new  catalogue 
No.  30- A,  showing  a  complete  line  of  paper  drills, 
punches  and  perforators. 


THE  SAM’L  C.  TATUM  CO. 
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QTl  r  li  TH  TIC _ IF  YOU  WANT 

O  1  I  V^JV  1U  Uk5  TO  PRINT  ON 


GUMMED 
LABELS  OR 
TAPE, 
EITHER 
DELIVERED 
FLAT,  CUT 
TO  SIZE,  OR 
REWOUND 
IN  THE  ROLL. 


KIDDER 
PRESS  CO. 

DOVER,  N.  H. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 

261  BROADWAY 

GIBBS-BROWER  CO. 

AGENTS 

CANADIAN  OFFICE: 
THE  J.  L.  MORRISON  CO. 
TORONTO 


Carver  Automatic  Die  and  Plate  Presses 


Are  noted  for  their  excellence 
and  economy  of  production,  dura¬ 
bility  of  construction  and  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  users  as  the  BEST. 

Our  Company  controls  the  man¬ 
ufacture  and  sale  of  the  Demery 
Apparatus  for  steelplate  work. 


Manufactured  in  the  following 
sizes : 

6  x  10  in.  4 x/2  x9  in. 

3%  x8  in.  2^2  x8  in. 

2 Yt,  x4  in. 


C.  R.  Carver  Company 


N.  W.  Cor.  Twentieth  and  Clearfield  Streets 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Canadian  Agents  : 

MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg. 

Southern  Agent 


,  except  Canada : 

PARSONS  TRADING  CO.,  Sydney,  Mex 
:  J.  H.  SCHROETER  &  BRO.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


o  City  and  New  York. 
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Robbins  &  Myers  Motors 


CORRECT 

MOTOR 

DESIGN 


anuf  actur- 


ine  or 


tion  speciahz- 


experi- 


form  th< 
for  the 
•  the  printing 
Forget  the  cost  of  power  and  of  the  inst; 
consider  the  increase  in  your  output  only. 


The  Robbins  &  Myers  Co. 


Main  Offices  and  Factory  : 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES  IN  ALL  IMPORTANT  CITIES 


Are  You  Alive 

To  the  great  saving  that  you  will  effect  through 
the  use  of  the 


“Ideal”Guaranteed 
Non -Curling 
Gummed  Paper 

Thit  GUARANTEED 


Our  gummed  paper  is  made  for  all  climates  and  build¬ 
ing  temperatures.  Can  be  handled  in  wet  as  well  as  dry 
weather.  Made  in  various  colors  and  weights. 


A  sample-book  showing  the  complete  line  mailed  on  request . 


Ideal  Coated  Paper  Co. 

BROOKFIELD,  MASS. 

New  York:  150  Nassau  St.  Chicago:  452  Monadnock  Bldg. 


Blomfeldt  &  Rapp  Company 

108  N.  Jefferson  Street  Chicago,  Ill. 


Catalogues  on  Application.  Sold  by  all  Dealers 

A.  G.  BURTON’S  SON 

118  to  124  So.  Clinton  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL..  U.  S.  A. 


Get  More  Money  for 
Your  Waste  Paper 


This  Paper-Macerating-1 
will  properly  prepare  your  waste  paper 
and  make  it  an  excellent  article  for 
packing  purposes.  It  is  simple  in  oper¬ 
ation  and  the  price  is  reasonable. 

It  is  a  reliable  machine  for  de¬ 
stroying  railroad  and  other  tickets, 
manuscripts,  waste  paper,  etc. 


ments  for  the 
knives,  gears,  etc. 

This  destroyer  is  now  a  rec¬ 
ognized  necessity  and  should 
be  in  every  auditor’s  office. 

Send  for  descriptive 
circular. 


Use  Your  Thinker 

Some  Actual  Facts  Worth  Thinking  About 

The  Universal-Peerless  Rotary  Perforator  is  in  use  in  every 
land  throughout  the  world;  therefore  the  following  facts: 


5FSSS‘” 
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A  PERFECT  MACHINE  of  the  very  highest  grade 
possible.  Steel  throughout.  Every  machine 
tested  in  a  printing-press  and  guaranteed  accurate. 

5  Wheels$5.00  6Wheels$6.00 

For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere 

AMERICAN  NUMBERING  MACHINE  CO. 

224  &  226  Shepherd  Are.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  119  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago.  Ill. 
2  Cooper  Street.  Manchester.  England 


Because  we  will  never 

quote  prices  to  a  user  of 
printing,  you  do  not  find  us 
asking  for  your  business  and 
competing  with  you  for  it  at  the 
same  time.  The  quality  of  our 

work  and  the  economies  effected  enable  you  to  compete 
successfully  with  any  one. 

Write  us  to-day  for  samples 


Western  States  Envelope  Co. 


Independent  Manufactu i 


FOR  every  conceivable  purpose  that  Gummed 
Paper  is  used,  printers  are  going  to  earn  more 
money  by  using 

NON-CURLING 
GUMMED  PAPERS 


We  knowhow  to  make  them,  and  all  our  paper  will 
be  found  to  lie  flat. 

We  can  supply  in  rolls  or  sheets. 


WAVERLY  PARK,  N.  J.  Established  in  England  in  1811 


STANDARD  ALL  ROPE  “P”  QUALITY  TAGS 

ARE  THE  STRONGEST  TAGS  ON  THE  MARKET 

Read  on  the  Tag  below  what  the  railroad  men  have  to  say  in  this  connection 

-  1111  .  1111  - 


RULES  Of  THE  WESTERN  CLASSIFICATION  COMMITTEE 

ADOPTED  BY  THE  SOUTHERN  CLflSSIFICflTION  COMMITTEE 

“Tags  must  be  made  of  metal,  leather,  cloth  or  rope  stock  or  sulphite  fibre 
tag  board,  sufficiently  strong  and  durable  to  withstand  the  wear  and  tear  incident 
to  transportation. 

Tags  used  to  mark  wooden  pieces  or  wooden  containers  must  be  fastened 
at  all  corners  and  center  with  large-headed  tacks  or  tag  fasteners;  or 

Tags  may  be  tied  to  wooden  pieces  when  the  freight  would  be  injured  by 
the  use  of  tacks  or  tag  fasteners. 

Tags  tied  to  bags,  bales,  bundles  or  pieces  must  be  securely  attached  by 
strong  cord  or  wire,  except  that  when  tied  to  bundles  or  pieces  of  metal  they 
must  be  securely  attached  by  strong  wire  or  strong  tarred  cord." 


Remember,  too,  that  there  i. 


profit  in  better  tags 


SciiiiboH  oVIaiiiifcielmiiKj  ®o; 


BOSTON  NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS  LONDON  BERLIN  BUENOS  AIRES 
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THE  HEART  OF  THE  ELECTROTYPING 
PLANT  IS  THE  GENERATOR 


Rapid 

Depositing 

Self 

Exciting 

Or 

Separately 

Excited 


High 

Commercial 

And 

Electrical 

Efficiency 

Low 

Temperature 

Rise 


Motor  Generator  Sets,  Belt  Driven  Generators,  Depositing 
Tanks,  Copper  or  Nickel  Elliptic  Anodes 


BUY  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURER 

The  Hanson  &  Van  Winkle  Company 

NEWARK,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A.  BRANCHES:  Chicago.  III.;  New  York  City;  Toronto.  Ont. 

Bring  your  depositing  troubles  to  us;  we  will  gladly  advise  you. 


The  Juengst 

Gatherer 
Wireless  Binder 

Upon  this  combination 
a  gathered,  stitched  and 
covered  book  can  be 
produced. 

ALSO 

a  gathered  and  wireless 
bound  book.  Both  at 
the  rate  of  3,000  books 
per  hour. 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish  both  combinations.  Descriptive  booklet  upon  request. 


GEO.  JUENGST  &  SONS,  Croton  Falls,  New  York 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 
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It  Will  Increase 
Production 


The  Calculagraph 

in  any  printing-plant  has  a  great  moral  effect. 
When  it  becomes  known  that  its  record  of  elapsed 
time  will  show  infallibly  the  productive  efficiency  of 
piece-workers,  as  well  as  day-workers,  there  is  an  im¬ 
mediate  increase  of  activity  and  a  larger  product 
from  the  use  of  expensive  machinery  is  the  result. 
The  Calculagraph  makes  no  mistakes. 

Ask  for  booklet-,  it's  free. 

Calculagraph  Company 

1460  Jewelers  Building,  New  York  City 


Roberts  Numbering 
Machine  Company 


696-710  Jamaica  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


12345 

Facsimile  Impression 

Size  l>j  x  inches. 

ROBERTS’ 

MACHINES 

UNEQUALLED  RESULTS 
MAXIMUM  ECONOMY 
No  Screws 


For  General 
Job  Work 


Fully 

Guaranteed 


Always  in  Stock 


To  Number  Either  Forward 
or  Backward 


Exactly  the  right 

Westinghouse  Motor 

cart  be  supplied  to  drive  each 
machine  used  by  printers , 
binders  and  engravers 

The  great  reliability  and  high  efficiency  of  these 
motors  enables  their  user  to  turn  out  the  maximum 
amount  of  work  at  minimum  operating  and  mainte¬ 
nance  expense. 

Their  design  is  the  result  of  long  and  careful  study 
of  the  operating  conditions,  so  that  they  are  thoroughly 
satisfactory  in  service. 

Full  information  on  request. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company 

S - East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Consider  These  Strong  Points  Before  You  Act— 

Our  lead-moulded  plates  are  equal  to  the  original  in  quality,  and  with  our  nickel-steel  shell  are  guaranteed 
against  wear. 

OUR  LEAD-MOULDING  PROCESS 

is  the  one  dependable  method  of  obtaining  perfect  reproductions  and  quick  service. 

Our  process  of  Lead  Moulding  and  of  depositing  the  shell  on  the  mould  without  the  aid  of  graphite,  and 
other  methods  used  on  wax-moulded  plates,  enables  us  to  guarantee  exact  duplication  without  loss  of  detail. 
Perfect  reproductions  and  perfect  register  are  obtained,  because  lead  takes  an  exact  mould  and  is  not  affected 
by  varying  temperature,  and  after  moulding  undergoes  no  other  operation  until  it  is  placed  in  the  solution. 

Users  who  appreciate  high-class  work  praise  the  efficiency  of  our  Lead-Moulded  Plates.  If  you  have  a 
high-class  job  in  mind,  let  us  submit  samples  of  work  both  by  plate  and  printed  results. 

OUR  ENTIRE  PLANT  IS  FULLY  EQUIPPED 

with  new  and  modern  machinery,  and  in  the  hands  of  expert  workmen.  We  are  capable  of  handling  your 
work  with  absolute  satisfaction. 

Phone  Franklin  2264.  Automatic  53753-  We  twill  call  for  your  business 

AMERICAN  ELECTROTYPE  CO. 


The  ADVANCE 

“  The  Unmatched  Lever  Cutter  of  the  World  ” 


'\X/rHY ?  Because  that  test  of  all  tests  —  day-in-and-day- 
*  *  out  service— has  conclusively  proven  the  ADVANCE 
is  the  strongest,  most  accurate,  most  durable,  and  easiest- 
cutting  lever  paper  cutter  built. 


If  the  ADVANCE  is  not  the  efficient  machine  we 
claim  it  to  be,  why  are  there  twenty  ADVANCE  LEVER 
CUTTERS  used  to  every  one  of  other  makes?  Why  is 
it  that  ADVANCE  users  are  always  satisfied,  and  why  do 
they  pass  the  good  word  “Advance”  on  to  their  friends, 
urging  them  to  join  the  Advance  fold  ? 


Meet  us  at  the  New  York  Show, 
Grand  Central  Palace,  April 
18  to  25, 1914.  We  will  exhibit. 


The  Challenge  Machinery  Co. 


Grand  Haven,  Mich. 


These  questions  are  saturated  with  a  significance  that 
you  can  not  ignore.  Let  us  mail  you  our  new  paper  cutter 
catalogue,  which  gives  full  details  of  construction. 
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BETTER  THAN  EVER 


The  Press  That  Makes  Job  Printing 
Profitable 


€jl  The  New  Era  is  a  roll-fed,  high-speed, 
flat-bed  and  platen  press,  built  in  sections. 
Assembled  as  desired  to  print  one  or  more 
colors  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  paper, 
cloth  or  cardboard;  also  slit,  punch,  per¬ 
forate,  cut,  score,  reinforce  and  eyelet 

e  colors  on  the  face  and  one  on  the  tags,  fold,  etc. ,  all  in  0116  passage 
mch  head  and  rewind.  through  the  press.  Suitable  for  long  or 

short  runs.  Just  the  machine  for  fine  colorwork  and  specialties.  Ask  for  literature  and  send  us  to-day  samples  of 
your  multicolor  or  difficult  operation  work  and  let  us  show  you  how  economically  they  can  be  produced  on  the 
New  Era  Multi-Process  Press. 


NEW  ERA 
PRESSES 


One  of  the  Latest 


Models  of 


built  by  THE  REGINA  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Specialties 

217  Marbridge  Building,  47  West  34th  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Have  You  Staple 
Troubles? 


Then  be  cost-wise  and 
find  out  what  the 
Acme  will  do  for  you 


The  Acme 
Binder  No.  6 


has  stood  the  test  along¬ 
side  all  legitimate  com¬ 
petition,  and  wherever 
known  its  product  is 
conceded  the  very  highest 
quality. 

A  good  stapling 
machine  helps  to  secure 
business  and,  better 
still,  to  keep  it.  The 
Acme  is  for  sale  by  print¬ 
ers’  supply  houses 
throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  Acme  Staple 
Machine  Co., Ltd. 


You  Should  Investigate  These 
Two  Propositions 

Printers,  Lithographers,  Electrotypers,  Engravers  and  Paper 
Houses  throughout  the  United  States  are  equipping  their  plants 
with  these  protective  devices 


The 


vith  a 


For  GASOLINE,  BEN¬ 
ZINE,  KEROSENE, 
TURPENTINE,  NAPH¬ 
THA,  ALCOHOL. 
Air-tight,  Fire-proof, 
Non-leakable,  and  simple 
and  practical  in  application. 
Special  Funnel  not  required 


JUSTRITE 

Oily  Waste  Can 

Opens  with  the  foot — closes  auto¬ 
matically,  absolutely  safe,  saves 
time. 

Both  cans  approved  and  bear 
the  Underwriters’  label. 

JustriteMfg.Co. 


Electro  FREE  to  Printers^ 


SEE  DETAILS 


Ask  for  Sample  Book  and  information  regarding  our  special  adver¬ 
tising  matter  furnished  to  printers  using  Old  Council  Tree  Bond. 

Details  of  Free  Electro  Offer 
Until  our  supply  is  gone  we  will  send  this  electro  to  any 
printer  who  advises  us  on  his  letterhead  whether  or  not  he 
has  Old  Council  Tree  Bond  in  stock  and  sends  12c  to  cover 
clerical  work  and  postage.  Order  now  by  number 
(1021.)  Similar  offers  will  follow.  Watch  for  them. 


Neenah  Paper  Company,  Neenah,  Wisconsin 


'■I 


Bloifjgjrsii 

BimS'Ca 


mk  .... 

»i  >i  i 


BOOK  MEN 

As  well  as  all  others  interested  in  printing  and 
allied  industries,  will  congregate  in  Leipzig, 
Germany,  from  May  to  October,  1914,  for  the 
International  Exhibition  of  Graphic  Arts.  It 
will  be  the  greatest  convention  of  the  kind 
ever  held.  You,  of  course,  will  attend,  and  it 
is  important  that  you  engage  your  steamship 
transportation  early. 

NORTH  GERMAN 
LLOYD 

Is  the  direct  route  to  Germany.  Its  cuisine 
is  world-famous,  its  service  unexcelled,  with 
three  sailing  days  a  week  by  Express  and 
Fast  Mail  steamers  to 

LONDON-PARIS-BREMEN 

You  can  make  your  trip  doubly  interesting 
by  visiting  Southern  Europe  and  sailing  from 
Genoa  or  Naples  on  one  of 
the  splendid  Mediterranean 
steamers  of  the  North  German 
Lloyd. 

For  additional  information  address 

Oelrichs  &  Go.,  Gen.  Agts. 

S  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

OR  LOCAL  AGENTS 


A  GOOD  PRINTER  INSISTS  ON  A 
QUALITY  PRESS 

If  you  want  to  convince  yourself  that  the  “Victoria”  is  25% 
to  50%  superior  to  any  other  make,  write  for  particulars. 

The  “Victoria”  Press  is  the  leader  since  1887. 

VICTORIA  PRESS  MFG.  COMPANY 

FRANK  NOSSEL  38  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 
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Owentetz  - 

A-^Cwo- Revolution  , 

Reducing  Cost  of  Production 


The  STONEMETZ  will  stand  up  rigidly 
under  an  impression  test  of  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  pressure  to  the  square  inch.  It  will 
register  perfectly,  has  an  unfailing  sheet 
delivery  and  splendid  ink  distribution.  It  will 
print  thousands  of  impressions  from  a  delicate 
half-tone  without  the  slightest  perceptible  effect  upon  either  the  engraving  or  the  printing.  Remember  that  the  STONEMETZ  is 
the  latest  two-revolution  press  designed  by  any  builder,  and  that  in  its  construction  and  equipment  it  represents  the  ripe  experience 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  applied  to  the  needs  of  the  present  time  and  the  immediate  future. 

Let  us  send  you  particulars,  samples  of  work,  etc.  Your  name  on  a  postal  will  bring  ’em. 


'T'HE  only  true  way  to  reduce  cost 
is  to  equip  with  machinery  that 
will  increase  the  output.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  the  STONEMETZ  TWO- 
REVOLUTION  PRESS  is  little 
short  of  marvelous  in  its  demonstrated 
ability  to  print  one  thousand  or  one 
million  impressions  at  the  very  lowest 
limit  of  cost.  It  has  a  speed  equal  to  the 
skill  of  the  most  expert  feeder.  It  has 
the  impressional  strength  and  bottom 
and  reserve  of  power  to  maintain  this 
speed  with  any  form  and  without  jar 
or  vibration. 


Sold  and  Guaranteed  by  Typefounders  and  Dealers 
in  all  Principal  Cities 


The  Challenge  Machinery 

Crvtm  hsiinv  Grand  Haven,  Michigan 

KjUrnpuny  Chicago  Salesroom,  124  Fifth  Ave. 


Dinse,Page 
S’ Company 

Electrotypes 

Nickeltypes 

Stereotypes 

725-733  S.  LASALLE  ST. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

1 

fELEPHONE,  HARRISON  7185 

Inks  That  Are  Used  in  Every  Country 
Where  Printing  is  Done 

KAST  &  EHINGER 

GERMANY 

Manufacturing  Agents  for  the  United  States.  Canada,  Cuba  and  Mexico 


Charles  Hellmuth 

PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC 

INKS 

DRY  COLORS,  VARNISHES 


SPECIAL  OFFSET  INKS 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

154-6-8  West  18th  Street  536-8  South  Clark  Street 

Hellmuth  Bldg.  Rand-McNally  Bldg. 


The  World’s  Standard  Three  and  Four  Color  Process 
Inks.  Gold  Ink  worthy  of  the  name. 
Originators  of  Solvine.  Bi-Tones  that  work  clean  to  the 
last  sheet. 


Buckled,  Crinkled 

and  other  deformed  stitches  are 
not  born  of 

Brehmer 

Stitching 

Machines 

Brehmer  Stitchers  are  the  parents 
of  only  a  clean,  straight,  and  accu¬ 
rately  centered  stitch. 

With  Such  Simple  Mechanism — How 
Could  They  Be  Otherwise? 


CHARLES  BECK  CO. 

609  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


HOOLE  MACHINE  & 
ENGRAVING  WORKS 

29-33  Prospect  Street  111  Washington  Street 

- - BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. - - - 


“HOOLE” 

Paging 

and 

Numbering 

Machine 

Foot  Power 
Electric  Power 
Steam  Power 


End  Name,  Numbering,  Paging  and 
Bookbinders’  Machinery  and  Finishing 
Tools  of  all  kinds 


The  Hand  at  the 
Case  and  the 
Brain  Behind  It 


To  learn  more  about  the  I.  C.  S.  Course  of 


Name 


St.  and  No _ 

City _  State . 
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The  Hardie  Semi-Automatic 
Press  Feeder 


The  Hardie  Semi-Automatic  Feeder  gives  the  following  Results: 


Register  . 

100  per  cent  accurate. 

Production 

20  per  cent  increase. 

Waste 

Reduced  to  minimum. 

Labor 

Work  of  feeder  made  easier. 

Time 

20  per  cent  gain  on  Feeder,  Pressman 
and  Press. 

Overruns  . 

Eliminated,  so  far  as  providing  against 
waste. 

Estimating 

Much  more  accurate. 

Colorwork 

Made  perfectly  simple. 

In  asking  for  quotations  give  make  and  size  of  press.  Complete  instructions  given  for  installation  and  use. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE— MENTION  INLAND  PRINTER 

HOBBS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

WORCESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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IhuhakaI 

(THE  GUARANTEED  AUTOMATIC  FEED  FOR  PLATEN  PRESSES) 

The  “HUMANA”  is  the  only  automatic  machine  or  press  that  will  feed  to  a  hair-line 
register  the  full  range  of  commercial  printing,  including  paper  and  cardboard  (all  weights 
and  surfaces),  envelopes  (made  up  and  blanks),  tags,  blotters,  box  cartoons,  pamphlets, 
index  cards,  etc.,  with  a  minimum  spoilage. 

Two  “  HUMAN  AS  ”  attached  to  job  presses  will  produce  more  work  at  a  less  operative 
cost  for  each  dollar  invested  than  any  other  automatic  flat-bed  press  ever  invented. 


Try  one  for  awhile,  gratis.  If  you  like  it  you  can  purchase  on 
terms  entirely  satisfactory  to  you. 


A  platen  press  HUMANIZED  (showing  make-ready) 

Requires  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  operator’s  time.  (Any  boy  or  girl  can  operate  the 
HUMANA.)  More  than  450  HUMANAS  sold  and  in  actual  operation.  Two  sizes, 

10x15  and  12x18. 

SEND  FOR  TESTIMONIALS  AND  LIST  OF  USERS.  ALSO  CIRCULARS  AND  SAMPLES  OF  WORK. 


Manufactured  and 

GUARANTEED  by 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


HUMANA  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA  ST.  LOUIS  BUFFALO  BOSTON  ATLANTA  CINCINNATI 
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THE  CHAMBERS 

Paper  Folding  Machines 

No.  440  Drop-Roll  Jobber  has  range  from  35x48  to  14x21  inches. 

Delivers  five  different  styles  of  fold.  Has  gear-driven  head  perforators. 
Equipped  with  combing-wheel  automatic  feeder  or  with  hand-feed  table. 

CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO. 

Fifty-second  and  Media  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chicago  Office  :  549  West  Washington  Boulevard 

MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Canadian  Agents,  7  Jordan  Street,  Toronto. 

This  Low-Deck,  Two-Side  Ruling  Machine 


is  for  both  striking  and  feint-line — can  be  changed 
from  striker  to  feint-liner  quickly  —  a  most  com¬ 
plete  proposition. 

Note  illustration  showing  details  of  construction. 
Unlike  others,  any  make  self-feeder  can  be 
attached. 

Write  for  our  new  illustrated  catalogue  and 
price-list. 

F.  E. AND  B.  A.  DEWEY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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That  Street  Car 
Illustration 

on  page  840  is 
a  good  example 
of  Color  Printing 

ROYAL 

ELECTROTYPES 

are  continually  being  used  on  this  practical  kind  of 
work  by  color  printers  who  have  discarded  the  habit 
of  guessing  on  the  amount  of  value  received  in  print¬ 
ing-plates.  The  value  of  Royal- made  plates  is  fixed 
at  100%  by  the  standard  established  for  The  Curtis 
Publishing  Co.  and  many  other  Royal  customers. 

Read  the  Royal  Address  to  Your  Stenographer 

ROYAL  ELECTROTYPE  COMPANY 

Electrotypers  to  the  Elect 

616  SANSOM  STREET  -  -  PHILADELPHIA 
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WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  TYPECASTER 

MAKE  THEM  GUARANTEE  IT 


Insist  on  a  Guarantee — 


That  it  is  the  fastest  type- 

caster  on  the  market. 

2.  That  the  quality — accuracy, 
hardness  and  weight  —  is  equal 
to  foundry  type. 

^  That  it  can  cast  more  pounds 
of  type  per  day  than  any  machine 
on  the  market. 

^  That  changes  to  cast  the 
various  sizes  of  type  can  be  made 
quicker  than  on  any  other 
machine. 

r  That  it  can  cast  type  in  all 

sizes  from  5  to  48  point. 

s  That  their  matrices  can  be 

u*  used  interchangeably  with  Lino¬ 
type  and  Compositype  matrices. 


7.  That  type  made  in  their 
machine  from  any  make  of 
matrix  requires  no  dressing  or 
finishing  in  another  mechanism. 

g  That  the  various  faces  and 
sizes  of  type  can  be  differently 
nicked. 

0  That  the  alignment  of  the 

type  can  be  made  standard  or 
varied  to  suit  your  convenience. 

1 Q  That  they  will  make  any  font 

of  matrices  for  $20. 

11.  That  they  will  rent  any  of 

their  fonts  of  matrices  to  you  for 
$2  for  an  unlimited  time. 

12.  That  their  machine,  com¬ 
plete  to  cast  type,  low  quads  and 
spaces,  in  eleven  sizes,  including 
motor,  tools,  etc.,  costs  no  more 
than  $1,500. 


WE’LL  MAKE  THIS  GUARANTEE  AND  BACK  IT  UP 


Write  for  Rental  or  Trial  Proposition 

THOMPSON 
TYPE  MACHINE 
COMPANY 

624-632  SOUTH  SHERMAN  STREET 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  Selling  Agents 
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PRINTING 

DESIGNING 

ENGRAVING 


die  GREEN-LUCAS  CO. 

Advertising  Anywhere 


OFFICES  and  PLANT  21  West  Fayette  St.  RIDDLEMOSER  BLDG. 


B 


L  T 


I  M  O  R  E 

February  9,  1914 


Eagle  Printing  Ink  Co., 
24  Cliff  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gen  tlemen :  - 


It  will  probably  interest  you  to 
know  that  we  have  been  highly  pleased  with 
the  results  obtained  through  the  use  of  your 
"Blackstone  Black",  and  as  we  look  back  on 
the  past  year,  we  feel  as  though  we  owe  you 
a  word  of  praise  in  its  behalf. 

In  addition  to  "Blackstone"  being 
a  good  solid  black,  we  know  it  has  saved  us 
from  slip  sheeting  on  many  jobs,  as  it  can 
invariably  be  run  on  jobs  where  the  paper 
ha 8  a  minimum  of  electricity  without  off¬ 
set,  something  which  we  have  not  been  able 
to  do  with  other  inks. 


3r 


Another  point  in  favor  of  "Black¬ 
stone"  is  the  fact  that  when  we  strike  paper 
where  the  coating  is  weak,  we  never  have  to 
reduce  the  body  of  the  ink.  A  point  which 
makes  it  uniformly  satisfactory. 

Complimenting  you  and  wishing  you 
continued  success,  we  are 


Yours  very  truly, 


-  ^  rx 

crx  %-  • 


Supt  - 
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What  the  Babcock  Optimus 
Spells  for  the  Printer 


Bed  support  unequaled  and  never  failing. 

Accurate  register  under  all  circumstances. 

Bed  motion  that  is  the  finest  application  of 
power  ever  built  into  a  printing-press. 

drank  action  in  stopping  and  starting 
the  bed. 

Old  machines  reverse  as  easily  as  new. 

dylinder  lift  that  is  the  only  perfect 
mechanism  invented  for  the  purpose. 

Keen  competition  easily  met. 


Only  press  with  a  perfectly  satisfactory 

P rinted-side-up  front  delivery. 

Th  e  exactness  of  the  press  allows  of  runs 
of  three  quarters  of  a  million  with  the 
plates  still  good. 

Is  capable  of  producing  more  fine  work, 
and  making  more  money  than  any 
other  two-revolution. 

IVIakes  possible 

U  nqualified 

Success. 


SEE  THE  OPTIMUS  AT  WORK 

OUR  BEST  ADVERTISEMENTS  ARE  NOT  PRINTED— THEY  PRINT 


The  Babcock  Printing  Press  Manufacturing  do. 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN.  38  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler  Miller  &  Richard 

General  Western  Agents,  General  Agents  for  Canada, 

Chicago,  Illinois  Toronto,  Ontario,  and  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 


John  Haddon  &  Co.,  Agents,  London,  E.  C. 
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Meisel 

Automatic  Printing  Machinery 


Leads  the  World 


If  you  manufacture  labels,  printed 
in  from  one  to  four  colors,  tickets 
of  all  kinds,  wrappers  and  other 
printed  matter  requiring,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  printing,  numbering, 
perforating  both  ways,  punching, 
slitting,  cutting  to 
length,  rewinding,  col¬ 
lating,  counting,  remov¬ 
ing  counted  packages, 
and  other  operations, 
automatically  produced 
in  one  operation,  ready 
for  delivery,  it  will  be 
for  your  interest  to  ask 
us  for  particulars  re- 

This  cut  illustrates  one  of  our  high-speed  Three-Color  Rotaries  garding  machines  pro¬ 

ducing  such  wonderful  results.  Send  samples  and  daily  output  required  with  your  inquiry  so  we  can  select 
the  machine  best  suited,  whether  a  rotary  or  automatic  bed  and  platen.  We  have  a  large  number  of  both 
kinds  and  sizes. 


Meisel  Press  Manufacturing  Co  •  9  Dorchelter  4Ave.  Boston,  M&SS. 


If  it’s  ENGRAVED  or  EMBOSSED 
“WE  DO  IT” 


IT  is  not  too  early  to  prepare  for  the 
spring  rush.  You  will  have  calls 
every  day  for 

School  Announcements 
Wedding  Invitations 
Dance  Programs 
Menus 

Club  Invitations 
Monogram  Stationery 
Cards  and  Other  Social  Forms 


SEND  YOUR  ORDERS  TO  US.  We  will 
fill  them  quickly  (no  investment  on  your  part). 
Shipped  to  you  for  delivery,  and  you  will  make  a 
nice  profit. 


iM-fREUNB&^ONS 


Steel  and  Copper  Plate 

Embossers  Engravers  and  Printers 
16  to  20  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO 


“KRAUSE” 

Round-Cornering  Machines 


For  Power,  Treadle,  Hand;  Shear  Cut 
Always  Sharp,  Always  in  Stock 


Write  for  Samples  and  Particulars 

Sole  American  Agents: 

H.  HINZE  MACHINERY  CO.,  T^"e  New  York 
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The  WHITLOCK  PONY 


Front  Fly  Delivery  Printed-side-up  Delivery 

BUILT  IN  SIZES  22x28,  27x31  AND  28x40 

Runs  from  10%  to  25%  faster  than  any  other  pony  press.  Simpler,  smoother  running,  with  as  perfect 
register,  as  rigid  impression,  as  thorough  (mainly  more  thorough)  distribution,  as  enduring,  and  (most 
important  of  all)  more  productive  in  every  way  on  all  classes  of  work  than  any  other  pony. 


The  PREMIER 


BUILT  IN  SIZES  28x41,  33x  45,  36x48,  41x52,  43x56,  45x62  AND  47x66 
THE  BEST  OF  ALL  TWO-REVOLUTION  PRESSES 
In  whose  design  are  incorporated  every  correct,  successful  and  meritorious  feature  and  device  possessed 
—  here  one,  there  the  other  —  among  all  the  other  makes  of  Two-Revolution  presses. 

Bed  Drive,  Impression,  Distribution,  Delivery  and  its  other  functions  are  unapproachably  superior. 
They  unitedly  contribute  to  a  printing  product  of  the  highest  quality  in  the  greatest  quantity  at  the  very 
lowest  cost  of  production. 

THE  PREMIER -THE  WHITLOCK  PONY 

are  the  BEST  of  ALL  the  Two-Revolution  Presses 

Let  us  tell  you  about  them! 


The WHITLOCK  PRINTING-PRESS 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

DERBY,  CONN. 

NEW  YORK,  23d  Street  and  Broadway 

Fuller  (Flatiron)  Building 

BOSTON,  510  Weld  Building,  176  Federal  Street 


AGENCIES 


M£S3l  hTs?;Ca^d°a^tSTEWART’ 
Hjg?£  SsM  SMUSe 
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Globetypes ’’are  machine  etched  h&lftones  and  electrosjfrom  halftones  by  an  eocglusiVe  prpce, 
Nickelsteel  Globetypes’are  the  supreme  achievement  in  duplicating  printing  plates. 


drawings 
halftones 
ZING  ETCHINGS 
WOOD  6  WAX 

engravings 
COLOR  PLATES 
nickel-steei 

electrotypes 


Telephone,  Harrison  5260  ~526.1 J5262  All  Departments 


Along  with  the  Cost  System 

You  Need  the  Best  Galley  Made 

Defiance  Bond 

Manufactured  by 

'  «  -  prefer- But 

Byron  Weston  Company 

We  Sell  Type,  Too. 

Barnhart  Brothers  &  Spindler 

^^ansa^y^ 

DALTON,  MASS. 

A  STRAIGHT  LINE 
AUTOMATIC 
BOOK  TRIMMER 

Capacity,  24  packages  per 
minute,  4 or  less  in  thick¬ 
ness. 

For  further  particulars  address 

JAMES  ROWE 

1058-62  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 
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PRINTED  FROM  ROYAL :  ELECTROTYPES 


JENNEY  LINOTYPE  MOTORS 

are  built  for  both  alternating  and  direct  current.  Each  outfit  is 
complete  with  gear,  and  may  be  easily  installed. 

JENNEY  ELECTRICAL  DEPARTMENT 

AMERICAN  ROTARY  VALVE  CO. 

General  Offices:  Chicago,  III. 

BRANCHES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


OVER  1,000  SOLD 

For  Linotype  use  during  1913,  a  record  that  proves 


GOLDING 


PRESSES  AND  MACHINERY  IN  A  PRINTING  ESTABLISHMENT 
ARE  INSURANCE  AGAINST  LOSSES  AND  ASSURANCE  OF  PROFITS 


GOLDING  JOBBERS 

A  careful  examination  of  the  various  job  presses 
on  the  market  will  reveal  to  any  discerning  printer 
the  many  points  of  merit  and  high  intrinsic  value 
of  the  Golding  Jobbers. 

They  have  greater  strength,  a  better  ink  distribu¬ 
tion  and  deliver  a  superior  product  at  a  higher 
speed  than  other  presses. 

In  the  latest  model  are  added  a  number  of  improve¬ 
ments  that  contribute  to  the  further  efficiency  of 
the  Golding  Jobber. 


GOLDING  PAPER 
GUTTERS 

Our  cutters  have  the  prime  requisites  of  accuracy, 
durability  and  speed,  and  will  stand  up  unfailingly 
under  the  hardest  use  to  which  they  may  be 
subjected. 

They  are  convenient  to  operate,  have  safety  start¬ 
ing  lever  and  deliver  at  all  times  a  clean  cut. 

A  number  of  exclusive  features  found  only  in 
Golding  Cutters  make  them  stand  out  from  all 
others. 


OTHER  GOLDING  PRODUCTS 

The  Pearl  Press,  Official  Hand  Press,  Golding  Embosser,  Pearl  Lever  Cutter,  Card  Cutters,  Bench 
Shears,  Rule  Miterers,  Curvers  and  Cutters,  Tableting  Press,  Benzine  Cans,  Composing  Sticks. 

THESE  ARTICLES  OF  OUR  MANUFACTURE  ARE  GUARANTEED  TO  BE  THE 
BEST  YET  DEVISED  FOR  PRINTERS’  USES  —  SEND  OUT  A  LINE  FOR  CATALOG. 

GOLDING  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

FRANKLIN,  MASS. 
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WHY  A  DULL  PAPER 
CUTTER  KNIFE 

WHEN  you  can  send  to 
the  nearest  hardware 
store  and  get  one  of  the 
fast,  clean-cutting 

Carborundum 

Machine  Knife 
Stones 

that  will  put  the  knife-blade 
back  in  cutting  shape  in  a 
jiffy  —  two  or  three  strokes 
and  the  edge  is  there  smooth 
and  keen — it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  stop  to  take  the  knife 
out  of  the  machine.  The 
stone  is  grooved  to  protect 
the  fingers — it  just  fits  the 
hand. 

MADE  IN  TWO  SHAPES,  ROUND  OR  SQUARE, 
$1.50 

There  is  nothing  harder,  sharper, 
quicker -cutting  than  Carborundum 


FOR  PRINTERS 
for  PROOFREADERS 

FOR  ALL  WHO  WRITE 


'6  PP-,  12  mo;  paper,  85  c< 


immmmmm m 


The  University  of  Chicago  Press 

Chicago,  Illinois 
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THE  LAST 
CALL 

ENTRIES  for  our  Printing  Contest 
will  close  March  31. 

Send  us  your  specimens  at 
once  and  get  on  record  at  the  National 
Printing  and  Allied  Trades  Exposition, 
in  New  York,  April  18  to  26. 

THOUSANDS  OF  BIG  BUYERS 
of  printing  will  see  your  work.  Four 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars  will  be 
awarded  as  cash  prizes. 

Samples  of  inks  furnished  free  on 
request. 

Full  details  of  the  contest  may  be 
obtained  from  any  of  our  representa¬ 
tives,  or  the  main  office. 

CHAS.  ENEU  JOHNSON  6#  CO. 

TENTH  STREET,  AT  LOMBARD 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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An  Automatic  Brain 

that  thinks  for  the  operator  of  a  motor-driven  machine 
tool  or  printing-press  —  that’s 


The  MonitorSystem 


for  the  machine  to  pick  up 
speed  or  come  to  rest- — 
eliminates  all  juggling  of 
rheostat  handles. 


“Just  Press 


a  Button” 


to  start,  stop,  lock, 


chine.  The  Monitor  System  is  practically  fool-proof  and  gives  you  precise, 
immediate  action.  Descriptive  bulletins  are  yours  upon  request. 


MonitorControllerCompany 

III  South  Gay  Street,  Baltimore  * 

NEW  YORK,  30  Church  St.  CHICAGO,  1040  Old  Colony  Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA,  826  Drexel  Bldg.  BOSTON,  77  Franklin  St. 


$865  Saved 

It  is  a  poorly  constructed  hand  truck  that  doesn’t  cost  at  least  $10.  Distributed  throughout  the  various 
departments  in  your  establishments  1 00  of  such  trucks  are  necessary  to  care  for  the  conveying  requirements. 
Total  equipment  cost  $1,000.  One 


National  Chapman  Elevating  Truck 

and  100  wooden  platforms  to  store  your  paper  stock  on  will  cost  approximately  $1  35,  or  a  saving  of  $865 
on  your  investment.  This  one  truck  will  care  for  the  receiving,  storing,  moving  and  shipping  of  stocks  of 
paper,  either  finished  or  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  that  may  be  stored  on  these  platforms.  This  Elevat¬ 
ing  Truck  saves  storage  space,  prevents  damage  to  stock  due  to  frequent  handling,  and  saves  50%  of  the 
time  and  labor  now  consumed  in  loading  and  unloading,  piling  and  repiling  material  in  your  factory. 
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Lei  Us  Convive  You  Thai  We  Are  Right 


•J  Fir^t:  We  guarantee  every  ounce  of  ink  leaving  this  establishment  to  be  absolutely 
uniform  and  dependable. 

t|  Second:  That  we  do  not  take  a  back  seat  for  any  competitor  in  point  of  quality  for 
the  price. 

fl  Third:  The  sterling  quality  of  our  product  makes  it  easy  for  us  to  prove  to  the  printer 
the  satisfactory  working  qualities  of  our  various  inks. 

Now  to  test  these  propositions:  A  sample  order  will  be  shipped  you  with  these 
conditions  understood  by  the  purchaser  and  ourselves. 


Suppose  you  try  out  any  of  the  three  following  black  inks  and  prove  for  yourself  that 
you  will  be  purchasing  a  strictly  high-grade  half-tone  black  at  a  very  low  price. 

Pierce  Half-Tome  Black  Egyptian  Half-Tone  Black  Peerless  Half-Tone  Black 

50c  per  pound  65c  per  pound  75c  per  pound 

•I  This  is  your  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with  an  ink  that  you  have  been  looking  for. 


mm  ink  won 


1543-1551  Niagara  St 
Bnffaloj,  New  York 


BE  IT  RESOLVED 

BY  ALL  GOOD  PRINTERS  THAT  DURING 
THE  YEAR  1914  NAUGHT  BUT 

Mechanical  Chalk 
Relief  Overlays 

BE  USED 

WATZELHAN  &  SPEYER 

General  Representatives,  183  William  Street,  New  York 


t ft  Du  bejoffett? 

T 4  /i/j  f  Write  for  our  Catalog  and  reduced  prices  on  Linotype 
1  /  rlsUl  Machines,  Linotype  Motors  and  Remelting  Furnaces. 


F.  C.  DAMM  CO. 


117  W.  HARRISON  STREET 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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IH 

From  Fmctaatioim 
to  Design 

\S  NOW  developed,  the  I.  T.  U.  Course  will  prove 
useful  to  the  boy  or  man  who  is  bothered  about 
punctuation,  capitalization,  or  who  lacks  ele¬ 
mental  knowledge  concerning  the  origin  and  use  of 
the  basic  type-faces,  the  value  of  spacing,  the  use  of 
decoration,  or  is  “weak”  in  type  display. 

For  the  more  advanced  compositor  there  is  instruc¬ 
tion  in  hand-lettering,  a  desirable  accomplishment  for 
up-to-date  printers. 

The  principles  of  design  and  color  harmony  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  typography  are  also  taught,  and  after¬ 
ward  applied  to  every-day  commercial  display  work 
under  the  review  of  capable  instructors. 

Instruction  is  by  correspondence  and  given  by  the 
Inland  Printer  Technical  School.  The  letters  of  crit¬ 
icism  and  advice  contain  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  words,  according  to  the  needs  of  each  student,  as 
each  lesson  receives  the  personal  attention  of  an 
experienced  instructor. 

The  Course  is  endowed  by  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  is  sold  below  cost  and  is  open  to  any 
compositor. 

There  are  nearly  five  thousand  enrolled  students, 
some  of  whom  live  in  Australia,  Great  Britain,  South 
Africa  and  other  portions  of  the  English-speaking 
world. 

Full  information  can  be  secured  by  dropping  a  postal  to 

THE  L  T.  U.  COMMISSION 

632  Sherman  Street*  Chicago*  III. 
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HE  printer  finds  from  experience 
that  the  true  basis  of  good  print¬ 
ing  lies  in  the  quality  of  the  paper. 
We  manufacture  a  line  of  coated 
papers  —  a  perfect  paper  for  cata¬ 
logue,  booklet,  and  other  high- 
class  printing  for  both  printer 


and  lithographer. 

The  printing  surface  stands  for  the  very  highest 


grade  of  finish,  no  “picking”  or  curling,  no  ten¬ 


dency  to  offset,  uniform  in  color,  weight  and 
quality. 

A  liberal  sample  will  be  submitted  for  a  test  of 
the  three  Popular  Brands 


FJimmESS 


WASHIWeTOW 


Watcirwliet  UPapda1  ©©rnpuay 

WatenrlA  Michigan 


One  hundred  thousand  Booklets— 


First  appearances”  de¬ 
cide  the  number  of  a  booklet  s 
readers  and  your  customer  s  re¬ 
sults.  And  a  booklet  s  appearance  is 
no  better  than  its  paper.  It  s  99%  that. 

CAMEO  PLATE 

Coated  Book 

White  or  Sepia 

is  a  dull  coated  half-tone  paper  which  gives 
results  that  cannot  be  obtained  with  any 
other  stock,  or  by  any  other  process.  The 
effect  of  its  velvety  surface  and  its  warm- 
toned  colors  is  to  make  the  screen  of  half¬ 
tones  almost  invisible,  and  to  give  the  effect 
of  a  photograph.  The  depth  and  richness  of 
work  on  Cameo  will  delight  any  customer 
who  has  any  sense  of  beauty  at  all. 

The  Paper  Buyer’s  Guide — Sent  Free — 

offers  suggestions  for  getting  worth-while  Cameo 
results ;  examples  of  its  typography  and  half-tone 
color  effects;  invaluable  “shop”  suggestions;  also 
border  hints  and  hints  to  make  stock  choice  easy; 
samples  of  Lustro  and  all  other  Warren  Stand¬ 
ards  with  printing  results,  typographical  and  color- 
scheme  suggestions,  etc.  It  is  invaluable  to  every 
printer.  Sent  free  upon  request. 

S.  D. WARREN  &  CO.,1 60Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Manufacturers  of  the  best  in  staple  lines  of  coaled  and  uncoated  Book  Papers 

WARREN  STANDARDS  ARE  CARRIED  BY 


New  York  City  (for  export  only).  National 
Paper  &  Type  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Magarge  &  Green  Co. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  The  Ailing  &  Cory  Co. 
Portland.  Me.  -  C.  M.  Rice  Paper  Co. 
Portland.  Ore.  -  Blake,  McFall  Co. 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  The  Ailing  &  Cory  Co. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Mississippi  Valley  Paper 


Chicago,  111.  -  J.W.  Dull —  -  —  — 

Cleveland.  O.,  Cleveland  Paper  Mfg.  Co. 
Cleveland,  O.  -  Kingsley  Paper  Co. 

Dallas,  Texas,  Southwestern  Paper  Co. 

Denver,  Colo.  -  The  Peters  Paper  Co. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Central  Michigan 
Paper  Co. 

Houston,  Texas,  Southwestern  Paper  Co. 
Kansas  City, Mo.,  Missouri-Interstate  Pap 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towr 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  -  Standard  Paper  G 
New  York  City,  32  Bleecker  Street.  So 
Agent,  Henry  Lindenmeyr  &  Sons 


Seattle,  Wash.  -  American  Paper  Co. 
Seattle,  Wash.  -  Mutual  Paper  Co. 
Spokane,  Wash.,  American  Type  Founders 
Co. 

Vancouver, B.C.,  American  Type  Founders 


Constant  excellence  of  product  is  the  highest  type  of  competition 


Built  for  Service 


quality  of  workmanship  and  material  put  in  every  Cottrell  press 
sures  an  unequalled  length  of  service.  Fifty-five  years  of  build- 
g  presses  of  the  highest  quality,  and  no  other  kind,  has  gained 
r  the  “Cottrell”  the  reputation  which  means  in  printing  presses 
what  “Brown  &  Sharpe”  means  in  machine  tools  and  “Tiffany”  means  in 
jewelry.  A  “Cottrell”  name  plate  on  a  machine  is  a  guarantee  of  its  unsur¬ 
passed  quality  in  design,  workmanship  and  material. 

Read  these  two  letters  about  presses  which  have  lasted  beyond  a  generation 
and  are  still  “on  the  job”: 


Paragon  Steel 

Chases 


■■■(  — 


Cost  no  more  than  inferior 
Chases  to  buy  and  they  cost 
less  in  the  end  because  they 
last  longer,  and  save  time  in 
the  make-up  and  in  making 
ready  on  account  of  their  ac¬ 
curacy.  The  corners  are  true, 
and  they  remain  so  because  the 
fibre  of  the  metal  is  crossed  and 


Every  Bit  of  Strength  in  the  Steel 
Stock  Concentrates  in  the  Corners 


Chases  for 
Every  Purpose 
and  in 
Every  Style 


DON’T  be  misled  by  claims  for  chases  made  by 
a  cheap  welded  process.  We  put  more  value, 
expense  and  high-grade  material  in  Paragon 
Steel  Chases  than  can  be  purchased  elsewhere. 
Our  experience  in  making  Chases  convinces  us  that 
the  strongest  corner  is  the  Riveted-Brazed  Corner 


Our  Guarantee 


s  will  replace  without  charge,  any  chase  of 
r  make  that  is  broken  as  a  result  of  poor 
material  or  workmanship,  providing  claim  is  made  within  a  reasonable  time 


Keystone  Type  Foundry 

Makers  of  Type,  Material  and  Steel  Equipment  for  Printing  Plants 

Philadelphia  New  York  Chicago  Detroit  Atlanta  Kansas  City  San  Francisco 


Are  You  Coming  to  See 
It,  or  Shall  We  Send  It? 

BUCKEYE  COVERS,  as  usual,  will  be  the 

center  of  attraction  at  the  New  York  Printing  and 
Advertising  Show,  which  will  be  held  in  the  Grand  Central 
Palace,  April  18  to  25. 

Attend  the  show  if  you  can  —  and  don t  miss  the  Buckeye  Cover  exhibit ! 

If  you  can  not  attend  the  show,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  dictate  a  line  to  your 
stenographer  now ,  requesting  us  to  send  you  the  new  assortment  of  “Buckeye 
Proofs.” 

The  “  Proofs”  are  not  the  “whole  show,”  as  you  would  see  it  if  you  came  to  New 
York,  but  they  are  by  no  means  so  far  short  of  it  as  you  might  think— they  are 
by  all  odds  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  paper  demonstration  that  has 
ever  been  put  together  outside  of  a  public  exhibition. 

With  the  “Proofs”  on  your  desk  you  will  have  the  best  of  the  New  York  Buckeye 
Cover  exhibit  before  you — and  you  will  have  the  best  of  the  reasons,  also,  for 
the  constantly  increasing  popularity  of  BUCKEYE  COVERS  among  buyers  and 
producers  of  high-grade  catalogues,  booklets  and  miscellaneous  advertising 
literature. 

Just  a  simple  request  on  your  business  letter-head  is  all  that  is  necessary.  The  “  Proofs” 
will  go  forward  by  prepaid  express  the  same  day  your  letter  is  received.  Write  to-day. 


THE  BECKETT  PAPER  CO. 

MAKERS  OF  GOOD  PAPER 
IN  HAMILTON,  OHIO,  SINCE  1848 


THI 

baltimdrf  /Dobler  &  Mudge 

bali  mount . iSmith-Dixon  Company  Division 

BIRMINGHAM ....  The  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 

BOSTON . The  Arnold-Roberts  Co. 

BUFFALO . The  Ailing  &  Cory  Co. 

CALGARY . John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

CHATTANOOGA...  Archer  Paper  Co. 
nuip.pn  /James  White  Paper  Co. 

CHICAG0 . \J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Co. 

{The  Chatfield  & .Woods  Co. 

The  Diem  &  Wing  Paper  Co. 

The  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 

The  Cin’ti  Cordage  &  Pa.  Co. 
riFUFiAiun  /The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co. 

CLEVELAND . frhe  central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 

COLUMBUS . The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 

DALLAS . Southwestern  Paper  Co. 

DAYTON . The  Keogh  &  Rike  Paper  Co. 

DETROIT . The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co. 

DES  MOINES  .....  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

DENVER. . . . The  Peters  Paper  Co. 


RE’S  A  DEALER  NEAR  YOU: 

(Note  the  additions  since  last  publication) 


. .  Central  Michigan  Paper  Cc 
. .  Southwestern  Paper  Co. 


MEMPHIS.  ......  Tayloe  Paper  Co. 

MIDDLETOWN, 0.. The  Sabin  Robbins  Paper  Co. 

MILWAUKEE . {standard'  Riper'co!' 

MINNEAPOLIS. . .  .McClellan  Paper  Co. 

MONTREAL . Howard  Smith  PaperMills.Ltd. 

NASHVILLE . Graham  Paper  Co. 

NEW  ORLEANS. . .  E.  C.  Palmer  &  Co. 
■urwvnpir  /Henry  LindenmeyrS  Sons, 

Ntw  TURK . ^  32-34-36  Bleecker  Street. 

OAKLAND . Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY. Western  Newspaper  Union 


OMAHA . Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA  .  .Garrett-Buchanan  Co. 
PITTSBURGH ....  SHL^efd^^oods  Co. 
PORTLAND.  ORE.  Pacific  Paper  Co. 

RICHMOND,  VA.  .Richmond  Paper  Company,  Inc. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.  ]  ^ England 

TOLEDO . The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 

TORONTO . The  Wilson-Munroe  Co.,  Ltd. 

WINNIPEG . John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

FOREIGN  SELLING  AGENTS 
Henry  Lindenmeyr  &  Sons,  London,  England. 


■  in 


ous. 

'  BARRIERS 

4 

The  harriers 
w  erect m 
pride  or  resent¬ 
ment  a5amstrO 
other  men,  are,  m 
reality,  harriers 
.mating  ourselves. 
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Right  Men  Needed  in  Business  and  Editorial 
Departments  of  Small  Newspapers 

By  HARRY  WHEELER  DENNIE 

EMBERS  of  the  mechanical  force  of  a  newspaper  often  refer 
to  the  editorial-room  as  the  ‘‘front  office.”  Sometimes  that 
term  is  applied  to  the  business  office,  but  in  general  it  means  the 
place  first  referred  to  —  where  the  ‘  ‘  brains  ’  ’  are  gathered 
together.  Quite  often,  though,  there  is  a  woful  lack  of  the 
aforesaid  matter,  and  it  is  not  always  the  fault  of  the  man  or, 
frequently,  youth  employed  there  as  much  as  it  is  the  fault  of  the  man  who 
hires  a  young  fellow  at  a  small  salary  and  expects  to  get  the  work  of  a  man  of 
years  out  of  him. 

‘  ‘  The  laborer  is  always  worthy  of  his  hire,  ’  ’  and  I  insist  that  an  editorial 
man,  by  which  in  this  case  I  mean  the  reporter,  copy-reader  or  “desk”  man,  if 
he  is  a  man  of  mature  years  and  experience  is  worth  a  good  salary  —  and  my 
definition  of  that  word  “good”  does  not  mean  fifteen  dollars  a  week,  either. 
If  a  good  reporter  is  not  worth  as  much  as  a  carpenter,  then  the  business  is  no 
good,  say  I.  But  how  many  scribes  get  the  wages  of  the  carpenter  ?  Very  few, 
comparatively  speaking. 

A  first-class  reporter  or  ‘  ‘  desk”  man  does  not  have  to  be  gray-haired  before 
he  has  acquired  sufficient  experience  to  enable  him  to  hold  a  position  on  any 
newspaper  from  the  smallest  country  weekly  to  the  largest  metropolitan  daily, 
but  he  should  have  enough  experience  to  fill  the  bill,  and  to  do  that  he  must  be 
something  more  than  a  ‘  ‘  cub.  ’  ’  Of  course,  we  all  have  to  start  in  some  time  — 
I  know  that  perfectly  well  —  but  the  point  I  am  making  is  that  the  beginner  is 
not  worth  one-third  as  much  as  the  seasoned  reporter,  especially  if  the  latter 
has  knocked  around  a  bit  and  garnered  knowledge  that  can  never  be  acquired 
in  any  other  way. 

Too  many  newspaper-owners  do  not  understand  this.  When  they  get  hold 
of  a  good  man  they  will  probably  pass  him  out  a  compliment,  or  possibly  a 


Entered  as  second-class  matter,  June  25,  1885,  at  the  Postoffice  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  under  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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“Are  you  looking  for  a  job?” 


whole  grist  of  them ;  but  they  don’t  say,  “I  know  you’re  worth  just  about  three 
times  as  much  as  Blank,  there,  and  while  I  can’t  very  well  triple  your  wages 
I’ll  just  raise  you  an  extra  five  now,  and  if  you  keep  on  in  the  way  you  have 
been  doing  I  ’ll  make  it  more  later.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  Oh,  yes,  ’  ’  I  hear  some  say,  ‘  ‘  and  then  the  younger  man,  or  the  less  compe¬ 
tent  man,  would  immediately  get  sore,  and  then  where  would  the  discipline  be?  ” 
To  which  I  would  answer,  the  supply  of  editorial  men  is  always  greater  than 
the  demand  —  at  least,  I  have  yet  to  find  the  place  where  conditions  were 
otherwise  —  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  firing  the  incompetent  man  and 
getting  some  one  else  on  the  chance  that  he  may  be  better  and  couldn’t  very 
well  be  worse,  anyway.  Isn’t  it  far  better  to  have  three  good  men  than  five 
poor  ones  on  a  staff  ?  This  arrangement,  roughly  speaking,  would  equalize  the 
salaries  if  paid  from  my  standpoint. 

Five  years  ago  I  walked  into  an  office  in  the  State  of  Washington,  in  reality 
to  see  a  reporter  that  I  had  been  told  of  while  in  Seattle.  I  was  out  of  a  job  at 
the  time,  having  just  run  up  from  Seattle  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a 
chance  on  the  afternoon  paper,  which  was  a  live  one.  Finding  no  opening 
there,  I  called  at  the  place  I  spoke  of  —  a  morning  sheet  and  an  awfully  poor 
one  at  that,  judging  by  the  front  page. 

I  introduced  myself  as  a  newspaper  man  to  the  editor  and  he  asked  me  to 
sit  down,  told  me  the  reporter  I  wanted  to  see  had  gone  out  for  several  hours, 
and  then  asked  —  ‘  ‘  Are  you  looking  for  a  job  ?  ’  ’ 
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By  this  time  the  very  apparent  good  nature  beaming  from  the  man’s  eyes, 
and  his  general  manner,  gave  me  a  favorable  opinion  of  bim,  so  I  said  I 
wouldn’t  be  averse  to  work.  “Well,  bow  much  experience  bave  you  bad?  Can 
you  assume  tbe  charge  of  tbis  paper  several  nigbts  a  week  in  case  I  want  to 
lay  off?”  I  told  bim  I  thought  I  could  without  any  difficulty,  and  after  I  had 
related  some  of  my  experience  be  said,  “Well,  if  you  want  to  try  it  you  can 
start  to-morrow.  ’  ’ 

Tbe  more  I  talked  with  tbe  man  tbe  better  I  liked  him,  so  I  arranged  to 
return  to  Seattle  that  night  in  order  to  get  my  things,  and  to  be  prepared  to 
show  up  tbe  following  afternoon  for  work.  After  nine  or  ten  o  ’clock  on  tbe 
second  night  be  left  me  in  full  charge,  which  suited  tbe  printers,  by  tbe  way, 
for  I  bad  developed  a  habit  of  beading  up  tbe  sheet  for  tbe  front  page  in  a 
style  that  bad  evidently  never  been  known  to  tbe  ‘  ‘  Old  Man.  ’  ’ 

During  tbe  week  I  drew  fourteen  dollars,  all  told,  and  all  that  time  I  bad  not 
asked  what  my  wages  were  to  be,  taking  his  repeated  assertion  that  “we’ll  treat 
you  all  right,  ’  ’  for  granted.  When  pay-day  came  be  said :  ‘  ‘  Now,  you ’ve  drawn 
fourteen  dollars  tbe  past  week.  I  think  I  ’ll  start  you  at  sixteen  dollars,  so  I 
owe  you  two  dollars  now.  Here  is  a  check  for  that,  so  we’re  square.  If  you 
want  to  stay,  and  continue  to  give  as  good  satisfaction  as  you  have  done  thus 
far,  tbe  job  might  be  worth  twenty  dollars  in  three  or  four  months.” 


“  I  think  I’ll  start  you  at  sixteen  dollars.” 
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I  nearly  collapsed, 
for  I  hadn’t  dreamed 
of  getting  anything 
less  than  twenty  dol¬ 
lars  to  start,  and  con¬ 
sidering  that  he  had 
me  reporting  in  the 
afternoon,  answering 
the  telephone  while  he 
and  the  business  part¬ 
ner  were  gone  to  din¬ 
ner — which  generally 
took  them  an  hour  or 
so  —  during  which 
time  I  took  advertise- 
ments  or  anything 
else  that  came  over 
the  telephone,  and 
then  “doing  tele¬ 
graph,  ’  ’  reading  all 
the  proofs,  including 
the  advertisements, 
etc. — well,  I  was  there 
until  the  paper  was 
off  the  press,  which 
was  about  half-past 
three  in  the  morning, 
and  was  responsible 
for  the  sheet,  an 
eight-page  daily  —  I 
thought  I  had  a  little  more  than  his  figure  coming.  So  I  didn’t  stay  after  the 
second  week. 

Now,  I  mention  this  case  as  an  example.  That  man  was  a  fine  fellow  to 
work  for,  but  his  idea  of  the  proper  salary  for  what  he  wanted  in  that  part  of 
the  country  was  wrong,  and  the  result  is  that  he  never  holds  a  good  man  — 
especially  as  the  big  Sound  cities  are  so  close  at  hand. 

But  that  is  the  way  it  goes  with  the  editorial  end  in  the  majority  of  smaller 
papers,  and  in  many  of  the  larger  papers  also.  The  owners  may  be  coining 
money,  but  they  can  not  get  over  the  idea  of  paying  only  fifteen  dollars  a 
week ;  and  in  this  era  of  expensive  living  that  is  no  money  for  a  single  man, 
let  alone  a  married  man. 

Unfortunately,  the  newspaper  business,  I  mean  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
reporter,  is  like  railroading  or  the  theatrical  business ;  there  is  a  fascination 
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about  it  that  seems  to  keep  a  strangle-hold  on  a  large  percentage  of  those  who 
get  into  it;  but  the  man  of  years  always  despises  himself,  just  the  same,  in 
his  own  secret  heart  when  he  is  compelled  to  work  for  a  meager  wage,  and 
vows  to  quit  as  soon  as  he  can.  Furthermore,  he  generally  does,  which 
explains  why  so  many  papers  are  constantly  changing  their  local  staffs,  and 
also  why  the  remark  is  so  frequently  heard  by  the  reporter :  ‘  ‘  Oh,  are  you  the 
Breeze  man  now?  Say,  how  often  do  they  change  there,  anyway?  Looks  like 
they  have  a  different  man  on  this  run  every  week.  We  just  about  get 
acquainted  with  one  of  them  when  he  is  gone.”  All  of  this  is  taken  by  the 
experienced  man  to  mean  just  one  thing  —  something  wrong  with  the  sheet. 
It  is  generally  so,  too. 

Passing  to  the  business  office,  I  desire  to  make  a  few  comments  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  that  part  of  the  institution  that  I  have  seldom  heard  from  any  one 
else  —  at  least,  not  unless  I  started  the  line  of  thought  myself,  when  my  hearer 
generally  agreed  with  me,  provided  he  happened  to  be  a  writer  also. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  some  of  you  how  ignorant  of  the  news  that  is  in  the 
paper  the  average  business-office  employee  is  ?  Ask  any  of  them  to  figure  on 
something  in  their  line  and  they  are  right  there,  generally ;  but  is  it  not  just  as 
essential  that  they  read  the  paper  in  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world  ? 

I  don’t  know  how  many  times  I  have  talked  with  employees  in  business 
offices  of  papers,  only  to  find  they  were  utterly  ignorant  of  nine-tenths  of  what 


Asked  for  the  managing  editor. 
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was  in  the  paper  of  that  morning  or  of  the  previous  afternoon.  What  is  the 
reason  for  this,  and  why  can ’t  the  condition  be  remedied  by  having  a  rule  to 
the  effect  that  employees  who  are  to  be  brought  into  touch  with  the  general 
public  during  the  day  should  have  something  more  than  a  vague  notion  of  what 
is  in  the  paper,  at  least  the  leading  local  stories? 

Time  and  again  have  I  gone  into  the  business  office  of  some  small  newspa¬ 
per  and  asked  for  the  managing  editor,  only  to  be  asked  if  I  wanted  the  man¬ 
ager.  The  stranger,  whether  he  be  a  newspaper  man  looking  for  a  job  or  some 
one  in  an  entirely  different  walk  of  life,  frequently  wants  to  get  a  line  on  the 
editor ;  yet  the  usual  rule  of  the  average  business  office  is  as  far  removed  from 
affording  the  information  along  that  line  as  night  is  from  day. 

Again,  is  there  any  reason  why  the  employees  behind  the  counter  should 
not  be  able  to  discuss  the  Balkan  War  or  the  Mexican  question  just  as  easily 
and  give  as  much  information  as  the  reporter?  They  have  exactly  the  same 
facilities  as  the  reporter  for  gaining  information  on  any  matters  except  local 
happenings.  But  let  the  stranger,  dallying  for  a  few  minutes  while  waiting  to 
see  one  of  the  higher-ups,  try  it  in  the  usual  run  of  business  offices  and  see  how 
much  —  or  rather  how  little  —  many  of  the  employees  can  tell  about  what  is 
going  on  right  in  their  own  city,  to  say  nothing  of  the  outside  world.  That 
has  been  my  experience,  I  know;  but  it  has  also  been  the  experience  of  a 
number  of  others. 

A  little  knowledge  of  the  world  in  general  and  of  the  particular  local  items 
of  importance  that  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  their  paper  wouldn’t  hurt 
them ;  but  it  would  do  a  lot  toward  giving  strangers  a  more  favorable  opinion 
of  the  paper. 


The  Death-knell  of  Untruthful  Advertising 

By  WALTER  A.  OLSEN 

HERE  has  already  been  put  into  effect  legislation  against 
dishonest  advertising  in  fifteen  States  of  the  Union,  embracing 
New  York,  Oregon,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Minnesota,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Michigan,  Colorado,  North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Laws  are  also 
being  enacted  in  other  States  at  the  present  moment,  and  several 
cities  have  taken  a  hand  individually,  even  though  the  State  to  which  the  city 
owes  allegiance  manifested  no  inclination  to  follow  suit.  It  seems  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  every  State  in  the  Union  will  soon  enact  legislation  tending  to 
wipe  out  dishonest  advertising  entirely. 

Advertising  is  as  much  a  profession  of  the  heart  as  of  the  head.  The  head 
can  lie  —  and  will  upon  urging.  The  heart  can  not  lie.  Feeling  is  lie-proof. 
Therefore  an  advertisement  that  lies  is  not  of  the  heart  —  it  has  no  feeling. 
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An  advertisement  that  lacks  feeling  makes  no  permanent  human  appeal, 
and  where  permanent  results  are  continually  a  matter  of  conjecture,  no  estab¬ 
lished  success  is  possible.  And  since  untruthful  advertising  sounds  the  death- 
knell  of  permanent  results,  it  can  not,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  be 
deemed  profitable. 

Consequently,  honest  advertising  is  a  subject  which  should  not  furnish  any 
grist  for  the  author’s  mill.  The  time-worn  and  grisly  adage  of  “Honesty  is 
the  best  policy”  has  been  so  thoroughly  and  exhaustively  proven  that  only 
moral  and  mental  wrecks  continue  to  put  it  to  a  test.  Unfortunately,  advertis¬ 
ing  offers  such  an  easy  way  that  invites  the  trying,  that  weak-kneed  and  addle- 
brained  idiots  still  seek  to  stifle  the  old  axiom. 

Even  the  percentage  of  chances  is  against  dishonest  advertising  proving 
profitable.  A  true  advertisement  rings  true,  and  this  must  be  capitalized  to  its 
ultimate  possibilities. 

To  reduce  advertising  to  an  accurate  percentage  basis  is  like  trying  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  increased  water-power  in  the  rising  of  the  tide.  In  both  instances  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  surmise.  There  is  no  question  of  doubt,  however,  but  that 
the  greatest  proportion  of  advertising  is  done  in  daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 

Careful  analysis  has  demonstrated  that  at  least  thirty  per  cent  of  the  retail 
advertising  in  newspapers  is  unproductive.  This  is  twenty-five  per  cent  too 
much  —  yet  the  whole  fault  lies  with  the  advertisers  themselves. 

Invariably,  the  merchant  who  negotiates  his  own  advertising  thinks  of  him¬ 
self  rather  than  of  the  people  to  whom  he  advertises.  This  one  fact  alone 
accounts  to  a  great  extent  for  the  many  untruthful  statements  that  creep  in. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  advertising  is  lost  in  the  chaos  of  his  own  inter¬ 
pretation. 

Put  yourself  in  the  reader’s  place  always.  The  cardinal  principle  of  good 
“copy”  is  to  write  from  the  other  fellow’s  standpoint.  Forget  yourself 
entirely.  Two  big  department  stores  in  New  York  furnish  the  antithesis  to 
this  moral.  One  spends  almost  a  half -million  dollars  a  year  in  advertising. 
It  talks  about  itself  all  the  time.  The  other  store  spends  only  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  a  year.  It  talks  constantly  to  its  customers.  Both  do 
the  same  percentage  of  business,  but  the  one  has  to  spend  two  and  a  half  times 
as  much  as  the  other  to  accomplish  the  same  result.  All  because  it  suffers 
from  exaggerated  ego,  and  nothing  else.  Result :  exaggerated  claims. 

The  dominating  fault  of  most  advertisements  is  that  they  are  “over¬ 
written.”  The  author  gives  the  impression  of  trying  to  do  some  “grand¬ 
stand”  play.  The  result  is  “forced”  or  “strained”  copy;  copy  which  has 
lost  seventy-five  per  cent  of  its  effectiveness. 

The  average  time  of  a  person  reading  a  newspaper  is  perhaps  thirty  min¬ 
utes.  Probably  about  eight  or  nine  minutes  of  the  thirty  are  spent  in  reading 
the  advertisements.  This  leaves  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  minutes  devoted  to 
the  news  columns.  Then  again,  you  get  the  benefit  of  only  your  share  of  the 


eight  or  nine  minutes.  The  average  newspaper  contains  from  eight  to  twenty 
pages.  These  pages,  we  will  say,  contain  from  fifty  to  three  hundred  adver¬ 
tisements.  If  your  advertisement  measures  up,  it  is  entitled  to  possibly  one- 
fiftieth  of  the  eight  or  nine  minutes.  That  means  you  can  logically  count  on 
about  ten  seconds  of  the  reader’s  time  for  your  advertisement.  Now  you  can 
realize  why  some  advertising  managers  receive  as  high  as  $15,000  a  year  for 
their  services.  They  must  capitalize  these  ten  seconds  to  their  ultimate  possi¬ 
bilities.  Those  of  you  who  are  most  impressed  with  this  process  of  elimination 
will  reap  the  greater  benefits. 

Advertising  is  essentially  news,  and  news  goes  far  more  rapidly  than  any 
commodity  known  to  mankind.  Born  in  the  morning,  a  story  arrives  at  matur¬ 
ity  in  mid-forenoon,  shrivels  at  the  meridian  and  languishes  on  an  inside  page 
of  the  final  extra.  Unsustained  by  the  pap  of  increasing  developments,  a  news 
story,  comparatively  speaking,  enjoys  the  longevity  only  of  a  lightning  flash, 
and  yet  is  almost  as  potential  in  many  ways.  And  that  is  why  it  never  pays 
to  advertise  dishonestly.  Truth  is  felt  instinctively,  instantly.  A  lie  needs 
time  and  reiteration  to  carry  conviction,  and  always  finds  itself  out  in  the  end. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  department  stores  in  America  heads 
each  and  every  section,  or  department,  of  the  whole  advertisement  with  the 
name  of  the  article  in  conspicuous  type,  the  regular  selling-price  and  then  the 
sale-price.  I  mention  this  because  so  many  make  an  inane  practice  of  heading 
each  section  with  some  ambiguous  or  supposedly  clever  catchline,  which  is 
mother  to  the  lie. 

The  cleverness  is  at  times  permissible  in  the  headline  for  the  whole  adver¬ 
tisement,  but  it  becomes  nauseous  as  a  frequent  dose  in  the  one  place.  The 
name  of  the  goods,  the  value  and  the  sale-price  is  the  news,  providing  they  all 
reflect  truth.  If  they  do  not,  like  any  news  matter  that  is  reported  untruth¬ 
fully,  it  is  a  rank  imposition  on  the  trust  of  the  public  and  marks  the  tombstone 
of  the  author. 

A  wave  of  reform  is  now  sweeping  the  country — with  the  purpose  of  sweep¬ 
ing  it  of  all  dishonest  advertising.  It  is  a  black  mark  against  the  profession, 
however,  when  to  accomplish  a  sane  and  sensible  effect,  legislation  is  called 
upon.  “  Be  it  enacted  ’  ’  in  this  case  means  that  we  —  the  rank  and  file  —  have 
not  been  able  to  act,  either  through  lack  of  inclination  or  refusal  of  concerted 
action.  Can  we  not  drive  the  snake  out  of  our  own  preserves  ?  Must  the  law 
fine,  jail  and  enjoin?  Is  there  none  to  educate  certain  advertisers  how  to 
advertise  ? 

What  better  agency  could  we  employ  in  this  worthy  work  than  advertising? 
Advertise  to  advertisers  to  advertise  truthfully.  Certainly!  Using  their  own 
lever  will  make  a  sounder  impression.  Are  we  to  allow  the  weaklings  to  per¬ 
petuate  a  stigma  upon  our  profession?  No!  Isn’t  it  an  anachronism  that  we 
must  force  advertisers  to  do  the  one  thing  which,  above  all  others,  will  make 
their  advertising  pay? 
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Educate !  Advertise  to  advertisers.  Possibly  a  ludicrous  proceeding  —  but 
is  it  when  the  results  are  considered!  Does  not  the  effect  justify  the  cause! 
It  does,  many  fold.  The  one  vital  fact  above  all  others  is  that,  to  pay,  an  adver¬ 
tisement  must  be  believed.  The  recent  movement  of  the  advertising  fraternity 
to  Baltimore  with  the  slogan  “Truth  in  Advertising”  should  not  have  had 
cause  for  commotion.  Why  should  we  need  a  movement  for  ‘  ‘  Truth  in  Adver¬ 
tising”  any  more  than  any  other  profession!  Simply  because  it  offers  more 
opportunities!  Or  is  it  because  our  profession  is  infested  with  more  fools  and 
weaklings!  I  hardly  think  the  latter.  But  the  fact  that  it  offers  more  easy 
opportunities  should  have  a  tendency  to  put  us  on  our  mettle  and  make  us  more 
careful  than  ordinarily. 

Truth  in  advertising  is  just  plain  business  policy  —  let  us  have  more  of  it. 
Some  day  it  may  become  a  staple  commodity. 


A  Simplifying  Proposition 

By  AN  OLD-TIMER 

HERE  are  about  as  many  different  notions  of  proofreading 
work,  and  of  what  a  proofreader  should  do  in  certain  contingen¬ 
cies,  as  there  possibly  could  be,  and  there  is  good  reason  for 
believing  that  everybody  would  prefer  to  have  some  simple 
general  practice  established.  Not  that  everybody  should  be 
forced  or  persuaded  to  write  or  print  everything  exactly  the 
same  in  all  literary  details,  for  that  is  impossible,  and  even  undesirable. 
Differences  will  persist  in  spelling,  compounding,  capitalizing,  punctuating, 
and  word-dividing,  and  in  all  phases  of  typography,  just  as  they  always  have 
done.  But  a  more  comfortable  and  less  expensive  method  of  managing  the 
unproductive  and  troublesome  work  of  proofreading  can  be  devised.  The 
means  of  securing  a  general  understanding  and  united  action  may  be  found 
when  its  desirability  is  determined. 

Before  stating  any  proposition  of  simplification  we  need  to  know  what  we 
have  to  simplify,  which  may  be  sufficiently  indicated  without  much  detail.  Two 
chapters  in  De  Vinne’s  “Correct  Composition,”  pages  294  to  358,  are  well 
worth  a  careful  reading,  although  they  contain  much  description  of  practice 
that  is  not  germane  to  our  purpose. 

“There  are  fastidious  authors,”  says  Mr.  De  Vinne,  “who  insist  upon  the 
strictest  adherence  to  their  imperfect  copy,  and  refuse  to  consider  queries  made 
in  their  own  interest.  To  query  or  correct  is  to  offend  these  authors ;  to  leave 
a  possible  error  unqueried  or  uncorrected  is  to  invite  plain  censure  for  neglect 
or  ignorance.  There  are  other  authors  who  ask,  as  a  matter  of  right,  that  the 
proofreader  verify  proper  names,  dates,  and  all  unusual  words,  and  that  he 
maintain  consistency  of  statement  as  well  as  of  style.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  ask 
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for  the  verification  of  all  quotations  from  standard  text-hooks.  They  hold  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  proofreader  to  correct  all  errors.” 

In  dealing  with  the  fastidious  authors  and  their  imperfect  copy  a  plain  and 
easy  procedure  is  simply  to  do  as  they  wish,  leaving  all  responsibility  to  them, 
except  that  of  exact  reproduction.  An  author  should  write  everything  just 
as  he  wishes  it  to  appear  in  print,  and  some  of  them  do  so.  Fastidious  authors 
do  not  always  present  imperfect  copy,  and  when  they  do  the  work  may  prop¬ 
erly  be  left  imperfect  if  they  choose  to  have  it  so.  We  can  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  many  imperfections  according  to  one  man’s  judgment  are  not 
imperfect  according  to  others.  Some  kinds  of  imperfection  or  error  should 
never  be  left  uncorrected,  however.  For  instance,  a  professor  of  language, 
writing  about  pronunciation,  wrote  the  word  “prounce”  four  or  five  times. 
Although  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  sticklers  for  having  his  copy  followed, 
there  would  have  been  no  possible  defense  for  any  one  who  did  not  supply 
the  missing  letters. 

A  vastly  different  problem  is  found  in  the  case  of  authors  who  hold  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  proofreader  to  correct  all  errors.  It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  any  author  ever  made  any  such  absolute  demand,  which  would  imply 
that  the  proofreader  must  know  much  more  than  any  person  ever  can  know. 
Yet  it  is  true  that  some  authors  ask  and  expect  more  than  they  can  get.  How 
much  they  are  to  be  allowed  to  have  of  such  work,  without  extra  charge,  is  a 
vital  question  in  this  proposition.  Should  they  expect,  for  instance,  if  they 
write  of  Guppy’s  reference  to  chords  of  the  human  heart,  that  the  proofreader 
will  know  Dickens  intimately  enough  to  correct  it  to  human  mind?  Can  they 
expect,  when  they  write  the  well-known  mathematician’s  name  C.  S.  Pierce,  to 
have  the  proofreader  correct  it  to  Peirce?  It  is  far  more  likely  to  be  made 
wrong  when  written  correctly.  It  would  be  impossible  to  tell  how  often  the 
name  R.  C.  Trench  has  been  written  and  made  French  in  print. 

Now  for  the  proposition.  It  may  be  made  in  few  words,  but  to  be  effectual 
it  must  find  favor  with  many  persons.  It  is  here  made  merely  as  a  suggestion, 
to  be  discussed  and  filled  out  in  detail  if  found  worthy.  It  has  economic  and 
ethical  bearings  that  should  be  disclosed  in  discussion. 

I  propose  the  adoption  of  a  standard  contract  for  the  printing  of  books, 
making  very  clear  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  for  the  stated  price.  It  is 
this  restriction  that  would  constitute  simplification.  Put  it  down  hard  and 
fast  that  the  charge  for  composition  includes  proofreading  only  to  the  extent 
of  exactly  reproducing  what  is  in  copy,  except  the  correction  of  plainly  acci¬ 
dental  errors  and  an  occasional  query  for  the  author  when  the  proofreader 
thinks  that  something  is  or  may  be  wrong  in  the  copy.  Have  it  distinctly 
understood  that  every  change  from  copy  is  to  be  charged  for  separately,  and 
have  the  proofreader  leave  all  such  change  to  be  made  on  the  author’s  proof, 
with  the  exception  mentioned  above.  If  the  printer’s  proofreader  is  to  act  as  a 
literary  critic  or  editor,  as  he  often  may  advantageously  act,  his  work  in  such 
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capacity  should  not  be  paid  for  by  the  printer,  but  should  rather  increase  the 
printer’s  profit.  The  man  who  has  a  book  printed  should  be  forced  to  make  his 
copy  right,  or  have  it  made  right,  before  it  is  given  to  the  typesetter  or  opera¬ 
tor,  and  such  a  contract,  enforced  everywhere,  should  make  him  do  so.  A  great 
deal  of  the  proofreading  now  counted  as  non-productive  work  belongs  properly 
in  the  printer’s  accounts  in  the  productive  class. 

Much  of  the  imperfect  copy  now  sent  to  printers  is  imperfect  because  its 
authors  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  make  it  perfect.  The  authors  have  become 
accustomed  to  the  idea  that  the  printer ’s  workers  will  supply  punctuation,  will 
correct  grammar,  make  capitalization  uniform,  and  attend  to  all  such  small 
details,  until  now  they  are  but  too  ready  to  throw  over  the  blame  for  their 
shortcomings  to  the  printers.  It  is  time  for  the  printers  to  take  concerted 
action  against  such  fallacy. 


The  Necessity  of  Education  for  the  Printer 

By  ARNOLD  LEVITAS 

ITHIN  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  general  reawakening 
in  the  printing  industry.  Printers  have  begun  to  realize  the 
necessity  for  higher  standards  and  higher  ideals.  It  has  become 
clear  to  them  that  greater  efficiency  is  needed  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  in  order  to  insure  successful  progress,  and  that  increased 
efficiency  must  begin  with  the  lowest-paid  employee  in  an  insti¬ 
tution  and  reach  up  to  the  highest-paid  executive. 

It  is  this  revival  that  has  given  birth  to  many  new  and  wonderful  inven¬ 
tions;  it  is  this  which  has  brought  into  existence  the  cost  congresses  as  an 
educational  factor  for  the  master  printers;  and  this  same  spirit  has  led  the 
various  typographical  unions  to  organize  schools  for  apprentices  and  corre¬ 
spondence  courses  for  journeymen  printers.  The  progressiveness  in  the  print¬ 
ing  industry  has  induced  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  city  to  open 
classes  for  the  teaching  of  the  various  branches  of  the  trade.  It  has  finally 
inspired  some  of  the  associations  of  employing  printers  to  consider  seriously 
some  action  with  regard  to  the  education  of  their  employees. 

All  this,  however,  is  only  a  beginning  of  the  great  development  that  must 
take  place  within  the  near  future.  The  printer  must  prepare  himself  for  the 
opportunities  which  are  awaiting  him.  He  must  educate  himself  in  order  to 
be  fitted  for  the  greater  responsibilities  which  he  will  have  to  bear  —  he  must 
educate  himself  to  become  a  better  printer.  This  education  he  has  been  neg¬ 
lecting  until  now  —  but  he  can  not  neglect  it  any  longer,  because  there  is  a  force 
that  is  pushing  him  ahead.  That  force  is  created  by  the  opportunities  which 
are  awakening  his  ambition. 
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Though  the  Board  of  Education  and  Master  Printers’  Association  realize 
the  great  need  of  supplementary  education,  and  are  working  conscientiously 
to  attain  the  desired  end,  they  are  not  yet  cooperating  sufficiently  —  and  con¬ 
sequently  miss  the  vital  points  in  the  needs  of  the  printer  which  would  come 
through  a  better  mutual  understanding. 

The  Board  of  Education  would  find  through  investigation  that  what  the 
aspirant  in  the  printing  trade  needs  in  the  way  of  supplementary  experience 
is  theoretical  instruction  —  and  he  needs  that  as  much  as  the  shopwork  expe¬ 
rience  which  he  now  gets  at  the  printing-office  or  technical  school.  The  print¬ 
ers  ’  associations  would  find  through  investigation  that  it  would  pay  them 
to  send  their  employees  to  a  technical  school  where  they  could  get  such 
instruction. 

A  feasible  working  plan  might  be  easily  arranged  which  would  make  it 
possible  for  the  interested  parties  to  work  together  harmoniously.  If,  for 
instance,  the  printers  employing  apprentices  and  two-thirders  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  send  some  of  those  for  two  hours  each  day  to  a  school  where  they  could 
get  the  instruction  described  below,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  Board  of 
Education  would  do  its  share  in  supplying  such  demand. 

The  immense  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  the  employers  and  employees 
through  a  course  of  this  kind  can  not  be  overestimated.  That  long-felt  want 
of  the  printer,  and  that  which  he  can  not  get  in  the  printing-office  —  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  use  of  the  language  from  the  typographical  point  of  view  —  would 
be  realized,  and  it  would  then  become  possible  for  him  to  greatly  increase  his 
efficiency. 

The  course  in  question  should  consist  of  at  least  eight  hours  each  week, 
or  240  hours  of  the  school  year,  and  should  be  pursued  for  at  least  one  year. 

It  should  be  divided  into  lectures  and  practical  work,  and  the  studies  may  be 
based  on  the  methods  now  in  vogue  at  the  Stuyvesant  Evening  Trade  School, 
of  New  York  city,  where  the  course  has  been  tried  and  found  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  following  is  a  schedule  of  the  studies  as  pursued  at  the  Stuyve¬ 
sant  Evening  Trade  School: 

I.  LECTURES  (Monday  and  Wednesday). 

60  EVENINGS  —  120  HOURS. 

1.  Proofreaders’  marks  (2  lectures). 

2.  Punctuation  (9  lectures). 

3.  Marks  of  reference  and  accents  (2  lectures). 

4.  Capitalization  (4  lectures). 

5.  Division  of  words  (8  lectures). 

(a)  English;  (b)  German;  (c)  French;  (d)  Spanish;  (e)  Italian. 

6.  Abbreviations  and  contractions  (3  lectures). 

7.  Compounds  (8  lectures). 

(a)  Compound  words ;  (b)  Compound  nouns ;  (c)  Compounds  other  than  nouns ; 

(d)  Interrupted  compounds;  (e)  Miscellaneous  compounds. 

8.  Grammatical  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  book  (1  lecture). 
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9.  Making  up  a  book  (1  lecture). 

10.  Copy-editing  (1  lecture). 

11.  Progress  in  spelling  reform  (3  lectures). 

(a)  Simplified  spelling;  (b)  Distinction  between  American  and  English  spelling. 

12.  Orthography  (10  lectures) . 

(a)  Derivatives;  (b)  Final  consonants;  (c)  Plurals;  (d)  Miscellaneous  rules. 

13.  Synonyms  and  antonyms  (1  lecture). 

14.  Homonyms  ( 1  lecture) . 

15.  Rules  of  Geographic  Board  (1  lecture). 

16.  Indexing  (1  lecture). 

17.  Lectures  on  the  practical  procedure  in  the  proofroom  (2  lectures). 

(a)  Proofroom  rules  and  procedure;  (b)  How  to  consult  reference-books. 

18.  The  typographical  and  editorial  construction  of  the  magazine  and  book  (2  lectures). 


II.  PRACTICAL  WORK  (Tuesday  and  Thursday). 


60  EVENINGS  —  120  HOURS. 


1.  Galley  reading  (16  hours). 

2.  Ad.  reading  (20  hours). 

3.  Proofreading  by  copy  (16  hours). 

4.  Revising  (10  hours). 


6.  Final  reading  (10  hours). 

7.  Editorial  reading  (10  hours). 

8.  Proof  criticisms  (20  hours — 10  lectures). 

9.  Preparation  of  manuscript  (8  hours). 


5.  Page  reading  (10  hours). 

The  Board  of  Education,  in  trying  to  give  to  boys  the  opportunity  of  becom¬ 
ing  able  workmen,  could  do  no  greater  service  than  to  give  them  something 
which  these  boys  will  never  get  in  the  printing-office  —  the  supplementary 
training  so  essential  to  efficiency.  It  is  a  startling  fact  that  the  job-composi¬ 
tor,  linotype  and  monotype  operator,  and  very  often  even  the  proofreader, 
do  not  know  the  rules  of  punctuation,  capitalization,  division  of  words,  com¬ 
pounding,  and  the  many  other  things  so  vitally  necessary  to  every  printer. 
The  printer  is  a  builder  of  words,  and  should  therefore  know  the  various 
rules  governing  the  language  —  just  as  the  blacksmith  must  know  his  metal 
and  the  carpenter  his  wood. 

The  boy  who  enters  the  printing-office  does  so  in  order  to  earn  a  living,  and 
not  primarily  to  learn  a  trade.  He  goes  there  half  educated,  because  he  can  not 
afford  education.  He  gets  a  certain  amount  of  education  through  his  associa¬ 
tion  with  manuscript  and  printed  matter  —  but  what  he  gets  is  haphazard  and 
unmethodical.  The  result  is  a  poor  printer  and  ofter  a  poor  business  man. 

All  over  the  city  we  hear  the  cry,  “We  can  not  get  good  printers.”  The 
present  technical  education  is  not  effective  because  it  has  not  found  the  key  to 
the  situation.  It  gives  the  boy  practice  with  very  little  theory  —  and  that  is 
as  bad  as  theory  with  very  little  practice.  Teach  the  boys  how  to  do  intelli¬ 
gently  those  things  which  they  are  engaged  in  doing ;  teach  them  how  to  set  a 
job  properly  punctuated,  properly  capitalized,  with  proper  divisions,  correct 
abbreviations ;  teach  them  to  use  good  judgment  in  setting  advertisements, 
bill-heads,  letter-heads,  and  the  many  other  things  pertaining  to  the  printing 
industry ;  teach  them  through  proof  criticisms  the  value  of  every  word,  every 
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line,  every  sentence,  every  paragraph  —  from  the  grammatical  as  well  as 
typographical  point  of  view  —  and  you  have  the  key  to  the  situation. 

Mr.  Crawford,  president  of  the  Master  Printers’  Association,  says:  “We 
printers  would  be  benefited  by  the  Board  of  Education  if  that  body  would 
teach  our  boys  that  which  they  can  not  get  in  our  shops  —  that  which  we  have 
no  time  to  give  them.  ’  ’ 

The  course  I  am  advocating  takes  up  every  possible  phase  of  the  modern 
printer’s  need.  It  teaches  the  prospective  printer  in  240  hours  that  which 
would  take  years  to  glean  from  an  elaborate  course  in  English,  and  it  teaches 
it  in  a  way  which  is  especially  adapted  for  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the 
printing-office  —  it  teaches  the  typographical  use  of  the  language,  which  has 
its  own  rules  and  regulations  and  can  not  be  acquired  through  any  grammar 
or  other  text-book. 

Instruction  in  printing,  in  order  to  be  effective,  should  consist  of  both 
shopwork  and  classroom  work,  each  supplementing  the  other.  Both  together 
would  give  the  future  printer  the  highest  opportunities.  If  technical  educa¬ 
tion  is  to  prove  its  worth,  it  must  give  to  the  boy  a  well-rounded,  thorough,  and 
comprehensive  education  in  both  branches  of  the  trade.  If  the  boy,  on  gradu¬ 
ating  from  the  technical  school,  is  not  familiar  with  the  various  rules  and 
usages  of  the  language,  has  no  conception  of  the  orthography,  then  the  course 
of  instruction  in  that  school  has  done  for  him  no  more  than  the  printing-office 
would  do. 

A  good  many  boys  or  girls  would  not  take  advantage  of  a  course  in  printing 
in  the  trade  school  which  experience  they  could  get  in  a  printing-office  with 
remuneration  for  their  labor,  but  they  would  seek  a  course  which  would  give 
them  instruction  not  otherwise  obtainable  —  instruction  which  would  tend  to 
prepare  them  for  the  best  opportunities  in  the  trade. 

This  methodical  instruction  has  been  heretofore  neglected,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  the  printing  industry  is  about  seventy-five  per  cent  inefficient.  When 
we  know  that  it  does  not  require  any  special  inborn  genius  to  become  an  able 
workman  in  any  one  of  the  various  branches  of  the  trade,  and  that  ordinary 
application  and  experience  should  give  one  the  necessary  efficiency,  why  are 
there  so  many  men  wandering  around  from  one  place  to  the  other,  staying  a 
week  here  and  a  week  there,  unable  to  procure  a  steady  situation  on  account  of 
incompetency?  Why  do  the  employing  printers  complain  that  they  can  not  get 
good  men?  Simply  because  the  graduate  of  the  printing-office  or  technical 
school  does  not  get  the  theoretical  part  of  the  experience  so  vitally  necessary 
to  the  successful  man. 

The  men  in  the  printing  industry  who  have  attained  success  are  those  who 
have  given  up  their  leisure  time  for  special  study  and  who  made  special  efforts 
to  advance.  Such  men  are  rare,  as  the  efforts  required  in  unmethodical  stud¬ 
ies  seem  entirely  too  great  for  the  results  attained.  Especially  in  the  case  of 
the  proofreading  branch  of  the  trade  may  it  be  seen  how  inadequate  are  the 
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facilities  in  the  printing-office.  The  proofreader  has  sprung  up  automatically  { 
from  the  ranks  of  the  compositors  and  operators,  equipped  principally  with  j 
the  mechanical  experience  obtained  in  the  printing-office  and  with  compara-  { 
tively  little  of  the  proper  proofreading  requirements.  In  consequence,  the  j 
scope  of  the  proofreader  is  limited,  in  most  cases  not  reaching  above  the  * 
knowledge  of  ordinary  galley  reading  and  the  criticism  of  purely  typographical  I 
errors.  Good  proofreaders  are  rarer  than  good  positions,  and  employers  would  | 
greet  with  delight  a  movement  for  the  education  of  proofreaders.  The  course  j 
in  question  aims  to  make  compositors  eligible  for  the  proofreader’s  desk. 

We  may  gather  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  of  its  usefulness  from  the  \ 
results  of  the  work  in  the  evening  trade  school.  Out  of  sixty  men  who  regis-  ! 

tered  last  year,  twenty-five  per  cent  were  boys  under  twenty-one,  who  were  j 

working  either  as  apprentices  or  two-thirders  during  the  day.  Ninety-five  per 
cent  of  the  students  were  printers,  and  five  per  cent  were  engaged  in  clerical  » 

work.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  seven  of  the  students  had  fitted  themselves  | 

for  proofreaders’  positions,  several  of  the  monotype  and  linotype  operators  } 
taking  the  course  stated  in  letters  and  otherwise  that  they  had  greatly  increased  { 
their  efficiency,  setting  their  work  with  fewer  errors  and  with  increased  speed ;  \ 

several  of  those  who  had  read  proof  previous  to  entering  the  class  claimed  to  j 
have  benefited  by  the  studies  in  furthering  their  opportunities  for  advance-  | 
ment,  two  of  them  having  since  secured  positions  of  greater  responsibility  and  j 
higher  remuneration. 

In  the  proofreading  class  this  past  year  at  the  Stuyvesant  Evening  Trade  \ 

School  there  were  twenty-six  men  and  fifteen  women  at  the  beginning  of  the  { 

course.  Out  of  the  fifteen  women  there  were  only  three  outsiders  —  the  others  ;> 

being  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  the  printing  trade  (proofreaders,  j 
monotype  and  linotype  operators,  and  copy-holders).  How  much  these  women  i 
felt  the  need  of  this  instruction  may  be  realized  from  the  efforts  they  exerted  J 

against  the  ruling  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  transfer  them  to  a  women’s  j 

school.  Out  of  a  present  registration  of  thirty-five  men,  there  are  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  thirty  printers  attending  the  proofreading  class  —  eight  of  whom  are  } 

proofreaders,  sixteen  compositors  and  operators,  and  six  two-thirders  and  j 

apprentices. 

My  own  experience  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  this  course  would  be  f 

greatly  helpful  to  the  men  and  women  in  every  branch  of  the  trade,  and  would  j 

be  as  comprehensive  to  the  beginner  as  it  would  be  to  the  journeyman  printer  ♦ 

— -  excepting  that  it  might  be  made  more  elementary  in  the  case  of  the  appren-  \ 

tice;  but  he,  even  more  so  than  the  others,  should  have  two  hours  of  such  I 

instruction  each  day  for  at  least  one  year. 

This  course  would  also  lend  itself  as  a  continuation  study  during  the  after-  j 

noon  for  those  who  are  not  able  to  attend  the  evening  classes ;  and  as  there  are  j 

about  two  thousand  night  workers  engaged  in  newspaper  and  other  work,  many  j 
would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  such  an  opportunity. 
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THE  PROOF  READER 


This  is  the  Proof  Reader.  He  is  having  a  Dry 
Smoke.  Why?  Because  a  Cigar  Snipe  makes  a  good 
Cork.  Why  does  the  Proof  Reader  need  a  Cork?  To 
Bottle  up  his  Feelings.  What  is  the  matter  with  his 
Feelings?  His  Feelings  are  Sore  because  no  one  Knows 
Anything.  Does  the  Proof  Reader  Know  Anything? 
Opinions  Differ.  What  Does  he  Know?  He  Knows  he 
could  make  a  Lot  of  Money?  Who  for?  The  Boss. 
How  ?  By  getting  the  Copy  in  Shape  before  the  Comps 
got  to  it?  Why  doesn’t  the  Boss  let  the  Proof  Reader 
make  the  Lot  of  Money?  Because. 
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News  from  Washington  that  the  authorities 
propose  to  double  the  rates  on  a  portion  of  second- 
class  matter  came  as  a  surprise  to  many.  Even 
with  free  delivery  granted  country  weeklies,  and 
the  daily  press  being  exempt,  the  move  was  so 
unpopular  that  the  higher-rate  statesmen  during 
the  Taft  administration  were  compelled  to  aban¬ 
don  similar  proposals.  To  crystallize  the  idea  into 
law  now  will  impose  great  hardships  on  the  indus¬ 
try  in  the  larger  printing  centers.  In  imposing 
that  harm  the  lawmakers  will  be  violating  a 
cardinal  principle  of  the  modern  conception  of 
government.  We  hope  the  trade  will  make  its 
influence  felt  in  the  interests  of  a  service-giving 
postoffice  as  against  a  money-making  one,  and  for 
the  conservation  of  the  interests  of  the  labor 
employed  and  the  capital  invested  in  the  industry. 


Encouraging  reports  of  improving  business 
prospects  in  the  printing  trades  are  notable  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  announcements  of  the  February 
Bulletin  of  the  United  Typothetse  and  Franklin 
Clubs  of  America.  The  more  intelligently  printed 
matter  is  used  the  more  apparent  will  its  value 
become,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  a  perceptible 
tendency  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  printers  to  be 
something  more  than  printers,  and  fit  themselves 
to  be  advisers  and  counselors  in  the  preparation 
of  printed  matter.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  able  to 
give  the  customer  what  he  thinks  he  wants,  and  it 
is  another  thing  to  deliberate  with  him  and  decide 
what  is  best  for  him  to  have.  While  the  con¬ 
scientious  printer  may  advise  against  outlays  that 
might  seem  to  be  to  his  own  advantage,  he  does 
not  lose  but  really  gains  in  the  aggregate,  from  the 
fact  that  his  methods  establish  him  in  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  his  trade.  One  of  the  most  troublesome 
problems  in  establishing  a  just  cost  system  has 
been  the  question  of  how  to  give  to  the  customer 
the  right  of  equity  in  variable  and  indeterminate 
items  of  productive  and  unproductive  labor.  The 
prospects  of  business  are  brightening  in  the  print¬ 
ing  trades.  Is  the  time  not  ripe  then  for  printers 
to  prepare  themselves  to  meet  their  customers  on 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  lines  —  not  as 
mere  competitors  for  jobs,  but  as  in  a  sense 
6-5 


professional  advisers  and  cooperators  worthy  of 
being  justly  compensated  for  the  concentration  of 
their  experience,  skill  and  mechanical  equipment? 
There  is  assuredly  plenty  of  work  to  go  around  on 
such  a  principle!  Business  would  be  let  on  a  broad 
understanding  —  not  on  the  tripping-up  idea  of 
giving  work  to  the  printer  who  makes  a  mistake 
or  does  not  know  his  costs.  The  printing  trade, 
heralding  better  business  on  reformations  of  its 
own  practices  in  business,  would  be  much  more 
impressive  than  its  rise  and  fall  on  the  fluctuations 
in  the  commercial  world  on  which  the  art  preserva¬ 
tive  has  of  itself  so  profound  and  far-reaching  an 
influence. 


The  Industry  as  Seen  in  the  Census. 

There  has  been  an  increase  all  along  the  line 
in  the  printing  and  publishing  industry,  according 
to  the  report  for  the  year  1909,  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  It  is  impossible  for  such 
statistics  to  be  absolutely  accurate,  for  there  is 
much  duplication;  as  for  instance,  in  the  first 
group  classified  by  the  census,  which  included 
“book  and  job  printing,  book  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing,”  there  must  be  much  overlapping  of  work. 
The  department  has,  however,  made  deductions 
on  this  account,  and  reduces  the  total  value  of 
products  from  $737,876,087  to  $700,000,000,  and 
the  value  added  by  manufacture  from  $536,101,497 
to  an  even  half  billion. 

The  survey  covers  all  manner  of  printing- 
houses,  including  steel  and  copper  plate  establish¬ 
ments,  bookbinderies  and  lithographing  concerns. 

The  summary  before  us  gives  the  number  of 
establishments  as  31,445,  in  which  388,466  found 
employment  —  258,434  as  wage-earners. 

Turning  to  dollars,  the  capital  invested  is 
given  as  $588,345,708;  there  was  expended  in 
materials  $201,774,590,  which  was  transformed 
into  salable  products  to  the  value  of  $700,000,000, 
making  allowance  for  estimated  duplication. 

It  is  evident  that  the  laws  of  competition  oper¬ 
ate  unrestrainedly  with  or  without  “the  rule  of 
reason”  in  the  printing  industry.  Less  than  one 
per  cent  of  the  establishments  had  an  output  of 
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a  million  dollars.  The  small  concerns  —  those 
whose  output  is  less  than  $20,000  a  year  —  consti¬ 
tuted  eighty-three  per  cent  of  the  entire  number, 
and  of  these  more  than  one-half  reported  a  yearly 
output  of  less  than  $5,000.  The  percentage  of 
production  is  drifting  to  the  larger  establish¬ 
ments,  however;  the  millionaire  offices  did  18.6 
per  cent  of  the  work  in  1909,  as  compared  with 
15.4  per  cent  in  1904.  The  group  producing 
between  $100,000  and  $1,000,000  showed  but  a 
slight  increase  in  the  percentage  of  work  done 
over  1904,  while  the  “  less  than  $20,000  ”  group 
produced  only  18.1  per  cent  of  the  total. 

“Book  publishing  and  book  and  job  printing” 
is  how  the  second  largest  branch-  of  the  industry 
is  described.  It  is  also  the  most  progressive 
branch,  for  the  number  of  wage-earners  increased 
sixty  per  cent  and  its  production  more  than 
doubled  in  the  five-year  period  1904-1909. 

New  York  State  still  leads  the  industry  as  a 
whole,  having  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  wage- 
earners,  turning  out  three-tenths  of  the  products. 
Illinois  is  second  and  the  Keystone  State  third. 

The  evening  newspaper  seems  to  be  crowding 
the  morning  paper  for  popularity,  and  newspaper 
circulation  is  not  growing  as  rapidly  in  the  big 
cities  as  it  is  in  less  pretentious  places.  There 
were  374  more  dailies  in  1909  than  1904  —  a  gain 
of  only  sixteen  per  cent.  The  total  number  is 
2,600  —  760  morning  and  1,840  evening  sheets. 

We  quote  the  report  when  we  say :  “  The  total 
reported  expenses  in  the  industry  as  a  whole  in 
1909  were  $619,158,045,  distributed  as  follows: 
Cost  of  materials,  $201,774,590,  or  32.6  per  cent; 
wages,  $164,628,180,  or  26.6  per  cent;  salaries, 
$103,458,251,  or  16.7  per  cent;  and  miscellaneous 
expenses,  $149,297,024,  or  24.1  per  cent.  This 
latter  item  includes  rent  payments,  amounting  to 
$13,648,406;  taxes,  $2,699,575 ;  and  payments  for 
contract  work,  $36,384,359.” 


A  Strike. 

Ordinarily  any  person  has  to  stand  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  own  haste  or  ill-temper,  but  very 
often  individual  haste  and  ill-temper  involve  and 
destroy  the  peace,  comfort  and  happiness  of  large 
numbers  more  or  less  permanently.  An  executive 
in  a  good-sized  printing-plant  in  the  West  was 
describing  recently  how  it  came  about  that  the 
company  with  which  he  is  connected  became  in¬ 
volved  in  a  strike.  “  I  had  a  little  job  in  the  house 
that  I  had  promised  to  have  completed  and  deliv¬ 
ered  at  a  certain  time.  It  was  past  due.  I  was 
nervous  and  impatient  about  the  work,  and  went 
into  the  pressroom  to  see  if  it  could  be  hurried  any. 
I  began  the  trade  in  the  pressroom,  so  I  know 


something  about  the  presswork  game,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  the  press  the  job  was  on  could  stand 
speeding  up  a  little.  So  I  said  to  the  pressman, 
‘  Speed  her  up  a  notch  or  two.’  Well,  he  just 
looked  at  me  and  smiled.  Now  that  made  me  mad 
clear  through,  and  I  grabbed  for  the  controller 
and  jammed  it  over.  The  pressman  jumped  for 
it  and  jammed  it  back  and  stopped  the  press. 
‘  That’ll  do,’  he  said.  ‘  You  bet  it’ll  do,’  I  said, 
‘  you’re  fired.’  Well,  I  had  no  authority  to  fire  him, 
but  I  chased  up-stairs  and  made  my  formal  com¬ 
plaint  and  he  was  fired.  The  union  demanded  that 
he  be  put  back  to  work,  but  we  stuck  to  it,  had 
our  fight  and  won  out  —  and  we  have  no  union  men 
now,  at  least  we  have  them  but  we  do  not  take 
instructions  from  the  union.” 

If  you,  who  read  this  account  of  the  initiation 
of  a  strike,  are  an  employer,  or,  if  you  were  an 
employer,  how  would  you  have  treated  this  case 
when  the  complaint  was  laid  before  you?  What 
is  your  point  of  view? 


Action  and  Advertising. 

Publicity  is  a  necessity  nowadays,  for  any 
movement  that  makes,  or  should  make,  a  wide 
appeal.  There  was  a  time  —  in  the  days  of  four, 
six  and  eight  page  daily  papers  —  when  anything 
pertaining  to  the  printing  industry  was  given 
“  space  ”  in  abundance.  Now  it  is  not  so  easily 
secured.  In  the  case  of  associations  of  employers, 
rarely  do  we  see  any  reference  to  their  activities 
in  the  daily  press.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  holding  executive  sessions.  They  are  things 
of  the  past,  or  among  the  things  that  are  passing 
rapidly.  In  a  competitive  industry  comprising 
many  employers,  organization  among  them  is  as 
necessary  as  it  is  among  employees.  That  is  the 
present  condition  in  the  printing  trade.  Lack  of 
ability  to  procure  newspaper  publicity  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  progress  is  made  so  slowly.  The 
United  Typothetse  and  Franklin  Clubs  of  America 
is  spending  a  large  sum  yearly  in  organization 
work,  and  is  giving  highly  stimulating  service 
with  comparatively  small  corresponding  results. 

More  publicity  would  be  an  excellent  aid  in  this 
work.  Passing  the  objections  to  publicity,  and 
assuming  it  is  desirable,  the  question  is,  “  How  can 
it  be  secured?”  George  H.  Gardner,  of  Cleveland, 
one  of  the  “new”  vice-presidents  of  the  Typoth¬ 
etse,  suggests  that  there  should  be  a  banquet  at 
some  suitable  point  which  would  be  attended  by 
prominent  printers  from  all  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Vital  parts  of  Mr.  Gardner’s  idea  are  that  the 
affair  should  be  permanent  and  the  speakers  men 
of  national  reputation  —  men  who  will  attract  the 
attention  of  the  public  in  a  manner  which  the 
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organization  fails  to  do  at  present.  For  instance, 
suppose  this  idea  was  in  full  sway  this  year,  and 
the  speakers  were  Postmaster-General  Burleson 
and  Chairman  Moon,  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Postal  Affairs.  They  would  naturally  speak  on 
postal  rates,  and  the  daily  press  would  be  keen  to 
let  the  world  know  what  they  said.  With  favoring 
fortune,  the  event  would  become  notable  at  the 
outset,  and  as  the  years  rolled  by,  with  proper 
management  the  affair  would  give  the  employing 
printers’  organizations  a  vogue  that  could  not  but 
redound  to  the  advantage  of  the  trade. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  value  of  advertising  by 
a  trade  organization,  let  him  look  over  a  clipping- 
bureau  service  covering  the  printing  field.  There 
he  will  find  the  typographical  unions  receiving 
thousands  of  dollars  in  newspaper  space  as  a  result 
of  persistent,  if  not  always  skilful,  press-agent 
work.  That  association  has  profited  mightily  by 
advertising,  and,  with  necessary  modifications,  we 
believe  its  methods  can  be  profitably  employed  by 
other  and  more  pretentious  organizations. 


The  Postoffice,  the  Public,  and  the  Printer. 

“  One  hundred  per  cent  increase  in  the  rates 
for  second-class  matter  ”  is  the  slogan  of  bureau¬ 
crats  and  some  postal  reformers.  We  trust  it  is 
not  necessary  to  dilate  on  the  immediate  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  to  the  printer.  It  should  be  enough  to 
say  that  the  change  would  mean  an  increase  of  a 
cent  on  each  pound  of  printed  matter  that  goes 
through  the  mails  under  a  second-class  entry. 

The  idea  behind  the  slogan  is  based  on  a  mis¬ 
conception  of  the  functions  of  the  postoffice.  It, 
like  other  governmental  functions,  is  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  service  to  the  people,  not  for 
making  money.  If  we  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment,  that  the  reduced  rate  to  publications  works 
an  injustice  to  users  of  other  classes  of  mail  mat¬ 
ter,  we  can  say  in  reply  that  the  same  public  gets 
the  benefit  of  the  reduced  rates,  for  everybody 
reads  nowadays,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  two-cent 
mail  is  produced  by  second-class  mail.  It  is  beside 
the  mark  to  discuss  the  cost  of  distribution  of  the 
various  classes  of  mail  matter.  The  figures  given 
by  the  postal  department  are  very  largely  guesses, 
and  why  debate  conjectures?  Though  department 
heads  and  the  Hughes  Commission  have  said  other¬ 
wise,  the  Penrose-Overstreet  Commission,  which 
made  by  far  the  most  exhaustive  investigation  of 
postal  affairs,  declared  the  existing  rate  sufficient 
to  cover  the  expense. 

The  truth  is,  the  question  should  be  decided 
from  the  standpoint  of  public  policy  in  its  broad 
sense  —  the  benefit  to  the  people  and  the  amount 
of  service  the  postoffice  can  give.  Happily,  we 


have  high  authority  for  taking  that  position. 
When  governor  of  New  Jersey,  President  Wilson 
was  discussing  the  subject  of  raising  these  same 
rates,  and  he  said : 

“A  tax  upon  the  business  of  the  more  widely 
circulated  magazines  and  periodicals  would  be  a 
tax  upon  their  means  of  living  and  performing 
their  functions.  They  obtain  their  circulation  by 
their  direct  appeal  to  the  popular  thought.  Their 
circulation  attracts  advertisers.  Their  advertise¬ 
ments  enable  them  to  pay  their  writers  and  to 
enlarge  their  enterprise  and  influence.  This  pro¬ 
posed  new  postal  rate  would  be  a  direct  tax,  and  a 
very  serious  one,  upon  the  formation  and  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  —  its  most  deliberate  formation 
and  expression  —  just  at  a  time  when  opinion  is 
concerning  itself  most  actively  and  effectively  with 
the  deepest  problem  of  our  politics  and  our  social 
life.  To  make  such  a  change,  whatever  its  inten¬ 
tions  in  the  minds  of  those  who  proposed  it,  would 
be  to  attack  and  embarrass  the  free  processes  of 
opinion.” 

This  matter  has  been  debated  year  after  year  at 
gatherings  of  trade  organizations.  Every  one  of 
them — employers’  associations  and  trade  unions — 
has  maintained  the  position  that  it  would  be  an 
injustice  to  the  public  and  an  injury  to  the  trade 
to  change  the  rates  at  this  day. 

As  nearly  as  possible,  the  trade  is  of  one  mind 
on  this  subject,  and  being  the  sixth  industry,  it 
should  have  influence  at  Washington.  The  pecu¬ 
niary  consideration  is  ample  justification  for  every 
individual  to  bestir  himself  and  see  that  his  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  Senate  and  House  are  made 
acquainted  with  the  views  of  those  who  are 
opposed  to  raising  second-class  rates.  There 
should  be  concerted  action  by  the  organizations. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  the  publishers’  associa¬ 
tions  are  loosely  jointed  affairs  almost  devoid  of 
machinery,  and  in  an  emergency,  much  time  is  lost 
in  preliminaries.  The  unions  are  better  equipped 
for  work  of  this  kind,  and  we  are  pleased  to  hear 
that  the  officers  of  the  International  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  have  decided  to  prosecute  a  vigorous 
campaign  in  opposing  the  threatened  change. 

Some  there  are  who  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
it  is  useless  to  protest.  We  are  not  of  that  mind. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  citizen,  those  opposed 
to  the  increase  have  the  healthful,  patriotic  argu¬ 
ments  on  their  side.  That  they  are  financially  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  outcome  does  not  materially  weaken 
their  position,  if  they  will  busy  themselves  and 
present  to  the  public  at  large  the  correct  progres¬ 
sive  citizenship  view  of  the  case.  Indeed,  it  is 
their  duty  to  do  so,  and  if  they  will  but  devote  some 
energy  to  arousing  the  public  mind,  we  are  sure 
that  they  will  accomplish  their  purpose. 


THE  FIRST  MISSILE. 

The  Cave  Man  of  Prehistoric  Times  Who  Unconsciously  Invented  Arms  and  Ammunition. 

One  of  a  series  of  seven  remarkable  photographs  from  life,  representing  the  evolution  of  arms  and  ammunition,  from  “A  New 
Chapter  in  an  Old  Story,”  produced  by  the  Search-Light  Library  of  New  York,  for  the  Remington-Arms  UMC  Company. 
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While  our  columns  are  always  open  for  the  discussion  of  any  relevant  subject,  we  do  not  necessarily  indorse  the  opinions  of  contributors. 
Anonymous  letters  will  not  be  noticed;  therefore  correspondents  will  please  give  their  names  — not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith.  All  letters  of  more  than  one  thousand  words  will  be  subject  to  revision. 


LOCATION  OF  BRADFORD’S  LONDON  COFFEE 
HOUSE. 

To  the  Editor:  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  16,  1913. 

I  recently  read  in  some  French  author’s  history  of  print¬ 
ing  that  Franklin  served  his  apprenticeship  at  his  trade  in 
London,  and  that  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  a  certain 
year  and  worked  for  his  brother.  I  hope  the  rest  of  the 
“history  ”  is  a  little  more  accurate  than  that  statement  is. 

I  read  in  the  interesting  Christmas  number  of  The 
Inland  Printer  Mr.  Bullen’s  entertaining  story  of  early 
Pennsylvania  printers.  The  legend  under  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  Bradford’s  London  Coffee  House  and  of  his  station¬ 
ery  store  and  of  the  printery  says  they  were  formerly 
located  at  Second  and  Market  streets  in  this  city.  We  have, 
in  the  library  founded  by  Franklin,  a  treasury  of  typo¬ 
graphical  relics  of  early  days.  Among  them  are  publica¬ 
tions  of  Bradford,  whose  imprints  are  explicit  about  his 
location,  and  in  them  he  says  that  his  establishment  was  at 
Front  and  Market  streets.  It  has  not  been  so  long  ago 
that  the  old  London  Coffee  House  was  torn  down. 

Samuel  W.  Hosking. 

Editorial  Note. —  The  Inland  Printer  always  appre¬ 
ciates  and  invites  criticism  regarding  the  authenticity  of 
any  statement  that  appears  in  its  columns.  Our  aim  is  to 
be  certain  that  no  statement  whatever  is  made  that  is  not 
correct,  and  to  this  end  great  care  is  taken  to  investigate 
and  search  out  the  truth.  This  frequently  entails  a  great 
amount  of  research,  but  we  feel  that,  whatever  amount  of 
labor  is  required,  we  are  far  more  than  repaid  by  giving 
our  readers  statements  that  are  authentic.  The  above 
letter  was  referred  to  Mr.  Bullen,  and  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Bullen  to  Mr.  Hosking  shows  the  care  that  is 
taken  to  verify  what  appears  in  the  columns  of  The 
Inland  Printer. 

February  6,  1914. 

Mr.  Samuel  W.  Hosking : 

Dear  Sir, —  Yours  of  December  16,  re  my  article  on 
Literature  of  Printing  in  December  issue  of  The  Inland 
Printer  has  been  referred  to  me  by  The  Inland  Printer. 

The  apparent  discrepancy  in  statement  relating  to  loca¬ 
tion  of  Bradford’s  London  Coffee  House  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  street  formerly  called  Front  was  in  Brad¬ 
ford’s  time  the  street  fronting  on  the  river,  and  known  as 
Front  street.  Since  that  time  the  buildings  were  extended 
toward  the  river  one  block  farther,  and  when  the  numeral 
method  of  naming  the  streets  was  adopted  old  Front  street 
naturally  became  Second  street,  being  second  from  the 
river.  In  Colonel  Bradford’s  papers  there  is  the  lease  of 
the  Coffee  House,  which  states  that  it  “  extends  100  feet  on 
High  street  ”  (now  Market)  “  and  25  feet  on  Front  street  ” 


(now  Second).  I  wrote  a  history  of  the  Bradford  family 
for  the  American  Bulletin,  and  visited  the  sites  of  all  the 
printing-houses  occupied  by  various  members  of  that  family 
in  Philadelphia,  and  it  was  on  that  expedition  that  I  learned 
that  the  Second  street  of  to-day  was  the  Front  street  of 
Colonel  Bradford’s  time. 

Although  it  seems  that  in  this  instance  I  am  correct 
(having  taken  pains  to  visit  all  locations),  it  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  have  such  points  raised,  as  such  criticisms  very 
frequently  make  for  accuracy.  I  hope  you  will  investigate 
this  matter  yourself  and  verify  or  disprove  my  statement. 
The  papers  of  Colonel  Bradford  are  in  the  library  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society.  I  have  carefully  exam¬ 
ined  them.  Henry  L.  Bullen. 


THE  CHARGEABLE  OFFICE  HOUR. 

To  the  Editor:  Toronto,  Ont.,  Feb.  12,  1914. 

The  “  Newspaper  Work  ”  department  of  The  Inland 
Printer  has  been  read  by  me  with  much  interest  as  I  believe 
that  there  is  no  place  where  a  cost  system  can  do  more  good 
than  in  the  country-newspaper  plant. 

Mr.  Morrison  has  stated  the  case  quite  plainly,  and  is 
wise  in  cautioning  against  overdepartmentalization  in  a 
small  plant.  I  think,  however,  that  he  tries  to  stretch  the 
application  of  his  “  chargeable  office  hour  ”  too  far.  It  is 
all  right  for  editorial  work  and  other  work  connected  with 
the  paper  or  plant  that  does  not  reach  into  the  mechanical 
department.  In  the  mechanical  department,  however,  there 
are  only  two  kinds  of  hours  to  be  charged  —  namely,  the 
individual  hour  of  the  workman  who  does  not  use  any 
machine,  such  as  the  hand  compositor,  or  the  hand  folder, 
etc.,  and  these  hours  are  priced  according  to  the  kind 
of  work  or  workmen;  the  machine  hour,  which  includes 
the  operator  or  operators  necessary  to  run  that  machine 
efficiently,  whether  one  or  six.  Thus  a  composing-room 
machine  that  could  not  be  run  at  its  best  without  two 
operators  should  carry  the  time  for  two.  If  only  one  is 
used,  the  slower  running  and  greater  time  used  will  more 
than  offset  the  wages  saved.  A  cylinder  press  needs  a 
pressman  and  a  feeder,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Morrison  also  errs  in  saying  that  the  “  office 
chargeable  hour  ”  in  the  editorial-office  department  should 
not  bear  any  overhead  charge  for  non-productive  hours. 
One  of  the  first  principles  of  the  Standard  cost  system,  or 
any  other  correct  system,  is  that  every  department  that  has 
any  productive  or  salable  hours  must  bear  the  cost  of  its 
own  non-productive  hours.  If  the  productive  hours  of  the 
editors,  reporters,  etc.,  are  charged  to  the  paper  —  as  they 
should  be  —  they  should  bear  their  share  of  expense.  Only 
in  this  way  can  fairness  to  departments  result.  On  the 
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other  hand,  if  the  editor  goes  into  the  shop  and  works,  his 
time  should  be  charged  to  the  shop  in  the  department  he 
labored  in. 

Mr.  Morrison  has  tried  to  produce  a  universal  hour  that 
will  apply  everywhere,  but  such  a  thing  is  impossible  if 
accurate  results  are  wanted.  Each  kind  of  operation  has 
a  proper  price  and  should  be  charged  accordingly.  If  a 
folder  or  mail  clerk  runs  a  press,  he  charges  press  hours; 
if  a  pressman  runs  the  mailer  he  charges  mailer  hours;  if 
the  editor  feeds  a  jobber,  doing  60-cent  work,  he  charges  it 
at  60  cents  and  not  at  the  dollar  or  more  he  is  worth  as 
editor. 

Any  other  method  of  charging  would  produce  inaccu¬ 
rate  and  mixed  results  and  lose  one  of  the  great  benefits  of 
a  cost  system,  the  ability  to  compare  detailed  results  with 
others  using  cost  systems  so  as  to  gage  your  efficiency. 

Daniel  Baker. 


A  FEW  POINTERS  THAT  SHOULD  APPEAL 
TO  THE  AVERAGE  BOSS. 

To  the  Editor:  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Feb.  5,  1914. 

In  order  to  bring  about  profitable  results  in  a  printing- 
office  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  our  mind,  to  begin  at  the 
front  end  of  the  plant  and  continue  until  the  extreme  end 
is  reached.  From  the  time  a  job  is  received  in  the  business 
department,  system  should  govern  it  until  it  has  been  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  customer.  Haphazardness  in  a  job-office  quite 
frequently  results  in  many  financial  failures.  The  writer 
is  of  that  class  that  has  great  reverence  for  discipline,  and 
has  the  pleasure  of  holding  a  position  in  the  cleanest  and 
most  sanitary  job-office  in  a  city  with  a  population  of  over 
fifty  thousand. 

This  particular  office  is  cleanly  swept  every  day,  and 
the  floors  are  thoroughly  scrubbed  once  a  month.  Clean, 
sanitary-tested  rags  are  provided  for  the  use  of  the  press¬ 
men,  and  nothing  is  lacking  that  will  tend  to  make  the 
mechanical  departments  strictly  in  accord  with  the  rules  of 
cleanliness.  Rules  governing  these  departments  are  placed 
in  conspicuous  places,  and  any  employee  violating  them 
subjects  himself  to  immediate  dismissal. 

Again,  we  contend  that  from  the  time  a  job  is  taken  in 
the  front  office  until  it  is  ready  for  delivery,  it  should  be 
carefully  watched.  In  taking  an  order  for  printing,  all 
necessary  details  regarding  the  job  should  be  placed  on  the 
order,  namely :  size  of  the  job;  the  kind  of  type  to  be  used ; 
the  quality  of  paper;  whether  or  not  a  proof  is  desired; 
when  it  is  to  be  delivered  ( and  by  no  means  break  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  delivery) ;  price  of  the  job,  etc.,  so  that  when  the 
order  reaches  the  compositor  there  will  be  no  hesitancy  in 
rushing  it  through.  These  points  are  just  as  essential  to 
hand  compositors  as  they  are  to  machine  operators.  Care¬ 
lessness  in  taking  a  job  frequently  costs  the  boss  many 
unnecessary  dollars  during  a  year. 

It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  furnish  a  customer  with  a 
proof,  when  possible,  in  order  to  place  the  responsibility  in 
case  of  error  where  it  belongs;  but  even  this  privilege  is 
often  abused  by  many  patrons.  Some  look  only  at  the  style 
of  type,  totally  ignoring  gross  typographical  errors,  seem¬ 
ing  to  be  possessed  with  the  belief  that  printers  are  infal¬ 
lible —  it  being  absolutely  impossible  for  them  to  make  a 
mistake.  Grave  changes  from  the  original  copy  should  cer¬ 
tainly  be  charged  to  the  author  of  that  copy,  otherwise 
many  jobs  will  cause  the  proprietor  of  the  printing-office 
to  lose  money. 

Another  great  mistake  is  made  in  composing-rooms 
where  the  employees  are  allowed  to  play,  thereby  losing  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  time  in  “  skylarking.”  We  contend 


that  when  a  boss  printer  gives  his  employees  an  eight-hour 
day  and  pays  them  the  union  scale  without  any  hesitancy, 
he  should  be  compensated  by  good,  conscientious  work. 
Time-slips  are  all  right  in  an  up-to-date  office,  yet  they  are, 
with  some,  similar  to  the  cash  register  in  the  barroom  — 
they  can  be  “  fixed  ”  at  times  to  suit  the  operation. 

Another  very  objectionable  character  found  in  many 
printing-offices  is  the  “  clock-watcher.”  Before  he  begins 
his  labors  the  clock  must  have  struck  the  full  time  of  start¬ 
ing.  At  the  end  of  the  day  he  is  usually  washed  up  and 
ready  to  quit  before  the  hour  for  closing  has  arrived.  This 
same  individual  is  the  most  strenuous  kicker  when  he  is 
docked  for  tardiness.  The  only  redress  an  employer  has 
in  the  case  of  such  a  workman  is  the  fact  that  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  lay  off  help,  that  man  can  be  picked 
out  first. 

The  apprentice  question  is  another  very  important 
study.  If  an  apprentice  fails  to  show  any  attachment  for 
his  work,  either  at  the  case  or  press,  it  is  only  losing  time 
endeavoring  to  teach  him  the  trade.  Get  rid  of  him  as  soon 
as  possible.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  shows  an  inclination 
to  learn  and  takes  an  interest  in  his  work,  it  is  without 
question  the  business  of  the  foreman  in  charge  to  give  him 
all  the  necessary  instruction  possible,  and  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  make  a  good  workman  of  him.  In  this  matter  too 
little  is  done  for  the  average  apprentice.  An  incident  that 
occurred  in  the  office  in  which  the  writer  is  employed  abso¬ 
lutely  substantiates  this  fact. 

About  three  years  ago,  a  quiet,  unsophisticated  lad  of 
about  fourteen  years  came  into  the  office  as  an  errand-boy. 
From  the  beginning  he  showed  great  interest  in  his  work, 
and  all  of  his  spare  moments  he  spent  in  the  mechanical 
department  watching  the  presses,  but  saying  nothing.  At 
the  end  of  his  first  year  he  was  permitted  to  feed  a  press, 
and  asked  for  a  job  in  the  pressroom.  He  showed  unusual 
interest  in  this  branch  of  the  work  and  became  one  of  the 
best  feeders  in  the  office,  besides  being  a  good,  consistent 
workman,  adhering  strictly  to  the  rules  of  the  office.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  we  have  seen  several  make  total  failures  as 
pressfeeders,  showing  plainly  that  if  one  is  interested  in 
his  work  he  will  make  a  success  of  anything  he  undertakes. 
These  complications  are  very  frequently  the  result  of  a 
lack  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  foreman.  If  an  appren¬ 
tice  fails  to  receive  the  support  of  the  foreman  in  charge  it 
is  an  absolute  struggle  for  him  to  make  a  success. 

We  were  very  much  impressed  with  “  Pacific’s  ”  article 
on  “  Doing  the  Right  Thing  in  the  Wrong  Way,”  which 
appeared  in  The  Inland  Printer  last  June.  It  contained 
important  facts  that  should  appeal  to  employing  printers 
who  manage  their  plants  in  a  slipshod  manner. 

_  Em  Dash. 


NOT  WASHED,  BUT  DRY-CLEANED. 

A  revival  was  being  held  at  a  small  colored  Baptist 
church  in  southern  Georgia.  At  one  of  the  meetings  the 
evangelist,  after  an  earnest  but  fruitless  exhortation, 
requested  all  of  the  congregation  who  wanted  their  souls 
washed  white  as  snow  to  stand  up.  One  old  darky  remained 
sitting. 

“  Don’  yo’  want  yo’  soul  washed  w’ite  as  snow,  Brudder 
Jones?  ” 

“  Mah  soul  done  been  washed  w’ite  as  snow,  pahson.” 

“  Whah  wuz  yo’  soul  washed  w’ite  as  snow,  Brudder 
Jones?  ” 

“  Over  yander  to  de  Methodis’  chu’ch  acrost  de  rail¬ 
road.” 

“  Lawd,  Brudder  Jones,  yo’  soul  wa’n’t  washed  —  hit 
were  dry-cleaned.”  —  Successful  Farming. 
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INCIDENTS  IN  FOREIGN  GRAPHIC  CIRCLES. 

BY  OUR  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Following  a  precedent  of  the  year  before,  the  noted 
printing  and  publishing  house  of  Waterlow  &  Sons,  of  Fins¬ 
bury,  Dunstable,  in  December  paid  an  extra  week’s  wages 
to  each  employee  who  was  in  its  service  at  the  end  of  its 
fiscal  year  ( September) .  It  is  said  that  this  bonus  entailed 
an  extra  distribution  of  about  £10,000  ($50,000)  .  And  at 
that  the  company  declared  seventeen  per  cent  of  dividends 
in  the  year  past. 

Recent  regulations  passed  by  the  corporation  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  contain  provisions  directed  against  the  public  dis¬ 
tribution  of  handbills,  leaflets,  etc.,  unless  such  are  of  a 
political  nature.  The  reason  for  such  regulations,  says  the 
Newspaper  World,  was  the  keeping  of  the  streets  clear 
of  waste  paper,  but  it  is  now  discovered  that  they  will 
seriously  hit  the  printing  trade  of  the  city  as  well  as  the 
shopkeepers  who  have  been  used  to  advertising  in  this  way. 
The  printers  are  likely  to  lose  no  time  in  moving  for  a 
repeal  of  these  regulations. 

The  employing  printers  of  Cork,  Ireland,  and  the  local 
branch  of  the  Typographical  Association  have  come  to  an 
agreement  upon  a  new  wage-scale.  According  to  this  the 
jobmen  receive  36  shillings  ($8.75)  per  week;  overtime, 
11  pence  (22  cents)  per  hour  for  the  first  three  hours,  then 
1  shilling  (24%  cents)  per  hour;  after  midnight,  1%  shil¬ 
lings  per  hour;  Saturdays,  from  1  to  6  p.m.,  11  pence;  from 
6  p.m.  to  midnight,  1%  shillings;  Sundays,  2  shillings  per 
hour  till  midnight.  Composing-machine  operators  in  job- 
offices — 42%  shillings  ($10.35)  per  week  of  48  hours;  over¬ 
time,  1%  shillings  for  each  of  the  first  three  hours;  2 
shillings  per  hour  thereafter;  Sundays,  2%  shillings  per 
hour  till  midnight.  Newspaper  rates  —  night  case  hands, 
38  shillings  ($9.25)  per  week  of  46%  hours;  day  case 
hands,  36  shillings  per  week  of  48  hours;  overtime,  1 
shilling  per  hour;  night  machine  operators,  47%  shillings 
($11.55)  per  week  of  46%  hours;  day  machine  operators, 
42%  shillings  per  week  of  48  hours,  with  overtime  at  1% 
shillings  per  hour,  and  Sunday  time  at  2%  shillings  per 
hour. 

GERMANY. 

The  Bavarian  government  is  proceeding  with  the  estab¬ 
lishing  of  its  own  printing-office  at  Munich. 

Rudolf  M.  Rohrer,  a  printer  at  Briinn,  on  January  16 
celebrated  his  twenty-fifth  year  as  vice-mayor  of  his  city. 

An  association  of  persons  interested  in  the  color  and 
painting-utensils  trades,  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Munich, 
has  decided  upon  the  publication  of  a  “  German  Colorbook,” 
the  intention  being  to  fixedly  determine  and  classify  colors, 
their  shades  and  tones,  etc.  The  work  will  appear  in  two 
volumes  and  be  published  by  Felix  Kreis,  in  Stuttgart. 

Following  its  custom  of  previous  years,  the  Vogtland- 
ische  Maschinenfab.rik,  a  large  press-building  concern  at 
Plauen,  in  Saxony,  distributed  60,000  marks  among  its  offi¬ 
cials  and  100,000  marks  among  its  workpeople  as  a  Christ¬ 
mas  offering.  This  disposition  of  $38,000  of  its  earnings 
indicates  a  profitable  as  well  as  generous  business  manage¬ 
ment,  and  places  it  somewhere  in  the  Ford  class. 

The  wage-scale  commission  of  the  German  printing 
trade  has  collected  some  interesting  statistics.  It  finds  that 
in  2,008  cities  there  are  7,439  printing-offices,  employing 
70,199  journeymen.  Of  these  98.1  per  cent  receive  union- 
scale  wages  and  1.1  per  cent  receive  less  than  the  mini¬ 


mum;  8.7  per  cent  of  the  hand  compositors  still  work  by  the 
piece.  Of  the  5,469  machine  compositors  94.4  per  cent 
work  by  the  week,  while  5.6  per  cent  work  by  the  piece. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  German  govern¬ 
ment  printing-office  in  the  last  five  years  are  given  as 
follows:  Receipts- — 1909,  11,958,400  marks;  1910,  11,- 
545,300  marks;  1911,  11,751,600  marks;  1912,  11,788,000 
marks;  1913,  12,130,000  marks;  total,  59,173,300  marks 
($14,083,245).  Expenditures— 1909,  8,286,600  marks;  1910, 
8,253,200  marks;  1911,  8,480,400  marks;  1912,  8,561,800 
marks;  1913,  8,862,300  marks;  total,  42,444,300  marks 
$10,101,743).  Surplus  —  16,729,000  marks  ($3,981,502). 

The  Stereotypeur,  published  by  the  printing-machinery 
factory  Kempewerk,  at  Nuremberg,  has  issued  a  special 
double  number  devoted  to  “  Schnellpressen-TiefdrucTc  ” 
(“  Intaglio  or  Copperplate  Printing  on  Rotary  Presses  ”). 
There  are  twenty-six  pages  of  German  text,  which  fully 
explains  the  new  methods,  and  compares  their  advantages 
with  those  of  ordinary  typography.  Besides  the  illus¬ 
trations  in  the  text,  there  are  several  pages  illustrating 
presses,  as  well  as  a  very  handsome  cover,  done  by  the 
rotary  method.  The  price  of  this  number  is  2  marks  (48 
cents),  and  is  worth  the  price  to  any  German  reader  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  subject. 

FRANCE. 

The  general  council  of  the  Seine  department  has  appro¬ 
priated  5,000  francs  ($965)  to  finance  its  representation 
at  the  coming  international  graphic-arts  exposition  at 
Leipsic. 

There  will  be  quite  a  pilgrimage  of  French  printers 
next  summer  to  the  graphic-arts  exposition  at  Leipsic. 
About  two  hundred  have  already  expressed  their  intention 
to  take  part  in  an  excursion  now  b,eing  arranged. 

The  last  Christmas  number  of  L’ Illustration  was  a  most 
noteworthy  one.  Its  cost  of  production  was  5  francs  per 
copy,  while  its  selling  price  was  only  3  francs.  As  it  had 
a  circulation  of  two  hundred  thousand,  the  issue  repre¬ 
sented  a  costly  gift  to  the  subscribers  of  the  magazine. 

Whether  women  shall  be  admitted  to  membership  in 
compositors’  unions  is  a  question  still  bothering  the  craft 
in  France.  Recently  the  subordinate  branch  at  Lyons 
denied  membership  to  a  woman,  but  the  administration 
at  the  central  headquarters  of  the  typographical  union 
admitted  her  and  passed  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  local  at 
Lyons.  Strange  to  note,  this  was  unsatisfactory  to  the 
advocates  of  women’s  rights,  for  at  a  meeting  of  a  French 
feminist  association  at  Paris  a  resolution  was  passed 
asking  the  suspension  of  the  Lyons  branch  from  the 
typographical  union.  This  demand  will  most  likely  be 
disregarded. 

AUSTRIA. 

The  use  of  foreign  terms  and  phrases  is  excusable  at 
times,  but  it  is  well  to  exercise  restraint  therein.  It  often 
seems  silly,  as  for  instance  the  use  in  German  offices  of  the 
French  term  “  metteur  en  pages  ”  to  designate  a  make-up 
man.  This  remark  is  consequent  upon  noting  that  “  Metteur 
en  Pages  ”  Eduard  Nehrer,  of  Prague,  has  received  from 
the  Austrian  Emperor  a  silver  cross,  topped  by  a  crown,  as 
a  mark  of  distinction  for  long  and  faithful  service. 

Beginning  in  December  last,  much  tribulation  over 
wages  and  work  conditions  has  existed  in  the  various  states 
and  cities  of  this  country,  consequent  upon  a  failure  to 
agree  upon  a  new  scale  to  replace  the  old  one,  whose  time 
had  terminated.  Instead  of  striking,  the  printers  in  many 
offices  offered  “  passive  resistance,”  that  is,  slowed  up  and 
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hindered  production  in  devious  ways.  Discharges  and  lock¬ 
outs  followed  on  the  part  of  employers ;  then  strikes  on  the 
part  of  the  workpeople.  At  present  writing  the  end  is  not 
yet  in  sight,  and  it  is  difficult  to  prophesy  what  it  may  be. 
Meantime  there  is  much  embitterment  shown  in  both  camps, 
and  the  public  in  general  is  circularized  by  each  with 
appeals  for  sympathy  and  help.  The  state  of  affairs  affects 
eleven  thousand  printers  and  three  thousand  auxiliary 
workpeople.  As  the  one  thousand  five  hundred  compositors 
on  Viennese  newspapers  work  under  a  separate  wage-scale, 
they  are  not  drawn  into  the  struggle.  A  late  report  from 
Graz  says  that  the  employers  in  Steiermark  have  accepted 
the  new  wage-scale  of  the  printers,  and  that  the  trouble 
may  be  considered  as  ended  in  that  province. 

RUSSIA. 

The  board  of  censors  has  prohibited  the  entrance  of  all 
German  newspapers  into  this  country,  and  has  instituted  a 
particular  inspection  of  other  German  periodicals. 

The  Russian  postoffice  department  now  recognizes  the 
metric  system  of  weights,  having  adopted  the  international 
letter-weight  unit  of  15  grams  (equal  to  1.7  Russian  lot), 
as  against  the  former  unit  of  1  lot. 

Running  a  labor  paper  in  this  country  includes  plenty 
of  tribulation.  The  Novaya  Rabotchaya  Gaseta  recently 
issued  its  one  hundredth  number.  Of  its  previous  issues 
twenty-five  numbers  were  confiscated,  and  the  editors  fined 
in  amounts  aggregating  more  than  $2,500,  because  various 
articles  fell  under  the  ban  of  the  press  censor.  The  terms 
of  imprisonment  inflicted  because  of  nonpayment  of  fines 
in  seventeen  cases  totaled  fifty-one  months.  The  present 
editor  of  the  Gaseta  is  the  thirteenth.  His  predecessors 
are  in  prison. 

BELGIUM. 

At  a  recent  book  auction  a  copy  of  “  English  Bijou,” 
an  almanac  for  the  year  1738,  bound  in  richly  gilded  covers, 
decorated  with  precious  stones,  sold  for  $15,000. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Musee  du  Livre  states  that  the 
number  of  affiliated  societies  has  increased  during  the  past 
year  from  44  to  59,  including  more  than  fourteen  thousand 
members.  The  financial  situation  is  very  satisfactory. 
For  1914  appropriations  have  been  made  for  the  Musee  by 
the  Belgian  minister  of  sciences,  and  the  provinces  of 
Brabant,  Hainaut  and  Liege  have  given  financial  aid,  and 
assistance  from  eastern  Flanders  is  also  expected. 

The  Musee  du  Livre,  at  Brussels,  about  the  beginning 
of  February,  will  conduct  an  international  exposition  of 
postage-stamps,  which  promises  to  be  highly  interesting 
and  instructive.  This  manifestation  of  the  incessant  activ¬ 
ity  of  the  Musee  du  Livre  is  under  the  patronage  of 
M.  Henry  Carton  de  Wiart,  minister  of  justice.  The 
object  is  to  demonstrate  the  scope  of  choice  in  the  processes 
of  printing  postage-stamps  and  their  presentation  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view.  Participation  will  be  free. 

NORWAY. 

There  was  a  short-lived  strike  of  bookbinders  in  Chris¬ 
tiania  recently.  As  part  of  a  new  wage  agreement  the 
employees  wanted  a  clause  giving  one  week’s  vacation 
each  year,  with  pay,  to  all  after  one  year’s  service.  The 
General  Federation  of  Employers,  with  which  the  Book- 
bindery  Masters  were  affiliated,  refused  to  sanction  this, 
though  the  masters  had  no  objection  to  it.  After  the 
employees  were  out  ten  days,  the  federation  came  to  terms. 
Under  the  new  scale,  which  terminates  August  31,  1919, 
a  nine-hour  day  obtains  in  the  trade,  as  well  as  increases 
in  wage  all  along  the  line. 


LUXEMBURG. 

The  masters  and  the  printers’  union  have  agreed  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  wage-scale  (which  terminated  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  last)  to  January  1,  1918.  The  day’s  work  remains 
nine  hours ;  on  one  day  each  week  an  hour  is  cut  off.  The 
daily  wage,  beginning  with  this  year  is  raised  25  centimes 
(5  cents),  and  with  January  1,  1915,  25  centimes  more. 
The  minimum  wage  for  journeymen  under  twenty-four 
years  of  age  is  31%  francs  ($6.08),  for  those  over  twenty- 
four  years  33  francs  ($6.37)  per  week.  Machine  composi¬ 
tors  receive  twenty-five  per  cent  more.  The  eight  legal 
holidays  are  paid  for,  and  each  workman  paid  according  to 
the  scale  is  entitled  to  three  days’  vacation  each  year. 

TURKEY. 

The  military  authorities  have  suppressed  the  three 
Greek  newspapers  which  were  published  in  Constantinople, 
leaving  a  population  of  a  half  million  Greeks  of  the  city 
without  a  journal. 

There  is  now  issued  in  Constantinople  a  journal  for 
women,  published  by  Mrs.  Hurieh  Hanum,  the  wife  of  a 
Turkish  journalist.  The  name  of  it  is  Kadinear  Dunjasse 
(The  Woman’s  World).  It  avoids  all  political  subjects,  and 
employs  only  women  writers. 

DENMARK. 

A  new  wage-scale,  starting  January  1,  1914,  and  to  be 
in  force  seven  years,  has  been  agreed  upon  in  the  Danish 
printing  trade.  Minimum  wages  are  increased  by  1  to  4 
crowns  (27  cents  to  $1.07).  The  piece  rate  for  composition 
is  increased  3  ore  (.8  cent)  per  thousand  letters.  A  fur¬ 
ther  increase  is  provided  to  come  into  effect  January  1, 
1917.  No  change  was  made  in  working  hours,  which  are 
fixed  at  eight  and  one-half  hours  per  day  in  Copenhagen 
and  nine  hours  in  the  provinces. 

KOREA. 

Not  less  than  86,686  engraved  wooden  printing-blocks, 
containing  Buddhistic  moral  precepts  (sutras)  and  over 
eight  hundred  years  old,  are  reported  to  have  been  discov¬ 
ered  in  the  barn  of  the  old  Buddhist  monastery  of  Hainssa, 
in  the  Hyopdshong  district.  Being  perhaps  the  oldest 
wooden  printing-blocks  in  the  world,  their  artistic  and  bib¬ 
liographic  value  can  scarcely  be  estimated  highly  enough. 

SWEDEN. 

The  Wald.  Zachrissons  Boktryckeriaktiebolag,  in 
Goteborg,  recently  printed  catalogues  in  fourteen  different 
languages  for  a  large  Swedish  machine  factory.  Among 
these  languages  were  the  Turkish,  Servian,  Lithuanian, 
Russian  and  Islandish,  for  which  this  printing-house  also 
furnished  the  translations. 

HOLLAND. 

For  the  first  time  in  this  country,  a  national  wage-scale 
for  printers  has  been  agreed  upon  between  masters  and 
men.  The  maximum  day’s  work  is  fixed  at  nine  and  one- 
half  hours,  and  increases  of  wage,  especially  in  provincial 
towns,  have  been  obtained. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  supreme  court  has  given  a  decision  that  it  is  not 
permissible  for  the  printers’  union  to  appropriate  money 
to  assist  members  of  unions  of  other  trades  who  may  be 
out  on  strikes. 

HUNGARY. 

The  city  of  Kaschau  honors  typography  by  naming  a 
new  thoroughfare  Gutenberg  street. 
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THE  LITERATURE  OF  TYPOGRAPHY, 
xiv. —  histories  of  printing  in  America — (Continued). 

SOUTH  CAROLINA,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  GEORGIA,  OTHER 
SOUTHERN  STATES,  AND  KENTUCKY. 

BY  HENRY  LEWIS  BULLEN. 

NE  book  constitutes  the  quota  of  South 
Carolina  to  this  literature.  “  The  News¬ 
paper  Press  -of  Charleston,  S.  C.:  a 
Chronological  and  Biographical  History, 
embracing  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  years,”  by  William  L.  King,  Charles¬ 
ton,  1882,  16mo,  200  pages,  worth  about 
$3.  It  supplies  information  not  found 
elsewhere,  but  is  not  invariably  reliable,  nor  does  it  contain 
all  the  facts.  Thomas  Whitmarsh  was  first  printer  in 
Charleston,  starting  in  1731,  establishing  a  newspaper, 
The  South  Carolina  Gazette,  weekly,  $15  per  year.  Whit¬ 
marsh,  dying  in  1733,  was  succeeded  by  Lewis  Timothy, 
who  came  direct  from  B.  Franklin’s  print-shop  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  It  is  probable  that  Whitmarsh  had  been  sent  to 
Charleston  by  Franklin,  and  that  Franklin  owned  the  plant. 
We  know  that  he  was  a  partner  with  Timothy,  as  he  was 
with  several  others.  Lewis  Timothy  was  succeeded  by  his 
widow,  and  by  his  sons  Peter  and  Charles.  The  Charles¬ 
ton  Courier,  now  the  oldest  paper  in  Charleston,  was 
started  in  1803.  One  of  its  proprietors  was  Peter  Timothy 


Sequoyah,  Cherokee  Indian,  inventor  of  the  Cherokee  Alphabet ; 
the  “  Cadmus  and  Gutenberg  of  the  Cherokees.” 

Marchant  (a  grandson  of  Peter  Timothy),  who  withdrew 
from  the  paper  in  1809.  The  published  correspondence  of 
B.  Franklin  affords  additional  information  about  this  virile 
Timothy  family.  Apart  from  our  subject,  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  a  curious  little  book,  “  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Thomas 
Singularity,  Journeyman  Printer,  by  Jeremiah  Hopkins, 
his  fellow-apprentice  and  companion,”  London,  1835,  12mo, 
worth  about  $1.50.  Singularity,  a  foundling,  was  taught 


printing  in  Charleston  in  1807-14,  and  developed  into  a 
tramp  printer,  journeying  through  the  South.  Hopkins 
sometimes  accompanied  him,  and  gives  an  intimate  account 
of  a  tramp-printer’s  life. 

Printing  in  North  Carolina  has  found  a  trustworthy 
historian  in  Prof.  Stephen  B.  Weeks,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  in  “  The  Press  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Eight¬ 
eenth  Century,  with  Biographical  Sketches  of  Printers, 
and  Account  of  the  Manufacture  of  Paper  and  a  Bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  the  Issues,”  Brooklyn,  New  York,  1891,  8vo, 
80  pages,  worth  about  $2.50.  James  Davis  was  the  first 
printer  (in  1749) ,  at  New  Bern,  receiving  a  subsidy  of  $800 
annually  from  the  State.  In  1755  Postmaster- General  B. 


Born  1749,  died  1830. 

Franklin  appointed  Davis  postmaster  in  New  Bern,  and  for 
managing  the  mails  in  North  Carolina  he  received  $500  per 
year,  and  later  on  $650.  He  started  the  first  newspaper, 
the  North  Carolina  Gazette,  in  1755.  Davis  died  in  1785, 
possessed  of  a  large  estate  in  land  and  negroes.  He 
bequeathed  his  printing-plant  to  his  son.  The  historian 
writes :  “  Perhaps,  next  to  Wm.  R.  Davie,  ‘  the  father  of 
the  university,’  on  the  roll  of  men  who  did  the  greatest 
work  for  the  State  in  the  eighteenth  century,  should  stand 
the  name  of  James  Davis,  the  printer.”  The  most  notable 
printer  of  North  Carolina  was  Joseph  Gales,  the  elder,  who 
learned  printing  in  England.  He  published  a  newspaper 
in  Sheffield,  England,  and  favoring  the  ideas  of  the  French 
Revolution,  was  compelled  to  exile  himself,  arriving  in 
Philadelphia  in  1794.  In  1799  he  started  the  Register  in 
Raleigh,  and  made  it  the  leading  newspaper  of  the  South. 
His  son,  also  Joseph  Gales,  and  a  son-in-law,  William 
Winston  Seaton,  owned  the  National  Intelligencer  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Gales  &  Seaton  were  leaders  there  both  in 
journalism  and  printing  from  1810  to  1866.  They  were 
government  printers  from  1819  to  1835,  and  from  1843  to 
1845,  with  brief  intermissions.  The  history  of  the  printing 
activities  of  Gales  &  Seaton  is  found  in  “  William  Winston 
Seaton,  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  a  Biographical 
Sketch,  with  passing  Notes  of  his  Associates  and  Friends,” 
Boston,  1871,  16mo,  385  pages,  worth  about  $2;  and  also 
in  “  History  of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  with  a  brief  Record  of  the  Public  Printing  for 
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a  Century,  1789-1881,”  by  R.  W.  Kerr,  Lancaster,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  1881,  illustrated,  8vo,  196  pages,  worth  about  $2.50. 

Georgia  has  had  no  historian  of  its  printing,  although 
there  is  interesting  material  scattered  in  proceedings  of 
historical  societies,  magazine  articles,  and  other  sources. 
Printing  was  first  introduced  in  Savannah,  in  1763,  by 
James  Johnston.  The  most  interesting  episode  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  printing  in  Georgia  concerns  the  Cherokees,  whose 
ancestral  home  was  there.  These  Indians,  protected  as 
they  supposed  by  a  treaty  entered  into  with  a  so-called 
Christian  nation,  organized  a  government  in  1820  in  their 
reserved  territory,  and  adopted  a  constitution  in  1827.  The 
noteworthy  degree  of  civilization  they  attained  was  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  invention  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet  and  the 
introduction  of  printing  in  Cherokee  by  that  truly  great 
Indian,  Sequoyah,  or  George  Guess.  Born  in  1760,  near 
Tuskegee,  in  Alabama,  he  became  a  hunter  and  fur-trader, 
and  developed  skill  in  making  silver  ornaments.  In  1809 


The  majority,  however,  patriotically  fought  for  their 
homes.  The  Cherokee  war  produced  on  our  side  the  usual 
crop  of  heroes  and  pensioners,  the  robbery  was  consum¬ 
mated,  and  the  Cherokees  expelled.  They  established  a 
new  capital  at  Tahlequah,  Indian  Territory.  There  they 
continued  to  print.  The  Cherokee  Phoenix  was  also  contin¬ 
ued  there,  and  under  various  names  and  vicissitudes  finally 
expired  in  1912,  its  latest  name  being  Cherokee  Advocate. 
Early  in  1914  the  old  hand  press  on  which  this  celebrated 
newspaper  and  many  books  in  the  Cherokee  language  had 
been  printed  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  was  reverently 
buried  in  a  vault  constructed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Chero¬ 
kee  Nation  in  the  grounds  of  the  courthouse  in  Tahlequah. 
Truly,  the  burial  of  a  short-lived  literature  —  short-lived 
because  all  the  Cherokees  now  use  the  English  language. 
An  effort  is  being  made  by  the  director  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  to  have  this  relic  transferred  to  the  National 
Museum  in  Washington,  a  distinction  it  undoubtedly  merits. 
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Example  of  lettering  in  Sequoyah’s  Cherokee  Alphabet ;  the  Parable  of 
the  Prodigal  Son  in  Cherokee. 


he  conceived  the  idea  of  making  an  alphabet  to  express  the 
sounds  in  the  Cherokee  language.  After  enduring  ridicule, 
repeated  failures,  and  without  support  from  any  quarter, 
he  presented  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  a  won¬ 
derfully  effective  alphabet  of  eighty-five  characters,  capa¬ 
ble  of  expressing  every  sound  in  Cherokee  with  such 
precision  that  any  one  speaking  Cherokee  can  learn  to 
read  and  write  in  a  few  days.  Our  own  alphabet  is  far 
less  phonetically  effective,  although  Sequoyah’s  letters  are 
crudely  formed.  Types  were  cast  and  a  national  printing- 
plant  established  in  New  Echota,  in  the  northwest  section 
of  Georgia,  and  within  a  few  months  thousands  of  hitherto 
illiterate  Indians  were  able  to  read  and  write  and  receive 
instruction  and  ideas  toward  civilization.  The  Cherokee 
Nation  thereupon  rapidly  advanced  in  knowledge  and  mate¬ 
rial  prosperity,  proving  once  again  that  the  printing  art  is 
the  greatest  civilizing  agency  with  which  mankind  has  been 
blessed.  In  1827  the  Cherokee  Phoenix  was  issued  in  New 
Echota.  In  1829  gold  was  discovered  in  the  Cherokee 
reservation,  and  the  white  people  began  the  task  of  forcing 
the  Indians  to  abandon  their  cultivated  lands.  By  dis¬ 
graceful  trickery,  sanctioned  by  the  National  Government, 
a  small  minority  of  the  Cherokees  were  inveigled  into  sign¬ 
ing  a  treaty  of  expatriation  to  the  Indian  Territory  of  our 
own  time,  once  embracing  the  present  State  of  Oklahoma. 


In  recent  years  the  Cherokees  have  been  treated  with 
justice.  Some  of  them  are  in  Congress,  and  others  hold 
official  positions  in  Washington.  The  work  of  the  great 
Sequoyah  did  not  entirely  fail.  Unhampered  by  the  ruth¬ 
less  greed  of  their  white  brothers,  who  can  tell  to  what 
heights  of  civilization  the  Cherokee  printers  would  have  led 
their  nation.  The  results  until  1838  were  wonderfully  good, 
but  at  all  times  since  Sequoyah’s  invention  the  Cherokees 
have  excelled  other  Indian  tribes  in  civilization. 

Printing  commenced  in  Florida  with  the  starting  of 
The  Floridian,  in  Tallahassee,  in  1828;  in  Tennessee,  when 
the  Gazette  was  established  at  Knoxville  by  R.  Roulstone 
in  1793;  in  Louisiana,  when  Le  Moniteur  was  started  in 
New  Orleans  in  1804,  and  the  Louisiana  Gazette,  in  the 
same  year,  by  John  Mowery;  in  Alabama,  at  Huntsville,  in 
1812;  in  Arkansas,,  at  Arkansas  Post,  in  1819;  in  Texas, 
at  Brazoria,  in  1830.  No  one,  apparently,  has  considered 
it  worth  while  to  search  out  the  history  of  printing  in  these 
States,  and  yet  efforts  toward  such  histories  would  disclose 
much  that  is  interesting,  especially  in  Louisiana  and  Ten¬ 
nessee.  ,In  the  whole  South  but  two  men  have  honored 
printing  by  recording  its  history.  There  are  histories  of 
the  bench  and  bar,  of  horse-racing,  of  gambling,  of  medicine, 
and  of  preachers;  but  printing,  which  does  greater  service 
to  the  South  than  any  of  these  occupations  or  institutions, 
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is  relegated  to  the  obscurity  which  befits  the  work  of 
“  butchers,  b,akers  and  candlestickmakers.”  May  this 
condition,  not  flattering-  to  the  printers,  be  soon  mended. 
Every  country  in  Spanish-speaking  America  has  its  his¬ 
tory  of  printing  — several  of  them  more  than  one  —  and 
these  fill  a  fair-sized  shelf.  Is  printing  in  Costa  Rica  or 
Nicaragua  more  important  than  printing  in  Georgia  and 
Tennessee,  or  is  it  only  that  there  is  less  respect  for  the 
occupation  in  the  States  which  present  no  brighter  page  in 
their  histories  than  the  work  of  Sequoyah,  the  Cadmus  and 
Gutenberg  of  the  Cherokees? 

Kentucky  early  typographic  history  is  authoritatively 
recorded  in  “  The  Pioneer  Press  of  Kentucky,  from  the 
Printing  of  the  first  Paper  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  August 
11,  1787,  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Daily  Press  in  1830,” 
by  William  Henry  Perrin,  illustrated,  4to,  93  pages,  Louis¬ 
ville:  John  P.  Morton  &  Co.,  printers  to  The  Filson  Club, 
1888.  The  Filson  Club  devotes  itself  to  elucidating  the 


office,  and  my  partner,  who  is  the  only  assistant  I  have, 
through  an  indisposition  of  the  body,  has  been  incapable 
of  rendering  the  smallest  assistance  for  ten  days  past.” 
The  Gazette  continued  chiefly  in  the  ownership  of  John 
Bradford  and  his  son  Daniel  until  1840,  when  under  other 
ownership  it  declined  in  influence  and  ceased  to  appear  in 
1848.  Mr.  Perrin  relates  the  spread  of  the  press  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  from  Bradford  to  Haldeman  and  Waterson  in  inter¬ 
esting  and  accurate  style.  The  earlier  numbers  of  Brad¬ 
ford’s  Gazette  give  a  true  picture  of  frontier  conditions. 
It  announced  that  “  persons  who  subscribed  to  the  frame 
meeting-house  can  pay  in  cattle  or  whisky,”  and  an  adver¬ 
tiser  states  that  “  I  will  not  pay  a  note  given  to  Wm.  Turner 
for  three  second-rate  cows  till  he  returns  a  rifle,  tomahawk 
and  blanket  I  loaned  him.”  Articles  advertised  are  spin¬ 
ning-wheels,  knee-buckles,  gun-flints,  buckskin  for  breeches, 
hair-powder  and  saddle-bag  locks.  There  is  a  notice  that 
“  a  company  will  meet  at  Crab  Orchard  next  Monday  for  an 


annals  of  Kentucky.  When  John  Bradford  opened  his  print¬ 
ing-plant  in  Lexington,  in  1787,  and  started  the  Kentucke 
Gazette,  Kentucke  was  a  county  of  the  State  of  Virginia, 
the  legislature  of  which  State  changed  the  spelling  to  Ken¬ 
tucky  some  time  afterward.  In  1784  the  pioneers  began  to 
agitate  for  a  separate  State  government.  In  1785  a  con¬ 
vention  toward  that  desire,  held  in  Danville,  adopted  the 
wise  resolution :  “  That  to  insure  unanimity  in  the  opinion 
of  the  people  respecting  the  propriety  of  separating  the 
district  of  Kentucke  from  Virginia,  and  forming  a  separate 
State  government,  and  to  give  publicity  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  convention,  it  is  deemed  essential  to  have  a  printing 
press.”  A  committee  was  formed  to  carry  out  the  project, 
but  two  years  elapsed  before  certain  guarantees  induced 
John  Bradford  to  undertake  to  fill  “  the  long-felt  want.” 
In  July,  1786,  the  board  of  trustees  of  Lexington  ordered 
“  that  the  use  of  a  public  lot  be  granted  to  John  Bradford 
free,  on  condition  that  he  establish  a  printing  press  in 
Lexington.”  Bradford  sent  to  Philadelphia  for  his  outfit, 
which  did  not  arrive  until  a  year  after.  The  Kentucke 
Gazette  was  a  small  four-page  sheet,  and  in  its  first  issue 
Bradford  says :  “  My  customers  will  excuse  this  my  first 

publication,  as  I  am  in  much  hurry  to  get  an  impression  by 
the  time  appointed.  A  great  part  of  the  types  fell  into  pi 
in  the  carriage  of  them  from  Limestone  [Maysville]  to  this 


early  start  through  the  wilderness;  most  of  the  delegates 
to  the  State  Convention  at  Richmond  (to  adopt  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States)  will  go  with  them.” 

John  Bradford,  the  pioneer  printer  and  editor  of  the 
West,  a  native  of  Virginia,  was  born  in  1749.  He  was  a 
practical  printer  (and  so  it  is  written  was  his  father  before 
him),  but  where  he  acquired  his  art  I  have  not  discovered. 
He  served  through  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  went  to 
Kentucky,  apparently  with  no  intention  of  resuming  the 
printing  occupation.  In  Kentucky  he  was  highly  esteemed, 
for  a  long  time  president  of  the  trustees  of  the  village  of 
Lexington,  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Transyl¬ 
vania  University,  and  was  public  printer  from  1792  to  1798, 
receiving  $500  a  year  as  a  subsidy.  He  printed  several 
books.  Between  1825  and  1830  he  published  “  Notes  on 
Early  Kentucky  History,”  the  source  of  most  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  we  have  relating  to  early  Kentucky  history.  He 
was  popularly  known  as  “  Old  Wisdom,”  and  when  he  died, 
in  1830,  he  was  high  sheriff  of  Fayette  County.  Altogether 
it  would  seem  that  the  pioneer  printer  of  Kentucky  was  a 
fine  example  of  the  printer  in  the  times  when  printers  were 
respected  ex  officio  because  of  the  importance  of  their  work 
to  the  communities  in  which  they  lived. 

The  next  paper  will  deal  with  typography  west  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 
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Mounting-blocks  That  Will  Not  Warp  or  Shrink. 

Sawdust  mixed  with  a  binding  material  and  pressed 
into  blocks  has  been  suggested  as  a  material  for  mounting 
printing-plates.  Wood  treated  with  various  substances  to 
fill  the  pores  and  keep  out  moisture  has  likewise  been  tried. 
Here  is  the  method  patented  by  an  English  engraving  firm 
for  making  mounting-blocks : 

Well-seasoned  oak  plank  is  sawed  to  %6  of  an  inch  thin¬ 
ner  than  the  usual  mounting-wood.  This  oak  plank  is  then 
scored  almost  through  into  1-inch  squares  and  then  cut  up 
into  sizes  of  an  inch  smaller  than  afterward  required. 
Each  block  is  put  into  a  flat  casting-box  and  supported  in 
such  a  manner  that  there  is  equal  space  all  around.  Stereo¬ 
type  metal  is  then  poured  into  the  box  which  not  only 
encloses  the  wood  block  but  runs  into  all  of  the  saw  cuts 
which  are  almost  through  the  block.  The  metal-covered 
wood  block  is  then  planed  top  and  bottom  and  at  the  sides 
and  is  ready  for  use.  It  can  not  be  sawed  into  pieces,  as 
that  would  expose  the  wood  to  the  air  and  destroy  its  pur¬ 
pose.  These  metal-covered  wood  blocks  are  said  to  give 
great  stability,  accuracy,  and  freedom  from  any  liability  to 
warp  or  shrink  when  exposed  to  varying  atmospheric  condi¬ 
tions.  If  any  readers  of  The  Inland  Printer  know  of  a 
better  method  of  making  a  reliable  mounting  base  it  is  to 
be  hoped  they  will  tell  about  it  here. 

The  Cost  of  Rotary  Photogravure. 

“  Publisher,”  New  York,  asks  for  “  all  the  information 
available  regarding  rotary  photogravure.”  Among  the 
questions  are  these :  “  How  does  rotary  gravure  compare 

in  cost  with  half-tone  engraving  on  copper?  ”  “  What  sort 
of  ink  is  used  and  where  obtained?  ”  “And  at  what  speed 
can  rotary  gravure  be  printed  on  a  newspaper?  ” 

Answer. —  The  cost  of  “  rotary  gravure,”  as  it  is  being 
termed,  including  the  production  of  the  etching  on  the 
copper  roll,  is  at  present  slightly  greater  than  copper  half¬ 
tone  blockmaking,  though  it  will  be  the  reverse  when  expe¬ 
rience  with  it  increases.  The  cost  of  the  copper  roll  depends 
on  whether  it  is  a  copper  casting  or  whether  it  is  a  shell  of 
copper  deposited  by  a  battery  on  a  steel  cylinder.  The  ink 
used  has  the  consistency  of  thin  soup,  and  the  best  made 
thus  far  comes  from  Germany,  though  quite  satisfactory 
ink  is  made  here.  According  to  T.  Thorne  Baker,  an 
English  authority  on  this  subject,  the  ink  usually  used  in 
rotary  gravure  is  an  anilin  dye  dissolved  in  xylol  and  there¬ 
fore  extremely  evaporative,  which  is  quite  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  offsetting.  Now  as  to  the  printing  speed:  They  are 
printing  small  papers  in  Germany  at  twelve  thousand  an 
hour,  but  speed  depends  on  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder, 
for  the  reason  that  a  new  difficulty  enters  here.  The  ink  is 
so  fluid  that  as  the  cylinder  increases  in  diameter  there  is 


the  danger  of  the  ink  being  whirled  off  by  centrifugal  force. 
It  is  expected  that  before  the  end  of  this  year  from  six  to 
eight  rotary-gravure  machines  will  be  installed  in  Chicago, 
four  in  Philadelphia,  two  in  Cleveland  and  at  least  a  dozen 
in  New  York,  so  that  we  will  soon  have  practical  knowledge 
on  all  these  questions. 

Brief  Replies  to  a  Few  Correspondents. 

William  England,  San  Antonio,  Texas:  The  carbon 
tissue  you  require  for  the  rotary-gravure  process  can  be 
had  only  from  George  Murphy,  57  East  Ninth  street,  New 
York.  The  carbon  tissue  to  order  is  labeled  “  G-4  ”  and 
“  G-5.” 

Rudolph  E.  Hassler  and  others  who  inquire  for  a 
simple  process  for  engraving  an  occasional  cut  will  be  duly 
informed  through  this  department  when  there  is  such  a 
method  on  the  market. 

Peter  C.  Oviatt,  Houston,  Texas:  For  printing  on  the 
offset  press  it  is  not  necessary  to  dampen  even  the  hardest 
bond  paper. 

Penrose’s  Pocket  Diary  does  not  come  to  this  country 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  supply  the  demand,  but  Mr.  Gamble 
promises  to  send  a  large  edition  before  next  Christmas  so 
processworkers  here  may  get  the  benefit  of  this  most  valua¬ 
ble  booklet. 

The  Weekly  Times  Annual  arrived  from  Melbourne, 
Australia,  better  than  ever  in  its  display  of  processwork 
and  color-printing.  In  both  of  these  lines  of  work  it  com¬ 
pares  with  similar  work  produced  anywhere. 

“  Operator,”  New  York.  That  bluish  color  you  com¬ 
plain  of  in  your  negatives,  after  fixing  with  cyanid,  is  due 
to  some  of  the  iron  developer  remaining  in  the  film.  To 
remedy,  wash  more  after  development. 

“  Printer,”  Chicago :  The  trouble  with  your  mezzo- 
graph  engravings  is,  you  are  printing  from  electrotypes 
instead  of  the  originals.  Mezzographs  do  not  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  electrotyping. 

The  House  of  Penrose  Celebrates  Its  Twenty-first 
Birthday. 

The  House  of  Penrose,  London,  has  just  celebrated  its 
twenty-first  birthday,  and  every  processworker  in  the  world 
is  its  debtor  and  well-wisher.  Its  growth  has  been  synony¬ 
mous  with  photoengraving  everywhere,  and  to  this  growth 
it  has  been  one  of  the  chief  contributors.  Process  Work 
says  of  its  beginnings:  “We  started  with  the  idea  that 
there  was  a  need  for  a  store  where  processworkers  could 
obtain  all  they  required.  At  that  time  the  trade  had  to  buy 
its  supplies  here,  there  and  everywhere,  often  at  great 
inconvenience  and  unnecessarily  great  cost.”  About  the 
same  condition  that  Penrose  found  in  England  in  1893  has 
continued  all  these  years  in  this  country.  There  is  no 
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Penrose  in  America,  though  in  this  department  the  want 
has  been  frequently  referred  to.  Many  of  the  inquiries 
reaching  this  department  are  in  reference  to  where  this  or 
that  requisite  can  be  purchased.  It  was  hoped  that  Penrose 
would  establish  a  branch  in  the  United  States.  They  frankly 
attribute  their  success  to  printing-ink  in  these  words :  “  If 
we  were  asked  to  what  we  chiefly  attribute  our  success,  we 
would  point  to  our  little  journal  Process  Work,  which  has 
now  for  twenty  years  been  continuously  published,  and 
which  has  been  our  principal  means  of  communication  with 


tleman  named  William  Gamble.  May  he  long  be  spared  to 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  labor  is  the  wish  of  every  process- 
worker. 

Separating  Colors  Mechanically. 

D.  McPherson,  Dundee,  Scotland,  requests  an  opinion 
from  this  department  regarding  an  invention  of  John 
Bryson  Hay  for  separating  colors  in  a  picture  for  repro¬ 
duction  either  by  lithography  or  by  photoengraving.  Mr. 
Hay’s  method  consists  in  taking  the  original  picture  in 
colors  and  running  it  between  the  rollers  of  a  graining 


THE  CHILUNGHAM  BULL. 

Thomas  Bewick,  born  in  England,  August  12,  1753,  died  November  8,  1828,  is  known  as  the  father  of  modern  wood  engraving.  The  Chillingham 
Bull,  engraved  in  1789,  is  considered  his  masterpiece  and  is  mentioned  in  all  histories  of  wood  engraving.  This  reproduction  is  from  a 
reproduction  of  the  original  engraving  in  Penrose’s  Annual,  and  has  consequently  lost  something  of  the  tones  of  the  original. 


our  world-wide  circle  of  customers.  Then,  again,  the  Year 
Book  proved  our  mainstay  of  publicity.  It  was  a  success 
from  the  first,  not  financially,  but  as  a  means  of  making  our 
house  known.  Its  nineteen  volumes  form  a  complete  his¬ 
tory  of  the  progress  of  processwork.  What  wonderful 
changes  our  volumes  show,  and  what  marvelous  progress  in 
the  quality  of  processwork.  Take  only  the  three-color 
process  which  was  in  its  cradle  when  our  business  began! 
Rotary  photogravure,  if  it  had  been  thought  of,  had  not 
emerged  from  the  laboratory  of  its  inventor.  Offset  lithog¬ 
raphy  had  not  been  conceived.”  All  of  which  is  true,  but 
we  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  attribute  the  success  of  the 
House  of  Penrose  to  the  industry,  perseverance,  literary  as 
well  as  artistic  skill  and  giant  brain  of  a  most  modest  gen- 


machine  so  that  the  embossed  grain  upon  the  surface  is  as 
deep  as  possible.  The  colored  sketch  is  then  laid  upon  a 
drawing-board  with  a  slightly  convex  surface,  and  trans¬ 
parent  transfer-paper  or  thin  tracing-paper  is  then 
stretched  across  the  slightly  convex  drawing  and  fastened 
there.  An  artist  draws  with  a  litho-crayon  on  the  transfer- 
paper  all  the  yellow  in  the  picture,  for  instance,  the  grain 
in  the  original  giving  him  a  grain  on  the  transfer-paper. 
After  all  the  yellow  is  recorded  on  the  sheet  of  transfer- 
paper  it  is  removed,  another  sheet  of  transfer-paper  secured 
in  the  same  manner  over  the  original  in  colors,  and  another 
color  drawn  on  the  transfer-paper.  When  all  the  colors 
are  separated  on  the  different  sheets  of  transfer-paper 
they  are  transferred  to  stone  and  proved  up  for  possible 
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corrections.  For  relief-plate  engraving,  tracing-paper  is 
used  and  the  different  tracings  reduced  or  enlarged  as 
required  for  the  color-plates. 

Answer.-—  The  invention  of  Ozias  Dodge,  of  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  called  the  Norwich  film,  enables  one  to  do  all 
this  in  a  more  simple  and  better  manner  without  graining 
the  original.  The  Norwich  film  is  transparent  and  is 
grained  on  its  surface,  so  that  drawing  upon  it  is  easy. 
It  is  a  most  perfect  transferring  medium.  Further,  the 
drawing  on  the  Norwich  film  can  be  turned  into  a  negative 
and  prints  made  upon  sensitized  stone  or  metal.  On  the 
whole,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  Yankee  was  ahead  of  the 
Scotchman,  as  usual. 


Dry  Plates  for  Processwork. 

J.  W.  Murphy,  Brooklyn,  who  is  having  trouble  in  using 
process  dry  plates,  might  try  the  formulas  recommended 
by  W.  T.  Wilkinson  in  the  Process  Photogram,  as  follows: 
The  developer  recommended  as  best  is : 


No.  1.  Hydrokinone  . 

Metabisulphite  potash 

Potass,  bromid  . 

Water  . 

No.  2.  Caustic  potash  . 

Water  . 


For  use,  take  equal  parts,  shaking  each  bottle  before 
using.  Develop  for  three  minutes  at  a  temperature  of 
65°  F.,  rinse  quickly  before  fixing  in: 


Hyposulphite  of  soda .  6  ounces 

Water  .  20  ounces 

Metabisulphite  potash  .  1  ounce 

The  clearing  or  “  cutting  ”  solution  is : 

Hyposulphite  of  soda .  5  ounces 

Water  .  20  ounces 

Metabisulphite  potash  .  %  ounce 


To  this  add  sufficient  of  a  strong  solution  of  ferri- 
cyanide  of  potash  to  just  color  it  yellow.  The  clearing  must 
be  watched  carefully  so  as  not  to  lose  intensity,  and  plenty 
of  washing  must  follow. 

The  best  and  only  reliable  formula  for  mercury  intensi- 
fier  is : 

Mercury  bichloride  .  1  ounce 

Ammonium  chloride  .  1  ounce 

Water  .  20  ounces 

After  bleaching  the  negative  in  above  mercury  solution, 
wash  for  not  more  than  five  minutes  and  blacken  by  immer¬ 
sion  in: 


Soda  sulphite  .  1  ounce 

Water  .  10  ounces 

Wash  a  few  minutes,  rub  over  the  surface  with  a  tuft 
of  wet  cotton  and  then  dab  the  surface  with  a  clean  damp 
chamois  leather  to  remove  the  excess  of  moisture,  then 
immerse  for  five  minutes  in : 

Formalin  .  1  ounce 

Denatured  alcohol  .  80  ounces 

Dab  again  with  damp  chamois  leather  and  dry  over 
stove. 

Orthochromatic  Wet  Collodion. 

How  frequently  do  we  get  copy  for  both  line  and  half¬ 
tone  which  has  the  design  on  yellow  paper.  Sometimes  it 
is  a  photograph  in  brown  on  a  sepia  or  India-toned  paper. 
Or,  it  may  be  a  faded  photograph  which  has  the  original 
whites  turned  yellow.  In  these  cases  we  are  usually  obliged 
to  copy  these  yellow  originals  first  by  means  of  an  ortho¬ 
chromatic  dry  plate,  and  make  a  new  photographic  print 
from  the  orthochromatic  negative,  this  print  being  used  to 
photoengrave  from.  W.  T.  Wilkinson  tells  in  the  last 


Penrose  Annual  how  ordinary  collodion  may  be  orthochro- 
matized  so  as  to  dispense  with  dry  plates.  He  says : 

“  When  making  negatives  from  line  originals  upon  yel¬ 
low  paper,  the  addition  of  a  little  eosin  to  the  collodion  and 
the  use  of  a  yellow  filter  (Wratten’s  K1  or  K2)  will  make 
all  the  difference  in  the  negatives,  but  the  darkroom  illumi- 
nant  must  be  red,  not  bright  yellow.  The  exposure  through 
the  filter  must  be  greatly  increased,  being  at  least  five  times 
greater  than  without  a  filter.  A  formula  for  the  eosin  is 
this: 

Eosin  .  1  dram 

Alcohol  .  10  ounces 

Ten  minims  of  this  eosin-dye  solution  is  added  to  each 
ounce  of  ripe  bromo-iodized  collodion.  The  addition  makes 
no  alteration  in  the  ordinary  working  of  the  collodion,  so 
long  as  the  darkroom  illumination  is  correct  for  the  altered 
color  sensitiveness  of  the  orthochromatized  collodion.” 

Graphic  Arts  Exposition  Poster. 

The  poster  which  heralds  the  Graphic  Arts  Exposition 
at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  during  the  week 
of  April  18  to  25  is  in  itself  a  work  of  art.  A  reduction  of 
the  key-plate  is  shown  here,  though  it  does  little  justice  to 


the  poster  itself.  The  color-scheme  shows  a  red  printer’s 
devil  tugging  at  a  hand  press.  Behind  him  is  a  circle  of  a 
mystical  green.  The  lettering  is  white  outlined  with  gold, 
the  ground  of  the  whole  poster  being  in  two  shades  of 
purple.  The  poster  is  dignified,  graceful  in  design  and 
beautiful  in  color,  and  is  highly  creditable  to  the  Farmer- 
Zehr  Engraving  Company,  of  New  York,  who  designed  and 
engraved  it. 
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BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 


Questions  pertaining  to  proofreading  are  solicited  and  will  be  promptly  answered  in  this  department.  Replies 


be  made  by  mail. 


A  Puzzle. 

M.  L.,  Mt.  Morris,  New  York,  sends  this:  “Please 
inform  me  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  following:  ‘  The 
average  knocker  thinks  as  much  of  himself  as  if  he  were 
his  own  grandmother.’  This  is  to  settle  a  dispute.  A  claims 
that  the  knocker  is  in  this  case  comparing  himself  to  a 
grandchild  thinking  the  world  of  his  grandmother,  while 
B  claims  that  he  is  comparing  himself  to  a  grandmother 
thinking  the  world  of  his  own  grandson.” 

Answer. —  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  settle  so  erudite  a 
dispute.  But  I  should  guess  the  meaning  might  be  that  as 
a  child  thinks  his  grandmother  knows  everything,  so  he 
may  think  he  knows  as  much  as  he  thinks  his  grandmother 
knows.  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  proofreading? 

Consistency  in  Compounding. 

J.  V.  L.,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  writes:  “I  am 
interested  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  compounding  to  a  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  New  Standard  Dictionary,  but  have  been  some¬ 
what  disappointed  to  find  that  all  words  with  the  prefix 
‘  non  ’  are  still  hyphened,  as  in  the  earlier  edition,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  drop  this 
practice.  I  have  in  mind  particularly  the  publications  of 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  in  which  these  words  are 
printed  without  the  hyphen.  Whether  with  or  without  the 
hyphen,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  ‘  non  ’  should  be 
printed  with,  while  ‘  un,’  ‘  pseudo,’  and  a  host  of  other  pre¬ 
fixes  are  printed  without  the  hyphen,  unless  this  is  merely 
intended  as  a  record  of  current  usage  and  not  reducible  to 
system. 

“Are  any  such  words  compound  words,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term?  I  shall  appreciate  any  word  from  you 
that  may  help  to  set  me  straight  in  this  matter  and  enable 
me  to  get  at  the  underlying  reason  for  what  appears  on  its 
face  to  be  an  inconsistency  in  the  New  Standard.” 

Answer. —  The  attempt  made  in  the  Standard  Diction¬ 
ary  to  “  reduce  compounding  to  a  system  ”  was  not  such  an 
attempt  as  people  seem  to  think  that  system  demands. 
Moreover,  the  specific  attempt  made  there,  as  entrusted  to 
one  editor  as  a  department,  comprehended  only  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  joining  or  separating  of  English  words,  and  did  not 
include  the  words  mentioned  in  the  letter.  In  the  sense  of 
the  term  that  is  proper  to  that  work,  the  prefix  words  are 
not  compounds.  Literally  they  are  compounds,  as  being 
made  by  uniting  two  elements,  in  which  sense  geography 
is  a  compound;  but  geography  is  not  technically  a  com¬ 
pound  in  English,  the  common  use  of  compound  restricting 
it  to  such  elements  as  in  the  literal  translation  of  geogra¬ 
phy,  earth-writing.  Consistency  was  desirable  as  far  as 
possible,  but  was  known  to  be  impossible  of  attainment 
throughout. 


Almost  everybody  knew  that  all  preceding  dictionaries 
were  full  of  inexcusable  differences,  such  as  Worcester’s 
New  Testament  and  Old-Testament,  new-red-sandstone  and 
old  red-sandstone,  and  that  they  used  hyphens  without  any 
reference  to  propriety,  as  in  Worcester’s  old-age,  old- 
bachelor,  above-all,  Indian-arrow-root.  The  Century  Dic¬ 
tionary  corrected  a  great  deal  of  this,  but  still  used  too 
many  hyphens;  it  did  not  even  recognize  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  close  forms  baseball  and  football,  but  gave  base¬ 
ball  and  foot-ball.  Webster’s  International  Dictionary 
professed  to  reject  all  hyphens  as  far  as  possible,  but  gave 
countingroom,  drawing-room,  dining  room,  and  left  numer¬ 
ous  hyphens  in  words  exactly  like  others  from  which  they 
were  omitted.  It  gave  hare’s-tail  as  the  name  of  one  plant, 
lion’s  tail  for  another,  and  had  fifty  such  names  hyphened 
and  seventy  not  hyphened.  On  Webster’s  New  Interna¬ 
tional  Dictionary  those  in  authority,  having  attention  called 
to  the  plant-names,  had  the  hyphen  put  into  each,  of  course 
as  a  measure  of  consistency;  but  they  would  not  listen  to 
the  plea  for  consistency  any  further,  so  there  we  have 
angel  fish,  devilfish,  letter  writer,  story-writer,  breastbone, 
jawbone,  cheek  bone,  hip  bone,  goldbeater  for  one  who 
beats  gold,  but  gold  washer  for  one  who  washes  gold. 

The  correction  of  these  glaring  differences  was  under¬ 
taken  in  the  Standard  by  one  man,  with  the  distinct  under¬ 
standing  that  he  must  have  unchallenged  control  through¬ 
out,  and  that  he  would  be  often  so  influenced  by  settled 
usage  that  absolute  consistency  could  not  be  attained.  Con¬ 
sequently  this  phase  of  the  Standard  Dictionary  appears 
as  one  man’s  work,  just  as  if  it  were  in  a  separate  book 
made  by  that  one  man.  It  is  as  close  to  being  a  record  of 
the  best  literary  usage  as  that  one  man  could  make  it,  but 
he  has  no  idea  whatever  of  attempting  to  prescribe  its 
adoption  as  the  only  right  practice.  He  does  reiterate  that 
it  shows  throughout  what  he  considers  right,  and  that  he 
has  seen  or  heard  nothing  that  causes  him  to  waver  in  that 
belief. 

In  the  case  of  the  prefixes  no  one  person  exercised  such 
close  oversight,  and  the  apparent  inconsistency  is  there 
now  probably  just  because  it  was  so  before.  Such  words 
have  never  been  shown  with  clear  consistency  of  form  in 
any  dictionary,  and  they  do  not  appear  so  in  literature. 
Words  with  non-  have  always  shown  more  use  of  the 
hyphen  than  any  of  the  others,  and  we  may  guess  at  a 
reason.  Non-  is  always  a  prefix  in  English,  but  is  a  com¬ 
plete  Latin  word,  while  the  others  are  merely  fragmentary 
in  any  language.  Non-  is  thus  much  nearer  to  the  effect  of 
a  word  used  in  composition  than  any  of  the  others,  though 
some  of  them  also  sometimes  have  that  effect.  Webster’s 
New  International  is  the  only  dictionary  that  ever  gave 
nearly  all  non-  words  without  a  hyphen,  and  even  that  one 
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has  some  exceptions.  A  tendency  in  some  quarters  does 
not  always  exemplify  the  most  reasonable  practice.  A  more 
satisfactory  statement  does  not  seem  possible  without  much 
more  work  than  it  is  worth. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

DISAGREEMENTS  ABOUT  STYLE. 

BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 

HIS  subject  is  suggested  for  consideration 
by  a  letter  written  by  an  editor  to  a  proof¬ 
reader,  evidently  in  answer  to  some  criti¬ 
cisms  of  style  in  the  editor’s  paper.  Of 
course  the  editor  does  not  perceive  the 
correctness  of  some  of  his  correspondent’s 
suggestions  of  change.  Punctuation  and 
capitalization  were  the  subjects  of  dis¬ 
agreement,  and  the  disputants  were  apparently  —  one  firm 
and  the  other  obstinate.  Which  was  which  depends  on 
whose  cow  kicked  the  fence.  You  know,  when  I  persist  in 
practice  contrary  to  your  choice  I  am  obstinate;  when  you 
persist  against  me  you  are  firm. 

Whether  it  is  worth  while  for  any  person  to  criticize 
minutely  the  work  of  another,  in  a  faultfinding  spirit,  must 
remain  a  matter  for  personal  decision.  On  some  occasions, 
and  in  some  circumstances,  it  may  be  so;  but  in  a  case  of 
this  kind,  where  apparently  the  critic  had  no  interest  other 
than  the  general  one  of  zeal  in  advocacy,  another  method 
of  advocacy  seems  preferable. 

I  am  forcibly  reminded  of  two  incidents  in  my  own 
experience.  On  beginning  as  editorial  proofreader  (that 
is,  special  reader  in  the  editorial  room)  of  a  large  reference- 
book,  I  was  requested  to  read  some  sample  pages  and  make 
such  suggestions  as  I  chose  as  to  style  in  any  respect. 
I  found  in  the  work  of  an  outside  editor  one  comma  where 
it  plainly  should  not  be  without  a  complementary  one,  in  a 
clause  of  a  kind  that  would  be  often  used.  My  comment 
was  sent  to  the  editor,  who  answered  it  by  marking  out  the 
comma  he  had  used  and  inserting  the  other  one.  When  he 
got  the  comment  that  this  only  shifted  the  error  he  wrote, 
“  There  is  no  error  in  my  work.”  Nothing  more  was  said; 
what  is  the  use  of  saying  anything  to  a  man  who  never 
makes  an  error?  Thereafter  I  simply  used  the  two  commas. 

I  was  told  by  the  editor-in-chief  that  some  changes 
would  be  made  as  suggested,  but  a  particular  one  that  I 
thought  much  needed  would  not  be.  In  speaking  of  this  I 
asked,  “  What  is  the  use  of  my  being  the  special  proof¬ 
reader  if  I  can  not  control  the  use  of  a  comma?  ”  “  What 
is  the  use  of  my  being  chief  editor  if  I  can  not  control?  ” 
I  told  the  editor  that  if  any  one  consulting  the  book,  on 
being  bothered  by  what  he  thought  to  be  bad  punctuation, 
was  moved  to  comment  on  it,  his  question  would  be,  “  Why 
did  they  not  have  a  proofreader  who  knew  how  to  punctu¬ 
ate?  ”  He  would  never  think  of  blaming  the  editor.  But 
the  question  of  detail  immediately  discussed  did  not  involve 
any  essential  error  on  either  side,  and  of  course  it  would 
have  been  grossly  impertinent  for  me  to  make  any  further 
objection. 

The  same  man  who  sent  me  the  letter  mentioned  once 
wrote  that  a  man  had  said  to  him  that  punctuation  is  only 
an  artificial  device  to  help  the  ignorant  to  understand  more 
quickly  what  they  read.  Nothing  could  more  clearly  show 
irreconcilable  difference  in  men’s  thinking  than  such  an 
opinion  by  some  and  the  extreme  opposite  by  others.  Yet 
even  this  unthinking  estimate  of  punctuation  affords  good 
basis  for  assertion  that  it  is  very  important.  It  is  really 
just  as  necessary  for  the  learned  as  for  the  ignorant;  in 
fact,  it  is  more  important  for  them,  since  the  very  same 


words  often  mean  one  thing  without  points  and  something 
else  with  points,  and  presence  or  absence  of  points  is  the 
only  means  of  determining  the  intention. 

Between  the  two  extremes  of  opinion  as  to  the  general 
value  of  punctuation  are  almost  innumerable  differences  in 
regard  to  details.  In  each  case,  where  any  one  has  reached 
a  decision  through  study,  he  thinks  he  has  decided  properly, 
and  is  usually  firm  in  asserting  that  his  way  is  that  of  the 
best  authorities.  Another  element  of  disagreement  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  others  do  not  accept  his  choice  of  authori¬ 
ties.  On  such  a  point  who  shall  decide?  Evidently  the 
decision  of  the  practice  must  be  the  prerogative  of  the 
employer,  who  may  exercise  it  personally  or  appoint  a 
representative,  often  a  proofreader.  In  either  case  subor¬ 
dinate  proofreaders  must  accept  the  authoritative  decisions, 
which  inevitably  will  often  involve  the  use  of  forms  against 
which  they  can  cite  good  authorities. 

Among  the  things  criticized  to  our  editor  must  have 
been  the  omission  of  a  comma  after  a  name  followed  by  a 
locality,  for  a  sentence  in  the  letter  is  this :  “  When  you 

write  ‘  John  Smith,  of  Franklin,’  with  the  commas,  you  are 
flying  in  the  face  of  authority  and  going  with  the  daily 
papers.  The  commas  do  not  belong  there  unless  you  wish 
to  distinguish  John  Smith  of  Franklin  from  John  Smith  of 
some  other  place.”  This  assertion  of  flying  in  the  face  of 
authority  can  have  no  weight  without  naming  the  author¬ 
ity.  Many  daily  papers  omit  the  commas,  and  those  which 
use  them  would  be  defended  by  the  claim  that  they  are  thus 
in  accord  with  authority.  Omission  of  the  commas  would 
be  the  better  means  of  distinction,  rather  than  their  use. 
It  is  advisable  to  be  cautious  in  such  matters  of  positive 
assertion  when  there  is  no  absolute  right  and  wrong,  and 
the  only  provable  fact  is  that  some  people  adopt  one  form 
and  some  another. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  procure  universal  agree¬ 
ment  in  style,  and  generally  those  who  strive  for  it  devote 
their  efforts  toward  adoption  of  their  own  choice.  I  natu¬ 
rally  think  my  way  is  best,  especially  when  I  have  reached 
it  through  long  and  careful  study  and  comparison  of  all 
the  opinions  and  decisions  that  I  can  find;  but  even  in 
regard  to  matters  where  I  have  firm  conviction  that  one 
way  is  right  and  another  wrong,  it  still  remains  true  that 
many  others  are  as  firmly  convinced  in  the  opposite  way. 


BLIND  TO  HEAR  PRINTED  CHARACTERS. 

The  fact  that  metallic  selenium  is  a  better  conductor 
of  electricity  when  light  shines  upon  it  than  when  in  the 
dark,  is  the  basis  of  numerous  experiments  looking  toward 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  blind.  A  recent  inven¬ 
tion  called  an  optophone  consists  of  a  box  containing  a 
checkerboard  group  of  selenium  cells,  each  connected  with 
a  modified  telephone  receiver  which  is  applied  to  the  ear. 
When  a  printed  page  in  large  type,  as  a  poster,  is  passed  in 
front  of  this  instrument  in  a  strong  light,  each  cell  in  the 
group  will  sound  a  musical  note  in  the  receiver,  and  the 
blind  man  may  detect  the  letter  from  its  note  or  chord. 
The  letter  A,  for  example,  when  passed  in  front  of  this 
instrument  gives  a  rising  and  falling  scale,  while  the  mid¬ 
dle  bar  maintains  the  note  for  a  perceptible  instant.  The 
blind  man  quickly  learns  to  distinguish  this  combination 
of  sounds  as  A,  and  in  time  to  memorize  the  alphabet. 
Refinement  of  the  process  may,  possibly,  revolutionize  the 
whole  field  of  teaching  the  blind. —  Popular  Mechanics. 


What  a  man  knows  should  find  expression  in  what  he 
does.  The  chief  value  of  superior  knowledge  is  that  it 
leads  to  a  performing  manhood. —  Bovee. 
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BY  J.  L.  FRAZIER. 


In  this  series  of  articles  the  problems  of  job  composition  will  be  discussed,  and  illustrated  with  numerous  examples.  These  discussions  and  examples 
will  be  specialized  and  treated  as  exhaustively  as  possible,  the  examples  being  criticized  on  fundamental  principles  —  the  basis  of  all  art  expression. 
By  this  method  the  printer  will  develop  his  taste  and  skill,  not  on  mere  dogmatic  assertion,  but  on  recognized  and  clearly  defined  laws. 


The  Composition  of  Title-pages. 

The  characteristics  of  a  person  can  be  ascertained 
to  a  great  extent  by  an  inspection  of  the  front  door 
of  his  home  or  office.  A  marred,  unclean  entrance 
would  lead  you  to  believe  the  occupant  a  careless, 
slovenly  individual.  A  clean  but  plain  and  un- 


COURSE 


of 


TUDY 


FOR  THE 
COMMON 
SCHOOLS 

OF  JACKSON 
County,  Arkansas 


Fig.  1. 

An  illegible  design,  due  mainly  to  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
compositor  to  make  his  copy  fit  a  design  he  had 
seen  in  another  piece  of  work. 

adorned  door  would  indicate  the  person  living  there 
to  be  a  stern  person,  .perhaps,  possessed  of  little 
artistic  feeling.  Should  the  glass  in  the  door  be 
decorated  and  the  walls  of  the  hall  brightened  with 
a  few  good  pictures  you  would  immediately  infer 
that  the  occupant  was  of  an  artistic  temperament. 


Just  as  the  front  door  gives  you  an  insight  into 
the  characteristics  of  the  occupant  of  the  house,  so 
should  the  title-page  give  the  key-note  to  the  style  of 
the  book,  for  it  is  to  the  book  just  what  the  door  is  to 
the  house  —  the  introduction.  The  chapter  headings 
should  be  kept  in  harmony  with  it.  It  should  be  set 
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Fig.  2. 

The  same  copy  simply  composed,  based  on  typographic  principles 
of  balance,  proportion  and  harmony.  Probably 
required  one-tenth  the  time  to  execute. 

in  a  type-face  that  harmonizes  with  that  used  in  the 
body  of  the  book  and  the  same  motif  should  govern 
the  decoration. 

Historically  the  title-page  has  been  developed 
from  the  colophon  of  the  early  printed  books.  The 
colophon,  however,  occupied  the  last  page  of  the 
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book  and  gave  the  name  of  the  printer  and  the  illu¬ 
minator.  The  author  did  not  place  his  name  on  his 
book,  evidently  thinking  his  work  of  more  impor¬ 
tance  than  himself.  Gradually,  however,  he  began 
to  place  his  name  and  other  matter  on  the  title,  and 
then  the  page  was  shifted  from  the  back  to  the  front 
of  the  book.  It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this 
article  to  deal  with  the  historical  feature,  however, 
for  with  a  complete  understanding  of  the  principles 
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Fig.  3. 

A  representative  title-page  of  sixty  years  ago.  The  idea  then 
was  to  space  the  lines  at  an  even  distance  over  the  page. 

of  typography  and  with  an  average  amount  of  good 
taste  the  printer  can  set  as  good  a  title-page  without 
this  knowledge  as  with  it.  It  is  interesting  reading, 
however,  for  printers  who  are  interested  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  as  well  as  the  execution  of  their  craft. 

There  are  no  hard-and-fast  rules  which  govern 
the  setting  of  title-pages.  Very  often  the  character 
of  the  text  of  the  book  will  suggest  the  treatment. 
In  fact,  the  only  consistent  handling  of  a  title  is  that 
which  is  in  harmony  with  the  subject-matter  of  the 
book.  For  technical  books  which  discuss  subjects 
from  a  professional  standpoint,  the  title-page  should 
be  set  in  plain  types  and  grouped  into  a  simple 
design.  Lawyers  and  doctors  do  not  appreciate  fanci¬ 
ful  treatment  in  the  titles  of  their  books,  which  is 
sufficient  proof  that  such  is  out  of  order.  Where  the 
subject  is  informal,  or  fanciful,  decoration  should  be 
used  consistent  with  the  subject,  and  where  an  artis¬ 
tic  consideration  is  evident  in  the  subject  of  a  book 
or  folder  then  it  is  proper  to  exemplify  that  con¬ 
sideration  in  typographical  design.  If  the  book  is  a 


catalogue  and  the  advertising  element  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  a  greater  latitude  is  allowed  the  compositor 
and  bolder  types  are  permissible,  and  even  advisable 
in  some  cases. 

The  same  rules,  or  good  taste,  that  govern  the 
selection  of  type  in  all  printing,  apply  in  the  setting 
of  title-pages.  True  Gothic  (Old  English)  is  the 
proper  face  to  be  used  in  the  printing  of  title-pages 
of  an  ecclesiastical  subject,  and  to  some  extent  in 
all  work  where  there  is  an  artistic  consideration. 
A  plain  roman  letter  in  capitals  is  best  for  works  of 
a  technical  nature,  while  the  graceful  lines  of  a  neat 
italic  lend  themselves  handily  to  the  treatment  of 
titles  introducing  hooks  or  folders  which  are  intended 
to  appeal  to  ladies.  A  letter  denoting  strength,  type 
of  the  same  thickness  of  line  as  Cheltenham,  should 
introduce  the  subject  of  machinery.  These  sugges¬ 
tions  should  serve  to  start  the  compositor  thinking 
along  the  right  line,  and  with  good  judgment  he 
should  experience  no  difficulty  in  selecting  the  right 
type  for  the  job. 

One  of  the  principles  of  good  typography  which 
should  never  be  violated  in  the  construction  of  title- 
pages  is  shape  harmony,  which  means  that  the 
various  things  that  go  to  make  up  the  complete  work 
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Fig.  4. 

The  modern  conception  of  the  title-page.  Note  the  pleasing 
proportion  due  to  the  inequality  of  white  space. 

shall  have  something  in  common.  The  shape  of  the 
type  should  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  page  upon 
which  it  is  printed.  On  an  oblong  page  the  type-face 
best  suited  is  an  extended  letter,  while  condensed 
type  is  best  suited  to  a  page  that  is  very  narrow. 
The  regularly  proportioned  page,  having  dimensions 
on  the  ratio  of  two  to  three,  is  the  shape  most  com¬ 
monly  used,  and  regular  shapes  in  letters  are  propor¬ 
tioned  correctly  for  this  shape  of  stock. 
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Some  of  the  worst  examples  of  title-pages  are 
those  in  which  the  compositor  has  endeavored  to 
make  the  copy  fit  the  scheme  of  a  design  he  has  seen 
and  which  appealed  to  him.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  or  not  the  copy  he  is  wrestling  with  is 


Fig.  5. 

A  title-page  wherein  the  advertising  element  is  given 
consideration.  Interest  is  secured  through  cuts 
having  a  humorous  tendency. 

suited  to  the  design  —  he  makes  it  fit,  and  the  result 
is  always  a  heterogeneous  mass  that  means  nothing 
and  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  read.  Probably 
the  most  striking  example  of  this  class  of  work  that 
ever  came  to  light  is  the  one  reproduced  (Fig.  1). 
Think  of  the  prodigious  amount  of  labor  this  ambi¬ 
tious,  but  untutored,  disciple  of  Ben  Franklin  per¬ 
formed  in  the  execution  of  that  piece  of  work! 
Imagine  his  joy  as  he  “chucked”  that  letter  “S” 
between  the  rules  of  those  broken  inner  panels ! 
Then  allow  your  gaze  to  shift  to  the  right  upon  the 
same  copy  neatly  set  (Fig.  2),  well  proportioned,  and 
properly  balanced.  As  you  compare  the  two,  think 
of  the  vast  difference  in  time  required  in  the  setting 
of  the  two  examples  and  then  let  these  words  settle 
into  the  remote  recesses  of  your  brain  —  “  The  sim¬ 
plest  way  is  best.” 

Until  a  few  years  ago  it  was  customary  to  set  the 
lines  comprising  the  title  an  even  distance  apart 
down  the  page,  the  compositors  in  those  days  having 
a  horror  of  white  space  and  very  little  idea  of  art 
in  connection  with  printing.  The  principle  of  pro¬ 
portion  was  unknown  to  printers  at  that  time.  Con¬ 
trast,  if  you  will,  a  title-page  set  in  those  good  old 
days  with  a  twentieth-century  design  containing  an 
equal  amount  of  matter  (Figs.  3  and  4),  and  see  for 
yourself  the  improvement  both  in  beauty  and  legi¬ 
bility.  In  the  old  one  almost  every  line  constitutes  a 
group  in  itself  and  consequently  a  distinct  attraction, 


which  makes  reading  difficult.  In  the  new  one 
(Fig.  4)  the  eye  is  attracted  directly  to  the  subject, 
which  is  placed  near  the  point  of  vertical  balance, 
where  the  eye  of  the  reader  by  instinct  rests  first. 
Right  there,  too,  you  find  the  whole  title  grouped 
about  the  main  line,  which  makes  for  legibility.  The 
best  title-pages  are  those  which  are  confined  to  two, 
perhaps  three,  groups. 

In  informal  title-pages  it  is  often  a  very  good 
idea  to  increase  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  work 
through  the  use  of  cuts,  and  frequently,  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  much  good  advertising  can  result  from  a 
little  touch  of  humor.  An  example  of  this  character, 
which  shows  a  very  pleasing  use  of  cuts  in  a  title- 


SHAPE  HARMONY 


shape  harmony. 


page,  is  reproduced  (Fig.  5).  Far  better  no  decora¬ 
tion  at  all  than  that  not  in  harmony  with  the  subject 
of  the  design  or  that  which  serves  to  weaken  rather 
than  strengthen  the  page. 
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APPRENTICE  PRINTERS'  TECHNICAL  CLUB 


BY  J.  L.  FRAZIER. 

This  department  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  interests  of  apprentices,  and  the  subjects  taken  up  are  selected  for  their  immediate  practical  value. 
Correspondence  is  invited.  Specimens  of  apprentices’  work  will  be  criticized  by  personal  letter.  Address  all  communications  to  Apprentice  Printers  ’ 
Technical  Club,  624-632  Sherman  street,  Chicago. 


A  Sermonette  for  Apprentices. 

Some  of  the  things  here  said  we  all  know,  and 
some  of  us  know  them  all,  b(ut  do  we  obey  the  sugges¬ 
tions  here  written  that  have  so  much  to  do  with 
making  good  workmen?  The  fact  that  we  are  all 
prone  to  carelessness  at  times  is  the  excuse  for  this 
preachment. 

•The  first  thing  the  apprentice  needs  to  assure  his 
success  in  the  mastery  of  his  chosen  trade  is  a  love 
of  the  work.  He  must  feel  that  there  are  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  the  printing  business  that  equal  those  in  other 
fields  of  endeavor,  and  he  must  go  out  after  all  the 
information  relative  to  the  trade  and  study  it  faith¬ 
fully.  He  is  doing  himself  and  the  trade  an  injustice 
if  he  holds  a  position  as  apprentice  when  he  does  so 
simply  for  the  money  there  is  in  it,  and  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  quitting  as  soon  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  presents  itself  by  which  he  can  make  more 
money  and  secure  for  himself  more  congenial  employ¬ 
ment.  He  is  wasting  time  in  his  own  education 
while  he  is  working  at  a  trade  he  does  not  expect  to 
follow  through  life,  and  he  is  keeping  some  other  lad 
off  the  job  who  is  ambitious  for  the  opportunity  and 
who  is  fitted  by  nature  for  the  business. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  men  will  tell  you  to-day, 
“  I  worked  in  a  printing-plant  when  I  was  a  boy.” 
Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  made  good  use  of  their 
apprenticeship,  stepped  out  into  other  lines  and  were 
successful,  but  they  were  not  the  boys  who  were 
ashamed  of  their  trade  or  who  were  continually 
thinking  and  planning  on  another  job.  There  are 
many  professions,  and  a  few  trades,  where  one  can 
keep  clean  hands  and  not  be  compelled  to  wear  an 
apron,  but  the  majority  of  these  places  offer  less 
financial  remuneration  than  the  man  at  the  case 
receives.  And  it  is  an  undisputed  truth  that  by  far 
more  boys  who  become  weary  of  the  business  for  one 
reason  or  another  do  not  do  as  well  through  life  as 
those  who  stick.  Love  your  work,  and  you  are  sure 
to  get  as  much  satisfaction  out  of  a  piece  of  work 
well  done  as  does  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  or  the  artist. 

There  are  a  few  rules,  which  in  many  cases  are 
shop  rules,  that  will  help  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
the  apprentice  and  make  his  advancement  more 
rapid.  A  careful  reading  and  an  absolute  adherence 
to  them  in  word  and  spirit  is  the  true  test  of  a  boy’s 
ambition  to  master  the  trade. 


1.  —  Stand  up  at  the  case.  A  stool  simply  serves 
to  make  you  “  slow  up,”  and  your  progress  at  the 
business  will  be  slower  than  if  you  stand  while  you 
work.  Many  of  the  old-time  printers,  who  set 
straight  matter  by  the  thousand  before  the  advent  of 
composing-machines,  will  under  no  circumstances  sit 
upon  a  stool  while  setting  type.  Watching  them  while 
at  work  reveals  the  fact  that  their  speed  is  increased 
by  a  rhythmic  movement  of  their  whole  body,  while 
the  letters  chase  themselves  from  case  to  stick  with 
great  rapidity. 

2.  —  Keep  your  mind  on  your  copy.  Be  alert  and 
keep  your  eyes  a  little  ahead  of  your  hands.  This 
will  enable  you  to  make  better  time  than  if  you  work 
“  word  by  word,”  and  it  will  also  do  away  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  liability  of  leaving  out  or  repeat¬ 
ing  a  word,  phrase  or  line.  Follow  copy  closely,  and 
there  can  be  no  kicks  coming  your  way  after  the  type 
is  set. 

3.  —  When  you  are  justifying  a  quadded  line,  keep 
the  spaces  next  to  the  type  and  not  at  the  end  of  the 
line. 

4.  —  In  justifying,  do  not  bend  or  break  the 
spaces.  It  is  just  as  harmful  to  space  a  line  too 
tightly  as  too  loosely,  and  besides,  it  makes  a  slovenly 
workman  of  you. 

5.  —  Some  tired  boys  who  work  in  printing-offices 
become  careless  in  their  distribution  and  get  the 
spaces,  quads,  and  sometimes  the  letters,  mixed  in  the 
cases.  This  is  the  worst  habit  of  all  and  is  the  cause 
of  much  loss  of  time  in  setting  from  the  case  so 
mixed.  True,  no  one  reads  proof  on  your  distribu¬ 
tion,  but  “  murder  will  out  ”  and  the  chances  are  the 
others  in  the  office  will  know  it  was  you.  The  last 
man  at  the  case  before  the  discovery  is  generally 
held  responsible. 

6.  — Avoid  the  bodkin  and  tweezers.  They  are  the 
cause  of  much  battered  type  and  many  poorly  printed 
jobs. 

7.  —  When  you  finally  have  the  opportunity  to  set 
a  job  from  manuscript  copy,  do  not  strike  out  on 
your  own  resources  at  first.  Ask  one  of  the  journey¬ 
men  to  give  you  an  idea,  or  look  over  your  trade 
journals  for  a  similar  piece  of  work.  Do  not  select 
some  design  that  is  unsuited  to  the  copy  you  have 
in  hand.  The  copy  is  unalterable,  while  you  are  at 
liberty  to  use  various  styles  in  the  composition.  Make 
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the  design  fit  the  copy  just  as  though  it  had  been 
thrown  around  the  j  ob  as  a  final  touch. 

8.  —  Should  you  take  a  case  from  its  regular  rack 
and  remove  it  to  a  place  where  the  light  is  better,  or 
where  you  will  be  out  of  the  way  of  other  workmen, 
take  it  back  when  you  are  through. 

9. —  Do  not  distribute  pi  from  your  hand,  unless 
there  is  very  little  of  it.  The  proper  way  is  to  set  it 
in  a  stick  with  the  nicks  out.  There  is  little  danger, 


First  Place  —  Frank  E.  Graves,  McGuire  Print¬ 
ing  Company. 

Second  Place  —  Louis  A.  Shepherd,  Robinson 
Printing  Company. 

Third  Place  —  H.  Flint,  J.  B.  Stott  Printing 
Company. 

Sixteen  specimens  were  entered,  which  is  gratify¬ 
ing  and  indicates  the  interest  that  is  being  taken  in 
the  contests.  The  copy  was  very  difficult  to  handle 
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A  large  amount  of  matter  well  handled  by  Thomas  Godfrey.  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 


then,  of  getting  it  into  the  wrong  case,  and  with  it  all 
turned  the  same  way,  assembling  and  distribution 
are  greatly  facilitated. 

10.  —  When  you  go  to  the  slug  rack  endeavor  to 
carry  away  with  you  only  such  slugs  and  leads  as 
you  shall  need.  This  will  save  time  in  cleaning  up 
after  the  job  is  set  and  will  make  your  stand  look 
neater.  Leads  and  slugs  scattered  over  stands,  cases 
and  galleys  bespeak  a  careless  workman. 

11.  —  If  it  is  necessary  to  correct  a  line  to  the 
extent  of  changing  the  spaces,  etc.,  rejustify  it  in  the 
stick  and  you  will  avoid  the  possibility  of  a  “  fall¬ 
out  ”  before  or  a  “  pull-out  ”  after  the  form  is  on  the 
press. 

12.  —  In  distributing  drop  the  letters  in  the  box 
gently  if  small  and  lay  them  down  easily  if  large. 
Heavy  letters  are  more  susceptible  to  damage  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  added  weight.  A  little  care  in  this 
will  improve  the  appearance  of  many  a  job,  for  what 
is  worse  than  a  large  black  letter  with  a  dent  or 
scratch  across  its  face  to  show  white? 

13.  —  In  setting  italic  do  not  attempt  to  shove  a 
space  in  between  words  when  the  last  letter  of  one 
has  a  kern,  or  overhang,  for  there  is  grave  risk  of 
breaking  this  and  ruining  the  letter. 

14.  —  If  the  pressman  does  not  wash  his  forms 
properly,  tell  him  about  it,  and  if  he  does  not  obey, 
do  it  yourself.  Filled-up  letters  not  only  print 
poorly  but  the  ink  is  liable  to  wash  down  the  sides  of 
the  letter,  become  hard  and  interfere  materially  with 
correct  justification. 


Results  of  the  Denver  Contest. 

The  problem  for  the  contest  conducted  for 
apprentice  members  of  Denver  Typographical  Union, 
No.  49,  was  the  setting  of  a  two-column,  eight-inch 
advertisement  for  the  Joslin  Dry  Goods  Company,  of 
that  city.  The  prizes  for  this  month  were  awarded 
as  follows : 


and,  all  things  considered,  the  boys  did  very  well 
indeed.  The  most  important  line  in  the  advertise¬ 
ment  is,  no  doubt,  “  Save  $50,”  and  had  the  awards 
been  given  for  advertising  merit  alone,  Louis  A. 
Shepherd,  the  winner  of  second  place,  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  won  first.  Since  the  contest  is  intended  to 
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SAVE  $50 

Joslin  Dry 

Here  In  One  Season-You  Can 

Goods  Co. 

You,,  be  mo„ 

ex^ra  good  taonl'.even  one o"l 

Fancy  Ties 

Low  Prices 

FANCY  TIES  special  a...  25c 

25c 

On  Shirts, 

Yo„,,be:„pr£Z™ 

111 

Big  Store  Full  of  Bargains 

The  JOSLIN  Dry 

You  can  save  S50  hci 

—  J 

Goods  Company 

First  prize,  Second  prize, 

Denver  Contest.  Denver  Contest. 


determine  typographic  excellence,  the  committee 
feels  that  awards  must  be  given  to  the  one  who  gets 
the  most  attractive  design  from  that  standpoint. 
The  first  and  second  place  specimens  are  reproduced. 

Beginning  with  this  month  a  change  will  be  made 
as  to  the  award  of  prizes.  Instead  of  the  first  prize 
being  cash,  as  heretofore,  six  months’  subscription  to 
The  Inland  Printer  and  $1  cash  will  be  given, 
making  a  total  of  $2.50.  The  second  prize  will  be 
three  months’  subscription  to  The  Inland  Printer 
and  75  cents  in  cash.  The  third  prize  will  be  a  pair 
of  tweezers  or  a  pica-nonpareil  8% -inch  brass  line- 
measure  and  50  cents  in  cash,  making  a  total  of  $1. 
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The  reason  for  arranging  the  prizes  as  here  stated 
is  that  every  apprentice  may  have  an  accurate  line- 
gage  and  a  good  pair  of  tweezers  (or  none  at  all 
should  be  the  rule).  As  soon  as  the  boy  is  supplied 
with  these,  the  entire  amount  in  cash  will  again  be 
given  him. 


Specimens. 

Gerald  Sweeney,  Spring  Valley,  Illinois.— The  menu  is  very 
neatly  arranged,  and  we  find  nothing  in  it  which  calls  for  criti¬ 
cism.  We  note  your  query  as  to  whether  illustrations  in  a  book 
should  be  on  the  right  or  the  left  side,  and  presume  that  this 
refers  to  illustrations  printed  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  only.  In 
cases  of  this  kind  it  is  usually  considered  desirable  to  have  the 
illustration  on  a  right-hand  page,  with  the  blank  page  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  sheet  on  the  left-hand  side. 

Thomas  Godfrey,  Vancouver,  B.  C. —  The  letter-head  designs 
are  well  handled,  and  contain  little  which  calls  for  criticism. 
We  would,  however,  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  script 
letters  and  text  letters  should  be  closely  spaced  between  words, 
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Attractive  title-page  by  John  Kloeck,  Chicago. 

as  they  appear  to  much  better  advantage  when  spaced  in  this 
manner.  The  letter-head  for  The  Dominion  Wood  Pipe  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  shows  a  good  handling  of  a  large  amount  of 
copy,  and  we  are  reproducing  it  herewith.  We  are  pleased  to 
award  you  a  “  Certificate  of  Excellence.” 

Joseph  L.  Hill,  Port  Colborne,  Ontario.— Your  specimens 
have  been  handled  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  both  the 
designs  and  the  color  combinations  being  pleasing.  In  the  main 
line  on  the  label  job,  however,  there  is  too  much  space  between 
words,  especially  as  the  type  is  rather  condensed.  The  title- 
page  of  the  small  program  is  very  nicely  arranged.  The  two 
lines  at  the  top  show  more  space  between  words  than  is  desir¬ 
able,  especially  in  view  of  the  small  amount  of  space  that  appears 
between  the  ends  of  the  lines  and  the  border  surrounding  the 


variation  in  the  sizes  of  type  used.  Placing  some  of  the  lines 
in  smaller  type  would  allow  of  more  white  space  between  some 
of  the  groups  and  thus  render  them  more  legible. 

Joseph  A.  Weis,  Springfield,  Illinois. —  The  window-card  con¬ 
tains  too  many  rules,  borders  and  decorative  spots,  and  we 
would  suggest  the  omission  of  most  of  them.  The  other  speci¬ 
mens  are  very  neat.  We  show  a  reproduction  of  the  masquerade 
ticket,  which  is  quite  pleasing,  although  there  should  be  less 
space  between  the  words  in  the  top  line  and  the  rules  should  be 
placed  a  trifle  farther  from  the  second  line.  The  ticket  by 
Charles  Gaa  is  also  very  satisfactory,  and  we  show  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  it  herewith.  We  are  pleased  to  award  you  a  “  Certificate 
of  Excellence.” 


William  Bailey,  Centre  Hall,  Pennsylvania. —  Your  speci¬ 
mens  are  quite  satisfactory,  although  there  are  one  or  two 
points  to  which  we  would  call  your  attention.  We  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  arrange  your  cover  and  title  page  designs  in  such 
manner  that  the  strongest  display  will  appear  in  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  the  designs,  rather  than  at  the  bottom.  This  applies 
particularly  to  the  title-page  of  the  leaflet  for  the  Centre  Hall 
Poultry  Yards. 

Joseph  Tinger,  Chicago,  Illinois. —  Your  work  is  very  good, 
especially  the  letter-head  for  Hurlbert  &  Dorsey,  which  is  set  in 
a  style  very  appropriate  for  that  line  of  business.  Old  English 
and  Plate  Gothic  are  not  harmonizing  type-faces  and  should  not 
be  used  together  unless  the  Gothic  is  very  small,  in  which  case 
its  extends  I  face  is  not  so  noticeable.  On  the  card  for  the  Fire 
Insurance  Baseball  League  to  which  the  above  criticism  applies 
you  have  blind-stamped  a  border  about  the  design.  This  is  not 
pleasing  because  of  the  fact  that  the  margins  are  uneven,  which 
violates  shape  harmony.  The  dance  card  is  neat  and  your  own 
criticism  of  the  Paragon  Junior  Club  card  is  correct.  It  is  not 


Carl  E.  Gruber,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. —  Your  letter-head  is 
too  complicated,  both  as  regards  design  and  color  combination, 
and  we  would  suggest  a  more  simple  treatment.  Four  colors 
and  a  different  type-face  for  each  line  are  not  conducive  to  the 
best  design  for  work  of  this  character. 

W.  L.  Brewer,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. —  While  your  speci¬ 
mens  are,  in  general,  very  pleasing,  we  think  that  the  reverse 
side#of  the  card  would  show  a  better  display  if  there  was  more 


George  G.  Green,  Sherbrooke,  Canada. — As  a  whole  your 
work  is  very  neat,  only  a  few  minor  criticisms  being  demanded. 
You  place  a  hyphen  instead  of  a  colon  between  the  hour  and 
minutes,  denoting  time  8-30,  instead  of  8:30.  The  letter-heads 
are  very  neat,  the  position  of  the  postoffice-box  number  being 
the  only  thing  amenable  to  criticism.  It  could  have  been  placed,, 
beneath  the  names  of  the  proprietors,  thus  making  the  design 
more  symmetrical.  Your  type  selections  are  good.  In  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  Owls’  Anniversary  Day  the  antique  ornaments 
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above  and  below  the  word  “  Programme  ”  could  have  been  omit-  that  distance  from  the  top.  The  type  used  for  the  name  of  the 

ted  and  the  work  thereby  improved.  proprietor  is  entirely  too  large.  That  constitutes  the  largest 

George  McElhiney,  Loomis,  Nebraska.— The  trouble  with  8'r0UP  °n  the  Pase  and  should  be  near  the  point  of  vertical 

the  color  scheme  of  the  letter-head  is  that  the  green  is  too  dark.  balance,  which  is  above  the  center  of  the  page.  Be  careful  of 

Apparently  the  disk  of  the  press  was  not  washed  thoroughly.  these  thinKs  and  study  the  article  °n  title-pages  at  the  beginning 

of  this  department. 

The  Young  Apprentice,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. —  Your 
paper  is  very  neat,  the  presswork  being  exceptionally  good. 

Ralph  Humphrey,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. —  Your  cards  are  neat 
but  there  should  be  greater  contrast  between  the  headings  and 
the  body  matter  in  them. 

Jesse  E.  Taylor,  Humansville,  Missouri.—  The  larger  part  of 
your  work  is  very  good  indeed.  A  too  free  use  of  underscoring 
rules  serves  to  weaken  it,  for  you  seem  to  have  a  good  under¬ 
standing  of  display. 

Carl  Persson,  Karlstad,  Sweden. —  The  package  of  specimens 
you  sent  are  all  interesting  and  very  neat  in  their  typographic 
and  color  treatment.  The  menu  for  the  Karlstadtstypemas 
Hostakfva  is  very  good  and  the  color  selection  novel,  the  matter 
being  printed  in  black,  the  border  in  pale  green,  and  the  head¬ 
ings  and  the  cut  in  orange.  Your  hand  drawn  and  lettered 
cards  are  exceptionally  good,  and  two  of  them  are  reproduced. 


Attractive  card  by  J.  Glenn  Holman,  Findlay,  Ohio. 
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AUGUST  R.  MOORE 


ENKINS  &  MOORE 


PITTSBURG 


When  you  wash  up  for  color  do  you  remove  the  inside  disk? 
This  should  be  done,  for  if  it  is  not  and  the  press  is  started, 
ink  that  has  worked  down  into  the  crevice  between  the  two  will 
work  out  again  and  spoil  the  color.  We  believe  you  would  get 
much  better  results  by  using  a  better  grade  of  ink. 

William  Bailey,  Centre  Hall,  Pennsylvania.— Your  work  is 
very  good,  and  there  are  but  a  few  minor  criticisms  to  be  made. 
In  the  folder  for  Penn  Valley  Lutheran  Charge  the  upper  group 
is  too  near  the  border.  The  presswork  on  this  job  is  not  neat, 
too  much  ink  having  been  used.  The  cards  for  the  Teachers’ 


Post-card  drawn  and  lettered  by  Carl  Persson,  an  apprentice  of 
Karlstad,  Sweden. 

Institute  and  for  Sinking  Mills  are  very  good  and  call  for  no 
criticism.  In  the  title-page  for  the  Single-comb  White  Leghorns 
catalogue  you  have  made  several  blunders.  You  have  separated 
the  design  into  too  many  groups,  and  the  ornament,  instead  of 
being  so  near  the  bottom  of  the  design,  should  be  approximately 


SOLILOQUIES  OF  THE  DEVIL 

BY  H.  F.  LOCKHART. 

The  Green  Sox  play  the  Imps  this  afternoon 

And  Monty’s  in  the  box  —  but  what’s  the  use  ? 

I  might  as  well  be  wishin’  for  the  moon ; 

If  I  don’t  do  this  work  I’ll  get  the  deuce. 

The  game  is  called  by  now  —  it’s  half -past  three  ; 

There  ain’t  a  geezer  in  the  plant  but  me. 

I  guess  my  bloomin’  bean  is  made  of  hay. 

If  I’d  ’a’  had  the  brains  a  goose  is  got, 

I’d  jes’  let  on  that  I  was  sick  to-day, 

An’  let  the  gosh-blame  office  go  to  pot. 

I  got  jes’  thirteen  measly  forms  to  clean. 

Gosh !  How  I  hate  the  smell  of  gasoline ! 

The  boss  ’phoned  in  —  the  clock  was  strikin’  one  — 

“  I’ve  got  important  business  —  won’t  be  back.” 
Important  business  1  Yes  he  has,  like  fun  — 

A-watchin’  Grogan  beat  it  ’round  the  track  o 

With  two  men  out  and  bases  full  —  Oh,  say ! 

This  world’s  a  doggone  pickle,  anyway ! 

The  pie-faced  gink  that  slams  the  lino  keys 

Turned  pale  around  the  gills  at  half-past  one. 

He  groaned  a  couple  of  times,  and  tried  to  sneeze, 

Then  wiped  his  lamps  —  the  darn  things  didn’t  run  — 
Then  says,  a  speakin’  faint  and  far  away, 

“  I’m  sick,  boys,  I  can’t  work  no  more  to-day.” 

The  make-up  man,  he  slipped  against  a  stone. 

“  Oh,  gosh !  ”  he  says,  “  I  guess  I’ve  cracked  a  slat. 

I  gotta  see  Doc  Jones  about  that  bone  — 

A  busted  rib  is  dangerous.  Where’s  my  hat  ?  ” 

I’ll  bet  the  bonehead’s  in  the  bleachers  now, 

A-hollerin’  his  darn  fool  head  off  —  Wow ! 

But  I’ve  got  even.  None  of  these  here  dubs 
Can’t  put  a  game  like  that  across  with  me. 

Perhaps  they  used  to  work  it  on  the  cubs, 

But  say !  It  don’t  go  down  with  Henery ! 

That  weddin’  notice  there  —  I’ve  changed  the  head 
And  put  the  dog-fight  topper  on  instead. 

I've  stuffed  the  metal-pots  with  limburg  cheese, 

And  pied  ten  sticks  of  hand-set  nonpareil ; 

I  lifted  it  —  just  then  I  had  to  sneeze; 

I  couldn’t  help  it  if  the  galley  fell. 

Say !  I  can  feed  it  to  ’em ;  just  the  same. 

I'll  bet  next  Saturday  I  see  the  game.  # 
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F.  J.  Cracknell,  with  the  Dominion  Printing  &  Loose-Leaf 
Company,  Ottawa,  Canada,  has  sent  some  specimens  that  are 
very  neat.  In  several  of  them,  however,  he  has  printed  the 
body  of  the  design  in  the  warm  color  and  the  border  and  decora¬ 
tion  in  the  cold,  whereas  the  exact  opposite  should  have  been 
the  case. 

Howard  S.  Branson,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. —  The  folder 
is  neat.  It  would  have  been  much  better  had  you  placed  the 
group  on  the  first  page  at  the  point  of  balance  instead  of  in 
the  center  of  the  page  as  you  have  done.  A  careful  reading  of 
this  department  will  show  you  where  that  point  is,  and  prob¬ 
ably  give  you  some  ideas  on  other  points  also. 

American-Scandinavian  Publishing  Company,  Spokane, 
Washington.—  Your  book,  “  Complete  Service,”  gives  a  good 
impression  of  your  splendid  plant.  It  is  well  executed,  and  a 
close  inspection  of  the  half-tone  reproduction  of  your  work 
printed  therein  shows  the  entire  product  of  the  plant  to  be 
high-class. 


Cover  of  an  elaborate  booklet  by  The  Southam  Press,  Limited, 
Montreal,  Canada. 

Bob  C.  Frisbie,  Albany,  Georgia. —  Your  specimens  are 
attractive,  the  Christmas  menu  being  especially  well  executed. 
An  improvement  could  be  made  in  the  Baptist  Church  program 
by  setting  the  matter  comprising  the  lower  group  in  a  smaller 
size  of  type  and  placing  it  nearer  the  bottom  of  the  card. 
Your  color  selections  are  good. 

Raleigh  Wilson,  Fairbury,  Nebraska. —  Had  you  reversed 
the  color  scheme  in  every  place  except  the  word  ‘  Stop  ”  you 
would  then  have  had  a  very  neat  blotter.  Red  should  be  used 
sparingly.  Never  more  than  one-fifth  of  a  form  should  be 
printed  in  the  warm  color.  The  typographical  arrangement  is 
very  good. 

The  Southam  Press,  Limited,  Montreal,  Canada. —  The 
book  is  handsome  both  in  plan  and  execution,  and  the  colors 
are  well  chosen.  A  special  feature  worked  out  in  this  book  is 
that  a  panoramic  view  of  the  city  has  been  taken  from  the  top 
of  the  firm’s  new  building  and  worked  in  above  the  reading- 
matter  on  the  inside  pages.  The  cover  is  reproduced. 

The  Barta  Press,  Boston. —  The  cover  of  the  “  Blue  Sky  ” 
folder  is  a  handsome  piece  of  art  work  and  is  reproduced.  The 
inside  reading-page  does  not  measure  up  to  the  standard  set  by 
the  cover,  however,  the  type  being  entirely  too  large.  The  style 


in  which  it  is  set  makes  reading  difficult  and  the  use  of  the 
book  ornaments  is  not  pleasing. 

The  Schultz  Printing  Works,  of  Cincinnati,  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  beautiful  menu  cards  that  served  at  the  banquet 


Handsome  cover  by  the  Barta  Press,  Boston. 
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Cover-page  by  George  Wetzel,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 


of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that  city  in  commemoration  of 
that  organization’s  seventy-fifth  anniversary.  The  cover  was 
a  white  relief  board  with  a  raised  panel  border,  lined  with 
bronze,  within  which  appeared  the  wording  engraved  in  copper. 
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of  colors.  You  have  printed  a  blotter  in  brown  ink,  the  dis¬ 
play  type  being  of  the  lithotone  variety,  and  beneath  the  main 
line  you  have  placed  twelve-point  brass  rule  printed  in  black. 
The  first  thing  one  sees  on  looking  at  this  blotter  is  the  border. 
Eliminating  this  heavy  rule  the  design  would  have  been  very 
neat.  In  your  monthly  magazine  you  have  used  a  roman  letter 
for  the  text  matter  and  a  heavy  block  letter  for  the  headings. 
This  violates  shape  harmony.  The  lines  of  the  title-page  are 


Menu  cover  by  G.  H.  Bicker,  Chicago. 


evenly  spaced  down  the  page  instead  of  being  placed  in  two 
groups,  which  violates  the  law  of  proportion.  In  this  title-page 
you  have  also  used  four  type-faces  ;  one  of  them  is  extra  con¬ 
densed  and  the  other  an  extended  Plate  Gothic,  which  is  not  at 
all  in  the  interests  of  shape  harmony.  You  will  achieve  much 
better  results  through  the  use  of  but  one  type-face  in  a  given 
piece  of  work.  The  title  for  the  program  of  the  violinist, 
Sametini,  is  very  neat,  and  is  printed  in  a  color  that  is  suited 
to  the  stock. 

W.  M.  Hunt,  Alvin,  Texas. —  You  set  the  gages  on  the 
press  in  such  a  manner  that  the  letter-head  forms  are  printed 
too  near  the  top  margin  of  the  sheet,  which  gives  an  effect  that 
is  not  at  all  pleasing.  The  letter-head  for  the  Alvin  Printing 
Company  is  the  poorest  of  the  lot,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe 
it  was  set  by  the  same  man  who  handled  the  neatly  arranged 
statement  for  the  Southern  Fruit  &  Produce  Company.  Too 
close  spacing  of  lines  which  are  nearly  the  same  length  mars 
the  appearance  of  this  letter-head.  A  better  way  to  handle 
the  copy  would  be  to  leave  the  company’s  name  as  it  is,  and 
directly  under  it,  in  very  small  type,  set  the  words  “  publishers 
of  ” ;  below  that,  in  type  second  in  size  to  the  name  of  the 
firm,  set  the  words,  “  The  Alvin  Advocate.”  There  should 
be  a  distinct  difference  in  the  length  of  these  two  prominent 
lines,  the  name  of  the  paper  should  be  shorter  than  the  name 
of  the  firm  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of  an  inverted  pyramid. 
The  words,  “  Printers,  Publishers,  Binders,”  could  be  set  in 
twelve-point  and  placed  in  a  line  across  the  top  of  the  head¬ 
ing.  The  name  of  the  manager  could  be  set  in  small  type  at  the 
left  side,  opposite  the  name  of  the  town.  The  use  of  leaders 
with  such  wide  space  between  the  dots  is  not  pleasing. 

L.  G.  Mott,  foreman  of  the  Independent,  Oskaloosa,  Kansas, 
sends  in  two  catalogues  in  which  a  number  of  typographic 


principles  are  violated.  In  the  cover  of  the  horse  catalogue  a 
very  light  border  has  been  used,  whereas  the  type  enclosed 
therein  is  dark  in  tone.  The  tone  of  the  border  should  be  as 
near  equal  to  the  tone  of  the  display  lines  as  possible.  On  the 
title-page  both  condensed  and  extended  letters  are  used,  which 
is  not  conducive  to  shape  harmony,  and  the  lines  are  placed  an 
equal  distance  apart  upon  the  page,  which  violates  the  law  of 
proportion.  Proportion  is  the  pleasing  inequality  of  white  space 
which  results  from  confining  the  design  to  few  groups.  The 
main  group  should  be  placed  at  or  a  little  above  the  point  of 
balance,  which  is  secured  by  dividing  the  page  into  five  equal 
parts.  The  dividing  line  is  the  point  that  separates  the  two 
upper  parts  from  the  three  lower  parts,  and  it  is  at  this  point 
that  the  line  should  be  placed  if  there  is  but  one  line  in  the 
group.  Should  there  be  two  groups,  one  at  the  top  and  the 
other  at  the  bottom  of  the  design,  the  upper  group  should  be 
raised  nearer  the  top  margin  of  the  sheet  of  stock  to  counter¬ 
act  the  effect  of  the  added  weight  below.  Carelessness  in  regard 
to  margins  is  evident.  The  outside  and  bottom  margins  of  a 
book  should  be  about  one  and  a  half  times  the  top  and  inside 
margins.  There  is  a  very  bad  typographical  error  on  the  title. 


The  Express  Printing  Company,  Liberty,  Indiana. —  The 
specimens  of  Mr.  Richardson’s  work  are  very  good  indeed  and 
call  for  no  criticism.  Especially  attractive  is  the  booklet  for  the 
Oxford  College  Press. 

The  Artisan  State  Trade  School,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 
—  Your  paper  is  well  printed,  the  composition  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments  and  make-up  being  very  good  indeed. 

E.  H.  Clarke  &  Brother,  Memphis,  Tennessee. —  Your  house 
organ,  Clarke’s  Preachment,  is  handsomely  printed  and  well 
written,  calling  for  no  criticism  whatever. 

The  Draper  Printing  Company,  Pomona,  California. — The 
Booster  is  a  novel  little  house  organ  and  deserves  much  com¬ 
mendation. 
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From  Axel  Edward  Sahlin,  with  the  Roycrofters,  East 
Aurora,  New  York,  has  come  a  large  package  of  specimens 
which  are  executed  in  the  style  peculiar  to  this  establishment, 
and  which  measure  up  to  the  standard  of  past  contributions. 


The  Beaver  Companies,  Buffalo,  New  York.—  The  portfolio 
of  “  Walls  and  Ceilings  ”  is  a  very  handsome  piece  of  printing 
and  calls  for  no  criticism.  The  use  of  photographs  instead  of 
half-tones  is  a  feature  of  this  catalogue  which  no  doubt  adds 
interest  to  the  work. 


Several  of  the  designs  are  printed  upon  hand-made  paper, 
and  the  effects  are  very  good  indeed.  An  envelope-slip  is 
reproduced. 

Collier  Kirby,  Memphis,  Tennessee. —  Your  work  is  very 
good.  In  the  cover  for  the  folder,  “  Doctor,”  the  line  is  too  near 
the  bottom,  in  fact  it  should  be  as  near  to  the  top  as  it  now  is 


West  Side  Printing  House,  Cleveland,  Ohio. —  The  letter¬ 
heads  for  the  Flexitype  Company  are  very  good,  the  only 
improvement  possible  could  be  brought  about  by  the  use  of 
slightly  heavier  rules  in  the  panels. 

Clarence  A.  Merrill,  Farmington,  Maine. —  The  program 
for  the  Testimonial  Banquet  is  very  handsome.  Printed  with 


Inside  pages  of  a  handsome  menu  program  by  Clarence  A. 
Merrill,  Farmington,  Maine. 


to  the  bottom.  The  person  receiving  the  folder  is  compelled  to 
look  a  second  time  in  order  to  grasp  the  word.  In  the  letter¬ 
head  for  the  White  Ice  Cream  Company  there  is  a  lack  of  har¬ 
mony  in  shape  between  the  two  faces  of  type  used  that  is  not 
pleasing.  When  it  is  necessary  to  use  two  faces  of  type  in  the 
same  piece  of  work  care  should  be  taken  to  use  letters  of  the 
same  general  shape.  The  letter-head  for  the  Pilcher  Printing 
Company  is  very  neat. 


Caslon  on  •  white  deckle-edge  stock,  in  two  shades  of  blue  ink, 
the  effect  is  very  pleasing.  A  feature  of  the  program  is  that 
on  each  page  the  rule  border  which  surrounds  it  ends  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  in  the  picture  of  some  implement  of  war¬ 
fare,  the  banquet  having  been  tendered  to  an  officer  of  the 
army.  The  reproduction  of  the  two  inside  pages  not  only  illus¬ 
trates  the  above  point  but  gives  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  high 
standard  of  Mr.  Merrill’s  work. 
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W.  B.  Neal,  Albany,  Georgia. —  Both  the  cards  are  very 
clever  and  call  for  no  criticism.,  The  novel  treatment  given  the 
card  for  the  real-estate  dealer  is  commendable.  It  is  reproduced. 

Chandler  &  Price  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. —  Your  cata¬ 
logue  is  very  handsome,  the  presswork  and  selection  of  colors 
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ment  and  pleasing  color  selections 
viduality  that  compels  attention, 
reproduced  will  show  the  possibility 


t  by  Spires  &  Darnaby. 

ns  stamp  them  with  an 
careful  study  of  the 
of  getting  away  froi 


usual  manner  of  handling  candidates’  cards  with  good  results, 
both  from  the  artistic  standpoint  and  that  of  publicity. 

A.  F.  Grunwald,  Waseka,  Minnesota. —  Your  card  for  the 
JournaURadical  is  not  very  good,  being  subject  to  criticism  in 
several  respects.  The  line  in  gothic  beneath  the  name  of  the 
paper  is  too  large,  its  extended  face  contrasting  unpleasantly 
with  the  more  condensed  line  above  it.  A  smaller  size  of  type 
for  this  line,  thrown  farther  from  the  main  line,  would  result 
in  much  improvement.  You  will  note  that  the  border  is  nearer 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  card  than  it  is  to  the  sides,  which  is 
With  these  changes  the  card  would  make  a  very  good 


Card  by  Spires  &  Darnaby,  Indianapolis. 

being  exceptionally  good, 
striking,  and  the  book  ai 
piece  of  advertising. 

Edward  C.  Sterry,  Kamloops,  British  Columbia. —  The  typog¬ 
raphy  of  the  specimens  you  have  sent  is  very  good  but  the 
presswork  is  poor.  You  show  a  tendency  to  use  rules  too  light 
in  tone  for  the  type  used  in  the  designs.  The  letter-head  for  the 
Standard  is  the  best  of  your  specimens. 

Some  excellent  examples  Of  the  product  of  the  firm  of  Spires 
&  Darnaby,  Indianapolis,  are  received.  They  call  for  no  criti¬ 
cism,  being  good  enough  to  serve  as  examples,  and  several  are 
reproduced  for  that  purpose.  The  unusual  typographic  treat- 


Owen  E.  Lyons,  Easton.  Pennsylvania. —  Your  work  is  for 
the  most  part  very  neat,  your  main  trouble  seeming  to  be  a 
desire  to  use  too  large  type-faces  in  your  designs.  When  two 
colors  are  as  satisfactory  in  a  job  of  printing  as  three  it  is  not 
a  good  policy  to  use  three,  as  you  have  done  in  your  package 
label.  This  one  thing  mars  its  appearance  for,  from  a  typo¬ 
graphic  standpoint,  it  is  very  good.  The  program  for  the 
Dalyrimple  Family  Reunion  is  very  neat,  but  it  was  a  mistake 
to  set  the  lower  group'  of  the  title  at  the  left-hand  side  when 
the  upper  group  is  balanced  in  the  center.  We  like  the  envelope 
for  the  Free  Press  Company  very  much  but  believe  it  would 
have  looked  better  in  the  left  corner,  inasmuch  as  when  the 
stamp  is  attached  now  it  will  be  somewhat  overbalanced.  The 
other  specimens  are  very  good. 


Post-card  by  Carl  Persson,  Karlstad,  Sweden 
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BY  BERNARD  DANIELS. 


Why  Prices  Vary. 

A  big  subject  this,  and  one  that  would  take  all  the  space 
in  this  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer  if  we  attempted  to 
detail  all  the  reasons  that  are  given  by  the  parties  making 
the  prices;  but  we  are  not  going  to  inflict  them  upon  you, 
we  will  give  only  one  reason  which  has  been  brought  to  our 
notice  by  a  reader  who  received  from  a  machinery  house  a 
circular  giving  the  hour-cost  in  various  plants  which  are 
using  their  machines. 

The  first  thing  is  to  give  you  an  idea  of  how  these 
supposed  costs  varied  —  we  use  the  word  supposed  advis¬ 
edly,  as  there  never  could  have  been  such  a  variation  if  an 
accurate  cost  system  had  been  in  use  in  each  plant : 


Hour-costs  from  Ten  Plants,  Given  by  Them  as  Accurate. 


It  is  not  the  intention  to  criticize  the  special  machine, 
or  even  to  say  what  it  is,  but  merely  to  show  that  with  the 
great  difference  in  supposed  cost  shown  here  there  is  no 
wonder  your  customer  takes  your  estimate  or  your  bill  with 
a  large  doubt  in  his  mind  and  goes  elsewhere  for  another 
estimate  or  a  check-up  price. 

The  above  figures  show  that  work  on  a  10  by  15  job  press 
is  being  produced  at  from  35  cents  to  75  cents  an  hour,  a 
variation  in  cost  of  over  fifty  per  cent  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest;  that  cylinder  work  is  being  taken  at  from  85 
cents  to  $1.66,  cost  basis;  that  a  special  machine,  a  test  of 
which  was  asked,  is  being  variously  rated  at  a  cost  of  from 
60  cents  to  $1.89%  an  hour;  this  latter  being  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  over  sixty-eight  per  cent,  or  two  hundred  per  cent, 
according  to  which  way  you  take  it  down  or  up. 

Of  course,  some  one  will  say  that  it  depends  on  the  way 
you  figure  your  costs,  and  that  the  man  with  the  low  cost 
probably  charged  the  other  items  somewhere  else  on  the 
job.  Let  us  grant,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  he 
did;  and  take  a  job  of  twenty-five  thousand  impressions  — 
how  in  the  name  of  common  sense  could  he  charge  enough 
to  other  parts  of  that  job  to  balance  the  deficit  on  the  press- 
work?  Then  if  he  did  not  charge  it  to  this  job  he  must 
either  have  lost  it  or  charged  it  to  some  other  customer  who 
did  not  receive  a  corresponding  benefit.  Then  take  the 
high-priced  man;  if  the  low-priced  man  or  the  middle- 
priced  man  are  right  he  is  simply  robbing  his  customers 
right  and  left  and  should  stop  it  at  once. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  this  thing  carefully  and  you  will  see 
that  the  man  who  is  low  on  one  item  is  low  on  all,  and  that 
the  men  who  occupy  the  middle  ground  are  also  in  the  same 
position.  Does  this  not  suggest  that  the  whole  matter  is 


one  of  not  having  a  proper  standard  for  apportioning  costs, 
and  a  lack  of  system?  This  is  a  serious  matter  —  much 
more  serious  than  most  printers  are  willing  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  —  and  one  that  has  had  earnest  attention  from  cost 
experts  for  several  years.  The  salvation  of  the  printing 
business  as  a  commercially  profitable  business  depends 
largely  upon  the  establishment  of  uniform  methods  of  figur¬ 
ing,  and  the  complete  abolition  of  account- juggling  between 
departments  whereby  a  printer  charges  items  that  do  not 
belong  to  it  to  a  profitable  department  and  takes  them  off 
another  department  to  get  a  low  hour-cost  to  suit  his 
method  of  bidding. 

Such  a  method  will  eventually  cure  itself  by  destroying 
the  business,  but  that  is  a  slow  method,  and  the  poison 
spreads  so  that  other  plants  are  damaged  by  the  reckless¬ 
ness  of  the  destroyer.  Only  recently  we  heard  of  a  printer 
who  did  not  charge  any  overhead  to  his  composing-room 
because  it  brought  the  hour-cost  so  high  he  lost  business. 
He  charged  it  all  to  the  pressroom  and  wondered  why  it 
was  he  was  losing  presswork  and  his  pressroom  was  the 
poorest-paying  part  of  the  plant.  When  the  load  is  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  same  manner  the  average  hour-cost  will 
vary  but  little  in  any  locality,  b,ut  a  cost  system  can  be 
juggled  to  show  any  rate  you  want — -  though  it  will  not  be 
a  Standard  system  then  and  will  be  a  dangerous  guide. 
Think  how  a  price  on  the  same  job  of  twenty-five  thousand 
would  vary  in  these  ten  plants. 

Your  Salary  —  Its  Relation  to  Cost. 

Naturally  every  employing  printer  draws  a  salary  from 
his  business,  whether  he  so  records  it  on  his  books  or  not, 
and  the  amount  of  that  salary  is  very  apt  to  be  influenced 
by  the  presence  or  absence  of  that  record,  especially  in  the 
smaller  and  medium  sized  plants.  Of  course,  where  the 
business  is  incorporated  the  matter  is  naturally  provided 
for,  as  the  proprietor  —  that  is,  the  corporation  —  does  not 
take  active  position  as  such  and  hence  gets  no  salary,  while 
each  officer,  from  the  president  down,  has  his  salary  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  by-laws  or  the  board  of  directors.  The 
necessity  of  organization  in  this  manner  has  been  a  real 
godsend  in  the  matter  of  recompense  for  their  services  to 
some  printers  we  know. 

But  to  get  down  to  brass  tacks,  let  us  consider  a  few 
important  questions  on  this  subject: 

If  you  were  merely  an  investor  in  the  business,  and  not 
a  practical  printer,  you  would  have  to  pay  some  one  to 
superintend  the  work,  and  that  payment  would  be  a  tangi¬ 
ble  figure 'and  included  in  the  pay-roll  total  when  your 
statement  was  made  up  annually  or  semiannually,  and 
would  appear  on  the  cost  or  expense  side  of  the  statement. 

Are  you  as  an  interested  owner  giving  less  valuable 
service  than  you  could  and  would  buy  if  you  were  not  a 
practical  printer?  You  surely  will  answer  this  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  and  very  positively,  too,  and  possibly  say  that  you 
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could  not  secure  the  same  service  that  you  are  rendering 
the  business  for  any  amount  of  money. 

Does  not  the  size  of  the  total  pay-roll  affect  the  cost  of 
every  job  going  through  the  plant?  And  would  you  not  call 
your  bookkeeper  to  a  swift  accounting  if  you  found  him 
deliberately  leaving  a  good  slice  of  the  amount  paid  for 
wages  out  of  the  pay-roll  account  and  charging  it  to  profit 
and  loss? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  by  any  man  worth  while 
would  be  that  he  was  worth  as  much  as  any  one  else  and 
that  he  would  soon  get  rid  of  a  bookkeeper  who  kept  books 
in  such  a  manner ;  and  then  many  of  them  stop  and  hedge 
and  stammer  that  they  are  getting  the  profits  and  do  not 
have  to  take  a  salary.  This  is  especially  true  of  those 
businesses  owned  by  individuals.  Here  is  where  they  make 


simply  an  order-taker  and  collector,  you  are  only  worth 
what  you  can  hire  a  man  to  do  that  work  for.  If  you  are 
a  creator  of  business  —  a  live  wire  —  who  not  merely  takes 
the  business  brought  in  or  on  which  he  happens  to  make 
the  low  bid,  you  are  worth  the  salary  such  service  will  bring 
in  another  place.  Sit  right  down,  Mr.  Employing  Printer, 
and  analyze  the  service  you  are  rendering  your  business 
and  the  salary  that  service  would  command  in  another 
plant,  fix  your  salary  accordingly  and  charge  it  in  the 
labor-cost  column  every  week  so  that  it  will  become  part  of 
the  total  that  shows  your  actual  hour-costs.  But  do  not  let 
any  overabundance  of  self-esteem  make  you  overvalue 
yourself,  nor  false  modesty  cause  you  to  underestimate 
your  real  worth.  Consider  carefully  just  what  you  are 
worth  to  the  plant  —  what  it  would  cost  your  widow  to 


the  mistake  that  is  keeping  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
employing  printers  with  their  noses  to  the  grindstone  and 
giving  their  profits  to  their  customers. 

Those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  installed 
the  Standard  cost  system  under  expert  instructions  —  and, 
thank  goodness,  there  have  been  quite  a  number  —  have 
been  shown  that  the  relation  of  their  salaries  to  the  cost 
system  is  a  very  important  one,  and  have  benefited  by 
placing  this  item  of  expense  in  its  proper  relation  in  the 
cost  calculation.  To  those  who  have  not  yet  installed  the 
Standard  system  or  who  are  yet  foolishly  failing  to  include 
a  correct  salary  for  themselves  in  the  wages  or  labor-cost 
column,  we  want  to  say  that  until  you  do  so  you  can  not 
get  at  the  correct  cost  of  your  work  and  are  actually  giving 
that  amount  to  your  customers  annually. 

Perhaps  some  one  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  method  of 
appraising  or  fixing  the  amount  of  that  salary.  If  such  is 
the  case,  just  look  at  it  from  the  correct  point  of  view  and 
fix  it  accordingly,  and  you  will  make  no  mistake  though 
you  may  give  your  pride  quite  a  jar.  There  fs  only  one 
way  to  fix  a  just  recompense  for  any  service,  and  that  is  its 
market  value.  In  other  words  you  are  worth  just  as  much 
as  will  purchase  the  service  you  are  rendering  in  the  open 
markets.  If  you  are  merely  a  foreman  in  your  shop  and 
letting  the  business  end  run  itself,  you  are  worth  the  price 
of  a  foreman  in  a  shop  the  size  of  your  own.  If  you  are 


replace  you  if  you  were  to  shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil 
to-night. 

This  may  seem  a  long  “  spiel  ”  about  a  trifling  matter ; 
but  if  you  will  consider  for  a  moment  that  in  the  small  and 
medium  sized  plants  the  proprietor  represents  from  one- 
sixth  to  one-fifteenth  of  the  whole  salary  roll,  and  that  the 
omission  of  this  amount  seriously  affects  the  hour-cost 
shown  by  the  cost-system  monthly  and  yearly  reports,  you 
will  see  why  it  is  that  some  printers  are  honestly  though 
ignorantly  making  unprofitable  prices  and  drifting  along 
toward  the  swift  incline  that  has  carried  so  many  to  failure. 

How  D©  You  Know? 

How  do  you  know  that  you  are  honest  with  yourself 
and  with  your  buying  public  in  the  conduct  of  your  busi¬ 
ness?  How  do  your  customers  know  it ;  is  there  any  doubt 
in  their  minds?  How  do  your  competitors  know  it? 

Here  are  three  very  important  questions  which  affect 
you  and  your  business  methods  and  on  which  the  public  has 
a  right  to  and  will  obtain  accurate  information.  Ever  stop 
to  think  of  that  in  your  hustling  for  orders?  Ever  stop  to 
think  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  buyer  of  printing  is 
afraid  to  place  an  order  with  the  average  printer  without 
an  estimate  is  because  he  does  not  know  for  a  certainty 
that  he  is  honest?  And  again,  have  you  ever  thought 
that  the  reason  —  at  least  the  principal  reason  —  why  your 
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competitor  will  take  the  buyer’s  word  about  your  prices  is 
because  he  does  not  know  that  you  are  honest? 

Now,  stop  right  here  and  get  your  mind  in  the  right 
state  before  going  further.  You  do  not  know  and  feel  that 
your  competitor  is  always  honest  in  his  estimates  and  his 
charges.  You  do  know  that  there  have  been  occasions  when 
you  have  had  very  grave  doubts  about  it.  How  about  his 
opinion  of  you?  Oh,  yes,  we’ll  admit  that  things  have 
looked  very  bad  for  him  at  times,  and  that  if  all  that  was 
said  is  true  he  is  a  scoundrel  of  the  deepest  die  and  ought 
to  be  driven  out  of  the  trade  and  denied  the  association  of 
all  decent  men;  but  have  you  ever  endeavored  to  get  at  his 
side  of  the  story?  Have  you  fully  investigated  those 
rumors  you  heard?  Quite  right,  he  did  not  come  out  and 
deny  them;  but  how  do  you  know  that  he  ever  heard  them? 


forever.”  We  left  him  in  disgust  and  on  going  down  the 
street  met  the  other  printer,  who  began  to  boast  of  the  neat 
way  that  he  had  cut  his  competitor  out  of  that  business. 
He  said :  “  Why  that  old  geezer  is  a  fool.  He  has  a  cheap 
job  and  a  receipt  for  a  bill  that  has  an  error  in  it  and  the 
other  fellow  will  have  no  come-back;  he’ll  be  afraid  to  tell 
him  of  the  error.” 

Here  were  three  typical  characters,  each  of  whom  were 
ignorant  of  the  opinion  of  the  other  regarding  him.  One 
man  secure  in  his  own  honesty  but  without  knowledge  of 
his  competitor  or  his  customer;  each  of  the  others  with 
mistaken  ideas  of  their  own  or  the  others’  true  character 
and  opinion.  That  printer  had  an  idea  that  all  printers 
would  “  skin  ”  a  job  to  save  a  profit  on  an  error  in  esti¬ 
mating,  because  he  himself  was  that  kind  of  a  business  man. 


Yes,  it’s  easy  to  ask  questions;  and  just  one  or  two 
more.  Have  you  ever  heard  what  your  customers  have 
said  to  your  competitors  about  you?  Have  your  business 
methods  been  so  open  and  above  board  that  your  competi¬ 
tors  would  know  that  those  things  were  not  true? 

Only  yesterday  we  heard  a  most  unmerciful  arraign¬ 
ment  of  one  of  the  largest  printers  in  a  medium-sized  city 
by  one  of  his  customers  and  a  competitor.  The  big  printer 
—  he  is  really  a  big  man  — had  given  an  indefinite  esti¬ 
mate,  and  his  charges  were  different  from  what  his  cus¬ 
tomer  expected,  though  just  what  he  intended  when  the 
estimate  was  given.  The  competitor  fed  the  flame  of  dis¬ 
content  and  pretended  that  he  understood  the  estimate  as 
the  customer  did  and  counseled  him  not  to  pay  a  cent  more. 
After  he  had  gone,  our  naturally  curious  disposition  led  us 
to  ask  the  buyer  what  all  the  trouble  was  about,  and  we 
were  again  regaled  with  the  same  charge  of  trickery  and 
robbery  and  threats  that  no  more  of  his  work  would  ever 
go  to  that  house.  After  carefully  reading  the  estimate  and 
examining  the  bill,  we  showed  the  buyer  that  he  had  really 
received  more  service  than  the  estimate  called  for  and  that 
the  bill  contained  an  error  in  addition  that  made  it  ten 
dollars  less  than  it  should  have  been.  His  reply  was, 
“  I  don’t  care,  I  paid  it  as  soon  as  he  said  he  would  not 
reduce  it  a  cent.  I  took  off  two  per  cent,  at  which  he 
squealed  awfully;  and  I  told  him  that  I  was  done  with  him 


The  customer  was  suspicious  of  all  printers  because  he  saw 
through  the  tactics  of  the  one  man  and  was  himself  of  the 
same  kind. 

You  no  doubt  recognize  the  breed,  but  do  you  know  that 
such  things  also  sometimes  occur  by  accident  or  through 
misunderstanding?  You  don’t  know  your  competitor  until 
you  meet  him  socially  at  your  trade-association  meetings, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  cities  and  towns  where  the 
organizations  are  strong  are  also  those  where  the  printers 
are  making  money.  Think  that  over,  and  consider  how 
little  actual  knowledge  you  really  have  of  your  competitors, 
you  who  are  outside  the  pale  of  organization,  and  then 
write  to  the  secretary  of  the  nearest  association  and  hear 
what  he  has  to  say.  Then  get  busy  and  get  together  so  that 
you  will  know  each  other  so  well  that  you  will  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  each  other  and  develop  a  manly,  honest  feeling  in 
yourselves  that  your  customer  can  not  misunderstand.  It 
will  pay  you,  morally,  physically  and  financially. 

The  Cost  of  Getting  Business. 

There  is  no  item  in  the  whole  list  of  details  which  go  to 
make  up  the  cost  of  a  particular  job  of  printing  that  varies 
more  than  the  cost  of  getting  the  business.  Data  gathered 
far  and  wide  by  the  American  Cost  Commission  for  a  period 
extending  over  five  years  has  shown  that  the  actual  shop- 
cost  for  each  hour  varies  but  slightly  as  between  one  plant 
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and  another,  and  the  various  organizations  have  accepted 
these  figures  and  made  price-lists  based  upon  them. 

But  when  we  consider  the  methods  of  different  printers 
in  their  endeavors  to  secure  business,  and  the  cost  of  their 
efforts  in  proportion  to  the  results,  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  cost  of  getting  busi¬ 
ness  when  reduced  to  a  percentage  on  the  business  obtained. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  old  established  house,  with  its 
long  list  of  old  customers  and  friends,  which  truthfully 
declares  that  it  does  not  have  any  salesmen  or  sales  expense 
as  those  things  are  usually  considered;  and  it  jogs  along 
from  year  to  year,  doing  a  profitable  but  slowly  decreasing 
business,  until  the  old  managers  retire  or  die  and  the  new 
generations  take  hold  and  begin  to  capitalize  the  old  pres¬ 
tige.  The  cost  of  getting  business  for  the  old  house  has 
been  the  minimum,  as  shown  by  their  books;  but  usually  a 
fair  percentage  in  unbilled  service  or  lower  prices. 

Then,  there  is  the  house  whose  proprietor  is  always  say¬ 
ing,  “We  have  no  salesmen,  the  quality  of  our  work  is  our 
salesman;  we  do  a  little  advertising,  but  that  does  not 
amount  to  anything.”  This  class  of  concern  usually  will  be 
found  to  be  actually  spending  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent 
to  get  business  if  their  costs  are  prorated  against  the  busi¬ 
ness  actually  secured  and  not  diffused  over  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness,  including  repeat  orders. 

Again,  there  is  the  ordinary  printer  with  a  salesman  or 
two  and  doing  quite  a  little  advertising  by  means  of  circu¬ 
lars,  booklets,  etc.  (most  of  which  reach  the  waste-basket 
unread),  and  who  will  tell  you  “  My  cost  for  getting  busi¬ 
ness  is  only  ten  per  cent.”  When  you  get  at  his  books  you 
find  that  his  salesmen  get  more  than  ten  per  cent  in  sala¬ 
ries  on  the  work  they  actually  land,  and  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  inquiries  upon  which  they  work  are  brought 
by  the  advertising-matter.  The  ten  per  cent  in  such  cases 
running  to  almost  double  that  amount  when  properly 
divided. 

And,  then,  there  is  the  modern  printer  with  a  sales  and 
“  service  ”  department  who  is  making  up  elaborate  dum¬ 
mies  and  sketches  and  preparing  copy  on  a  “  spec.”  He 
is  landing  much  profitable  business  and  making  money 
(mostly  on  his  repeat  orders),  but  he  has  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  what  it  costs  him  to  secure  business  because  he  is 
carrying  all  this  as  part  of  his  overhead. 

The  above  is  enough  to  show  that  every  printer  should 
keep  a  separate  account  with  his  sales  department  and 
charge  to  it  all  selling  expense,  so  that  he  may  get  an  accu¬ 
rate  idea  of  what  it  costs  to  sell  his  product  as  a  percentage 
and  what  it  costs  to  sell  the  special  things  he  is  pushing. 
If  the  expense  in  each  department  is  carefully  charged  to 
the  sales  department,  it  will  be  easy  to  get  the  average 
hour-cost  of  selling  and  of  artwork  and  dummy-making 
that  it  is  composed  of,  and  charge  to  each  job  its  fair 
proportion. 

Such  a  method  may  surprise  some  printers  who  think 
they  are  very  economical  in  their  sales  expenses  as  well  as 
some  who  are  to  outside  appearances  very  reckless. 

We  have  seen  mercantile  businesses  where  this  sales- 
reeord  department  has  been  carried  to  such  a  fine  point  that 
the  actual  cost,  not  only  of  each  sale  but  of  each  item  in 
that  sale,  is  figured  out.  One  large  notion  house  which  we 
recall  had  records  to  show  that  it  cost  one  cent  to  sell  a 
card  of  buttons  that  sold  for  six  cents.  Of  course,  the 
printer  does  not  want  to  go  this  far,  but  he  should  keep  an 
accurate  cost-record  of  the  expense  of  selling  every  job 
and  charge  it  up  on  the  job-record  as  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
job.  In  many  cases  he  would  be  surprised  to  find  how  little 
was  left  for  profit  out  of  some  of  those  elaborate  jobs  on 
which  his  salesman-  has  spent  days  and  his  artists  weeks. 


He  would  be  equally  surprised  to  note  the  substantial  profit 
on  some  of  the  despised  every-day  work  that  comes  in  and 
goes  out  so  quickly  and  quietly  that  you  hardly  know  it  is  in 
the  plant  before  it  is  delivered. 

Every  printer  who  employs  salesmen  and  has  not 
already  separated  his  selling  department  should  do  so  at 
once  and  learn  just  where  he  is  drifting  in  the  grand 
scramble  for  business. 

The  Little  Things. 

Most  finished  products,  but  especially  those  of  the 
printer,  are  merely  the  accumulation  of  a  number  of  little 
things,  the  absence  or  faultiness  of  any  of  which  would 
impair  if  not  entirely  destroy  the  beauty  and  value  of  the 
whole. 

To  the  uninitiated  many  of  these  little  things  do  not 
appear  on  the  surface,  and  even  the  man  who  knows  will 
not  always  think  of  them  as  he  should  in  estimating  or  in 
pricing  his  work,  with  the  natural  consequence  that  no 
charge  is  made  for  them. 

Some  printers  have  the  habit  of  mentally  grouping  a 
number,  or  perhaps  only  a  few,  of  these  little  things  in 
groups  of  their  own  or  with  some  larger  operation,  and 
feeling  that  they  have  thus  taken  care  of  them.  This 
method  is,  to  say  the  least,  slipshod,  and  only  to  be  tol¬ 
erated  in  cases  of  extreme  emergency.  These  small  items 
vary  as  much  as  the  larger  in  number  and  amount,  but  not 
always  in  the  same  ratio,  and,  in  the  hurry  of  estimating 
or  pricing,  the  man  making  the  figures  is  more  apt  to  make 
allowance  for  those  not  present  than  to  add  for  those 
present  in  excess. 

A  printer  in  the  Central  States,  who  is  doing  a  large 
variety  of  work,  including  much  novelty  work  for  adver¬ 
tising,  has  a  scheme  which  we  think  all  of  our  readers 
could  wisely  follow.  He  made  a  list  of  all  the  possible 
operations  he  could  think  of  in  connection,  with  a  piece  of 
printed  matter,  has  it  printed  on  strips  of  tough  paper  and 
keeps  a  supply  of  these  on  his  desk.  When  he  is  ready  to 
estimate  or  price  a  job  he  goes  over  it  carefully  and  checks 
on  one  of  these  lists  the  operations  actually  involved  on  the 
job  and  the  number.  For  instance,  he  finds  the  job  is  to  be 
perforated,  numbered,  gathered,  punched,  padded,  wrapped 
in  a  special  way,  labeled,  and  boxed;  he  checks  each  of 
these  operations  by  placing  in  front  of  it  the  number,  say 
2,000  perforating,  6,000  numbers,  2,000  sheets  to  be  gath¬ 
ered,  40  pads  to  be  made,  120  holes  to  be  punched  in  pads, 
etc.  He  says  that  this  little  li§t  has  made  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  for  him  in  two  years  by  preventing  little  things  slip¬ 
ping  by;  and  he  is  one  of  those  whom  we  term  careful  men. 
What  should  it  be  worth,  then,  to  the  less  particular  fellow? 

HARDENING  STEEL  BY  COMPRESSED  AIR. 

A  process  by  which  steel  is  hardened  by  means  of  com¬ 
pressed  air  is  now  in  use  by  a  German  firm  in  cases  where 
only  certain  parts  of  the  metal  require  hardening,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Compressed  Air.  The  customary  methods  of  hard¬ 
ening  by  chilling  the  steel  in.  water,  oil,  or  special  baths  is 
not  satisfactory  in  such  cases,  owing  to  the  tension  created 
between  the  hardened  and  unhardened  portions  of  the 
treated  metal.  In  the  new  procedure  the  compressed  air  is 
sprayed  over  the  metal  through  specially  designed  nozzles, 
by  means  of  which,  by  varying  the  number  and  spacing  the 
openings,  the  degree  of  hardening  may  be  accurately 
graded. 


There’s  more  room  for  improvement  than  there  is  sat¬ 
isfactory  building  material. —  Ideal  Power. 
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BY  JOHN  S.  THOMPSON. 

The  experiences  of  composing-machine  operators,  machinists  and  users  are  solicited,  with  the  object  of  the  widest  possible  dissemination  of  knowledge 
concerning  the  best  methods  of  getting  results. 


Troubles  Overcome. 

An  operator  who  was  recently  given  advice  in  these 
columns  writes:  “  We  have  done  as  you  advised — raised 
the  pot  legs  and  tightened  the  spring  for  the  plunger, 
which  was  very  loose  —  and  the  result  surprised  us.  We 
are  now  getting  a  fine,  full  slug  with  a  sharp  face,  and 
the  only  defect  is  a  slight  squirt  at  the  beginning  of  the 
line,  which  I  believe  we  can  overcome.  I  wish  to  thank 
you  very  much  for  the  information.” 

Mold-keeper  Out  of  Place. 

An  operator  writes :  “  I  am  enclosing  a  linotype  slug 

on  which  the  face  of  the  type  overhangs  the  smooth  side  of 
the  slug  so  much  that  if  the  shoulder  is  cut  off  as  it  should 
be,  the  upper  part  of  the  face  will  be  cut  off.  Please  tell 
me  what  can  be  done  to  make  face  of  type  cast  properly  on 
the  slug.” 

Answer. —  If  the  slug  is  cast  on  a  two-letter  machine,  it 
may  be  due  to  the  mold-keeper  being  set  too  low. 

Distributor. 

A  Nebraska  operator  writes:  “About  four  months  ago 
I  put  in  a  new  distributor-box.  Until  three  weeks  ago  I 
had  no  trouble  with  it  particularly.  Then  an  inspector 
examined  the  machine  and  took  off  the  cam  on  the  back 
distributor-roll,  as  he  said  it  had  been  put  on  wrong  and 
had  to  be  set  back  one-thirty-second  of  an  inch.  Ever  since 
then  I  have  had  trouble  with  the  little  cam-roll  which  works 
the  lift  and  follows  the  surface  of  the  cam  of  the  back 
distributor-roll.  It  keeps  working  up  and  completely  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  little  pin  which  keeps  it  down  in  place.  When 
it  begins  to  wear  the  pin,  it  seems  to  bind  the  distributor- 
rolls  and  causes  them  to  slow  up  and  clog  the  matrices  in 
the  magazine  entrance.  I  have  never  before  had  trouble 
like  this  with  it.  The  lift  seems  to  be  adjusted  correctly,  as 
it  raises  the  matrices  on  the  rails  all  right,  and  the  dis¬ 
tributor  works  fine  except  when  the  lift-roll  and  cam  bind. 
What  would  you  think  causes  this?  Have  put  in  three  new 
pins  the  last  two  weeks,  as  the  cam-lift  roll  has  worked  up 
and  cut  them  off.” 

Answer. —  We  believe  that  by  using  a  hardened  pin 
your  trouble  will  be  at  an  end.  Get  a  piece  of  spring-steel 
or  piano-wire  of  the  proper  diameter.  Use  a  mixture  of 
oil  and  graphite  at  this  place.  Oildag  would  be  better  still 
if  you  could  get  it.  This  can  also  be  mixed  with  clock  oil 
for  the  keyboard  cams.  It  is  splendid  for  that  purpose. 

Lines  Do  Not  Justify. 

An  Indiana  operator  writes:  “  Have  been  having  trou¬ 
ble  in  getting  thirteen-em  lines  having  several  spacebands 
to  cast.  Lines  with  three  or  four  spacebands  cast  all  right, 
but  lines  having  more  than  that  number  refuse  to  justify 


enough  to  release  the  pot-plunger  unless  the  lines  are 
almost  full.  As  you  know,  ordinarily,  five  to  seven  space- 
bands  should  justify  a  pica  or  a  little  more,  but  they  don’t 
do  it.  I  tightened  the  justification-springs,  and  that  helped 
some.  I  have  the  nuts  screwed  down  on  the  springs  so  that 
fourteen  threads  appear  above  the  nut  on  the  right-hand 
spring-rod  and  sixteen  threads  appear  on  left-hand  spring- 
rod  above  nut.  Should  they  be  tightened  still  more?  All 
other  justifications  are  all  right.  I  had  the  same  trouble 
on  twenty-six-em  lines  once  before.  The  machine  is  a 
rebuilt  Model  1  and  has  been  running  for  over  a  year,  but 
no  trouble  of  this  kind  was  experienced  until  the  last  two 
days.” 

Anstver. —  Soak  the  spacebands  over  night  in  coal  oil ; 
the  next  morning,  wash  them  in  gasoline  and  rub  both 
sides  on  a  piece  of  felt  having  a  liberal  amount  of  graphite 
spread  over  it.  Then  place  them  in  the  machine  with  as 
little  handling  as  possible.  This  treatment  should  permit 
tighter  justification  of  lines.  The  springs  may  need  more 
stress.  Perhaps  the  lock-up  of  the  mold  against  the  matrix 
line  is  too  tight.  This  adjustment  is  controlled  by  an 
eccentric-pin  in  the  mold-slide  cam  roller. 

To  Get  Good  Slugs. 

P.  F.  B.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  writes:  “Will  you 
please  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  the  enclosed  slugs? 
They  are  from  a  Model  9  machine  with  head-letter  mouth¬ 
piece.  I  use  a  seven-point  carbolite,  and  fourteen,  eighteen 
and  thirty-two  point  steel  recess  molds.  I  have  tried  the 
gas  high  and  low;  clean  the  vents  every  day,  plunger  twice 
a  day,  and  mold  two  or  three  times  a  week,  with  no  better 
results.  When  I  get  a  slug  like  the  samples  submitted,  I 
put  in  some  metal  and  they  cast  all  right  for  a  few  lines. 
You  will  observe  a  hole  one  em  from  the  left  end;  every 
other  hole  in  the  mouthpiece  has  been  plugged  up  —  that  is, 
the  holes  from  which  the  vents  lead.  I  am  going  to  put  in 
a  new  mouthpiece.  Would  you  advise  me  to  leave  the  holes 
open  or  close  them  up?  You  know  there  are  twice  as  many 
holes  as  in  ordinary  mouthpieces.  A  factory  machinist 
closed  them  up  at  first.  Another  question  I  want  to  ask 
you  is  this :  On  the  twenty-six  and  one-half  em,  seven  and 
thirty-two  point  molds,  the  lock-up  seems  to  be  bad  on  the 
left  end,  while  the  fourteen  and  eighteen  point  are  perfect. 
Have  you  any  idea  what  makes  it?  I  have  tested  it  with 
ink  on  all  the  molds,  but  I  can’t  see  anything  wrong.” 

Answer. —  We  would  suggest  that  you  open  vise  and 
push  the  ejector-blade  through  the  mold,  observing  if  the 
front  edge  of  the  various  blades  are  in  alignment.  From 
the  appearance  of  the  slugs,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
lower  section  of  the  blade  does  not  extend  as  far  forward 
as  the  upper  parts  and  is  not  in  alignment  vertically.  If 
this  condition  is  present,  you  should  remedy  it  by  buying  a 
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new  four-em  section  (F  1292).  We  can  see  no  reason  for 
changing  the  mouthpiece  unless  you  can  not  open  the  closed 
jets.  They  should  not  be  closed.  Make  a  test  of  the  mold 
by  removing  the  mold-wiper  and  applying  a  uniformly  thin 
coating  of  red  ink  to  the  back  of  the  mold.  If  a  thick  coat¬ 
ing  is  put  on  it  will  not  reveal  any  unevenness  that  may  be 
present.  The  mouthpiece  should  be  cleaned  after  each  test. 
The  metal-pot  is  too  high  on  both  ends  of  the  mouthpiece. 
Lower  it  by  turning  up  on  the  top  screws  of  the  pot  legs. 
When  the  holes  show  full  and  round  along  the  edge  of  the 
mold,  turn  up  on  the  bottom  screws  of  the  pot  legs. 

Oil  on  Matrices. 

An  operator  writes :  “  How  do  the  matrices  become 

greasy,  dirty  and  oily  in  a  day’s  run?  I  have  taken  the 
matrices  out  of  the  magazine,  washed  the  magazine  with 
gasoline,  let  it  dry  and  brushed  with  graphite  as  instructed, 
and  have  also  wiped  off  the  matrices.  The  book  says 
‘  follow  matrices  from  assembler  to  other  parts,  where 
matrices  come  in  contact,  and  wipe  out  such  parts.’  I  have 


Poor  Face  on  Slugs. 

A  West  Virginia  operator  writes:  “I  am  sending, 
under  separate  cover,  four  slugs  (thirty  ems  brevier),  cast 
on  a  Model  3  machine.  You  will  see  that  the  faces  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  letters,  more  especially  in  the  center  of  slugs, 
have  the  appearance  of  cold  metal.  I  get  the  same  results 
on  any  size  slug.  This  is  about  as  near  as  I  can  come  to 
explaining  the  trouble,  and  now  this  is  what  I  have  done : 
I  have  put  in  a  new  plunger  (new  style)  ;  the  holes  in  the 
well  are  open  and  free  from  dirt  or  dross,  and  the  plunger 
comes  up  high  enough  to  allow  the  well  to  fill  easily. 
I  have  put  tallow  and  graphite  in  the  well  and  the  plunger 
works  perfectly  free  and  easy,  but  is  not  loose  enough  to 
let  metal  come  up  around  the  rings  when  casting.  I  have 
repacked  the  pot,  taken  out  the  old  mouthpiece  and  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  all  dross  and  dirt  from  behind  it  before 
putting  in  a  new  mouthpiece.  The  plunger  seemed  to  go 
down  fast  enough,  but  to  be  sure,  I  tightened  the  pot 
pump-lever  spring  a  trifle.  I  am  sure  the  metal  is  in  good 
condition,  because  I  use  exactly  the  same  kind  on  my  other 


done  all  this,  but  it  seems  that  the  oil  gets  on  them  some¬ 
where,  I  can  not  find  where.  Distributor  box  is  always 
kept  clean.” 

Answer. —  There  is  a  possibility  that  the  oil  gets  on  the 
matrices  from  the  front  of  the  mold,  the  oil  being  deposited 
on  the  mold  by  the  ejector-blade.  We  suggest  that  you 
remove  the  ejector-blade  and  guide,  and  clean  these  parts 
thoroughly.  Also  clean  the  right  side  of  the  mold-slide 
and  the  groove  the  blade  enters.  While  the  slide  is  out 
observe  if  oil  leaks  from  around  the  mold-slide  oil-channel 
screw,  which  will  be  found  close  to  the  ejector-guide.  If 
this  shows  signs  of  leaking,  remove  the  screw  and  clean  in 
gasoline,  then  put  red  lead  on  its  threads  and  insert  again. 
Matrices  may  become  oily  from  the  distributor  screws. 
Remove  the  distributor  box  and  raise  both  curtains.  Take 
a  strip  of  clean  soft  cloth  and  saturate  with  gasoline. 
Insert  between  the  upper  and  lower  front  screws  near  right 
end,  and  while  the  screws  are  rotating  draw  the  cloth  back 
and  forth  through  the  threads.  Dry  the  screws  with  a 
clean  cloth.  Clean  all  three  screws  in  this  manner,  and  do 
not  oil  too  freely. 


machine  and  get  excellent  results.  Now  as  to  burners: 
I  use  natural  gas.  All  the  burners  under  the  pot,  throat 
and  mouthpiece  burn  with  a  clear  blue  flame  and  seem  to 
give  as  good  a  blaze  as  any  one  would  want.  Both  flues 
are  open  and  clean.  As  you  can  see,  I  have  done  a  number 
of  things,  but  evidently  not  the  right  thing,  as  the  slugs 
are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  before  I  started.  This 
machine  is  used  only  on  job  and  book  work  and  conse¬ 
quently  I  have  to  give  as  near  a  perfect  slug  as  possible. 
I  am  at  the  end  of  my  string.  I  have  done  everything  but 
buy  a  new  crucible,  and  I  have  about  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  this  will  be  the  only  remedy.” 

Answer. — Increase  the  tension  of  pump-spring  to  the 
limit  —  that  is,  put  the  spring  on  the  end  of  the  lever. 
The  block  on  the  other  end  of  the  spring  should  be  pushed 
to  the  lowest  point.  If  you  increase  the  temperature  just 
a  trifle  and  clean  out  the  cross-vents  between  the  jets  in 
the  mouthpiece  it  may  help  matters.  It  may  even  be 
necessary  to  cut  the  vents  deeper.  This  can  easily  be  done 
by  using  a  hammer  and  a  sharp  chisel,  and  then  with  a 
fine  file  smoothing  up  the  ridges  formed.  Avoid  using  too 
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much  graphite  in  the  well.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  put  graph¬ 
ite  and  tallow  in  a  can  and  dip  the  plunger  into  the  mix¬ 
ture  before  placing  it  in  the  well.  The  face  of  the  slug 
has  the  appearance  that  is  given  by  oily  mold  and  matrices. 
Possibly  your  ejector-blade  or  guide  is  oily;  or,  perhaps 
you  sometimes  put  oil  in  the  mold.  These  will  produce  bad 
faces  even  when  all  other  conditions  are  normal  and  correct. 
We  suggest  that  you  pull  out  the  mold-disk,  remove  the 
ejector-blade  and  guide,  and  clean  them  with  benzin,  remov¬ 
ing  all  traces  of  oil.  Remove  the  mold  and  clean  it  in  like 
manner;  then  polish  with  dry  graphite.  If  the  matrices 
show  any  signs  of  being  oily  on  the  sides  or  on  the  ears,  lay 
them  on  a  galley,  casting  edge  up,  and  graphite  them  with 
the  magazine  brush  or  any  similar  bristle  brush.  There  is 
a  possible  chance  that  the  three  following  conditions  need 
correcting:  (1)  Plunger  is  not  fitting  as  tight  as  it  should. 
(2)  Cross-vents  do  not  allow  the  air  to  escape  from  mold¬ 
cell.  (3)  Pot-mouth  may  not  lock  up  evenly. 

Changing  Mold. 

An  operator  writes :  “  I  would  like  to  know  how  to 

make  changes  on  a  machine  where  a  universal-mold  disk  is 
in  use,  if  I  wished  to  change  from  one  size  body  to  another, 
or  from  a  longer  to  a  shorter  measure,  or  from  one  size 
body  to  another  without  changing  the  measure.” 

Answer. —  (1)  Push  back  starting-lever  and  open  vise. 
(2)  Turn  the  disk  and  place  the  ejector-slot  in  front  of  the 
ejector.  (3)  Back  the  cams  (taking  hold  of  No.  1)  until 
the  distributor-shifter  moves  to  the  outer  end  of  the  second- 
elevator  bar.  (4)  Press  the  ejector  forward  until  it 
extends  one  inch  past  the  mold-disk.  Take  hold  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  blade  with  the  thumb  and  first  two  fingers 
and  with  the  right  hand  draw  out  on  the  latch  that  releases 
the  blade.  Withdraw  the  blade  outward  and  upward. 
(5)  Insert  proper  blade  while  holding  the  latch  forward. 
When  the  blade  is  pressed  into  place,  press  back  on  the 
latch  and  release  it.  Test  the  blade  by  trying  to  raise  it. 
If  it  is  locked  (as  it  should  be)  it  will  remain  intact.  Draw 
starting-lever  slowly  and  when  the  disk  retreats  push  the 
lever  back.  (6)  Turn  the  disk  until  the  mold-cap  screws 
can  be  loosened.  After  they  are  loose,  withdraw  each  liner 
with  the  point  of  the  screw-driver.  Take  a  piece  of  brass 
rule  and  put  a  piece  of  cloth  over  it  and  rub  it  back  and 
forth  in  the  mold  to  clean  it.  Put  in  the  desired  liners  and 
tighten  the  cap-screws.  Turn  the  mold-disk  to  normal 
position.  (7)  Change  left  jaw  to  proper  length.  (8)  Close 
vise  and  adjust  right-hand  knife  to  thickness  of  slug.  (9) 
Change  assembler-finger  and  long  finger  of  delivery-slide. 

Putting  in  Mouthpiece. 

W.  N.,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  writes:  “(1)  Having 
secured  good  results  from  your  former  advice,  I  decided  to 
ask  again.  I  have  charge  of  three  machines,  on  one  of 
which  the  mouthpiece  leaks  a  little  when  the  lock-up  is 
perfect.  It  seems  to  come  out  at  the  end  and  starts  when 
the  metal  is  a  little  too  warm,  although  the  slug  is  solid  as 
a  dollar.  I  have  tried  litharge  mixed  with  water,  but  it 
only  holds  a  week  or  two.  Can  you  suggest  a  remedy  for 
this?  (2)  In  cleaning  rubber  rolls  I  sandpaper  them  and 
wash  in  soapy  water,  as  recommended  by  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company.  This  I  only  do  when  the  cams  get  slow, 
but  I  think  the  water  makes  them  too  hard  and  they  soon 
get  smooth  or  glazed  and  thus  slower.  I  notice  this  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  No.  5,  on  which  I  work,  on  double  letters 
and  on  words  like  ‘  were,’  *  there,’  etc.  (3)  I  have  a  little 
trouble  with  the  distributor  on  another  machine.  When  the 
lift  raises  the  matrices  they  seem  to  strike  the  screw  either 
too  late  or  too  soon,  which,  I  don’t  know,  but  I  do  know  that 


it  is  wearing  away  on  the  back  edge  of  the  back  screw.  It 
seems  to  raise  the  matrices  too  quickly,  but  if  I  lower  it,  is 
will  not  raise  them  high  enough.  The  distribution  takes 
place  without  many  clogs,  but  I  don’t  like  this  unnecessary 
wear.  (4)  I  have  about  ten  matrices  on  the  other  machine 
which  will  not  hang  straight  on  the  bar.  They  are  lower¬ 
case  u’s,  and  they  drop  into  the  i  channel  and  cause  clogs. 
What  can  I  do  to  make  them  drop  right?  ” 

Answer. —  (1)  In  putting  in  a  pot  mouthpiece  you  should 
use  litharge  and  glycerin  in  the  form  of  a  paste.  When 
this  is  applied  in  a  uniformly  thin  coating  to  the  back  of 
the  mouthpiece,  it  will  not  leak.  It  may  be  that  the  metal 
accumulates  on  the  surface  of  the  mouthpiece,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  proper  heat  at  that  place.  This  will  cause  an  imper¬ 
fect  lock-up,  and  will  produce  back  squirts.  Do  not  turn 
down  the  throat  or  mouthpiece  burner.  (2)  The  rolls  may 
be  roughened  with  the  coarsest  sandpaper,  and  need  not  be 
washed  if  the  time  can  not  be  spared.  The  roller  should 
receive  attention  as  often  as  the  glazed  surface  causes  the 
cams  to  rotate  slowly.  It  may  be  that  your  cams  need  oil¬ 
ing.  If  they  vibrate  when  turned  by  hand  it  shows  the  need 
of  lubrication  on  the  pivots.  Procure  a  bottle  of  clock  oil, 
and  when  all  of  the  cams  are  out  of  place,  put  a  drop  of 
this  oil  on  each  cam  pivot.  Before  returning  the  cam  yokes 
to  the  frame  clean  the  sides  of  the  free  end  of  every  cam 
yoke  and  polish  the  pivoting  wire.  If  this  treatment  is 
properly  applied,  you  should  have  no  further  trouble.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  sharpen  the  milled  edge  of  some  of  the 
cams,  as  they  become  blunt  from  use.  (3)  In  regard  to  the 
matrices  damaged  in  the  distributor-screw,  we  could  proba¬ 
bly  tell  you  more  definitely  the  cause  of  the  trouble  had  you 
sent  a  matrix.  The  matrices  that  drop  into  the  i  channel 
should  be  discarded,  as  they  probably  have  damaged  teeth. 


Recent  Patents  on  Composing  Machinery. 

Multiple  Magazine  Linotype. —  D.  S.  Kennedy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
assignor  to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  New  York.  Filed  Octo 
her  4,  1913.  Issued  November  4,  1913.  No.  1,077,721. 

Typesetter. —  A.  Savarese,  Paris,  France.  Filed  May  7,  1912 

Issued  November  4,  1913.  No.  1,077,759. 

Magazine  Lock. —  G.  P.  Kingsbury,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  Mer 
genthaler  Linotype  Co.,  New  York.  Filed  May  7,  1912.  Issued  Dec* 
ber  2,  1913.  No.  1,080,351. 

Spaceband  Buffer. —  D.  S.  Knox,  Denver,  Colo.,  assignor  to  Merg 
thaler  Linotype  Co.,  New  York.  Filed  April  2,  1910.  Issued  Decern 
2,  1913.  No.  1.080,352. 

Magazine  Entrance  Guard. —  C.  Muehleisen,  Berlin,  Germany,  assig 
to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  New  York.  Filed  January  2,  1913 
Issued  January  13,  1914.  No.  1,084,224. 

Matrix  Composing  Machine.—  B.  Cade,  Shelby,  N.  C.  Filed  Decen- 
ber  5,  1912.  Issued  January  13,  1914.  No.  1,084,395. 

Multiple  Slug  Galley.— M.  Hartmann  and  O.  Schimmel,  Berlin,  Gei 
many,  assignors  to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  New  York.  Fiie 
October  24,  1913.  Issued  January  27,  1914.  No.  1,085,567. 

Intaglio  Matrix.—  P.  T.  Dodge,  New  York  city,  assignor  to  Merger 
thaler  Linotype  Company,  New  York.  Filed  July  15,  1907.  Issued 
January  20,  1914.  No.  1,084,617. 

Matrix  Assembler. —  H.  Degener,  Berlin,  Germany,  assign*)]  '  ” 

genthaler  Linotype  Company,  New  York.  Filed  February 
Issued  January  20,  1914.  No.  1,084,795. 

Automatic  Clutch  Control.— H.  Degener,  Berlin,  Germany, 
to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  New  York.  Filed  October  6,  1911 
Issued  February  3,  1914.  No.  1,085,891. 

Justifier  for  Tabular  Matter. —  P.  T.  Dodge,  Washington,  E 
assignor  to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  New  York.  Filed  Jai 
18,  1912.  Issued  February  3,  1914._  No. . . 


_ _  Matrix  Assembler. — J.  Mayer,  Berlin,  German; 

to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  New  York.  Filed  No* 
1910.  Issued  February  3,  1914.  No.  1,085,925. 

Font  Distinguish*  "  1  " 


signor 


— W.  E.  Berti 
il  Typesetting  Machi 
ber  23,  1911.  Issued  February  * 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to 
e  company,  New  York.  Filed  Novem- 
1914.  No.  1,086,269. 


A  BILL  FROM  BILL. 

Old  Bill  Barron  had  scrubbed  out  the  garage,  and  the 
lady  of  the  house  in  expressing  her  satisfaction  about  the 
work  had  said,  jokingly,  “  Now,  you  must  give  me  your 
bill  for  work.”  “  Yes’m,”  said  Old  Bill.  A  few  hours 
later  the  lady  received  the  following  “  bill  ”  from  Old  Bill : 
“  Maddame  I  am  financely  embarist  &  my  help  is  after  me 
evry  time  they  see  me  please  to  give  me  check  or  mony  so 
I  can  pay  them  cincerly  W.  H.  Barron.” 
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ROTARY  PHOTOGRAVURE,  THE  LAST  WORD 
IN  PRINTING.* 

BY  S.  H.  HORGAN. 

E  are  going  to  consider  briefly  a  method  of 
printing  which  is  awakening  unusual 
interest  in  the  whole  world  of  the  graphic 
arts.  It  is  called  “Rotary  Photogravure”; 
“  Gravure  ”  being  a  French  word  for  en¬ 
graving:  it  is  engraving  through  the  aid 
of  photography,  hence  “photogravure”; 
and  the  engraving  being  done  on  a  roll 
which  is  rotated  in  printing,  therefore  the  title :  “  Rotary 
Photogravure.” 

This  intaglio  engraving  on  cylinders  is  considered  to  be 
new,  and  still  the  Assyrians  engraved  intaglio  on  cylinders 
over  five  thousand  years  ago,  and  some  of  the  engraving 
they  did  is  so  minute  that  it  must  be  read  with  a  magnify¬ 
ing  glass. 

The  Assyrians  made  their  books  of  clay  —  and  so  do  we ; 
only  the  Assyrian  book  was  genuine  clay,  while  ours  is 
shoddy,  for  we  place  a  clay  coating  on  a  basis  of  wood-pulp 
or  rag.  Pages  of  Assyrian  books,  after  a  lapse  of  from 
five  thousand  to  seven  thousand  years,  will  be  found  in  all 
our  great  public  libraries,  while  the  clay-coated  wood-pulp 
books  we  are  so  proud  of  to-day  will  shortly  disintegrate 
into  dust.  Which  in  some  cases,  at  least,  may  be  fortunate 
for  posterity. 

Whether  or  not  the  Assyrians  printed  from  their 
intaglio-engraved  cylinders  we  do  not  know,  for  fragile 
records  have  been  destroyed  by  the  ages.  The  Athenians 
engraved  their  maps,  intaglio,  on  smooth  metal  plates,  after 
the  method  of  copperplate  printers.  If  they  printed  from 
them  as  we  do,  time  has  also  wiped  away  the  proof. 

So  modern  is  rotary  photogravure  that  the  inventor  has 
only  recently  retired,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  to  his  old 
home  in  Austria  after  working  out  the  process  in  England. 
It  is  to  Karl  Klic  (pronounced  Klisch)  to  whom  the  honor 
is  due  for  patiently  evolving,  notwithstanding  great  dis¬ 
couragements,  this  wonderful  method  of  printing  which 
promises  to  make  the  twentieth  century  famous  for  popu¬ 
larizing  art. 

The  fascinating  story  of  Karl  Klic  and  his  accomplish¬ 
ment  is,  in  brief,  this :  Born  in  Bohemia,  his  father  a  chem¬ 
ist,  young  Klic  studied  art  at  the  Prague  Academy  of  Paint¬ 
ing,  after  which  his  father  set  him  up  in  a  photographic 
studio  at  Brunn.  A  restless  genius,  he  gave  up  photog¬ 
raphy  for  painting,  first  in  Pesth  and  later  in  Vienna. 
Here  he  practiced  etching  and  later  experimented  with 
photogravure,  with  the  result  that  he  invented  an  important 
improvement  in  that  method  of  engraving  which  is  known 
by  his  name.  Klic  did  not  go  to  England  until  the  late  nine¬ 
ties.  There  he  worked  in  secret  and  what  he  finally  evolved 
was  this:  the  application  of  the  press  used  for  wall-paper 
and  calico  printing  to  printing  photogravures  etched  on 
copper  cylinders.  His  results  printed  by  the  Rembrandt 
Intaglio  Printing  Company  of  England  attracted  art-lovers 
everywhere. 

As  soon  as  the  photogravures  produced  by  the  Rem¬ 
brandt  Company  were  seen,  curiosity  was  stimulated  as  to 
how  the  engraving  and  printing  was  done.  Experimenters 
tried  to  follow,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  the  secrets 
of  Karl  Klic  were  at  last  discovered  and  now  rotary  photo¬ 
gravure  is  common  property. 

To  understand  Karl  Klic’s  method,  let  us,  for  a  moment, 
see  how  wall-paper  and  calico  are  printed:  A  cylinder, 

*An  address  delivered  by  S.  H.  Horgan  before  the  Technical  Public¬ 
ity  Association,  of  New  York,  on  February  19,  1914. 


usually  of  copper,  is  turned  perfectly  true.  On  this  cylin¬ 
der  is  engraved  or  punched  the  design  so  as  to  print  intag¬ 
lio.  When  on  the  press  this  engraved  cylinder  either  turns 
in  a  trough  of  ink  or  the  ink  is  smeared  upon  it  with  an  ink- 
roller.  Immediately  after  the  copper  cylinder  turns  out  of 
the  trough  of  ink  it  is  scraped  with  a  sharp,  flexible  steel 
blade  called  a  “  doctor,”  which  cleans  from  the  surface  of 
the  cylinder  the  surplus  ink  not  held  in  the  lines  or  dots 
engraved  or  punched  in  the  cylinder.  Then  the  web  of 
paper  or  cotton  fabric  is  pressed  against  the  copper  roll  by 
a  rubber-covered  impression  cylinder  and  the  web  absorbs 
all  of  the  ink  from  the  crevices  on  the  copper  roll. 

Now,  gentlemen,  lend  me  your  ears,  for  we  are  going 
into  the  technic  of  this  subject.  Dooley,  you  recall,  said  to 
his  friend  Hennessy :  “  It’s  a  terrible  thing,  Hennessy,  to 
be  a  college  president  —  you  have  to  be  so  intelligent.” 
Let  us  all  imagine  we  are  college  presidents  for  a  few 
moments,  even  though  the  strain  may  be  “  terrible.” 

Karl  Klic  adapted  the  principle  of  wall-paper  and  calico 
printing  to  photogravure  in  this  way:  He  began  with  a 
polished  copper  roll,  around  which  he  wrapped  a  photo¬ 
graphic  negative  in  carbon,  which  is  gelatin.  This  gelatin 
negative  has  a  fine  network  of  crossed  lines  all  over  it  at  a 
pitch  of  150  lines  to  the  inch.  Between  these  lines  are 
minute  squares  of  gelatin  —  22,500  of  them  to  the  square 
inch.  These  squares  of  gelatin  are  thickest  in  the  highest 
lights  of  the  picture  and  thinnest  in  the  shadows.  Exam¬ 
ined  with  a  microscope,  the  crossed  lines  stand  up  like  walls 
or  partitions  separating  the  squares. 

When  this  gelatin  film  is  dried  upon  the  copper  cylinder 
the  latter  is  revolved  in  a  bath  of  chlorid  of  iron  which 
soaks  through  the  gelatin  and  immediately  begins  to  etch 
the  copper  under  the  thinnest  squares  of  gelatin.  The  etch¬ 
ing  continues  until,  where  the  gelatin  squares  are  thickest, 
the  copper  begins  to  lose  its  brightness,  then  the  cylinder  is 
plunged  into  hot  water  and  the  gelatin  film  removed. 

It  will  then  be  found  that  the  fine  crossed  lines  in  the 
gelatin  film  have  protected  the  copper  from  being  etched, 
while  between  the  lines  square  cells  have  been  etched  to 
varying  depths ;  deepest  in  the  shadows  and  growing 
gradually  shallower  until  scarcely  any  depth  is  shown  in 
the  highest  lights. 

Now  all  that  remains  is  to  go  to  press  with  this  cylinder. 
The  ink  used  is  extremely  liquid  and  evaporative.  It  fills 
the  cavities  readily,  and,  as  the  cylinder  revolves,  a  sharp 
and  flexible  knife-blade  scrapes  the  surface  of  the  cylinder 
perfectly  clean  of  ink.  The  fine  crossed  lines,  or  partitions, 
on  the  cylinder  act  as  bearers  for  the  blade.  The  paper 
being  pressed  into  contact  with  the  ink  in  the  cells  absorbs 
it  completely,  and  the  result  is  the  most  artistically  beauti¬ 
ful  prints  that  have  ever  come  from  the  fast  printing-press, 
as  you  will  see  from  the  exhibits  which  are  now  spread 
before  you. 

It  is  not  possible  that  this  hurried  description  of  a  most 
intricate  process  may  be  clear  to  even  college  presidents. 
Some  of  the  questions  you  will  ask  are :  How  does  the  cost 
of  rotary  photogravure  compare  with  half-tone  relief 
blocks?  At  what  speed  can  these  photogravure  prints  be 
made,  and  what  is  the  life  of  a  photogravure  cylinder?  The 
cost  of  rotary  photogravure  is  higher  at  present,  but  it  will 
be  cheaper  than  relief-half-tone  printing.  The  highest 
speed  at  present  is  twelve  thousand  an  hour,  and  a  hundred- 
thousand  edition  can  be  printed  from  a  cylinder  without 
showing  appreciable  wear. 

Nature  has  made  occupation  a  necessity  to  us;  society 
makes  it  a  duty;  habit  may  make  it  a  pleasure. —  Capelle. 
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BY  J.  C.  MORRISON. 


Editors  and  publishers  of  newspapers  desiring  criticism  or  notice  of  new  features  in  their  papers,  rate-cards,  procuring  of  subscriptions  and  advertise¬ 
ments,  carrier  systems,  etc.,  are  requested  to  send  all  letters,  papers,  etc.,  bearing  on  these  subjects,  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company,  632  Sherman 
street,  Chicago.  If  criticism  is  desired,  a  specific  request  must  be  made  by  letter  or  postal  card. 


CULTIVATING  THE  FIELD. 

This  department  has  placed  and  will  continue  for  some 
time  to  place  emphasis  upon  the  study  of  advertising  costs 
and  the  raising  of  advertising  rates  to  a  compensatoi;y 
basis ;  but  we  are  pleased  to  turn  aside  from  this  study  for  a 
space  to  call  attention  to  a  feature  of  the  trade-promoting 
campaign  of  E.  Lowry’s  Sons,  the  enterprising  publishers 
of  The  Gibson  Courier,  of  Gibson  City,  Illinois. 

The  publishers  of  The  Gibson  Courier  believe  in  the 
country  newspapers  in  general,  and  the  Courier  in  par¬ 
ticular,  as  the  ideal  publicity  agency  which  the  general 
advertiser  should  use  in  exploiting  his  wares.  In  giving 
expression  to  the  first  idea  they  have  taken  the  lead  in 
combating  the  “  magazine-supplement  ”  evil  among  their 
newspaper  brethren,  and  in  giving  expression  to  the  second 
idea  they  have  published  a  couple  of  folders  about  The 
Gibson  Courier  which  in  directness  and  dignity  of  appeal 
are  exceptional. 

The  first  bears  on  the  outside  the  words  “  Sworn  To,” 
and  is  sealed  with  a  red  seal.  Within  is  a  sworn-circulation 
statement  by  weeks  for  a  year,  and  the  following  straight¬ 
forward  argument : 

“  There  is  no  guesswork  about  the  circulation  of  The 
Gibson  Courier.  For  fourteen  years  the  publishers  have 
kept  an  accurate  record  of  each  week’s  issue  and  sworn  to 
the  weekly  average  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  that  period 
the  Courier’s  circulation  has  increased  from  1,003  to  1,628. 

“An  average  of  1,628  papers  printed  each  week,  the  bulk 
of  which  go  to  buying  families  in  Gibson  City’s  trade  terri¬ 
tory,  means  that  the  advertiser  who  has  something  worth 
while  to  say  to  the  people  of  this  region  can  do  it  with  the 
minimum  of  effort  and  expense  through  the  columns  of  the 
Courier.  By  using  other  mediums  a  part  of  the  buyers  in 
Gibson  City  and  the  surrounding  country  can  be  reached; 
by  using  no  other  medium  than  the  Courier  can  practically 
all  of  these  buyers  be  reached. 

“  When  the  Courier  sells  advertising  space  it  sells 
circulation  —  and  it  delivers  the  goods.” 

The  other  advertisement  is  a  four-page  folder,  the  pages 
being  8  by  11  and  the  type-page  5  by  7,  thus  leaving  good 
margins.  It  is  set  in  fourteen-point  and  illuminated.  The 
circular  is  rather  long  to  quote,  b,ut  it  sets  out  that  The 
Gibson  Courier  offers  both  quantity  and  quality  of  circula¬ 
tion;  that  it  acquired  its  circulation  by  merit  alone;  that 
its  news,  editorial  and  advertising  standard  is  high;  that 
typographically  it  is  in  a  class  by  itself,  and  that  it  solicits 
advertising  on  the  basis  of  service.  Then  follows  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  circulation  for  thirteen  years. 

These  circulars  were  no  doubt  intended  primarily  for 
the  securing  of  business  from  the  general  advertisers. 


Country  papers  deserve  more  of  the  business  of  the  general 
advertisers  and  would  get  it  if  more  of  the  papers  went 
after  it  as  intelligently  as  does  The  Gibson  Courier. 

Local  Opportunities. 

Not  only  is  there  considerable  general  advertising  get¬ 
ting  away  from  the  country  papers,  but  there  is  also  a  greatf 
amount  of  local  business  lost  simply  because  the  field  is  not 
worked.  Do  we  cultivate  our  fields  as  carefully  as  we 
advise  our  farmer  friends  to  cultivate  theirs?  As  a  matter 
of  fact  don’t  most  of  us  simply  “  cut  and  turn  ”? 

The  merchants  are  looked  to  as  the  furnishers  of  adver¬ 
tising,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  every  one  who  wants 
publicity  should  be  considered  a  possible  patron  of  the 
advertising  columns.  Take  the  matter  of  “  auction  sales.” 
Scores  of  farmers  in  every  community  hold  them,  and  dis¬ 
pose  of  several  thousand  dollars  worth  of  property.  An 
enterprising  merchant  selling  this  much  property  would 
spend  $50  or  $100  advertising  for  such  a  sale,  but  many  a 
country  publisher  lets  the  farmer  think  he  has  advertised 
his  sale  when  he  buys  $5  worth  of  bills  and  a  reading- 
notice. 

There  is  nothing  by  which  it  is  easier  to  prove  that 
advertising  pays  than  a  farm  auction  sale.  The  liberal  use 
of  space  in  the  local  paper  is  sure  to  attract  a  crowd  of 
bidders  interested  in  the  different  items  of  property  which 
are  advertised.  Spirited  bidding  means  several  hundred 
dollars  more  for  the  farmer.  Not  a  country  publisher  but 
knows  this.  There  is  not  a  farmer  but  wants  to  have  a 
successful  auction,  and  the  most  of  them  will  quickly  ideal¬ 
ize  the  importance  of  wide  publicity  and  its  relation  to  a 
successful  sale  if  the  matter  be  properly  presented.  Every 
auction  sale  should  be  announced  in  anywhere  from  a  quar¬ 
ter  to  a  full  page  advertisement  in  the  local  paper,  and 
both  the  publisher  and  the  farmer  would  be  the  richer.  The 
rate  should  of  course  be  25  to  30  cents  an  inch  for  the  first 
insertion. 

In  working  up  this  business  it  is  a  good  plan  to  find  out 
those  who  are  going  to  hold  auction  sales,  and  write  a  letter 
presenting  the  argument  for  the  use  of  the  advertising 
columns  with  a  suggestion  as  to  the  amount  of  space  which 
should  be  used  and  what  it  will  cost.  Of  course,  some  farm¬ 
ers  will  be  “  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish,”  but  farmers  do 
not  have  a  monopoly  of  that  trait. 

Then  again,  there  is  the  classified  section.  Some  very 
good  newspapers  carry  these  small  advertisements  in  the 
local  columns ;  but  however  they  be  carried,  they  pay  well 
if  they  are  given  attention.  The  cost  of  carrying  them  is 
small. 

Then  there  are  the  politicians;  they  will  be  wanting  a 
great  amount  of  publicity  this  year.  Political  advertising 
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should  be  put  on  a  business  basis  —  a  real  business  basis. 
More  of  this  anon. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  exhaust  the  subject  of  “  culti¬ 
vating  the  field  ”  at  this  time,  but  only  mention  these  little 
things  in  a  general  way  as  subjects  for  reflection. 

Special  Editions. 

“  Cultivating  the  field  ”  by  publishing  special  editions  is 
a  method  to  be  considered  with  a  great  deal  of  careful 
thought.  Farmers  of  the  western  prairies  are  sometimes 
accused  of  “  skinning  the  land,”  and  many  a  publisher  who 
gets  out  a  special  edition  simply  does  the  same  thing. 
A  publisher  recently  told  me,  with  considerable  pride,  of  an 
edition  he  had  issued  which  brought  him  in  nearly  $1,000. 
That  looked  good,  but  on  inquiry  I  learned  that  a  solicitor 
had  taken  fifty  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  as  his  share. 


the  advertising  load  was  normal,  there  was  an  equal  amount 
of  space  devoted  to  reading-matter  and  advertisements,  but 
as  the  advertising  load  increased,  no  increase  was  allowed 
in  the  size  of  the  paper  until  a  certain  point  was  reached. 
As  the  advertising  load  kept  increasing,  and  more  pages 
were  added,  the  proportion  of  reading-matter  allowed 
dropped  rapidly,  so  that  when  the  paper  was  double  its 
normal  size,  advertising  occupied  over  two-thirds  and 
reading-matter  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  space.  His 
rates  were  based  on  a  paper  carrying  a  normal  load  of 
half  advertising  and  half  reading-matter,  so  that  when  the 
business  was  heavy,  he  not  only  enjoyed  greater  revenue 
from  the  increased  business,  but  made  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  profit  on  the  increased  business  than  on  his  regular 
business. 

How  the  same  principle  can  be  used  by  the  country  pub- 


A  Forest  of  Manila  Trees. 

From  “  Harvest  Scenes  of  the  World,”  a  handsome  book  issued  by  the  Service  Bureau  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company  of  America. 


This  left  about  $500  for  the  publisher.  The  edition  con¬ 
sisted  of  about  thirty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  printed 
on  book  paper,  and  no  shop  could  produce  it  at  less  than  $20 
a  page.  The  shop  spent  four  weeks  getting  it  out.  The 
publisher  lost  money  and  never  knew  it.  He  probably  paid 
the  wages  of  his  employees,  and  the  cost  of  the  stock,  and 
had  the  rest  in  ready  money  and  considered  that  much  as 
his  profit.  Who  paid  the  rent,  heat,  light,  power,  interest, 
depreciation,  etc.,  for  the  month  the  shop  was  engaged  on 
this  work? 

And  he  not  only  did  a  month’s  business  at  a  loss,  but  he 
“  skinned  the  land,”  leaving  many  of  his  patrons  with  the 
impression  that  they  had  really  done  some  advertising. 

Holding  Down  the  Size  of  the  Paper. 

In  this  connection  it  occurs  to  me  that  too  many  country 
publishers  increase  the  size  of  their  papers  on  the  slightest 
provocation,  taking  pride  in  publishing  as  large  a  paper  as 
possible.  Successful  metropolitan  publishers  have  learned 
the  fallacy  of  this,  and  when  the  advertising  load  is  heavy 
they  hold  the  number  of  pages  down  and  overload  them 
with  advertising.  “We  can  make  money  when  the  others 
are  starving,”  said  a  successful  metropolitan  publisher  to 
me  some  time  ago,  and  the  reason  for  it  was  that  the  size  of 
his  paper  was  regulated  by  an  iron-clad  schedule.  When 


lisher  will  readily  be  seen.  Keep  the  number  of  pages  down 
to  the  minimum  consistent  with  service.  If  using  patents, 
keep  the  number  of  home-printed  pages  as  few  as  possible. 

Starting  a  New  Paper. 

Every  one  who  has  been  in  the  newspaper  business  for 
any  length  of  time  knows  that  it  is  a  business  which  pre¬ 
sents  a  great  many  difficult  problems  which  must  be  solved 
to  make  it  successful;  and  yet  there  appears  to  be  no 
business  concerning  which  outsiders  are  so  free  to  offer 
advice  as  the  newspaper  business.  Recently  a  correspon¬ 
dent  asked  me  for  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  publishing  a 
daily  of  a  certain  size  in  a  city  of  about  ten  thousand,  say¬ 
ing  that  he  had  been  asked  by  the  business  men  to  furnish 
such  an  estimate  because  there  was  a  strong  feeling  among 
them  that  a  new  daily  should  be  started. 

My  correspondent  is  at  present  running  a  job-shop  and 
enjoys  a  good  business.  He  is  in  a  city  where  there  have 
been  several  newspaper  consolidations,  and  which  now  sup¬ 
ports  one  daily  and  a  weekly  or  two.  The  present  daily, 
through  the  various  consolidations,  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  formerly  had  an  exclusive  job-shop. 

After  taking  over  the  newspaper,  the  proprietors  were 
some  time  in  discovering  that  the  newspaper  was  eating  a 
big  hole  in  their  profits,  but  when  they  did  discover  it,  they 
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set  about  to  put  the  paper  on  a  paying  basis  and  of  course 
found  it  necessary  to  raise  the  advertising  rates.  The  mer¬ 
chants  were  only  human  and  at  first  objected,  but  the  great 
majority  soon  acquiesced  in  the  new  rates.  One  or  two 
objected  and  are  still  objecting,  and  are  responsible  for  the 
movement  to  try  to  get  a  second  daily  started.  These  men 
who  want  to  get  a  new  paper  started  are  always  —  yes, 
always  —  like  the  proverbial  frog,  capable  of  making  an 
amount  of  noise  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
and  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of  financial 
support  which  they  will  give  to  a  paper. 

My  advice  to  the  owner  of  a  good  exclusive  job-shop  is, 
unqualifiedly,  to  stay  out  of  the  newspaper  game.  If  some 
one  wants  to  start  a  new  paper  and  is  willing  to  pay  for 
its  production  at  regular  commercial  rates,  then  let  him 
start  it,  and  get  the  job  of  printing  it  at  the  same  rates 


journeyman  printer  is  marooned  in  some  small  town  wast¬ 
ing  his  time  and  money  giving  the  town  what  it  does  not 
want.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  courage  for  the  printer 
to  look  such  a  situation  squarely  in  the  face  and  decide  to 
make  the  obvious  change,  but  the  printer  who  will  muster 
the  courage  and  do  what  he  knows  should  be  done  will  be 
much  better  off  in  a  surprisingly  short  time. 

Publishing  a  Monthly. 

A  couple  of  correspondents  this  month  have  been  asking 
for  an  advertising  rate-card  for  small  monthly  publica¬ 
tions,  and  that  reminds  me  that  the  job-printer  who  is 
anxious  to  get  into  the  publishing  business  can  learn  a 
great  deal  from  the  regular  publication  of  even  a  small 
monthly  magazine  —  if  he  will  but  keep  an  accurate  cost- 
record  on  it  as  he  does  on  his  other  commercial  printing. 


Drying  Manila  Fiber. 

From  “  Harvest  Scenes  of  the  World,”  a  handsome  book  issued  by  the  Service  Bureau  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company  of  America. 


charged  for  the  regular  commercial  work.  N.  B. —  Be 
sure,  though,  that  the  person  with  whom  the  contract  is 
made  is  financially  responsible. 

“  Supporters”  Who  Don’t  Support. 

I  have  heard  of  a  new  daily  being  started  because 
friends  paid  enough  advance  subscriptions  to  make  the  first 
payment  on  a  composing-machine.  I  would  as  soon  think 
of  buying  a  six-cylinder  automobile  because  some  friend 
presented  me  with  a  pair  of  goggles. 

Perhaps  the  worst  sinners  in  encouraging  the  starting 
of  new  papers  are  the  politicians  —  usually  men  who  fur¬ 
nish  very  little  of  the  real  business  of  a  newspaper.  The 
printer  who  is  deceived  by  them  and  starts  a  new  paper  is 
not  wise,  for  he  will  soon  have  to  shoulder  the  burden  alone, 
and  will  either  struggle  along  at  a  loss  before  he  quits,  or 
else  work  for  years  to  get  the  paper  on  a  permanent  basis 
only  to  find  in  the  end  that  the  game  was  not  worth  the 
candle  because  he  had  overcrowded  the  field. 

While  on  the  subject  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  that  there 
are  throughout  the  country  many  papers  which  are  kept 
alive  simply  through  the  sacrifices  of  the  country  publisher 
and  his  family.  The  printer  who  attempts  to  keep  a  paper 
alive  in  a  community  which  will  not  support  it  is  commit¬ 
ting  as  grievous  an  error  as  the  one  who  starts  a  new  paper 
where  there  is  really  no  field  for  one.  Very  often  a  good 


The  basis  on  which  advertising  costs  for  small  monthly 
publications  is  computed  is  npt  as  well  settled  by  custom  as 
it  is  in  the  case  of  newspapers,  but  certainly  no  job-printer 
would  care  to  launch  a  monthly  magazine  unless  there  was 
sufficient  patronage  in  sight  to  make  it  a  paying  venture. 
The  subscription  receipts  would  be  small,  and  the  real  bur¬ 
den  of  producing  the  magazine  should  fall  on  the  adver¬ 
tisers.  As  a  magazine  of  one  thousand  circulation  would 
cost  about  $3  a  page  to  produce,  and  as  there  could  hardly 
be  less  than  a  page  of  advertising  for  each  page  of  reading- 
matter,  this  would  make  a  page  of  advertising  cost  at  least 
$6  a  page  for  its  mechanical  production  alone.  As  there 
would  be  some  editorial  service  to  be  charged,  engravings 
to  purchase,  and  a  modest  profit  desired,  the  starting-point 
for  a  rate  should  be  at  least  $10  a  page  an  issue. 

In  order  to  have  a  rate-card  which  would  encourage 
both  the  large  user  and  the  regular  user,  I  would  shape  up 
a  sliding  scale  something  like  this :  Legg  Than 


Year.  Six  Mos.  Six  Mos. 

Full  page . $10.00  $15.00  $20.00 

Half  page  .  6.00  9.00  12.00 

Quarter  page  .  4.00  6.00  8.00 

One  inch  .  1.00  1.50  2.00 


As  before  stated,  this  rate-card  is  based  on  there  being 
an  equal  number  of  pages  devoted  to  reading-matter  and  to 
advertisements,  and  on  the  advertisers  carrying  practically 
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all  the  burden.  There  is  a  tradition  abroad  —  the  source  of 
which  I  do  not  know  —  that  in  the  production  of  magazines 
the  subscribers  are  supposed  to  pay  the  cost  of  producing 
the  pages  devoted  to  reading-matter,  and  the  advertisers 
are  supposed  to  pay  the  cost  of  only  the  pages  devoted  to 
advertising.  I  do  not  see  how  any  student  of  costs  could 
seriously  advance  such  an  idea,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  tradition  must  have  arisen  from  some  statement  made 
for  the  delectation  or  deception  of  the  hoi  polloi  by  some 
magazine  publisher. 

Advertiser  Is  a  Purchaser  of  Reading-matter. 

At  some  time  in  the  future  I  will  want  to  recur  to  this 
matter  in  connection  with  a  further  study  of  newspaper 
advertising  costs,  and  so  will  only  say  at  this  time  that  it 
will  readily  appear  to  any  one  who  will  give  the  matter  a 
moment’s  thought  that  the  advertiser  is  the  purchaser  — 
and  is  therefore  properly  chargeable  with  the  cost  —  of 
something  more  than  simply  the  mechanical  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  pages  of  the  magazine  on  which  his  advertise¬ 
ment  is  printed.  That  something  more  which  he  buys  is 
improperly  defined  by  the  word  “  circulation  ”  and  inade¬ 
quately  defined  by  the  word  “  publicity.”  I  know  of  no 
single  word  to  describe  it,  but  it  is  “  the  assurance  of  having 
a  certain  number  of  his  advertisements  circulated,  and  the 
right  of  having  that  number  circulated  in  association  with 
reading-matter  of  a  certain  quality  and  kind.”  The  adver¬ 
tiser  has  his  advertisement  circulated  to  the  extent  of  one 
thousand  or  one  hundred  thousand  copies,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  as  the  circulation  mounts  is  willing  to  pay  a  higher 
rate,  and  thus  manifests  his  interest  in  quantity  of  circula¬ 
tion.  Since  the  reading-matter  is  the  real  basis  of  circula¬ 
tion  —  the  producer  of  circulation  —  the  advertiser  is  in 
fact  a  purchaser  of  reading-matter  and  therefore  properly 
chargeable  with  the  cost  of  producing  the  reading-matter, 
at  least,  in  part.  Since  the  effectiveness  of  an  advertise¬ 
ment  is  affected  also  by  the  kind  of  people  among  whom  the 
publication  circulates,  the  advertiser  is  also  interested  in 
the  quality  and  kind  of  the  reading-matter,  and  therefore 
again  a  purchaser  and  again  properly  chargeable  with  the 
cost  —  at  least  in  part  —  of  securing  the  quality  and  kind 
of  reading-matter  that  will  secure  the  attention  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  kind  of  subscribers  that  he  wishes  to  reach. 

“Advertisers  Pay  for  Paper  Anyway.” 

No  man  should  engage  in  any  branch  of  the  publishing 
business,  from  a  little  sixteen-page  monthly  to  a  city  daily, 
without  this  theory  well  thought  out.  It  has  been  observed 
in  a  general  way  by  all  successful  publishers  from  time 
immemorial,  and  it  is  the  basis  of  the  popular  notion  among 
the  laity,  that  “  the  advertisers  pay  for  the  paper  anyway.” 

Almost  everybody  has  really  believed  that  “  the  adver¬ 
tisers  should  pay  for  the  paper  anyway,”  except,  appar¬ 
ently,  the  printers  and  the  advertisers.  The  printers,  too, 
have  believed  it  but  have  not  bothered  to  find  out  how  much 
the  advertisers  should  pay  if  they  were  going  to  pay  for 
the  paper;  and  the  advertisers  have  believed  it,  too,  but 
naturally  did  not  propose  to  pay  any  more  than  the  printer 
told  them  they  should  pay.  And  because  there  is  really  no 
serious  disputing  of  this  point  is  the  reason  why  it  is  so 
easy  to  raise  advertising  rates  to  a  compensatory  basis 
when  once  the  printer  knows  what  his  advertising  is 
costing  him. 

Cases  Where  the  Advertiser  Doesn’t  Pay. 

Governor  James  Cox,  of  Ohio,  tells  a  good  story  on  him¬ 
self  which  is  quite  in  point.  He  says  that  his  paper  was 
not  prospering  and  so  one  day  he  set  the  bookkeeper  to 


figuring  out  how  much  advertising  it  would  take  to  make 
the  paper  pay,  and  he  found  that  at  the  rate  he  was  then 
charging,  if  the  whole  paper,  front  page  and  all,  were 
devoted  to  advertisements,  the  deficit  at  the  end  of  the 
week  would  have  been  only  $231 ! 

The  publisher  of  the  average  country  weekly  could  do  a 
bit  of  the  same  kind  of  figuring  and  find  considerable  food 
for  thought.  Take  the  average  country  weekly  or  small 
daily  of  the  class  which  I  have  heretofore  described  as  the 
“eight-page  paper  ”  —  that  is,  a  six-column  quarto,  printed 
all  at  home  or  its  equivalent.  This  paper,  with  a  modest 
manufacturing  profit  added,  costs  $100  an  issue.  With 
receipts  (if  a  weekly)  of  $2,400  from  subscriptions,  legals 
and  locals,  leaves  $2,800  which  must  be  paid  by  the  display 
advertiser  or  not  at  all.  Such  a  paper  usually  carries 
about  seventeen  thousand  inches  during  the  year,  the  aver¬ 
age  cost  for  each  inch  therefore  is  16%  cents.  But  instead 
of  computing  the  cost  from  the  amount  which  may  have 
been  carried,  let  us  reverse  the  process  and  see  how  much 
advertising  it  is  necessary  to  carry  on  an  average  every 
week  at  the  different  rates  in  order  to  produce  this  neces¬ 
sary  revenue.  Dropping  fractions,  it  runs  like  this: 

At  a  rate  of  20  cents  an  inch  —  13  columns. 

At  a  rate  of  19  cents  an  inch  —  14  columns. 

At  a  rate  of  18  cents  an  inch  —  15  columns. 

At  a  rate  of  17  cents  an  inch  —  16  columns. 

At  a  rate  of  16  cents  an  inch  —  17  columns. 

At  a  rate  of  15  cents  an  inch  — 18  columns. 

At  a  rate  of  14  cents  an  inch  — 19  columns. 

At  a  rate  of  13  cents  an  inch  —  21  columns. 

At  a  rate  of  12  cents  an  inch  —  22  columns. 

At  a  rate  of  11  cents  an  inch  —  25  columns. 

At  a  rate  of  10  cents  an  inch  —  27  columns. 

At  a  rate  of  9  cents  an  inch  — -  30  columns. 

At  a  rate  of  8  cents  an  inch  —  34  columns. 

At  a  rate  of  7  cents  an  inch  —  39  columns. 

At  a  rate  of  6  cents  an  inch  —  45  columns. 

At  a  rate  of  5  cents  an  inch  —  the  whole  paper  and  a  deficit  of  $6. 

This  table  should  effectively  demonstrate  the  futility  of 
trying  to  load  enough  advertising  into  a  paper  at  an  8  or 
10  cent  rate  to  make  it  pay.  No  eight-page  paper  can  carry 
thirty-four  columns  the  year  through,  as  is  demanded  by 
the  8-cent  rate,  nor  twenty-seven  columns,  as  is  demanded 
by  the  10-cent  rate,  nor  even  twenty-two  columns,  as  is 
demanded  by  the  12-cent  rate. 

“  Cultivate  the  field  ”  we  must  and  produce  all  the  busi¬ 
ness  we  can,  but  it  is  of  first  importance  to  have  an  adver¬ 
tising  rate  which  will  produce  a  profit  on  the  business  we 
get.  _ 

BEWARE. 

“  Beware  of  the  over-cheap,”  said  William  Wood,  the 
head  of  the  cloth  manufacturing  business  at  a  dinner  in 
Boston. 

“  The  over-cheap  too  often  has  a  catch  in  it  —  like  the 
Paint  Rock  case. 

“A  man  went  through  the  village  of  Paint  Rock  selling- 
cloth  for  men’s  suits.  It  was  fine  cloth  and  yet  the  price 
was  only  25  cents  a  yard  —  the  making  of  a  complete  suit 
for  $1.25.  Only  one  suit  was  sold  to  each  customer,  and  the 
vendor  said  a  traveling  tailor  would  come  along  the  next 
week  and  make  up  the  suits  at  an  equally  low  rate. 

“  The  tailor  duly  came  along  and,  marvel  of  marvels, 
his  charge  was  only  50  cents.  The  suit  complete,  a  stylish 
suit  of  good  cloth,  for  $1.75! 

“  The  tailor  took  away  with  him,  to  make  up,  all  the 
cloth  that  his  forerunner  had  sold  in  Paint  Rock  —  and  the 
next  week  this  same  cloth  was  sold  over  again  in  Nola 
Chucky  or  Quegue.  At  any  rate,  the  Paint  Rockians  saw 
no  more  of  it.” 
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CRITICISM  OF  NEWSPAPERS  AND  ADVERTISE¬ 
MENTS. 

BY  J.  L.  FRAZIER. 

Reporter,  Galt,  Ontario. —  The  Christmas  number  is 
handsome,  the  advertisements  and  the  presswork  being 
exceptionally  good. 

From  D.  C.  Walker,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  comes  a  pack¬ 
age  of  very  fine  advertisements  fully  up  to  the  standard  of 
his  former  good  work. 

The  Scottish  Optimist,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. — -  This 
paper,  the  organ  of  the  Society  of  Optimists,  of  Scotland,  is 
well  printed  and  filled  with  inspiring  paragraphs. 


No.  1. 

A  first  page  good  enough  to  serve  as  a  model. 


The  Herald-Progress,  Sumner,  Mississippi. — A  beauti¬ 
ful,  clean  and  well-balanced  first  page;  one  that  could  be 
followed  as  a  model  by  publishers  desiring  to  improve  the 
appearance  of  their  papers.  It  is  reproduced  (No.  1) . 

J.  B.  Miller,  Bucklin,  Kansas. —  The  first  page  of  the 
Banner’s  special  poultry-show  edition  is  very  nicely  ar¬ 
ranged  with  its  bands  of  illustrations  of  chickens  across 
the  top  and  bottom.  You  publish  a  very  good  paper. 

The  Courier,  Clark,  South  Dakota,  has  sent  in  another 
fine  page  advertisement,  marred  only  by  excessive  ink  in 
printing.  The  advertisement  is  the  production  of  Roy  A. 
Bast,  whose  work  is  known  to  readers  of  this  department. 

Harold  Wilson,  Nashua,  New  Hampshire. —  The  page 
advertisement  is  best  as  you  first  set  it.  In  the  resetting 
there  is  nothing  that  stands  out  sufficiently  strong  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  since  all  of  the  upper  three 
lines  are  weak.  In  the  first  setting,  you  had  one  strong  line 
at  the  top.  You  have  a  very  good  idea  of  advertisement 


construction,  the  features  most  amenable  to  criticism  being 
the  lack  of  care  in  the  mechanical  make-up,  such  as  poor 
joining  of  rules  and  setting  headings  too  close  to  the  rules 
forming  the  various  panels.  A  little  more  care  as  to  the 
mechanical  features  will  bring  about  a  vast  improvement 
in  your  work. 

L.  G.  Mott,  Oskaloosa  Independent,  Oskaloosa,  Kansas, 
has  sent  in  for  review  a  very  good  advertisement.  We 
would  criticize  the  placing  of  the  headings  at  the  left  side 
and  in  some  instances  using  small  floral  cuts  to  make  these 
lines  longer.  Placing  the  headings  in  the  center  would  have 
been  much  better.  A  larger  line  in  the  headline  also 
would  have  been  an  improvement. 

The  Lincoln  County  Times,  Davenport,  Washington. — 
This  paper  represents  the  neatest  presswork  seen  in  this 
department  for  some  time.  The  first  page  is  a  beauty, 
being  almost  perfectly  balanced  and  carrying  headings  of 
various  sizes,  regulated  by  the  importance  of  the  news 
items.  You  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  your  paper.  There 
is,  however,  room  for  improvement  in  the  advertisements. 

Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. — The  Christ¬ 
mas  number  is  at  hand  and  it  is  very  creditable,  especially 
the  cover,  which  is  printed  in  red,  yellow  and  dark  blue, 


No.  2. 

A  clever  cover-page.  Original  in  three  colors. 

and  is  reproduced  here  (No.  2).  A  feature  of  this  number 
is  the  picture  of  a  native  lad,  smiling  down  at  the  reader 
and  writing  above  him  “  Merry  Christmas.”  On  his  back 
is  a  paper  sack,  bearing  the  words  “  Star-Bulletin.”  The 
advertisements  in  the  magazine  section  are  better  handled 
than  those  in  the  regular  news  section  of  the  paper. 

•  The  Tribune,  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia. —  You  should  make 
your  pages  just  half  the  size  they  now  are.  As  it  is,  the 
sheet  is  too  large  to  be  conveniently  held  by  the  reader,  and 
being  compelled  to  do  so  much  folding  in  order  to  read  a 
paper  is  an  annoyance.  If  you  ran  eight  pages  half  the 
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size  of  the  four  you  are  now  running  you  could  keep  your 
first  page  free  of  advertisements.  The  advertisements  con¬ 
tained  in  the  paper  are  very  good,  although  fewer  type¬ 
faces  would  make  a  decided  improvement. 

A  clean,  well-balanced  advertisement  is  that  from  the 
North  Side  News,  Jerome,  Idaho  (No.  3) .  There  is  a  pleas¬ 
ing  variety  in  the  shape  of  the  various  panels,  and  the 
advertisement  is  well  displayed,  the  heading,  the  date  and 
the  name  of  the  firm  being  given  due  prominence.  Had  the 
matter  in  the  four  center  panels  been  set  with  two-line 
prices  the  advertisement  would  have  been  almost  perfect. 
Readers  of  this  department  should  study  this  advertisement 
carefully. 


gives  the  work  a  spotty  appearance  that  makes  it  not  only 
difficult  to  read  but  of  little  advertising  value.  You  could 
have  eliminated  much  of  the  extra  room  that  has  caused 
you  so  much  difficulty  had  you  allowed  a  margin  of  three  or 
four  picas  between  the  outside  border  and  the  body  of  the 
advertisement,  and  in  this  way  made  the  advertisement 
stand  out  with  greater  force. 

I.  A.  Grabmeyer,  of  the  Times,  Bay  City,  Michigan, 
sends  in  a  package  of  very  neat  advertisements,  the  body 
matter  on  most  of  them  having  been  set  on  the  linotype. 
The  display  is  good  and  the  prices  are,  as  a  rule,  brought 
out  well.  One  of  these  advertisements,  representing  Mr. 
Grabmeyer’s  general  style,  is  reproduced  (No.  4).  It  is 
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No.  3. 

A  symmetrical  and  well-proportioned  double-page  advertisement. 


Hamilton  County  Advocate,  Aurora,  Nebraska. —  You 
have  run  a  large  advertisement  across  the  top  of  your  first 
page,  while  on  the  back  page  you  have  nothing  but  reading- 
matter,  an  arrangement  which  is  never  consistent  with  the 
making  of  a  good  newspaper.  Your  advertisements  are 
neat  and  the  presswork  is  very  good,  so  that  with  a  clean 
first  page  you  would  have  as  good  a  paper  as  one  could  ask 
for.  The  back  page  is  an  outside  page  also  and  should  fur¬ 
nish  good  positions  for  advertisers.  The  large  double-page 
advertisement  is  well  handled  and  offers  no  opportunity  for 
criticism. 

Millard  S.  Binney,  Fullerton,  Nebraska. —  You  could 
have  done  better  with  the  material  you  have  had  you  broken 
up  the  advertisement  into  more  panels  and,  perhaps,  placed 
a  rule  border  around  the  cuts.  Much  of  the  awkward  white 
space  now  so  evident  in  this  advertisement  could  have  been 
eliminated  in  this  way.  Another  instance  in  which  you  have 
erred  is  in  crowding  your  headings  to  the  rules  which  form 
your  panels  and  then  throwing  three  or  four  picas  of  white 
space  on  either  side  of  some  word  lower  in  the  panel.  This 


well  balanced  throughout,  each  panel  or  cut  having  a  com¬ 
panion  in  the  same  relative  position  opposite.  The  circles 
at  the  top,  of  contrasting  shapes,  add  variety,  and  conse¬ 
quently  attract  attention.  They  would  be  better  a  trifle 
lighter  in  tone,  more  in  harmony  with  the  weight  of  the 
border  and  the  display-type. 

Earl  J.  Myers,  of  Fostoria,  Ohio,  has  sent  in  a  page 
advertisement  that  is  a  model  of  neat  workmanship.  It 
has  the  further  advantage  of  being  well  proportioned,  and 
the  prices  are  well  brought  out.  Being  so  good  in  all  these 
respects,  it  seems  hard  to  be  compelled  to  say  that  it  is 
weak  in  one  very  important  feature.  The  heading  is  very 
much  too  weak,  both  for  purposes  of  preserving  balance 
and  of  gaining  the  close  attention  of  the  reader.  It  is  in 
looking  over  just  such  advertisements  as  this,  however, 
that  we  gain  the  most  knowledge  of  correct  advertisement 
construction,  for,  with  only  the  one  defect  to  note,  our 
chances  of  remembering  it  are  increased.  An  advertise¬ 
ment  full  of  errors  of  construction  is  likely  to  direct  our 
attention  in  so  many  directions  we  will  lose  out  on  all, 
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but  in  this  instance  it  is  a  plain  case,  easily  comprehended. 
The  advertisement  is  reproduced  (No.  5). 

Aberdeen  Daily  American,  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota. — 
The  miniature  edition  which  you  printed  and  distributed  at 
the  annual  banquet  of  the  Merchants’  Association  is  very 
fine.  It  should  have  made  a  favorable  impression  upon  the 
merchants  and  proved  to  them  that  you  are  keenly  alive  to 
your  opportunities  and  offer  them  a  first-class  medium  for 
their  advertising.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  not  see 
the  edition  it  might  be  well  to  state  that  it  consists  of  four 
pages,  7%  by  10  inches  in  size.  The  reading-matter  is  made 
up  of  boosts  for  the  town,  the  merchants  and  the  American. 
The  publishers’  salutatory  which  appeared  on  the  first  page 
of  the  paper  reads  as  follows :  “  We  had  to  wait  until  after 
dark  to  come  out  because  of  our  scanty  dress.  Honest,  the 
sheet  is  so  small  it  hardly  covers  and  the  filling  is  of  such 


Advertisement  by  I.  A.  Grabmeyer,  Times, 

Bay  City,  Michigan. 

texture  that  the  editor  hopes  you  can  see  through  it.  We 
are  off!  In  just  this  particular  shape  —  some  shape,  too, 
eh  —  and  you  may  not  see  us  again.  Speaking  for  the 
association  we  may  say  that  it  is  destined  to  do  great 
things.  At  last  the  merchants  have  gotten  together  in  a 
legitimate  association  for  their  mutual  benefit.  It  is  woi’th 
while  and  bound  to  succeed.  It  does  things  and  will  do 
more.  We  can  be  of  mutual  help.” 

From  S.  A.  Johnson,  of  Winnipeg,  Canada,  we  have 
received  a  package  of  well-displayed  advertisements,  the 


chief  charm  of  which  lies  in  the  simplicity  of  treatment 
which  makes  for  the  best  legibility.  The  advertisements 
appeared  in  the  Winnipeg  Logberg. 

A  Good  Plan. 

The  publishers  of  the  Delphos  Herald,  Delphos,  Ohio, 
have  shown  their  faith  in  advertising,  and  in  their  own 
paper,  by  using  in  the  issue  of  January  24,  a  two-page 
advertisement.  In  it  they  describe  the  items  of  office  equip- 


An  advertisement  well  handled  from  a  mechanical  standpoint,  well  pro¬ 
portioned,  but,  for  want  of  sufficient  strength  in  the  heading, 
not  well  balanced. 

ment  carried  in  the  company’s  stationery  department,  illus¬ 
trating  those  items  and  giving  the  price.  It  is  a  plan  that 
every  publisher  could  follow  advantageously,  increasing  the 
size  of  his  own  advertisement  as  the  size  and  number  of 
those  for  his  customers  decrease.  It  is  not  altogether  the 
direct  results  of  such  advertising  that  make  the  plan  desir¬ 
able,  but  it  shows  other  advertisers  that  the  publisher  has 
confidence  in  his  own  medium.  Those  plants  not  carrying  a 
line  of  office  appliances  can  advertise  stationery,  handbills, 
cards,  sales  bills  or  anything  produced  in  the  office.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  advertisement  is  not  suited  for  reproduction. 

Nineteen  Pages  of  Automobile  Advertising. 

The  Baltimore  News,  on  Saturday,  January  17,  pub¬ 
lished  the  largest  paper  in  its  history,  thirty-four  pages 
being  necessary  to  handle  the  advertising  and  news  matter 
on  that  day.  This  large  paper  was  made  necessary  by  the 
fact  that  nineteen  solid  pages  were  devoted  to  a  special 
automobile  number,  marking  the  beginning  of  the  automo¬ 
bile  show  in  that  city.  The  publishers  are  elated  over  the 
fact  that  in  spite  of  the  handicap  of  following  on  the  heels 
of  an  off  year  the  issue  carried  over  seven  thousand  more 
lines  of  advertising  than  were  handled  in  the  show  number 
of  last  year.  Another  feature  of  this  large  issue  is  that  it 
was  printed  in  one  section,  thus  minimizing  the  liability  of 
part  being  lost  before  reaching  the  reader. 


THE  INVENTION  OF  PRINTING. 

Third  of  a  series  of  calendar  designs  illustrative  of  the  progress  of  the  printing  art. 
Designed  and  drawn  by  Carl  Scheffler,  Palette  and  Chisel  Club,  Chicago. 
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The  assistance  of  pressmen  is  desired  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  pressroom  in  an  endeavor  to  reduce  the  various 


Slurring  on  Edge  of  Half-tone  Plate. 

(1607)  Submits  a  folder  printed  in  red  and  black  on 
enamel  stock.  The  pages  alternate  with  type  and  half¬ 
tones.  On  the  gripper  edge  of  the  sheet  the  half-tones 
show  a  slurring  which  was  the  subject  of  the  pressman’s 
inquiry.  Slurring  on  the  whole  line  of  plates  at  their  out¬ 
side  edge  may  be  due  to  a  baggy  tympan.  It  may  also  be 
caused  by  the  improper  setting  of  the  register-rack.  Exam¬ 
ine  the  edges  of  the  rack  teeth  for  wear.  It  may  require 
resetting  to  eliminate  the  slur.  The  cylinder-bearers,  being 
oily  at  the  point  opposite  where  the  cylinder  segment  and 
bed-rack  have  first  contact,  may  cause  a  slur.  Keep  these 
parts  dry.  The  cylinder-bearers  may  not  have  firm  contact 
with  the  bed-bearers,  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  friction  here 
may  permit  a  slur  to  appear.  The  lowering  of  the  cylinder 
a  trifle  corrects  this  error. 

Imitating  Typewritten  Letters. 

(1613)  “  Please  inform  me  what  is  the  best  and  cor¬ 

rect  way  of  imitating  typewritten  letters  on  a  platen  press. 
There  used  to  be  a  process  of  printing  from  ribbon,  which 
was  called  ‘  Neidich-Process  if  this  is  still  in  use,  please 
give  me  the  address.” 

Answer. — About  the  easiest  way  for  the  ordinary  printer 
to  produce  this  work  is  to  procure  a  piece  of  any  of  the 
following  goods:  chiffon,  nuns’  veiling,  china  silk,  or  silk 
bolting-cloth.  Make  a  hem  on  each  end  of  the  fabric  so  it 
can  be  slipped  over  both  grippers.  The  grippers  may  then 
be  separated  so  as  to  make  the  fabric  taut.  The  form  may 
be  made  ready  before  the  cloth  is  placed  on  the  grippers. 
It  will  require  about  one  thin  cardboard  more  impression 
to  print  through  the  fabric.  The  Neidich  Process  Company 
has  an  office  at  366  Broadway,  New  York  city. 

Ink  Does  Not  Take  on  Blank  Board. 

( 1606)  Submits  a  section  of  a  hanger  printed  on  six- 
point  blank  board.  The  wood  type  does  not  appear  to 
deposit  the  ink  in  a  regular  film,  for  in  one  part  of  a  figure 
it  appears  gray  while  two  inches  away  on  the  same  char¬ 
acter,  it  appears  solid  black.  The  printer  writes:  “We 
are  enclosing  sample  of  a  job  which  our  pressman  has 
asked  us  to  send  you.  He  claims  that  the  board  is  the 
cause  of  the  ink  acting  the  way  it  has  on  this  job.  He 
used  book  ink  and  you  can  see  how  it  worked.  It  seems  to 
the  writer  that  the  ink  would  not  take  hold  of  the  enamel 
on  the  board  as  it  is  a  highly  enameled  cardboard,  but  our 
pressman  does  not  agree  with  the  writer  on  this.  Kindly 
advise  us.” 

Answer. —  We  do  not  believe  that  either  ink  or  board  is 
at  fault  for  the  reason  that  in  some  parts  of  the  figures  the 
ink  covers  properly.  The  trouble  may  be  due  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  ink  is  applied.  You  should  double  roll  the 
form  and  carry  more -color.  It  would  do  no  harm  to  double 
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print  this  form,  as  all  of  the  characters  are  large  and  solid. 
We  believe  that  a  heavier  ink  would  give  better  results,  but 
still  you  would  have  to  double  roll  the  form  owing  to  the 
inadequate  roller  surface  of  your  platen  press. 

A  New  Mechanical  Overlay. 

A  patent  on  an  overlay  process  was  recently  granted 
to  W.  E.  Radtke,  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  A  number  of 
these  overlays  were  received.  They  were  used  on  a  cata¬ 
logue  having  a  run  of  three  thousand  impressions.  The 
inventor  states  in  a  letter:  “While  the  run  on  this  job 
was  but  three  thousand  copies,  I  am  convinced  that  twenty 
times  that  number  of  impressions  could  have  been  run 
without  impairing  the  value  of  the  overlay.  This  material 
is  slightly  resilient  and  will  not  injure  the  most  delicate 
half-tone  plate.  I  believe  it  is  the  best  material  yet  offered 
for  this  purpose.”  A  critical  examination  of  the  overlay 
does  not  reveal  the  nature  of  the  material  that  furnishes 
the  relief  portion.  By  transmitted  light  the  various  tones 
of  a  subject  can  be  readily  depicted,  owing  to  the  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  opacity.  A  measurement  with  micrometer 
shows  the  maximum  thickness  to  approximate  .008  inch, 
while  the  minimum  is  about  .005  inch.  No  details  are  fur¬ 
nished  regarding  the  manner  of  manipulating  the  material. 
The  vignette  half-tones  in  the  catalogue  are  excellent 
examples  of  the  pressman’s  skill.  The  high  lights  blend 
softly  into  the  stock,  while  the  middle  tones  and  shad¬ 
ows  have  just  sufficient  pressure  to  give  the  tone  values 
properly. 

Specimens  from  a  Printer-pressman. 

(1608)  Submits  several  bill-heads,  circulars  and  book¬ 
lets.  The  make-ready  is  uniformly  good  in  all  samples. 
The  vignette  work  in  the  two-color  half-tones  is  surpris¬ 
ingly  clean  and  well  handled.  The  letter  accompanying  the 
specimens  shows  how  determined  efforts  win.  It  reads  in 
part :  “  I  am  sending  specimens  of  presswork  and  invite 

your  criticism.  I  am  employed  by  a  manufacturing  com¬ 
pany  in  its  private  plant,  and  although  I  have  been  here 
five  years  I  still  consider  myself  an  apprentice  because  I 
had  but  one  year  in  a  good  shop  under  good  men,  and  never 
set  a  job  or  put  one  on  a  press  until  I  came  here.  I  am  the 
only  printer  in  this  shop,  and  all  the  help  I  get  is  through 
The  Inland  Printer  and  by  watching  the  advertising 
matter  that  comes  through  the  mail.  I  have  read  about 
making  tint-plates  from  pressboard,  but  think  I  can  beat 
that  method.  I  use  engraver’s  wood  (which  costs  only  1 
cent  per  square  inch  and  is  made  in  blocks  12  inches 
square),  and  for  plain  tint-plates  that  do  not  require  too 
much  routing  out  it  works  perfectly.  It  has  a  perfectly 
smooth  face,  is  end  wood  and  exactly  type-high.  It  can  be 
used  any  place  and  will  wear  as  long  as  wood  letters. 

I  made  the  tint-plate  for  the  enclosed  catalogue  cover  by 
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making  an  offset  proof  on  the  wood  and  routing  out  in  a 
drill  press  with  a  drill,  which  I  ground  flat  on  the  end. 
We  have  just  installed  a  big  four-roller  two-revolution 
press,  and  the  b,ig  circular  enclosed  is  my  first  attempt  on 
a  two-revolution  press.  I  have  to  feed  and  watch  the  color 
myself.  The  booklet  shows  my  first  attempt  at  embossing 
and  make-ready  of  vignette  plates.  It  was  run  on  a  10  by 
15  Gordon  with  hand-cut  card  overlays,  but  I  have  learned 
since  that  there  are  better  methods.” 

Answer. —  The  principal  error  is  in  the  irregularity  of 
color  in  the  four-page  circular.  However,  as  you  have  to 
feed  and  watch  the  color,  it  is  a  difficult  problem  to  contend 
with  successfully.  The  smooth  printing  as  well  as  the 
accurate  registering  of  the  tint-blocks  with  the  key-plate  is 
commendable,  and  shows  considerable  care  on  your  part. 
The  embossing  of  the  antique  cover-stock  could  have  been 


one  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  other,  will  print  with  fairly 
soft  edges  when  it  is  further  spotted  up  in  all  but  the 
edges  that  are  intended  to  blend  with  the  stock.  To  sum¬ 
marize,  a  vignette  half-tone  plate  should  print  very  weakly 
on  first  impression.  The  interlaying  may  properly  begin 
after  the  block  is  first  of  all  low  enough.  Too  heavy  an 
overlay  will  cause  the  loss  of  the  vignette  edge,  which 
should  print,  but  should  print  lightly  and  not  spotted.  The 
most  satisfactory  overlays  for  vignette  half-tones  are  made 
by  the  mechanical  overlay  processes. 

Ink  Mottled  in  the  Shadows. 

(1610)  Submits  an  impression  of  two  square  half¬ 
tone  plates  pulled  on  a  sheet  of  high-grade  enamel  stock. 
The  high  lights  appear  clean  and  the  dots  are  sharp.  The 
white  dots  of  the  shadows  and  middle  tones  are  filled  in, 


a  trifle  sharper,  had  closer  attention  been  given  to  the  com¬ 
pound  used.  The  irregularity  in  the  relief  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  uneven  application  of  the  embossing  medium.  It  is 
important  that  the  compound  be  applied  in  as  even  a  film  as 
possible,  for  a  large  wad  placed  in  one  position  may  give 
sharpness  to  the  characters  in  that  locality,  but  will  offset 
a  smaller  quantity  placed  adjacent  which  may  not  enter 
fully  the  interstices  of  the  die  and  thus  cause  a  lower  relief 
in  the  stock.  The  use  of  Stewarts’  embossing-board  will 
obviate  this  irregularity,  as  this  board  has  a  uniform  thick¬ 
ness,  and  being  easily  applied,  the  results  are  satisfactory. 

Vignette  Overlays. 

(1609)  “  Is  there  any  set  way  of  making  ready  small 

and  medium-sized  vignette  half-tone  plates?  I  am  not 
altogether  satisfied  with  the  results  I  secure  and  would 
like  some  general  information  regarding  hand-prepared 
overlays.” 

Answer. —  The  first  essential  in  vignette  half-tone  work 
is  to  have  the  block  level  and  a  trifle  under  type-high. 
A  type-high  gage  or  micrometer  is  invaluable  for  this  part 
of  the  operation.  How  much  a  block  should  be  taken  down 
will  usually  be  gaged  by  its  area.  For  example,  a  plate 
1  by  1%  inches,  when  reduced  .005  inch  in  height  and  then 
interlayed  in  the  center  with  two  pieces  of  French  folio, 


owing  to  the  squashing  of  the  ink,  causing  a  weak  grayish 
appearance  in  these  parts  of  the  plates.  The  printer 
expresses  dissatisfaction  with  the  attempt  he  made  to  print 
the  job,  and  writes,  in  part,  as  follows:  “  I  am  disgusted 
with  the  attempt  I  made  in  printing  the  enclosed  half-tone 
plates.  I  tried  reducing  the  ink,  heating  the  disk,  raising 
the  bearers  and  pasting  cards  on  the  roller-tracks.  All  to 
no  purpose,  for  I  got  the  same  result  each  time,  either  the 
stock  picked  or  the  ink  appeared  spotted.  I  would  like  to 
have  suggestions  toward  the  correcting  of  the  mottled 
effect.” 

Answer. —  The  mottled  effect  may  be  due  to  the  rollers, 
or  to  the  ink.  If  the  rollers  are  moist  the  ink  will  not 
transfer  smoothly  to  the  plate.  If  the  ink  is  weak  in  body 
it  will  not  lift  properly.  In  other  words,  a  weak-bodied  ink 
will  spread  abnormally  under  pressure,  causing  the  filling 
in  of  the  fine  white  dots  in  the  plate  which  will  materially 
change  the  tones  of  the  subject.  The  best  rollers  for  half¬ 
tone  printing  will  have  a  smooth  surface  and  will  not  be  too 
soft,  just  a  trifle  springy.  They  will  not  be  sticky,  as  this 
condition  prevents  the  proper  distribution  of  the  ink.  It  is 
useless  to  attempt  fine  work  with  unsuitable  rollers.  We 
do  not,  of  course,  know  all  the  conditions  present  in  exe¬ 
cuting  this  job.  If  the  ink  picked,  it  may  have  been  due 
to  a  cold  plate,  or  the  temperature  of  the  room  may  have 
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been  too  low.  In  such  a  state  the  ink  would  peel  the 
surface  from  the  paper,  where,  if  the  temperature  were  at 
80  degrees  or  higher,  the  ink  would  have  been  softer  and 
less  tacky,  consequently  it  would  not  have  picked  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  stock.  This  is  another  state  in  which  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  do  good  work.  The  temperature  of 
the  room  must  be  above  normal  in  order  to  do  fine  half-tone 
work.  Another  point:  The  ink,  which  may  be  the  best  of 
its  kind,  may  not  be  suitable  for  the  work.  For  example, 
a  two-dollar  job-black  would  not  do  for  half-tone  work  on 
enamel  stock  quite  so  well  as  a  one-dollar  half-tone  ink, 
because  it  is  ground  in  a  stronger  varnish.  As  some  grades 
of  paper  are  easier  peeled  than  others,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  use  a  softer  half-tone  ink.  Do  not  reduce  the  ink  with 
oil  or  grease  of  any  kind.  It  is  best  to  use  the  plan  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  inkmaker,  which  is  to  use  a  softer  ink  to 
reduce  with. 

To  Reduce  Gold  Size. 

(1611)  “  Being  a  reader  of  your  popular  trade  jour¬ 

nal  for  many  years,  I  would  request  that  you  answer  these 
few  questions :  (1)  What  kind  of  paste  is  suitable  for  spot¬ 

ting  up  with?  Something  that  will  not  mold  or  get  lumpy. 
(2)  What  would  be  a  good  size,  style  and  weight  of  paper 
to  use  for  spotting  overlays?  (3)  In  printing  with  brown 
size  on  coated  stock,  I  find  the  ink  too  thick;  what  would 
you  advise  to  use  as  a  reducer?  ” 

Answer. —  (1)  Library  paste  will  not  mold  if  kept  cov¬ 
ered  when  not  in  use.  Or,  you  may  mix  a  small  quantity 
of  wintergreen  with  the  paste  and  it  will  prevent  molding. 
Ordinary  flour  paste  will  keep  from  molding  by  mixing  in 
a  small  amount  of  formaldehyde  or  carbolic  acid.  (2)  The 
usual  paper  used  for  spotting  is  ordinary  French  folio  and 
common  white  tissue  paper.  The  best  tissue,  however,  is 
the  kind  called  onion-skin.  (3)  If  your  brown  size  is  too 
stiff  add  a  few  drops  of  spirits  of  turpentine.  In  no  case 
use  any  greasy  substance  such  as  vaselin  or  oil. 

Shallow  Half-tone  Plates. 

(1612)  Submits  several  pages  of  a  book  containing 
half-tone  portraits,  both  square  and  oval.  Some  of  these 
plates  are  very  weak  in  contrasts.  The  printer  writes: 
“  The  enclosed  sheets  show  plates  that  have  not  been  made 
ready.  Do  you  think  they  can  be  brought  up  properly? 
It  looks  to  me  as  though  the  engraver  failed  to  do  his  part 
of  the  work.  Do  you  think  the  stock  or  the  pressman  is  at 
fault?  ” 

Answer. —  Some  of  the  plates  are  shallow  owing  to  hav¬ 
ing  received  a  single  etch.  These  should  be  made  ready 
and  printed  only  on  a  hard  tympan.  You  will  have  to  print 
them  with  a  minimum  amount  of  ink,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  plate.  Where  these  plates  are  placed  in  pages  with 
normal  half-tones,  your  trouble  is  increased,  as  you  will 
then  have  to  give  all  of  them  the  same  general  treatment 
in  making  ready,  and  in  inking  while  printing.  Several  of 
the  good  plates  can  be  improved  by  a  few  tissue  spots  in  the 
weak  places.  The  plate  with  quarter-tone  screen  will 
appear  weaker  when  placed  in  contrast  with  other  plates 
having  finer  screens.  This  plate  should  not  have  been 
placed  in  a  page  with  other  portraits,  but  should  have  been 
alone.  The  paper  is  suitable  for  this  work,  and  with  a 
better  grade  of  ink  the  plates  can  be  brought  up  satisfac¬ 
torily.  Of  course,  the  pressman  will  have  considerable 
trouble  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  plates  and  will 
have  to  use  a  hard  tympan,  must  use  hard  rollers  and  set 
them  to  a  bare  contact  on  the  plates.  He  will  have  to  wash 
out  the  shallow  plates  frequently  owing  to  the  tendency  to 
fill  up. 


Half-tones  Offsetting. 

(1614)  “I  am  a  pressman  of  somewhat  limited  expe¬ 
rience.  I  am  troubled  with  the  offsetting  of  half-tones  in 
forms  where  type  also  appears.  The  type  parts  of  the 
form  do  not  appear  to  offset  at  all.  How  can  I  prevent  it 
without  slip-sheeting  the  work?  When  the  surface  of 
enamel  stock  is  picked  in  solids  of  half-tones  what  should 
be  done  to  the  ink?  ” 

Answer. —  When  the  make-ready  is  incomplete  or  in 
such  a  condition  that  the  plate  is  brought  up  with  ink 
rather  than  with  impression,  half-tones  may  offset  where 
the  type  does  not.  Not  having  an  impression  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  job  at  hand,  and  being  unacquainted  with  all  of  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  production  of  the  work,  we 
would  suggest  that  the  plate  be  given  as  much  impression 
as  it  will  stand  without  impairing  the  appearance  of  the 
subject,  and  that  the  quantity  of  ink  used  be  the  least  that 
the  strongest  subject  will  stand  without  appearing  gray. 
Oil  both  sides  of  the  top  sheet  and  if  any  signs  of  elec¬ 
tricity  appear  in  the  stock,  oil  the  top  sheet  repeatedly. 
In  fact  if  every  sheet  of  the  tympan  is  thoroughly  oiled  it 
will  help  matters,  whether  the  work  is  done  on  a  platen  or 
cylinder  press.  The  temperature  of  the  pressroom  for  fine 
half-tone  work  should  be  above  70  degrees  during  the  win¬ 
ter  season  in  order  that  the  ink  will  work  freely.  The  type 
and  plates  should  not  feel  cold  to  the  touch  of  the  forearm. 
Cold  iron  vibrators  and  plates  will  tend  to  increase  the 
tackiness  of  ink  that  might  otherwise  work  properly.  Ask 
your  ink-dealer  for  the  various  specialties  used  to  modify 
inks  to  suit  the  varying  surface  conditions  of  stock.  You 
will  find  that  he  can  supply  you  with  suitable  driers  and 
reducers  for  the  purpose  you  require. 


HAS  ANYBODY  SEEN  DAN  DIVER  ? 

Handsome  Dan  Diver  was  once  the  property  of  Miss 
Diver,  of  the  L.  L.  Poates  Engraving  Company,  of  New 
York  city.  Who  Dan  is  now  making  happy  it  is  hard  to 
tell,  but  Miss  Diver  would  very  much  like  to  know.  He 


Dan  Diver. 

has  strayed  and  lost  his  way,  or  been  stolen.  Of  course, 
no  printer  would  be  guilty  of  such  a  thing  as  stealing, 
but  if  any  have  seen  Dan  they  will  gladden  the  heart  of 
his  former  mistress  by  letting  her  know  where  he  is. 
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ten  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

THOMAS  INGRAM,  MAYOR-PRINTER. 

BY  EDMUND  KINYON. 

HOSE  visitors  in  the  city  of  Grass  Valley, 
an  important  industrial  center  of  six  thou¬ 
sand  population  in  California,  who  wish 
to  pay  their  respects  to  the  mayor,  are 
informed  that  that  official  may  be  found 
during  business  hours  at  the  office  of  the 
Grass  Valley  Morning  Union.  Making 
their  wants  known  in  the  “  front  office  ” 
of  that  institution,  the  tinkle  of  an  electric  bell  in  another 
part  of  the  building  summons  a  man  with  sleeves  rolled, 
collar  loosened,  aproned  and  possibly  ink-smudged  — 


Thomas  Ingram, 

Mayor-printer,  of  Grass  Valley,  California. 


Thomas  Ingram,  superintendent  and  foreman  of  the 
Union  Publishing  Company’s  big  plant,  and,  incidentally, 
head  of  the  municipal  government  and  foremost  citizen. 
If  the  stress  of  his  department  is  not  too  great,  the  mayor 
may  invite  his  callers  into  the  directors’  room  or  one  of  the 
editorial  offices;  otherwise  they  accompany  him  back  to  the 
composing-room,  where  he  divides  city  business  with  the 
insistent  work  of  job  composition,  imposing  forms,  linotype 
operation  or  directing  a  force  of  employees. 

Thomas  Ingram  is  a  notable  type  of  that  increasing 
number  of  printers  who  occupy  an  important  place  in  the 
civic  life  of  the  communities  in  which  they  live.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  men  of 
his  city,  taking  a  leading  part  in  every  movement  for  bet¬ 
terment  and  expansion.  He  assisted  in  the  organization  of 
a  local  chamber  of  commerce  and  served  as  its  president 
for  two  or  three  years.  For  twelve  years  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  city  board  of  education,  the  directing  head  of 
an  organization  which  collects  and  expends  thousands  of 
dollars  annually,  and  grappled  with  the  many  problems 


incident  to  a  public-school  system.  When  the  public  library 
was  established,  Ingram  was  drafted  to  serve  on  the  board 
of  managers.  As  Exalted  Ruler  of  the  local  lodge  of  Elks, 
he  carried  through  a  movement  for  the  erection  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  $50,000  home,  the  finest  possessed  by  any  town  of  its 
size  in  the  West.  His  position  in  the  Masonic  lodges  is 
next  to  the  highest.  His  election  as  mayor  was  unanimous, 
no  one  wishing  to  oppose  a  candidate  whose  fitness  for  the 
position  was  so  universally  conceded. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  that  this  mayor-printer  is  a 
man  of  large  financial  affairs  who  still  retains  a  senti¬ 
mental  interest  in  his  early  trade  —  his  monthly  pay- 
check  still  constitutes  easily  nine-tenths  of  his  income. 
He  is  a  moderate  stockholder  and  director  in  the  company 
by  which  he  is  employed  and  has  nominal  interests  in  a 
few  other  concerns,  some  of  which  are  more  of  a  burden 
than  a  help.  Always,  he  regards  printing  as  his  chief 
vocation,  and  it  is  to  that  which  he  devotes  eight  or  more 
hours  of  hard  work  each  day,  regarding  his  other  activities 
as  side-lines  for  his  leisure  hours.  The  plant  over  which  he 
has  supervision  employs  two  complete  shifts  and  is  oper¬ 
ated  from  sixteen  to  twenty  hours  per  day,  thus  imposing 
additional  executive  requirements  upon  the  responsible 
head  of  that  department. 

A  rather  unusual  feature  of  Thomas  Ingram’s  career 
is  that  he  has  never  set  a  line  of  type  outside  of  his  home 
town.  In  Grass  Valley  he  went  through  all  of  the  various 
stages  of  paper  carrier,  apprentice,  hand  news  compositor, 
jobman,  ad.-man,  pressman,  linotype  operator  and  finally 
foreman  of  the  largest  plant  in  that  section  of  the  State. 
He  has  never  been  “  on  the  road,”  never  out  of  a  job  and 
never  seriously  afflicted  with  the  fever  of  a  “  larger  field.” 
Another  interesting  feature  is  that  from  the  day  he  first 
entered  one  of  the  local  offices  as  “  devil,”  a  goodly  number 
of  years  ago,  down  to  the  present,  he  has  never  missed 
reading  each  monthly  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer,  the 
bound  volumes  of  most  of  which  he  still  retains  in  his 
library. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  owner  of  a  pleasant 
cottage  home  and  finds  ample  time,  despite  his  myriad 
activities,  only  a  few  of  which  have  been  enumerated  here, 
to  play  the  role  of  kind  husband  and  father  to  an  inter¬ 
esting  family. 


NEWSPAPER  DIRECTORY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Americans  are  known  the  world  over  as  “  good  adver¬ 
tisers,”  and  there  is  now  a  disposition  to  extend  the  liberal 
use  of  printers’  ink  to  foreign  countries.  American  adver¬ 
tising  thus  accompanies  American  goods  abroad.  In 
response  to  requests  from  manufacturers  and  exporters, 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  is  issuing  a  newspaper  directory 
that  contains  lists  of  news  and  trade  papers  in  the  princi¬ 
pal  cities  and  towns  in  foreign  countries,  supplemented 
with  information  as  to  advertising  rates,  subscription 
price,  circulation,  etc.  These  lists  were  transmitted  by 
American  consular  officers,  who  are  in  a  position  to  judge 
the  value  of  local  publications  for  advertising  purposes. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  publish  complete  sched¬ 
ules  of  advertising  rates,  but  a  general  idea  may  be 
obtained  from  the  facts  furnished.  Brief  statements  are 
given  also  of  the  population,  trade,  and  industries  of  the 
district  covered  by  the  reports.  Copies  of  this  publication, 
entitled,  “  Miscellaneous  Series  No.  10,  Foreign  Publica¬ 
tions  for  Advertising  American  Goods,  etc.,”  will  be  sold 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing- 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  25  cents  each. 
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Ben  Franklin  Club  of  Northeastern  Iowa. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Ben  Franklin  Club  of 
Northeastern  Iowa  was  held  at  New  Hampton,  Iowa,  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  week  of  January.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting 
was  to  study  and  determine  the  actual  cost  estimated  in 
terms  of  days,  hours,  etc.,  of  operating  a  printing-plant. 
The  club  voted  to  hold  its  next  meeting  at  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  in  May,  at  the  time  of  the  Northwestern  Cost 
Congress,  which  will  be  held  in  that  city.  The  officers 
elected  last  spring,  Ed.  Bailey,  of  Decorah,  president,  and 
Walter  Barth,  of  Cresco,  secretary,  were  continued  in  office. 

Old-Time  Printing  Pressmen’s  Association  of 
New  York  City. 

The  second  annual  dinner  of  the  Old-Time  Printing 
Pressmen’s  Association  of  New  York  city  was  held  at 
A.  H.  Meyer’s  Rathskeller,  in  the  Woolworth  building, 
Manhattan,  on  Wednesday  evening,  February  11.  Stephen 
Kelly  was  the  principal  entertainer,  singing  many  old-time 
favorites,  which  were  well  received.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  dinner  Benjamin  Thompson,  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  gave  a  short  speech,  in  which  he  outlined  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  association.  Don  C.  Seitz,  business 
manager  of  the  New  York  World,  was  the  next  speaker. 
He  told  how  he  came  to  secure  his  first  position,  which  was 
with  The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  some  twenty  years  ago.  Walter 
L.  Durack,  another  Brooklynite,  followed  Mr.  Seitz.  Isaac 
Wood,  the  oldest  printer  in  Greater  New  York,  was  remi¬ 
niscent  in  his  talk. 

New  England  Printers  Hold  Second  Cost  Congress. 

To  further  the  interests  of  the  printing  business  in  New 
England,  was  the  object  of  between  seven  and  eight  hun¬ 
dred  printers  who  registered  as  delegates  to  the  Second 
Cost  Congress  of  New  England  Printers  and  Allied  Trades, 
held  in  Hotel  Somerset,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  27  and  28.  The  general  recommendation  put  forward 
by  the  delegates  was  that  the  big  master  printers  should 
draw  the  small  printers  into  their  associations  as  rapidly 
as  practicable,  and  urge  them  to  keep  their  prices  up 
to  a  reasonable  standard  and,  incidentally,  improve  their 
product. 

Albert  W.  Finlay  was  chairman  of  the  congress;  the 
welcoming  address  was  extended  by  Mayor  Fitzgerald,  and 
greetings  from  the  Boston  Printing  and  Allied  Trades  were 
extended  by  George  H.  Ellis.  Among  other  speakers  were: 
George  M.  Courts,  president  of  the  United  Typothetse  and 
Franklin  Clubs  of  America;  J.  E.  C.  Farnham,  Henry  P. 
Porter,  William  C.  Root,  William  M.  Lester,  George  W. 
Taylor  and  Robert  Seaver.  On  Tuesday  evening  the  dele¬ 
gates  attended  a  banquet  in  the  large  ballroom  of  the  hotel. 
The  play,  “  The  Revised  Proof,”  was  given  as  the  feature 
of  the  evening. 

Connecticut  Valley  Club  of  Printing-house  Craftsmen. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  Club  of 
Printing-house  Craftsmen  since  its  organization  at  Spring- 
field  last  November  was  held  in  Hartford,  at  the  Hotel 
Carde,  on  Saturday  evening,  January  31.  About  one  hun¬ 
dred  members,  from  Holyoke,  Springfield  and  Hartford, 


were  present.  A  splendid  banquet  was  spread,  and  an 
interesting  and  instructive  program  rendered. 

Mayor  Louis  R.  Cheney  was  the  toastmaster  of  the  eve¬ 
ning,  and  gave  incidents  connected  with  his  early  expe¬ 
riences  as  a  printer.  “  The  Efficiency  System  of  Printing  ” 
was  the  subject  of  Albert  W.  Finlay,  of  Boston.  Mr.  Finlay 
said  that  he  put  a  cost  system  in  his  plant  ten  years  ago, 
and  had  found  it  to  be  a  great  advantage.  He  believed  that 
the  employer  and  the  employee  should  meet  each  other  half 
way  in  their  business  relations,  and  he  urged  a  uniform 
system  of  wages  and  of  hours  all  over  the  country.  He 
also  spoke  of  the  child-labor  law  of  Massachusetts,  prais¬ 
ing  it,  and  recommending  it  for  Connecticut. 

Other  speakers  of  the  evening  were:  William  Lester, 
of  Springfield;  James  H.  Reid,  superintendent  of  the  Trav¬ 
elers’  Insurance  Company’s  printing-plant;  William  H. 
Barnard,  superintendent  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company’s  printing  department;  Erastus  Geer,  the  vet¬ 
eran  directory  publisher;  A.  Pindar,  of  Hartford,  and 
M.  J.  McCormick,  of  Springfield. 

The  officers  of  the  club  are:  President,  William  S. 
Cummings;  vice-president,  J.  E.  Kerrigan;  secretary, 
Edward  Casey,  of  Springfield;  treasurer,  Stephen  F.  Bible, 
of  Springfield. 

Annual  Meeting  of  New  York  Club  of  Printing 
House  Craftsmen. 

The  New  York  Club  of  Printing  House  Craftsmen  held 
its  annual  meeting  at  the  Cafe  Boheme  on  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning,  February  5.  The  meeting  aside  from  a  natural  zest 
due  to  the  election  of  new  officers  was  very  interesting 
because  of  a  discussion  of  the  past  history  of  the  club  and 
plans  offered  for  future  development.  The  retiring  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  club  presented  the  retiring  president, 
Hiram  Sherwood,  of  the  Read  Printing  Company,  with 
a  beautiful  gavel  bearing  a  silver  plate  appropriately 
engraved,  and  also  presented  the  retiring  treasurer,  Gus 
Oakes,  of  the  Charles  Francis  Press,  with  a  beautifully 
engraved  silver  shield  mounted  upon  a  mahogany  back. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows:  President,, 
Camille  De  Veze,  of  the  De  Vinne  Press;  vice-president, 
James  J.  Hatton,  of  the  American  Lithographic  Company; 
Secretary,  H.  Kanegsberg,  of  the  Blanchard  Press;  treas¬ 
urer,  James  D.  Conmee,  of  Rogers  &  Company. 

Tri-City  Ben  Franklin  Club  Banquet. 

The  third  annual  dinner  of  the  Tri-City  (Rock  Island 
and  Moline,  Illinois,  and  Davenport,  Iowa)  Ben  Franklin 
Club,  held  in  the  banquet  hall  of  the  Rock  Island  club  on 
January  23,  was  the  most  successful  event  in  the  history 
of  the  club.  More  than  a  half  hundred  Tri-City  printers 
and  their  ladies  assembled  to  enjoy  a  material  and  intel¬ 
lectual  feast  in  which  the  get-together  spirit  was  strongly 
in  evidence. 

C.  L.  Desaulniers  presided  as  toastmaster,  and  handled 
the  program  in  a  dignified,  businesslike  manner.  Mr. 
Desaulniers  had  a  sheet  of  popular  songs  prepared  for  the 
occasion,  and  the  guests  joined  in  the  choruses  in  a  happy 
manner,  regardless  of  vocal  accomplishment. 

Former  printer  Rev.  L.  M.  Thomas,  of  Silvis,  opened 
the  exercises  with  an  invocation. 

President  Henry  Kramer  delivered  an  address  in  which 
he  congratulated  the  members  on  improved  conditions  in 
the  printing  trades  of  the  Tri-Cities,  and  spoke  optimisti¬ 
cally  of  the  future. 

Irving  C.  Norwood,  secretary  of  the  Davenport  Com¬ 
mercial  Club,  speaker  of  the  evening,  selected  “  Ben 
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Franklin,  Printer,”  as  his  subject.  The  address  was 
replete  with  ideas  on  the  life  of  the  printer-philosopher, 
whom  the  speaker  characterized  as  “  a  statesman  a  cen¬ 
tury  ahead  of  his  time.” 

The  topic  selected  by  Oswald  Becker,  secretary  of  the 
Davenport  Rotary  Club,  was  “  Service.”  Mr.  Becker,  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  his  subject,  asserted  that  “  Service 
is  the  only  commodity  of  value  which  the  printer  has  to 
sell.” 

C.  C.  Cessna,  advertising  manager  of  the  Harned  & 
Von  Maur  department  stores,  spoke  of  the  value  of  “  Good 


purpose.  The  Hotel  Emerson  has  been  selected  as  head¬ 
quarters,  and  every  preparation  has  been  made  to  cater  to 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  those  who  will  attend. 

The  conference  will  devote  its  time  to  the  discussion  of 
practical  problems,  and  only  the  most  important  phases  of 
the  photoengraving  industry  will  be  considered.  A  number 
of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  industry  will  participate 
in  the  program  and  every  address  and  paper  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  open  discussion.  The  social  features  have  not 
been  overlooked,  and  as  Baltimore  is  known  for  its  hospi¬ 
tality,  little  need  be  said  on  that  score.  A  side  trip  to 


Printing  ”  to  the  business  man  who  strives  for  success  in 
these  days  of  strenuous  competition. 

Other  guests  were  called  upon  by  the  toastmaster  in 
around-the-table  talks,  which  brought  out  many  valuable 
suggestions  to  the  craft. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  affair  was:  C.  L. 
Desaulniers,  Moline;  Henry  Kramer,  Rock  Island,  and 
W.  L.  Purcell,  Davenport. 

The  banquet  was  declared  a  big  success,  and  the  guests 
departed  with  the  hope  that  in  1915,  when  Rock  Island 
takes  its  “  turn  ”  as  entertainer,  the  Ben  Franklin  dinner 
will  be  one  of  the  big  events  of  the  Tri-Cities. 

Second  Conference  of  Atlantic  Coast  Photoengravers. 

The  Second  Conference  of  Atlantic  Coast  Photoengrav¬ 
ers  will  be  held  in  Baltimore,  Friday  and  Saturday,  March 
6  and  7,  1914.  The  conference  has  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  International  Association  of 
Manufacturing  Photoengravers  and  will  be  conducted  by 
the  Baltimore-Washington  members  of  the  craft,  who  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  for  this 


Washington  has  also  been  planned  and  the  visitors  to  the 
conference  will  have  an  opportunity  to  view  Congress  in 
session  and  to  see  the  notables  and  leaders  in  American 
politics. 

Machine  Composition  Club  of  Chicago  Holds 
Annual  Dinner. 

That  cooperation  —  not  only  the  order  of  the  day  but 
the  necessity  also  —  is  greatly  on  the  increase  in  the  print¬ 
ing  and  allied  industries,  was  fully  demonstrated  at  the 
annual  business  meeting  and  banquet  of  the  Machine 
Composition  Club  of  Chicago,  held  in  the  Grey  Room  of 
Hotel  Sherman,  on  Thursday  evening,  February  5.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  various  organizations,  the  supply  houses 
and  other  branches  of  the  printing  industry  united  in 
spending  a  most  interesting  and  entertaining  evening,  and 
enjoyed  a  bountiful  repast. 

President  Charles  S.  Peterson  was  the  toastmaster  of 
the  evening  and  performed  his  duties  with  great  credit. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Henry  Ericsson,  commissioner  of 
buildings,  on  “The  Building  Department  of  Chicago”; 
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Francis  A.  Winship,  western  manager  Harper  &  Brothers, 
on  “Publishers  and  Printers”;  Lewis  E.  Larson,  secre¬ 
tary  Board  of  Education,  on  “  The  School  System  of 
Chicago”;  William  J.  Hartman,  president  Ben  Franklin 
Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Company,  on  “  Cooperation”; 
and  John  W.  Hastie,  president  Chicago  Employing  Print¬ 
ers’  Association,  on  “  Linotype  Reminiscences.”  Others 
called  on  for  short  talks  were  J.  Harry  Jones,  representing 
the  Chicago  Typothetas;  Michael  Colbert,  secretary  Chi¬ 
cago  Typographical  Union,  No.  16;  and  A.  D.  Robrahn, 
secretary  Employing  Electrotypers’  Association  of  Chicago. 

“We  are  guided  by  the  printer  from  the  time  we  enter 
this  world  until  we  make  our  exit,”  said  Mr.  Winship. 
“  When  we  make  our  entrance,  the  printer  records  the 


Charles  S.  Peterson, 

President  of  the  Machine  Composition  Club  of  Chicago  since  the 
time  of  its  organization. 


event  by  a  short  paragraph.  When  we  launch  out  into  the 
sea  of  matrimony,  the  printer  is  again  called  into  service 
to  note  the  occasion  by  a  few  lines.  When  we  shuffle  off 
this  mortal  coil,  again  it  is  the  printer  who  records  our 
departure  by  a  short  notice.  The  printer  must  be  an  all- 
around  man ;  a  one-hundred-per-cent  man,  and  must  be  on 
the  job  all  of  the  time.  He  must  not  only  be  proficient  in 
the  three  R’s,  he  must  be  conversant  with  all  other  profes¬ 
sions  and  vocations.  The  printer  is  the  foundation  of  our 
great  national  prosperity.” 

Mr.  Hartman,  in  his  customary  able  manner,  called 
attention  to  the  progress  that  has  been  brought  about  in 
the  printing  industry  by  cooperation.  “  Ten  years  ago  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  get  a  gathering  of  this  kind 
together.  Cooperation  has  reduced  losses  through  making 
possible  the  establishing  of  a  credit  bureau.  It  has  brought 
printers  to  the  point  where  they  will  help  out  one  another 
when  rushed  with  work.  It  has  enabled  printers  to  know 
their  costs,  whereas  ten  years  ago  no  printer  in  the  United 
States  knew  exactly  what  it  cost  him  to  produce  his  work. 
To-day  they  are  the  only  manufacturers  of  made-to-order 


products  that  know  their  costs.  The  cost  system  has  been 
a  godsend  to  the  printer;  other  countries  are  copying  the 
system,  and  requests  for  assistance  in  introducing  it  are 
coming  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.” 

Linotype  reminiscences  in  the  book  and  job  business 
date  back  twenty  years,  according  to  Mr.  Hastie,  who 
learned  to  operate  the  linotype  on  the  old  Chicago  Times, 
and  who  worked  in  the  first  trade  plant  in  Chicago.  It 
was  thought  that  the  entrance  of  the  machine  would  throw 
out  a  great  many  men,  but  on  the  contrary  it  has  increased 
the  demand  for  men.  The  impetus  given  the  printing 
business  by  the  advent  of  the  linotype  was  tremendous, 
and  the  growth  of  the  business  inspired  by  it  is  beyond 
conception.  The  Machine  Composition  Club  of  Chicago  has 
done  a  great  deal  toward  putting  the  business  on  a  sound 
footing.” 

A  number  of  selections  were  exceptionally  well  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  Colonial  Male  Quartette  (the  “  Only  Way” 
Quartette,  for  this  occasion) ,  which  was  furnished  by  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company.  One  piece,  written  for 
the  occasion  by  George  B.  Harmer,  of  the  George  B. 
Harmer  Printing  Company,  a  member  of  the  quartette, 
and  sung  to  the  tune  of  “  Illinois,”  brought  back  old  days 
to  many  present : 

In  the  good  old  days  we  set  our  type  by  hand, 

Yes  by  hand ; 

And  to  pick  up  “  phat  ”  on  this  and  that  was  grand. 

It  was  grand. 

We  would  work  three  nights  a  week, 

Then  a  “  sub.”  we’d  fondly  seek. 

And  we’d  make  our  little  sneak 

For  the  week  —  for  the  week. 

But  times  have  changed  since  we  set  type  by  hand, 

Yes  by  hand ; 

And  the  linotype  is  busy  in  our  land. 

In  our  land. 

It  will  set  and  slug  and  lead, 

If  with  metal  it  is  fed. 

All  without  an  aching  head, 

Aching  head  —  aching  head. 

Handsome  programs,  the  covers  of  which  were  printed 
by  the  offset  process,  were  furnished  by  the  Chicago  Lino- 
Tabler  Company;  and  at  each  plate  was  a  roll  tied  with 
ribbon  and  containing  cigars  and  cigarettes  presented  by 
the  E.  W.  Blatchford  Metal  Company. 

The  officers  for  the  coming  year  are  as  follows :  Presi¬ 
dent,  Charles  S.  Peterson;  vice-president,  David  W. 
Matthews;  treasurer,  Lafayette  M.  Cozzens;  secretary, 
Charles  F.  McElroy;  dean,  Eli  W.  Miner;  poet  laureate, 
John  I.  Oswald. 


NOT  A  KNOCKER. 

A  worker  in  one  of  the  mission  settlements  was  speak¬ 
ing  to  some  water-front  boys  with  reference  to  Roman 
history.  He  touched  upon  the  doings  of  Nero,  giving  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Emperor.  It  seemed  to 
the  speaker  that  he  had  fixed  the  idea  of  injustice  and 
wickedness  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  Then  he  began  to 
ask  a  few  questions. 

“  Boys,  what  do  you  think  of  Nero?  ” 

Silence,  broken  only  by  an  uneasy  shifting  of  the  lads 
in  their  seats. 

“  Well,  Clancy,”  said  the  lecturer,  making  an  indi¬ 
vidual  appeal,  “what  do  you  think  of  Nero?  Would  you 
say  he  was  a  good  man?  Would  you  like  to  know  him?  ” 

Clancy  hesitated.  Finally,  after  again  being  urged  to 
reply,  he  did  so  in  these  words: 

“Well,  he  never  done  nothin’  to  me.”  —  Harper's 
Magazine. 
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This  department  of  service  is  designed  to  bring  men  of  capacity  in 
touch  with  the  opportunities  which  are  seeking  them  and  which  they  are 
seeking.  There  is  no  charge  attached  to  the  service  whatever.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  an  editorial  enterprise.  Applicants  for  space  in  this  department 
are  requested  to  write  fully  and  freely  to  the  editor,  giving  such  refer¬ 
ences  as  they  may  consider  convenient.  Their  applications  will  be 
reduced  to  a  formal  anonymous  statement  of  their  desires  and  their 
experience,  a  reference  number  attached  and  published  in  “  The  Inland 
Printer.”  Their  names  will  be  furnished  to  inquirers.  Similarly,  those 
who  command  opportunities  which  they  are  seeking  men  to  fill  will  be 
accorded  the  same  privilege  under  the  same  terms.  The  “get-together” 
movement  has  many  phases.  This  is  one  which  “  The  Inland  Printer  ” 
has  originated  as  especially  desirable  for  the  good  of  the  trade. 

Opening  for  Printing  and  Advertising  Salesman. 

(1842)  Printing  firm  in  the  State  of  Vermont  is  seek¬ 
ing  the  services  of  a  practical  printing  and  advertising 
salesman;  prefers  one  with  practical  printing  experience, 
who  is  capable  of  giving  suggestions  to  and  serving  both 
the  advertiser  and  customer  who  desire  good  printing. 
Salary  will  not  be  large  at  first,  but  the  opportunity  is 
extraordinarily  good. 

Would  Learn  All  Branches  of  Presswork. 

(1843)  Young  man  of  twenty-one  years  would  like  to 
hear  from  any  firm  who  would  be  willing  to  consider  his 
services  at  a  moderate  salary.  Has  had  two  years’  expe¬ 
rience  on  cylinder  presswork  and  one  year  on  job  press- 
work,  and  his  ambition  is  to  learn  all  branches. 

Linotype-machinist  Seeks  Opening. 

(1844)  Linotype  machinist-operator  of  several  years’ 
experience  would  like  to  secure  a  permanent  position  as 
linotype-machinist.  Thoroughly  competent;  single;  sober; 
union.  Will  go  anywhere.  He  is  also  a  printer. 

Superintendent  Seeks  Location. 

(1845)  All-around  printer,  familiar  with  modern 
printing-plant  efficiency  and  cost-system  methods,  estimat¬ 
ing,  handling  large  and  small  work;  practical  stoneman 
and  job-printer;  accustomed  to  planning  and  laying  out 
big  runs;  good  judge  of  presswork  and  how  to  get  results 
from  this  department;  familiar  with  folding  and  binding 
combinations  where  manufacturing  pamphlets  by  the  mil¬ 
lion  brings  out  economy  in  production ;  would  like  to  locate 
as  superintendent  or  manager  of  up-to-date  plant  giving 
results  the  first  consideration.  Any  location.  Has  been 
a  successful  executive  for  past  fifteen  years.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ences. 

Would  Establish  Own  Bindery. 

(1846)  Man  of  many  years’  experience  in  the  bindery, 
first-class  mechanic  at  ruling,  forwarding  and  finishing, 
and  familiar  with  all  the  machinery  connected  with  the 
bookbinding  industry,  would  like  to  get  a  bindery  of  his 
own ;  that  is,  lease  some  place  with  the  privilege  of  buying, 
or  take  charge  with  a  salary  and  a  division  of  the  profits. 
Prefers  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Louisiana  or  Texas.  Has 
held  foremanships  with  some  of  the  best-known  firms  in 
the  South. 

Would  Purchase  Interest  in  Newspaper. 

(1847)  Newspaper  man  with  eleven .  years’  practical 
experience  in  every  branch  of  the  mechanical  end  of  the 
office,  would  like  to  become  interested  in  a  newspaper,  buy¬ 


ing  an  interest  on  the  deferred-payment  plan.  At  present 
a  linotype-machinist  but  would  like  to  invest  in  a  business 
of  his  own.  Sober.  Steady.  Married. 

Job-plant  for  Sale. 

(1848)  Well-equipped  job-plant  in  an  Ohio  town  of 
about  twenty-five  thousand  population  is  for  sale.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  printing,  it  handles  engraving,  loose- 
leaf  devices,  sells  and  rents  typewriters.  The  business  has 
been  established  six  years  and  regularly  employs  four  men. 
The  January  sales  were  the  best  since  the  establishment  of 
the  business  and  February  looks  equally  as  good.  Owner 
intends  to  retire  on  farm.  Excellent  opportunity  for  one 
wishing  to  buy  in  that  section  of  the  country.  One  of  the 
largest  summer  resorts  in  the  country  is  located  there, 
making  the  work  at  that  season  of  the  year  unusually  good. 

Compositor  Seeks  Change. 

(1849)  Young  printer,  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
seven  years’  experience  in  job  and  newspaper  work  in 
country  and  city  offices,  would  like  to  change  on  account  of 
working  conditions.  Student  of  I.  T.  U.  Course  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  Printing.  Experience  in  estimating,  and  capable  of 
taking  charge  of  small  office.  Will  go  anywhere.  Union. 

Printer  with  Advertising  Experience  Seeks 
Location. 

(1850)  First-class  job  and  ad.  compositor  with  twelve 
years’  experience,  who  for  over  two  years  has  been  a  close 
student  of  advertising,  would  like  to  locate  with  a  firm 
where  he  could  make  use  of  his  combined  ability  as  printer 
and  advertising  man.  Prefers  a  position  in  Philadelphia, 
and  would  be  willing  to  start  for  $20  a  week.  Good  refer¬ 
ences. 

Operator  Seeks  Change. 

(1851)  Young  lady  having  five  years’  experience  as 
operator,  mostly  on  newspaper  work,  and  some  bookwork 
—  would  like  to  make  a  change.  Worked  several  years  at 
the  printing  trade  as  hand  compositor  before  learning  to 
operate  the  machine.  Can  set  clean  proofs.  Union. 

Cylinder  Pressman  Seeks  Change. 

(1852)  Young  pressman  desires  to  make  a  change. 
Would  like  to  take  charge  of  a  shop  having  two  or  three 
cylinders.  Best  references  as  to  workmanship.  Married. 
Union.  East  preferred. 

Seeks  Employment  and  Ultimate  Purchase  of  Plant. 

(1853)  Married  man,  forty-two  years  of  age,  of  good 
address  and  pleasing  personality,  who  worked  only  a  few 
years  at  printing  after  apprenticeship  but  has  had  expe¬ 
rience  in  other  branches  of  newspaper  work,  would  like  to 
have  employment  in  small  newspaper  office  to  thoroughly 
learn  the  business  and  then  purchase  the  plant. 

Linotype  Trade  Plant  for  Sale. 

(1854)  Profitable  one-machine  linotype  trade  plant 
for  sale.  Rent,  light,  heat  and  power  furnished  free.  One 
contract  guaranteeing  about  $200  worth  of  composition 
monthly.  Price  $6,000,  cash  preferred.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  good  operator. 

Printing  and  Lithographing  Salesmen  Wanted. 

(1855)  Large  lithographing  house  in  the  East  requires 
the  services  of  two  printing  and  lithographing  salesmen  — 
one  for  city  and  suburban  work  and  the  other  to  take  an 
outside  territory.  Good  opportunities. 
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Seeks  Position  as  Foreman  or  Proofreader. 

(1856)  Man  of  several  years’  experience  would  like 
position  as  foreman  of  composing-room  or  proofreader  in 
some  southeastern  State.  Has  held  similar  position  with 
some  of  the  best  plants  in  the  country.  No  bad  habits. 
Married.  Union. 

Cutting-machine  Operators  Wanted. 

(1857)  Medical  firm  in  Illinois  with  private  printing- 
plant  is  seeking  the  services  of  cutting-machine  operators. 
Good  opportunity  for  those  interested. 

Estimator  Seeks  Position. 

(1858)  Young  man  of  six  years’  experience  in  the 
mechanical  department  has  just  finished  the  best  course  in 
estimating  and  cost-system  work  obtainable  and  would  like 
a  position  as  estimator.  Would  like  to  specialize  in  job- 
work,  but  will  handle  all  classes  of  work  if  required. 
Would  take  charge  of  job  department  of  country  news¬ 
paper.  Has  been  in  present  position  eight  years. 

Opportunity  for  Electrotyping  and  Engraving  Plant. 

(1859)  Interested  parties  in  a  large,  well-located  town 
in  Ohio  report  the  need  of  a  good  electrotyping  and  engrav¬ 
ing  plant  in  their  city.  City  has  a  population  of  forty 
thousand  with  three  responsible  daily  papers  and  several 
job-plants,  and  all  the  electrotyping  and  engraving  work  is 
sent  out  of  the  city.  Parties  will  cooperate  financially  with 
capable  man  who  is  able  to  start  and  maintain  such  a  plant 
and  invest  some  money  himself. 

I.  T.  U.  Graduate  Seeks  Position  in  Front  Office. 

(1860)  Young  journeyman  printer,  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  would  like  position  as  assistant  to  the  superinten¬ 
dent  or  estimator  of  a  printing-plant.  Graduate  of  the 
I.  T.  U.  Course,  and  has  studied  estimating  and  paper 
stock.  At  present  head  stoneman  in  a  plant  having  ten 
cylinders  and  four  Gordons.  Has  worked  on  all  kinds  of 
make-up  and  composition.  Would  be  willing  to  go  any¬ 
where. 

All-around  Printer  Seeks  Change. 

(1861)  Man  of  over  twenty  years’  experience  in  vary¬ 
ing  capacities  in  the  printing  business  would  like  to  connect 
with  some  establishment  where  he  may  be  subordinate  to 
practical  men  who  can  appreciate  good,  faithful  and  ener¬ 
getic  work,  or  where  he  can  be  the  responsible  head,  with 
the  authority  and  support  necessary  to  conduct  successful 
operation  of  the  business.  Has  had  country  and  city  expe¬ 
rience  as  a  mechanic,  and  has  occupied  position  as  editor 
and  manager  of  good  country  offices  with  success.  Not  a 
linotype  operator,  but  has  had  extensive  experience  in 
handling  linotype  matter.  Prefers  Michigan,  Wisconsin 
or  Minnesota,  but  would  consider  proposition  from  any 
place  in  the  Middle  West. 

Harris  Pressman  Seeks  Location. 

(1862)  Harris  pressman,  competent  on  one  and  two 
color  presses,  envelope  and  cylinder  presses,  would  like  to 
make  a  change.  Now  employed  on  one-color  Harris  and 
Optimus  cylinder  in  small  shop.  Best  of  references. 

All-around  Printer  Seeks  Position  in  Small  Town. 

(1863)  All-around  printer,  familiar  with  all  branches 
of  the  printing  business,  ambitious  and  energetic,  would 
like  to  secure  a  position  in  small  town.  Has  had  twenty 
years’  experience  on  Gordon,  cylinder,  folder,  also  in  com¬ 
posing-room.  Can  lock  up  forms  and  estimate  on  jobwork 
if  necessary. 


First-class  Pressman  Would  Change. 

(1864)  A  reliable  firm  located  in  northern  Iowa  or 
Illinois  or  southern  Minnesota  or  Wisconsin,  can  get  a 
first-class,  union,  cylinder  pressman  at  reasonable  wages. 
Accustomed  to  handling  high-grade  work  in  black  and 
color  and  will  submit  references  proving  this. 

Compositor  Seeks  Change. 

(1865)  First-class  compositor,  age  twenty-six,  with 
seven  years’  experience,  mostly  on  administrative  end  of 
the  business,  would  like  a  place  in  larger  shop  with  chance 
for  advancement.  At  present  cost  clerk  and  assistant  man¬ 
ager  in  medium-size  shop  using  Standard  cost  system. 
Knows  how  to  handle  men  to  get  the  best  work. 

Seeks  Foremanship  of  News  and  Job  Office. 

(1866)  All-around  practical  printer,  with  eight  years’ 
experience,  would  like  to  secure  a  position  as  foreman  of 
a  small  news  and  job  shop  in  small  town  or  city  in  south¬ 
ern  Michigan  or  Ohio.  Fully  competent  on  either  job  or 
news  composition,  and  also  has  a  working  knowledge  of 
presses,  both  cylinder  and  job. 

Would  Lease  Country  Newspaper  with  View  to 
Purchasing. 

(1867)  Editor  of  one  of  the  leading  trade  journals 
would  like  to  lease  a  country  newspaper,  with  a  view  to 
trying  out  the  field  and  later  buying  on  easy  terms;  or 
would  consider  an  advertising  position  with  a  good  house 
if  offered. 

Pressman  Seeks  Change  with  View  to  Becoming 
Financially  Interested. 

(1868)  Pressman  and  good  mechanic  on  printing 
machinery,  with  many  years’  experience  on  Gordons  and 
cylinders,  both  black  and  color  work,  also  web  press,  would 
like  to  become  connected  with  an  up-to-date  job  shop  with 
prospects  of  becoming  financially  interested.  Would  prefer 
a  manufacturing  city  of  about  forty  thousand  or  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois  or  Indiana. 

Pressman  Would  Purchase. 

(1869)  A  first-class  all-around  pressman,  experienced 
in  all  classes  of  work  and  used  to  handling  help,  wishes  to 
get  connected  and  purchase  an  interest  in  a  good  print-shop 
in  a  small  town  forty  to  one  hundred  miles  south  or  west 
of  Chicago,  or  would  join  with  one  or  two  printers  in  start¬ 
ing  a  shop  outside  of  Chicago. 

Linotype  Machinist-operator  or  Foreman-machinist 
Seeks  Good  Location. 

(1870)  Man  of  nineteen  years’  experience  in  all 
branches  of  printing  trade  wants  to  locate  permanently 
with  good,  live  paper.  First-class  machinist  and  operator 
with  fast  speed  and  clean  proofs.  Experienced  on  adver¬ 
tisement  and  make-up  work.  Thoroughly  qualified  to  take 
full  charge  of  composing-room.  Strict  disciplinarian  and 
systematizer.  Middle  States  preferred.  Age  thirty-eight. 
Married  and  union.  References  furnished  if  desired. 

Pressman  Seeks  Position. 

(1871)  Pressman  desires  position  with  an  up-to-date 
printing-house  east  of  Chicago.  Thoroughly  competent  on 
platen  presses,  also  Seybold  and  Sheridan  embossing 
presses  with  some  experience  on  cylinders  on  half-tone  and 
color  work.  Married.  Reliable. 
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Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

GET  THE  RIGHT  ADDRESS  ON  YOUR  MAIL. 

BY  LEROY  T.  STEWARD, 

Superintendent  of  Deliveries,  Chicago  Postoffice. 

ETTER-HEADS,  bill-heads  and  similar 
matter  are  printed  for  a  definite  purpose. 
That  purpose  is  to  convey  information. 

First  in  importance  is  the  style  of  the 
corporation,  the  firm  or  the  name  of  the 
individual  engaged  in  business.  Second 
is  the  definite  address  of  the  business. 
The  absence  of  the  latter,  or  its  statement 
involved  with  other  matter  or  obscurely,  results  in  mail 
responsive  to  correspondence  on  the  stationery  being  dis¬ 
patched  without  address  other  than  the  city  or  State,  which 
will  often  be  the  responsible  cause  for  a  serious  delay 
before  delivery  can  be  effected. 

The  general  commercial  world  is  not  ordinarily  aware 
of  this  fact,  and  contracting  printers  habitually  ignore  it, 
the  result  being  a  reduced  efficiency  of  the  stationery.  From 
time  to  time  very  artistic  and  skilfully  wrought  out  sug¬ 
gestions  appear  in  The  Inland  Printer.  It  is  noted  they 
relate  principally  to  covers,  cards  and  forms.  It  would 
appear  that  a  distinct  field  for  increased  efficiency  pre¬ 
sented  itself  in  the  education  of  the  job-printer  in  the  art 
of  designing  and  executing  really  effective  “  heads.” 

Some  time  since,  the  Chicago  postoffice  collected  some 
thousands  of  letter-heads  in  current  use  in  the  loop  district. 
These  were  a  revelation.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  bore  a 
definite  address  clearly  stated.  An  address  should  give  the 
exact  street  number,  together  with  the  suffix  or  affix.  It 
should  be  prominent  in  form  and  location.  It  should  occupy 
a  standard  location  with  relation  to  other  matter.  In  cases 
where  a  prominent  building  is  named,  the  room  number 
is  essential,  but  a  better  form  is  the  street  number  and  the 
room  number. 

There  is  no  public  service  so  intimately  identified  with 
all  of  our  interests,  both  public  and  private,  as  is  the  Postal 
Service.  It  is  preeminently  that  of  all  the  people,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  condition,  and  were  it  to  become  paralyzed  for  a 
single  day  our  activities,  particularly  commercial,  would  be 
at  a  standstill. 

From  a  very  small  beginning  the  Postal  Service  has 
developed  in  step  with  popular  requirement,  until  to-day  it 
has  quite  outgrown  the  acquaintance  of  the  people.  The 
public  understands  that  in  some  manner  a  letter  deposited 
at  a  given  point  is  delivered  to  the  addressee  at  his  distant 
address.  The  public  is  utterly  uninformed  as  to  the  han¬ 
dling  and  treatment  of  the  mail  from  the  time  it  leaves  the 
sender  until  the  time  it  reaches  the  addressee.  The  consen¬ 
sus  of  the  public  comprehension  of  the  Postal  Service  might 
be  summed  up  in  the  belief  that  the  Postoffice  is  an  entity 
that  is  personally  acquainted  with  the  citizens  of  a  village 
or  city,  and  that  it  knows  where  they  reside  and  have 
resided  for  thirty  years,  or  where  they  transact  their  busi¬ 
ness  and  have  remained.  And  so  it  has  come  about  that  the 
sender  of  a  letter,  from  thoughtlessness,  carelessness  or 
selfishness,  not  having  at  hand  conveniently  or  not  being 
sure  of  a  definite  address,  has  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
addressing  mail  simply  to  the  town  or  city,  and  says  to  him¬ 
self  :  “  Oh,  the  Postoffice  will  know  him,  he  has  lived  there 
for  thirty  years.”  Therein  is  the  fallacy.  The  Postoffice 
knows  nothing  as  to  the  intention  of  the  sender,  except  as 
stated  by  him  upon  the  wrapper  —  namely,  that  it  is  his 
desire  that  a  particular  piece  of  mail  shall  be  delivered  to 
a  certain  addressee  at  a  definite  address  in  a  designated 
location. 

The  stamp  in  effect  is  the  evidence  of  a  contract  existing 


between  the  Postoffice  Department  and  the  sender  of  the 
letter  by  which  the  Postoffice  Department  agrees  for  the 
sum  of  money  paid,  as  attested  by  the  stamp,  to  deliver  the 
piece  of  mail  to  which  it  is  attached,  to  the  party  addressed 
at  a  definite  address  where  it  is  known  or  believed  by  the 
sender  that  the  addressee  can  be  found. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  thousands  of  people  have 
not  at  hand  the  information  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
accurately  address  mail,  it  has  been  a  part  of  the  treatment 
accorded,  generally  speaking,  to  first-class  mail,  that  in  the 
absence  of  the  address,  or  the  addressee  not  being  found  at 
the  place  of  address,  to  search  the  directory.  Each  piece 
of  mail  so  delivered  has  advertised  to  the  sender  that  mail 
could  be  delivered  if  incorrectly  or  inadequately  addressed, 
and  as  time  has  passed  a  larger  and  larger  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  have  become  absolutely  indifferent  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  address  mail,  and  say  to  themselves:  “Well, 
the  Postoffice  will  find  them.”  It  is  not  the  business  of  the 
Postoffice  to  search  for  addresses  whose  definite  locations 
are  known  or  obtainable  by  the  sender  by  a  reasonable 
effort  on  his  part.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  sender 
has  access  to  all  of  the  information  and  the  same  sources 
of  information  as  has  the  Postoffice,  and  it  is  a  rank  imposi¬ 
tion  for  him  to  presume  that  the  Postoffice  shall  address  his 
correspondence  for  him.  It  is  seldom  that  there  is  not  a 
letter,  bill-head,  advertisement,  circular  or  some  matter  in 
the  possession  of  the  writer  to  which  he  can  refer  for  the 
address,  if  he  chooses  to  consult  his  files  or  is  dictating 
from  correspondence  in  hand.  Every  one  should  keep  a 
mailing-list. 

It  has  been  definitely  ascertained  that  thousands  of 
firms  purposely  omit  the  street  address  from  their  letter¬ 
heads,  and  as  the  result  all  correspondence  responsive  to 
letters  written  by  these  firms  will  be  mailed  without  street 
and  number  as  a  part  of  the  address,  thus  placing  the 
burden  upon  the  Postoffice  of  searching  out  the  addressee 
and  completing  the  address. 

Firms  in  outside  cities  frequently  address  letters  from 
Bradstreet’s  or  some  other  list  of  names,  and  mail  thou¬ 
sands  of  pieces  at  a  time  and  expect  the  Postoffice  in  a 
great  city  like  Chicago  to  search  the  directory  for  each  one 
of  the  addressees.  It  was  never  contemplated  that  mail 
deposited  in  large  quantities  without  addresses  should  b,e 
addressed  by  the  Postoffice.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the 
Postoffice  to  address  mail,  but  to  deliver  it  in  accordance 
with  the  expressed  wish  of  the  sender  as  attested  by  the 
address. 

The  treatment  of  mail  received  for  delivery  in  any  city 
involves  many  handlings.  The  mail  passes  through  a  sifting 
process,  each  treatment  reducing  the  separation  smaller 
and  smaller  until  the  final  distribution  places  the  mail  into 
the  hands  of  a  letter-carrier,  who  delivers  it  to  the  ad¬ 
dressee.  The  mail  can  not,  therefore,  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  carrier  except  it  be  given  him  by  a  clerk  who  under¬ 
stands  that  he  delivers  that  particular  mail.  Mail  reaching 
Chicago  is  first  sent  to  the  city  room,  where  it  is  divided 
as  to  mail  for  the  down-town  district,  mail  for  the  near-by 
stations,  and  mail  for  the  remoter  portions  of  Chicago,  to 
which  the  transportation  is  by  means  of  railroads.  The 
mail  for  the  business  district  is  divided  into  eight  sections : 
this  division  again  into  thirty  or  forty  carrier  districts,  and 
these  into  two  to  seven  parts.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
if  the  distributer  who  first  receives  the  mail  does  not  know 
whether  the  firms  are  in  the  down-town  district  or  outside, 
he  will  have  to  lay  the  mail  aside.  This  mail  is  then  taken 
to  an  expert  distributer,  who  has  specially  learned  a  list  of 
some  thousands  of  firms,  and  he,  in  most  cases,  will  know 
the  general  location.  If  he  is  unable  to  throw  the  mail  to 
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the  proper  carrier,  it  will  then  go  to  the  Directory  Section, 
where  the  directory  will  be  searched  and  the  mail  be 
marked  up.  It  is  plain  that  this  all  requires  time. 

The  sender  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  could  have  pro¬ 
vided  the  address  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  the  Postoffice 
was  required  to  expend  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

The  Railway  Mail  Service,  bringing  mail  into  Chicago, 
has  clerks  upon  its  cars  who  have  the  Chicago  scheme  of 
separation.  These  clerks  know  that  a  certain  street  and 
number  is  in  a  certain  section.  If  a  piece  of  mail  should 
come  into  the  hands  of  one  of  these  distributers  addressed, 
John  Smith  &  Co.,  38  South  Dearborn  street,  this  dis¬ 
tributer  would  know  that  this  was  in  Section  3,  and  would 
throw  it  into  a  pigeonhole  provided  for  that  purpose.  This 
mail  is  tied  in  a  bundle  and  labeled  for  Section  3,  with  the 
result  that  when  it  reaches  Chicago  it  goes  directly  to  the 
distributers  who  distribute  the  Section  3  mail,  who  simply 
have  to  distribute  it  to  the  carrier.  When  the  carriers 
remove  from  the  cases  the  mail  for  the  districts  which  they 
deliver,  if  the  mail  hears  street  and  number  it  is  easy  for 
the  carriers  to  arrange  their  mail  in  the  order  of  delivery, 
with  accuracy  and  dispatch.  If,  for  any  reason,  the  regu¬ 
lar  carrier  is  absent  and  a  substitute  is  on  the  case,  in  the 
event  of  absence  of  street  address  or  definite  room  number 
in  an  office  building,  the  substitute  is  absolutely  helpless, 
and  has  to  have  assistance  in  routing  the  mail,  and  later  is 
obliged  to  search  out  the  location  in  the  building  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  office  directory,  by  reading  the  signs  on  the 
doors  as  he  passes  through  the  corridors,  and  by  inquiry. 
Mail  which  is  addressed  to  street  and  number  is  ordinarily 
delivered  from  one  to  eighteen  hours  in  advance  of  mail 
that  has  to  be  searched  out,  depending  upon  the  time  of 
day  and  conditions  under  which  it  is  received. 

It  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  there  is  no 
business  mail  that  does  not  represent  a  definite  interest  to 
at  least  the  sender,  and  perhaps  to  both  the  sender  and  the 
addressee.  It  seems  singular,  therefore,  that  the  business 
public  should  cause  correspondence  to  be  prepared  at  a 
great  expense  of  time  and  effort,  the  matter  in  many  cases 
representing  interests  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  then 
entrust  the  addressing  and  mailing  to  the  least  responsible 
employees — namely,  office-boys  or  untrained  stenographers. 
It  would  seem  that  if  business  men  realized  that  the  whole 
purpose  of  correspondence  might  be  easily  defeated  from 
this  cause,  they  would  be  quick  to  give  their  personal  atten¬ 
tion  or  cause  that  of  a  responsible  employee  to  be  given 
to  the  manner  in  which  their  mail  is  prepared  for  dis¬ 
patch,  not  only  as  to  the  address  but  as  to  the  time  of  its 
dispatch. 

When  it  is  realized  that  there  are  475,000  individuals  in 
Chicago,  and  11,640  firms,  who  filed  with  the  Postmaster 
change  of  address  during  the  past  year,  and  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  each  piece  of  this  mail  must  pass  through  the 
usual  channels  to  the  carrier  who  delivers  the  old  address 
and  be  by  him  marked  up  and  pass  back  through  the  numer¬ 
ous  necessary  handlings  until  received  by  the  carrier  who 
delivers  the  new  address,  it  will  be  readily  agreed  that  this 
rehandling  of  mail  on  necessary  and  legitimate  changes  of 
address  is  in  itself  an  enormous  undertaking.  If  the  mail 
of  a  city  of  475,000  inhabitants  had  to  be  so  treated  and  all 
of  it  required  to  be  readdressed  by  the  office,  the  Postmaster 
of  that  city  would  be  in  despair,  yet  this  condition  is  normal 
in  Chicago. 

The  distributers  who  handle  the  city  mail  are  required 
to  memorize  thousands  of  numbers  on  the  divides  sepa¬ 
rating  the  46  stations,  covering  an  area  of  204  square  miles. 
In  addition  to  that  there  are  now  on  file  nearly  seven  thou¬ 
sand  special  items,  embracing  principal  buildings,  banks, 


railroads  and  firms,  etc.  The  problem  has,  therefore,  be¬ 
come  acute.  The  distributers  handle  from  fifteen  to  forty- 
five  pieces  of  mail  per  minute  and  are  required  to  memorize 
all  of  the  items  necessary  for  the  proper  dispatch  or  deliv¬ 
ery  of  mail,  to  the  number  of  more  than  twelve  thousand 
independent  items.  It  will  be  evident  that  this  is  about  the 
limit  of  the  capacity  of  the  average  human  mind. 

For  the  year  1913  the  Chicago  office  delivered  919,000,- 
000  pieces  of  mail.  It  gave  directory  service  to  nearly 
eight  million  pieces,  and  there  are  handled  daily  for  deliv¬ 
ery  in  the  city  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  millions  of  pieces 
of  first-class  mail,  and  for  dispatch  from  the  city  about  five 
millions  of  pieces  of  first-class  mail.  The  total  mail  of  all 
classes  handled  in  Chicago  amounts  to  one  thousand  tons 
per  day. 

The  business  of  a  postoffice  is  continuous  throughout  the 
twenty-four  hours,  the  work  being  performed  by  groups  of 
men  assigned  to  the  various  duties. 

Under  the  present  law  these  men  are  not  permitted  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours,  within  a  range  of  ten  hours. 
Every  detail  of  labor  must,  therefore,  be  arranged  upon  an 
exact  schedule  and  proceed  in  sequence,  and  its  handling 
may  be  likened  to  the  passage  of  material  through  a  well- 
constructed  machine.  It  can  not  be  diverted  from  its  course 
or  be  handled  out  of  its  regular  order.  That  mail  which  is 
properly  addressed;  upon  which  the  sender  has  clearly 
stated  his  intention,  is  handled  first.  Mail  requiring  unus¬ 
ual  treatment  will  not  run  through  this  machine,  and  has 
to  be  sent  to  another  part  of  the  workroom  and  there  be 
handled  by  hand.  This  simile,  on  the  whole,  illustrates  the 
situation. 

Do  business  men  desire  their  mail  handled  by  the  slow 
process  of  hand  labor,  or  expedited  by  being  unerringly  and 
speedily  disposed  of  by  the  organized  machinery  of  the 
Postal  Service? 

The  Postoffice  Department  arranges  for  fast-mail  trains 
between  cities,  and  for  modern  facilities  within  cities,  such 
as  pneumatic  tubes,  machinery  for  handling,  canceling 
machines,  etc.  In  a  word,  the  department  studies  to 
advance  the  delivery  of  mail  in  every  way  possible,  and  it 
seems  incredible  that  the  interested  parties  should  delib¬ 
erately  throw  every  impediment  possible  in  the  way  of  the 
accurate  and  prompt  handling  of  their  mail,  and  fail  to 
comply  with  the  obvious  duty  of  fully  addressing  their  own 
mail  to  those  for  whom  it  is  designed,  they  being  the  par¬ 
ties  interested,  and  the  only  ones  in  full  possession  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  identity  of  the  addressee. 

Unfortunately,  business  institutions  such  as  railroads, 
banks  and  corporations  with  large  office  forces  have  every¬ 
thing  organized  for  the  expedition  of  the  work  in  their  own 
offices,  and  the  office  force  is  held  to  a  strict  accountability 
as  to  the  quantity  of  its  work,  but  not,  frequently,  as  to 
the  quality.  It  is  easier  for  the  stenographer  to  omit  the 
address-line  on  a  hundred  letters,  and  thus  complete  her 
work  earlier  and  quit  for  the  day  punctually  on  the 
moment;  it  is  easier  to  use  a  jumble  of  abbreviations  in 
the  case  of  railroads  than  to  write  an  intelligible  address; 
either  may  imperil  or  wholly  defeat  the  purpose  for  which 
the  communication  was  prepared. 

In  the  use  of  the  “  outlook  ”  envelope,  through  the  win¬ 
dow  of  which  the  address  appears  from  the  communication 
enclosed,  many  of  the  latter  are  so  carelessly  folded  that 
they  are  not  held  in  place,  and  the  address  or  a  portion  of 
it  disappears  under  the  wrapper,  causing  mistreatment  and 
delay,  all  because  of  indifference  or  lack  of  supervision  in 
the  office  of  mailing. 

Advertising  agencies,  also,  might  be  termed  chief  con¬ 
spirators  in  that  they  present  to  the  public  all  sorts  of 
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impossible  schemes  for  “  keying  ”  their  mail,  or  saving  the 
price  of  a  line  by  omitting  the  addresses.  The  object  of 
“  keying  ”  the  advertisement  is  to  determine  the  results 
obtained  from  a  given  medium,  and  yet  there  is  no  way  by 
which  the  advertiser  can  tell  how  many  hundreds  of  letters 
have  been  written  in  response  to  an  advertisement  and 
been  undeliverable,  the  business  from  which  would  have 
been  received  had  he  simply  photographed  the  name  and 
address  of  his  firm  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  his  adver¬ 
tisement.  Thousands  of  responses  to  advertisements  fail 
of  delivery  for  this  reason. 

Postoffice  clerks  and  carriers  are  without  exception 
Civil  Service  men.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  Civil  Service 
appointee  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  the  State  or  even 
the  city  to  which  he  is  assigned.  One  appointed  a  clerk 
to-day  in  Chicago  may  have  resided  in  northern  Wisconsin, 
New  York,  Texas  or  California.  He  knows  no  firms  or 
streets  except  as  he  acquires  the  knowledge  in  a  purely 
mechanical  manner  from  the  published  schemes  of  the  city 
of  Chicago.  Carrier  districts  are  necessarily  being  con¬ 
tinuously  rearranged,  and  a  record  of  change  filed  with  a 
carrier  to-day  may  to-morrow  be  transferred  to  the  records 
of  another  carrier  by  reason  of  the  addition  or  subtraction 
of  a  block  or  two  from  a  carrier’s  district. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  observance  of  special  orders  as 
to  the  irregular  delivery  of  mail  is  not  a  matter  easily 
secured,  or,  by  reason  of  the  human  equation,  maintained. 
The  Postoffice  makes  one  mistake  in  handling  each  million 
pieces  of  mail.  Four-fifths  of  the  written  complaints 
received  by  the  Postmaster  are  by  reason  of  eri’ors  volun¬ 
teered  by  the  public,  by  reason  of  incorrect  or  inadequate 
addresses.  The  truth  is  that  the  individual  does  not  realize 
that  his  case  is  not  singular,  that  millions  of  people  are 
also  thinking  “  The  Postoffice  will  find  them,”  and  take  it 
for  granted  that  everybody  else  is  correctly  addressing  his 
mail  and  that  the  Postoffice  can  easily  search  out  just  these 
few  addresses.  So  the  evil  grows  until  it  threatens  to 
seriously  affect  the  service  efficiency. 

The  addressing  of  mail  should  be  legible  and  accurate. 
All  mail  should  be  addressed  to  the  exact  name  used  by  the 
firm  or  individual.  In  the  city  of  Chicago  there  may  be  a 
dozen  or  a  thousand  men  of  the  same  surname  appearing 
in  the  directory.  These  men  as  a  rule  use  the  Christian  or 
middle  name  or  some  form  of  abbreviation  to  distinguish 
them  from  some  other  of  the  same  name,  and  where  this  is 
incorrect  or  inadequate  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
addressee  and  there  is  no  alternative  for  the  Postoffice  but 
to  return  it  to  the  sender  for  better  address.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration,  mail  for  Harold  L.  Smith  should  not  be  addressed 
H.  L.  Smith. 

After  the  distinct  statement  of  the  name  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  or  corporation,  the  street  and  number  should  be 
stated  together  with  any  necessary  suffix  or  prefix,  as 
North  or  South,  Avenue,  Place  or  Court. 

Mail  should  not  be  addressed  to  a  corner.  Corners  are 
frequently  the  divides  between  carrier  districts  and  some¬ 
times  between  stations,  and  in  the  loop  district  there  may 
be  ten  or  twelve  carrier  districts  involved  on  a  single  corner. 
The  use  of  a  corner  address  is  justifiable  only  where  there 
is  a  single  addressee  occupying  the  entire  corner,  and  it 
should  then  be  stated  as  to  the  particular  corner  meant,  as 
northeast  or  southwest. 

Mail  addressed  to  a  building  should  be  addressed  to  the 
room  number  in  that  building.  This  is  permissible,  but 
the  better  form  of  address  is  the  street  and  number  of  the 
entrance  of  the  building  together  with  the  room  number  in 
the  building. 

In  the  printing  of  letter-heads,  bill-heads  and  adver¬ 


tising  matter,  the  address  should  not  only  be  stated  but  it 
should  be  conspicuously  displayed,  and  not  put  in  the  small¬ 
est  type  and  involved  with  a  lot  of  extraneous  matter. 

The  Postoffice  Department  at  the  present  time,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  growing  ab(use  of  the  mails  in  this  regard,  and 
of  the  widespread  public  impression  that  it  is  the  business 
of  the  Postoffice  to  accept  mail  of  this  nature,  has  insti¬ 
tuted  a  campaign  of  education  on  the  subject,  and  has 
issued  recently  the  following  circular  of  instructions  to 
postmasters : 

Circular  Letter  No.  4  —  Copy. 

Instructions  for  Handling  Improperly  Addressed  Mail. 

POSTOFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

FIRST  ASSISTANT  POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 

Postmaster,  Chicago,  Illinois:  November  1,  1913. 

Sir, — ■  Your  active  cooperation  is  requested  in  an  effort  to  relieve 
the  postal  service  of  the  burden  imposed  by  the  growing  evil  of  incom¬ 
pletely  and  improperly  addressed  mail. 

The  delivery  of  letters,  especially  in  the  large  cities,  is  frequently 
delayed  and  oftentimes  impossible  by  the  omission  of  an  important 
part  of  the  address  —  such  as  the  street  number,  or  room  number  when 
addressed  to  an  office  building.  Not  infrequently  the  name  of  the 
street  is  omitted,  only  the  name  of  the  Postoffice  and  State  being 
given.  Another  source  of  trouble  is  the  practice  of  giving  an  address 
at  the  intersection  of  two  streets  without  giving  the  location  of  the 
corner,  for  in  some  large  cities  a  number  of  carriers’  routes  may  ter¬ 
minate  at  that  point  or  it  may  be  the  dividing  line  between  the  respec¬ 
tive  territories  of  the  main  postoffice  and  a  station,  or  between  two 
stations,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  notation  “  N.  E.”  “  N.  W.,”  etc., 
the  distributers  are  unable  to  determine  to  which  carrier  the  mail 
should  be  thrown. 

The  increasing  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  addressing 
their  mail  is  no  doubt  aided  and  abetted  by  the  practice  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  in  supplying  deficient  addresses,  and  also  by  the  exploitation  in 
newspapers  of  the  ability  of  some  clerks  to  decipher  “freak  ”  .addresses. 

Postmasters  should  advise  their  patrons  that  complete  and  accurate 
addresses  are  essential  to  prompt  mail  delivery  and  that  they  should 
cooperate  with  the  Department  to  the  extent  of  seeing  that  all  mail 
originated  by  them  bears  a  street  number,  or  room  number  in  the  case 
of  an  office  building,  in  addition  to  the  name  of  the  city  and  State. 
Attention  should  also  be  invited  to  the  fact  that  they  can  be  of  material 
assistance  in  the  education  of  the  general  public  with  respect  to  this 
requirement  by  having  all  stationery  intended  for  transmission  in  the 
mails  printed  with  their  complete  street  or  office  address. 

Hereafter,  when  the  delivery  of  mail  is  delayed  on  account  of  insuffi¬ 
cient  address,  that  fact  should  be  stamped  on  the  face  of  the  mail,  and 
rubber  stamps  for  this  purpose,  bearing  the  words  “  Delivery  delayed 
on  account  of  incomplete  address,"  may  be  secured  through  requisition 
on  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  Division  of  Supplies. 

Such  publicity  as  can  be  effected  without  expense  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  should  be  given  the  suggestions  outlined  above. 

Daniel  C.  Roper, 

First  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 

In  the  interest  of  an  improved  service,  of  a  better  under¬ 
standing  and  of  justice  to  all  the  interests  involved,  can  not 
this  matter  receive  the  permanent  attention  of  those  who 
are  vitally  interested  —  namely,  the  general  public? 


TWO  WEAK  FOR  STONE. 

Senator  Stone,  of  Missouri,  is  a  lover  of  coffee,  and 
unless  it  is  both  strong  and  good  the  waiter  at  restaurant 
or  hotel  soon  hears  from  him.  Recently  he  took  a  little 
trip  to  Baton  Rouge  and  went  into  a  restaurant  for  din¬ 
ner.  On  raising  his  cup  to  his  lips  he  made  a  wry  face 
and  then  beckoned  to  the  proprietor. 

“  What  do  you  call  this  stuff?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Coffee,”  meekly  replied  the  man,  somewhat  surprised. 

“  Coffee !  ”  repeated  Stone  with  scorn.  “  I  could  put  a 
coffee-bean  into  my  mouth,  dive  into  the  Mississippi  River 
from  the  end  of  this  street,  swim  ’way  up  to  Vicksburg, 
and  I’ll  guarantee  that  any  one  could  bail  up  much  better 
coffee  than  this  over  the  entire  route!”  —  New  York 
Tribune. 
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E.  W.  Blatchford. 

E.  W.  Blatchford,  founder  of  the  well-known  metal 
supply  house  of  E.  W.  Blatchford  &  Co.,  pioneer  of  the 
linseed-oil  industry  in  the  Middle  West,  and  one  of  the 
men  who  have  been  closely  connected  with  the  growth  of 
Chicago,  died  on  Sunday,  January  25,  1914,  at  his  home, 
1111  North  La  Salle  street,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight 


E.W.  Blatchford. 


years.  Mr.  Blatchford  was  born  in  Stillwater,  New  York, 
May  31,  1826,  and  came  to  Chicago  sixty-seven  years  ago 
with  his  father,  the  Rev.  John  Blatchford,  who  was  the 
first  Protestant  pastor  to  be  installed  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Blatchford  attended  the  Illinois  college  at  Jackson¬ 
ville,  and  graduated  in  1845.  In  1850  he  went  to  St.  Louis 
to  engage  in  the  oil  and  lead  business,  returning  to  Chi¬ 
cago  four  years  later  to  establish  a  branch  office  under 
the  name  of  Collins  &  Blatchford.  The  Chicago  business 
was  finally  separated  from  the  St.  Louis  office,  and  in  the 
early  sixties  reorganized  under  the  name  E.  W.  Blatch¬ 
ford  &  Co.  A  larger  field  was  developed  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  lead  in  connection  with  the  printing  industry,  and 
the  company  has  since  gained  an  enviable  reputation  in 
this  field,  supplying  metal  for  linotype,  monotype,  stereo¬ 
type,  etc.,  and  has  established  branches  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

While  Mr.  Blatchford  was  actively  engaged  in  the  work 
of  organizing  and  establishing  the  business  on  a  sound 
footing,  he  was  also  active  in  many  of  Chicago’s  most 
prominent  religious,  educational  and  civic  movements.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  the  Crerar  Library;  a 
trustee  of  the  Newberry  estate  and  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Newberry  Library;  a  director  of  the 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary;  vice-president  of  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Rockford  Seminary 
and  Illinois  College. 


Spending  his  life  in  those  things  which  make  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind  —  founding,  encouraging  and  taking 
an  active  part  in  organizations  devoted  to  fostering  lit¬ 
erary,  religious,  educational  and  civic  advancement  —  Mr. 
Blatchford,  through  his  simple,  straightforward  manner, 
has  won  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  who  have  ever  had  any 
dealings  with  him,  and  many  who,  though  not  knowing 
him  personally,  have  known  of  and  been  benefited  by  his 
works. 

Charles  Henry  Parmelee. 

Charles  Henry  Parmelee,  King’s  Printer  and  Controller 
of  Stationery,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada,  died  January  23, 
1914.  Mr.  Parmelee  was  born  at  Waterloo,  Quebec,  and 
received  his  education  in  his  native  town,  becoming  editor 
of  the  Waterloo  Advertiser  in  his  twentieth  year.  Five 
years  later  —  in  1880  —  he  became  financial  and  commer¬ 
cial  editor  of  the  Montreal  Herald.  In  1883  he  resumed  the 


management  of  the  Advertiser,  which  position  he  retained 
up  to  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  King’s  Printer.  He 
has  held  a  number  of  important  offices  in  his  native  prov¬ 
ince,  having  been  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Council  of 
Agriculture;  a  town  councilor  of  Waterloo;  secretary  and 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners;  president 
of  the  Eastern  Township  Press  Association,  and  president 
of  the  Dairy  Association  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  at  the 
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general  election  in  1896,  and  reelected  in  1900  and  1904.  In 
assuming  control  of  the  Printing  Bureau,  he  did  so  quietly 
and  yet  with  the  determination  of  making  it  one  of  the 
most  efficient  departments  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Theodore  Low  De  Vinne. 

With  the  passing  away  on  February  16  of  Theodore 
Low  De  Vinne,  of  New  York,  the  printing  industry  loses 
one  who  for  years  was  one  of  the  most  active  characters  in 
the  work  of  advancing  the  welfare  of  those  connected  with 
the  business,  and  who  during  his  active  years  gave  freely 
of  his  time  toward  the  improvement  of  conditions  in  the 
industry.  “  His  works  shall  live  after  him,”  can  truly  be 
said  of  Mr.  De  Vinne,  for  where  is  there  a  man  in  the  trade 
who  has  read  one  of  his  books  who  has  not  been  benefited 
or  has  not  derived  inspiration  therefrom? 

Theodore  Low  De  Vinne  was  the  second  son  of  the 
Rev.  Daniel  De  Vinne,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church.  He  was  born  on  December  25,  1828,  in 
Stamford,  Connecticut.  He  did  some  temporary  work  in  a 
printing-office  at  Fishkill,  New  York,  in  1843,  but  soon 
after  began  learning  the  trade  in  earnest  with  the  Gazette, 
at  Newburgh,  New  York.  The  office  was  a  very  small  one, 
and  the  three  apprentices  who  were  employed  were  obliged 
to  do  everything  that  the  calling  required.  In  1847  he 
went  to  New  York  city  where  he  worked  at  press  and  case 
in  several  offices,  with  the  purpose  of  learning  different 
branches  of  printing.  Hearing  in  1849  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  Francis  Hart,  a  skilful  printer,  he  applied  for  and 
obtained  a  situation  as  job-compositor.  In  1850  he  was 
made  foreman  there,  which  position  he  held  for  nine  years. 
In  1859,  an  offer  having  been  made  to  him  of  a  partner¬ 
ship  elsewhere,  Francis  Hart,  not  to  be  outdone,  made  him 
a  member  of  the  firm.  The  specialties  of  the  house  at 
that  time  were  railroad  and  steamboat  printing  and  gen¬ 
eral  jobwork.  Later  it  changed  almost  entirely  to  book- 
work.  In  1861  Mr.  De  Vinne  began  to  write  on  the  subject 
of  printing  for  the  Printer,  a  journal  then  published  in 
New  York  city.  His  first  long  article  was  upon  a  sub¬ 
ject  to  which  he  has  ever  since  devoted  much  attention, 
“  The  Profits  of  Book  Composition.”  The  second  was  an 
essay  on  trades  unions.  At  about  this  time  he  delivered  an 
address  upon  early  printing  before  the  Typographical 
Society.  Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  the 
price  of  everything  which  entered  into  making  an  estimate, 
whether  labor  or  material,  became  so  different  from  what 
it  had  been  in  peace  that  Mr.  De  Vinne  and  Peter  C.  Baker 
repeatedly  brought  together  the  members  of  the  trade  for 
consultation  upon  the  changed  conditions.  A  society  was 
formed  and  a  new  scale  of  prices  for  the  public  was 
adopted.  Mr.  De  Vinne  was  chosen  secretary  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  of  employing  printers,  serving  on  several  important 
committees  and  doing  much  other  work.  The  new  society, 
which  was  known  as  the  Typothetae,  proved  valuable  in 
allaying  animosities  and  in  giving  to  all  its  members  a 
truer  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  trade.  In  1873 
the  house  began  to  print  St.  Nicholas,  and,  shortly  after, 
the  Century  Magazine.  At  that  time  all  magazines  were 
printed  upon  wet  paper,  although  a  great  deal  of  fine  job 
and  book  work  was  done  upon  dry  paper.  Mr.  De  Vinne 
determined  to  attempt  the  presswork  of  the  cut-forms  of 
the  Century  upon  dry  paper,  and  after  many  discourage¬ 
ments  was  successful  in  attaining  the  results  he  desired 
and  in  producing  a  more  brilliant  effect  from  fine  engrav¬ 
ings  than  had  been  thought  possible.  His  methods  were 
adopted  in  other  offices,  but  the  difficulties  of  printing  upon 
dry  paper  were  not  entirely  surmounted  for  many  years. 
He  was  the  first  to  use  surfaced  paper  for  magazine  work 


and  fine  bookwork  with  illustrations.  His  firm  was  recently 
engaged  in  the  production  of  one  of  the  largest  works  ever 
issued  from  the  American  press  —  the  Century  Dictionary. 

Francis  Hart  died  in  1877,  and  in  1883  Mr.  De  Vinne 
associated  with  himself  his  son,  Theodore  B.  De  Vinne,  as 
Theodore  L.  De  Vinne  &  Co.  In  1885  they  erected  a  large 
and  commodious  building  in  Lafayette  place  expressly  for 
a  printing-house,  and  removed  thither  in  May,  1886.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  continuance  of  the  war  Mr.  De  Vinne  was  led  to 
investigate  the  question  of  prices  very  closely,  and  after 
he  became  secretary  of  the  Typothetae  many  demands  were 
made  upon  him  for  information.  This  suggested  to  him 
the  need  of  a  new  book  of  authority.  In  1869  he  published 
the  first  edition  of  the  “  Printers’  Price-List,”  a  manual 
intended  to  furnish  printers  with  facts  for  making  esti¬ 
mates  correctly.  A  second  enlarged  edition  was  published 
in  1871,  which  was  warmly  approved  of  by  the  trade. 
Mr.  De  Vinne’s  studies  of  printing  showed  him  where  many 
errors  had  been  committed  by  bibliographers  in  attempting 
to  solve  the  mystery  surrounding  the  invention  of  the  art. 
The  early  writers  were  not  printers,  and  pursued  their 
studies  without  proper  knowledge  of  technical  details.  He 
felt  that  the  explanation  of  many  difficulties  could  alone  be 
found  by  using  the  light  cast  upon  them  by  the  experience 
of  printers.  The  result  of  his  researches  and  reasoning 
appeared  in  the  “  Invention  of  Printing,”  a  thick  octavo  of 
550  pages,  which  was  everywhere  received  as  a  valuable 
summary  of  the  evidences  concerning  the  invention.  The 
date  of  its  appearance  was  1878.  He  has  contributed  to 
the  Century  Magazine  essays  on  the  “  Growth  of  Engrav¬ 
ing  on  Wood,”  “  Plantin  and  the  Plantin-Moretus  Museum,” 
“  The  Printing  of  the  Century,”  and  other  papers  concern¬ 
ing  typography.  To  Mr.  De  Vinne  also  belongs  the  credit 
for  contributing  to  the  literature  of  the  printing  industry 
a  number  of  books  that  are  recognized  as  authority  on  the 
subjects  covered,  among  them  being  a  series  of  four  under 
the  title,  “  The  Practice  of  Typography.” 

Upon  the  reorganization  of  the  New  York  Typothetae 
in  1883,  Mr.  De  Vinne  was  elected  a  vice-president.  Later, 
he  was  chosen  president  of  that  organization.  When  the 
United  Typothetae  was  formed  in  Chicago  in  1887  he  was 
elected  its  first  president,  although  not  present.  He  dis¬ 
charged  the  duties  of  that  office  for  the  next  year,  and  at 
its  sessions  in  New  York  in  1888.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Aldine,  Authors’  and  Grolier  clubs,  and  did  efficient  service 
as  a  member  of  the  publication  committee  of  the  last-named 
society. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  late  home  of  Mr 
De  Vinne,  on  Thursday  morning,  February  19,  and  edi¬ 
tors,  authors,  publishers,  engravers  and  printers  joined  in 
paying  tribute  to  his  genius.  Mr.  De  Vinne  is  survived 
by  his  son,  Theodore  B.  De  Vinne,  vice-president  of  the 
De  Vinne  Press. 

Edwin  Ginn. 

Edwin  Ginn,  head  of  the  publishing-house  of  Ginn  and 
Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  died  at  his  home  in  Win¬ 
chester,  on  Wednesday,  January  21,  1914.  The  passing 
away  of  Mr.  Ginn  takes  one  whose  life  has  been  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  all  who  have  come  in  contact  with  him,  or  who  in 
any  way  have  known  of  him  and  of  his  work,  and  it  may 
well  be  said  that  he  still  lives  in  the  memories  he  leaves 
behind. 

Mr.  Ginn’s  early  life  was  in  almost  every  respect  similar 
to  those  of  the  majority  of  men  who  have  gained  distinc¬ 
tion.  Born  in  1838  on  a  farm  in  Orland,  Maine,  his  boy¬ 
hood  days  were  spent  doing  the  usual  chores  which  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  farmer  boy,  his  school  days  consisting  of  two 
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months  during  the  winter  and  two  months  in  summer. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  went  as  cook  in  a  logging-camp 
for  a  crew  of  men  hired  by  his  father,  who  was  a  lumber¬ 
man  and  shipbuilder. 

Later,  his  father  moved  to  the  village  and  he  began  to 
attend  the  high  school.  As  his  teacher  could  not  instruct 
him  in  Latin,  he  walked  from  Orland  to  Bucksport  Semi¬ 
nary,  a  distance  of  two  and  one-half  miles,  making  a  five- 
mile  trip  each  day  besides  doing  the  chores  at  home.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  began  teaching  school  in  order  to 
secure  funds  to  continue  his  education,  and  at  twenty 
entered  Tuft’s  College. 

The  year  he  graduated  Mr.  Ginn  began  agency  work 
in  the  schoolbook  business,  and  shortly  after  started  his 


Edwin  Ginn. 


publishing  career,  his  first  work  being  Craik’s  “  English 
of  Shakespeare.”  Other  works  followed,  among  them 
being  a  Latin  Grammar,  Goodwin’s  “  Greek  Grammar,” 
“  Life,  Art  and  Characters  of  Shakespeare.”  In  this  way 
started  the  publishing  business  of  Ginn  and  Company. 
Fred  B.  Ginn,  a  brother,  was  admitted  to  partnership,  and 
in  1876  D.  C.  Heath  became  connected  with  the  firm,  the 
name  being  changed  to  Ginn,  Heath  and  Company.  In 
1815  Mr.  Heath  started  business  for  himself,  the  partner¬ 
ship  was  dissolved,  and  the  name  changed  back  to  Ginn  and 
Company. 

Mr.  Ginn  has  also  become  well  known  as  a  philan¬ 
thropist,  having  contributed  large  sums  to  various  worthy 
causes. 

Benjamin  F.  Funk. 

Benjamin  F.  Funk,  vice-president  of  the  publishing 
house  of  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  354  Fourth  avenue,  New 
York,  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease  while  in  a  private 
gymnasium  on  February  2,  1914.  He  had  been  suffering 
from  heart  trouble  for  over  two  years,  and  nearly  a  year 


ago  took  up  a  course  of  light  exercise  in  the  gymnasium, 
which  benefited  him  so  much  that  in  fine  weather  he  was 
accustomed  to  walking  from  the  Battery  to  his  office  in  the 
morning.  Mr.  Funk  was  born  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  and 
went  to  New  York  over  twenty  years  ago,  becoming  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  publishing  business  with  his  brother,  the  late 
Dr.  Isaac  K.  Funk.  He  was  president  of  the  Prohibition 
Park  Company,  a  real-estate  concern  of  Staten  Island,  and 
treasurer  of  the  Western  Building  and  Loan  Association. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  four  sons. 

Orlando  M.  Baker. 

Orlando  M.  Baker,  for  the  past  nine  years  president  of 
the  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  publishers  of  Webster’s  Diction¬ 
ary,  and  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  beloved  citizens  of 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  passed  away  at  his  home,  111 
Dartmouth  Terrace,  on  Monday,  February  2,  1914.  To  the 
work  of  publishing  the  Webster’s  Dictionary,  Mr.  Baker 
devoted  his  life,  holding  it  to  be  of  the  greatest  public 
importance. 

Mr.  Baker  was  born  in  Canisteo,  Steuben  County,  New 
York,  on  May  29,  1832.  He  received  his  early  education  in 
the  public  schools  and  afterward  studied  in  Alfred  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Geneseo  Wesleyan  Seminary.  In  1853  he  began 
teaching  in  a  little  district  school,  in  Towlesville,  Steuben 
County.  He  continued  teaching  there  and  in  other  places 
for  two  years  when  his  health  failed  and  he  took  a  position 
as  clerk  on  a  Lake  Superior  steamer.  His  health  being 
restored  he  again  took  up  his  chosen  work  of  teaching  in 
1857.  In  1867  poor  health  again  compelled  him  to  give  up, 
and  he  entered  the  book  business,  traveling  through  a  num¬ 
ber  of  States  in  the  Central  West  for  the  Ivison,  Blakeman 
&  Taylor  Publishing  Co.  His  work  among  educational 
people  made  him  so  well  known  that  in  1871  he  was  made 
assistant  and  soon  after  acting  superintendent  of  schools 
of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Baker  entered  the  employ  of  the  G.  &  C.  Merriam 
Publishing  Company  in  1877,  going  to  Springfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  In  1882  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm,  ten 
years  later  was  made  treasurer,  and  in  1904  was  called  to 
take  the  place  of  the  president,  Homer  Merriam,  who  moved 
to  California.  In  this  capacity  Mr.  Baker  remained  until 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  had  a  strong,  upbuilding  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  business,  and  until  the  last  presided  regu¬ 
larly  at  directors’  meetings  and  at  the  regular  Tuesday 
conferences. 

Mr.  Baker  also  took  great  interest  in  religious,  musical, 
social,  and  civic  activities.  As  a  young  man,  he  was  very 
active  in  Masonry,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  best- 
informed  man  on  that  subject  in  the  Middle  West.  He 
never  allowed  any  of  these  activities,  however,  to  interfere 
with  his  prime  interest,  the  publishing  of  the  Webster’s 
Dictionary. 

Lorenzo  J.  Hatch. 

Lorenzo  J.  Hatch,  director  of  the  currency  engraving 
department  of  the  Chinese  government,  died  on  Sunday, 
February  1,  at  Peking,  China.  Mr.  Hatch  was  an  expert 
steel  engraver,  and  was  employed  in  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
for  many  years.  His  work  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Chinese  Government,  and  he  went  to  China  in  1909  with  a 
six  years’  contract  with  the  Imperial  Government.  When 
China  became  a  republic  he  was  retained  in  service.  Mr. 
Hatch  was  born  in  Dorset,  Vermont,  fifty  years  ago.  For 
many  years  he  made  his  home  in  Lawrence  Park,  Bronx- 
ville,  New  York.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Century  Club  of 
New  York. 
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Brief  mention  of  men  and  events  associated  with  the  printing  and  allied  industries  will  be  published  under  this  heading.  Items  for  this 
department  should  be  sent  before  the  tenth  day  of  the  month. 


Interstate  Machinery  Company  Enlarges  Quarters. 

The  Interstate  Machinery  Company,  Troy,  New  York, 
has  recently  erected  a  large  addition  to  its  plant.  This 
company  buys  and  sells  printers’  machinery,  and  is  also 
jobber  in  new  machinery. 

Barnhart  Brothers  &  Spindler  Move  New  York  Office. 

Barnhart  Brothers  &  Spindler  announce  the  removal  of 
their  New  York  office  on  February  1,  1914,  to  29  Great 
Jones  street,  New  York  city.  The  quarters  were  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Bruce  Type  Foundry. 

Beck  Engraving  Company  Installs  Typecaster. 

The  Beck  Engraving  Company  has  recently  installed  a 
Universal  typecaster  in  its  printing  department,  with 
which  it  will  remake  all  its  type  from  six  to  forty-eight 
point.  This  will  give  the  Beck  Company  one  of  the  finest 
equipments  of  new  type  in  Philadelphia. 

Hart  &  Zugelder  open  Branch  in  New  York  City. 

Hart  &  Zugelder,  manufacturers  of  printers’  rollers, 
Rochester,  New  York,  and  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  have 
established  a  well-equipped  plant  at  67  Greene  street,  New 
York  city.  This  new  branch  has  its  own  steam  plant  and 
artesian  well,  which  has  a  capacity  of  ten  thousand  gallons 
of  water  every  four  hours  for  cooling  purposes.  This  firm 
has  been  in  business  thirty-eight  years. 

French  Manufacturer  Desires  Information  on  American 
Machines. 

A  recent  letter  from  the  officers  of  The  American  Tag 
Manufactory,  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  France,  asks  The  Inland 
Printer  to  advise  American  manufacturers  of  machines 
for  making  tags  with  paper  and  metal  eyelets,  also  ma¬ 
chines  for  putting  string  or  wire  in  tags,  to  send  their 
literature  with  details  regarding  the  machines,  etc.,  as  they 
are  interested  in  machinery  of  this  class. 

Vanbosser  Machinery  Company  Opens  Chicago  Office. 

The  Vanbosser  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Detroit, 
Michigan,  manufacturer  of  the  “  Vanbosser,”  an  electri¬ 
cally  heated  mounting-block  for  embossing  and  heating 
dies,  has  opened  offices  in  the  Transportation  building,  608 
South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Robert  A.  Jaeger 
has  been  appointed  as  manager  of  this  office,  and  will 
look  after  the  company’s  interest  in  this  territory.  The 
“  Vanbosser,”  which  was  fully  described  in  the  January 
issue  of  The  Inland  Printer,  is  a  device  that  will  be  found 
of  great  value  to  plants  doing  embossing.  It  is  so  designed 
it  can  be  locked  in  the  chase  and  connected  to  any  electric- 
light  socket,  producing  heat  to  nearly  500°  F.  on  the  sur¬ 


face  of  the  die.  Owners  or  managers  of  plants  will  find  it 
well  worth  while  to  investigate  this  device.  A  letter  to 
either  the  Chicago  office  or  the  Detroit  office,  26  East  Wood- 
bridge  street,  will  bring  complete  details. 

Reasons  for  the  Linotype  Quality  and  Versatility 
Competitions. 

In  the  January  issues  of  the  various  trade  journals  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  announced  an  offer  of 
thirteen  prizes,  aggregating  $5,800,  for  the  best  specimens 
of  linotype  jobwork  submitted.  A  prize  of  $1,000  will  be 


awarded  for  the  best  and  most  artistic  specimen  especially 
produced  for  this  competition.  The  remaining  $4,800  will 
be  divided  among  four  classes  for  the  best  specimens  of 
linotype  work  produced  in  the  regular  course  of  business, 
there  being  three  prizes  in  each  class. 

The  following  gentlemen  of  national  reputation  in  the 
printing  trade  have  consented  to  act  as  judges:  E.  E. 
Bartlett,  Bartlett-Orr  Press,  New  York;  J.  Horace  Mac- 
Farland,  Mount  Pleasant  Press,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania; 
James  M.  Lynch,  New  York  State  Labor  Commissioner, 
Albany,  New  York,  ex-president  International  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union;  A.  W.  Finlay,  manager  George  H.  Ellis  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  vice-president  United  Ty- 
pothetse  and  Franklin  Clubs  of  America;  W.  J.  Hartman, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  ex-president  Ben  Franklin  Club  of 
America. 

The  Mergenthaler  Company  reports  that  the  many 
specimens  submitted  so  far  in  the  competitions  show 
remarkable  skill  in  linotype  operating  as  well  as  the  high¬ 
est  quality  of  artistic  typography. 
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Dr,  Frederick  W.  Hamilton,  Director-General  of 
Apprentice  Instruction  of  U.  T.  A. 

Realizing  the  need  of  a  closer  supervision  being  devoted 
to  the  problem  of  providing  skilled  workmen  for  the  print¬ 
ing  trade,  the  United  Typothetse  and  Franklin  Clubs  of 
America  has  determined  to  attack  the  problem  definitely 
and  aggressively.  At  the  Chicago  convention  in  1912,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  thoroughly  investigate  the 
situation.  This  committee  submitted  to  the  convention  at 
New  Orleans,  last  October,  a  very  careful  and  painstaking 
report  with  definite  and  far-reaching  recommendations. 
These  recommendations  were  adopted  and  a  Committee  on 
Apprentices,  consisting  of  Henry  0.  Porter,  chairman,  Bos- 


Dr.  Frederick  W.  Hamilton. 

National  Apprentice  Director,  United  Typothetse  and  Franklin 
Clubs  of  America. 


ton;  E.  Lawrence  Fell,  Philadelphia;  A.  M.  Glossbrenner, 
Indianapolis;  J.  Clyde  Oswald,  New  York;  Toby  Rubovits, 
Chicago,  was  appointed. 

The  committee  has  appointed  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  of  Boston,  director-general  of  apprentice  instruction. 
Doctor  Hamilton  was  recently  president  of  Tuft’s  College, 
Massachusetts,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  Board  of  Education  since  the  reorganization, 
four  years  ago. 

Doctor  Hamilton  has  opened  an  office  at  20  Parmenter 
street,  Boston,  in  connection  with  the  Boston  School  of 
Printing.  He  will  be  glad  to  receive  inquiries,  information 
concerning  trade  training  projects  now  in  operation,  or 
other  correspondence,  and  to  render  any  service  in  his 
power  to  those  interested  in  better  printing-trade  educa¬ 
tion,  or  desirous  of  taking  up  educational  projects  in  their 
localities. 


Honigmann  Automatic  Platen  Press  Feeder  —  An 
Attachment  for  Job  Presses. 

A  device  for  automatically  feeding  job  presses,  which 
when  not  in  use  can  be  swung  to  one  side,  leaving  the  press 
free  for  make-ready  or  hand  feeding,  is  among  the  many 
inventions  given  the  printing  industry  during  the  past  year. 
This  clever  device,  the  invention  of  Hans  Honigmann,  of 
Duluth,  Minnesota,  is  an  attachment  which  can  be  applied 


to  a  platen  job  press,  and  which  is  guaranteed  to  feed  at 
the  full  capacity  of  the  press  almost  everything  that  can  be 
fed  by  hand.  It  will  handle  all  grades  and  thicknesses  of 
paper,  from  onion-skin  to  the  heaviest  ledgers,  and  also 
envelopes  and  all  thicknesses  of  cardboard. 

The  feeder  is  so  designed  that,  when  not  in  use,  it  can 
instantly  be  swung  away  and  the  press  used  for  hand  feed¬ 
ing.  It  can  be  changed  from  one  job  to  another  in  from 
three  to  five  minutes,  every  change  being  made  with  thumb- 


Honigmann  Feeder  Removed  for  Make-ready  and  Hand  Feeding. 

screws,  thereby  eliminating  the  use  of  wrenches  or  screw¬ 
drivers.  No  alterations  or  changes  of  the  press  are  required 
in  order  to  attach  the  feeder,  so  that  it  can  be  unboxed  and 
applied  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  It  is  claimed  that 
any  experienced  boy  with  ordinary  intelligence  can  operate 
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it.  Boxed  for  shipment  the  feeder  weighs  less  than  three 
hundred  pounds. 

A  number  of  the  machines  have  already  been  put  in 
operation  and  are  giving  excellent  satisfaction.  A  com¬ 
pany  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to 
put  the  machine  on  the  market,  and  machines  will  be  ready 
for  delivery  some  time  in  May  or  June.  The  Honigmann 
Automatic  Press  Feeder  Company,  325-331  Winthrop 
building,  Duluth,  Minnesota,  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
inquiries,  and  will  send  complete  details  regarding  this 
feeder  upon  request. 

Gas  Control  on  Linotype  and  Monotype  by  Thermovalve. 

An  accurate  means  of  automatically  controlling  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  metal  on  linotype  and  monotype  machines 
has  long  been  sought.  The  use  of  mercury  in  a  governor  for 
this  purpose  has  its  disadvantages  owing  to  the  volatile 
nature  and  high  rate  of  expansion  of  this  element.  The  Rob- 


Linotype  Machine. 

ertshaw  Angle  Thermovalve,  made  by  the  Gas  Appliance 
Sales  Company  of  America,  is  a  device  that  does  not  depend 
upon  mercury  for  its  thermostatic  principle.  This  appara¬ 
tus,  which  is  illustrated  herewith,  is  devised  so  that  the 
adjustment  may  be  made  permanent  and  to  correspond  to 
any  individual  characteristic  of  the  machine.  These  devices 
are  installed  and  adjusted  by  experts  employed  by  this 
company,  and  will  be  found  to  maintain  the  metal  at  a 
more  exact  temperature  than  any  other  thermostatic  device 
now  applied  to  machines. 

The  adjustment  made  on  this  thermovalve  is  of  a  per¬ 


manent  character,  and  is  not  subject  to  change  by  deterio¬ 
ration  of  any  element  entering  into  its  construction  or  use 
for  thermostatic  effect.  This  is  of  the  highest  advantage 
to  the  user,  making  it  possible  to  carry  the  temperature  at 
a  very  exact  point,  which  every  machine-tender  knows  is 
the  real  purpose  of  gas  controllers.  This  thermovalve 
besides  controlling  temperature,  makes  it  unnecessary  to 
have  a  line  governor  on  the  pipes,  thus  controlling  the  gas 
pressure  as  well  as  the  metal  temperature. 

Full  particulars  regarding  the  use  of  the  thermovalve 
for  linotype,  monotype  or  typecasting  machines  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Gas  Appliance  Sales  Company  of  America, 
1209  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Edmund  Allen  Celebrates  Ninety-fourth  Birthday 
by  Making  Presentation  to  Employees. 

A  munificent  birthday  gift  of  $5,000  was  divided  among 
the  three  hundred  employees  of  the  printing  firm  of  Allen, 
Lane  &  Scott,  1211  Scott  street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  The  donor  was  Edmund  Allen,  the  head  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment.  At  the  close  of  the  day’s  work  each  employee 
was  handed  an  envelope  containing  the  amount  of  one 
week’s  salary.  On  a  card  in  each  envelope,  was  engraved : 
“A  gift  from  Edmund  Allen  and  his  daughters,  Misses 
Laura  and  Ella  Allen,  in  remembrance  of  Mr.  Allen’s 
ninety-fourth  birthday.”  His  years  have  prevented  Mr. 
Allen  taking  an  active  part  in  business  for  some  time,  but 
it  was  his  determination  to  have  his  employees  remember 
him  this  year  by  making  them  a  substantial  gift.  Mr.  Allen 
lives  with  his  daughters  at  the  Gladstone,  and  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  spent  the  day  at  home  receiving  many  callers. 

Prize  Offered  for  Best  Design  for  I.  T.  U.  Convention 
Souvenir  Book. 

The  Convention  Committee  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  has  announced  that  it  will  give  a  prize  of 
$25  for  the  best  cover-design  for  the  1914  convention  souve¬ 
nir  book.  The  competition  is  open  to  students  of  the  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design,  and  the  I.  T.  U.  Course  of  Instruc¬ 
tion.  The  judges  to  be  chosen  to  make  the  award  will  be 
men  of  special  adaptability  for  the  work,  and  of  such  char¬ 
acter  as  to  insure  fair  treatment  to  contestants.  The  con¬ 
test  will  close  May  1,  1914,  and  award  will  be  made  as  soon 
thereafter  as  convenient  for  judges  to  complete  their  work. 

The  copy  for  the  cover  is  as  follows :  “  Providence, 

Convention  City,  1914,  International  Typographical  Union. 
Sixtieth  Convention  Sessions,  Infantry  Hall,  August  10  to 
15,  1914.” 

The  specifications  are:  Size  of  cover,  9  by  12  inches? 
design  to  be  7  by  10  inches ;  color  of  stock,  light  brown  or 
buff ;  to  be  printed  in  either  two  or  three  colors. 

The  rules  governing  the  contest  are :  “  Contestants 

must  be  bona  fide  graduates  of  either  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design  or  the  I.  T.  U.  Course  of  Instruction. 
They  must  notify  William  J.  Meegan,  42  Benevolent  street. 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  of  their  intention  to  enter  the 
contest  before  April  1,  1914,  and  must  mail  or  deliver  draw¬ 
ings  to  Mr.  Meegan  not  later  than  May  1,  1914.  Names, 
addresses  or  identification-marks  of  contestants  must  not 
appear  on  face  of  design.  Write  full  name  and  address  on 
back  of  drawing. 

C.  C.  Muller,  of  The  State  Company,  Advanced. 

C.  C.  Muller,  who  for  many  years  has  been  manager  of 
the  printing  department  of  The  State  Company,  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  has  recently  been  made  manager  of  that 
company’s  book  and  office-stationery  departments.  Mr. 
Muller  is  president  of  the  South  Carolina  Master  Printers.’ 
Association,  and  is  an  enthusiastic  organization  man. 
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Blomgren  Brothers  &  Co.  Recognize  Faithful  Service 
of  Employees. 

Those  harsh  critics  of  Chicago’s  commercialism  who 
still  believe  that  business  and  sentiment  can  not  go  together 
were  brought  up  with  a  jerk  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  Febru¬ 
ary  17,  when  William  R.  Gast,  superintendent  of  the 
engraving  department,  and  John  M.  Renk,  superintendent 
of  the  electrotype  department,  were  called  before  their 
fellow  employees,  and  each  presented  with  a  gold  watch 
and  chain  by  Edward  Westman,  president  of  Blomgren 
Brothers  &  Co.,  because  they  had  just  completed  twenty- 
five  years  of  continuous  service  with  that  company. 

Thirteen  years  ago  John  Soderberg  and  Anton  Duha 
were  awarded  a  gold  watch  and  chain  as  a  token  of  having 


Wm.  R.  Gast. 

passed  the  quarter-century  mark  in  actual  service  with 
Blomgren  Brothers,  and  eight  years  ago  John  Anderson 
received  a  similar  official  presentation  for  the  same  reason. 
Since  that  time  it  has  become  the  custom  to  recognize  faith¬ 
ful  service  in  this  way. 

The  present  presentation  has  grown  out  of  this  custom 
and  anybody  in  the  organization  who  is  nearing  the  quar¬ 
ter-century  mark  may  wake  up  in  the  morning  and  find 
that  he  is  heir  to  some  such  valuable  trophy. 

Back  in  1875,  when  Chicago  was  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  the  fire,  a  small  electrotyping,  wood  and  wax 
engraving  factory  was  started  which  provided  the  strug¬ 
gling  town  with  its  advertising  cuts  and  plates.  Patent- 
medicine  firms  and  live-stock  sales  were  the  greatest 
pioneer  advertisers.  But  as  early  as  1876,  the  famous 
inventor  of  the  reaper  made  his  first  visit  to  the  engraving 
plant,  and  for  the  past  thirty-eight  years  the  business  rela¬ 
tionship  which  he  started  has  continued  without  a  break. 

Chicago  has  since  become  the  greatest  manufacturing 
center  for  farm  machines  in  the  world.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  that,  where  a  third  of  a  century  ago  the  peasant 


farmer  of  Europe  and  Asia  got  his  first  glimpse  of  Ameri¬ 
can  machines  from  a  wood  cut,  they  now  see  an  exact  repro¬ 
duction  from  photographic  half-tones,  in  the  development 
of  which  Blomgren  Brothers  were  the  pioneers.  Chicago 
has  been  hailed  as  the  greatest  center  of  many  lines  of 
activities,  but  the  reputation  of  its  engraving  houses  has 
been  known  to  only  a  few,  owing  to  the  fact,  perhaps,  that 
only  a  small  number  of  any  given  people  in  a  community 
have  come  in  contact  with  the  engraver’s  art.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  history  that  as  the  manufactories  of  the  city  grew 
the  engraving  facilities  kept  pace,  so  that  irrespective  of 
the  tremendous  strides  which  have  been  made  in  the  art  of 
photography  and  reproduction,  Chicago  has  been  more  than 
self-sustaining.  It  may  not  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  its 
industries;  it  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  its  oldest. 


John  M.  Renk. 

In  going  over  the  records  of  the  company  a  short  time 
ago,  President  Westman  boasted  that  Blomgren  Brothers 
&  Co.  had  enjoyed  uninterrupted  business  with  more  than 
twenty  customers  for  over  thirty  years. 

Intertype  Parts  Catalogue. 

The  International  Typesetting  Machine  Company  is 
sending  out  a  new  catalogue  of  parts  and  supplies  to  all 
users  of  intertype  and  linotype  machines.  The  book  is 
particularly  well  dressed  and  is  arranged  in  a  convenient 
manner,  with  a  view  to  making  the  ordering  of  supplies  as 
simple  and  convenient  as  possible.  Half-tone  illustrations 
of  the  thousands  of  parts  used  on  intertypes  and  linotypes 
are  shown.  As  far  as  possible  all  parts  are  shown  assem¬ 
bled,  so  that  the  smallest  screw  can  be  located  at  a  glance. 
The  names  of  the  parts  and  prices  are  placed  on  pages 
facing  the  illustrations. 

According  to  a  letter  enclosed  with  each  catalogue,  most 
of  the  parts  shown  will  fit  perfectly  on  linotype  machines. 
All  such  parts  carry  their  linotype  numbers,  as  well  as 
intertype  numbers.  The  catalogue  states  clearly  just  which. 
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models  of  linotypes  the  interchangeable  parts  will  fit.  The 
letter  also  states  that  all  prices  quoted  in  the  new  catalogue 
are  net  and  took  effect  on  March  1.  Up  to  the  present  time 
the  new  typesetting  machine  company  has  been  doing  an 
enormous  parts  and  supplies  business  without  a  catalogue; 
now  that  its  own  book  is  out  it  is  kept  running  at  top  speed 
to  get  out  orders  immediately.  Among  recent  large  supply 
orders  reported  are  “  new  dresses  ”  of  matrices  for  several 
daily  newspapers,  the  latest  being  an  order  from  the  New 
York  World  for  fifty- two  fonts. 

Geo.  H.  Morrill  Ink  Company  in  New  Quarters. 

The  Geo.  H.  Morrill  Ink  Company,  manufacturer  of 
printing-inks,  has  moved  into  new  quarters  on  the  first 
floor  at  the  corner  of  Sherman  and  Harrison  streets.  The 
offices  are  elaborately  furnished  and  considerable  space  is 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  ink,  that  department  being 


on  his  25th  year  of 

February  17,  1914. 

Blomgren  Brothers  &  Company. 

equipped  with  a  complete  line  of  up-to-date  machinery  for 
the  purpose.  For  nearly  twenty-five  years  this  firm  has 
occupied  the  first  floor  at  519  South  Dearborn  street,  and 
for  the  past  nineteen  years  the  office  has  been  under  the 
management  of  Isaac  Colburn,  western  manager.  The 
Geo.  H.  Morrill  Company  has  its  main  factory  at  Norwood, 
Massachusetts,  and  maintains  branch  offices  in  Boston, 
New  York  city,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  London, 
England. 

To  Reduce  Size  of  the  London  Standard. 

A  recent  cable  dispatch  to  the  Press  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  World,  states  that  Davison  Dalziel,  M.  P., 
managing  director  of  the  Standard,  who  began  his  career 
in  Chicago,  is  about  to  take  a  revolutionary  step,  altering 
the  shape  and  size  of  that  newspaper  to  resemble  the 
Evening  Standard,  which  has  only  four  columns  of  about 
five  hundred  words.  The  innovation  is  being  eagerly  dis¬ 
cussed,  Dalziel  maintaining  that  the  public  want  their 
papers  in  handier  form  than  now,  as,  for  one  thing,  it  is 
impossible  for  five  readers  sitting  abreast  in  a  railway  car¬ 
riage  to  read  their  papers  with  comfort. 


Latest  Acquisition  of  American  Antiquarian  Society. 

One  of  the  latest  acquisitions  of  the  American  Anti¬ 
quarian  Society,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  is  an  excep¬ 
tionally  long  file  of  an  early  American  newspaper,  the 
Reading  (Pa.)  Adler,  which  is  printed  in  German.  The 
price  paid  is  said  to  be  approximately  $1,000.  This  pub¬ 
lication  first  appeared  on  November  29,  1796,  and  was 
issued  regularly  until  the  present  year. 

Smith-McCarthy  Company  Victim  of  Error  in  Newspaper 
Notice  of  Court  Proceedings. 

An  error  in  a  newspaper  notice  of  bankruptcy  court 
proceedings  recently  created  considerable  disturbance  in 
a  number  of  the  offices  for  which  the  Smith-McCarthy 
Typesetting  Company,  of  Chicago,  does  the  composition. 
The  notice  as  it  appeared  in  the  paper  gave  the  impression 
that  a  petition  in  bankruptcy  had  been  filed  against  the 


on  his  25th  year  of 

February  17,  1914. 

Blomgren  Brothers  &  Company. 

Smith-McCarthy  Company.  The  facts  were  that  the 
Smith-McCarthy  Company,  with  the  National  Electrotype 
and  another  company,  creditors  of  the  Osterlind-Ford  Com¬ 
pany,  which  succeeded  the  Breyer  Press,  filed  a  petition  to 
have  the  Osterlind-Ford  Company  declared  a  bankrupt. 
The  Chicago  Tribune,  in  its  Sunday  edition,  published  a 
correction  of  the  misleading  item  under  a  double  display 
heading.  Although  the  Smith-McCarthy  house  is  one  of 
the  newer  ones  among  Chicago’s  many  well-equipped  trade 
plants,  it  has  become  a  leader  in  its  field  and  numbers 
among  its  patrons  many  of  the  largest  and  most  exacting 
buyers  of  composition  in  Chicago  and  adjacent  cities. 
John  J.  Smith,  president  of  the  concern,  won  recognition  in 
the  printing  world  by  his  long  and  successful  foremanship 
of  Hollister  Brothers’  composing-room,  and  Edmond  J. 
McCarthy,  secretary  of  the  company,  has  a  wide  acquaint¬ 
ance  in  the  trade  through  having  represented  the  Monotype 
Company  in  the  Chicago  field  for  several  years.  In  an 
interview  with  a  representative  of  The  Inland  Printer, 
Mr.  Smith  stated  that  while  the  error  in  the  original  notice 
had  caused  them  considerable  annoyance  it  showed  them 
how  many  friends  they  had  among  their  customers 
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Empire  Paper  Company  in  New  Home. 

Another  step  forward  in  the  great  advances  made  in  the 
paper  business  during  the  past  twenty  years  is  the  removal 
of  the  Empire  Paper  Company,  508  Sherman  street,  Chi¬ 
cago,  to  its  new  building  at  725  South  Fifth  avenue.  So 
fast  has  this  concern  grown  since  its  incorporation  in  1895 
that  a  building  of  the  type  it  is  now  going  into  was  made 


New  Home  of  the  Empire  Paper  Company. 


necessary  to  house  its  large  and  complete  lines  of  bonds, 
linens,  ledgers,  writings,  etc.,  as  well  as  cardboards,  envel¬ 
opes  and  stationery. 

The  company’s  first  offices  and  warehouse  were  located 
at  177  Monroe  street,  in  the  then  paper  center  of  Chicago, 
at  which  place  it  prospered  for  some  years,  adding  space 


from  time  to  time  till  it  moved  into  its  present  quarters 
some  ten  years  ago.  The  company  had  been  in  this  loca¬ 
tion  but  a  short  time  when  its  officers  soon  realized  that 
they  had  little  or  no  space  as  compared  with  what  their 
increasing  business  demanded.  Hence  the  erection  of  a 
nine-story,  reinforced  concrete,  fireproof  building,  with  a 
carrying  capacity  of  over  three  hundred  pounds  to  the 
square  foot.  The  officers  of  the  Empire  Paper  Company 
have  given  much  time  and  study  to  the  needs  of  the  print¬ 
ing  trade,  and  studied  its  needs  from  every  angle,  which 
enabled  them  to  erect  a  building  in  which  they  can  carry 
an  unlimited  amount  of  stock  and  render  more  efficient 
service.  This  company  has  always  looked  to  the  printing 
and  allied  trades  for  its  business,  and  caters  entirely  to 
their  wants.  It  is  evident  that  the  goods  offered  by  this 
firm  have  been  of  a  superior  quality,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  its  advances  have  been  so  rapid. 


BOOK  REVIEW. 

“A  Manual  for  Writers.” 

“A  Manual  for  Writers,”  by  John  Matthews  Manly, 
head  of  the  Department  of  English  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  John  Arthur  Powell,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  is  a  book  that  will  be  found  of  great  value 
to  those  in  any  capacity  who  are  called  upon  to  use  the 
English  language.  It  has  been  prepared  with  the  object  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  all  classes  of  writers.  Based  upon 
standard  authorities,  this  work  has  been  supplemented  by 
observation  of  recent  practices  and  tendencies  among  schol¬ 
ars  and  careful  writers.  It  is  designed  as  a  reference-book 
to  be  referred  to  for  the  instant  settlement  of  the  many 
questions  arising  in  practice.  It  carries  the  inquirer  over 
grammatical  difficulties;  it  gives  concise  rules  of  form  in 
respect  to  spelling,  capitalization  and  punctuation;  it  dis¬ 
cusses  letter-writing  —  business,  formal  and  social  —  prac¬ 
tically  and  comprehensively;  it  informs  the  writer  of  the 
steps  he  should  take  to  secure  publication  of  his  work,  and 
of  the  necessary  technical  preparation  of  that  work  for 
the  printer;  the  technicalities  of  proofreading  and  of  the 
printing-office  also  are  explained. 

A  glance  over  the  following  chapter  headings  will  give 
a  good  idea  of  the  scope  of  this  work:  English  Composi¬ 
tion;  Grammatical  Notes,  with  a  list  of  “Pitfalls  in 
Diction  ”;  Spelling,  with  Rules  for  Abbreviating  and  Com¬ 
pounding  Words;  Capitalization;  Punctuation;  The  Use 
of  Italic ;  Letter-writing,  with  forms ;  Hints  on  the  Prepa¬ 
ration  of  Manuscript  for  the  Printer;  Illustrations;  Stages 
Through  Which  a  Book  Passes  in  the  Making;  Typographi¬ 
cal  Practices  and  Terms;  Miscellaneous  Information. 

“A  Manual  for  Writers,”  published  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  Illinois.  For  sale  by  The  Inland 
Printer  Company,  postpaid,  $1.35. 


THE  SECRET. 

Union  K.  Bethell,  the  head  of  America’s  great  telephone 
system,  was  asked  at  a  luncheon  in  New  York  the  secret  of 
success. 

“  We  all  work  when  we  feel  like  working,”  Mr.  Bethell 
said.  “  The  successful  man,  however,  is  the  one  who  keeps 
on  working  when  he  no  longer  feels  like  it.” 


There  is  no  such  thing  as  chance;  and  what  seems  to 
us  the  merest  accident  springs  from  the  deepest  source  of 
destiny. —  Schiller. 
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THE  INLAND  PRINTER 

WANT  ADVERTISEMENTS 

50ncentYndCounti ten^wordy^o^he  lf^^Address^to  'be^Sunted  “^Prfc^ 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Anm_  Ait  _ _____  t 

BUSINESS  opportunities 

New  York  Office:  Tribune  building.  City  Hall  square. 

Vol.  52.  MARCH,  1914.  No.  6 

If 

zmfm'SimgtW, 

0"e=  $3.00^six  months,  $1.50;  payable  always  in  advance.  Sample 

$3,000  will  swing  deal;  owners  will  retire.  C  575. 

■mfliHSlSfElsSI 

SSSSISs 

news-deal^rs^whe^'dcf ^ro^  ke^^t^cm8  sale”2  US  **  °f  — 

feTrll.  C  677?  •  P  *  ?  P 

ADVERTISING  RATES 

A  PRINTER^  OPPORTUNITY- Reliable  man  with  some  capital  can 

of &any  month^sho^ltT  retmlYth^affi&iYn'ot  ^a^e^than^tiie^fi^eenth*^ 

concern  Wlth  estabhshed  reputatlon- 

month  pr^ed’inSg.°U 

"MB-a 

ENGRAVING  METHODS." 

srzr,“r  ““,,ort  *™‘st  ^“r1. 

FOR  SALE. 

tS&iXSisst&ga  ft&srtsa^.  * «, 

Megill’s  Patent 

MEGILL’S  PATENT 

Megill’s  Patent 

SPRING  TONGUE  GAUGE  PINS 

$1.20  per  doz.  with  extra  tongues 

Automatic  Register  Gauge 

DOUBLE- GRIP  GAUGES 

$1.25  set  of  3  with  extra  tongues 

QUICK  ON 

automatically  sets  sheets  to  perfect  register.  Applies  instantly  to 
any  make  of  popular  job  press.  No  fitting.  Great  in  efficiency. 
Method  of  attaching  does  not  interfere  with  raising  tympan.  Only 
$4.80. 

E.  L.  MEGILL,  Pat.  and  Mfr. 

60  Duane  Street  NEW  YORK 

VISE  GRIP 
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SSaggSar- 

CAMPBELL  MULTIPRESS  in  perfect  order,  4,  6  and  8  page,  capacity 

MAai‘TVu°sT:c^.TTD..prs  r,s£  gc .  j 


S~iF— •” 

^  sT-  ” b* « a  fi^«s 


r:=i£=»a!3^— - 

cSS?  corporation! 


THOMPSON  TYPECASTER  -  With  three  full  fonts  of  matrices. 
SMITH-GRIEVES  TYPESETTING  CO.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

^^r^ANC^R  mTE^folNCER,  ^  ^ 

TOgy^1@^^^.^?2N04kln  g00d  C°ndition- 

matrices-  TH0S-  r- 

^^bT^e^vZSTS^  one  font  of  matrices- 


F°^^c¥i^TE^]  i fissj-a^ press' in  s 


L™f°TTYaPdEe  ®  &  ^ 


LINOTYPE^- 


LINW°iLYPEto^MNdei.5  ^ 


F0^5^LE- 
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A  Suable?  tL^opSrour'of  prlcthfe  wfllTnS^uffStfn? 

tiotn fbo°t:  wheN °rr?g’ isttte  wi?thh  iayout  y?n\  7ant“N°i *■  ,wuh; 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

Bindery. 

ssr~uES~  «  —  “ 

BINaK?  &,g00d  executive 

Composing-room. 

°f  aPd  COl°r 

COMPOSITOR-DES^NEB,^  English-Gei-man,  twenty^ years’  experience. 

Shipping-room. 

g|pigg;nffig| 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

slitting  attachment: 

WANNER  MA- 

Address  J.  E.  P.,  care  OHIO  CHRONICLE,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

by  Geo- w- Sma,1? 

BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 

married ;  sober ;  references  ;  20  years’  experience.  C  591. 

GOOD  JOB  COMPOSITOR,  age  32,  desires  position;  steady  and  reli- 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  wants  steady  situation;  union  shop  only. 

Ohio.  8-14 

SHfEoPAem  THE  H.  O.,  COMPANY,  632  Sherman  st„  Chicago^  Write 

FIS^!h^  SK’c1^.can  guarantee  expert  work> 

Chase  Manufacturers. 

Inkmakers. 

BA*LS^«=  Chicag0-  Electric7Tid6d 

Copper  and  Zinc  Prepared  for  Half-tone  and  Zinc  Etching. 

matcher ,  able  to  take  charge ,  A  reterences.  1  534. _ 

Managers  and  Superintendents. 

SspSSSSp 

belt  of  refe?enc^.  C  48^.  P  6X561136 ' 

Counting  Machines. 

SSSSSSSSISk 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO-  See  Typefounders.  8-14 

POS^^ 

eryf  all  models  of  linoty^ncluded  C  Sg6. 

°s:  anyst 

YOUNG  MAN  (single),  practical  printer,  with  office  and  traveling 

* “  ‘P 

Newspaper. 

Embossing  Dies. 

PRJSnEa?d  ™“E’  TTi  CT T°^  pobTiP‘ 

STg)ES„?T.i“  S  SUJ'tZl  SuSST*«S&ffi 

A  E  L  -  - 

B^^?scffioMES*  a"  kinds-  0SCAR  FISCHER  cio:’i4638 
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H°L™SSi«.f0offilMSC^&  C00Vr638SteraldSst.r^hi: 

«  s,%Brd£eek’ 

Job  Printing  Presses. 

Roughing  Machines. 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO.— See  Typefounders.  8-14 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO— See  Typefounders.  8-14 

Motors  and  Accessories  for  Printing  Machinery. 

Stereotyping  Outfits. 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO- See  Typefounders.  8-14 

Paper  Cutters. 

Typefounders. 

oss° 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO- See  Typefounders.  8-14 

AM™“N  type^  ,F?™^Ri+rC(?'’  nal  rle+signs,  \n 

Send°t<f n^earest^house^or'^ate^typ^specimens!'  Ho^sef-B^n/fv 0 

Photoengravers’  Machinery  and  Supplies. 

BalSre,S215  Gufiforfav.  f  Richmond,'  Buffalo! 

Ro^t S:  SIS: 

SsiSSi? 

HAgress^st.,^ostonYY535-5E? '  PearTst.,  wm^Elm^New^  Yorkf"  ^ll-14°n" 

BA=sAReKsOTS^ 

Wire  Stitchers. 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO— See  Typefounders.  8-14 

LBS^  Wayne  av- and  Berkeley  st- Wayne  Junction’  Tia4del- 

^aehfne^’  «£ 

S^eSJ*  K^rSn^’^  ^amafcl 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO— See  Typefounders.  8-14 

PlafA  Boston!  Miss  2-?5 

BOOKS. 

s«s£ 

H°^er«)typingPan?electrotyphi^  *=S£!L. ! 

Maples  -  Ser  Fo^^  Fold  Js^ 

born  st.  11-14 

stampedfU$iy  lllustrated’  4  by  6  mches’  flexlble  leather,  go  si  e- 

3  =S“f iBz—lh'tu 

Printers’  Rollers  and  Roller  Composition. 

One  old  style  Potter  Proof 
«Jg§l  Press  for  sale,  size  10x25  inches. 

Price,  $75.00.  Same  size  of  new  style  costs 
<0  L  $150.00.  This  does  just  as  good  work.  Has  been 

thoroughly  overhauled.  Horace  Hacker  &  Co., 
312  No.  May  St.,  Chicago. 

^rer^i.  a,S° 

Bingham  &  Runge,  East  12th  st.  and  Powers  av.,  Cleveland, ^Ohm. 

WIE?taflishedY8E5?S’  INC”  5  PUrChaSe  St”  ^  Hif?h'  Boston'2_f^s. 

Electric  Heaters  for  Printing  Presses 

Patented  and  Manufactured  by  JULIAN  BUCHER 

Printers’  Supplies. 

BARNHART  BROTHERS  &  SPINDLER,  Chicago.  Scientific  printing- 

Tec.!!  where  thefe  ™e  ‘used' it  is  high.y  recommended 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO— See  Typefounders.  8-14 

Printing  Material. 

“The  Julian  Bueher  Way.”  Write  me.  511  Bellefontaine,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

BAfw™iTutiBB  5£3Sf 

z^nn  The  - 'W 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO— See  Typefounders.  8-14 

V/ Universal  \\ 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO— See  Typefounders.  8-14 

Wire  Loop  C~--  1 

Rare  Books  on  Printing. 

If'  \^yj 

•“  “J.  °°  eorWear  OuO 

Rebuilt  Printing-presses. 

Let  us  send  sample  and  quote  you  prices. 

c-l 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO- See  Typefounders.  8-14 

IL-S^  7?sTelbV0SUt?(VeDe^oTt!'0Mi:c0h .  z^XVTn^htk^si" 

THE  SIMPLEX  FOUNTAIN  — Nickel-Plated 

This  fountain  can  be  cleaned  and  regulated  in  less  time  than  any  fountain 
made,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  fountain  apart  or  off  the  press.  One  lever 
lor  adjusting  lh>w  «>f  ink.  The  roller  is  swung  free  from  body  of  fountain 
(as  shown  in  cut)  by  simply  unhooking  links  on  both  sides.  No  regulating 
screws  to  become  lost  or  worn. 

nkford,  Phila. 


RUBBER  STAMPS 
AND  THE  PRINTER 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  adding  a  Rub¬ 
ber  Stamp  Department  to  your  business? 
You  know  that  they  are  literally  used  by 
the  million  and  that  somebody  makes 
them.  But —  do  you  know  that  you ,  the 
mtei.  can  make  better  stamps  at  lower 
cost  than  any  man  on  earth?  Do  you 
know  that  you  have  now  more  than  half 

knowledge  required  and  that  the  rest  will 
cost  you  surprisingly  little?  It  will  cost 
you  two  cents  to  find  out  all  about  this. 
It  costs  us  about  twenty  to  post  you,  — and 
we’re  glad  to  do  it.  Write. 

THE  R.  H.  SMITH  MFG.  CO. 

Est.  1865  Springfield,  Mass.  Inc.  1886 


H !  N  ER  Y  t 

^  A.F. WANNER  PROP. 


Chandler  &  Price 
Golding  Presses 
|  Universal  Presses 

HEAVY  WORK  ON  JOB  PRESSES 

Send  for  Booklets  Explaining  Same 

Wanner  Machinery  Co.  703  s,a,eicagornSt” 


REDINGTON  COUNTERS 

are  known  the  world  over  for  their  accuracy 

EQUIP  YOUR  PRESSES  WITH  THEM 


-  Means  Success  - 


CARBON  BLACK 

MADE  BY 

GODFREY  L.  CABOT,  Boston,  Mass. 

940-941  Old  South  Building 


Open  for  cleaning. 


Portable  Tiering  Machine 

enables  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  four  or  five  in 
lifting  heavy  cases,  bales,  rolls  and  barrels.  Utilizes 
all  your  storage  space.  Safe,  simple  and  practicable. 
Standard  and  special  machines  to  operate  by  hand, 
electricity  or  pneumatic  power. 

Full  information  upon  request. 

ECONOMY  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

423  South  Washtenaw  Avenue.  Chicago 


A  Modern  Monthly- 

All  About  PAPER 


The  paper  dealer 

gives  the  wanted  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  general  and  technical 
subject  of 


$aper 


It  will  enable  the  printer  to 
keep  posted  on  paper,  to  buy 
advantageously,  and  to  save 
money  on  his  paper  purchases. 
Has  subscribers  throughout  forty-five  States.  Also 
Canada  and  foreign  countries. 

THIS  SPECIAL  OFFER 

Includes  1914  and  1915  at  the  very  special  rate  of  $1.50 
instead  of  $2.00.  This  is  an  opportunity  worth  while. 
Proves  an  investment,  not  an  expense  to  printers. 

The  PAPER  DEALER 

186  NORTH  LA  SALLE  STREET,  CHICAGO 


66Rou£hin£”  ^or  Trade 

U<b1111121  we  have  put  in  a  ROUGHING 
MACHINE,  and  should  be 
pleased  to  fill  orders  from  those  desiring  this  class  of  work.  Three-color  half¬ 
tone  pictures,  gold-bronze  printing,  and,  in  fact,  high-grade  work  of  any 
character,  is  much  improved  by  giving  it  this  stippled  effect.  All  work 
given  prompt  attention.  Prices  on  application.  Correspondence  invited. 

THE  HENRY  O.  SHEPARD  COMPANY 

632  Sherman  St.  Chicago 


Primall  Compound 


A  Grease  as  Tacky  as  Ink 

ver  all  other  compounds.  The  best  Ink  Remedy  in 


the  marJcet.  Will  not  affect  body  or  tone,  double 
drying  qualities,  and  prevents  inks  from  rubbing  off. 

FELDENFELD  CHEMICAL  CO..  I, 
101  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


CO-OPERATION 


Send  to  us  for  information  how  to  make  money  on  orders  for  Bonds 

ALBERT  B.  KING  &  GO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  P.  C. 

Bond  and  Certificate  Specialists  206  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

New  York  Depot  for  Goes  Lithographing  Company,  of  Chicago,  Ill. 


Standard  of  the  Government  Priming  Office 

KEYBOARD  PAPER 

for  the  MONOTYPE  MACHINE 
COLONIAL  COMPANY,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 

New  York  Office:  320  Fifth  Avenue 


Riessner’s  Combination  Gold  Printing  Ink 

for  all  kinds  of  paper.  A  pound  sent,  express  paid,  on  approval. 
Send  on  your  paper  and  I  will  print  Gold  Ink  on  it  to  show  you. 

T.  RIESSNER  57  Gold  Street,  New  York 

AGENTS  WANTED.  A  Good  Side  Line  for  Salesman. 
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SPEED  AND 
QUALITY 

—  that  is  to  say,  an  Offset  Press  that  will 
produce  the  greatest  number  of  perfect 
impressions  during  an  hour — and  then 
every  hour  during  the  day — right 
through  the  month — and  this  press  — 


We 

Bigelow  Offset  Press 

has  taken  its  stand,  by  test,  as  the  one 
possessing  such  qualifications. 

That  the  offset  press  is  becoming 
more  and  more  popular  and  practical  is 
a  settled  question ;  therefore,  the  right 
press,  built  right,  and  at  the  right  price, 
are  the  three  cardinal  essentials  in  the 
selection  of  a  satisfactory  press. 

It  prints  and  delivers  a  folio  sheet,  17x22;  will 
print  four  letter-heads  on  8/4x11  at  a  speed  of 
from  6,000  to  10,000  impressions  per  hour. 

You  should  investigate  this  wonderful 
press  before  making  your  final  selection. 

The  Bigelow7  Press  Sales 
Corporation 

436  Brisbane  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Old  Fashioned 
Folding;  Methods 
are  Expensive 


The  total  cost  of  folding  by  old-fash¬ 
ioned  methods  is  a  total  loss.  In  other 
words,  whatever  you  pay  out  for  folding 
reduces  your  profit  just  that  much. 

A  Sidney-Perfect  Attached  F.older, 
connected  to  any  type  of  1,  2  or  3  revo¬ 
lution  cylinder  press,  giving  rear  deliv¬ 
ery,  will  eliminate  the  cost  of  folding 
folios  and  quartos,  and  minimize  the 
cost  of  folding  6,  10  and  12  page  com¬ 
binations.  You  couldn’t  get  better 
service  from  a  perfecting  press. 

Making  the  folding  a  part  of  the  printing  opera¬ 
tion  means  not  only  a  great  saving  in  labor,  but  a 
saving  of  valuable  time  on  press  day. 

The  cost  of  the  Sidney-Perfect  is  extremely 
moderate.  Write  for  details  and  we  will  show  you 
how  this  folder  will  meet  your  needs  exactly. 


The  Sidney  Folder  Co. 

Sidney,  Ohio 
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We  NATIONAL 

Automatic  Job  Press 


Will  Give  You 

SPEED  on  Long  Runs 
SPEED  on  Short  Runs 
SPEED  on  Make-Ready 
SPEED  on  Changes  from  Job  to 
Job 

SPEED  in  Meeting  Varied  Require¬ 
ments 

SPEED  — 4,000  impressions  per  hour  guar¬ 
anteed  on  12x18  size  of  machine.  (Speed  on 
average  work  of  the  ordinary  hand  -  fed  job 
press  now  in  universal  use,  1,000  impressicns 
per  hour.) 

FLAT  BED,  FLAT  PLATEN 

PRINTS  DIRECT  from  type,  electrotypes, 
stereotypes  or  original  half-tones. 

AUTOMATIC  SHEET  FEED 

AUTOMATIC  ROLL  FEED 
AND  HAND  FEED 
With  Automatic  Delivery 

Interchangeable  in  a  Few  Minutes 

MAKE-READY— Easier  than  on  a  “Gor¬ 
don”  style  of  press. 

IMPRESSION  instantly  adjustable  from 
tissue  to  five-eighths  of  an  inch. 

SHORT  RUNS — With  either  of  the  auto¬ 
matic  feeds  the  job  can  be  made  ready  and 
started  as  quickly  as  on  any  platen  press. 

PERFECT  INK  DISTRIBUTION 

QUALITY  OF  PRODUCT  equal  to  that  of  the  “  Universal  ” 
type  of  press  —  finest  quality  of  presswork  known. 

ACCURATE  REGISTER  of  the  press  is  guaranteed  by  the 
square  and  rigid  impression  of  the  bed  and  platen,  which  are 
always  parallel. 

SIMPLE  IN  MECHANISM  — Any  intelligent  pressman  can 
run  it  after  an  hour’s  instruction. 

SUBSTANTIAL  CONSTRUCTION— Well  adapted  to  em¬ 
bossing  or  work  requiring  a  heavy  impression. 

THE  NATIONAL  PRESS  combines  the  rotary  principle  with 
the  flat  bed,  thus  securing  speed,  at  the  same  time  eliminating 
the  disadvantages  of  other  rotary  presses,  namely:  The  difficulty 
and  tediousness  of  make-ready  and  the  inconvenience  and 
expense  of  curved  plates. 

It  is  destined  to  revolutionize  the  job-printing  business  and  is 
presswork  as  the  typesetting  machine  is  over  hand  composition. 

May  We  Tell  You  More  About  It  ? 

NATIONAL  AUTOMATIC  PRESS  COMPANY 

LEHIGHTON,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Dealers  You  Ought  to  Know 

This  Directory  is  in  the  interest  of  Printers’  Supply  B 
"lectrotypers,  Lithographers, 
i,  Motor  Power 


•-by  Dealers  not  i 

Your  Near-by  Dealers  Can  Serve  You  Quickly. 


sa 


D 

C 

c 

[ 

Bi 

ILLINOIS 

Don’t  Buy  Solid  Quads 
ECONOMY  QUADS 

/  •  yr'Y  SAVE  25  PER  CENT 

\nn  ^|ht  PAT’D  gfUx,  < 
In  Labor  OCT.  J 

A^S^rr  25'10^~^ 

ECONOMY15 QUADS  «  ,  M 

SAMPLE  FREE  I&i  1 

958  Harrison  St..  Chicago  W* 

Manz  Engraving  Co.  § 

Chicago  m 

Works :  4015  Ravenswood  Ave.  fU 

Sales  office :  22  W.  Monroe  Street  [f| 

Specialties:  Lead  mold  steel-face  electrotypes;  trj 

color  plates  in  Ben  Day  process  ;  color  plates  in  [“ 

three-color  process  ;  color  plates  in  quadruple-  Ly 
color  process.  Artists  and  designers  for  illus-  Ln 

trations  and  covers.  Half-tones  and  zinc  etch- 
ings  of  quality.  Correspondence  solicited.  Lj] 

£f" 

fgfe 

102-108  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago  Glues5*6 
Phone:  Main 4100 

Mashek  Form  Truck  § 

A  patented  and  convenient  portable  truck  for  |jj 
handling  of  large  forms  to  prevent  pjj 

risk  of  piling  Ln 

Mashek  Manufacturing  Co.  K 

1616  W.  Lake  Street  Chicago,  Illinois  qJ 

700 

STOCK  CUTS 

in  one  and  two  colors ,  shown  in  the  6  H  ERRICK 
CUT  BOOKS,  which  will  be  sent  business  firms 
for  Si. 75  and  money  back  on  first  order  of  $5.00 
.  or  more.  Good  cuts  for  blotters,  folders,  etc. 

THE  HERRICK  PRESS.CHICAGO 

Mendelson  Bros.  S 

Paper  Stock  Co.  § 

Wholesale  dealers  in  various  grades  of  [n 

Waste  Paper  K 

General'offices  and  warehouse  [}j 

1015-23  So.  State  Street  Chicago  |jj 

Printing  and  Litho. 
INKS 

Caxton  Printing  Ink  &  Color  Company 

11—  Illinois 

Jpjo  Electrotype  Co. 

314-318  South  Canal  Street,  Chicago 

Partridge  ©* 

10M16N.  FifthTv«nuiS“r'c&go 

C.  S.  Partridge,  President 

Phones:  Main  197,  198, 199.  Auto.  31-757,  31-758 

-ilWFjSStp  $35  Yearly 

JZPT SSSEfc;  sk  31 

JUERGENS  BROS.  CO. 

DESIGNERS 

EN  GRAVERS 

ir^j isJ  Reliance  16^  in. 

m~Ms 

Cline-Westinghouse 
Motor  Equipments 

aeMSMV 

fiK^ammcrs^billmate 

732  S.  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 

Book 

Sewing  Machines 

For  all  purposes 

Joseph  E.  Smyth  Co.,  638  Federal  St. 

>  1 §^rp\^M-fREUND  Se^ONS 

HWH 

E.  C.  Keyset  &  Co.,  722  S.  Clark  St„  Chicago 
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We  produce  every  style  of  engraving 


MASSACHUSETTS 


tnd  advertising 
about  why 


Sanders’  Engravings 

have  the  greatest  selling  qualities. 

221  Olive  Street,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri 


®r 

Arthur  S.  TAt 


i  type  and 
type  from  the  matrix.  Suc¬ 
cessfully  demonstrated  at 
The  Printers  Exhibition, 
New  York  City,  April,  1913. 
■  Circular  on  Application 
t, 63  Main  St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


Plymouth  Paper  Company 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Bonds  and  Ledger  Papers 
All  Grades  Bristol 
Boards. 


NEW  JERSEY 


OHIO 


MICHIGAN 


GEO.  W.  SWIFT,  Jr. 

Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Designer  and  Manufacturer 

What  do  you  need  to  increase  your  production 

We  Can  Make  It. 


The  Rudolph  SattlerCo. 

220  E.  Fourth 


‘BANNER  BLACK” 

A  jet  black  Printing  Ink  that  does  not  dry  on  rollers 
or  ink-plate.  Easy  working.  Dries  on  all  kinds  of  stock. 
Does  not  skin  or  lump  in  the  can.  No  waste.  Price  $1.00 
per  pound  net. 

Sample  Can  for  trial ,  30  cents ,  postpaid.  Made  only  by 

Diamond  Printing  Ink  Works 

Detroit,  Michigan 


NEW  YORK 


MISSOURI 


CAPPER 

ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

tY . —  \ 


ARTISTS  T.TIY  ©17-019 

ENGRAVER*  Ui !  '  U  BROADWAY 
COLOR  PLATE  MAKERS'-  -  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


Murray  Machinery  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 
Electrotype,  Stereotype  and  Etching 


Smith-Grieves  Company 

716  Baltimore,  Kansas  City 

Linotypers  Typecasters  Make-ups 

We  will  set  and  make  up  all  kinds  of  composi¬ 
tion.  Recast  your  old  type  into  new  faces.  We 
will  handle  the  job  too  large  for  your  compos¬ 
ing-room  at  a  profit  to  you. 


I 


Rubber  Stamps  for 
the  Trade 

Catalogue  on  request. 
No  trouble  —  Clean  Sales 
—  Large  Profits 
Barton  Mfg.  Company 
369  Broadway 
New  York  N.  Y. 


Linotype  Composition 
and  Electrotyping 


The  Columbus  Lino-Electro  Company 

79  East  Spring  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


EASTERN  BRASS  & 
WOOD  TYPE  CO. 


BRASS  AND  WOOD  TYPE 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Special  Prices 
WOODHAVEN.  N.  Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Linotype  Instruction 


Phone  3283  Beekman 

New  York  Machinery  Co. 

A.  NAUMAN,  Pres. 

Machinery  and  Supplies  for  Printers,  Electro¬ 
typers,  Stereotypers  and  Photoengravers. 

101  Beekman  St. 


Photo  —  line:  —  colors 

SAYCHttAMANNINO 


New  York  City 


AUTOMATIC  STEEL  DIE 
STAMPING  PRESSES 

We  manufacture  the 
LITTLE  GIANT  PRESS 
las  stood  the  test  for  years.  Also  Hand 
tamping  Presses — Supplies  of  all  kinds 
>r  Power  and  Hand  Stamping  Presses. 

Hawkins-Wilson  Co. 

14  Sansom  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ST.  LOUIS  STICKER  CO. 


F.  A.  Ringler  Co. 


Printing 

and  Embossing  Dies 

Brass,  Steel,  Zinc 
WM.  R.  YOUNG 
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Kimbleize  Your  Plant! 


First  of  all,  write  for  our  Red  Catalog  and  get  the 
full  facts.  And  remember,  we  are  specialists  on 
motor-drive  for  printing  machinery  of  all  kinds.  We 
have  complete  engineering  data  on  practically  every 
type  of  machine  used  by  the  printer.  We  will  gladly 
consult  with  you  on  any  problem  of  motor-drive  in 
any  part  of  the  printing-plant. 


/KIMBLEl 

VdAlOlOFCsy 


Kimble  Electric  Co. 

The  Printing  Press  Motor  Specialists 


2400  W.  Erie  Street 
Chicago,  Ill. 


KIMBLE 


cmoIors 


Figure  it  out  this  way.  Y ou  have  a  press, 
let  us  say,  run  by  an  ordinary  alternating- 
current  motor-drive  from  which  you  can 
obtain  a  low  speed  of  900  I.  P.  H.  In  that 
case  your  maximum  speed  would  be  1,800  I. 
P.  H.  If  you  had  a  job  which  could  be 
handled  efficiently  at  3,000  I.  P.  H.,  there 
would  be  a  loss  of  40%  efficiency,  because 
you  could  get  only  1,800  I.  P.  H.  from  the 


the  next  step  means  a  jump  to  1,500  I.  P.  H.  This 
increase  is  so  sudden  that  the  pressman  is  not  able  to 
pick  up  the  motion  for  considerable  time,  if  at  all. 

With  the  Kimble  Motor  the  speed  is  made  in 
steps  of  from  40  to  80  I.  P.  H.,  and  the  increase  is 
so  gradual  that  the  feeder  hardly  notices  it.  He 
can  eventually  increase  his  speed  to  1,600  or  1,700 
I.  P.  H.,  whereas  with  the  ordinary  motor  he  would 
have  to  continue  the  job  at  1,200  I.  P.  H.  Kimble 
Motors  in  this  case  would  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  press  by  about  30%. 

We  are  very  conservative  in  placing  the  average 
increase  in  efficiency  for  presses  equipped  with 
Kimble  Motors  at  25%.  25%  increase  in  efficiency 
means  the  earnings  are  ]i  more.  Figuring  on  the 
basis  of  312  working  days  of  the  year,  an  average  of 
5  hours  per  day  for  each  press,  1,560  hours  per  year,  we 
find  that  Kimble  Motors  give  you  the  earnings  on 
390  extra  productive  hours.  You  know  what  your 
presses  earn  per  hour.  Figure  out  the  savings. 
Aren’t  they  remarkable  ? 

A  point  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  is  that  the  Kimble 
is  the  only  alternating-current  motor  that  reduces 
current  consumption  in  direct  proportion  to  speed 
reduction.  The  ordinary  alternating-current  motor 
consumes  as  much  current  at  60%  of  maximum  as  it 
does  at  maximum.  Average  press  speed  is  60%  of 
maximum.  The  Kimble  saves  you  the  40%  that 
other  motors  waste. 


press. 

With  Kimble  Motors  you  can  secure  any 
speed  from  500  to  3,000  I.  P.  H.  The  feeder 
can  get  just  exactly  the  speed  to  do  the  job 
most  efficiently  and  most  effectively. 

Now  let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
the  ordinary  alternating-current  motor  has  as  wide  a 
range  of  speeds  as  the  Kimble.  The  efficiency  of  the 
Kimble  would  still  be  much  higher. 

After  the  feeder  has  become  familiar  with  the 
stock  and  the  rollers  become  warmed  up,  the  oper¬ 
ator  wishes  to  increase  the  speed.  With  the  ordinary 
motor  there  are  not  more  than  6  or  8  steps.  Say  he 
is  operating  at  a  speed  of  1,200  I.  P.  H.  He  finds  that 


KIMBLE 

JOB  AND  CYLINDER  PRESS 

MOTORS 


Single- Phase,  Variable- Speed 
Alternating-Current 


/KIMBLE 

Ycmqiors 


/KIMBLE 

Ycmqiors 


390  Hours  Extra  Productive 
Work  Each  Year  From  Each  Press 

Do  You  Want  Them? 


) 
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With  Perfect  Safety,  Every  Platen  Press  in  Your  Plant  Can  Be  Used  for  Hot  Embossing.  Heat,  Not  Pressure 
Accomplishes  It. 

THE  VANBOSSER 


AN  ELECTRICALLY  HEATED  MOUNTING  BLOCK  FOR  EMBOSSING  AND  IRONING  DIES 


“Minus  the  Electricity 


Is  a  new  folder  we  have  just  published. 
It  tells  briefly  some  of  the  advantages 
gained  by  using 


The 

CHAPMAN 

ELECTRIC 

NEUTRALIZER 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  THIS  FOLDER 


SOLD  ONLY  BY  THE 


UNITED  PRINTING  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

Makers  of  the  U.  P.  M.  High-Speed  Vacuum  Bronzer — Fastest  in  the  World, 
and  the  U.  P.  M.  Automatic  Feeding  Machine — The  Best  Feeder  Made. 

Dept.  B,  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston  Dept.  C,  116  East  13th  Street,  Nev.  York 

Western  Agent  WILLI  A  MS- LLOYD  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  638  Federal  Street,  Chicago 
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Patronage — Your 
Stock  in  Trade 


We  cater  to  the  PrintingTrade 
in  making  the  most  up-to-date 
=  line  of  . 

Pencil  and  Pen 
Carbons 


for  any  Carbon  Copy  work. 

Also  all  Supplies  for  Printing  Form  Letters 

MITTAG  &  VOLGER,  Inc. 


A  SULLIVAN  PRESS 


PRESSMEN’S 


OVERLAY  KNIFE 


Peerless  Patent  Book  FormCards 

They  will  create  friends  for  you  as  a  dealer,  they  will 
forPbusi‘ 

The  John  B.Wiggins  Go. 

Engravers,  Plate  Printers,  Die  Embossers 

52-54  East  Adams  Street,  Chicago 


METALS 


QUALITY 

First,  Last  and  All  the  Time. 

E.W.  Blatchf  ord  Co. 


“NULED” 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Modern  Printing  Specialties 

NORRISTOWN,  PA. 

ZZ  _ Z/ 


NULED 


USES- 


IS- 


Leads  and  Slugs 
Quotation  Furniture 
Lock-Up  Furniture 
Poster  Type 
Color  Plates 
Blank  Pages 
Cutting  Sticks 
Roller  Bearers 
Foundry  Bearers 
Mounting  Blocks 
Etc.,  Etc. 

500%  LIGHTER 


500%  Lighter  than  Lead 
Cheaper  than  Lead  or  Steel 
Practically  Indestructible 
Non-corrosive  and  Rust-proof 
Insoluble  in  Strongest  Acids 
Not  Affected  by  Heat 
Uninjured  by  Any  Oils 
Guaranteed  True  to  Measure 
Positively  Labor-Saving 
Most  Economical 
Etc.,  Etc. 

THAN  LEAD 


SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFERS 


“NULED”  Leads  and  Slugs 
We  will  ship  a  Standard  Hamilton 
Lead  and  Slug  Case  of  “NULED,” 
all  cut  true  to  point  system,  from 
4  ems  to  26^2 ,  for 

$10.00  NET,  F.  O.  B.  NORRISTOWN 
Specify  which  case  desired 

Case  “A” — all  2-pt.  Leads 
Case  “  B” — all  6-pt.  Slugs 
Case  “C” — Equally  Divided 


“NULED”  Quotation  Furniture 
We  will  ship  a  complete  12-pound 
font  of  all  sizes  from  3  to  10  ems 
width,  and  from  4  to  30  ems  in 
length,  containing  more  pieces  than  a 
50-pound,  font  of  Lead  Furniture,  for 

$8.00  NET,  F.  O.  B.  NORRISTOWN 


'NULED1 
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Cut  Your  Composing-Room  Costs 

THE  UNIVERSAL 
TYPECASTER 


Will  Bring  Down  Your  High  Hour  Cost 
in  that  Department 

YOU  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  little  it  will  cost  to  install  a  Universal  Type- 
caster.  You  will  be  more  surprised  to  learn  how  slight  will  be  the  expense 
to  operate  and  maintain  the  machine.  Compare  these  costs  —  purchase,  oper¬ 
ation,  and  maintenance  —  with  the  direct  savings  the  machine  makes  possible  and 
you  will  understand  why  it  is  such  a  big  money-maker  in  every  office  where  it  is 
installed.  Balance  the  items  in  the  two  following  columns,  consider  the  effect  the 
machine  would  have  on  your  plant  and  your  business  and  then  let  us  prove  to  you 
the  truth  of  all  these  claims. 


THE  COST 

The  price  of  the  Universal  Typecaster,  com¬ 
pletely  equipped,  is  $1,350.  This  price  is  the  total 
price  F.  O.  B.  Chicago  and  includes  the  complete 
machine,  matrix  holder  for  either  Linotype  or 
Universal  matrices,  and  an  equipment  of  molds  for 
casting  type,  spaces,  and  quads  in  any  six  sizes 
from  5/4  to  48  point.  Extra  molds  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  small  cost  or  rented  at  nominal  rates. 

The  operation  of  a  Universal  Typecaster  is 
very  simple.  One  of  your  compositors,  or  an 
apprentice  with  an  aptitude  for  machinery,  can  be 
taught  to  run  the  machine  in  a  week  or  ten  days. 
This  instruction  is  given  free  by  the  erector  when 
the  machine  is  installed. 

The  maintenance  cost  of  the  Universal  Type¬ 
caster  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  it  has  been 
successful.  The  money  it  earns  is  not  consumed 
by  excessive  depreciation  or  costly  repairs.  After 
running  a  machine  for  five  years  The  Brooklyn 
Eagle  says  the  repairs  have  not  amounted  to  $20  a 
year  and  the  machine  is  now  as  good  as  new.  It 
is  the  unanimous  verdict  of  users  that  the  Universal 
Typecaster  is  seldom  if  ever  out  of  order.  You 
can  depend  on  the  machine  to  produce,  year  after 
year,  an  abundance  of  type  equal  in  every  way  to 
that  sold  by  typefounders. 


THE  SAVINGS 

High-grade  type  metal,  tough  and  durable, 
such  as  that  used  by  typefoundries,  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  cost  of  ten  or  twelve  cents  per  pound. 
The  Universal  Typecaster  will  turn  this  metal 
into  new  and  perfect  type  at  a  cost  of  only  a  few 
cents  per  pound.  Compare  this  cost  with  what 
you  pay  for  foundry  type  and  you  will  understand 
why  the  machine  will  soon  return  its  cost  through 
this  saving  alone. 

There  are  other  savings  just  as  important.  In 
most  composing-rooms  the  hour  cost  is  consider¬ 
ably  over  a  dollar.  Picking  and  hunting  for  sorts, 
changing  bad  letters,  etc. — these  are  important 
factors  in  this  high  cost.  Wipe  them  out,  as  you 
can  with  a  Universal  Typecaster,  and  your  hour 
cost  will  immediately  drop  to  a  lower  level. 

There  will  also  be  a  saving  in  your  pressroom. 
Printing  always  from  new  and  perfect  type  means 
reducing  make-ready  to  the  minimum. 

As  important  as  any  of  the  savings  made  by  the 
Universal  Typecaster  is  the  improvement  it 
makes  possible  in  the  quality  of  your  work.  What 
a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  a  better  price  it  is  to 
be  able  to  tell  customers  their  work  will  always  be 
printed  from  new  and  perfect  type! 


The  foregoing  are  just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  you  should  learn  more 
about  this  zvonderful  money-saving  and  profit-earning  machine.  Let  us 
send  you  our  new  specimen-book,  a  handsome  volume  of  300  pages,  showing 
nearly  1,000  fonts  of  type-faces.  This  will  be  ready  for  delivery  shortly. 

It  gives  full  information  regarding  the  machine.  The  facts  it  contains 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  profitability  of  your  composing-room. 

UNIVERSAL  TYPE-MAKING  MACHINE  CO. 

321  NORTH  SHELDON  ST.,  CHICAGO 


Are  You  Insured 

Against  Stitcher  Troubles? 

YOU  ARE  NOT  UNLESS  YOU  HAVE 
A  MONITOR 

Over  6,000  Monitor  Stitchers 
in  Daily  Use 

We  Also  Manufacture 
Perforators,  Punches, 

Paging  and  Numbering 
Machines,  Embossers, 

Greasers  and  Scorers, 
etc. 


Write  us  for  estimates  on  complete  bindery  outfits 


Latham  Machinery  Go. 

306  S.  CANAL  STREET,  CHICAGO 
New  York  Boston 

124  White  Street  130  Pearl  Street 


THE  BEST  SPECIAL 


Works  for  Lithographers 


F R E IE  Kp 0 N S T E 


Published  by  JOSEF  HEIM,  Vienna  VI.  /  i  Austria 


'CD  Try  a  Sample  in  the 
U-P  CO. 
SAVINK  CAN 


O 


HERE’S  an  easy  way  to  prove  the  money-saving 
economy  and  cleanliness  of  the  new  SAVINK 
CAN  —  the  can  that  delivers  juSt  the  amount  of 
ink  you  want  and  no  more.  Take  advantage  of 
one  of  these  parcel  poSt  offers ;  your  money  gladly 
refunded  if  you’re  not  more  than  satisfied. 


Offer 
No.  1 
$2.00 

PREPAID 


1  lb.  Forest  City  Job  Black 
and 

1  lb.  Forest  City  Bronze  Blue 
1  lb.  Forest  City  Red 


Savink 
Offer 
No.  2 
$2.00 

PREPAID 


3  lbs.  Forest  City  Job  Black 
3  lbs.  Forest  City  Bronze  Blue 
3  lbs.  ForeSt  City  Red 


Regular  price  of  above  inks  75c  per  lb.  Send 
check  with  order. 


SilkStitching 

Machine 

For  Double-Stitching 
Fine  Catalogues  with  the 
Knot  in  the  Center 

Send  for  booklet  and  sample 
card  of  Roberts’  “Near-Silk” 
for  high-grade  catalogues. 

H.L.  ROBERTS 
&  COMPANY 


HARMONY 

COVER 

ANTIQUE  FINISH 

6  3/4C  per  Lb. 

Strong  and  serviceable;  espe¬ 

White,  Maroon,  Coffee, 

cially  desirable  where  moder¬ 

Brown,  Green,  Scarlet, 

ate  price  is  requisite ;  new  and 
artistic  shades  to  harmonize 

Blue,  Gray. 

with  a  wide  range  of  other 

Send  for  Sample-book. 

papers. 

IN  STOCK  IN  CHICAGO. 

20x25—60  lb.  25x40—120  lb. 

22%x28% — 75  lb. 

PARKER,  THOMAS  &  TUCKER  PAPER  COMPANY 

514-522  Sherman  St.,  Chicago 

Method  of  50  Years  Ago 


Planing  Cuts 
Type-High 


“Easy  to  plane  five  a 
minute — -right  the 
first  time — no  ‘dip,’ 
no  ‘rock,’  no  ‘high’ 
or  ‘low’  corners” 

Your  Dealer  will  Ship  a  Miller 
on  Thirty  Days  Free  Trial 

Miller  Saw-Trimmer  Co. 


“Takes  me  an 
hour  often  — 
and  then  it’s 
only  half  done” 


Point  Building 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Method  of  To-day 


PHOTOGRAVURE  CARBON  TISSUE 


IDeutecfierpucfhtmb 

gtfembrucker  191c 


1913,  EDITION 


laded  tone,  two,  three  and  four-color  offsei 
bout  thirty  letterpress  design 
is  the  first  picture  of  its  kind 
ning  of  a  new  era  in  color  printing. 

Weight,  three  pounds;  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 

©eutsdjer  5£ud>  unb  g>tetnbrucfeer 

ERNST  MORGENSTERN 

19  Dennewitz-Strasse  ::  ::  ::  BERLIN,  W. 57,  GERMANY 


Learn  Linotyping  on  the 
Latest  Models 

The  Inland  Printer  Technical  School  —  the  school  with  the  best  instructor 
—  has  augmented  its  previous  superior  facilities  by  adding 

Models  8,  9, 15  and  K 


In  teaching  methods  and  in  equipment  this  school  is  without  a  peer.  Almost 
any  compositor  would  make  money  by  becoming  a  linotype  operator,  even  if 
he  had  to  attend  school. 

Our  booklet,  “Machine  Composition,”  will  furnish  you  information  about 
the  school,  and  you  can  also  read  what  students  have  said  concerning  their  prog¬ 
ress  and  our  instruction. 

The  booklet  is  yours  for  the  asking  —  drop  a  postal  to 
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“It  is  a  paradox  that  Invention  is  the  child  of  Waste,  for  the  observation  of  Waste 
produces  Invention,  and  yet  Invention  operates  to  destroy  wasted  ’ — THE  PHILOSOPHER. 


Because  of  Proofs  that  Do  Not 
Prove,  WASTE  Uses  the  Cylinder 
Press  to  Do  that  which  the  Proof 
Press  Should  Have  Done 


PROOFS  that  do  not  show  clearly  and  definitely  the  actual  con¬ 
dition  of  the  type  and  plate  matter  make  Waste.  They  make  Waste  in  the 
proofreader’s  time,  marking  what  he  suspects  to  be  imperfect;  they  make  Waste  in 
the  compositor’s  time,  in  changing  that  which  the  proofreader  only  suspected  to 
be  imperfect;  and  they  make  Waste  in  the  prover’s  time,  in  revises  which  are  as 
inconclusive  as  the  first  proof. 


ANY  proof  that  is  less  than  a  test  of  the  condition  of  the  type 
makes  Waste  oi  increasing  moment  when  the  job  is  on  the  cylinder  press.  The 
accumulated  charges  for  all  previous  processes  are  against  the  job  in  this  advanced 
stage.  Stoppage  for  corrections  now  means  much  more  than  a  delay  in  the  press¬ 
room,  it  means  a  pull-down  on  all  the  effort  and  work  that  has  gone  before.  A 
proof  that  actually  proves  saves  this  Waste  at  the  beginning. 

PROOFS  are  intended  to  be  tests  of  the  material  employed  as  well 
as  a  means  to  correct  literacy.  If  they  fail  to  show  the  condition  of  the 
material,  every  proof  or  revised  proof  so  failing  causes  waste  in  making  changes, 
for  such  changes  are  made  on  suspicion.  Defects  are  therefore  ultimately  passed 
as  defects  of  the  proof  and  not  of  the  material.  The  true  condition  of  the  material 
is  finally  revealed  on  the  cylinder  press,  and  thus  a  single  defective  letter  may 
involve  unlocking  a  form  for  correction,  with  consequent  delay  and  loss.  Defec¬ 
tive  proofs  make  a  multitude  of  tasks  out  of  one  task — make  a  multitude  of  errors 
out  of  one  error.  But  a  good  proof  — a  proof  that  proves  —  saves  waste  at  its 
inception. 

The  Potter  Proof  Press 
Saves  Waste  at  the  Fountainhead 

TAEFICIENCIES  and  losses  due  to  imperfect  proofs  are  eliminated  by  The 

^  Potter  Proof  Press.  It  was  invented  to  stop  them.  Any  printer  who  will  give  the  matter  thought 
must  know  the  truth  of  the  facts  cited,  and,  if  so  knowing,  he  permits  these  continuous  and  insidious 
wastes  to  advance  his  costs  — HE  IS  ON  THE  WRONG  SIDE  OF  THE  EFFICIENCY 
MOVEMENT. 

The  Potter  Proof  Press  is  for  sale  at  all  dealers  and  is  manufactured  by 

A.  F.  WANNER  &  CO. 

312  N.  MAY  STREET,  CHICAGO 


SUPERIOR  QUALITY 

HAS  MADE  THE  INTERTYPE  SUCCESSFUL 

In  Spite  of  All  the  Unfair  Attacks  of  an  Unscrupulous  Competitor 

500  Intertypes 

Have  Been  Sold  in 

One  Year 

—  our  first  year— and  every  purchaser  is 
completely  satisfied 

Thousands  of  orders  for  INTERTYPE 
matrices  and  parts  have  been  shipped  to 
Linotype  users,  who  were  quick  to  recognize 
superior  quality  and  to  appreciate  reasonable 
prices. 


New  Parts  and  Supplies  Catalog 

Linotype  owners  who  have  not  received  a  copy  of 
our  new  catalog  of  INTERTYPE  parts  and  supplies 
are  requested  to  write  our  nearest  agency  for  one. 

Our  catalog  has  been  designed  to  make  the  order¬ 
ing  of  parts  as  simple  and  convenient  as  possible. 
It  contains  fine  half-tone  engravings  of  all  the  various 
mechanisms  assembled,  so  that  the  smallest  screws 
can  be  located  at  a  glance.  The  names  of  the  parts, 
and  prices,  are  placed  on  pages  facing  the  illustra¬ 
tions,  instead  of  in  the  back  of  book. 

INSTRUCT  YOUR  MACHINIST  TO  ORDER  INTERTYPE 
MATRICES  AND  SUPPLY  PARTS 

INTERTYPE  matrices  differ  from  Linotype  matrices  only  in  superior  quality,  and  so  can  be  used  for  “sorting 
up”  Linotype  fonts.  MoSt  INTERTYPE  parts  will  fit  perfectly  on  Linotype  machines  (see  our  parts  and  supplies 
catalog).  All  of  our  supplies,  like  our  machine,  are  of  the  highest  quality  that  modern  methods  and  machinery 
can  produce.  Everything  is  carefully  inspected  before  leaving  the  fadtory. 

Among  our  recent  matrix  orders  from  large  newspaper  offices  are  the  following: 

New  York  World,  76,440  Matrices  (52  Fonts)  Chicago  Tribune,  57,000  Matrices  (Sorts) 

New  York  Globe,  23,520  Matrices  (16  Fonts)  Duluth  Herald,  19,1 10  Matrices  (13  Fonts) 

New  York  Post,  24,720  Matrices  (16  Fonts,  and  Sorts) 

iNTERNATIONAL^PESETTINClACIlINEfe 

WORLD  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

CHICAGO:  Rand-McNally  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO:  86  Third  Street  NEW  ORLEANS:  316  Carondelet  Street 

CANADA:  Miller  &  Richard  ARGENTINA:  Bromberg  &  Co.  AUSTRALASIA:  Alex.  Cowan  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

CUBA:  Vilaplane  &  Arredondo  NORWAY  and  SWEDEN:  Aktiebolaget  Gumaelius  &  Komp.  HOLLAND:  A.  van  der  Valk 

ENGLAND :  H.  W.  Caslon  &  Co.,  Limited  SOUTH  AFRICA :  John  Dickinson  &  Co. 
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INTERTYPE 

THE  ACME  OF  HIGH  QUALITY 


SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION 

THE  BASIS  OF  EVERY  SALE  OF 


SPRAGUE  ELECTRIC 
MOTORS  AND  CONTROLLERS 

FOR 


PRINTING  MACHINERY  APPLICATION 


Single  Phase  Constant  Speed  Motor 
Mounted  on  Dexter  Cutter 

“NONE  BETTER” 

The  Verdict  of  Progressive  Printers  Everywhere 


Descriptive  Pamphlet  No.  2454  Will  Interest  You  —  Sent  Upon  Request 


GENERATORS  ELECTROPLATING  GENERATORS 

ELECTRIC  HOISTS  VENTILATING  EQUIPMENTS 


SPRAGUE  ELECTRIC  WORKS 

OE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

MAIN  OFFICES:  527-531  WEST  34TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 
Member  The  Society  for  Electrical  Development,  Inc. 


“DO  IT  ELECTRICALLY” 
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TO  THE  PRINTER  of  PRECAUTION 


Printing  can  be  done  as  well  after  the  perforation  as  before, 
individual  requirements. 


There  is  a  good  reason  why 
the  buyer  who  would  safe¬ 
guard  his  equipment  and  busi¬ 
ness  should  know  more  about 
the  mechanical  advantages  of 
and  the  success  achieved  by  the 

National  Rotary 
Perforating  Machine 

This  machine  has  won  favor 
wherever  installed,  because  it  is  a  per¬ 
fect,  rapid  operating  machine,  is  fool¬ 
proof-  and  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  present-hour  bind¬ 
ery.  Can  be  had  with  or  without  crimp¬ 
ing  scoring  attachment.  Its  service 
is  unique,  leaving  no  burr — the  sheet 
is  slit  and  no  part  of  the  paper  cut  out. 

Manufactured  in  various  sizes  to  suit 


Ask  for  specimens  of  work,  catalogue  and  particulars  regarding  installation. 


NATIONAL  PRINTING  MACHINERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Head  Office  and  Factory:  ATHOL,  MASS. 


INCREASED  PRODUCTION 


Is  assured  by  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the 

NATIONAL 

MACHINE 

RECORDER 


This  machine  gives  you  a  vis¬ 
ible  and  instantaneous  day-and- 
night  record  on  paper,  of  every 
stoppage  of  production  on  each 
of  50  machines  in  your  plant. 

By  its  use  your  cost  man  elim¬ 
inates  inefficient  operation  of 
your  equipment  by  having  im¬ 
mediate  knowledge  of  its  occur¬ 
rence  and  locating  its  cause. 

Adapted  to  continuously  oper¬ 
ating  machines  in  wood-working, 
textile,  clothing,  shoes,  printing, 
binding  and  allied  industries. 

ILLINOIS  MACHINE 
RECORDER  CO. 

1701-1703  South  Clark  St.,  Chicago 
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BOOKS  AND  UTILITIES 


624-632  Sherman  St.,  CHICAGO  1729  Tribune  Building,  NEW  YORK 

PAMPHLET  GIVING  CONTENTS  OF  EACH  BOOK  MAILED  ON  REQUEST 
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NOV  READY 


H  organ’s  Half-tone 

|  and 

Photomechanical  Processes 

j  Leading,  photoengravers  who 

have  seen  this  book  —  men 
like  Mr.  Louis  Flader  and  Mr. 

|  George  Benedict  —  have  given 

j  it  their  unqualified  endorse- 

I  ment. 

236  pag.es  and  27  inserts,  giv-  ; 
ing  illuminating  examples  of  f  | 
as  many  processes  in  from  one  j  j 
j  to  nine  printings. 

Cloth.  Price,  $3 

j  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY  =  J 

632  South  Sherman  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Established  January,  1894. 


Deals  only  with  the  Illustration  side  of  Printing,  but  deals  with 
that  side  thoroughly.  Post  free,  $2  per  annum. 

The  Office  of  THE  PROCESS  MONTHLY 

14  Farringdon  Avenue  London.  E.  C. 

AMERICAN  AGENTS  : 

SPON  &  CHAMBERLAIN  123  Liberty  Street,  New  York 


THE  NEW 

TRADE  DIRECTORY 
of  LITHOGRAPHERS 

1914  Edition 
NOW  READY 

Alphabetical  List  of  Lithographers  —  State  and  Town  Lists. 
Department  of  Specialty  Lithographers — Offset  Lithographers. 
Tin  Printers  (Metal  Decorators). 

The  Only  Authentic  List  of  Manufacturing  Lithographers  Obtainable. 

SENT  POSTPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  $5.00 

Published  by 

The  National  Lithographer  Pub.  Co.,/«c. 

150  Nassau  St.,  NewYork 


Some  V  ery  Definite  and  Convincing 
Reasons 

why  you  should  buy  an 
Anderson  Folder  are  con¬ 
tained  in  a  descriptive  and 
illustrated  catalogue  that  we 
will  be  pleased  to  mail  any 
prospective  buyer. 

The  Anderson 

Job,  Newspaper  and 
Circular  Folders 

stand  for  the  very  latest 
word  in  perfect  folder  ser¬ 
vice  and  come  at  a  period 
when  printers  and  bindery 
departments  beckon  a  relief. 

Anderson  Folder 
Company  L'ZT 


Miller  &  Richard,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg 
Sole  Canadian  Agents 
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If  You  Want  to 
Reach 

The  Retail  Stationer,  Office 
Equipment  Dealer,  Branch  and 
Independent  Typewriter  Dealer, 
and  Buyers  for  Railroad  Cor¬ 
porations,  Wholesale  Houses, 
Factories,  Banks,  and  other 
Commercial  Industries,  you  can 
command  their  attention  and 
consideration  through  the 

INLAND  STATIONER 

BUSINESS  EQUIPMENT 
JOURNAL 

Your  advertisement  inserted  in  a 
few  consecutive  issues  will  prove 
the  splendid  “pulling”  qualities  of 
this  medium. 

Send  for  sample  copy,  advertising 
rates  and  our  Free  Copy  Service 
Plan. 

Inland  Stationer 

Business  Equipment  Journal 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 


The  British  Printer 

Is  Familiarly  Known  as 

“  Our  NationalTrade  Journal” 

By  Its  British  Readers 


^Publishedbi-monthly,  $2.00  per  annum,  post  free. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 
632  South  Sherman  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


)t  American  pressman 

A  MONTHLY  TECHNICAL  TRADE 
JOURNAL  WITH  20,000  SUBSCRIBERS 


Best  medium  for  direct  communication  with  the 
user  and  purchaser  of 
Pressroom  Machinery  and  Materials 


ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YEAR 


ROGERSVILLE,  TENNESSEE 


New  I.T.  U.  Course  Series 

LESSONS  IN  RUDIMENTARY  ENGLISH  AND  ELEMENTAL  TYPOGRAPHY 

THIS  series  is  designed  to  aid  those  who  have  difficulty  with  capitalization  and 
punctuation.  The  lessons  are  on  the  following  subjects: 

Lessons  1  to  3  —  Punctuation. 

Lesson  4  —  Use  of  capital  letters. 

Lesson  5  —  Proofreaders’  marks  and 
.  their  meanings. 

Lesson  6  —  Type-faces  and  their  use. 

Lesson  7  —The  question  of  spacing. 

Lesson  8  —  The  use  of  decoration  in 
typography. 

Lesson  9  —  The  question  of  display. 

This  series  may  be  taken  in  preference  to  the  nine  lessons  on  hand-lettering  at  the 
regular  rate,  including  rebate  given  by  the  International  Typographical  Union.  It 
may  also  be  taken  alone,  the  price  being  $10.  When  taken  in  addition  to  the  full 
course  it  is  sold  for  $8,  which  is  the  price  charged  graduates  of  the  I.  T.  U.  Course. 

THE  I.  T.  U.  COMMISSION  632  S“G™' 
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Do  You  Believe  in  Trade  Papers? 


AMERICAN 

PRINTER 

9 

OSWALD  PUBLISHING  CO 
2.5  CITYHALL PLACE  NY 


If  you  read  this  one  regularly  you  certainly  do.  In  order  to  obtain  a  well- 
rounded  understanding  of  printing,  that  shall  include  business,  industrial, 
technical  and  art  viewpoints,  every  printer,  publisher,  advertiser  and  other 
person  engaged  in  any  branch  of  the  industry  should  subscribe  for  several 
trade  publications,  including,  of  course, 

The  American  Printer,  a  Magazine  of  Printing 

Will  Bradley  is  designing  the  covers  of  the  magazine  and  the  work  of  the  best  engravers  and  printers 
is  shown  in  each  issue.  It  takes  an  entire  page  of  The  American  Printer  to  enumerate  the  contents 
in  detail  of  one  number.  Articles  on  Cost  Finding,  Selling,  Publishing,  Art,  Typography,  Press- 
work,  Engraving,  Estimating  and  other  important  subjects  in  every  issue.  Send  thirty  cents  for  a 
sample  copy  or  three  dollars  for  a  year’s  subscription. 

Oswald  Publishing  Company,  25  City  Hall  Place,  New  York 


Pressman’s  T  ools 

Seven  tools,  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  the  pressman,  in 
neat  leather  case. 

$5.00 

POSTPAID 

Comprising 
Type-high  Gauge 
Vignette  Edge  Liner 
Punch 
Rake 

Overlay  Knife 
Router 

Tympan  or  Overlay 
Stabber 

If  bought  singly  would 
cost  over  $6.00. 

We 

Inland  Printer  Co. 

632  Sherman  Street 
Chicago,  Ill. 


“The  Fashion  plate  o  f  Printerdom 

The  Printing  Art 

Established  1903 

IF  you  are  not  already  acquainted  with 
this  publication  you  should  immedi¬ 
ately  send  for  a  copy.  THE  PRINT¬ 
ING  ART  covers  the  constructive  phases 
of  printing  in  a  more  thorough  manner 
than  any  other  publication  in  the  field. 

Its  exhibits  are  from  the  best  printers  in 
the  country  and  are  suggestive  for  typog¬ 
raphy,  design  and  color  scheme.  The 
articles  are  by  men  of  known  reputation 
—  those  who  write  authoritatively  on  the 
topics  discussed.  The  magazine  is  a  work 
of  art  from  start  to  finish,  and  all  of  its 
features  —  whether  advertising,  text  or 
exhibits  —  will  at  once  appeal  to  those 
looking  for  the  best. 

If  you  will  mention  this  advertisement 
and  send  10  cents  we  will  mail  you  a  speci¬ 
men  copy.  This  is  a  special  offer  and 
should  be  taken  advantage  of  at  once.  The 
regular  subscription  price  is  $3  per  year, 
or  30  cents  per  copy,  but  we  make  this 
offer  that  you  may  become  acquainted 
with  the  magazine. 

THE  PRINTING  ART 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


Penrose's  Process  Year  Book ,  1913-14 

NOW  READY  EDITED  BY  WILLIAM  GAMBLE  VOLUME  XIX 

A  superbly  illustrated  review  of  the  year’s  progress  in  graphic  arts,  with  250  illustrations, 
chiefly  full-page,  by  almost  every  known  process  —  photogravure,  collogravure,  offset, 
litho,  color  plates,  etc.,  and  sixty  practical  papers  on  subjects  of  current  interest  to 
process  workers,  printers,  etc. 

Descriptive  Circular  on  Request  PRICE,  THREE  DOLLARS,  EXPRESS  PREPAID 

INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY,  632  Sherman  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Are  you  about  to 
start  a  newspaper 
or  buy  one  already 
started  ?  If  so,  you 
should  have 


The  Inland  Printer 

Company,  Publishers 

632  Sherman  St.,  Chicago 
1729  Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York 


ESTABLISHING 
A  NEWSPAPER 

BY  O.  F.  BYXBEE 

The  best  work  on  this  subject  published.  It  is  a  hand¬ 
book  not  only  for  the  prospective  publisher,  but  includes 
suggestions  for  the  financial  advancement  of  existing 
daily  and  weekly  journals.  It  is  5}4x8  inches  in  size, 
contains  114  pages,  is  bound  in  cloth  and  neatly  printed. 
Sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  50  cts. 

Send  at  once  before  edition  is  exhausted.  Circular  telling  all  about  it  sent  free. 
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The  Half-tone  Cut 

Formerly  flat,  transparent,  and  uninteresting. 
Was  the  despair  of  illustrators  and  printers. 
Until  the  advent  of  Doubletone  Inks  and 
Ullmanines  to  supply  the  deficiencies,  by  lending 

Depth, 

Richness, 

Perspective, 

Atmosphere, 

Modeling, 

Harmony, 

And  Snap. 

The  reason  is  manifest: 

Old-style  inks  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  paper. 
While  DOUBLETONE  INKS  and 
ULLMANINES 

Develop  into  the  body  of  the  stock. 

Thus  making  possible  on  the  printing  press. 
What  the  photograph  accomplishes  by 
Chemical  processes. 

ALL  THE  ULLMANINES  AND  A 
MAJORITY  OF  THE  DOUBLETONE  INKS 
CAN,  AS  A  RULE,  BE 
RUN  WITHOUT  SLIP- SHEETING. 

rf? 

Sigmund  Ullman  Co. 

New  York  (uptown)  Philadelphia 

New  York  (downtown)  Cleveland 
Chicago  Cincinnati 
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Lend  your  work  the  artistic  touch ; 

It  can  not  be  weighed  or  measured. 

But  coaxes  the  dollars  into  your  pockets. 
Use  the  new  power  that  printers  find 
In  Doubletone  Inks  and  Ullmanines. 

We  show  you  how. 

Stop  selling  presswork  and  composition. 
And  begin  drawing  your  rightful  royalty 
On  your  ideas  and  artistic  knowledge. 
Add  to  your  earning  power 
By  the  use  of  inks  that  lend  quality 
And  dignity  to  your  product. 

We  mean 

Doubletone  Inks  and  Ullmanines. 

ALL  THE  ULLMANINES  AND  A 
MAJORITY  OF  THE  DOUBLETONE  INKS 
CAN,  AS  A  RULE,  BE 
RUN  WITHOUT  SLIP- SHEETING. 
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Sigmund  Ullman  Co. 


New  York  (uptown) 
New  York  (downtown) 
Chicago 


Philadelphia 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 
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A  $10.00  VIOLIN  is  good  enough 
For  the  average  fiddler; 

But  an  artist  must  have  an  instrument 
That  will  meet  his  every  demand. 

’Tis  just  so  with  inks. 

Compel  attention  to  your  printing 
By  using 

Doubletone  Inks  and  Ullmanines, 

For  they  alone  of  all  printing  inks 
Respond  to  artistic  treatment 
And  express  your  individuality. 

ALL  THE  ULLMANINES  AND  A 
MAJORITY  OF  THE  DOUBLETONE  INKS 
CAN,  AS  A  RULE,  BE 
RUN  WITHOUT  SLIP- SHEETING. 
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Sigmund  Ullman  Co, 

New  York  Cleveland 

Chicago  Cincinnati 


Philadelphia 
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The  Standard  Dictionary  says: 

EFFICIENT— “Acting  or  having  the  power 
to  act,  effectually;  competent. 
Productive  of  effects, 
causative.” 

In  its  application  to  Printing  Inks, 
this  definition  is  answered 
perfectly  by 

DOUBLETONE  INKS 
and  ULLMANINES 

ALL  THE  ULLMANINES  AND  A 
MAJORITY  OF  THE  DOUBLETONE  INKS 
CAN,  AS  A  RULE,  BE 
RUN  WITHOUT  SLIP- SHEETING. 

Sigmund  Ullman  Co. 

New  York  Cleveland 

Chicago  Cincinnati 


Philadelphia 
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